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33  GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  A.  D.  |792. 


THIRD    SESSION 

or   THE 

SEVEKTEENTH  PARLIAMENT 

OS 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 
laniimudjram  Vd.  XXIX.^ 

Debate  m  the  Cwitmans  on  the  Ad- 
dress ^  Thanhs,'\  December  13,  179^. 
The  Conunons  being  returned  to  their 
House,  the  Speaker  iMS»  proceeding  to 
read  die  Kiag'f  Speech,  when  he  was 
prevented  by 

Mr.  JekffU,  who  said  be  was  sorrj  that, 
OB  this  •ccBflion,  he  nrost  depart  from  the 
ugnal  order  of  proceeding,  and  instead  of 
waiting  to  hear  his  majesty's  speech  read, 
call  die  attention  of  parliament  to  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance,  as  it  involved  no 
less  a  question,  than  that  of  the  legality 
of  the  subsequent  actd  of  the  session. 
What  he  meant  to  submit  to  their  consi- 
deration was  a  matter  of  privilege,  and 
conaeqaeiitly  ought  to  supersede  every 
othar  business  whatever.  The  House,  he' 
obserred,  being  then  met  under  very  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  the  first  ques- 
tion whicn  must  natiurall^  suggest  itself 
to  every  gentleman's  mmd,  was,  <*  by 
what  autMrity  was  it  actually  sitting  ?" 
Accorditig'to  the  lex  et  eonsuetudo  parlia- 
menti,  bjjr  which  alone,  till  of  late  years, 
fbe  meeting  of  parliament  was  regulated, 
it  could  not  be  called  together  at  an  earlier 
day  than  that  to  which  it  had  been  last 
prorogued;  and  no  proro^tion  could  be 
forashorlerpetioddian&rty  days.  The 
present  meeting'  was'  clewly  contrary  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  parliament,  and  a 
•eason^ught^  be  assigned- for  thils  de*' 
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parture  from  them.  Tn  a  book  published! 
by  a  learned  gentleman  who  nad  long* 
filled  with  great  ability  an  office  at  tha 
table  of  that  House  (Mr.  Hatsell),  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  one  precedent  for 
such  a  departure,  and  that  was  in  ther 
reign  of  Charles  2nd,  when  the  Dutch, 
sailing  up  the  Medway,  burnt  some  of  our 
ships  at  Chatham.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  recess  of  parliament,  which  had: 
been  prorogued  from  July  to  the^uontlt 
of  Octol)er.  The  measure  of  calling  it? 
together  before  the  expiration  of  the 
prorogation,  was  debated  in  council, 
where  lord  Clarendon  declared  that  it 
was  illegal,  and  suggested  that  the  best 
way  to  proceed  on  the  occasion,  would 
be  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  call  a 
new  one,  which  could  meet  in  a  short 
time,  as  it  was  not  then  required  by  law 
that  so  long  a  period,  as  was  at  present 
necessary,  should  elapse  between  the  test 
and  the  return  of  the  writs.  Lord  Cla* 
rendon,  however,  was  over-ruled,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  parliament  should 
be  called  pending  the  prorogation,  and 
before  the  expiration  of  it.  He  presumed 
it  was  not  on  the  authority  of  this  soli* 
tary  precedent  thai  ministers  would  rest 
the  legality  of  the  present  meeting. 
They,  no  doubt,  would  plead  the  autho* 
rity  of  statute  for  their  departure  from 
common  law.  There  were  two  acts  passed 
in  the  present  reign,  which  authorized  the 
king  to  summon,  by  ])roclamation,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  at  the  expiration 
of  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  the 
same,  notwithstanding  any  prorogation  or 
adjoui^ment  for  a  longer  period.  One 
or  these  acts  gave  this  authority  to  the 
Crown,  to  be  exercised  in  case  of  actual 
invasion.  The  other,  which  was  the  26th 
1  of  Geo,  3rd,  c.  10,  extended  it  to  cases  of 
*    [B] 
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Dtlaii  in  ihi  Commons 
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rebeHion  and  insurrection.  Here,  for  tHe 
first  time,  the  word  **  insurrection*^  was 
used.  How  it  had  crept  into  the  act  he 
could  not  tell.  As  no  invasion  had  taken 
place,  he  presumed  that  as  ministers  had 
m  the  king's  speech  made  mention  of  in- 
surrections, it  wfu  on  this  latter  statute 
that  they  meant  to  rest  the  defence  of  a 
measure,  which  could  be  legal  only  in 
the  S{tecified  cases,  and  in  every  other 
was  contrary  to  the  law  and  usage  of 
parliament.  He  wished,  therefore,  that 
those  who  were,  best  quidified  to  clear  up 
what  was  obscure  and  doubtful  on  this 
head,  would  point  out  where  and  when 
this  insurrection  had  taken  place,  which 
alone  could  make  the  present  a  legal 
meeting  of  parliament,  and  render  its 
subsequent  acts  valid  and  binding  on  the^ 
people. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  observed,  that 
by  the  26th  of  Geo.  3,  c.  10,  his  majesty 
had,  clearly  and  expressly,  a  power  to 
call  out  the  militia,  in  certain  cases,  during 
a  prorogation ;  and  whenever  he  exercised 
that  power,  he  was  bound  to  call  parlia- 
ment together  within  fourteen  days.  The 
legality  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent acts  of  legislation,  did  not  depend, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  upon  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  on  which  ministers  should 
advise  tne  Crown  to  call  out  the  militia ; 
for  in  the  statute  which  had  been  already 
mentioned,  there  was  a  specific  clause 
legalizing  every  act  which  tne  parliament 
should  pass,  after  having  been  assembled 
before  the  expiration  of  a  prorogation. 
The  validity  o£  its  acts  would  therefore 
not  depend  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  grounds  on  which  ther  meeting  might 
have  been  advised  by  ministers.  Whe- 
ther ministers  were  right  or  wrong  in  ad- 
vising the  measure  was  another  question; 
and  probably  a  satisfactory  answer  would 
be  given  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
upon  the  address. 

Mr.  Fox  agreed  that  parliament  could 
legally  and  with  perfect  regularity  in 
point  of  form  oroceed  to  business;  the 
calling  out  of  the  militia  having  enabled 
the  kinff  to  assemble  them  in  fourteen 
4ays.  Thus  it  stood  in  point  of  regula- 
rity ;  but  he  could  not  think  that  parlia- 
ment would  meet  upon  the  principles  of 
justice  or  common  sense,  ana  proceed  to 
any  business  whatever,  before  they  had 
investigated  the  truth  of  the  proclamation 
by  which  they  were  convened.  What 
spur  of  business  was  it  that  required  such 
precipitancy?    How  could  they  answer 


to  their  constituents  for  implic^y  pro- 
ceeding upon  assertions  in  a  prodamation 
without  proof?  This  was  changing  iat« 
a  cause  that  which  was  only  a  pretence. 
He  had  no  objection,  indeed,  first  to  vote 
an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  for 
hi^  gracious  speech ;  but  then  he  would 
vote  it  in  the  simpleflt  terms  possible,  and 
take  care  not  to  pledge  the  Houae  to  om 
strong  measure,  until  it  should  have  beea 
made  to  appear,  that  the  cause  of  the 
present  meeting  was  such,  as  would  war- 
rant so  extraordinary  a  departmne  from 
the  usual  forms. 

The  Speaker  then  infcmned  the  House 
that  he  nad  attended  his  majesty  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing his  majesty's  mogt  ^ciour  speech 
from  the  throne,  of  which,  to  prevent 
mistakes,  he  had  obtained  a  copy.  The 
Speaker  having  read  his  majesty  s  speech. 
Mr.  Jenkinson  rose,  he  said,  to  propose 
an  address  to  the  thrbne,  in  the  absmce 

[Here   he   waa  interrupted  by   a 

member  appearing  to  be  sworn— during 
which  the  Lord  MayoTxentered,  and  took 
his  seat.] 

The  Lord  Mayor  (air  James  Sannder- 
son)  said,  that  trusting  to  the  candid  and 
liberal  indulgence  afforded  by  the  House 
to  a  new  speaker^  he  rose  to  move  an 
humble  address  to  hit  nujesty,  for  his 
most  gracious  speech  fi*om  the  throne; 
and  was  extremdy  sorry  that  he  had  de- 
tained the  House  so  very  long,  owing  t» 
an  interruption  in  the  streets,  quite  un- 
avoidable, and  not  from  any  fs^ure  in  that 
respect  and  attention  which  he  felt  to  be 
due  to  the  House.  Inexperienced  in  the 
forms  of  parliamentary  proceedings  he 
should  not  htive  presumed  to  come  for- 
ward on  this  occasion,  but  on  account  of 
the  very  retfponsible  situation  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  hold  having  given  \m\ 
material  information  on  the  points  to 
which  he  should  request  the  £tvour  of 
their  attention.  His  majesty's  proclama- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  last  session  had 
very  considerably  checked  the  tc^tious 
practices  which  had  been  found  to  pre- 
vail ;  but  he  was  scarcely  seated  in  the 
mayoralty  chair,  before  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  variety  of  information,  through 
different  channels,  which  convinced  him 
that  the  same  mischievous  attempts  were 
renewed  with  augmented  force,  under  a 
material  c^hange  of  affiurs  in  another  coun- 
try. Nuinerous  societies  had  been  esta- 
blished within  the  city  of  London,  cor- 
responding apd  confimnrtiag  with  othec 
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societies  ia  diflerent  puts  of  the  united 
kingdoms,  alJ  fonned  under  specious  pre* 
tences,  but  actually  tending  to  subvert 
the  constitution  of  the  ceuntrjr.     Those 
societies,  so  connected,  industnouslj  and 
unremittingly  circulated  gratis,    a  great 
variety  of  pernicious  publications,  adapted 
to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  tending  to 
ereate  doubt  and  discontent  in  the  mmds 
of  the  lower  classes  of  his  fellow-subjects, 
and  by  slow  but  sure  means  to  alienate 
their  minds  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
kinj^,  and  their  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution.   Under  these  circumstances,  and 
recollecting  also  the  fatal  consequences 
cf  insurrection,  and  the  want  of  timely 
exertion,  some  yean  i^o  in  the  capitu, 
and  reeoUecting  likewise  the  calamities 
which  had  more  recently   overwhehned 
the  metropolis  of  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom, fr<Hn  an  apparent  want  of  precau- 
tion, he  felt  himself  bound  in  duty  to  put 
his  fellow-citizens  on  their  guurd;    and 
the  manly  and  decided  manner  in  which 
they  had  seconded  him,  had  given  vigour 
to  his  feeble    effi>rts.      The    citizens  of 
London  by  their  seasonable,   Biad  loyal 
conduct  at  this  important  crisis,  aided  by 
iStke  firm  and  temperate  measures  of  pre- 
vention adopted  by  the  executive    go- 
vernment, had  brought  back  tranquillity 
to  the  city :    the  societies  alluded  to  had 
io  consequence  altered  their    measures, 
and  were  now  conducted  less  openly  and 
more  cautiously,  but  were  on  that  account, 
the  more  dangerous.     He   believed   he 
might  venture  to  aver,  that  his  feliow- 
oitizens  had  seen,  with  satisfaction   and 
thankfulness,  the  paternal  care  of  his  ma- 
jesty for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his 
people,  and  the  wise  and  salutary  precau- 
tions taken  by  the  executive  government 
to  preserve  the  public  hafipiness  at  this 
period.    Beneficial  as  those  preparations 
had  been  with  respect  to  iucemal  com* 
motion,  they  miffht  be  found  still  more 
useful  and  provident,  if  applied  to  exter- 
Bal  danger.    He  here  alluded  principally 
to  the  situation  of  our  old  ally  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces ;   for  if 
neasures  had  been  or  were  to  be  pursued, 
u  respecting  them,  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  positive  ties  of  treaties,  we 
ought  to  interpose,  and  we  are,  by  these 
prepsrations,  the  better  able  to  do  so  with 
effect.    He  was  happy  to  be  informed, 
^t  the  excess  of  the  annual  revenue 
°cy<mdthe  ordinary  expenditure  would 
^pljr  provide  for  vigorous  preparations. 
He  tmcnrely  lamented  thatno  iarthcr  di- 


minutaon  of  the  existing  taxes  oould  for 
the  present,  be  expected ;  but  the  best 
means  of  attaining  those  important  objects, 
undoubtedly  would  be  the  prosecution  of 
such  measures  as  would  best  secure  the 
public  tranquillity.    He  then  moved, 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  m^'esty,  to  return  his  majesty  the 
thanks  of  this  House,  for  his  most  graci- 
ous speech  from  the  throne : 

"  To  assure  his  majesty,  that  it  would 
have  afforded  us  the  most  sincere  satis- 
faction, if  his  majesty  could  have  an- 
nounced to  us  the  secure  and  undisturbed 
continuance  of  all  the  blessing,  which  his 
majesty's  subjects  have  derived  from  a 
state  OT  tranquiUity ;  but  that  we  are  fully 
sensible  that  events  have  recently  oc- 
cuzred,  ^diich  must  require  our  united 
vigilance  and  exertion  to  preserve  to  Mb 
country  the  advantages  which  it  has  hi- 
therto enjoyed : 

**  That  it  has  been  impossible  for  us 
not  to  perceive,  from  our  own  observa- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  countrr, 
the  increased  activity  with  which  sedi- 
tious practices  have  of  late  been  openly 
renewed^ 

*<  That  we  learn  with  concern,  that  not 
only  a  spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder  (the 
natural  consequence  of  such  practices)  has 
shown  itself  in  acts  of  riot  ana  insurrection, 
which  required  the  interposition  of  a  mi- 
litary force  in  support  oi  the  civil  magis- 
trate, but  that  the  industry  employed  to 
excite  discontent  has  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  design  to  attempt,  in  concert 
with  persons  in  foreign  countries,  the  de- 
struction of  our  happy  constitution,  and 
the  subversion  of  ail  order  and  govern- 
ment: 

*<  To  express  our  sense  of  the  temper 
and  prudence  which  have  induced  his  ma- 
jesty to  observe  a  strict  neutrdity  with 
respect  to  the  war  on  the  continent,  and 
uniformly  to  abstain  from  an^  inter- 
ference with  respect  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  France ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  cannot  but 
participate  in  the  just  uneasiness  with 
which  his  majesty  must  observe  any  indi- 
cations of  an  intention  to  excite  disturb- 
ances in  other  countries,  to  disregard  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue 
views  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement, 
and  particularly  to  adopt  measures  towards 
his  majesty's  allies  the  States  General,  in- 
consistent with  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  positive  stipulations  of  existing  trea- 
ties :  .      . 
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<<  That  the  circuidAtaiioes  wbieb  bit 
nu^sty  has  been  pleased  to  commuiucate 
to  us,  appear  to  have  rendered  it  highly 
important,  for  the  safety  and  interest  of 
tbi#  country,  that  his  majesty  should 
have  recourse  to  those  measures  of  pre* 
feotion,  and  internal  defence,  with  which 
he  id  entrusted  by  law ; 

."  That  we  sincerely  hope  that  these 
exertions,  and  the  steps  which  his  majesty 
has  taken  for  augmenting  his  naval  and 
military  force*  will  have  the  happy  ten- 
dency both  to  maintain  internal  tranquil- 
lity, and  to  render  a  firm  and  temperate 
conduct  effectual  for  preserving  the  bles- 
sings of  peace : 

'*  That  his  majesty  may,  at  the  same 
time,  rely  on  our  zealous  concurrence  in 
such  measures  as  may  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  security  ot  these  kingdoms, 
and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  our 
engagements : 

^  That  we  shall  proceed  to  make  such 
provision  as  shall  be  requisite  for  the  se- 
veral branches  of  the  public  service  t 

'<  That  we  must  indeed  see,  with  the 
deepest  regret,  any  necessity  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  which  may  for  a  time 
grevent  the  application  of  adcutional  sums, 
eyond  those  already  annually  appro- 
priated, to  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  or  retard  the  relief  which  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  might  derive  from  a  fur- 
ther diminution  of  taxes ;  but  that  we  are 
fully  aware  that  those^reatends  (to  which 
our  views  must  anxiously  be  directed)  will 
themselves  ultimately  be  best  promoted 
by  such  vigorous  and  timely  exertions  as 
may  be  necessary  for  our  present  and  fu- 
ture safety  and  tranquillity:  and  that  it 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  a  great  consolation 
to  us  to  find,  that  the  excess  of  the  actual 
revenue,  beyond  the  ordinary  expenditurct 
is  such  as  to  furnish  ample  resources  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  vigorous  prepa- 
rations, if  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
should  render  such  preparations  requisite  : 
<«  To  offer  to  his  majesty  our  cordial  con- 
gratulations on  the  brilliant  successes  of 
the  British  arms  in  India,  under  the  able 
conduct  of  the  marquis  Cornwallis,  and 
on  the  termination  of  the  war  in  that 
country  by  an  advantageous  and  honour- 
able peace,  which  can,  in  no  respect,  be 
more  satisfactory  thaa  in'  its  tendency 
to  secure  the  futufeMcanquillity  of  the 
British  dominions  in  that  part  of  the 
world :  and  to  assure  his  m^j^y,  that  we 
shall  employ  our  utmost  attezi(i06,  with  a 
viev/  to  such  measures  for  the  future  go< 
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vemment  of  thoae  valuable  pomt^momm^ 
as  shall  appear^  from  e&pedence  and  lull 
oensideraiioBy  most  likely  to  provide  for 
their  intenuil  prosperity,  and  to  aeove 
the  iamortaat  advantages  which  amy  be 
derived  from  thenoe  to  Sie^mmeroe  ] 
revenues  of  this  country : 

'*  To  express  the  zeal  and 
with  which  we  shall  enter  on  the 
deration  of  any  meaaurea  which  may  ap« 
pear  to  be  necessary,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  for  enforcing  obedie&c» 
to  the  laws,  and  for  repressing  every  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  peace  and  traaqpiii* 
lity  of  these  Jkingdoms : 

^<  To  beseech  his  majesty  to  bdiere, 
that  no  endeavours  will  be  wanting,  an 
our  part,  which  can  contribute  to  the  pre- 
sent security  and  permanent  advantage  of 
the  country:  that  we  shall,  on  every  oc*- 
casion,  be  anxious  to  maaifeat  the  eon^ 
tinuance  of  our  dutiful  and  aflEbctiomte 
attachment  to  his  majesty,  as  well  as  our 
firm  determination  to  defend  and  main- 
tain that  constitution,  which  has  so  loo^ 
protected  the  liberties,  and  promoted  the 
happiness^  of  every  class  of  his  majesty's 
subjects : 

*'  That,  feeling  it  to  be  our  first  and 
most  essential  duty  to  preserve  and  trans* 
mit  to  posterity  the  inestimable  blessings 
which,  under  the  &vour  of  Providence, 
we  have  ourselves  experienced,  we  re- 
ceive, with  the  warmest  emotions  of  gra- 
titude, the  gracious  assurances  of  his  ma* 
jesty  8  sealous,  and  cordial  co-operation  ; 
and  we  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
decided  support  of  a  firee  aad  loyal  peo- 
ple." 

Mr.  fValiace  seconded  the  motion.  He. 
said  that  no  man  could  entertain  a  ra- 
tional doubt  of  the  propriety  of  every  parr 
of  the  speech,  and  of  the  measure  of  cal- 
ling the  parliament  together  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  prorogation. 
The  insurrections  that  had  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  mat- 
ters of  such  notoriety,  that  it  would  be  a. 
waste  of  time  to  enumerate  or  specifv  them. 
Publications  had  been  circulated  through 
the  country,  calculated  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people,  to  render  them  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present  government,  and 
to  induce  them  to  pull  down  our  happy 
constitution  and  establish  in  its  stead  ano* 
ther,  formed  on  the  modd  of  the  French 
republic.  That  the  societies,  by  which 
these  publications  were  circolatCMl,  must' 
have  had  such  a  revolution  for  their  ob- 
ject; could  not  be  doubted  by  ai^  manr 
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who  CDoaidered  that  there  was  a  dose  COB* 
nexion  between  them  and  the  ruling  pow- 
ers mFranoe«  They  kept  up  a  correspcm- 
denoe  with  the  national  convention^  and 
ereo  feat  over  deputies  to  it,  who  were 
received  with  liie  utmost  respect,  whose 
addresses  were    loudly    applauded,    and 
who  were  admitted  with  honours  into  Uie 
body  of  the  house.    These  societies  sym- 
pathised in  every  thing  with  the  French: 
their  countenances  betrayed  a  dejection, 
when  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  on  his 
mardi  to  Paris,  which  could  be  surpassed 
only  by  the  extravagant  ioy  which  they 
expressed  iHien  he  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
Their  connexion  with  the  French  was  the  ^ 
more  alarming,  as  the  latter  professed  . 
principles  dangerous  to  every  neighbour- 1 
ing  state;  they  maintained  Uie  propriety  | 
of  fomenting  divisions  among  the  subjects 
^  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  held  out 
promises  of  protection  and  support  to  all 
those  who  should  think  themselves  ag- 
grieved, and  wished  therefore  to  change 
the  form  of  their  government.    In  conse- 
4|uenee  of  those  principles,  they  had  al- 
ready invaded  the  Netherlands,  and  now 
threatened  to  deprive  the  Dutch  of  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  long  enjoyed, 
which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by 
France  herself,  by  England,  and  even  by 
the  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands.     They 
could  therefore  have  no  just  ground  for 
such  a  proceeding;    whilst  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  bound  to  fuldl  our  en- 
gagements with  Holland  specifically  con- 
tracted, without  inquiring  why  or  where- 
fore the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  had 
been  secured  to  the  dutch.      AH  that  we 
had  to  consider  on  the  occasion  was,  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  that  river  by  the  consent  of 
surrounding  nations,  and  of  the  house  of 
Austria  itself;  and  that  we  had  pledged 
ourselves  to  maintain  them  in  that  posses- 
sion.     Seeing  the  state  ofaflhirsm  this 
point  of  view,  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  he   seconded  the  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress, because  he  conceived  that  in  so  do- 
ing he  was  giving  support  to  a  system  of 
government  under  which  the  country  had 
risen  to  enviable  prosperity. 

Lord  Fielding  said,  that  it  had  not  been 
4>{ien  in  his  power  to  agree  with  ministers 
or  give  his  approbation  to  their  mea- 
sures; on  this  day,  however,  they  should 
have  his  supports  The  question  on  this 
occasicm  was  not  whether  we  should  have 
tliis  minister  or  that,  but  whether  we 
should  have  any  government  at  all.    The 


time  was  come  When  every  man  who  waa 
a  friend  to  monarchy,  and  to  the  eonisti* 
lotion  in  diurch  and  state,  as  it  was  es« 
tablished  at  the  (^orious  revolution,  shoold 
ffipeak  out,  and  rally  round  the  dtraaie^ 
That  throne  and  that  cimstitution  he  wwi 
determined  to  defend  at  the  hazard  of 
every  thingliiat  was  dear  to  him ;  and  if 
ministers  stood  in  need  of  new  or  extfa^ 
ordinary  powers  for  the  preservation  of 
both,  he,  ibr  onewas  ready  to  Tote  them ; 
and  as  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity  in  this 
declaration,  he  gave  notice  that  he  would 
on  Monday  next  move  for  leave  to  bring 
m  a  bill  for  suspending  the  habeas-corpuB 
act,  as  far  as  it  should  relate  to  the  per^ 
sons  of  foreigners. 

The  Earl  of  Wycombe  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  approve  of  what 
he  did  not  understand,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  give  praise  to  ministers,  or  vote 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  for  what 
was  either  not  within  his  knowledge,  or 
beyond  his  comprehension.  But  this  much 
he  was  able  to  sav,  that  the  speech  ca- 
lumniated the  people  of  England ;   for  so 
far  was  he  from  being  able  to  discover  any. 
trace  or  symptom  of  insurrection,  that  the 
kingdom  was  at  that  very  moment  abso- 
lutely overflowing  with  loyalty.     To  the 
constitution  he  was  as  warmly  attached  as 
any  man  in  the  nation,  and  would  be  as 
resdy  to  rally  round  the  throne  and  de^* 
fend  it  in  the  hour  of  danger.      He  be-* 
lieved  that  there  were  very  few,  if  any 
who  entertained  a  serious  wish   to  puU 
down  the  constitution.      The  calamities 
which  hadbefallen  a  neighbouring  country 
would  deter  men  from  forming  expen-* 
mental  governments.    He  knew  that  with 
respect  to  forms  of  government,  in  gene** 
ral  there  were  different  opinions  held  in 
England ;  but  they  were  merely  specula- 
tive, and  ought  not  to  occasion  any  alarm, 
unless  they  were  called  forth  into  action, 
and    made    the  ground -work   of   active 
measures.      It  was  impossible  that  men- 
should  discuss  a  question  respecting  forms: 
of  government,  without  differing  from  each 
other  in  opinion ;  but  as  long  as  they  con-' 
fined  themselves  to  mere  argument,  they* 
could  not  be  said,  to  afford  any  real  ground 
for  alarm*      The  constitution  of  England 
Was  perfeq^  safe,  because  it  was  a  good, 
one,  and  Ibr  a*^ll  better  reason,  because^ 
it  was  thfe  gcj^Wffiment  of  the   people's 
choice.    \  Where,  then,  he  asked  was  the 
causeeMt^  alarm  ?  It  was  evident  that  it 
did  lufcHCxisriu  England.    Did  gentlemen 
think  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  Scotland^ 
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Certainly  not;  for  what  the  people  of 
that  country  looked  for  was  not  a  subver- 
skm,  but  simply  a  reform  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  removal  of  certain  abuses  or 
defects  in  the  representation  of  the  Com- 
mons. They  had  no  hostile  intentions 
against  either  the  crown  or  the  House  of 
J^ords*  Was  it  in  Ireland  that  the  cause 
for  alarm  might  be  discovered?  Certamly 
not ;  for  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  of 
that  kingdom  were  neither  unreasonable 
nor  inimical  to  the  constitution.  They 
looked  for  a  participation  of  its  blessings, 
and  not  for  its  overthrow ;  and  he  hoped 
the  day  was  not  distant  when  civil  penal- 
ties on  account  of  religious  opinions 
would  be  at  an  end,  when  religion  would 
be  considered  by  the  state  in  the  light  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  as  a  matter 
l^etween  the  creature  and  his  maker. — He 
had  heard  with  great  sorrow  that  part  of 
his  majesty's  speech  which  adverted  to 
the  possibility  of  a  foreign  war.  There  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  a  sufficient  cause  for 
it  at  present;  nor  did  he  believe  that  any 
thing  short  of  an  actual  invasion  could 
justify  a  nation  in  entering  into  a  foreign 
war.  He  was  so  very  near  being  decidemy 
of  that  opinion,  that  if  a  motion  were 
made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  de- 
claring that  the  country  should  never  en- 
gage in  any  war,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  an  invasion,  he  verily  believed  he 
should  vote  for  it.  If  we  were  bound  by 
the  treaty  of  1788  to  maintain  to  Holland 
the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  to  the  Stadtholder  his  privileffes,  more 
shame  to  those  who  entered  into  such 
an  engagement.  His  lordship  read  the 
third  article  of  that  treaty,  and  showed 
that  it  amounted  to  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations.  The  office  of  stadtholder,  he  said 
was  no  essential  part  of  the  republic ;  the 
Dutch  might  see  cause  for  modifying  or 
abolishing  it ;  but  this  article  told  them, 
that  if  ever  they  should  presume  to  do 
such  a  thing,  though  they  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  do  it,  the  power  of  Eng- 
land should  be  sent  forth  in  support  of  the 
stadtholder,  and  against  the  sovereign 
right  of  the  republic.  The  opening  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  did  not  strike 
him  as  being  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
justify  a  war  with  France.  Were  she  to 
wish  to  throw  open  that  trade  to  Spanish 
America,  would  it  be  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land to  prevent  her  ?  She  might  even 
open  to  herself  the  Black  Sea ;  but  that 
would  not  operate  to  the  injury  or  exclu- 
sion of  England  -,  for  her  activity  and  her 
•  t 


oapital  would  enal^  her  to  poftoe  the 
saoae  track,  and  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  advantages  of  the  trade  carried  on  m 
ihai  quarter.  Should  we  unfortunately 
be  forced  into  a  war  with  France,  who 
certainly  had  not  provoked  it  by  any  act 
of  hostility  or  attempt  to  invade  our  ter- 
ritory, he  did  not  see  how  we  could  analie 
any  impression  upon  that  country.  She 
had  of  late  begun  to  think  that  a  system 
of  colonizing,  and  holding  transmarine 
possessions,  was  not  wise  or  politic,  and 
therefore  she  would  not  be  very  soHcitotta 
about  preserving  her  colonies,  which  she 
now  considered  rather  as  her  weakness 
than  her  strength;  and,  indeed,  this  opi- 
nion respecting  such  possessions  was  not 
peculiar  to  France,  for  there  were  per- 
sons of  great  abilities  who  docdited  much 
whether  England  would  not  be  more 
powerful  without  her  colonies  than  with 
tliem;  for  whilst  on  the  one  hand  she 
would  be  sure  of  being  able  to  trade  with 
them,  she  would  on  the  other  find 
herself  relieved  from  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  defending  them.  The  revolution 
in  North  America  had  occasioned  tiiit 
doubt;  for  our  commerce  with  the 
United  States  was  more  advantageous  to 
us  at  this  moment  than  it  was  wlulst  they 
were  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  con* 
sequently  when  the  mother  country  was 
obliged  to  incur  the  expense  of  defending 
them.  We  might,  it  was  true,  injure  the 
trade  of  France,  were  we  to  go  to  war 
with  that  country ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  more  our  own  trade 
was  extended,  the  more  it  would  be  ex*' 

Sosed  to  danger.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
id  not  hesitate  to  declare,  th&t  in  his  opi- 
nion a  war  with  France,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  would  be  highly  impru* 
dent ;  he,  therefore,  should  not  be  able 
to  vote  for  the  address. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said:— Although,  Sir, 
what  has  fallen  from  the  noble  earl  be- 
hind me  contains  the  substance  of  almost 
all  that  I  have  to  ofier,  and  althouffh  it 
must  have  produced  tlie  effects  wnich 
good  sense,  truth,  and  solid  argument 
never  fail  to  produce  on  a  great  bodv,  the 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  all  who  heard 
him,  insomuch,  tnat  no  one  seemed  ready 
to  venture  to  rise  up  in  answer  to  the  no- 
ble earl,  yet  I  cannot  avoid  offering  my 
opinion  on  the  present  most  critical  and 
most  alarming  occasion.  I  am  not  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  man. 
as  not  to  know,  that  in  public  speaking,* 
in  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
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hearers,  bendei  tke  eficacy  of  lair  and 
candid  reaaoningy  a  man  ought  always  to 
be  in   temper  and  unison  with  his  audi- 
ence.    He  ought  to  show,  thst  however 
tbey  may  differ  upon  points,  they  are  still 
puraiiin^    in^  reality   the   same    object, 
namely*  the  love  of  truth.    With  this  ob- 
ject in  yiewt  I  shall,  Sir,  state  explicitly 
what  are  my  sentiments  on  the  subjects 
now  presented  to  our  notice  by  the  speech 
from  Che  throne.    And  first,  I  state  it  to 
be  my  conviction,  that  we  are  assembled 
at  the  most  critical  and  momentous  crisis, 
not  only  that  I  have  ever  known,  but  that 
I  have  ever  read  of  in  the  history  of  this 
country— a  crisis  not  merely  interesting 
to  ourselves  but  to  all  nations  ;  and  that 
on  the  conduct  of  parliament  at  this  crisis 
depends  not  only  the  fate  of  the  British 
conatitution,  but  the  future  happiness  of 
mankind.— His  majesty's  speech,  Sir,  is 
full  of  a  variety  of  assertions,  or  perhaps  I 
should  not  make  use  of  the  word  asser- 
tions, without  adding,  that  it  has  also  a 
variety  of  insmuations  conveyed  in  the 
shape  of  assertions,  which  roast  impress 
every  man  with  the  most  imminent  ap- 
prehenaions  for  the  safety  of  every  thing 
that  is   justly  dear  to   Englishmen.    U 
is  our  first  duty  to  inqiure  into  the  truth 
of  Uiese  assertions  and  insinuations    so 
conveyed  to  us  from  the  throne.    I  am 
sure  I  need  not  recur  to  the  old  parlia- 
mentary usage  of  declaring,  that  when  I 
speak  of  the  king's  speech,  I  mean  to  be 
considered  as  speaking  of  the  speech  of 
the  minister,  since  no  one,   I  trust,  will 
impute  to  me  a  want  of  due  and  sincere 
respect  for  his  majesty.    It  is  the  speech 
which  his  majesty  has  been  advised,  oy  his 
confidential  servants,  to  deliver  from  the 
throne.    They  are  responsible  for  every 
letter  of  it,  and  to  them  and  them  only, 
every  observation  is  addressed.     I  state 
it,  therefore,  to  be  my  firm  opinion,  that 
there  is  not  one  fact  asserted  in  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  which  is  not  false — not  one 
assertion  or  insinuation  which  is  not  un« 
founded.    Nay,  I  cannot  be  so  uncandid 
as  to  believe,  that  even  the  ministers 
themselves  think  them  true.    This  charge 
upon  his  majesty's  ministers  is  of  so  seri- 
ous a  kind,   that  I  do  not  pronounce  it 
lightly;  and  I  desire  that  gentlemen  will 
go  fairly  into  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  manifest  the  proper  spirit  of 
the  r^resentatives  of  the  people  m  such 
a  moment.    What  the  noble  earl  said  is 
most,  strictly    true.    The  great,  promi- 
nent feature. of  the  speech  is,  that  it  is  an 
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intolerable  calumny  on  the  people  of 
Great  Britain ;  an  insinuation  of  so  gross 
and  so  black  a  nature,  that  it  deman£  the 
strictest  inquiry,  and  the  most  severe .  pu-. 
niahment. 

The  next  assertion  is,  that  there  exists 
at  this  moment  an  insurrection  in  this 
kingdom*  An  insurrection!  Where  is 
it  ?  Where  has  it  reared  its  head  ?  Good 
God  1  an  insurrection  in  Great  Britain ! 
No  wonder  that  the  militia  were  called 
out,  and  parliament  assembled  in  the  ex* 
traordinary  way  in  which  they  have  been^ 
But  where  is  it  ?  Two  gentlemen  have 
delivered  sentiinents  in  commendation 
and  illustration  of  the  speech ;  and  yet, 
though  this  insurrection  has  existed  for 
fourteen  days,  they  have  ^ven  us  no  light 
whatever,  no  due,  no  information  where 
to  find  it.  The  ri^t  honourable  ma^;is-i 
trate  teUs  us,  that,  in  his  high  municipal 
situation,  he  has  recetved  certain  informa- 
tion which  he  does  not  think  proper  to 
communicate  to  us.  This  is  really  carry* 
in^  the  doctrine  of  confidence  to  a  length 
inaeed.  Not  content  with  ministers  lead- 
ing the  House  of  Connnons  into  the  most 
extravagant  and  einbarrasing  situations, 
under  the  blind  cover  of  confidence,  we 
are  now  told  that  a  municipal  magistrate 
has  information  of  an  insurrection,  which 
he  does  not  choose  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  but  which  he  assures 
us  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  alarm  that 
has  spread  over  the  whc^  country !  The 
hon.  seconder  tells  us,  that  the  **  insur- 
rections are  too  notorious  to  be  de- 
scribed." I  will  take  upon  me  to  say.  Sir, 
that  it  is  not  the  notoriety  of  the  insurrec- 
tions which  prevents  those  gentlemen  from 
communicating  to  us  the  particulars,  but 
their  non-existence;. — ^The  speech  goes  on 
in  the  same  strain  of  calumny  and  false- 
hood, and  says,  "  the  industry  employed 
to  excite  discontent  on  various  pretexts 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has 
appeared  to  proceed  from  a  design  to  at- 
tempt the  destruction  of  our  happy  con- 
stitution, aud  the  subversion  of  all  order 
apd  government.'*  I  beseech  gentlemen 
to  consider  the  import  of  these  words, 
and  I  demand  of  their  honour  and  truth, 
if  they  believe  this  assertion  to  be  founded 
in  fact.  There  have  been,  as  I  under- 
stand, and  as  every  one  must  have  heard, 
some  slight  riots  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  I  ask  them,  were  not  the  va- 
rious pretexts  of  these  different  tumults 
false,  and  used  only  to  cover  an  attempt 
to  destroy  our  happy  ccuEistitution  ?    X 
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have^hetrd  of  a  tumaH  «t  SbMddf  of  iuiO« 
ther  at  LeitH,  «£  jome  not  at  Yaxmouth, 
and  of  something  of  the  tame  natare  at 
Ferth  and  Dundee^  I  aak  gentlemea  if 
they  believe  that  in  each  of  these  plaeea 
die  avowed  object  of  the  complaint  of  the 
people,  was  not  the  real  one<-*tbat  the 
sailors  at  Shields,  Yarmouth,  &c  did  not 
ceaUy  want  some  increase  of  thdr  wages, 
but  where  actaated  by  a  desiffn  of  over- 
tlirowing  the  constitution?  Is  there  a 
nan  in  England  who  beheves  this  insinu- 
ation to  be  true  ?  And  in  like  mann^  of 
every  other  meeting,  to  whidi,  in  the 
present  spirit,  men  may  give  the  name  of 
tamukuous  assembling.  I  desire  to  know 
tf  there  has  been  discovered  any  motive 
other  dian  their  open  and  avowed  one. 
And  yet,  with  tins  conviction  in  our 
mittds^  we  are  called  upon  to  declare  di- 
sectly  our  belief  and  persuasion  that  these 
thiiigs  are  so*  We  are  called  upon  to  join 
ia  l!ie  libel  upon  oar  constituents.  The 
aaswer  to  the  speech  says,  that  we  know 
of  the  tumuh  and  disor&r,  but  as  to  the 
actual  insurrection,  it  more  modestly 
make  os  say,  *^  iiuA  we  are  sornr  to  hear 
there  is  an  insurrection :"  Of  the  ta- 
anilts  and  disorders,  then,  we  have  per« 
sonal  knowledge ;  but  the  insurrection  we 
learn  from  his  majesty's  speech  i 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
aiEurs  of  France,  which  form  the  next 
orominftnt  passage  in  his  majesty's  speech ; 
bat  though  I  &  not  desire  to  enter  at 
length  into  this  part,  1  cannot  conceal  my 
soUiments  on  certain  doctrines  which  i 
have  heard  this  night.  The  honourable 
seconder  thought  proper  to  say,  as  a  proof 
that  there  existed  a  dangerous  spirit  in 
this  country,  that  it  was  manifested  by 
tile  drooping  and  dejected  aspect  of  many 
]^ersoas,  when  the  tidings  of  Ditmourier's 
surrender  arrived  in  England.  What, 
Sir,  is  this  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of 
discontent,  and  of  a  preference  to  rspub* 
Kcan  doctrines  ?  That  men  should  droop 
and  be  dejected  in  their  spirits,  when  they 
heard  that  the  armies  of  despotism  had 
triumphed  over  an  army  fighting  for  li« 
berty ;  if  such  dejection  be  a  proof  tliat 
men  are  discontented  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  and  leagued  with  fo- 
reigners in  an  attempt  to  destroy  it,  I 
give  myself  up  to  my  country  as  a  guilty 
nan,  for  I  freely  confess,  that  when  I 
keai4  of  the  surrender  or  retreat  of  Du- 
mourie? ,  tad  that  there  was  a  probability 
of  the  triumph  of  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  PtuMta  over  ^  liberties  qt  France^ 
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riiy'SpVttS  drooped,  aad  I  waa  dejected^ 
What,  Sir,  coido  any  man  whe  krvea  llie 
constitution  of  finglflind;  who  Ceebits  prio« 
dpleain  his  heart,  wish  success  toihe  duke 
or  Brunswick,  after  revihag  a  Manifeato* 
**■■    » »■«     » 

•  The  following  is  a  Copy  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  Manifesto : 

**  When  their  nugesties  the  empeitor  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  entrusted  me  with  the 
c<Hnmand  of  their  armies,  which  have  since 
entered  Frante,  and  rendered  me  the  organ 
of  their  intentions,  expressed  in  the  two  de- 
clarations of  the  S5th  and  27th  of  July  179^, 
their  majesties  were  incapable  of  supposins; 
the  scenes  of  horror  which  have  preceded  and 
brought  on  the  imprisoimient  of  the  royal  ^- 
*miiy  of  France.  Such  enormities,  of  which 
the  history  of  the  most  barhuous.  aations 
hardly  furnishes  an  example,  were  not,  how* 
ever,  the  ultimate  point  to  which  the  same 
audacbus  demagogues  aspired. 

'*  The  suppression  of  the  king's  fiinctions, 
which  had  been  reserved  to  him  by  the  con- 
stitution (so  long  boasted  as  expressing  the 
national  wish)  was  the  last  crime  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  and  which  has  brought  on 
France  the  two  dreacMul  seomges  of  war  and 
anarchy.  There  is  but  one  step  more  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  those  evils ;  and  a  thought* 
less  caprice,  the  forerunner  of  the  fall  of  na« 
tions^  nas  overwhelmed  those  wUo  (juallfy 
themselves  the  substitutes  of  the  nation,  to 
confirm  its  happiness  and  rights  on  the  most 
solid  basis.  The  first  decree  of  their  conven- 
tion was  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  France  • 
and  the  unquatified  acclamations  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, some  of  whom  are  strangers,  has 
been  thought  of  sufficient  weight  to  o verba* 
lance  the  opinions  of  fourteen  centuries,  du- 
ring which  tlie  French  monarchy  has  existed. 

"  This  proceeding,  at  which  only  the  ene- 
mies of  France  coufd  rejoice,  if  they  could 
suppose  its  effects  lasting,  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  firm  resolution  which  their  majesties 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia  have 
adopted,  and  from  which  Uiey  will  never  de> 
part,— that  of  restoring  his  most  christtaa 
Biajesty  to  his  liberty,  safety,  and  royal  dig- 
nity, or  to  take  exemplary  vengeance  on 
those  who  dare  to  continue  their  insults. 

"  For  these  ueasons,  the  undersigned  de- 
clares to  the  French  nation  in  general,  and  to 
every  individual  in  particular,  that  their  ma- 
jesties the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
invariably  attached  to  the  principle  of  not 
interfering  in  the  internal  government  of 
France,  persist  equally  in  reouiring  that  his 
most  christian  majesty,  and  all  the  royal  fd« 
mily  shall  be  instantly  set  at  liberty  by  those 
who  now  imprison  them. — ^Their  majesties 
insist  also,  that  the  royal  dignity  shajl,  with- 
out delay,  be  reestablished  in  France  in  the 
person  of  Louis  16th  and  his  successors;  and 
that  measures  may  be  taken  in  ord^  that 
the  royal  dignity  may  pot  again  be  liable  to 
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whidi  violated  evenr  doctrine  that  Eng« 
liArticn  hold  sacred^  which  trampled  un- 
der ftot  everf  principle  of  justice  and 
bumaxiity  and  freedom  and  true  govem- 
ment;    and   upon  which  the  conibined 
armies  entered  the  kioffdom  of  France, 
With  which  they  had  nothing  to  do ;  and 
when  he  heard,  or  thought  that  he  saw  a 
^ohability  of  their  success,  could  any 
man  possessing  true  British  feelings  be 
other  than  dejected  ?    I  honestly  confess, 
Sir»  that  I  never  felt  more  sincere  ^loom 
and  dejection  in  my  life ;  for  I  saw  m  the 
triumph  of  that  conspiracy,  not  merely 
the    ruin  of  lil>erty  in  France,  but  the 
ruin  of  liberty  in  England  ;  the  ruin  of 
the  liberty  or  man.    But^  am  I  to  be  told 
that  my  sorrow  was  an  evident  proof  of 
my   being  connected  with  the  French  na- 
tlon,  or  with  any  persons  in  that  nation, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  creating 
disccmtents  in  England,  or  in  making  any 
attempt  to  destroy  the  British  constitu- 
tion ?     If  such  a  conclusion  were  to  be 
dravni  from  the  dejection  of  those  who 
are  hostile  to  the  maxims  of  tyranny, 
upon  which  the  invasion  of  France  was 
ibcmded,  what  must  we  say  of  those  men 
who  acknowledge  that  tliey  are  sorry  the 
invasion  did  not  prosper  i    Am  I  to  be- 
lieve that  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  all 
others,  who  confess  their  sorrow  at  the 
failure,  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  were  con- 
nected with  the  courts  in  concert,  and 
that  a  considerable  body  of  persons  in 

the  insult  to  which  it  is  now  subject.  If  the 
French  nation  h<ive  not  entirely  lost  sight  of 
their  real  interests,  and  if,  free  in  their  resolu- 
tions, they  wish  to  end  the  calamities  of  war, 
which  expose  so  many  provinces  to  the  evils 
inseparable  from  armies,  they  will  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  declare  their  acquiescence  with 
the  peremptory  demands  which  I  address  to 
them  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  king 
of  Prussia;  and  which,  if  refused,  must  inevi- 
ttMy  bring  uo  this  kingdom,  lately  so  flour- 
ishinjb  new  and  more  terrible  misfortunes. 

*^  The  measures  which  the  French  nation 
may  adopt,  in  consequence  of  this  declara- 
tion, must  either  extend  and  perpetuate  the 
dreadful  effects  of  an  unhappy  war,  in  de- 
stroying, by  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  the 
means  of  renewing  the  ancient  connexions 
miuch  subsisted  between  France  and  the  so- 
vereigns of  Europe,  or  those  measures  may 
open  the  way  to  negociations  for  the  re-esta^ 
blishment  of  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity, 
which  those  who  name  themselves  the  depu* 
ties  of  the  national  will  are  most  interested 
in  restoring  speedily  to  the  nation. 

*  C.  F.  DUKB  Of  BaVKSWICK  LVN£NBVP.G.** 
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this  country  were  actually  in  the  horrid 
league  formed  against  human  liberty  ? 
Are  we  taught  to  bring  this  heavy  charge 
against  all  those,  whose  spirits  drooped 
on  the  reverse  of  the  news,  and  when  it 
turned  out  that  it  was  not  Dumourier,  but 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  who  had  re-? 
treated?  No ;  he  would  not  charge  them 
with  being  confederates  with  the  invaders 
of  France ;  nor  could  they  believe,  that  Uie 
really  constitutional  men  of  England,  who 
rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  of  that  horrid 
and  profligate  scheme,  wished  to  draw 
therefrom  any  thing  hostile  to  the  esta^ 
blished  government  of  England. 

But  wnat.  Sir,  are  the  doctrines  that 
they  desire  to  set  up  by  this  insinuation 
of  gloom  and  deiection?  That  English- 
men are  not  to  dare  to  have  any  genuine 
feelings  of  their  own ;  that  they  must  not 
rejoice  but  by  rule ;  that  they  must  not 
think  but  by  order;  that  no  man  shall 
dare  to  exercise  his  faculties  in  contem- 
plating the  objects  that  surround  him,  nor 
give  way  to  the  indulgence  of  his  joy  or 
grief  in  the  emotions  that  they  excite, 
but  according  to  the  instructions  that  he 
shall  receive.  That,  in  observing  the 
events  that  happen  to  surrounding  and 
neutral  nations,  ne  shall  not  dare  to  think 
whether  they  are  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  or  the  contrary ;  and  that  he  must 
take,  not  merely  his  opinions,  but  his  sen- 
sations from  his  majesty's  ministers  and 
their  satellites  for  the  time  being !  Sir, 
whenever  the  time  shall  come  that  the 
character  and  spirits  of  Englishmen  are  so 
subdued ;  when  they  shall  consent  to  .be- 
lieve that  every  thing  which  happens 
around  is  indifferent  both  to  their  under- 
standings and.  their  hearts ;  and  when  they 
shall  be  brought  to  rejoice  and  grieve,  just 
as  it  shall  suit  the  taste,  the  caprice,  or 
the  ends  of  ministers,  dien  I  pronounce 
the  constitution  of  this  country  to  be  ex- 
tinct. We  have  read.  Sir,  of  religious  per-? 
secutions,  of  the  implacable  oppressions 
of  the  Roman  see,  of  the  horrors  of  the 
inquisition  of  Spain  ;  but  so  obdurate,  so 
hard,  so  intolerable  a  scheme  of  cruelty, 
was  never  engendered  in  the  mind  of, 
much  less  practised  by,  any  tyrant,  spiri- 
tual or  temporal.  For  see  to  what  lengths 
they  carry  this  system  of  intellectual  op- 

Eressionl  ^*  On  various  pretexts  there 
ave  been  tumults  and  disorders,  but  die 
true  design  was  the  destruction  of  our 
happy  constitution.'*  So  says  the  speech, 
and  mark  the  illustration  ofihe  right  hoti. 
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magistrate :  <<  There  have  been  Tarioui  ao- 
cietiefi  establUhed  in  the  city  of  LoadoOy 
instituted  for  the  plausible  purpose  of 
merely  discussing  constitutional  questions 
but  which  were  really  designed  to  propa- 
gate seditious  doctrines."  So,  then,  by 
this  new  scheme  of  tyranny,  we  are  not  to 
judge  of  the  conduct  ofmen  by  their  overt 
acts^  but  are  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  at 
once  the  province  and  the  power  of  the 
Deity ;  we  are  to  arraign  a  man  for  his 
secret  thoushts,  and  to  punish  him,  be- 
cause we  chuse  to  believe  him  guilty! 
«<  You  tell  me,  indeed,"  says  one  of  these 
municipal  inquisitors,  <<  that  you  meet  for 
an  honest  purpose,  but  I  know  better ; 
your  plausible  pretext  shall  not  impose 
upon  me  ;  I  know  your  seditious  design ; 
I  will  brand  you  for  a  traitor  by  my  own 

E roper  autliority.'*    What  innocence  can 
e  safe  against  such  a  power  ?    What  in- 
quisitor of  Spain,  of  ancient  or  of  modem 
tyranny,    can  hold    so  lofly    a     tone? 
Well  and  nobly  and  seasonably,  has  the 
noble  earl  said — and  I  would  not  weaken 
the  sentiment  by  repeating  it  in  terms 
less  forcible  than  his  own,  but  that  eternal 
truth  cannot  suffer  by  the  feebleness  of 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed — <<  There 
are  speculative  people  in  this  country,  who 
disapprove  of  the  system  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  there  must  be  such  men  as 
long  as  the  land  is  free ;  for  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  freedom  for  men  to  differ 
upon  speculative  points.''     Is  it  possible 
to  concerve,  that  it  should  enter  mto  the 
imaginations  of  freemen    to  doubt    this 
truth  i  The  instant  that  the  general  sense 
of  the  people  shall  question  this  truth, 
and  that  opinion  shall  be  held  dependent 
on  the  will  of  ministers  and  magistrates, 
from  that  moment  I  date  the  extinction  of 
our  liberties  as  a  people.  Our  constitution 
was  not  made,  thank  God !  in  a  day.    It 
is  the  result  of  gradual  and  progressive 
wisdom.       Never   has    the     protecting 
genius  of  England  been  either  asleep  or 
satisfied. 

*^  0  but  man,  proud  man ! 
Brest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep.'' 

Now,  it  seems,  the  constitution  is  com- 
plete— now  we  are  to  stand  still.  We  are 
to  deride  the  practice  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers:  we  are  to  elevate  our- 
selves with  the  constitution  in  our 
hands,  and  to  hold  it  forth  to  a  wondering 
world  as  a  model  of  human  •  perfection. 
Away  with  all  further  improvement,  for 
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it  is  impossible  I  Away  with  all  further 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  man  in  aocietj, 
for  it  is  needless!  Let  no  man  touch 
this  work  of  man;  it  is  like  the  work  of 
heaven,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and,  unlike 
every  other  work  of  man,  it  is  neither  ca- 
pable of  perversion  nor  subject  to  decay ! 
Duch  is  tne  presumptuous  language  tlut 
we  hear ;  and,  not  content  with  this 
hauf  hty  tone,  they  imitate  the  celebrated 
anaUiema  of  brother  Peter,  in  the  tale  of 
a  tub,  and  exclaim,  *'  G — d  confound  yos 
both  eternally  if  you  ofler  to  bdieve 
otherwise.'' 

Now  this.  Sir,  is  the  criaia  which   I 
think  so  truly  alarming.    We  are  come  to 
the  moment,  when  the  question  ia,  wKether 
we  shall  give  to  the  king,  that  is,  to  the 
executive  government,  complete  power 
over  our  thoughts ;  whether  we  are  to  re- 
sign the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties 
to  the  ministers  for  the  time  being,  or 
whether  we  shall  nuuntain,  that  in  Eng- 
land no  man  is  criminal,  but  by  the  com* 
mission  of  overt  acts  forbidden  by  the 
law.      This  I  call  a  crisis  more  inunineDt 
and  tremendous  than  any  that  the  history 
of  this  country  ever  exhibited.     I  am  not 
so  ignorant  of  the  present  state  of  men's 
minds,  and  of  the  ferment  artfully  created 
as  not  to  know  that  I  amnow  advancing  as 
opinion  likely  to  be  unpopular.     It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  I  have  incurred  the 
same  hazard.    But  I  am  as  ready  to  meet 
the  current  of  popular  opinion  now  run- 
ning in  fiEivour  of  tnose  high  lay  doctrines, 
as  in  the  year  178S  I  was  to  meet  the  op- 
posite torrent,  when  it  was  said,  that  I 
wished  to  sacrifice  the  people   to  the 
crown.    I  will  do  now  as  I  did  then.— I 
will  act  against  the  cry  of  the  moment, 
in  the  confidence,  that  the  good  sense  and 
reflection  of  the  people  will  bear  me  out 
I  know  well  that  there  are  societies  who 
have  published  opinions,  and  circulated 
pamphlets,  containing  doctrines  tending) 
if  you  please,  to  subvert  our  establish- 
ments. I  say  that  they  have  done  nothing 
unlawful  in  this;    for  these    pamphlets 
have  not  been  suppressed  by  law.    Show 
me  the  law  that  orders  these  books  to  be 
burnt,  and  I  will  acknowledge  the  illegs- 
lity  of  their  proceedings ;  but  if  there  be 
no  sudi  law,  you  violate  the  law  in  acting 
without  authority.    You  have  taken  upon 
you  to  do  that  for  which  you  have  no 
warrant;    vou  have  voted  them   to  be 
ffuil^.     w  hat  is  the  course  prescribed  bv 
law  ?  If  any  doctrines  are  pid>lished  tena- 
ing  to  subvert  the  constitution  in  dutch 
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and  «tate,  you  may  take  cognizance  of 

Uie  fact  in  a  eouxt  of  law.      What  have 

you  dooe  ?  Taken  upon  you  by  your  own 

aathority    to  suppreu    them-^to    erect 

eveiy  many  not  merely  into  an  inquisitor, 

but  into  a  judge,  a  spy,  an  informer— to 

set  &ther  against  fottier,  brother  against 

brother,  andneighbouri^nstneigmiour, 

and  in  this  way  you  expect  to  maintain 

the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country! 

You  haye  gone  upon  we   principles  of 

slavery  in  aS  your  proceedings ;  you  nee- 

lect  in  your  conduct  the  foundation  of  Si 

iegitinaate  government,  the  rights  of  the 

people;  and,  setting  up  this  bugbear,  you 

spread  a  panic  for  the  very  purpose  of 

aanctlfyiag  this  infringement,  while  again 

the  very  infringement  engenders  the   evil 

which  you  dread.    One  extreme  natu- 

raUj  leads  to  another.    Those  who  dread 

republicanism,    iy   for   shelter  to    the 

crown.    Those  who  desire  reform  and  are 

calumniated,  are  driven  by  despair  to  re- 

Sublicanism.    And  this  is  the  evil  that  I 
read! 
These  are  the  extremes  into    which 
these  violent  agitations  hurry  the  people 
to  the  gradual  decrease  of  that  middle 
order  ormen  who  shudder  as  much  at  re- 
publicanism on  the  one  hand,  as  they  do 
at  despotism  on  the  other.     That  middle 
order  of  men,  who  have  hitherto  preserved 
to  this  coun^  all  that  is  dear  in  life,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  is  daily  lessening ;  but 
permit  me  to  add,  that  while  my  feeble 
voice  continues,  it  shall  not  be  totally 
extinct ;  there  shall  at  least  be  one  man 
who  will,  in  this  ferment  of  extremes,  pre- 
serve the  centre  point.    I  may  be  abused 
by  one  side,  I   may  be  libelled  by  the 
other ;  I  may  be  branded  at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  the  terms  of  fireband  and 
lukewarm  politician ;  but  though  I  love  po- 
pularity, and  own  that  there  is  no  external 
reward  so  dear  to  me  as  the  good  opinion 
and  confidence  of  my  fellow  citizens,  yet  no 
temptation  whatever  shall  ever  induce  me 
to  join  any  association  that  has  for  its  ob- 
ject a  change  in  the  basis  of  our  constitu- 
tion, or  an  extension  of  that  basis  beyond 
the  just  proportion.      I  will  stand  in  the 
gap,  and  oppose  myself  to  all  the  wild 
projects  of  a  new-fangled  theory,  as  much 
as  against  the  monstrous  iniciuity  of  ex- 
plo&d  doctrines.      I  conceive  the  latter 
to. be  more  our  present  'danger  than  the 
former.    I  see,  not  merely  in  the  panic  of 
the  timorous,  but  in  the  acts  of  the  de* 
ngning,  cause  for  alarm  against  the  most 
^horrent  doctrines.  The  new  associations 


have  acted  with  little  disgiuse.      One  of 
them,  the   association  for  preserving  li- 
berty and  property  against  republicans 
and  levellers,  I  must  applaud  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  practice.      Mr.  Chairman 
Reeves  says,  that  they  will  not  only  pro- 
secute, but  they  will  convince  men,  and 
they  recommend,  among  other  publica- 
tions, a  hand-bill,  intituled,  "  One  penn^r- 
worth  of  truth  from  Thomas  Bull  to  ms 
brother  John,"  in  which,  among  other 
odd  things,  it  is  said,  *<  Have  yon  not  read 
the  Bible  ?    Do  you  not  know  that  it  is 
there  written,  that  kings  are  the  Lord's 
anointed?    But  whoever    heard    of  an 
anointed  republic?  Such  is  the  manner  in 
which  these  associations  are  to  <<  con- 
vince" the  minds  of  men !    In  the  course 
of  the  present  century,  their  recommen- 
dation would  have  been  prosecuted  as 
high  treason.      In  the  years  1715   and 
174*5,  the  person  who  dared  to  say  that 
kings  derived  their    power  from  divine 
right,  would  have  been  prosecuted    for 
treason ;  and  I  ask  if,  even  now,  this  is 
the  way  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  ge- 
nuine loyalty?    No,  Sir,  thank  God,  the 
people  of  this  country  have  abetter  ground 
of  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Brunswick  than 
that  of  divine  right,  namely,  that  they  are 
the  sovereigns  of  their  own  election ;  that 
their  right  is  not  derived  from  superstition 
but  from  the  choice  of  the  people  them- 
selves; that  it  originated  in  the  only  ge- 
nuine fountain  of  all  royal  power,  the  will 
of  the  many ;    and  that    it    has    been 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  blessings  they  have  enjoyed, 
because  the  house  of  Brunswick  has  re* 
menibered  the  principles  upon  which  they 
received  the  crown.     It  is  rather  extraor- 
dinary. Sir,  that  such  language  should  be 
held  at  this  precise  moment;     that    it 
should  be  thought  right  to  abuse  repub- 
lies,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  are  cal- 
led upon  to  protect  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land.   To  spread  the  doctrine  that  kings 
only  govern  by  divine  right,  may  indis- 
pose your  allies  to  receive  your  proposed 
succour.    They  may  not  cbuse  to  receive 
into  their  country  your  admirals  and  ge- 
nerals, who  being  appointed  by  this  king, 
in  divine  right,  roust  partake  of  the  same 
anger,  and  be  supposed  sworn  enemies  to 
all  forms  of  government  not  so  sanctified. 
Surely,  independent  of  the  falsehood  and 
Uie  danger  of  preaching  up  such.doctrinesat 
home,  it  is  the  height  of  impolicy  at  this 
time  to  hold  them  m  regard  even  to  our 
neighbours.    It  may  b^  asked,  would  I 
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prosecute  such  papers  ?  To  this  I  answer 
very  candidly,  I  would  not.  I  never  yet 
^w  the  seditious  paper  that  I  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  prosecute;  but 
this  hy  no  means  implies  tnat  eraergenciea 
may  not  make  it  proper ;  but  surely  there 
is  nothing  so  essential  to  the  true  check 
of  sedition,  as  impartiality  in  prosecution. 
If  a  government  wishes  to  be  respected, 
they  must  act  with  the  strictest  impart!* 
ality,  and  show  that  they  are  as  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  propasations  of 
doctrines  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  as  of  those  which  are  hostile  to 
the  rights  of  the  crown.  If  men  are  to 
be  encouraged  to  rally  round  the  one 
standard,  you  must  not,  you  ought  not  to 
prevent  volunteers  from  rallying  round 
the  other ;  unless  you  desire  to  stifle  in 
the  breasts  of  men  die  surest  and  most 
active  principle  of  obedience^  a  belief  in 
your  impartiality. 

When  I  first  heard,  Sir,  that  the  militia 
were  called  out,  I  felt  more  anxiety  and 
consternation  than  ever  possessed  my 
mind.  I  thought  that  information  had 
certainly  been  received  of  seme  actual 
insurrection,  or  impending  invasion.  But 
when  I  heard  that  they  were  not  called 
out  to  enable  ministers  to  send  the  troopa 
to  any  distant  part,  to  Ireland  or  to  ScoU 
land  (where  they  might  know  of  disturb- 
ances, though  I  did  not),  but  that  troops 
were  assembling  round  London,  I  firmly 
believed  the  whole  to  be  a  fra«id ;  for  I 
have  friends  in  and  about  London,  as  in- 
telligent, as  viffilant,  as  much  interested 
in  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis,  as 
the  right  hoii,  magistrate ;  and  I  was  con- 
fident, that  an  insurrection  could  not  ac- 
tually exist  in  London  without  beins 
known.  I  pronounced  it  in  my  own  mind 
|o  be  a  fraud,  and  I  here  again  pronounce 
it  to  be  so.  I  am  not  given  to  make  light 
nssertions  in  this  House,  nor  do  I  desire 
to  receive  implicit  belief.  I  deprecate 
iM>nfidence  on  my  bare  assertion.  On  the 
contrary,  I  state,  that  I  believe  this  pre- 
text to  be  a  fraud,  and  I  intreat  you  to 
inquire,  that  vou  may  ascertain  the  truth. 
I  kndw  that  there  are  societies  who  have 
indulged  themselves,  as  I  think,  in  silly 
and  frantic  speculations,  and  who  have 
published  toasts,  &c.  that  are  objection- 
able ;  but  that  there  is  any  insurrection, 
or  that  any  attempt  was  making  to  over- 
Ihrow  the  constitution,  I  deny.  Now  if 
this  assertion  of  ministers  is  a  falsehood, 
is  it  an  innocent  falsehood?  Are  the  peo- 
ple of  tliis  country  playthings  in  tbe  hands 
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of  ministers,  that' they  may  fn^ten  i 
and  disturb  them  at  {deasure?  Are  tliey 
to  treat  them  as  some  weak,  jealoua-pated« 
and  capricious  men  treat  their  wires  and 
mistresses— «larm  them  with  fiilse  storiesy 
that  they  may  cruelly  feast  on  the  tortnrs 
of  their  apprehensions,  and  delij^tin  tbe 
susceptibility  that  drowns  them  in  tears  1 
Have  they  no  better  enjoyment  than  to 
put  forth  false  alarms,  thtat  they  know 
may  draw  from  the  people  the  soothinf^ 
expressions  of  agitated  loyalty?  Or  do 
they  think  that  mese  expressions,  cene- 
rously,  readily  made,  in  favour  of  the 
king,  whom  the  people  rationally  love, 
may  extend  in  its  influence  to  all  the  per* 
sons  that  are  near  his  throne?  Indulging 
in  this  passion,  they  may  keep  us  inoe*^ 
santly  in  the  tumult  of  apprehension,  until 
at  last  they  so  habituate  the  mind  to  dread 
the  evil  in  this  quarter,  as  to  look  for  it 
in  no  other,  or  to  stun  it  by  repeated 
shocks  of  fiction  into  an  insensibui^  of 
real  attack. 

His  majesty,  in  the  next  passage  of  the 
speech,  brings  us  to  the  apprdienaion  of 
a  war.  I  shall  refrain  at  this  time  firom 
saying  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  I  wish  to  keep  predselj  to 
the  immediate  subjects  but  never,  surely, 
had  this  country  so  much  reason  to  wish 
for  peace ;  never  was  a  period  so  little  fii- 
vourable  to  a  rupture  with  France,  or 
with  any  other  power.  I  am  not  ready 
to  subscribe  exactly  to  the  idea  of  tlie 
noble  lord,  of  the  propriety  of  a  resolu- 
tion never  to  go  to  war,  unless  we  are  at- 
tacked; but  1  wish  that  a  motion  was 
proposed  by  some  one,  to  express  our 
disapprobation  of  entering  upon  any  war, 
if  we  can  by  any  honourable  means  avoid 
it.  Let  no  man  be  deterred  by  the  dread 
of  being  in  a  minority.  A  minority  saved 
this  country  from  a  war  against  Kussia. 
And  surely  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  is  our  true 
policy,  to  exert  every  means  to  avert  that 
greatest  of  national  calamities.  In  the 
year  1789  we  all  must  remember  that 
Spain  provoked  this  country  by  an  insult, 
wnich  IS  a  real  aggression :  we  were  all 
a^eed  on  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but 
did  we  go  headlong  to  war?  No ;  we  de- 
termined with  becoming  fortitude  on  an 
armed  negoCintion.  We  did  negodate, 
and  we  avoidel^war.  But  now  we  dis* 
dain  to  negociate.  Why  ?  Because  we 
have  no  minister  at  Pftris.  Why  have  we 
no  nainister  there  ?  Beomse  Fnmce  is  a 
republicl  And  thusweare  to  pay  with 
the  blood  andrtreasm^of  the  peoplei  for 
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spuBCtifiol   If  diere  are  discontents  in 
dte  kingdoniy  Sir»  this  is  the  way  to  in- 
flame ibeiiu     It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
any  people  what  is  the  form  of  the  go- 
Temment  with  whidi  they  may  have  to 
trcat.    It  IS  with  the  governors,  whatever 
may  be  the  form,  that  in  common  sense 
and  policy  they  can  have  to  do.    Having 
no  legitimate  concern  with  the  internal 
atate  of  any  independent  people,  the  road 
of  common  sense  is  simple  and  direct. 
That  of  pride  and  pmictilio  is  as  entan- 
gled as  it  is  O'ookea.    Is  the  pretext  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  ?  I  cannot  believe 
that  such  an  object  can  be  the  real  cause. 
I  doubt  even  if  a  war  on  this   pretext 
would  be  undertaken  with  the  approba- 
tion oi  the  Dutch.    What  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  themselves  under  their 
depraved  old  system,  when  the  good  of 
the  people  never  entered  into  the  contem- 
plation of  the   cabinet?    The  emperor 
threatened  to  open  the  Scheldt  in  1786. 
Did  the  French  go  to  war  with  him  in- 
stantly to  prevent  it  ?  No.    They  o^ned 
a  negociation,  and  prevented  it  by  inter- 
fering with  their  good  offices.    Why  have 
we  not  so  interfered  ?  Because,  forsooth, 
France  is  an  unanointed  republic!    Oh 
miserable,    infatuated   Frenchmen!    Oh 
lame  and  inconsiderate  politfcians !  Why, 
instead  ofbrealdng  the  holy  vial  of  Rheims, 
why  did  you  not  pour  some  of  the  sacred 
oil  on  the  heads  of  your  executive  coun- 
cil, that  the  pride  of  states  might  not  be 
forced  to  plon^  themselves  and  you  into 
the  horrors  ofwar,  rather  than  be  conta- 
minated by   your  acquaintance  I    How 
short-sighted  were  you  to  believe,    that 
the  prejudices  of  infants  had  departed 
with  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  that 
states  were  grown  up  to  a  state  of  manhood 
and  reason  I 

This  naturally  brings  us  back  again  to 
the  business  of  this  day,  namely,  whether 
any  address  should  be  agreed  to  or  not. 
I  desire,  dien,  to  put  it  seriously  to  the 
conscience  and  honour  of  gentlemen  to 
say,  whether  they  will  not  be  aidine  the 
object  of  republicans  and  levellers,  if  they 
should  agree  to  plunge  this  country  head- 
longintoawar,  or^veany  pledge  whatever 
to  the  crown,  until  they  mquire  and  as- 
fwtmn  whether  there  is  an  insurrection 
K  this  country  or  not?  Shall  we  declare 
^wr  without  inquiring  whether  we  are  also 
tohave  commotions  at  home?  Shall  we 
pledge  our  constituents  to  submission,  to 
eompUance,  without  first  proving  to  them 
^  ^  strong  measure  of  government  has 
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been  authorized  by  troth?  If  you  would 
have  the  laws  respected  by  the  people,  I 
say  aeain,  you  must  begm  by    showmg 
that  they  are  respected  from  above.    K 
you  do  not  prove  to  the  people  that  Uiere 
IS  an  actual  insurrection  (for  I  leave  out 
impending  invasion  and  rebellion,  as  these 
are   not  even   petended),    you  cannot 
withhold  from  them  the  knowledge  that 
you  have  acted  illegally.    And  how  can 
you  expect  rational  obedience  to  thehiws 
when  you  yourselves  counteract  them? 
When  you  set  up  the  ra^  masma  as  the^ 
ratio  jtutifica^  the  people  will  clearly  dis- 
cern the  futility  and  falsehood  of  your 
logic,  and  translate  at  once  your  terms 
into  their  true  English  of  real  causes  and 
false  pretexts.    '<  Ut  ameris  amabilis  esto/* 
is  as  true  in  government  and  legislation 
as  it  is  in  manners  and  private  life,  and  is 
as  well  established  by  experience.    The 
people  will  not  be  cheated.     They  will 
look  round,  and  demand  where  this  dan- 
ger is  to  be  seen.    Is  it  in  England  ? — 
They  see  it  overflowing  in  expressions  of 
lojalty,  and  yet  they  hbel  it  with  impu- 
tations of  insurrection.    In  Ireland,  you 
Icnow  there  is  danger,  and  dare  not  owla 
it.    There  you  have  prorogued  the  par- 
liament to  Uie  17th  instant,  but  not  to 
meet  till  the  end  of  January  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business,  though  you  know  that 
there  a  most  respectable  *and  formidable 
convention-^I  call  it  formidable,  because 
I  know  nothing  so  formidable  as  reason, 
truth,  and  justice^— will  oblige  you  by  the 
most  cogent  reasons  to  give  way  to  de- 
mands, which  the  magnanimity  of  the  na- 
tion ought  to  have  anticipated.     Hiere 
you  have  thus  prorogued  tiie  parliament, 
and  deprived  yourselves  of  the  means  of 
doing  that  gracefully  which  you  must  do« 
and  which  you  ought  to  have  done  long 
ago,  to  subjects  as  attached  to  their  king, 
and  as  abundantly  endowed   with  every 
manly  virtue  as  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom.    And  while  the  claims  of  gene- 
rous and  ill-treated  millions  are  thus  pro- 
tracted, and,  in  addition  to  the  hardship 
of  their  condition,  they  are  insulted  witH 
the  imprudent  assertion  of  the  tyrannical 
ascen^uicy,  there  is  a  miserable  mockery 
held  out  of  alarms  in  England  which  have 
no  existence,  but  which   are  made  the 
pretext  of  assembling  the  parliament  in 
an  extraordinary  way,  in  oraer,  in  reality, 
to  engage   you   in    a   foreign    contest. 
What  must   be  the    fatal   consequence 
when  a  wdl-judging  people  shall  decide 
—what   I    smcerely    beiieve-'that   the 
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whole  of  this  business  is  a  mintsterial 
manoeuvre?  Will  the  ministers  own  the 
real  truth,  and  say  Ihat  they  wanted  a 
pretext  to  assemble  parliament  to  make 
up  for  their  want  of  yigilance?  They 
must  take  their  choice,  and  submit  to 
incur  the  indignation  of  their  country,  or 
feel  themselves  in  a  state  of  contempt. 
There  are  men  who  in  this  very  act  give 
them  the  praise  of  yi^ance.  They  did 
all  this,  to  be  sure,  with  a  little  harmless 
fraud,  to  prevent  evils !  Let  us  examine 
their  claim  to  vigiUmce. 

This  vigilant  ministry  saw,  nay  (if 
we  may  take  their  character  from  their 
associates)  hoped,  that  France  was  on 
the  brink  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the 
united  force  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
two  powers,  of  all  others>  whose  union 
would  be  the  most  dreadful  to  England ; 
but  they  saw  no  danger  in  this  conquest 
to  England,  though  thereby  these  great 
military  powers  were  to  become  maritime. 
They  saw  no  danger  in  the  union  con- 
certed between  them,  nay,  when  they  had 
given  away  Poland  in  the  mean  time,  be- 
cause, I  suppose,  they  thought  that  when 
Oczakow  was  gone,  the  balance  of  Europe 
went  with  it,  and  they  retreated  out  of 
the  field  with  disgrace.  They  ^ve  away 
Poland  with  as  little  compunction  as  ho* 
nour,  and  with  the  unenviable  certainty, 
that  then:  blustering  was  laughed  at  and 
despised  in  every  court  in  Europe.  I 
know  that  some  of  them  have  inordinate 
self-complacency ;  yet  I  will  not  be  so  un- 
candid  as  to  conceal  my  honest  opinion, 
that  there  is  not  among  them  a  single 
man,  whose  talents  for  great  and  com- 
manding policy  have  either  attracted  or 
secured  tne  confidence  of  any  quarter  of 
Europe.  Do  they  boast  of  their  vigi- 
lance ?  The  dexterous  surrender  of  Oc- 
zakow,  as  they  now  know,  might  have 
saved  the  fall  and  ruin  of  PoUuid.  Do 
they  boast  of  their  vigilance  ?  And  had 
they  no  apprehension  of  the  union  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia?  Had  they 
such  perfect  reliance  on  the  moderation 
of  Prussia,  on  liis  intimate  friend^ip  with, 
his  gratitude  to,  his  confidence  m,  our 
faithful  cabinet  ?  Do  they  boast  of  their 
vigilance,  and  yet  saw  nothing  of  their 
present  dread  for  Holland  and  Brabant, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  when  to  the 
joy  of  every  man  whose  heart  is  warmed 
with  the  love  of  fireedom,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  retreated  before  the  armies  of 
France  ?  Were  they  vigilant,  not  to  fore- 
see the  consequences  of  that  retreat;  or 
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^  they  flatter  themselves  with  tbe 
the  false  hope,  that  stiU  the  steadii 
men  bred  up  in  die  trammds  of 
and  discipliale,  would  be  an  overmatdi  for 
the  impetuosity  of  men,  animated  \kj  the 
glorious  flame  of  liberty?  If  so,  the  bet- 
Ue  of  Jemappe  ought,  I  should  think,  to 
have  shown  Uiese  vigilant  men  theur  error. 
That  battle  happened  on  the  6th  of  No- 
▼ember.  On  the  same  day  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netheriands  took  to  flight, 
and  the  news  arrived^in  England  od  the 
10th  or  12th.  Now,  what  £d  these  vigi- 
lant ministers  ?  On  the  17th  they  pro- 
rogued the  pkriiament  to  the  Sd  of  Jar 
nuary,  without  even  saying  that  it  was 
then  to  meet  for  the  dispaUm  of  business ! 
And  yet  on  these  vigilant  men  we  are  to 
repose,  although  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  an  ar- 
mament in  their  hands  is  a  proof  and  ear- 
nest of  their  future  humiliation ! 

They  call  for  subsidiary  aki  from  the 
loyalty  of  the  people,  and  to  procure 
this  they  have  recourse  to  history,  and 
search  out  for  the  lucky  frauds  of  former 
times :  they  find  one  of  the  most  lucky 
frauds  was  the  popish  plot  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  second.  The  same  cry  in 
the  present  moment  they  knew  was  im- 
possible ;  but  a  similar  one  was  feasible 
m  the  enmity  against  a  republic.  The 
protestant  dissenters  then,  as  now,  were 
made  the  objects  of  terror,  and  ever^  art 
was  used  to  provoke  the  rage  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarity.  The  fraud  was  too 
successfuL  Many  of  my  friends,  from 
the  best  motives,  were  deluded  into  the 
snare,  and  that  most  calamitous  of  all 
measures,  the  proclamation,  unfortunately 
for  England,  met  with  their  countenance. 
I  cannot  better  describe  this  calami^ 
than  by  reading  a  passage  from  an  emi- 
nent historian,  Ralph,  on  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  the  delusion  of  the  popish 
plot.  By  comparing  my  friends  on  the 
present  occasion  to  the  celebrated 
lord  Russell  at  that  time,  I  think  that  I 
cannot  pay  a  better  compliment  to  thon, 
or  at  the  same  time  a  more  just  and  de- 
served tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  ex- 
cellent person.  Both,  in  consequence  of 
their  high  integrity  and  attachment  to  the 
country,  have  become  the  dupes  of  de- 
ception. .  The  passage  is  as  follows ; 
<<  But  there  were  persons,  it  seems»  ready 
to  adopt  his  (Oates's)  intelligence,  im- 
perfect, chimerical,  or  fictitious  as  it  was, 
and  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  firebrand  to 
light  up  such  a  flame  of  dissention  as  had 
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like  to  have  laid  waste  the  kin^om  $  and 
of  these,  according  to  the  distinction  d- 
ready  made,  some  were  weak  and  some 
wete  wicked*  The  weak  were  those  who 
thought  popery  the  greatest  mischief  that 
comprdiended  all  others,  who  mistook 
prejadice  for  conviction,  credulity  for 
candour,  and  rigour  for  righteousness. 
These,  however,  meant  well,  though  they 
acted  ill ;  and  while  doing  the  drudgery 
of  a  par^,  persuaded  them^ves  they  were 
saving  the  nation.  The  wicked  were  the 
master  politicians  of  the  times,  who  con* 
sidered  Kings  not  as  they  were,  good  or 
ill  in  themselves,  but  as  they  were  ill  or 
good  with  respect  to  their  own  immediate 
views;  now  the  plot^ whether  true  or  fiilse, 
was  formed  of  the  happiest  ingredients 
imagiBable  to  advance  their  interest." 

Now,  Sir,  let  me  address  one  word  to 
my  valued  fViends.    I  entreat  them  to  re- 
flect on  the  conse<]uences  of  their  recent 
delusion— not  dissimilar  to  the    above. 
The  measure  of  the  proclama^on  is  now 
stated  to  be  over — it  has  failed:  let  them 
avoid  all  farther  snares  of  the  same  kind. 
They  will  reflect  on  the  necessity  of  union 
from  tfie  experience  of  the  advantages 
which  have  flowed  from  it    They  cannot 
feel  more  sensibly  than  I  do  the  benefits 
of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  that  body 
of  men  who  have,  through  the  whole  of 
the  present  reign,  had  to  struggle  with 
prejudice  as  well  as  enmity.     Let  them 
recollect  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
ministers  came  into  power :  let  them  re- 
collect the  insidious  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  disjoin  them ;  and  now  that 
the  fatal  measure  of  the  proclamation  is 
over,  let  them  avoid,  I  say,  all  farther 
snares  of  the  same  kind.    Of  the  declara- 
tions, which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  sign, 
I   certainly  cannot  in  general  approve. 
Of  all  that  1  have  seen,  that  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London  appears  best  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  approbation  of  constitu- 
tional men ;  but  I  see  and  hear  on  every 
side   such    violent  doctrines,  and  such 
afficting  measures,  as  no  man  who  is  ac- 
tuated by  the  wish  of  preserving  peace  in 
this  countrjr  can  subscribe  to.    A  noble 
lord  (Fielding),  for  whom  I  have  a  high 
'^pect,  says  he  will  move  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas-Corpus  act.    I  hope 
not.    I  have  a  hi^h  respect  for  the  noble 
lord;  but  no  motive  oi  personal  respect 
shall  make  me  inattentive  to  my  mity. 
Come  from  whom  it  may,  I  will  with  my 
^ott  determined  powers^  oppose  so  dreaa- 
«"  a  measure. 


But;  it  may  be  asked,  whaC  would  I 
propose  to  do  in  times  of  agitation  like 
the  present  ?    I  will  answer  openly.    If 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  dissenters  to 
discontent,  because  they  conceive  them- 
selves to  be  unjustly  suspected  and  cruel- 
ly calmnniated,  what  would  I  do^^^I 
would  instantly  repeal  the  test  and  cor* 
poration  acts,  ana  take  from  them,  by 
such  a  step,  all  cause  of  comjJaint.    u 
there  were  any  persons  tinctured  with  a 
republican  spirit,  because  they  thought 
that  the  representative  eovemment  was 
more  perfect  in  a  republic,  I  would  en- 
deavour to  amend  the  representation  of 
the  Commons,  and  to  shew    that    the 
House  of  Commons,  though  not  chosen 
by  all,  should  have  no  other  interest  than 
to  prove  itself  the  representative!  of  all. 
If  there  were  men  dissatisfied  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  on  account  of 
disabilities  and  exemptions,  of  unjust  pre- 
judices, and  of  cruel  restrictions,  I  would 
repeal  the  penal  statutes,  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  our  law  books.  If  there  were  other 
complaints  of  grievances,  I  would  redress 
them  where  they  werereally  proved ;  but 
above  all,  I  would  constantly,  cheerfully, 
patiently  listen.    I  would  make  it  known, 
that  if  any.  man  felt,  or  thought  he  felt,  a 
grievance,  he  might  come  neelj  to  'the 
bar  of  this  House  and  brin^  his  proofs  : 
and  it  should  be  made  manifest  to  all  the 
world,  that  where  they  did  exist,  they 
would  be  redressed ;  where  they  did  not, 
that  it  it  should  be  made  evident.    If  I 
were  to  issue  a  proclamation,  this  should 
be  my  proclamation:-—"  If  any  man  has 
a  grievance,  let  him  bring  it  to  the  bar  of 
the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament  with 
the  firm  persuasion  of  bavins  it  honestly 
investigated.'*     These  are  the  subsidies 
that  I  would  ^nnt  to  government.    What, 
instead  of  this,  is  done  ?     Suppress  the 
complaint — check  the  circulation  of  know- 
ledge—command  that  no  man  shall  read; 
or,  that  as  no  man  under  a  100^.  a  year  can 
kill  a  partridge,  so  no  man  under  201*  or 
30/.  a  year,  sheJl  dare  to  read  or  to  think ! 
I  see  in  Westminster  the  most  extraordi- 
nary resolutions   of  parochial  meetings. 
In  that  city,  with  which  I  am  intimately 
connected,  and  to  which  I  owe  high  obli- 
gations, there  have  been  resolutions. and 
associations  which  militate  against  every 
idea  that  I  was  ever  taught  to  entertain 
both  of  law  and  of  the  constitution.    In 
the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  at  the  head 
of  which  parochial  meeting  I  sec  a  much 
respected    friend  of  minei    Sir  Joseph 
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BankeSy  tbej  have  dffiumdad  «  venter  of  i  pnejudice  and  a  habit,  as  well  as  from  cm, 


all  the  strangers  living  in  the  pariah.  In 
St.  Clements  and  elsewhere  publicans  are 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  tneir  licences 
if  they  shall  suffer  any  newspapeis  to  bs 
read  in  their  bouses  that  they  shall  think 
seditious.  Good  God!  where  did  jus- 
tices find  this  law  ?  I  have  always  thought 
that  there  was  no  one  thing  of  which  the 
law  was  more  Justly  jealous,  than  the  ex 


▼ictton.  I  know  that  it  is  calculated  for 
the  happiness  of  man,  and  that  its  consti- 
tuent brandies  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, could  not  be  utered  or  impairedt 
without  entailing  on  this  country  the 
most  dreadful  miseries.  It  is  the  beH 
adapted  to  England,  because,  as  the  no- 
ble earl  truly  said,  the  people  of  England 
think  it  the  best ;  and  tne  safest  course  is 


ercise  of  the  discretionary  power  given  to  to  consult  the  judgment  and  gratify  the 
justices  wiUi  regard  to  licences,  imd  that  predilections  of  a  country.  Heartily  con- 
above  all  tilings  it  was  not  permitted  them  vinced,  however,  as  I  am,  that,  to  secure 
to  suffisr  political  motives  to  interfere  in  the  peace,  strength,  and  happiness  of  the 
the  giving  or  withholding  them.  And  country,  we  must  maintain  the  constitution 
publicans,  too,  are  to  be  made  judges  of  against  all  innovation ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
libel !  No  newspaper  or  pamphlet  is  to  be  mo  superstitiouslj  of  any  human  instita- 
rcad,  but  such  as  they  snail  determine  to  tion,  as  to  imagine,  that  it  is  incapable  of 
be  free  from  sedition !  No  conversation  is  being  perverted :  on  the  contrary,  I  be- 
to  be  suffered  but  what  they  shall  judge  lieve  tnat  it  requires  an  increasing  vigi" 
to  be  loyal  1  And  yet  in  this  very  House,  lance,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  pre- 
not  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  when  vent  the  decay  and  dilapidations  to  which 
I  brouffht  in  a  bill  mth  regard  to  libels,  every  edifice  is  subject.  I  think,  also^ 
we  all  neard  it  asserted,  tlmt  the  know-  that  we  n^ay  be  led  asleep  to  our  real 
ledge  of  what  was  a  libel  could  not  be  danger  by  these  perpetual  alarms  to  loy- 


safdy  left  to  the  determination  of  twelve 
jurymen — it  could  be  judged  of  only  by 
sages  in  the  law.    How  can  these  pub- 
licans be  conceived  capable  of  judging, 
or  by  what  rule  are  they  to  act  ?    Are 
they  to  take  their  opinions  from  these  as* 
aooations?    They. recommend  to  them 
that  loyal  paper  duled  ^*  One  Pennjrworth 
of  advice/  in  which,  among  other  things, 
it  is  pretty  plainly  insinuated    that    it 
would  have  been  well  if  Pedon,  the  late 
mayor  of  Paris,  had  been  assassinated 
when  in  England,  and  that  it  would  be  an 
excess  of  virtue  to  exterminate  the  dis- 
senters !  Are  they  to  be  told,  that  such 
writings  as  these  are  perfectly  harmless 
and  praise-worthy,   but  that  discussions 
on  w  constitution,  debating  societies, 
(although,  by  the  by,    I  never   knew 
London  without  debatmg  societies,  and  I 
^aanot  see  by  what  law  any  magistrate 
can    interrupt   their   peaceable    discus- 
sions), and  all  papers  and  conversations, 
where  there  are  free  opinions  on  the  na- 
ture of  government,  are  libellous  ?  What, 
Sir,  must  be  the  consequence  of  all  this, 
but  that  these  publicans  must  decide, 
that  that  is  libel loOs  which  is  disapproved 
of  by  ministers  for  the  tim^  being,  and  by 
these  associations,  and  that  all  freedom  oT 
opinion,  and  all  the  fair  and  impartial 
medom   of  the   press    is    utterly    de- 
stroyed. 

Sir,  I  love  the  constitution  as  it  b  esta- 
blished.   It  has  grown  up  with  me  as  a 


alty,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  daily  sap- 
ping the  constitution.    Under  the  pre* 
text  of  guarding  it  from  the  assaidts  of  re- 
publicans and  levellers,  we  run  the  hazard 
of  leaving  it  open  on  the  other  and  more 
feeble  side.    We  are  led  insaisibly  to  the 
opposite  danger;  that  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  of  degrading  the 
mfluence  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liament.   It  is  in  sudi  moments  as  the 
present,  that  the   most  dangerous,   be- 
cause unsuspected,  attacks  may  be  made 
on  our  dearest  rights ;  for  let  us  only  look 
back  to  the  whole  course  of  the  present 
administration,  and  we  shaU  see,  that  from 
their  outset  to  the  present  day,  it  has 
been  their  invariable  object  to  degrade 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  to  diminish  its  power  and 
influence  in  every  possible  way. 

It  was  not  merely  in  the  outset  of  their 
career,  when  they  stood  up  against  the 
declared  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  this  spirit  was  manifested,  but  uni« 
formly  and  progressively  throughout  their 
whole  ministry  the  same  disposition  bsf 
been  shown,  until  at  last  it  came  to  its  full 
undisguised  demonstration  on  theouestion 
of  the  Russian  war,  when  the  House  oi 
Commons  was  degraded  to  the  low^ 
state  of  insignificance  and  contempt,  is 
being  made  to  retract  its  own  words,  and 
to  acknowledge  that  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence or  avail  what  were  its  sentiments 
on  any  one  measure.    The  minister  hiu 


33]  9n  the  Addreu  of  Thanks. 

T^ul—ty  teted  upon  dm  tort  of  prind- 
pie  ;— -«<  I  do  not  care  what  the  House 
of  C<MiiiiiODf  may  think,  or  what  may 
be  du>ught  of  them.    It  is  not  their  ver- 
dict that  is  to  acquit  me  in  any  moment 
of  difficulty  or  any  hour  of  trial.    I  -will 
a^tate  the  people  .without:  I  will  see 
vrbetber  they  will  bear  me  up  in  my  mea- 
sures ;  and  as  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
if,  in  the  height  of  their  confidence  in  me, 
they  shall  be  made  to  say  one  thing  to- 
day,  I  will  make  them,  with  equal  ease,  and 
without  regard  to  their  character,  say  ano- 
ther to  morrow.*'    Such  is  the  true  Eng- 
liah  of  the  principle  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's cimduct,  and  this  pnnciple  he  has 
c:onstankly  acted  upon,  to  the  vilification 
of  die  popular  branch  of  the  constitution. 
And  what  is  this,  Sir,  but  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  House  of  Commons  is  m 
reality  what  Thomas  Paine,  and  writers 
like  him,  say  it  is,  namely,  that  it  is  not 
the  true  representative  and  organ  of  the 
people?    in  the  same  way,  and  by  the 
aame  language,  might  Thomas  Paine  bring 
a  slander  upon  our  courts  of  law,  and  upon 
the   trial  by  jury.     In  the  same  tone, 
he  might  assert:  **  Do  not  tell  me  what  a 
jury  of  twelve  men  may  say  of  my  book; 
do  not  tell  me  what  these  associations  say : 
I  reject  all  tribunals,  either  constituted 
by  legal  authority,  or  self-erected:  give 
me    the  people  for  ray  judges,  and  I 
will  prove  that  my  doctrines  are  agreea- 
ble   to   them."    Such    language    would 
square  completely  with  that  of  ministers, 
and  constantly  have  they  resorted  to  the 
dangerous  innovation  of  supporting  them- 
fehres,  without  regard  to  tne  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  appeals  one 
day  to  the  crown,  the  next  to  the  lords, 
and  the  third  to  the  people,  uniformly 
striving  to  exhibit  parliament  in  the  dis- 
graceful and  pitiful  light  of  complete  in- 
capacity.   Is  it  not  wonderfiU,  Sir,  that 
all  the  true  constitutional  watchfulness  of 
England  should  be  dead  to  the  only  real 
danger  that  the  present  day  exhibits,  and 
that  they  should  be  alone  roused  by  the 
idiotic  clamour  of  republican  phrensy  and 
of  popular  insurrection,  which  do  not 
exist? 

Sir,  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  have,  with 
the  certainty  of  opposing  myself  to  the 
furor  of  the  day,  dehvered  my  opinion  at 
more  length  than  I  intended,  and  perhaps  I 
have  intruded  too  long  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  Housed  [A  general  cry  of  "  Hear 
him!'*  bespoke  the  perfect  attention  of 
the  House.]  I  hare  endearoured  to  per- 
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suada  you  against  the  indecent  haste  of 
comifiitcin^  yourselves  to  the^e  assertions 
of  an  existing  insurrection,  until  you  sh^l 
mak^  a  rigorous  inquiry  where  it  is  to  be 
found.     To  avoid  invoivingthe' people  m 
the  calamity  of  a  war,  without  at  least  as- 
certaining the  internal  state  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  prevent  us  from  failing  inn> 
the  disgrace  of  being,  as  heretofore,  .ob- 
liged perhaps  in  a  week  to  retnct  every 
syllable  that  we  are  now  called  iipon  to  saj^. 
To  carry  this  into  effect,  I  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  question,  by  leaving 
out  from  the  word,  '<  throne"  at  the  end 
of  the  first  paragraph,  to  the  end  of  the 
question,  in  order  to  insert  these  words :   • 
«*  To  express  to  his  majesty   our   mos^ 
zealous  attachment  to  the  excellent  con- 
stitution oil  this  free  country ;  our  sense  of 
the  invaluable  blessings  which  we  derive 
from'it,  and  our  unshaken  determination 
to  maintain  and  preserve  it : — To  assure 
his  majesty  that,  uniting  with  all  his  ma» 
jesty's  faithful  subjects  in  these  sentiments 
of  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  we  fee],  in  commoii 
with  them,  the  deepest  anxiety  and  con- 
cern, when  we  see  those  measures  adopted 
by  the  executive  government  which  the 
law  authorizes  only  in  cases  of  in89rrec* 
tSon  within  this  realm  : 

'<  That  his  majesty's  faithful  Commons, 
assembled  in  a  manner  new  and  alarming 
to  the  country,  think  it  their  first  duty, 
and  will  make  it  their  first  business,  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  causes  of  this 
measure,  being  equally  zealous  to  enforce 
a  due-  obedience  to  the  laws  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  faithful  execution  of  theni 
on  the  other.** 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  strange  as  li 
mi^ht  seem,  he  should  vote  this  night 
with  those  whose  measures  he  had  uni- 
formly and  conscientiously  reprobated,  in 
opposition  to  those  whose  political  senti- 
ments on  almost  every  occasion  were  in 
unison  with  his  own.  It  might  appear 
extraordinary  that  hf  should  be  found 
defending  the  measures  of  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  in  political 
hostility,  and  in  some  degree  reprobattne 
the  pnnciples  of  some  of  his  pofitic^ 
associates.  He  had  his  attachments,  h^ 
confessed,  and  those  attachments  in  lesser 
considerations  might  have  some  influence 
even  upon  his  judgment.  But  upon  a 
subject  of  the  importance  of  the  present' 
he  was  determined  to  be  governed  solely^ 
by  a  sense  of  duty.  Indeed,  he  had  often' 
given  his  opinion  in  that  House;  that  vck 
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the  year  1784  most  uncoiiBti^utuMial  mea* 
sures  had  been  adopted,  and  ii(icoD8titu- 
tional  principleB  maintained ;  and  on  the 
same  grounds  he  had  often  since  repro- 
bated the  conduct  of  ministers^  who  had 
pretty  uniformly  adhered  to  the  system 
upon  which  they  had  come  into  power ; 
nay,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  to  the  pro- 
oeedinffs  of  1784  we  might  ascribe  thr 
evils  of  our  present  situation.    But  the 
question  now  was,  whether  they   were 
right  in  the  present  instance  ?  And  here, 
.he  confessed,  he  could  not  agree  with  his 
right  hon.  friend  in  almost  any  of  the 
sentiments  he  had  expressed  that  night. 
.They  differed  either  upon  principle,  or 
on  tne  application  of  principle,  on  all  the 
points  of  this  subject.    The  foundation 
however  of  their  difierence  lay  in  the 
state    of  this    country  at    the  present 
moment.     "  Was   the   country  at   this 
moment  in  a  state  of  danger,  aye  or  no  V* 
He  was  told,  he  said,  that  there  was  no 
real  cause  for  alarm  among  the  people ; 
that  the  only  alarm  tliat  was  felt  had>beeQ 
created,  by    government.     Government 
must  certainly  have    had    strange    and 
ironderful  powers  indeed  to  produce  the 
alarm  every  day  expressed  in  different 
mrts.     No,  there  were  serious  and  well- 
founded  alarms  from  the  conduct,  not  of 
the    officers    of  government,   but  from 
those  who  had  sworn  an  enmity  to  all 
government.    Did  not  the  whole  country 
ieel  it?    Was. not  every  town,  village, 
and    hamlet    filled  with    apprehension? 
jCould  a  man  enter  into  his  own  house, 
or  could  he  walk  in  a  Held,  without  ob- 
serving, that  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
attention  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of 
people.      This  was^  what  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  been  pleased  to  make  a  matter 
pf  argument,  but  what  was  really  mere 
matter  of  observation  :  a  man  should  not 
reason  on  the  probability  or  improbability 
of  these  events,  but  should  observe  upon 
the  fact,  and  attend  to  the  relation  of 
others.    Jf  a  man  cpnfined  himself  in  one 
room  of  his  own  house  he  would  know 
no  more  of  what  was  going  oi>  in  the 
'next,  than  he  would   know  what  was 
going  on  in  another  country ;    but  if  he 
chose  to  be  vigilant  he  might  know  a 
^ood  deal  more.    So  in  the  present  case, 
if  a  man  would  not  believe  any  thing 
but  what  he  sa^,  nor  see  any  thing  but 
what  he  liked,  it  was  not  very  probable 
that  he  would  discover   much    of  the 
alarm  in  question.    But  if  he  was  at  the 
paiiH»  t6  observe^  the  alarm  was  visible 


enough.    Had  he  observed  it  ?    Yes.  He 
had  seen  the  intention  of  the  enemies  of 
the    present  constitution    expressed    in 
various  shapes.    He  had  seen  it  in  the 
confidence  of  their  agents ;  in  the  bold- 
ness of  those  who  wished  the   stibTcr- 
sion  of  the  constitution.    He  appealed 
to    the   House,  whether  they  did    not 
know  and  feel  that  there  was  a  general 
alarm  all  over  the  country.-— The  next 
point  to  be  considered,  in  the  order  which 
nis  right  hon.  friend  had  taken,  was  how 
fiir  it  might  be  fit  to  check  the  cause  of 
this  misdiief  by  law,  the  question  oi  the 
policy  of  doing  which  he  had  determined 
m  the  negative.    It  was  true  that   the 
measures  now  pursued  over  the  coontTT^ 
were  such  as  had  never  been  employed 
before;    but  it  must  be    observed,    in 
answer  to  this,  tliat  there  never  had  been 
such  an  occasion   before.     Speculative 
opinions  had  been  published  rirem  lime 
to  time  in  this  country,  and  they  ought 
have  been  continued  to  be  published,  but 
the  manner  of  publishing,  as  well  as  the 
works  published  of  late,  were  entirely 
new.    He  believed  the  society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information  began  the  STStem 
now  pursued;    it  was  soon  transpwnted 
into  another  country,  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
which  it  had  thriven  so  well  as  to  over- 
throw all  order  (ind  establish  confusion. 
Having  had  this  glorious  effisct  by  trans- 
plantation,   it  was  now  brought  to  thi$ 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
same  effect.    The  machine  was  so  well 
constructed,  there  were  such  skill,  con- 
trivance, and  management  in  the  engi- 
neers,  that   unless  parliament  were   or 
their  guard,  and  the  sensible  and  honest 
part  of  the  community  active  in  counter- 
acting their  designs,  the  whole  form  of 
our   government  might   be    easily  sub- 
verted.     He    spoke   not   from   distrust 
merely,  or  rumour,  but  he  knew^  and  it 
was  notorious  that  there  had  been,  and 
was  now,  a  constant  communication  be- 
tween persons  in  Paris  and  persons  iir 
London,  the  object  of  which  was  the  de- 
struction of  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment.   This  sort  of  counter  alliance  of 
the  Englishman  in  Parts,  and  the  French- 
man in  London,  had  been  regularly  formed 
and  the  effect  of  it  was  felt  already  in  so 
alarming  degree;    for  in  every  ton-n,  iu 
every  village,  nay  almost  in  every  hou«a 
these  worthy  gentlemen  had  their  agents, 
who  regularly  disseminated  certain  pamph- 
lets;   these    agents    were    vigilant  and 
industrious,   delivered  these   pamphlets 
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gratis,  a  proof  there  must  be  somewherd 
a  society  to  defray  the  expense,  for  these 
agents  could  not  afford  to  be  thus  gene- 
rous to  the  public  without  assistance; 
they  could  not  pay  for  them  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  No,  the  whole  was  a  well- 
arranged  methodized  plan,  for  gradually 
undermining  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution.  -  This  was  not  all,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
which  was,  that  they  were  to  be  ready — 
Here  the  confusion  arising  from  the  loud 
cries  of  «  Prove,  prove !"  and  "  Hear, 
hear  V  interrupted  him  for  a  few  seconds, 
when,   . 

'  Mr.  Burke  called  to  order.  He  ob- 
served, that  a  gentleman  was  asserting  a 
fact  which  he  was  satisfied  could  .be 
proved,  and  a  convenient  season  would 
•oon  arise  for  that  purpose,  tiiat  was, 
when  there  should  be  an  mquiry  into  this 
business:  but  there  could  be  no  good 
reason  why  any  eentleman  delivering  his 
sentiments  should  give  up  the  sources  of 
his  information  in  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness. There  might  be  good  reason  why 
chey  should  not  now  be  exposed. 

Mr.  Windham  then  proceeded.      He 
had  heard  long  ago  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  just  been  stating  from  very  un- 
questionable  autliority;    indeed  he  had 
been  informed  of  it  by  an  hon.  member 
of  that  House,  but  it  was  not  a  &ct  of 
any  great  consequence.    The  system  he 
had  alluded  to  bad  been  carried  on  all 
over  the  country,  more   or  less  in  the 
northern  part   ot  diis    kingdom;   great 
pains  had  been  taken  with  the  poorer 
part  of  the  community,    to  wean  their 
affections  from  government ;  and  it  was 
a  fact  notoriously  known,  that  the  whole 
plan  was  supported  by  a  purse  which  he 
believed  was  made  up  in  France,  this  he 
did  not  know,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
case.    It  roi^ht  be  said  that  the  French 
were  not  likely  to  contributejnuch  money, 
having  little  or  none  to  spare  upon  this 
or  any  other  such  occasioti,  to  which  the 
reply  was  obvious — those  who  are  in  a 
state  of  desperation  have  always  the  most 
money  to  squander  upon  acts  of  profli- 
gacy and  dishonour;  besides  poor  and 
Wretched  as'  they  were,  yet  such  sums 
however  large  to  individuals  could  not 
he  of  any  great  consequence  to  a  nation. 
The  manner  in  which  this  business  was 
conducted  was  very  artful.    On  putting 
these  woiks  of  sedition  into  the  hands  of 
we  labourer,  they  always  told  him  they 
'  ''tte  int^ded  (or  his  inatructton.    They 


represented  their  sociedes  as  plAces  for 
the  instruction  of  the  lower  cla^s.  The 
proper  meaning  of  fair  instruction  was  by 
education  to  jteach  a  man  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning. But  this  instruction  was  nothing 
more  than  a  general  conveyance  of  parti- 
cular opinions.  Again,  they  said  that  thehr 
object  was  the  propagating  truth,  and  die 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  man. 
How  well  these  points  had  been  gained 
we  had  recent  wstances.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  reverse  the  order  of  society 
altogether.  From  the  pulpit  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  laid  down,  as 
the  foundation  of  all  happiness,  obedience 
to  the  laws.  From  the  Jacobin  Club 
nothing  was  inculcated  but  disdbedience 
to  the  law ;  and  the  doctrine  that  those 
who  make  laws  in  this  country  have  no 
competent  authority  to  make  laws.  These 
sentiments,  if  generally  received,  would 
very  speedily  overturn  all  order  and  g6«r 
vemment.  Tlie  art  with  which  these 
sentiments  were  introduced  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society  was  consummate; 
they  pretended  that  they  taught  nothing 
but  philosophical  truths ;  but  instead  of 
arguing  philosophically  in  their  bookg 
they  maae  round  assertions,  and  they 
acted  wisely  for  their  purpose  by  so 
doing;  for  the  persons  to  whom  they 
addressed  themselves,  were  incapable  of 
pursuing  a  subject  logically  from  pre* 
mises  to  a  conclusion,  nor  would  thia 
mode  of  reasoning  suit  their  cause.  Not 
even  these  assertions  were  made,  until 
they  had  prepared  the  mind  to  receive 
them ;  they  gained  the  affections  first  by 
flattering  the  passions,  and  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  instruct,  as  they  termed  it- 
Whether  the  law,  even  in  the  freest 
country  in  the  world,  ought  to  permit 
every  man  to  preach  what  doctrines  he 
thought  fit,  ana  gain  over  as  many  pro- 
selytes as  he  could,  was  a  question  that 
haa  oflen  been  suggested,  and  which  he 
should  determine  m  the  negative;  for 
these  truths  as  they  were  termed,  would 
dwindle  into  nothing,  if  the  sentiment 
built  upon  them  could  be  seen,  and  the 
consequences  of  them  anticipated ;  but 
these  poor  peasants  had  not  the  power  of 
deducing  consequences,  and  therefore 
they  listened  to  assertion. — Nor  could  he 
see  the  harm  there  was  of  preventing  all 
endeavours  to  explain  to  a  poor  illiterate 
fellow,  whose  extent  of  powers  iras  but 
barely  adequate  to  the  task  of  procuring 
food  for  his  own8ub8istenee>  pomts  which 
had  divided  the  opinions  of  the  ablevt 
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3Rrriter8,  He  saw  no  great  kwa  to  society 
from  putting  an  end  to  public  house  pob* 
timl    clubs,    and    alehouse  debates  on 

Solitics ;  in  short,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
ley  should  not  be  altogether  suppressed. 
-^Next  came  the  question,  where  will 
you  draw  the  line ;  whom  will  you  take 
V|>>  and  whom  will  you  suffer  to  pass  by ; 
or,  shall  no  man  give  his  opimon  upon 
£be  constitution?  He  said,  he  could 
not  distinguish  in  this  case  by  any  pre- 
vious principle,  which  must  depend,  as  all 
acts  in  the  law  did,  upon  the  discretion  of 
a  competent  tribunal,  a  jury.  This  point 
l>e  iBustrated  by  several  observations  upon 
tjie  various  denominations  of  homicide 
ipd  libels.  But  would  he  call  that  treason 
in  duodecimo,  which,  was  innocent  in 
quarto  ?  that  was  what  he  did  mean,  be- 
cause much  of  the  guilt  in  these  cases 
depended  upon  the  qux>  animo  ;  and  he 
who  printed  seditious  sentiments  would 
take  care,  if  he  intendetl  mischief,  that 
they  should  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
Ipwest  order.  Many  of  these  persons,  it 
s^emsy  had  been  calumniated  by  imputing 
to  them  motives  wliich  they  did  not  avow, 
afid  intentions  which  they  aenied ;  this  ob- 
servation, was  ^ecious,  but  not  solid, 
f(jx  it  was  well  known  they  did  intend 
what  they  did  not  profess,  and  this  was 
demonstrable  by  Qieir  actions :  some,  in- 
deed, when  questioned,  confessed  a  direct 
intention  of  subverting  our  government. 
If  they  were  asked  if  they  were  friends 

3\  our  government,  tliey  answered,  yes. 
ut  they  wanted  no  King,  they  wanted  no 
licMT^—all  they  wanted  was  a  perfect  re- 
presentation of  the  people.  Such  a  con- 
stitution would  no  more  be  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  than  the  constitution  of 
Venice ;  in  short,  their  view  was  to  des- 
ti;oy  all  hereditary ^igfat,  and  perhaps  af- 
terwards to  attempt  an  equalization  of 
property ;  for  one  of  their  boc^s  stated, 
that  a  country  could  not  be  said  to  be 
truly  free,  where  there  was  so  much  ine- 
q«iality  among  its  members.  Some  gen- 
tlemen afiected  to  treat  these  things  with 
cpnteinpt,  but  they  ought  not  in  his  mind, 
to  be  so  regarded.  It  was  true,  tlie  high 
ranks  of  life  were  not  contaminated  by 
thes^  infamous  principles;  but  if  they 
w^re  to  cast  their  eyes  downward,  they 
would  see  there  lurking  underneath  a  sort 
ot  subterranean  heat,  that  mi^ht  burst 
forth  with  prodigious  violence,  if  not  im- 
mediately extinguislied.— With  regard 
to  the  combined  armies  that  marched  to- 
wards the  capital  of  France,  be'believed 
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their  motives  wore  good,  aad  lliertfiseliA 
wished  them  success ;  and  so  he  should 
had  their  motives  been  ever  so  bad ;  thst 
which  they  opposed  was  worse  than  any 
consequence  that  could  have  resulted firooa 
their  success.    He  had  Bleen  told,  indeed, 
that  no  country  ought  to  intermeddle  witli 
the  internal  amdrs  of  another ;  this  might 
be  right  in  a  limited  sense,  but  it  oould 
not  be  so  to  the  len^  insisted  upon  by 
some  modem  politicians ;    he  could  con- 
ceive many  instances  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  departed  from.      Two  nations  might 
quarrel — one  might  be  clearly  in  theri^t^ 
and  the  other  clearly  in  the  wrong ;    the 
continuance  of  their  contest  might  aSect 
the  interest  of  a  third  nation.    Such  a  na- 
tion had  a  right  to  interfere.       But  &A 
France  pursue  only  her  own  internal  le- 

fulation  I  Did  she  keep  good  faith  id  her 
ecrce,  *'  That  she  abaadoaed  for  ever 
all  ideas  of  foreign  conouest?  She  pro- 
fessed, indeed,  good  will  to  aD  mankind, 
but  before  a  Frenchman  could  be  faithful, 
his  nature  must  be  changed.  It  was  their 
object  to  lower  this  cou&tnr,  and  in  that 
they  would  persist  until  they  should  ac- 
complish their  wishes,  if  poiisible.  What 
was  to  be  said  for  them  in  the  war  agaiost 
the  king  of  Sardinia  ?  Still  worse  was  their 
conduct  at  Geneva ;  but,  above  all,  who 
would  applaud  their  decree,  *<  to  give  li- 
berty to  mankind  ?"  Was  it  not  avowu^ 
an  intention  to  disturb  every  power  m 
Europe?  They  talked,  indeed,  of  giving 
to  every  place  where  their  arms  were  vic- 
torious, a  choice  ot  the  form  of  govern- 
ment; but  did  they  wait  for  the  sense  of 
the  majority  ?  Not  they,  indeed.  When 
two  or  three  were  gathered  together,  9rtu 
that  was  enough  for  them.  What  were 
their  intentions  with  respect  to  this  coun- 
try ?  Refer  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
Jacobin  club  of  Manchester  and  the  Ja- 
cobin club  of  Paris,  did  any  man  believe 
that  they  would  hesitate  to  bring  an  army 
into  the  heart  of  this  country,  if  they 
thought  themselves  safe  in  so  doing  ?  But 
they  did  not  so  much  depend  upon 
themselves  as  they  did  upon  their  buuies 
in  otlier  countries.  Thus,  from  ail  circum- 
stances, minute  in  themselves,  but  of  the 
most  serious  importance  when  combioe^* 
it  would  ^pear  that  the  alarm  was  not 
fictitious,  put  real.  Ministera  there- 
fore, in  point  of  principle,  had  acted 
ri^ht  in  calling  out  the  militia.  They 
might  be  a  little  irregular  in  noiot  of 
form,  but  as  they  had  ^served  tae  apirit 
of  the  constitutioei  they  had  hit  sufjport* 
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Mvw  €h^  tioneoned  Witli  Mrw  F<m  ia 
cenMdermff  the  i^resentfls  fi  mosl  momen- 
(ouB  p^riocL    Th«  •ituation  of  danser,in 
wliicB  the  country  was  at  present  placed^ 
arose  not  from  thie  combinations  of  level- 
lers asd  repsblicans,  who,  he  believed, 
were  but  few  in  number,  and  still  less  tor- 
aaidable,  not  from  any  riots  which  had 
otigjiiated     frotfi    circumstaacea    pm-ely 
local  s   Bot  from  an  j^    insurrectionSy  thie 
exjacence  of  which  had  been  attached  to 
ao  particular  spot ;   but  the  danger  arose 
from  the  measures  of  mmiaters,  which  had 
alMJcen  the  oillara  of  the  public  security, 
which  had  tareatened  our  commerce  with 
the  moat  fatal  consequences  from  a  war, 
and  which  had  even  been  attended  with  a 
atill  more  serious  evil,  by  introducing  a 
praotiee  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the 
coastitutioo  itself.      The  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  had  not  made  the  diatinc- 
tioQ  between  alarm  and  danger.    He  had 
iristaken  his  own  apprehensions  for  the 
danger  of  whidi  he  was  afraid.      He  was 
t&£y  to  allow  that  writings  of  a  certain 
tendency  had   been  circulated  in  great 
profusion,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
means  which  had  been  taken  to  suppress 
them;  but  the  seditious  elects    which 
these  writings  were  stated  to  have  had 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  com- 
pieidy  denied.      He  did  not  believe  the 
mindit  bf  the  people  to  be  so  perverse  as 
to  be  disaffected  to  a  constitution  from 
which  they  enjoyed  so  many  blessings. 
Thar  natural  good  aense  would  prevent 
them  from  adopting  any  doctrines  sub- 
versive of  that  constitution.    He  was  not 
a  friend  to  Paine's  dootriaes,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  a  name  from  ac* 
knowledgitig  that  he  considered  the  rights 
of  mao  as  the  foundation  of  every  go- 
vernment,  and   those    who    stood    out 
agaiast  those  rights  as  conspirators  against 
the  people.      The  dearest  right  ot  Eng- 
lishmen was  to  the  possession  of  their 
constitution,  while  it  was  maintained  on 
its  true  principles ;  but  if  it  was  abused, 
the  dfeot  must  in&lltbly  be  to    inflame 
xnen's  ninds,  and  ministers  alone  would, 
be  responsible  for  the  consequences  which 
might  ensue.    If  the  people  complained 
of  grievances,  let  those  grievances  be  re- 
moved, tand    their     discontents   would 
c«e.    If  the  people  were  put  in  posses- 
ion oF  their  rights,  there  woold  be  no 
'tmger  any  fear  of  iatemal  or  foreign  dan- 
9ir--*-IatO  the  questicm  of  a  war  with 
^mice,  he  ahoirid  sot  eater;  he  should 
^r  msarki  that  a  heavy  re^sosibility 
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fell  upon  ministers,  if  they  had  not 
Udsen  every  possible  precautioa  to  avert 
this  calamity.  He  tnen  entered  into  a 
detail  of  the  conduct  of  mmisterSi 
particularly  in  raising  the  late  alarm.  The 
bringing  forward  of  the  business  of  an 
insurrection,  he  said,  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  device  of  the  master  politicians  of 
the  time.  He  wished  the  whole  of  die 
conduct  of  ministers  to  be  attended  to 
upon  this  occasion.  On  the  21st  of  Bdlay^ 
mtj  had  issued  a  proclamation  agawat 
seditious  writings,  which  as  it  was  parti- 
cularly understood  to  be  directed  againat 
Paine  s  publications,  had  excited  a  curio* 
sity  with  respect  to  that  work,  where  fm-* 
merly  it  was  not  known.  During  the 
summer,  nothii^  more  had  been  heard# 
no  prudent  precaution  had  been  taken.  The 
eetre^of  thedukeof  Brunswick,  which  he^ 
along  with  his  right  hbn.  friend,  and  every 
friend  of  freedom,  considered  as  matter  of 
joy  and  exnltatioii»  had  indeed  thrown 
tliem  into  confiision ;  still  however  they 
left  matters  to  be  regulated  by  chanee  i 
nothing  was  heard,  but  of  Mr.  I^tt  en-* 
joying  the  sweets  of  his  new  office,  and 
Mfr.  Dandas  being  in  Scotland  reapmg. 
the  fruits  of  his  wdl-eamed  popuhvity.^ 
An  at  once,  on  the  Ist  of  December, 
London  was  surrounded  with  troops ;  Uia 
duke  of  Richmond  threw  himself  iat9 
that  post  of  danger  the  tower ;  an  alarm 
was  excited,  of  which  neither  the  tbjeet 
nor  the  cause  could  be  discovered.  If 
ministers  ctndd  not  state  the  cause  of  the 
alarm  which  they  had  excited,*  they  had  8Ub» 
jected  themselves  to  the  severecensureboth 
of  that  House  and  the  public.  He  could 
not  aUow  that  the  opinions  of  an  iadivi- 
dual  should  be  set  above  the  laws;  and 
therefore  he  thoueht  that  nothing  but  a 
specific  cause  could  be  admitted  as  a  jos« 
tificatioa  of  Uiose  extraordinary  mea- 
sures which  had  bees  pursued  by  minis* 
ters. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  said,  that  he 
never  was  more  astonished  than  at  some 
things  which  had  dropped  from  aright 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  with  respect  to 
uniyersal  liberty,  and  the  unlimited  righO 
of  discussion,  points  in  which  he  differed 
from  the  wisdom  and  practice  of  all  ages 
and  countries.  But  had  he  forgotten, 
that  upon  a  former  occasion,  he  haa  acted 
inconsistently  with  those  maxims  which 
he  now  deKvered,  when  he  had  concarred 
with  the  Mtomey^-gensral  m  prosecuting 
a  poor  devil  of  a  printer  fr>r  a  libd  opon 
the  House  of  Contaons,  tdative  to  the 
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trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  ?  If  it  was  proper 
that  the  House  should  then  vindicate  their 
character,  it  was  no  less  reasonable  that 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature 
Bhould,  upon  this  occasion,  when  they  had  j 
been  so  much  attacked,  take  the  means  to 
enforce  the  respect  due  to  themselves. 
This  country  was  at  present  the  only  one 
where  the  press  enjoyed  any  desrcfe  of 
freedom.  He  would  ask,  what  woiud  now 
foe  the  consequence  in  France  to  him  who 
should  dare  to  make  a  motion  in  favour 
of  distressed  royalty  ?  There,  no  opinions 
were  allowed  to  be  published  which  were 
inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  leading 
party.  The  extent  to  which  the  right 
non.  gentleman  had  carried  his  doctrine 
of  discussion  was  inconsistent  with  the 
maxims  of  every  government,  and 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  safety  of 
any  state.  He  allowed  that  part  of  his 
reasoning  to  be  fair,  which  stated,  that  if 
there  existed  discontents  the  proper  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  those  discontents  was,  to  re- 
move the  grievances  which  afforded  ground 
of  complaint.  But  what  conduct  could  be 
adopted,  when  the  complaint  was  not  of 
any  particular  grievance,  when  the  re« 
dress  demanded  was  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  any  partial  remedy,  but  when 
the  constitution  itself  was  held  out  as  a 
grievance,  and  nothing  less  was  aimed  at 
than  a  total  subversion  of  the  present 
system  of  government?  In  this  case  was 
it  not  proper  for  ministers  to  use  every 
meuis  in  their  power  to  prevent  seditious 
notions  from  bemg  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  guard  them 
from  discontents  which  might  be  attended 
^th  such  fatal  consequences.  Those  who 
complained  of  grievances,  were  not  taught 
to  expect  a  remedy  from  the  constitution. 
Doctrines  had  been  inculcated  of  a  very 
difierent  tendency;  it  had  been  repre- 
sented to  them,  that  the  present  parlia- 
ments, successors  of  those  who  sat  only 
three  yiears,  had,  by  their  own  authority, 
extended  their  sittings  to  a  period  of  seven 
years ;  that  they  were  a  body  wholly  cor- 
rupted, and  incapable  of  redressing  griev- 
ances, which  they  had  themselves  so  gre^t  a 
share  in  promoting.  It  was  stated,  that  now 
wasL  the  time  for  the  people  to  assert  their 
own  rights,  and  to  follow  that  example 
which  had  been  set  them  by  France.  The 
influence  of  such  sentiments  on  the  lower 
classes  was  considerable,  and  many  of 
them  had  been  taught  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage which  he  had  now  described.  He 
believed  that  the  great  body  of  the  res- 


pectable and  opulent  part  of  the  comma- 
nity  were  entirely  free  from  such  senti- 
ments, and  that  they  were  likewise  held  in 
abhorence  by  the  numeroua  middle  class, 
who  formed  so  important  an  order  of  the 
state.  Among  these  he  believed  that  there 
prevailed  the  most  perfect  attachment  t» 
the  constitution.     But  in  conaequence  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  represented, 
the  lower  classes  had  been  impressed  with 
an  idea  of  liberty  and  equality^  not  flowing 
from  the  privileges  of^the  constitutieD ; 
they  had  been  taught  to  aspire  at  an  equal 
share  in  the  legislative  government  of  the 
country,   upon    the   princif^e    that  one 
man  was  as  good  as  another,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  distinction  of  claims 
since  the  rights  of  all  were  fomided  upon 
the  same  basis.      Nay,  their  views  nad 
not  stopped  here  ;  they  not  only  piopos- 
ed  to  confound  distinctions,   but  to  in- 
vade the  rights  of  property,  and  estabh'sh 
an  equal  <li  vision  of  possessions  among  all 
the  members  of  the    community.      An 
Agrarian  law  was  very  familiarly  talked  of 
among  the  common  people.     These  wer& 
facts,  which  hestated  directly,  either  from 
his  own  observation,  or  information ;  and 
would  any  one  afUarwards  pretend  to  as- 
sert, that  there  was  no  ground /or  alarm? 
It  had  been  said  that  the  effect  of  the 
proclamation  had  been  to  circulate  more 
extensively  writings  of  a  seditious  nature. 
He  would  not  deny    that  nothing   was 
more  favourable  to  the  success  of  any 
work  than  to  render  it  an  object  of  public 
curiosity,  and  that  from  this  cause  the 
very  means  taken  to  suppress  a  pul^ca- 
tion  had  often  a  direct  contrary  effiscU 
But  this  had  not  been  the  case  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance,  the  people  would    never 
have  heard  of  Paine's  work  in    conse- 
quence of  the  proclamation,  if  the  utmost 
art  and  industry  had  not  been  used  by 
those  who  first  promoted  that  pablication 
to  circulate  it  amone  them,      it  was  dis- 
persed throughout  3ie  country,  and  sold 
at  a  very  low  price ;  it  was  transinitteo 
to  every  village ;  it  was  contrived  that  it 
should  find  its  way  even  into  every  cot- 
tage.   The  circulation,  then,  was  not  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  proclamation, 
but  of  the  artificial  means  taken  to  pro* 
mote  it;    it  had  by  these  means  been 
forced  upon  the  perusal  of  every  man  who 
was  able  to  read.      The  only  subject  of 
debate  this  evening,  was  the  existence  of 
that  alarm  which  had  been  stated  to  pre* 
vail  in  the  country.  That  alarm  had  been 
represented  as  pot  founded  in  fpj  real 
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danger,  «but  as  merely  a  deviceof  ministers 
to  answer  their  own  purposes.    And  here 
he  could  not  help  adverting  to  the  differ- 
ent and  contraoictory  charges   brought 
against  ministers,  as  suited  the  present 
vie«rs  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  hostile 
to  their  measures.      At  one  time  they 
were  completely  vilified,  and  represented, 
so  far  from    having  any  weight  in  the 
country,  as  distrusted  in  their  measures, 
and   incapable    of  giving   any    impres- 
sion to  the  public  sentiment.    At  another 
time,  they  were  described  as  having  in 
their  hands  the  whole  opinions  of  the 
people  as  capable  of  giving  them  any 
direction  they  chose,  and  on  this  ground 
it  was  that  they  were  described  as  having 
created  the  late  alarm.    But  he  appealed 
to  the  members  coming  from  the  country, 
and  who  had  had  opportunities  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  whether  such  an  alarm  had  not 
existed  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the 
prodamatioii.    The  fact  was  that  a  most 
serious  alarm  had  been  excited  amone 
the  country  gentlemen,  farmers,  &c.  and 
some%ctive  measures  were  necessary  on 
the  part  of  government,  in  order  to  re- 
store confidence  to    the   country,    and 
prevent  the  dangers  which  threatened  its 
security.    In  Scotland  he  Dad  been  far 
from  i^e.  With  respect  to  his  popularity 
in  that'  country,  he  must  own .  that  he 
loved  popularity,  and  that   the  odium 
created  against  htm  among  his  country- 
men, firom  whatever  pretence,  had  af- 
forded him  much  uneasmess.    During  the 
last  ux  weeks  he  had  spent  in  Scotland, 
he  had  been  visited  from  every  quarter, 
by  the  great  manufacturers,  by  magis- 
trates, and  by  gentlemen,  from  parts  of 
of  the  country  where  there  were  no  ma- 
gistrates, all  expressing  their  alarm  at 
the  situation  of  the  country ;  and  request- 
ing the  interference  of  government,  to 
check  a  spirit  which    threatened    such 
dangerous    consequences.  —  He   desired 
gentlemen  to  attend  to  the  tenor  of  the 
king's  speech,  and  then,  from  a  view  of 
the  whole  subject,  to  pronounce  on  the 
legahty  and  propriety  of  the  measures 
soopted  by  mmisters  m  the  present  crisis. 
He  would  first  call  their  attention  to  our 
situation  at  home,  where  tliere  was  clearly 
a  systematical    design   to  overturn  the 
constitution.      The  proceedings  of  dif- 
ferent societies  afforded  full  proof  of  this. 
The  question    of  parliamentary  reform 
was  no  doubt  in  itself  a  fair  subject  of 
^^^cussion^  and  might  with  great  propriety 


be  taken  up,  when  the  discussion  woul<l 
be  attended  with  no  mischief.    But  under 
this  pretext  of  a  reform,  a  variety  of 
topics  had  been  urged  tending  to  excite 
discontents  in  the  minds  of  the  people* 
The  example  of  France  had  been  held 
out  for  imitation,  not  only  with  regard  to 
their  object,  but  likewise  with  regard  to 
the  means  of  attaining  that  object.    An 
example  had  thus  been  held  out  of  break- 
ing down  all  distinctions,  and  giving  a 
blow  which  should  at  once  prove  fat^  to 
the  monarchy  and    aristocracy  of  this 
country.    Those  societies,  on  the  model 
of  the  affiliated  societies  abroad,  held  a 
correspondence  with  France,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overturning  the  constitution,  and 
even  sent  members  to  Paris  to  procure 
instructions.    When  he  talked,  however, 
of  these  evils,  he  did  not  mean  to  incul- 
cate a  sentiment  of  despondency,  or  to 
insinuate  that  no  remedy  could  be  found. 
On  the  contrary,  he  considered  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  government  as  affording 
that  very  remedy.    To  this  alarm  which 
originated  from  the  seditious  spirit  of  the 
lower  classes,  was  added,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  situation  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  foreign  parts.     The  national 
convention  had  shown    themselves  dis- 
posed to  countenance  every  complaint  of 
grievances  from   the    discontented    and 
factious  in  this  country.    In  proof  of  this 
he  read  an  address  of  several  societies, 
stated  to  be  signed  by  .500  persons  in  this 
country,  presented  to  the  Convention  on 
the    7th    of  November,   and   by  them 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  copies  sent  to 
the  armies  and  all  the  departments.    He 
likewise  mentioned  an   address  from  a 
society  in  Rochester,  of  which,  however, 
the  authenticity  had  since  been  called 
strongly  in  question ;    but  the  applause 
with  which  it  was  received  was  a  sumcient 
proof  of  the  temper  of  the  Convention* 
Was  this,  then,  not  a  time  for  alanuy 
when  persons  wished  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution   in    conjunction    with    foreign 
powers?    He  alluded  to  the  late  decree 
by  which  the  convention  declared  their 
intention  to  support  all  who  should  call 
for  their  assistance  in  asserting  their  free- 
dom,  and  asked  to   be   informed  what 
French  liberty  meant?    It  was  evidently 
not  the  liberty  of  the  British  constitution. 
Notwithstanding  their  professions  of  fra- 
tenuty,    it  was  evident   that  what  the 
French  had  had  in  view  was  the  aggran- 
disement of  their   dominions,  and    the 
establiibment  of  their  own  government. 
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TUi  if«i   miiBcieQtly  proved  by  their 
eondacl  in  ^  adding  Savoy  at  an  eighty* 
fiiurth  deparlmenty  and  by  their  behaviour 
with  resp^t  to  Geneva.    What  right  had 
|hey  to  impose  their  own  constitution  in 
the  Netherlands  ?  And  why  did  ihey  now 
aak  Holland  to  open  the  Scheldt,  but 
that  they  mi|{ht  send  armed  vessels  against 
the  emperor?    Nobody  deprecated  the 
calamity  of  a  war  more  than  he  did— a 
calamity  which  he  prayed  that  God  might 
avert!    Ministers  had  been  accused  of 
yemisaneas  in  not  taking  the  proper  pre* 
cautions  to  prevent  the  danger  of  im* 
pending  hostility.  He  should  only  remark, 
that  on  the  20th  of  November  an  intention 
had  first  been  announced  on  the  part  of 
the  French  to  open  ttie  Scheldt.     The 
me^ures  of  ministers  had  been  adopted 
a  few  days  after  receiving  this  informa* 
tion,  and  parliament  was  now  met  on  the 
13th  of  December.     He  then  referred 
to  the  treaties  which  established  the  right 
of  the  Dutch  to  keep  the  Scheldt  shut. 
This  right  went  so  far  bi|ck  as  the  treaty 
of  Munster  ;    it  was  more  particularly 
confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  17S5,  in  which 
the  French  themselves  acted  as  guaran- 
tees.   And  now  that  Holland  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  French,  kad  again 
united  to  its  natural  ally,  this  country, 
we  were  bound  to   protect  her  by  the 
most  solemn  engagements  of  a  treaty,  tlie 
ratification  of  which  had  afibrded  matter 
of  general    exultation.      But   while  he 
prayed  that  war  might  be  averted,  there 
was  an  evil  which  he  considered  as  even 
more  serious  than  war,  and  to  prevent 
which  a  war  would  certainly  be  highly 
justifiable,    namely,    the    farther    inter- 
position of  France,  in  concert  with  the 
discontented    persons    in    this    country, 
to  subvert  the  constitution.      With  re- 
spect to  the  (juestion,  whether  the   dis- 
turbances   which    had    been    stated    to 
exist  in  the  country  had  authorized  mi- 
nisters in  having  recourse  to  the  measures 
which  they  had  taken,    he  should    beg 
leave  to  say  a  few  words.    When  the  law 
upon  which  ministers   had  acted  added 
the  case  of  insurrection  to  thotie  of  inva- 
sion or  rebellion,  it  certainly  meant  to 
authorize  the  executive  power  to  call  out 
the  militia  in  a  case  less  than  either  of 
these  latter.    If  he  was  asked  what  strictly 
constituted  an  insurrection,  he  roust  own 
that  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  give  any 
precise  definition.    But  what  he  should 
now  state  was,  that  there  subsisted  a  very 
Qonsidereble  ferment  in  the  oooatry;  that 


this  ferment  had  broke  out  in  difeent 
shapes.    What  had  paaaod  at  Yarmouth, 
Shields,  Leith,  ftc  aa  eauld  eonsider  m 
nothing  less  than    tnsurrectioa.      Upon 
these  occasions  it  bad  been  necessary  to 
call  in  the  asaistance  of  the  milittfy ;  sad 
when  such  alarming  appearancea  displayed 
themselves,  it  cer^inly  waa  the  mity  of 
government  to    take    those    precautiou 
which  the  law  authorized,  for  the  aecoii^ 
'  of  die  country,  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  tranqmUity.     In  Scotland,  more 
particulariy,  a  spirit  of  turbulence  hadsp- 
I  peared  in  several  places.    Mobs  had  taka 
;  pUu'^  at  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeea. 
j  At  Dundee  the  pretext  of  the  diaturbaoce, 
I  in  its  commencement,  was  atated  to  be 
some  discontents  with  reepect  to  meal: 
bnt  it  was  not  long  before  the  ahoou  ti 
liberty   and    eauaiity  were   heard  from 
every  quarter  or  the  mob  aaaemMed  vfoa 
the    occasion.      Some  even    called  eat 
"  No  Excise!  No  Kioff  P  and  they  coa- 
eluded  with  planting  the  tree  of  hberty. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  nuigiatrates  had 
been  obliged  to  make  application  for  the 
assistance  of  the  military,  apart  of  ^hom, 
at  an  instant's  warning,  haa  croaaed  the 
Frith  of  Forth.      Such    were  the  &c|i 
which  he  had  to  state,  and  which,  in  hia 
opinion,  fully  justified    ministers  in  the 
measures  they  had  adoptecL      Whether 
these  facts  constituted  an    insnrrectioB, 
was  a  circumstance  which  gentleineo  oa 
the  other  side  seemed  inclined  to  £spote. 
He  should  not  now  enter  into  the  coateit 
of  words.    He  should  only  remark,  that  a 
mob  on  one  occasion  and  in  particular 
circumstances,  might  constitute  an  iosur- 
rection,  which  would  not  at  another  pe- 
riod and  in  different  circumstances*    1b 
considering  what   particular  acts   might 
amount  to  insurrection,  regard  was  to  be 
had  to  the  situation  of  the  country  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times.     After  all,  nii' 
nisters  had  certainly  acted  much  better 
in  calling  out  the  militia  than  in  mak^ 
ing  any  addition  to  the  standing  foroeb 
The    militia   were  a    force    always  m 
readiness  to  act  upon  any  emergency* 
They  were  a  force  whidi  put  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country   into  the  hanw 
of  those  who  were  most  deeply  interested 
in  its  welfare.    If  ministers  should  be  ac- 
cused with  not  having  adhered  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  he  should  appeal  to  the 
merchants  and   landed  sentlemen  «he* 
ther  they  did  not  feel  Uiankful  fiir  the 
precautions  which  had  been  takcsi.    The 
measures  which  had  been  taksuhadiM^ 
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bad,  as  waa  stated  from  the  other  side,  the 
eHecl  to  excite  alarm ;  mi  the  contrary, 
they  had  tended  to  remoye  it.  He 
wished  the  right  hon.  eeotleman  had  not 
alluded  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  Ireland 
had  a  legialature  of  its  own,  and  that 
Houae  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  discus- 
sions, whi<^  had  not  yet  receiyed  a  deci* 
alon  in  the  proper  quarter.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  unnecessary  interference, 
could  only  be  to  provoke  those  disturb- 
ances which  it  was  desirable  to  avert. 
He  begged  to  be  excusetl  from  enterme 
into  the  subject  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
otherwise  than  to  observe,  that  if  there 
had  not  been  such  a  division  in  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  war,  Poland 
probablj  would  have  escaped  her  present 
fate. 

Mr,  Fom  said,  that  he  had  never  laid  it 
down  that  libels,  but  only  that  speculative 
opinions  on  government,  ougnt  not  to 
be  prosecuted.    The  libel  he  had  prose- 
cuted was  not  a  speculative  opinion,  but 
a  positiye  reflection  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  House ;  and  he  would  say^ 
that  if  a  libel  were  now  published,  re- 
flecting oa  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  king,  or  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  libel  ought  like- 
wise  to   suffer  nrosecnition.     IVhea  he 
sjK>ke  of  Ireland,  he  expressed  himself 
without  aay  reference  to  her  parliamen- 
tary independence.    He  certauily  could 
not  be  suspected  of  any  intention  to 
injure  an  independance,    which  he  had 
ever  been  most  ready  to  assert.    What 
he  had  said,    was   meant  as  a   lesson 
to  ourselves,  and  he  thought  that  the 
more  frankness  was  maintained  <m  the 
subject,  the  belter  would  it  be  for  both 
countries.    On  the  subject  of  Poland,  he 
professed  himself  ready  at  any  time  to 
meet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  ri^t  hon. 
Mcretary  had  stated  as  a  great  acquisition 
the  decMrati<H]s  which  h^A  been  made  on 
every  side  of  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion. Until  the  proclamation  was  issued, 
that  attachment  had  never  been  called  in 
quesdoQ.  He  believed  that  there  never 
existed  a  constituti<m  so  dear  to  the  gene- 
w^ty  of  the  people^  So  strong  was  his 
Pennaiion  of  this,  that  if  a  conventi<m 
i»evs  nominated  by  the  free  vote  of  every 
nan  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
^^g  a  ffovemment,  he  firmly  believed 
™^  would  express  no  other  wish  than 
fa  the  constiiutioa  iphwh  had  bosa  trsas* 


nutted  to  them  by  the  virtue  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  would  retain  the  form,  the 
substance,  and  principles  of  that  constitu- 
tion. But  he  trusted  that  there  existed 
in  this  country  a  firm  body  of  men,  who 
would  not  suffer  the  errors  and  abuses  of 
that  constitution  to  be  held  as  sacred  as 
the  constitution  itsel£  The  imputation 
contained  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
he  considered  as  highly  unjust.  It  was 
the  crown  preferring  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  That 
bill  was  not  a  true  one.  If  there  were 
really  any  persons  in  this  country  who 
wished  to  overturn  the  constitution,  their 
numbers  were  as  small  as  their  designs 
Were  detestable.  Ministers  themselves  had 
created  the  alarm,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  House,  before  they  proceeded  fartheri 
to  go  into  an  inquiry  respecting  the  cir^ 
cumstances  which  were  alleged  as  the 
ground  of  that  alarm.  Should  they  rely 
upon  the  information  of  ministers,  or  act 
upon  that  information,  when  there  was 
reason  to  think  that  they  had  themselves 
forged  die  plot  ?  He  hoped  it  was  not 
understood,  that  those  who  rejoiced  in 
the  revolution  in  France  likewise  ap- 
proved of  all  the  subsequent  excesses. 
That  indeed  would  be  a  very  unfair  mode 
■of  reasoning.  The  formidable  band  of 
republicans,  who  had  been  mentioned  to 
exist  in  this  country  seemed  to  be  men  in 
buckram.  The  manner  in  which  the  ad* 
dresses  from  this  country  had  been  re« 
ceived  by  the  convention,  certainly  a^• 
gued  on  their  part  bad  dispositions,  but 
was  no  proof  of  treacherous  designs. 
But  it  had  been  said,  would  not  the 
description  of  men  who  had  been  repre* 
sentea  as  entertaining  seditious  views* 
wish  for  a  French  army  to  be  introduced 
into  this  country?  Such  was  his  idea  of 
Englishmen,  that  he  would  take  upon  him 
to  assert,  that  were  but  one  French  soldier 
to  land  upon  our  coast  upon  the  idea  of 
e&cting  any  chanee  in  our  eovemment, 
every  hand  and  heart  in  the  country 
would  be  roused  by  the  indignity,  and 
unite  to  oppose  so  insulting  an  attempt. 
—As  to  the  question  of  a  war,  he  should 
vote  that  English  minister  to  be  impeach- 
ed, who  shotud  enter  into  a  war  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  former  des- 
potism in  France,  who  should  dare  in 
such  a  cause  to  spend  one  guinea  or  spOl 
one  drop  of  blood.  A  war  in  the  present 
moment  ought  only  to  be  undertaken  on 
the  ground  of  the  most  inevitable  neces- 
sity.   He  di4  aol  coaiidsr  ibe  ^fwp^ 
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of  the  Scheldt  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 
war,  nor  did  he  believe  that  the  Dutch 
would  on  this  account  apply  to  this  coun- 
try for  its  hostile  interference,  unless  they 
bad  previously  received  instructions  for 
the  purpose* 

•    Mr.  Thomas  GrenviUe  rose,  to  explain 
the  precise  grounds  upon  which  he  should 
'Wish  to  vote  for  an  amendment.     Last 
session,  struck  with  the  danger  to  which 
this  country  was  exposed  by  a  seditious 
spirit  that  had  made  its  appearance,  he  was 
desirous  of  calling  upon  the  executive 
.government    to  take   such  measures  as 
might  be  effectual  to  oppose  its  progress. 
Upon  this  ground  he  had  voted  for  the 
proclamation  tliat  was  brought  forward. 
^e  had  no  reason  now  to  regret  his  vote, 
.except  that  he  had  then  the  misfortune  to 
differ  in  opinion  with  those  with  wihom, 
upon  most  other  occasions,  he  agreed. 
All  the  advantages  had  resulted  from  the 
measure  which  he  desired  or  expected, 
and  the  spirit  of  sedition  had  been  fully 
met  by  that  spirit  of  loyalty  which  had 
manifested  itself  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  a  pro- 
clamation made  its  appearance  for  sum- 
moning parliament  within  fourteen  days, 
•  a  measure  entirely  new,  and  grounded 
upon  the  country  then  being  in  a  state  of 
actual   insurrection.      Nothing  that  had 
been  mentioned  appeared  to  him  by  any 
means  equivalent  to  an  insurrection.    He 
was  of   opinion   that   the  state  of  the 
country  was  ill  described  by  the  procla- 
mation, and  he  was  the  more  induced  to 
^  come  forward  with  this  opinion,  as  he  was 
apprehensive    that    danger   might    arise 
from  such  exaggeration.    It  was  the  more 
necessary  to  use  caution  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  this  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  this  law  had  been  employed,  and 
the  first  use  of  a  law  always  gave  great 
weight  to  its  subsequent  application.     He 
had  only  one  word  to  say  on  the  conduct 
of  government,  with  respect  to  the  French. 
The  system  of  neutrality  which  they  had 
hitherto  adopted,  had  met  with  the  most 
perfect  approbation  of  the  people,  and  he 
trusted  that  they  would  not  ligntly  depart 
from  it.    The  more  just  and  moderate 
our  conduct  was  towards  the  French,  on 
the  better  grounds  should  we  be  able  to 
enter  upon  a  war  with  them,  if  their  con- 
duct should  render  it  absolutely  neces- 


iflr.  Burke  said,  that  this  was  indeed  a 
day  of  trial  of  the  constitution.  He 
agreed  lyitU  aulion.  gjsntleman  in  regard- 


ing the  present  as  a  most  momentom 
crisis,  but  for  different  reasons  from  those 
wliich  that  hon.  gentleman  had  asaignecL 
He  congratulated  the  House  on  the  d&ief 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  London  baTin^ 
come  forward  in  a  manner  so  honourable 
to  himself,  and  could  not  let  slip  that 
occasion  of  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the 
services  which  the  city  of  London  had  at 
different  time^  rendered  to  the  constitu- 
tion, under  whose  auspices  it  had  risen  to 
its  present  opulence  and  grandeur.     It 
had  distinguished  itself  by  the  part  which 
it  had  acted  both  at  the  Restoration  and 
the    Revolution.    It  was    sensible   how 
closely  liberty  and  monarchy  were  <:oi>- 
nected  in  this  country^that  they  were 
never  to  be  found  asunder — that  they  had 
flourished  together  for  a  thousand  years 
-^and  that  from  this  union  had  resulted 
the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  nation^— 
While  he  did  justice  to  the  talents  and 
eloquence  of  a  right  hon.  sentleman  (  Mr. 
Fox),  whom  nobody  coiud  more  highly 
respectand  admire  than  himself,  and  whom 
he  should  rejoice  to  see  occupjring    aa 
important  situation  in  the  administratioQ 
of  the  country,  for  which  he  was  so  well 
qualified,  he  could  not  help  remarkingi 
that  on  the  present  occasion  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  iakea  up  a  great 
many  mvidious  points,  which  might  have 
been  spared,  without  any  injury  to  his 
argument.      He  had  asMrted,  that  the 
statement  of  the  existence  of  an  insurrec- 
tion was  a  calunmy  on  the  country.    But 
did  the  proclamation  say  that  the  whole 
country  was  in  a  state  of  insurrec&on? 
He  would  ask  the  right  hen.  gentleman— 
whom  he  could  only  compare  to  Cicero — 
whether,    when  Cicero  affirmed  in  the 
senate,  that  there  existed  witliin  the  walls 
of  Rome  itself  a  conspvacy  for  burning 
and  destroyine  tliat  great  city,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  libel  upon  the  people  of  Rome» 
or  only  upon  Catiline?    The  charge  of 
insurrection  made   in  the  proclamation, 
was  not  a  charge  upon  the  country,  but 
only  upon  some  people  in  it.    But  the 
alarm  which  had  been  excited,  had  been 
said  to  be  artificial,  and  had  been  ranked 
among  the  number  of  false  plots.     The 
Popish  plot  had  been  brought  forward, 
as  affbrding  an  instance  of  a  device  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  alarm  similar  to 
what  had  been  employed  on  this  occasion. 
But  were  there  no  instances  of  real  plots 
to  be  found  in  this  country  ?    What  was 
become  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  the 
different  plotS;inhica  were  formed  againi^ 
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Queen  Elizabeth?    False    plots    would 
never  have  beeii  believed,  if  there-  had 
not  somedines   been  true  ones.     This 
reasoning,    therefore,   against   the    rea- 
lily  ^  the  alarm  which  had  taken  place, 
was  by  no  means  conclusive.— He  had 
been  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  violent 
dedamation  in  favour  of  liberty,  which 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hmi.  gendeman 
— as  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  liberty 
was  placed  on  the  one  hand,  and  despotism 
on  the  other.     He,  for  his  own  pa^,  de* 
ciared  himself  to  be,  not  a  defender  of  mi- 
nutry  or  of  opposition,  but  of  the  country. 
In  France  he  would  affirm  there,  existed  no 
true  liberty.    As  a  proof  that  liberty  was 
enjoyed  by  n8»  he  would  ask,  was  not  life, 
was  not  property  secure?    Was  this  the 
case  in  Frenoe,  where  both  were  every 
moment  exposed  to  danger,  and  where, 
instead  of  one  Bastfle,  a  Bastile  was  now 
erected  in  every  parish  ?^    He  was  one  of 
those  who  lamented  the  retreat  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick ;   and  he  must  own,  that  he 
thought  even  a  despotism,  where  life  and 
proper^  weiB  secure,  preferable  to  that 
state  of  liberty,  where  both  were  conti- 
nuaUy  liable  to  be  invaded.    What  he 
dreaded,  dionld  French  principles  be  in« 
troduced  into  this  coontry,  was,  the  de« 
struction  of  the  whole  order  of  dvil  life; 
not  only  that  we  should  lose  king,  lords, 
and  conunomiy   but   our  property,   our 
wives,  every  thing  that  was  dear  and 
sacred.    Who  would  wish  the  morals  of 
the  present  legislators  of  France  to  be 
introduced  into  this  country  ?    What  pa- 
rent would  wish  hia  son  to  resemble  a 
Marat,  a  Danton,  a  Robespierre?    Or 
would  he  wish  him  to  copy  the  example 
of  a  Petion  \    Or  should  he  search  the 
<leepest  recesses  of  hell,  where  could  he 
find  a  more  complete  model  of  depravity 
than  Monsieur  EgalitS?— He  would  affirm, 
tlMt  there  was  a  faction  in  this  country, 
who  wished  to  subject  it  to  France,  m 
order  that  our  government  might  be  re- 
fomied  upon  the  French  system.     He 
^^^  likewise  affirm,  that  the  French 
^*o^«hed  designs  upon  this  country;  tluit 
mey  encouraged  this  faction,  and  were 
disposed  to  aid  them  in  their  views  of 
overtumiDg  our  constitution.    As  a  proof 
of  this,  he  would  translate  from  their  own 
8»*«tte  the  following  account  of  their 
FTO^eding*:   «  The  President— You  de- 
^'^  yesterday,  that  two  deputations  of 
^gliahmeu  should  be  admitted  to  the 
°tr.    I  am  going  to  order  it  to  be  opened 
^  thenkr-^The  first  deputation  being 


adniitUHl,  the  spokesman  addressied  the 
convention  as  follows :— ><*  Citizen  legis- 
lators !  the  British  and  Irish  citizens  resi- 
dent "at  Paris,  constantly  animated  by 
those  principles  which  have  given  rise  and 
success  to  the  French  revolution,  met  last 
Sunday  to  celebrate  the  success  of  your 
arms,  and  agreed  to  present  to  you  their 
sentiments,  and  to  congratulate  you  on 
those  events  which  are  so  favourable  an 
omen  for  all  people  who  wish  to  become 
free.  Receive,  then,  that  pure  and  fra- 
ternal homage  of  men  who  bear  in  their 
hearts  all  the  principles  of  that  constitu* 
tion  which  you  are  gping  to  give  to  your 
country.  Hitherto  wars  have  been  only 
undertaken  to  gratify  the  ambition  and 
pride  of  despots.  Vou  have  taken  up 
arms  only  to  make  reason  and  liberty 
triumph.  We  hope  the  troops  of  liberty 
wiU  not  lay  them  down  until  there  shall  be 
no  more  tyrants  or  slaves." — The  presi- 
dent answered  the  deputation  as  republi- 
cans. He  said,  "  that  royalty  in  Europe 
was  in  the  agonies  of  death;  that  uie 
declaration  of  rights  now  placed  by  the 
side  of  thrones,  was  a  fire  which  in  ChQ 
end  would  corxsume  them;  and  he  even 
hoped  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land—all Europe!  all  mankind!  would 
form  but  one  peaceful  family."  The 
second  deputation  was  from  the  constitu- 
tional society  of  London,  and  consisted 
of  Joel  Barlow  and  J.  Frost,  who  pre- 
sented an  address,  congratulating  the 
French  on  the  revolution  they  bad  ac- 
complished, and  the  success  that  had 
attended  their  arms ;  expressing  a  hope 
at  the  same  time,  that  other  nations  would 
soon  follow  their  example.  The  deputies 
added,  that  they  had  sent  a  thousand  pair 
of  shoes  as  a  patriotic  gift  to  the  soldiers 
of  liberty.  The  addr^  was  signed  by 
lord  Sempill,  president,  and  D.  Adams» 
secretary. — Mr.  Burke  accompanied  the 
reading  of  this  detail  with  many  remarks; 
These  proceedings,  he  said,  had  taken 
place  on  the  same  da^,  in  which  there 
had  been  a  discussion  in  the  convention 
respecting  the  union  of  Savoy  to  France. 
On  that  occasion,  the  president  had  ob- 
served, "  that  nature  pointed  out  this 
union ;  that  France  and  Savoy  were  al- 
ready connected  by  physical  and  moral 
ties."  This  gentle  people,  in  adding  the 
countij  of  their  neighbours  to  their  own 
domimons,  only  follow  the  mild  laws  of 
nature ;  whenever  they  have  a  mind  to 
make  an  acqusition  of  territory,  they  dis« 
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eovei"  their  clmm  to  it  to  be  estaMiahed 
by  physical  and  moral  ties ;  no  doubt  they 
will  soon  find  out  the  physical  and  mimd 
connexion  subsisting  between  them  and 
this  country,  though  we  unfortunately 
have  been  separated  from  them  by  a  tio- 
lent  convulsion.  Of  those  persons  who 
had  signed  the  address  from  the  society 
for  constitutional  information,  he  knew 
littleor  nothing, excej^ting Mr.  John  Frost* 
He  was  notorious ;  hts  character,  he  be- 
lieved, was  pretty  wdl  known  to  both  udes 
df  the  House ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  trea- 
sury particularly  had  reason  to  be  ac^ 
fluainted  with  it.  If  Englishmen  had  in 
tnis  manner  applied  to  Louis  16th,  to  re- 
form our  government,  and  had  been  ^ 
vourably  received  by  him,  would  not  this 
have  been  considered  as  an  agression  by 
this  country  ?  It  was,  indeed,  a  portent 
and  prodigy  that  Englishmen  ^ould  not 
be  able  to  find  liberty  at  home,  butshould 
be  obliged  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  What 
rendered  the  factious  in  this  country  par- 
ticularly danfferous  was,  their  connexion 
with  the  band  of  French  robbers  and  as« 
aassins.  The  French  had  declared  war 
against  all  kings,  and  of  consequenoe 
against  this  country,  if  it  had  a  king.  The 
question  now  was,  not  whether  we  should 
carry  an  address  to  the  throne,  but  whe- 
ther we  should  have  a  throne  at  all  ?— Mr. 
Burke  concluded  with  recommending  the 
imanimity  so  desirable  upon  this  occasion, 
and  with  representing  the  danger  which 
might  arise  from  the  progress  of  French 
arms,  if  not  speedily  resisted.  Their 
power  had  already  become  formidable  to 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  if  we  would 
not  have  Europe  torn  from  us,  it  was  ne> 
cessary  that  we  should  interpose  by  the 
most  effectual  metlns  to  stop  their  farther 
career. 

Mr.  Anstruther  said,  there  were  two 
questions  before  the  House ;  1.  with  res- 

ret  to  the  existence  of  an  insurrection ; 
the  expedience  of  the  measures  that 
had  been  adopted  by  administration.  Gen- 
tlemen afiected  to  undervalue  the  akurm 
which  had  reached  from  one  end  of  the 
nation  to  the  other,  and  which  had  ex- 
isted in  a  ver^r  strong  deeree  eight  or  ten 
days  before  ministers  had  recourse  to  the 
measure  of  issuing  the  proclamations.  He 
asked,  if  those  writings  which  had  been 

Sublished  and  circulated  with  so  much  in- 
ustry,  bad  not  a  tendency  to  vilify  every 
part  of  our  constitution?  He  desired  gen- 
tlemen to  recollect  the  mischiefs  which 
had  happen^  five  yean  before  the  bill 


had  passed,  autfaoriaing  hisniajei^  to  eaO 
out  the  militia,  and  SBmmon  parlia- 
ment in  cases  <^  insurrection,  frosn  want 
of  similar  precautions  to  those  wliidi  had 
been  employed  on  this  occasion.  He 
thought  tne  amendment  unplied  a  grett 
deal  more  than  it  held  oat,  and  waa  in- 
tended to  convey  a  oensure  oa  the 
idiole  conduct  oi  administratioiu  For 
his  own  part,  he  believed  the  exiatence 
and  reality  of  the  danger,  and  that  mi- 
nisters, so  far  ttom  exciting  a  pnenaatuie 
or  groundless  alarm,  had  rather  be«i  too 
late  in  adopting  their  measures  of 
precaution.  For  these  reasooa,  be  hear- 
tily approved  of  the  address. 

Mr.  Huney  expressed  how  anuch  on 
this  occasion  ne  wished  for  unaninutyy  and* 
how  very  fortunate  a  circumstanoe  he 
should  consider  it,  if  all  the  memben 
could  be  brought  to  concur  in  the  expfe^ 
sion  of  the  same  sentiments. 

Mr.  ErMne  said,  that  as  a  meaber  of  a 
society  for  the  reform  of  pariiaiiieiit,  he 
had  a  right  to  object  to  the  general  des- 
cription which  had  been  given  of  such  bo« 
dies,  as  having  associated  under  the  spe- 
cious pretext  of  constitutional  refbrmB* 
tion,  but  in  reality  for  the  worst  purposes. 
He  was  as  much  attached  to  the  coosti- 
tutton  as  any  man,  and  from  his  oon- 
nexion  with  a  great  personage  could  hardly 
be  suspected  of  plotting  against  tfie  mo* 
narchy.    The  disturbances  now  so  exag- 
gerated might  be  traced  to  dmr  ondmibled 
origin,  viz.  a  determination  <m  the  part  of 
ministers)  to  beat  down  by  every  means 
that  very  cause  of  reform  upon  which  he 
had  begun  the  fame  of  his  political  hfe. 
-—No  iunger  existed,  nor  had  even  been 
talked  of  any  where,  until  that  sodety,  oi 
whidi  he  (Mr.  Erskine^  was  a  menober, 
had  presented  their  petition  to  the  House 
to  extend  the  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  almost  in  the  very  noment  tlie 
trumpet  of  alarm  was  sounded,  and  tbe 
king's  proclamation  was  issued,  although, 
as  had  been  admitted  by  the  hon.  secre- 
tary himself,  that  all  the  higher  and  more 
respectable  classes  of  the  community,  and 
likewise  the  middle  clases,  who  together 
composed  nine  tenths  of  this  assooiatioo, 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  coostitation, 
and  prepared  to  defend  it  against  every 
attacK.    But  it  seems  there  were  otherso* 
cieties,  and  many  dangerous  publications* 
But  if  any  of  these  deserved  prosecution, 
why  had  they  not  been  proseoated  ?  why 
was  that  work  against  Mich  the  mij^htv 
alann^  ^""l  even  *h^  sinM^amatim  itself 
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appeared  to  be  directed,  snfliBfed  to  pass 
entively  uimoticed  lor  near  a  year  aod  a 
half,  potwitfastanding  its  extensive  circu* 
lation  nov  so  sud&nly  complained  of. 
Duiinff   the  whole  of  that  tune  no  in- 
fomoation  had    been    filed    against    it, 
and  now  that  there  was  one,  the  cen- 
sure   which  had  only  bc^gim  oiif^t  to 
faave  ended.    Such    reflections   as  had 
been  thrown  out,  were  not  fair  against  a 
work  under  prose6ation«      The  trial  was 
at  hand,  and  the  cause  ousfat  not  to  be 
prejudged.  Withregard  to  France,  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  obtained  a  new  light 
upon  Uie  subject.    He  had  now  ^iven  a 
irery  different  representation  of  it  from 
that  which  two  years  ago  he  had  written 
end  pobiished.    The  nation  iditch  he  had 
then  placed  in  such  a  low  contemptible 
point  «>f  yiew  weakened  or  rather  dis- 
aolved  by  her  own  enchantments,  and  to 
which  he  had  predicted  nothing  but  csla- 
mity  aud  disgrace,  he  now  d^eribed  as 
dangeroualT  extending  its  pretensions  and 
becoming  rormidable  to  all  Eumpe.     But 
taking  this  last  opinion  tobe  just,ifFr8nce 
had  ia  reali^  become  so  finmidable,  was 
that  a  reasoD  for  going  to  war  with  her,  or 
was  it  not  ther^ore  a  powerfid  motiye 
for  preses^ng  the  peace  and  seeking  ge» 
neral  safety  by  the  prudence  and  mode- 
ration otf  general  councils  amongst  the 
European  states.  Theri^ht  hon.  secretary 
had  grayed  that  God  might  ay^t  the  ca- 
lamities of  that  very  war,  which  he  was 
doing  eyerf  thing  to  proyoke,  whilst  ano- 
dier  right  hon.  gentleman  was  deprecat- 
ing a&du  upon  the  crown,  which  had 
never  been  attadced  at  all,  till  it  had  the 
misfortune  to  hayehimsdf  for  its  defender. 
The  question  was  whether  the  constitu- 
tion was  to  be  preserved  by  coercion,  or 
in  its  own  spirit  and  by  its  own  principles, 
whedier  you  chuse  to  create  disa&ction 
und  enmity  in  the  people  or  conciliate 
them  by  the  language  of  confidence  and 
a&ction.    Can  there  be  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  man  in  his  senses— if  you 
wish  to  preserve  the  government  agamst 
ill  attacks  from  within  or  from  wiuiout, 
never  think  of  holdins  out  to  the  multi- 
tude in  the  teeth  of  their  own  history 
that  they  are  bound  to  adhere  to  it  ?  No  ; 
nther  say  to  them  firankly  and  sincerely, 
there  is  your  constitution  handed  down  to 
you  from  your  fathers,  created  by  their 
coarsge,  and    preserved  and   improved 
from  age  to  age  by  their  wisdom  and  vii^ 
^?  It  is  now  yours  with  all  its  improve- 
BtttSy  and  it  depepds  upon  your  love  mid 


It  for  its  support^-Jiold  this 
course,  and  to  usethe  eloquent  words  of  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  as  apnlied  to  a  vast 
body  of  your  subiects  now  lost  to  you  for 
ever,  they  will  ding  and*  grapple  to  you, 
and  no  force  under  neaven  will  tear  ttiera 
from  their  allegiance.  He  was  convinced 
that  there  was  no  other  way  in  whidi  a 
free  and  enlightened  people  could  be  go- 
verned. Instead  of  loading  them  with 
abuse  and  calunmy,  we  ought  to  meet 
their  complaints,  to  redress  their  ^evan- 
ces,  and  oy  granting  them  a  fiur  repre<« 
sentatioU)  remove  the  ground  of  their  dis« 
satis&ction.  He  wisl^  the  House  mig^t 
discuss  with  temper  what  related  to  Frendi 
a&irs.  Ifwe  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war, 
he  certainly    could  not   consider    it  as 

good  policy  to  make  foreign  powers  be^ 
eve  that  there  existed  disseattons  among 
oursdves.  The  people  were  already  taxM 
to  a  most  enormous  extent ;  and  should 
a  war  be  the  consequence,  when  it  ap* 
peared  that  every  precaution  had  not 
been  taken  to  prevent  it,  they  would  incur 
a  most  heavy  responsibility,  for  having 
precipitated  Uie  nation  into  so  great  a  ca* 
lamity. 

Colond  Hartley  expressed  his  confix 
dence  in  the  measures  adopted  by  inini»* 
ters,  as  tending  to  render  permanent  that 
high  state  of  prosperity  to  which  the 
country  had  nsen,  and  secure  to  her  the 
distinguished  rank  which  she  hdd  among 
the  nations. 

Mr.  fV.  SmM  defended  the  French 
firom  the  charge  of  distributing  money  for 
seditious  purposes  in  this  country,  and  do* 
clared,  that  the  English  constitution  waa 
the  last  constitution  on  earth  which  they 
wished  to  alter.  As  Mr.  Burke  had  ex* 
pressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  our 
ever  receiving  an  ambassadorfrom  France 
at  our  court,  he  asked  him  to  refer  to  the 
mode  in  which  Cromwell's  ambassador  was 
veoeived  at  die  court  of  Louis  14th,  and 
accused  him  of  intentional  ij^srepresenta- 
tion,  in  speaking  as  if  the  French  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  promoters 
of  the  massacres  in  Paris.  He  vindicated 
the  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  chai^ 
of  disafiection,  by.  reading  a  declaration 
from  that  body,  expressive  of  their  attach* 
meat  to  the  constitution. 

The  Attorney  General  stated  the  differ^ 
ent  modes  which  seditious  persons  had 
adopted  in  order  to  work  on  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders  of  people,  by  pasting  up 
bills,  dropping  letters  down  the  areas  ol 
houfcsi  &c      Ho  said|  that  so  fiur  firom 
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having  been  remiss  in  his  duty  with  regard 
to  secutious  publications,  he  had  on  his  file 
two  hundred  informations.  The  dday 
which  had  taken  place  in  prosecuting  a 
particular  work,  arose  from  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  be  employed  in  taking 
the  previous  steps,  before  a  prosecution 
could  be  commenced. 

The  Solicitor  General  entered  into  a 
detail  of  the  law  by  which  parliament  had 
been  so  suddenly  called  together.  Cases 
of  insurrection,  he  remarked,  were  not 
as  had  been  staled,  now  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  lawas  authorizing  his  ma^ 
jesty  to  call  out  the  militia  and  summon 
parliament;  the  same  power  had  been 
^en  in  former  laws,  though  in  some  late 
instances  the  case  of  insurrection,  which 
was  now  acted  upon,  was  omitted;  the 
phrase  some  how  or  other  had  then 
slipt  out  of  the  law,  and  was  now  only  re* 
vived. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  much  of  what  he  had 
said  had  either  been  misrepresented,  or 
misunderstood.  The  application  which 
had  been  made  to  him  to  withdraw  his 
amendment,  however  he  respected  the 
quarter  fi>om  which  it  came,  he  must  re- 
sist. After  the  sentiments  which  he  and 
other  gentlemen  had  expressed,  unanimity 
was  impossible ;  imanimity  on  the  present 
occasion  he  must  own  was  what  he  should 
deprecate.  He  gave  notice,  that  he  should 
attend  to«morrow  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment upon  the  report. 

The  question  being  put,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand  part  of  the 
question,  the  House  divided : 
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So  it  was  resolved  in  the  a£Brmative. 
Then  the  main  question  being  put,  was 
agreed  to. 

List  of  the  Minority, 


Right  hon  C.  J.  Fox. 
Hon.  Charles  Grey. 
A.  B.  Sheridan. 
Ld.G.A.H.Cavendish 
Lord  Edw.  Benlinck. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Lord  Wm.  Russell. 
Earl  of  Wycombe. 
Viscount  Milton. 
Hon.  T.  Erskine. 
Hon.  Lionel  Damer. 
Hon.  T.  Maitland.  . 


George  Byng, 
William  Hussey. 
John  Crewe. 
William  Baker. 
Dudley  North. 
John  Courtenay. 
John  Shaw  Stuart. 
Sir  Hen.  Fletcher,  bt 
Hon.  Rich.  Bingham. 
J.  N.  Edwards. 
Lee  Anthony. 
William  Adam. 
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William  Plumer.  Thomas  GrenviUe. 


Heniy  Howard. 
Lord  Robert  Spencer. 
Philip  Francis. 
James  Martin. 
William  Smith. 
Thomas  Thompson. 
B.  Tarleton. 
Hon.  St  Andrew  St. 

John. 
Charles  SUirt 
Benjamin  .Vaughau. 
CunliffShaw. 
R.  S.  Milnes. 
Edward  Bouverie. 


Roger  Wilbraham« 
John  Wharton. 
R.  Fitzpatrick. 
Samuel  Whitbread. 
Norman  Macleod. 
Joseph  Jckyll. 
Thomas  Whitmore. 
Sir  John  Aubrey,  bt. 
Sir  John  Jervis,  K.  B. 
J.  R.  Burch. 
John  Harcourt. 
M.  A.  Taylor. 
W.  H.  Lambton. 


Dec*  li*.  The  Lord  Mayor  brought  up 
the  report  of  the  Address  agreed  upon  lai^ 
night.  The  Address  being  read  a  second 
time, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  as  this  was  in  some 
measure  a  continuation  of  a  fonner  de- 
bate, he  should  take  the  opportunity  to 
replj  to  several  arguments  that  had 
been  urged  against  him.  Some  gentlemen 
had  blamed  him  for  having  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  address  when  unaai* 
mhy  of  sentiment  was  so  much  to  be 
desured;  but  he  had  acted  according  to 
his  feelings,  and  others  had  sacrificed 
their  feelings  to  unanimity.  Those  who 
had  thus  censured  him  had  censured 
ministers  for  being  neutral  respecting 
France;  and  he  censured  them  tor  the 
same  neutrality,  though  from  very  dif- 
ferent motives.  So  far  was  he  Irom  think- 
ing that  ministers  deserved  praise  in  that 
respect,  that  he  thought  the  House  of 
Conunons  ought  to  impeach  them.  His 
opinion  was,  that  from  the  moment  they 
knew  a  league  wai^  formed  against  France, 
this  country  ought  to  have  interfered; 
France  had  justice  completely  on  her  side, 
and  we,  by  a  prudent  n^ociation  with 
the  other  powers,  might  have  prevented 
the  horrid  scenes  whidi  were  afterwards 
exhibited,  and  saved,  too,  the  necessity 
of  being  reduced  to  our  present  situation. 
We  should  by  this  have  held  out  to  £u* 
rope  a  lesson  of  moderation,  of  justice, 
and  of  diffnity,  worthy  of  a  great  empire; 
this  was  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  which  ought  to  have  been  adopted, 
but  it  was  what  ministers  had  n^lected. 
There  was  one  general  advantage,  how* 
ever,  resulting  from  this;  it  taught  the 
proudest  men  in  this  world  that  there  was 
an  energy  in  the  cause  of  justice,  which 
when  once  supported,  nothing  could  de- 
feat. Thank  God,  nature  had  been  true 
to  herself;  tyranny  had  been. defeated, 
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and  those  who  had  fought  for  freedom 
vera  triumphant ! 

Indeed,  all  those  who  spoke  in  support 
of  ministers  in  the  debate  of  last  night,  had 
insisted,  that  France  had  formed  views  of 
Bggrandizeznent  and  ^oeral    dominion. 
•If  so,  why  thank  the  kms's  ministers  for 
their  neutrality,  when,  if  they  are  right 
now,   upon    their  own    principle,    they 
should  nave  fcAmerly  interfered  to  have 
i;hecked  their  career  ?    He  insisted  that 
it  was  impossible,  without  an  abandonment 
of  ail  consistency^  to  approve  of  the  pre* 
sent  address.    Whoever  conceived  him  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  aggrandizement  of 
France  was  natter  of  indifference  to  this 
country,  mistook  him  grossly.     France 
certainly  had  aggrandized  herself.    She 
had  disappointed  the  predictions  of  that 
gentleman  who,  during  the  last  session, 
m  speaking  of  the  opponents  of  Great 
]foitain  on  the  continent,  had  exclaimed, 
'<  There  is  no  danger  from  any  quarter ! 
looking  into  the  map  of  Europe,  I  see  a 
chasm  once  called  France."  That  chasm, 
however,  the  gentleman  must  now  con- 
fess was  filled.    No  longer  would  he  be 
able^  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
nation  as  having  pnce  been  famous— Ga/- 
loi  oiim  bellofioTume.    They  had  con- 
ducted themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
induce  him  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
power  of  France  might  be  formidable  to 
this  country.    She  was  formidable  under 
her  monarchy,   when    in    alliance  with 
Spain,  and  m  friendship  with  Austria. 
But  France,  with  finances  almost  ruined 
.—France,  at  enmity  with  Austria,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  amity  with  Spain,  was  much 
more  formidable  now:  she  was  formidable 
now  from  her  freedom,  the  animating  ef- 
fecU  of  which  were  beyond  the  calculation 
of  man.    All  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
whofelt  any  thing  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
^mpathized  with  the  French,  and  wished 
them  succen,  segarding  them  as  men 
struggling  with    tyrants    and    despots, 
while  they  were  endeavouring  to  form  for 
themselves  a  free  government.    But,  per- 
haps, he  should  be  told,  that  France  had 
not  a   free  government.    In    order    to 
shorten  that  question  for  the  present,  he 
would  say,  in  the  words  of  a  certain  au- 
thor, that  •*  a  free  government  for  all 
practical  purposes  is  that  which  the  peo- 
ple consioer  as  such ;"  so  it  was  with  the 
French  daring  the  whole  of  the  last  cam- 
paign;-they  had  been  successful  on  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  their  cause.   Cour- 
•ge,  and  all  die  bolder  virtues;  naturally 


attended  freedom.  Let  us  not  foolishly 
continue  the  absurd  prejudice,  that  none 
but  Englishmen  deserve  to  be  free.  Li- 
berty had  no  attachment  to  soil ;  it  was 
the  mheritance  of  man  over  every  part  of 
the  ^obe,  and  wherever  enjoyed  it  always 
produced  the  same  effects. 

With  these  sentiments,  be  could  not 
but  be  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  ought  to  be  peculiarly  pru- 
dent,  and  above  all,  strictly  just:  she 
ought  immediately  to  acknowledge  the 
government  of  France,  and  to  adopt  all 
honourable  means  of  procuring  peace: 
she  ought  to  weigh  all  the  consequences 
of  a  war,  to  view  with  a  scrutinizmg  eye 
the  nature  and  extent  of  her  resources  at 
home,  and  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  as- 
sistance which  she  might  expect  from  her 
allies :  she  should  most  certainly  consider 
well  the  situation  of  Ireland.    Much  had 
it  surprised  him  last  night  that  a  gentle- 
man, who  from  hb  situation  ought, to  be 
something  of  a  statesman,  had  asserted 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be 
alluded  to.     What !  was  not  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  to  be  considered  in  a  ques* 
tion  that  implicated  a  war?    Indeed  it 
ought  to  be,  and  seriously  and  solemnly 
too.    It  ought  to  be  considered,  that  in 
that  country  there  were  millions  of  per- 
sons in  a  state  of  complete  disfranchise- 
ment, and  very  little  elevated  above  riaves. 
Would  any  man  in  his  senses  suppose 
that  hearty  support  could  be  expected 
from  that  kingdom  in  the  event  of  a  war? 
Indeed,  indeed,  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
this  country  ought  not  to  be  lightly  risked. 
The  time  was  come  when  ministers  would 
not  perhaps  think  it  prudent  to  go  to  war 
on  the  mere  prerogative  of  the  crown; 
they  would  thmk  the  approbation  of  par- 
liament and  of  the  people  necessary,  in- 
dispensably necessary;  but  it  remained 
with  the  House  to  consider  whether  a  war 
ought  to  be  entered  into  at  all ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  conducted   by 
those  who  composed  the  present  admi- 
nistration?   It  ought  to  be  considered 
also  how  small  would  be  the  effect  which 
they  were  capable  of  producing  in  the 
courts  of  Europe.    What  court,  he  would 
ask,  would  be  elevated  by  their  promises, 
or  intimidated  by  their  menaces,  after 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  Russia?    It 
should  be  considered  likewise,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  our  allies  would  rely  on 
us,  or  whether  we  could  rely  on  them. 
The  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  he 
did  not  bdieve  depended,  on  us,  but  was 
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0iidi  m  oonscqnaice  at  die  poet  had  de- 
iciibed: — 

*<  Ask  why  from  Britain,  Cesar  would  retreat  ? 
CttMur  himself  aught  whisper  be  was  beat" 

On  Phissia,  in  apite  of  the  near  con« 
nexion  that  subsisted,  he  did  not  think 
that  this  country  could  entirely  depend ; 
for  domestic  occurrences  in  that  king* 
dom  might  render  it  unable  to  afford  us 
much  assistance.  On  the  emperor  no 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  at  aU. 

Having  thus  stated  some  reasons  flow- 
ing out  of  the  situation  of  the  allies  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland,  he  begged 
to  advert  to  some-  other  circumstances. 
The  cause  of  a  war,  at  least  the  apparent 
one,  would  be  the  invasion  of  Holland  by 
the  French.  In  Holland,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  there  were  persons  dis- 
aifectedto  the  Stadtholderian  government, 
iHio  possessed  no  small  degree  of  power. 
These  persons  could  not  certainly  be  ex- 
pected to  approve  of  the  war.  But  much 
reliance  had  been  placed  on  Amsterdam. 
The  aristocratic  principles  of  that  city 
would,  it  was  said,  be  in  unison  with  the 
war,  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  would 
procure  from  Amsterdam  efficacious  sup- 
port to  Great  Britain.  To  those  who  used 
this  argument,  he  begged  leave  to  sug- 
gest the  case  of  Brabant.  The  clergy 
of  Brabant,  who  had  the  ear  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  supposed,  with  reason,  to  be 
inimical  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms,  which  would  most  probably  curtail 
their  immense  possessions.  This  aristo- 
cracy of  the  clergy,  however,  was  of  no 
avail ;  for  as  soon  as  the  French  ap- 
proached, the  people  of  Brabant  received 
them  with  open  arms.  If  such  effects  had 
been  produced  in  that  country,  might  not 
the  same  be  produced  in  Amsterdam  ? 

Mr.  Fox  next  adverted  to  the  present 
condition  of  this  country.  Insurrections 
were  alleged  to  exist,  and  one  hon.  gent, 
had  last  night  declared,  that  wherever  he 
went,  he  discovered  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
and  discontent.  To  the  virtues  and  ta- 
lents of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Windham) 
he  begged  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  paying  a  small  tribute.  To  the 
aoundest  heart  he  joined  the  clearest 
head ;  and  while  no  man  possessed  more 
honourable  principles,  few,  very  few, 
could  boast  of  an  understanding  so  com- 
prehensive, vigorous,  and  acute.  In 
.short,  to  sum  up  his  hon.  friend's  charac- 
ter in  a  few  words,  he  was  the  represen- 
tative of  that  most  excellent  patnot,  the 
late  air  Geoife  Saviie,    With  thia  opi- 


nioD,  however,  of  his  hoo.  friend,  he  could 
not  assent  to  his  declaration  of  the  exi»- 
tence  of  a  spirit  of  diaaflectien  and  dis- 
content. As  £ur  as  he  had  been  able 
to  judge,  he  had  not  made  any  discovery 
of  so  alarming  a  nature.  Bat,  if  it  was 
true,  if  there  was  some  foundation  for  the 
report  of  the  disaffection  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people,  it  became  a  serious 
point  to  determine  whence,  in  case  of 
war,  recruits  were  to  be  expected  for  the 
army  and  navy.  Having  stated  this,  he 
did  not  mean  to  use  it  as  an  argumeiii 
against  a  war,  because  he  dii^ielieved  is 
toto  the  existence  of  such  disaffection  and 
discontent.  He  had  argued  on  the  im- 
propriety of  a  war  from  positive  facta,  and 
incontrovertible  reasonii^« 

The  next  object  of  his  consideiatioir 
was  the  state  of  Scotland.  In  the  dt^Mte 
of  last  night,  the  right  hon.  secretary  hsd 
in  a  manly  manner  acknowledged  diat  he 
had  lost  part  of  his  popularity,  ahhongh 
from  all  that  he  had  heard  of  him,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  in  private^ 
there  was  no  man  possessed  of  powers 
better  adapted  to  conciliate  esteem  than 
that  right  hon.  gentleman ;  but  th&  truth 
wasy  uie  people  of  Scotland  hacT  been 
treated  with  shameful  indignity;  that 
House  had  scandalously  reft»ed  to  hear 
them,  pretending  to  know  what  they 
wanted  better  thm  diemsdves.  Those 
acquainted  with  Scotland  had  affirmed  that 
Mr.  Pane's  works  had  greater  influence 
there  than  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
united  kingdoms ;  that  they  were  read  by 
all  descriptions  of  people,  particularly  the 
lower  class ;  and  timt  beauise  the  lower 
class  in  Scotland  were  more  learned  thtui 
the  same  class  in  England,  few  or  Bone 
being  so  ignorant  as  not  to  read,  and  di- 

Smt  what  thejT  read,  the  promulgation  of 
e  new  doctrines  was  consequently  more 
alarming.  This  appeared  to  him  a  very 
extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning.  It  in- 
sinuated, that  the  oahr  way  to  secure  the 
constitution  was  to  iceep  the  peof^  in 
darkness  and  ignorance— toreplunge  them 
into  all  the  bttbarities  of  the  most  savage 
ages.  An  excellent  defence,  truly,  of 
our  admirable  constitutioii !  Whether  the 
lower  class  of  society  in  Scotland  were 
more  learned  or  not  than  the  same  de- 
scriptionin  Eng^d  he  would  not  now  at" 
tempt  to  argue.  But  he  would  BMuntain 
that  the  reason  advanced  was  false.  It 
was  not  on  accoimt  of  their  anperior 
learning  that  tiiey  appeared  more  disaf- 
fectedi  but  on  aceount  of  the  enanni^.of 
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th6ir  pMUfhcu  p%C9W0Cts  wludi  proro* 
ked  them  to  a  j»t  yenwnigtiance.  Theff 
iiUBilj  apoeri  ooglit»  therefore^  to  be 
treated  witti  all  the  respect  doe  to  fellow- 
ftufajeete,  wlioee  esertiom  had  often  ad- 
ded to  our  national  fiune  and  honour. 
M\  these  considerations  operated  as  rea- 
•OBS  for  our  taking  time  to  consider  upon 
this  important  business. 

But  now  the  qnestion  came,  how  were 
the  calamities  of  war  to  be  avoided  in 
thk  case?  He  would  answer— By  nego* 
eiation.    Open  a  negoctation  with  the  ro» 
poMic  of  Prance,  and  try  ereiy  step  that 
can  be  taken  before  you  expose  your 
country  to  the  horrors  of  war.    This,  he 
aaid,  was  the  duty  of  goTcmment    With 
the  minister,  perhaps,  the  season  of  nego- 
ciation  might  be  joist ;  but  it  was  not  past 
with  the  House  or  Commons,  which  ought 
not  to  be  implicated  in  the  crime.    If  he 
were  aAed,  when  the  minister  ought  to 
hare  negodated^  he  would  inform  him. 
He  should  have  negociated  to  prevent  the 
ittvasion  of  the  dul^  of  Brunswick.  *Per* 
luqpshedidnothiDe.    This,  however,  he 
was  certain  that  he  did :  he  prorogued 
the  parliament;  he   appeared    careless 
tbout  the  conquest  of  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders, which  were,  in  a  manner,  the  gates 
of  Holland ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  rea- 
soned thus :  **  The  town  I  will  defend,  but 
any  body  may  possess  the  gates  who 
please."    Perhaps,  indeed,  the  ambassa- 
dor firom  the  lepuMic  of  France  would 
not  be  fine  enougn  in  his  appearance  to 
figure  in  our  drawine  room,  and,  there- 
fore, we  must  not  endure  the  thought  of  a 
aegociation.    If  that  was  the  case,  minis- 
ters should  say  so,  in  order  that  the  good 
people  of  England  might  know  the  im- 
portant reason  why  their  blood  must  be 
spilt  and  their  treasure  souandered.    If 
BO,  **  the  age  of  chivalry    was  revived 
with  a  vengeance;  but  het rusted  that 
some  more  substantial  reason  would  be 
given  for  going  to  war,  aad  that  when- 
ever we  did  go  to  war,  the  minister  would 
have  to  say  to  the  public,  We  have  tried 
the  effect  of  a  negociation  and  pacific  ex- 
pressions, but  to  no  purpose :  then  they 
■n^t  expect  a  general  concurrence,  but 
tmtil  then  Aey  would  certainly  be  inex- 
cossMe  in  proceeding  to  hostilities. 

Alludiiw  to  Mr.  Bttrke's  speech  last 
2|i^t,  he  dechired,  that  he  did  not  think 
»e  had  been  treated  with  dviKty  by  that 
n^  hon.  gentleman.  It  had  been  Kaid, 
hj  diat  {^tleman,  dutt  he  had  advanced 
«cts  which  he  did  not  bcUcre ;  now  be 
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had  thought  that  his  right  hod.  fiiend 
knew  him  too  weD  to  sunpose  tfiat  he 
ever  asterted  what  he  did  not  beKeve. 
In  fact,  he  had  last  night  dedared  that 
he  would  not  make  assertiona  with  res- 
pect to  particular  cases,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  those  cases  might  not  be 
founded  in  truth.  The  reasoning  his 
riffht  hon.  fnend  had  adopted  on  account 
of  this  delicacy,  was  perfetljr  novel.  He 
had  also  been  accused  by  him  of  using 
more  of  invective  than  argument.  On 
this  head*  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  he 
had  not  cerriad  his  invective  farther  thait 
the  right  hon  gentleni8n>  who  could  not 
forget  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  de» 
scend  to  hell  for  simfles  and  figures  of 
speech  with  wbiA  to  stigmatize  the  go* 
vemors  of  the  French  natron.  Amons^  ^ 
some  exceptionable  characters,  he  had 
classed  and  reprobated  M.  Roland,  a 
man,  as  he  believed,  emmeiH;  for  many 
virtues.  How  far  such  invective  tended 
to  concfliate  France  it  required  little  de- 
liberation to  determine.  Could  his  right 
hon.  friend  soppose  that  such  gross  in- 
sults and  injuries  would  beforgotten  orfor- 
given  by  persons  of  spirit  and  capacity? 
Thepeevishness  which  disaraced  their  ms- 
Cttssions.  when  they  were  ttukiufe  of  Uie  con- 
cerns of  France,  would  irritatei  but  could 
never  reconcile. 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  enforee 
the  propriety  of  negociation.  80  well 
convinced  was  he  that  every  hour  we  de- 
layed this  negociation  was  a  loss  to  us, 
that  he  would  move  to-morrow  an  ad- 
drees  to  his  majesty  to  treat  with  the  exe- 
cutive government  of  France.  This  he 
should  do  with  more  oonvictaon  of  its 
propriety  than  hope  of  its  success ;  that 
consideration  should  not  slacken  his  e& 
forts :  all  die  world  would  acknowledge 
the  propriety  of  it  by-and-by,  althengbi 
so  many  affected  to  despise  it  now.  He 
had  been  the  first  to  throw  off  the  preju- 
dice which  was  once  so  generd  m  tbit 
country  against  the  infimt  freedom,  and 
afterwards  independence,  of  America. 
Gentlemen  should  recollect  that  thouf^ 
it  was  once  fashionable  to  talk  of  **  ft'  va- 
grant congress,"  of  **  one  Adams,**  of 
«  Hancock  and  his  crew,"  Eneland  had, 
in  the  end,  been  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
America.  The  same  diing  might  happen 
with  respect  to  the  Frendn-  repiiWicS,  and 
it  would  be  better  that  we  should  send  a 
minister  to  France  immediatelv  on  die 
raeetmg  of  pailiament,  Aan  pcrnaps  aftcc 
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t^  ^^ffttt  rihoold  have  taken  plaoe^  which 
he  moat  earneatly  depreeated,  and  should 
,pioit  heartily  deplore*  He  was  old 
enough  to  remember  the  names  of  Wash- 
ington mod  Adamsy  those  tiro  great  and 
jioble  pQlaiv  of  republicanism^  leaded 
wiUiaMie.  Hewaa  old  cnei^gh  to  re- 
.flfienriber  when  their  remonstrance  on  be* 
half  of  the  American  states  was  treated 
with  contempt.  I>r.  FVanklin  was,  on  that 
ooeasion,  abused  without  niero3r  by  a 
learned  gentleman ;  and  yet  shorUy  after 
all  tfaia  contempt  these  two  gentlemen 
contributed  to  tne  forming  for  the  peo- 
ple who  enjoyed  it,  the  first  constitution 
JH  the  world — ^for  them  most  certainly 
the  best  form  of  eovemment  upon  earth, 
for  such  he  womd  venture  to  say,  was 
the  government  of  America.  Shortly 
after  thb  he,  as  secretary  of  state,  sent 
over  to  America  to  treat  with  this  very 
Dr.  Franklin  on  behalf  of  this  country ; 
thig  he  must  have  done  with  an  ill  grace 
.if  he  had  joined  in  the  abuse  of  that  sen- 
tleman,  and  therefore  he  did  not  wish  to 
jbe  forward  in  showing  his  contempt.  In 
^hort,  the  republic  of  France  was  that 
Tvhich  we  must  acknowledge  sooner  or 
.later ;  and  where  was  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
.luiowledging  it  now?  Was  not  the  re- 
public of  this  country  readily  acknow- 
ledged at  the  time  of  Cromwell?  Did 
«Bot  courts  vie  in  their  civilities  to  our 
.3ew  form  pf  government  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  Ist?  —  an  execution, 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  mieht  be 
entertained  about  it,  which  had  infinitely 
less  injustice  in  it  than  that  which,  he 
feared,  was  about  to  be  inflicted,  on 
the  late  unhappy  monarch  of  France; 
but  he  hoped  a  deed  so  foul  would  not 
be  conunitted.— His  right  hon.  friend  had 
said  yesterday,  Whatl  are  we  to  receive 
an  ambassador  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
ixmocent  men,  and  perhaps  even  of  the 
long  of  France  ?  Mr.  Fox  said,  his  an- 
awer  to  this  was,  that  should  the  French 
proceed  to  extremities  against  that  un- 
rortunate  monarch,  he  should  consider  it 
as  an  act  that  would  be  for  ever  a  dis- 
grace to  their  nation,  and  which  every 
man  must  deplore ;  but  still  he  could  not 
think  that  we  were  therefore  never  to 
have  any  connexion  with  France.  He 
wished  that  if  their  ob|ection  to  receive 
one  at  present,  was,  that  Uier  did  ma 
know  how  to  introduce  a  F^rencn  mmister 
into  the  kiitf^s  dcawing-room,  that  they 
woD^d  fiuri/avow  it,  lo  the  end  that 
the  people  of  Eo^and  flught  see  that 


their  bkod  and  trcasnra  wsaetote  sacri- 
ficed to  a  mere  punctilio. 

After  pathetiodly  lamenting  the  fiite  ef 
that  unhappy  family,  he  retonied  to  the 
affairs  of  r  rsiice  9m  they  were  likely  te 
affect  this  country.  We  wanted  to  raedk 
the  aggrandisement  of  Fiance;  peib^ 
not  to  go  to  war  with  them  was  to  dieck 
their  aggrandisement,  for  their  caose 
u{K>n  the  continent  was  popular.  Thej 
said,  **  that  all  governments  were  jkheir 
foes."  This  was  too  true,  and  had  been  of 
popular  service  to  them;  but  that  whidi 
served  them  most  of  all  was,  the  detesta- 
tion all  Europe  had  for  the  principles  of 
the  leaders  of  the  combined  nimies. 
They  had  neither  honour  nor  humaniu. 
When  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Ls 
Fayette,  by  the  pressure  of  irresistible 
circumstances,  fell  into  their  posseasioo— 
instead  of  receiving  htm  as  a  gentlenisB» 
with  the  dignity  uat  was  due  to  his  dis- 
tress, thev  seized  him  with  fuiy,  locked 
him  up  like  a  felon,  and  cnieUy  conti- 
nued to  keep  him  in  custodjr,  in  defiaacr 
of  the  wishes  and  compass^  of  us  sfl, 
and  in  a  manner  that  must  provoke  the 
indignation  of  every  virtuous  man  in  £«- 
rope.  But  this  gentleman  had  alwmp 
been  a  friend  to  liberty,  and  that  was 
enough  to  excite  their  hatred.  Mr. 
Fox  concluded  with  moving,  <<  Hint  the 
words  *  trusting  that  your  majesty  wili 
*  employ    every   means  of  negeciatioo, 

<  consistent  with  the  honour  and  safel^F 

<  of  this  country,   to  avert  the  calaiu- 

<  ties  of  war,*  be  inserted  in  the  sai^ 
address." 

Mr.  Sheridan  seconded  the  am^id- 
ment,  whicli,  if  adopted,  would  still,  he 
believed,  rescue  the  country  from  a  wat. 
Administration  had  been  uniformly  igno- 
rant of  the  real  state  of  affiurs  in  France. 
If  they  had  not  been  so,  they  might  have 
prevented  the  present  alarm,  and  iiavc 
saved  the  life  oi  the  unfortunate  king  of 
France.  Peace,  if  peace  could  be  ob- 
tained, he  wished  bv  all  means.  If  it 
could  not  be  obtained,  he  should  vote  for 
vigorous  war,  not  a  war  of  shifta  and 
scraps,  of  timid  operation  or  protracted 
effort,  but  a  war  conducted  with  suck 
energv,  9M  should  evince  to  the  World 
that  tne  nation  was  fighting  for  its  dearest 
and  most  invaluable  privileges. 
The  Ameodment  .being  read, 
Mr.  BuHlte  rose.  He  said,  that  consi- 
dering it  9M  admitted  that  Frsnce  must 
not  be  allowed  to  open  the  Scheldt,  and 
that  she  must  also  be  either  induced  by 
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b/ot  compdled  by  tfnu,  to  re- 
Ihe  oonqnetto  she  had  made,  he 
thooght  it  a  veiy  extraerdiiiary  way  of 
fStSiokg  either  porpoiey  to  represent  our 
iBteraaTeitiMitioB  at  rotten,  and  our  aUies 
■ot  to  be  depended  on.    With  recard  to 
eur  mtenal  ntuation,  he  esteemed  it  fiir 
from  being  rotten,  though  the  constitu- 
tion was  oertaiidy  assailed  by  jMrsons 
whose  activity»  if  not  checked  intinie» 
might  be  likoy  to  endanger  it.    As  to 
die  fiddi^  of  our  allies,  if  it  was  not  now 
to  be  reued  on,  sorsly  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  moved  the  amendment, 
did  not  tdce  the  best  mode  of  confirming 
it,  by  admoiHedging  the   sovereignty, 
and  entering  into  negodations  with  the 
new  rqniblic  of  CVance,  dieir  most  inve* 
terate  enemy*    But  supposing  the  policy 
of  such  negodation,  were  we  sure  that 
the  Fkench  would  come  to  any  reasonable 
tenons  with  ua?    And  yet  tnis  was  the 
cendngency  for  idiich  we  were  to  re- 
nounce onr  present  friends,  the  anciait 
and  established  governments  in  Europe. 
Hiis  would  indeed  be  reducing  ourselves 
to  a  curious  dilemma,  and  leaving  our- 
selves  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  France, 
from  whidi  country,  if  any  ever  expected 
mercy,  thov  were   sure   to   be   disap- 
pointed.    This  abominable  government 
nad  not  yet  been  reoognix^   by  any 
other  power.     And  what  was  the  pecu- 
lisr  time  when  we  were  desired  to  dis- 
pitch  an  ambassador  to  them?     At  the 
very  moment  perhaps  when  the  merciless 
•ovages  had  their  hands  red  with   the 
Uood  of  a  murdered  kin^;  thus  giving 
Mnction  to   an   act   which    barbarians 
would  condemn,  giving  currency  to  the 
crime  of  regicide,  and  affording  a  preli- 
minary to  the  murder  of  our  own  excel- 
lont  sovereign^-- At  present  it  was  only 
decreed  that  France  was  a  republic,  but  of 
what  kind  had  not  been  yet  certainly  de- 
termined, nor  could  any  conjecture  be 
formed  on  it    If  he  had  any  merit  at  all, 
It  was  that  of  having  read  industriously 
and  attentivelj:  and  of  course  the  origin 
■nd  corapoattion  of  republics  had  not  es- 
^Httdhim.    It  was  observed  that  all  dogs 
*nt  by  the  same  name,  though  no  spe- 
oes  of  animal  contained  a  mreater  diver- 
>ity.    Thus  it  might  be  said  of  republioB. 
j]me  of  Holland,  Venice,  Genoa,  Ac 
*fe  widely  in  their   governments,  yet 
tkey  were  such  as  ainhassadors  miffht  be 
^  to;  for  they  were  not  regiddal  re- 
Pwaci,  nor  republics  of  confintenity 
wAt^^pditiona     —   -   —  • 
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stale.  BrOttce  stood  alone  in  the  list  of 
republics,  and  was  the  only  oneeince  die 
creation  that  maintained  fundamental 
prindples  of  universal  union,  seduction, 
and  confraternity.  To  some  it  appeared 
a  government  of  universal  conquest,  to 
others  of  universal  anarchy,  but  to  all  of 
universal  influence  and  sway.  It  bore  no 
resemblanoe  whatever  to  any  of  its  eon« 
temporaries  or  predecessors--^^  Jam  novo 
pesus  adest  ;'*  and  the  right  hon.  gentle** 
man,  in  comparin|^  it  to  other  repubh'c^, 
was  in  the  situation  of  a  law  serjeant, 
who  pleading  in  one  of  the  courts,  was 
told  by  the  judge,  **  Brother,  your  case 
does  not  apply  :**  to  which  the  seijeant 
answered,  <<  1  know  that,  my  lord,  and  I 
wish  to  heaven  it  did/' 

It  had  for  some  time  been  the  fashion 
in  that  House  to  quote  him  as  an  audtor, 
from  a  book  which  he  had  written  upon 
the  revolution  in  Fhmce ;  and  in  domg 
so  that  evening,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  fallen  into  a  practice  that  had  been 
pursued  before  him  by  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
and  other  writers  of  less  eminence-* 
namely,  taking  a  detached  passage  with- 
out explaining  it  by  what  followed  or 
went  before  it.  The  practical  form  of  a 
free  government,  as  quoted,  did  not  ex- 
I>ress  fully  his  ideas  of  liberty.  Defini- 
tions might  and  often  had  been  given, 
but  it  would  perhaps  be  better  expressed 
by  a  description.  What  he  meant,  then, 
by  liberty  was,  that  he  should  be  suffered 
(to  enjoy  life  as  long  as  the  Almiffhty  per* 
mitted  him— that  his  person  should  bo 
free  while  he  conformed  to  the  laws  of  hia 
country«-that  he  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  the  exercise  of  his  religion— 4md  that 
he  should  be  left  at  the  full  enjoyment 
and  disposal  of  his  property,  whether  in- 
herited, or  acquired  by  his  industry.  If 
he  was  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of 
all  these,  as  was  the  case  in  England,  ho 
most  think  himsdf  in  the  possession  of 
rational  freedom ;  and  this,  thou^  not  a 
definition,  was  at  least  an  inventory  of 
freedom.  The  Raahts  of  Man,  however, 
were  not  confineO  to  this,  but  were 
founded  upon  plausible  deductions  and 
metaphysical  abstractions— true  in  some 
parts,  and  equally  fidse  in  others.  They 
were  like  the  neck  of  a  drake,  blue  on 
one  side  and  black  on  the  other.  When 
the  knowledge  of  these  ri^ts  was  difiused 
amongst  the  multitude,  he  could  not' 
but  tremble  for  the  consequence:  nor 
indeed  eould  he  hear,  without  emotions  of 
bon»r,  the  appUcatioft  made  of  them  t^ 
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f^nch  revolution*    It  was  thla  kind  4^ 
^plication    which    caused  most  of  the 
liorrors  of  the  French  rey olution.     [  Hear, 
liear !]  He  perceivd  that  the  House  not 
coly  approved  his  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  rec^ved  them  irith  acciaraationa; 
yet  he  could  not  auffur  the  same  success, 
if  he  were  to  preach  these  doctrines  to  a 
beggar.    Were  he  to  say  to  a  man,  "  I 
have  a  good  house,  excdient  cattle^  fine 
furmture,  pictures,  tapestry,  Um^s,  plate, 
and  delicious  fiu^e,  but — ^you  want  your 
dinner  ;**  he  was   apprehensive  that  he 
diould  find  some  difficulty  in  convincing 
him,    that    the    superfimMes    recounted 
ought  not  to  be  employed  in  the  relief  of 
his  necessities.    The  times  would  be  truly 
ahirmiog  indeed,  when  these  French  no- 
tions shouldprevail  in  this  country*  and 
aperty  sufier  the  same  transfer  that  it 
done  in  that  miserable  nation. 
On  this  idea    of  equality    contained 
ui  the  French  system  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  might  it  be  accounted  for,  that  in 
the  last  and  present  national  assemblies 
was  not  to  be  found  a  man  worth  a  single 
shilling ;  or  if  there  happened  to  be  two 
pr  three  exceptions,  they  only  proved  his 
rule*    In  the  course  of  frequent  conver- 
sations with  persons  of  discernment,  he 
had  heard  it  argued,  that  a  government 
ibrmed  of  such  fellows    could   have  no 
energy.    He,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a 
di&rent  opinion,  and  attributed  to  that 
indigent  condition  of  their   rulers,   the 
SHCcesses  lately  obtained  by  the  French, 
and  the  vigour  of  their  proceedings.    He 
appealed  to  tlie  House,  whether  their  re- 
luctance to  a  war  did  not  proceed,  in  some 
degree,  ^rom  the  care  they  had  for  the 
nreservatioB  of  their  riches.    The  legis- 
tttors  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  as  they 
had  nothing  to  lose,  so  they  had  little  to 
fear  {  and  had  no  objection  to  go  to  war 
with  the  whole  world.     When  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  marching  to  Paris,  they 
were  litiLle  concerned,  and  were  preparing 
to  ascape  with  the  treasures  of  which  they 
had  jpluiufered  the  people.    When  threat* 
ened  with  an  English  war,  the  cry  was 
nearly  the  same ,  .  '*  Let  them  come  on,** 
said  they  ;   ''  thiev  have  riches  and  com- 
merce,   and  we  have  neither:  we  may 
gain  son^ething,  and  can  lose  nothing.* 
Such  were  the  men  who  had  the  power 
of  laying  what  taxes  they  pleased  upon 
the  people,  and  of  converting  the  pro- 
duoa  to  what  purposes  they  pleaaed.— The 
wtravngance  or  Anachanis  Cloot%  m 


wUlhJMv  toenslvneo  Chuaft,  OMfeMS*  Bfii 
la«i,  andin  sh«rt  all  the  wiarld^^  na  thecsfti 
6ratemity  of  France,  wmm  sot  pocaMar  to 
him,  but  was  also  entertained  by  all  Iks 
members  of  the  assembly.  Thia  Claoli, 
he  said,  was  an  old  acquainf  nee  and  cqv» 
respondent  of  his,  being  ver^  raopectaUy 
introduced  to  him,  and  had  no  arnall  shsn 
in  producing  the  French  tevoiutioik  Hs 
was  a  Prussian  by  birth,  hi^y  eon* 
versant  in  every  branch  of  literalure,  aad 
much  better  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  s 
philoscmber  than  John  Froat  as  a  depQt| 
from  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  b 
June  1790  this  man  aMearad  at  the  bsi 
of  the  national  assembiy,  accompanifd  b^ 
men  of  all  natioaa,  Asiatic^  African,  mi 
European,  of  which  latter  the  En^ 
made  no  inconsi<krable  part.  There^  m 
orator  of  the  human  race,  he  invoked  fsr 
them  all  the  protection  and  oonfrateni^ 
of  France;  and  this  haf^ieoed  oa  me 
very  day  when  the  asasmbnr  demohsfasd, 
by  a  decree,  the  nobiUty  of  Fsance. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  French  renoih 
lie  was  sui  genem,  and  boee  aa  analog 
to  any  other  that  ever  exaated  in  tke 
world.  It  therefore  did  not  follow  tbst 
we  ought  to  recognise  it,  aacwelj  becsaw 
different  powers  in  Europe  had  recognised 
the  republic  of  England  under  Oliva 
Cromwell.  Enghuid  did  not  at  that  tim 
aUempt  to  turn  ail' the  statea  of  Christea- 
dom  into  republics;  it  did  not  wage  w 
with  sovereiffos ;  it  profesaed  no  pfiao- 
ple  of  prosefytism ;  aad  therefore,  wfas^ 
ever  aeishbourinff  natioaa  mighi  hafe  ts 
expect  trom  her  nrieadship,  they  hadoo' 
thmg  to  fear  for  the  existence  of  thraD» 
The  same  might  be  said  of  America.  Bv^ 
France  wanted  to  make  proselytes  la  bev 
opinions,  and  turn  every  govenmcotis 
the  world  into  a  rq>ublic  If  eveiy  go* 
veinment  was  aiminst  her,  it 


^  she  had  declared  herself  hostile  to  everf 

'  government.     He  knew  of  aolhiog  to 

,  which  thia  strange  republic  could  becsn^ 

pared,  but  to  Uie  system  ot*  MahmMti 

!•  who  with  the  koran  in  one  hand,  smJ 
sword  in  the  other,  held  out  the  fw"J 
to  the  acceptance  of  mankind,  and  w 
the  latter  compelled  them  to  ado^i^** 
their  creed.  The  koran  which  ^'^^ 
held  out,  was  the  dedaratbn  of  the  ri^^ 
of  man  and  umversai  fraternity ;  and  w& 
the  sword  she  was  determined  to  prop** 
gate  her  doctrines,  and  cnnqoer  tkoi* 
whom  she  could  not  convince.-*  He  by** 
neaaawUiBd  ta  hurry  the  nation  i^^ 
wv.    He.«Mtedtanak»tbepeori0«<* 
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tM  VmD€B  had  nrily  dedtred  w» 
a^abit  thea»    aad  that  dw  two  tCatas 
ragiie  be  eoBsadefed  as  aetoally  engaged 
ia  it.     France  had  passed  a  variety  of 
decrees,  every  one  of  whidi  might  nirly 
be  coaalderMl  9M  a  dedaratioQ  ef  war 
agunst  ever^  government.    She  had  re* 
solved  to  wsfco   so  eternal  war  affainst 
kiags  and  kinglj  governmeBt;    and  had 
actusHy  leeeivod  £ngiishmen  at  the  bar 
of  the  convention,  wm>m»  in  eontempt  of 
the  king  and  parliament,  she  professed  |o 
censidM'  as  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.    Was  this  no  provoca- 
tion? Was  this  no  attack  upon  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britam  ?  He  entreated 
gentlemen,  who  were  disposed  to  conn- 
tcnaaee  new  doctrines  in  England,   to 
take  warning  by  ihe  fiUe  of  the  virtoons 
dnke  de  la  lochefooeaolt.     That  noble- 
man of  antient  hneage,  and  princely  for^ 
tone,  who  was  adorned  by  every  virtue, 
was  seduced  hy  the  aru  of  <^ndorcet  to 
eeoateaance   the   revolution.     He   was 
vested  widi  a  high  office  of  magistracy, 
uadst'dienew  constitution;  and  because 
he  was  not  disposed  to  go  all  the  lengths 
ef  the  widced  men  idio  found  means  to 
nite  themsehres  to  power,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  Kfe :  he  was  pursued,  and,  in 
die  midst  of  his  own  tenants,  who  had 
experienced  the  bounty  and  munificence 
of  MS  family,  was  forced  from  his  carria^, 
6oai  between  his  mother  and  his  wife, 
tad  in  their  presence  inhumanly  butcher- 
ed.   To  all  the  weU-meaning  advocates 
fsr  new  doctrines,  he  would  hold  up  the 
bleeding  head  of  the  duke  de  la  Roche- 
foocauk,  whom  all  his  virtues  could  not 
veicue  Irom  the  hands  of  murderers,  who 
feared  neither  God  nor  man. 
^  Perish  the  heart  that  never  leam'dlogbw, 
**  For  others  good,  or  melt  at  oLheis  woe." 

Mr.  Burke  next  touched  upon  Ireland. 
He  said  he  was  attached  to  tost  country, 
heeause  it  had  given  him  birth.  To  £ng- 
'ttd  he  was  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
f^todeand  love:  and  should  so  great 
n  calamity  ever  happen  as  a  dispute  be^ 
^I'Nn  the  two  countries,  it  was  with  the 
iMter,  whidi  was  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion, that  he  would  take  part.  But  he 
fcved  no  such  event ;  die  wisdom  of  the 
Ptdianeat  of  Ireland  would  point  out  the 
''^vceisity  of  freeing  a  great  majority  of 
^  kingdom  irmn  grievances  under 
^Ml  tMy  were  ma&  to  labour,  not 
^  without  any  good  to  the  coontry, 
nttoitsMMraldetriBient,  Inthepro- 
v««e-or  IHiter,  he  saii|  die  people  were 
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cbieiy  doscendsata  of  Scotch  and 
lish  colottisU;  they  were  lor  the 
part  protestants,  it  waa  true,  but  al  the 
same  time  they  were  dissenters,  ha  twv 
comnties  there  they  were  superior  in  nuBH 
hers  to  the  catholics;  but  in  the  other  pi^ 
vinoes,  the  latter  were  ten  to  one.  Unon 
an  average  of  the  whole,  the  cathoUos 
were  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  nattoa* 
They  were  now  come  forward  to  demand, 
not  an  innovation  in  the  constitution,  but 
a  restoration  of  it ;  the  removal  of  aa  ia* 
novation.  The^  called  for  a  repeal  af 
two  acts  of  parliament  one  of  which  pass* 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign,  which 
deprived  them  of  the  right  of  voting  Amt 
members  of  parliament,  which  th^  had 
enjoyed  up  to  that  period ;  the  otiier  in 
the  preceoing  reign,  idiich  deprived  them 
ef  the  right  m  serving  upon  Junes.  These 
people  prpceeded  m  the  best  possihio 
way  to  tneir  emancipation,  by  petitioBS» 
and  by  degrees;  they  did  not  ground 
their  dlemoMS  on  the  rights  of  man ;  if 
they  did,  he  would  certwnly  resist  them ; 
hut  simply  on  the  right  iriiich  they  had 
as  dtiaens,  to  share  in  the  blessings  of 
the  existing  constitution  of  their  country; 
and  in  that  light  their  claims  appeared  so 
well  fi>unded,  as  to  be,  in  his  mind,  irre* 
sistible. 

Mr.  Yorke  was  astonished  at  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  the  address,  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  the  executive  power,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  threatened  by 
sedition  within,  and  by  insult  without. 
But  though  the  most  brilliant  eloquence 
and  powerful  talents  might  be  found  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  he  would  not 
look  there  for  patriotism,  moderation  or 
candour.  The  measures  taken  by  admi- 
nistration were  justified  by  prudence,  and 
a  regard  to  the  public  safety , and  if  the  Bword 
diould  be  drawn,  he  hoped  it  might  not  be 
too  speedily  4aid  aside.  He  was  convinced 
that  we  had  not  arrived  to  that  state  in 
which  France  might  bully  us  with  iropu- 
nitY. 

Mr.  Adam  said,  diat  before  he  entered 
upon  the  great  and  momentous  subject  of 
debate  then  depending,  rendered  more 
momentous,  if  possible,  by  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Burke  had  treated  it,  from 
calling  in  aid  the  passions  and  prejudtcee 
of  m«i  to  the  subject  of  their  delibera- 
tion, he  was  under  the  necessity  of  saying 
a  few  words  in  reply  to  something  of  a 
nature  redder  extraordinary,  which  had 
fidlen  l^om  the  last  speaker.  That  hon. 
geademaa  had  thrown  out  an  imputation 
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mcem^fm^^i  wiA  *  eoouplineiil:  the im- 
putaftiQD»  Mr.  Adam  Mial  was  as  ffroimd- 
ksaaatbecomplimeDtvaa  juBt.    He  had 
caid  that  a  person  onl j  had  to  go  to  that 
aide  of  the  Houae  to  find  the  most  bril- 
liant doquence  and  powerful  talentsy  "but 
he  could  not  discern  there  either  patrio- 
tism, candour,  or  moderation.  Mr.  Adam 
said,  that  he  had  but  to  look  round  him, 
and  he  found  eloquence  never  exceeded, 
and  talents  never  surpassed  in  the  history 
nf  the  world.    That  iHiether  the   hon. 
gentleman  would  come  across  the  House 
to  add  to  them,  he  could  not  tell,  but  this 
he  could  assure  that  hon.  gentleman,  that 
he  (Mr.  Adam)  was  determined  not  to 
pas  across  the  Houseto  look  for  any  thing 
that  could  be  found  there;   but  above 
all   he   was   determined    not   to    look 
there  for  candour,  moderation  and  pa- 
triotism.    That  every  part  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  had  for  years  directed 
his  mijesty's  councils,  told  him  that  those 
virUiea  were  not  to  be  found  there ;  but 
they  were  to  be  found  with  those  to  whom 
the.  want  of  them  had  been  imputed.    If 
the  learned  gentleman  meant  by  modera- 
tion a  phlegmatic  coldness  for  tne  interests 
of  their  country-— bjr  candour,  abase  sup- 
pression of  their  opinions— -by  patriotism, 
a  cowardly  disinclination  to  face  unfounded 
clamour,  he  was  ready  to  allow  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  who   had 
an  the  Qualities  of  understanding  and  in- 
tegrity that  could  distinguish  a  man  or  a 
Ctriot,  and  his  other  friends  round  him, 
d  neither  candour,  moderation,  or  pa* 
iriotism.    But  if  those  words  bore  their 
original  meaning,  he  would  try  their  right 
to  them  with  that  of  any  public  men  in 
this  or  any  country.     He  had  the  happi- 
ness   to    enjoy    the   confidence,    affec- 
tion, and   friendship  of  his  right   hon. 
friend,  and  he  could  testify  his  motives 
to  be  as  pure  as  his  talents  were  exalted* 
When  he  reflected  on  the  vote  of  the  pre- 
ceding nieht,  he  saw  in  the  character  of 
that    snudl   minority    enough    to     ffive 
him  pleasure— the  candouTi  moderation, 
ftnd  patriotism  of  the  Bentincks,  the  Rus- 
'Sells,and  the  Cavendishes.      That  he  re- 
joiced to  find  these  names  united  now,  aa 
they  had  been  formerly,  in  defence  of  the 
constitution,  calling  for  information  be- 
fore they  voted  approbation,  and  insuring 
to  the  countnr,  b^  imitating  the  virtue  and 
patriotism  of  their  ancestors,  the  conti- 
nuance of  those  blessings  which  their  an- 
cestors had  bestowed^— Before  he  ven- 
tured to  give  his  opipion>  he  mustp^pure 
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hnnseif  from  misffWfflsentationf 
almoet  sure  to  attacnupMianyoneidbo  gave 
the  opinion  he  was  going  to  give.    It  was 
supposed,  that    disregard   to  propenjy 
looseness  of  morality,  and  eveiy  bsKi  and 
vicious  principle,  was  tobetheconsegneDce 
of  this  country  negodati^g  with  Fnmoe. 
Mr.  Adam  said,  he  considefed  stu^  aa 
opinion  as  a  libel  upon  the  good  aenss 
and  virtue  of  Engiiahmen.     "umt  he  bei- 
lieved  them  to  be  too  much  attadied  to 
their  constitution,  and  to  that  system  of 
sound,  just  morality  which  had  been  hiog 
the  estfSblished  characteristic  of  thia  oonn- 
try,  toruntheriskafanysqchcofTuptiea. 
That  they  heard  with  horror,  and  abed* 
dered  at  the  events  which  erowded  the 
present  history  of  France  that  die  enloy- 
ment  of  a  fifee  constitution  geve  thc» 
riehts  which  wero  dear  to  them;  that  be- 
sides it  gave  them  the  meana  ef  being 
taught  and  instructed  by  men  of  tnliints, 
education,  and  virtue,  in  all  the  diflaront 
public  situationa  of  life.    The  sectUy  ef 
proper^,  he  cenaidend  to  be  the  utt- 
gusra  of  all  OMNrals,  and  of  every^do^ 
and  obligation  in  sociid  and  civil  li&.    It 
protected  the  peasant  in  his  cottage,  as 
much  9M  the  prince  in hisjpalace;  itbooad 
together  the  difoent  ranks  of  society,  and 
secured   liberty,    while   liberty,  1^ 
ciprocally  action  upon  property 
it.      That   it   was  the  secmrity   irfkich 
the  selfish  and  uimiefoos,  as  well  ss 
the  benevolent  and  cfaaritaUe,  had   in 
their  property,  which  had  been  the  great 
cause  of  humenising  mankind*      It  was 
that  whidi  excited  the  desiro  to  exoellenoe 
and  pre-eminence;  which  bad  built  cities, 
cultivated  lands,  improved  the  arts,  taught 
the  sciences,  and  produced  all  the  varioos 
blessings  of  civil  life.  M/hen  that  was  gone 
(but  in  this  oomHry  it  never  ooold  be  so) 
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rity  wouJdfolIow.  Upontheseprinctples,he 
desired  to  have  it  understood  that  nothiiig 
which  he  had  to  say  ooold  moan  lo  onhinge 
that  or  any  other  legal  or  moralobligatimi. 
—He  said,  tbattiiero  was  a  new  and  most 
dangerous  doctrine  tau^t  by  Mr.  Burke, 
that  sentiment  and  passion,  not  safety  and 
security,  wero  to  operate  in  national  in- 
tercourse* Mr.  Adiam  oontended  that  the 
last  only  ought  to  be  die  consideiatioo ; 
that  the  first  consideration  of  a  govern- 
ment should  be  the  safety  of  the  state; 
that  that  safety  was  secured  hf  the  infer- 
mation  arising  from  agents  in  forejg|i 
courts,  by  negodioions  to  prevent  foreiga 
war,  the  greatest,  and,  nexito  civil  inKp 
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«f  all  humaii  cdamitics.  He  8ttd»  that  it 
was  the  boundea  duty  of  the  goivernon 
to  me  every  meant  to  avert  that  evil,  but 
ahove  all,  never  to  allow  tatte  or  pas* 
•ioD  to  interfere  with  that  important 
pfindi^  ^  national  tafety ;  that  upon  this 
ftflnc^e  all  wise  aatioiia  had  acted  at  aU 
timet;  that  during  the  contett  of  the  red 
and  white  rotea»  ue  king  dtfaxio  in  this 
ooantry  had  been  treatM  with,  $t  well  at 
thote  aejurt ;  that  the  Netherlandt  when 
they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  8pain--the 
ttven  United  Ph>vincet-^Cromwell— had 

t been  treated  with.    Whv?    Becaute 
t  attemblage  of  men  called  a  nation, 
whoever  or  wnatever  adnunittered  their 
afidrt,  became  dangeront  to  neighbouring 
nationt;  and  therefore  the  defadto  go- 
vtmofi  were  acknowledged,  negociationt 
entered  into,  and  wart  averted,  by  the  wiae 
pohcy'of  oootiderinff  the  tafety  of  the 
ttate  at  the  tupreme  law ;  not  the  pattion 
or  violence,  or  indignation,    or  ditgutt 
which  might  actuate.    Thatbetidet  Uiit, 
if  til  wat  done  that  could  be  done  by  ne- 
.godftng,  and  nothing  retulted,  the  whole 
attion  would  be  tatiSed,  and  with  one 
heart  tad  one  voice  would  encounter  their 
difficultiet ;  and  by  that  bravery  and  tpi- 
rit,  the  retult  of  rational  freedom,  we 
thould  maintain  the  fame  for  which  we 
had  alwayt  ttood  contpicuout  among  the 
attiont  of  the  earth ;    but  that  to  ruth 
wildly  into  a  war,  wat  what  could  never 
aoeet  the  ^>probati<Ni  of  any  temperate  or 
^onsidertte  tet  of  men*— Mr.  Adam  put 
these  argumentt  in  teveral  different  at- 
pecis,  taiii  then  entered  on  tome  obterva- 
tiont  rejecting  the  amendment  of  the 
eight  before.      He  taid,  amidtt  all  the 
aomentout  and  impending  circumttances 
tiiere  were  tome  which  had  givoi  him 
oootolation ;  tiie  manly  andgloriout  stand 
■ttde  agaiott  the  torrent  of  exaggerated 
alarm  by  hit  righthon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox), 
the  univenal  exprettion  of  atuchment  to 
the  constitution,  proved  the  total  false- 
hood of  actual  iaturrection,  which  he  at- 
terted  not  merely  upon  the  attertion,  but 
upon  the  argument.     For  thote  who  had 
listed  it  highett,  had  only  taid  it  wat 
tttffidentto  tatitfy  the  literal  wordt  of  the 
tot  of  parliament.    Here  he  teverely  at- 
ttcked  mmittert  for  the  alarm  they  had 

e'veo.  He  taid,  if  they  meant  to  attem- 
e  parliament,  thejr  thould  have  done  it 
by  an  unuiual  exertion  of  prerogative,  not 
•  By  a  meature  that  mutt  alarm.  Upon  the 
uceof  what  had  been  ttated,  they  could  not 
junilyiiiattbeyhiiddonei    Ifdieiiitttr. 
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section  wat  at  Dundee,  thould  they  have 
called  out  the  militia  in  Kent  \  U  at  Sa- 
litbury,  wat  the  militia  at  Wettmorelaod 
the  proper  force  ?  If  at  Yarmootii,  the 
militia  of  Northumberland?  If  at  Shiekb, 
that  of  Etsex  ?  He  then  showed  that  none 
of  those  had  amounted  to  auch  an  insur- 
rection as  the  law  meant,  and  that  they 
had  all  been  over  before  the  proclamation ; 
and  said,  if  the  alarm  wat  for  an  intorrec* 
tion  in  the  capital,  it  did  not  require  a 
proclamation  to  odl  out  the  mihtia  and 
attemble  the  parliament,  and  thereby 
alarm  the  whole  country,  to  enable  them 
to  attemble  the  regimentt  of  horse  rcud 
the  capitaL  It  had  been  said,  that  £kx»l- 
land  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation  and 
discmitent.  In  all  countries  there  miglit 
bepenont  wild  and  extravagant  in  dieir 
ideat  of  government,  but  that  wat  not  tMft 
general  ditpotition  of  Scotiand.  They 
were  a  people  loyal  and  attached  to  the 
conttitution.  lie  wat  ture  that  ever^ 
fermented  tpirit,  if  any  isuch  there  were  in 
that  country,  would  be  (juieted  by  a  judi* 
ciout  attention  to  thote  qnettiont  whidi 
were  to  come  forward  retpecting  there** 
pretentation  of  Scotland,  in  the  courte  of 
the  preient  tettion.  Mr.  Adam  now  re- 
verted to  the  particular  qnettion  of  the 
negociation.  Mr.  Burke  mid  asked  what 
hopet  there  were  of  success  ?  This,  he 
taid,  he  nor  any  man  could  tell;  but 
if  it  did  not  make  us  successful  in  nego- 
ciation, it  would  secure  our  success  in  war; 
it  would  unite  every  hand  and  heart  in 
that  inevitable  calamity,  while  a  conduct 
which  carried  half  the  nation  to  war  witii 
unwillingnets  would  put  a  padlock  on 
every  sword,  and  unrudder  every  ship. 

Lord  Carysfort  said,  that  the  restiess 
and  ambitious  disposition  of  FVance  ren- 
dered it  incumbent  upon  us  to  join  heart 
and  hand  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lislimen  and  of  mankind.  He  said  that 
the  armies  of  France  acted  more  like 
American  buccaneers  than  like  a  civiliaed 
army.  He  would  not  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  supposed  grievances  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  the  political  situation  of  Ire- 
land deserved  a  few  observations.  Ire- 
land was  never  backward  in  furnishing 
this  country  with  men  to  fight  her  battles, 
whose  loysuty  was  unimpeachable,  and 
whose  courage  was  invincible.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 
He  declared  himself  averse  to  that  bi- 
gotry which  would  nreclude  three  mil- 
lions of  men,  whose  loyalty  was  indispu- 
tiblcy  from  voting  for  members  of  parlia- 
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mett.  ThejhaddienmenCerestaasAe 
nrotesUmU,  and  ought  to  have  the  same 
privileges.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that  a 
measure  so  requisite  to  aDay  the  popular 
fenuent  in  that  country,  would  not  he 
wholly  neglected. 

Mr.  Dwuias  entered  on  a 
iMself  and  his  coUea^es. 
tfult  a  coincidenoe  of  circumstances  which 
jM  hiunao  foresi^  could  either  foresee  or 
pieventf  had  conspired  to  render  our  im- 
tnedsate  inteHereDce  absolutely  necessaiy 
im  isiipportffig  the  honour  and  indepen- 
daaMCe  of  Britain.  There  was  every  rea- 
aoB  to  apprehend,  that  the  French  oKdi- 
.lalidan  aitadcon  Holland;  and  if  Eng- 
land were  to  abandon  the  treaty  withHd- 
landy  she  would  lose  at  once  the  respect 
Utfierto  offered  to  her  high  character,  and 
km  BO  longer  considered  by  any  other  na- 
timi  as  worthy  of  confidence.  He  then 
cnlaiged  on  tiie  comparative  prosperity  of 
tUaconntiTwith  that  of  France,  and  from 
liie  gener»  unanimity  and  the  variety  of 
reaouroes  which  England  possessed,  he 
domred  the  most  flattering  hopes,  that  if 
wie  diould  be  forced  into  a  war,  its  tenni- 
aatioB  would  be  honourable  and  advanta- 
geous to  the  British  name  and  people. 

Mr.  Pcfwys  considered  the  political  in* 
tendons  declared  by  Mr.  Fox,  to  be  pe- 
culiarly baneful  to  this  country;  and  that 
•his  amendment  tended  to  alienate  the  peo- 
file  from  the  executive  power.  Negocia- 
tioB  appeared  to  him  to  be  impracticable. 
To  whom  was  an  ambassador  to  be  sent  ? 
Who  coald  be  sure  that  they  who  had 
proscribed  our  king,  would  accept  an  am- 
bassador from  him.  He  approved  the 
speech  andthe  address  ;  they  breathed  no- 
thing but  the  faithful  preservation  of  our 
treaties  abroad,  and  the  security  of  our 
intemal  peace.  If  he  had  bis  wish,  he 
woald  draw  a  line  round  France,  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  her  infection :  he 
would  avoid  meddling  with  her ;  but  if 
she  meddled  with  us,  we  had  not  a  choice. 
The  address  had  his  hearty  assent. 

Mr.  For  said,  what  he  meant  was  what 
he  had  said — peace,  if  it  could  be  had, 
consistently  with  the  safety  and  honour  of 
the  crown  and  datidn. 

Mr*  WUber/brce  said,  he  should  vote 
against  the  amendment,  not  as  being  de-^ 
termined  for  war,  but  because  he  believed 
the  amendment  would  by  no  means  tend 
to  peace.  He  franklv  declared,  that  as, 
at  all  times,  war  oogtit  to  be  deprecated 
•s  the  greatest  of  hmnan  evils,  so  there 
never  wm  a  period  wheaituppeavedoKHre 


ikely  tobt  injurioos  to  dn  ooimtiy  fham 
tfae  present.  He  preferred  to  die  amesd- 
ment  the  language  of  the  address*  wliidi, 
concurring  with  the  q>eeoh  fivoni  the 
throne,  pTaiidv  dedmed  that  the  House 
appro vea  of  the  neutrality  faia  mt^eatfs 
defence  of  >  ministers  had  hitherto  observed,  and  of 
He  stated,  ,  their  determination  to  avoid  a  wwr,  H  it 
were  possible,  consistently  with  jaatfoa 
This,  he  fally  trusted,  would  be  the  coo- 
duct  of  administration.  If  we  shovild  Sad 
ourselves  compelled  by  the  diltgatioas  of 
solemn  treaties  to  engage  in  war,  as  nca 
of  conscience  and  integrity  we  mast  sub- 
mit to  the  necessitT ;  but  nothing  less  than 
this  necessity  could  justilV  the  Bttcasiiret 
and  he  begged  it  to  be  understood,  that  it 
was  on  this  ground  only  that  tie  fialt  it  hii 
duty  to  support  goverooMBt  in  their  pre- 
seat  measures. 

The  amendment  was  neaatived.    The 
report  of  the  Address  was  thea  agreeile. 


De6&te  <m  Mr,  Fos^s  MeihnfnrsmM^ 
a  Minitttr  to  P^ru  to  treat  wtH  ^kgPro- 
vuionai  Government  of  France.']  Ikw- 
day,  Dec  15.  After  the  House  had  re- 
turned from  presenting  their  A4dress  to 
his  mafesty, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  make  his  promised  no- 
tion. After  having  already  said  so  moch  OB 
this  subject,  and  feisling  howlttde  anything 
he  could  add  was  likely  to  be  atteoded  to 
in  the  present  disposition  of  the  House,  he 
dtonki  only  olfer  a  very  few  words  in  the 
way  of  previous  explanation ;  indeed,  ftom 
the  indisposition  he  laboured  under,  it 
WAS  physically  impossible  for  him  to  speak 
above  a  few  minutes.  By  his  motion  he 
did  not  mean  to  imply  any  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  existing  French  go- 
vernment, or  of  the  proceedings  tlmt  haA 
led  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  Prance. 
His  object  was  simply  to  decWe  and  re- 
cord his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  true  po- 
licjr  of  every  nation  to  treat  with  the  ex- 
isting government  of  every  other  nation 
with  which  it  had  relative  interests,  with- 
out inquiring  or  regarding  how  that  go- 
vernment was  constituted,  or  by  what 
means  those  who  exercised  it  came  into 
power.  This  was  not  only  the  policy,  hot 
frequently  the  practice.  If  we  objected 
to  the  existing  form  of  government  m 
France,  we  had  as  strong  objeetions  tothe 
form  of  government  at  Algiers ;  yet  at  Al- 
giers we  had  a  consul.  If  we  abhorred  the 
crimes  committed  in  France,  we  equallysb- 
horred  the  crimes  committed  in  Morocco: 
yet  to  the  court  of  M^rocoo  webadje&t  a 
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coioti  alfift>st  immedihtely  after  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  at  which  humanity  shud- 
dered. By  these  acts  we  were  neither 
supposed  to  approve  of  the  form  of  go- 
vemment  at  Algiers,  nor  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  Morocco.  fVom  his  motion, 
thereibire,no  opinipnwas  to  be  iraph'ed,but . 
the  opinion  he  had  stated.  It  woiihl  have 
been  better  if  what  he  proposed  hadbeen 
done  sooner,  and  there  were  circum- 
stances that  made  it  less  proper  now  than: 
at  an  eax^ef  period.  But  tnis  wias  no€^ 
nsputsl»2e  to  him.  The  earliest  period 
was  now  die  best;  and  this  was  the  earli^' 
est  opportimitythat  the  meeting  of  partia^ 
meat  afforded  titm«  It  would  have  been 
stiU  bettef  if  our  sifnister  had  not  been 
recalled  from  Paris,  but  had  continued 
there  as  the  minnters  of  some  otl^er  court? 
had  don&  He  concluded  with  moving, 
«'  That  an  hunMe  Address  be  presented 
te  his  m^esty,  thai  his-  raaj[esty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  mrections  that 
a  minister  may  be  sefrt  to  Paris  to  treat 
with  those  persons  wWo  exercise  provi- 
sionally the  fuae^ns  of  CTtecji^e  go- 
vernment in  Fnmtej  totichingsttch  pointr 
as  may  be  in  ^ctlssion  between  his  ma-^ 
jesty  and  his  a^liea  and  the  French  na- 
tiim." 

Mr.  Ofwaeeoi^ed^the  motion. 

Lord  m^f^M  reiirobated  the  idea  of 
sending  a  mtniseer  to  France.  He  said 
it  was  the  vfteat  of  all  nations ;  th^  gover- 
nor?  wereagangof  robbei^^nd  cut*throats, 
witb  whoraf  no  communication,  no  mea- 
sure^ notreaties  should  be  nri^ihtained.'  He 
said,  he  dsA  not  know  how  soon  the  FVehch 
might  be  ealled  over  inta  this  country- 
how  soon  the  best  men  ^lere  mbht  be 
thrown  iMo  a  gaof,  in  order  to  berdf  irgge^d 
from  thence,  m  a  popular  phrenzy,  anrf 
inhumai^  butchered/  He  Wiew  not  how 
soon  our  women  of  rank,  beauty,  tttA 
virtue,  mi^t  be  dbfiged  to  lie  in  prisons 
upon  straw,  and  be  violated  and  murdered. 
He  was  almost  a^amed  of  the  enthusiasm 
he  had  hitherto  feh  m  favour  of  the  right 
hon.  mover.  With*  respect  to  a  war  he 
believed  everyraan  wished  to  avert  it.  But 
the  surest  means  of  avoiding  it  would  be  by 
vigorous  preparation  for  it.  The  dis- 
•nrbers  of  the  world  when  they  had  over- 
ran ether  nations,  envying  and  dreading 
our  prosperity,  Wduld  not  fail  with  double 
*wce  to  visit  ua.  He  had  not  objected 
to  the  address,  because  he  would  not  ap- 
pcw  to  countenance  the  many  mischiev- 
ous principles  and  stiggestion?. which  had 
t>een  heard  in  that*Hoiis<rdt&ifnjr  the  tw^o 
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last  days  irom  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stanley  said,  he  had  at- 
tend^ to  all  that  had  fallen  from  th6 
right  hon.  fi;entlcman  who  made  the  mo- 
tion, for  the  last  three  days,  with  tho 
utmost  astonishment.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had,  in  the  two  former  debates, 
denied  what  was  evident  to  the  Whole 
nation,  to  every  man  who  would  open  his 
eyes.  The  minds  of  the  people  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  arts  of  the  seditious,  and 
they  had  been  kept  within  bounds  only 
by  that  wisdom  which  had  advised  the 
htte  proclamations.  But  by  such  speeches 
as  he  had'  heard,  every  good  effect  would 
be  destroyed ;  for  nothing  could  so  soon 
drive  the  kingdom  into  open  insurrection, 
as  the  speeches  and  propositions  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends. 
Already  a  cry  had  been  excited  against 
tithes,  against  taxes,  and  even  against 
monarchy  itself.  He  dreaded  t)le  con- 
sequence, lie  had  unfortunately  been  ik 
spectator  of  the  scenes  in  Paris  on  the 
boasted  10th  of  August,  which  had  exhi- 
bitea  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  of 
bloodshed  and  horror.  He  hoped  tho 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  be  prevailed 
oft  to  withdraw  his  motion  ;  for  if  the  dis- 
tempered part  of  the  people  once  under- 
stood that  there  were  men  capable  and 
ready  to  make  and  support  such  proposi- 
tions, they  would  go  mto  open  insurrec- 
tion, and  shake  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
He  was  sorry  the  motion  had  been  made, 
because  nobody  could  entertain  a  higher 
respect  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman'^ 
judgment  and  abilities,  or  %  stronger  per- 
sonal attachment  to  him,  than  he  did ;  but 
considering  his  duty  to  his  country  as  the 
strongest  of  all  attachments  he  thought  it 
necessaiy  to  say  thus  much. 

Mr.  Af.  A,  Taylor  declared,  that  he 
subscribed  most  heartily  to  every  word 
that  had  fidlen  fVom  Mr.  Fox  for  the  last 
three  days.  He  was  as  zealous' as  any 
other  man  in  support  of  the  constitution, 
but  he  was  not  an  advocate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  abuses.  War  wa6  at  all  times 
a  heavy  calamity,  but  was  still  greater, 
when  it  was  meant  to  answer  no  one  goo4 
purpose ;  and  it  had  been  admitted,  that 
m  a  war  with  France,  we  had  nothing  to 
\  gain  and  every  thing  toiose.  Why,  then, 
I  were  gentlemen  to  be  held  up  to  their 
country  as  traitors,  for  endeavouring  to 
j  avert  the  calamity  ?  With  regard  to  the 
thne,  if  we  did  not  negociate  now,  we 
'  might  wiBtf  to  dt>  it  wb«Q'  it  w^utd'iii^r  bfe 
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in  our  power.  The  sense  of  the  country 
had  prevented  the  Russian  war ;  but,  it 
was  saidy  the  sense  of  the  countrjr  would 
be  for  a  French  war.  Even,  if  it  were^ 
we  should  be  obliged  to  treat  with  them 
at  last.  The  American  war  was  long 
carried  on  with  the  sense  of  the  country 
for  it ;  in  the  end  we  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge their  independence..  There 
was  as  much  character,  principle,  and 
Iionour  amongst  tlie  men  with  whom  he 
acted,  as  any  set  of  men  could  possess ; 
And  if  sedition  or  insurrection  arose  from 
speeches  in  that  House,  it  would  be  from 
tne  very  alarming  speeches  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  He  considered  the 
motives  of  his  right  hon.  friend  in  wishing 
tlie  proposition  before  the  House  to  be 
entered  on  the  journals,  to  be  founded  in 
wisdom  f  for  the  time  might  come,  when 
the  services  of  his  right  hon.  friend  might 
be  necessary  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  pre- 
sent conduct  would  render  him  the  fittest, 
as  he  was  the  ablest  man,  to  treat  with 
the  new  government  of  France.  His 
right  hon.  friend  s  exertions  appeared  to 
him  best  calculated  to  save  his  country  ; 
and  for  that  reason  he  heartily  assented 
to  the  motion* 

Mr.  Lovedtn  considered  the  motion  to 
be  an  indirect  attack  on  ministers,  and  an 
improper  interference  with  the  exercise  of 
tlie  executive  power.  When  domestic 
traitors  acted  in  conjunction  with  foreign 
foes,  it  was  time  for  every  man,  not  to 
weaken,  by  such  propositions  as  the  pre- 
sent, the  executive  power  of  the  country, 
but  to  stand  forward  in  its  support. 

Mr.  Grei/  said,  that  having  seconded 
the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  mend,  with 
whose  sentiments  on  the  subject  he  con- 
curred in  every  point,  he  could  not  si- 
lently hear  such  motives  imputed  to  him- 
self and  his  friends,  as  a  noble  lord  had 
imputed,  nor  suffer,  unrepelled,  the  insi- 
nuation that  they  wished  to  excite  insitr- 
rection.  If  the  conduct  of  any  set  of 
men  was  calculated  to  excite  msun^o- 
tion,  it  was  that  of  ministers  who,  by  pro- 
clamations, calumniating  whole  descrip- 
tions of  men  as  seditious,  and  announcing 
insurrections  that  never  existed,  filled  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  false  alarms,  and 
taught  everv  man  to  distrust,  if  not  to 
hate  his  neighbour.  Accordingly,  the  only 
instances  like  insurrection  that  had  oc- 
curred at  Birmingham,  and  he  was  in- 
formed now  at  IV&nchester,  were  mobs, 
j)n  pretext  of  loyalty  and  order,  on  pre- 
text of  supporting  church  and  king,  but 


raised  by  wretches  who  knew  as  little  of 
loyalty  as  they  did  of  order,  and  directed 
solely  a^nst  persons  supposed  inimical* 
not  to  his  majesty,  but  his  ministers.  On 
this  subject  he  should  make  a  motion  that 
very  night  if  possible,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  all  his  majesty's  subjects  equally 
under  the  protection  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. On  the  question  before  the  House, 
it  was  asked  if  Great  Britain  was  to  sneak 
and  crouch  to  France?  No!  neither 
sneak  nor  crouch,  but  negociate  like  a 

Seat  and  high-spirited  nation,  and  if  re- 
ess  was  refused  of  any  injury  offiered, 
then  denounce  war.  We  are  asked  again, 
would  we  treat  now  under  all  the  cireum- 
stances  we  know  to  be  existing.  I  sof, 
yes  certainl)' ;  for  though  I  admit  that  the 
time  is  not  the  most  favourable,  the  fiiok 
is  not  with  us  but  with  ministers^  who  let 
the  favourable  opportunity  pass  away,  | 
and  by  their  supine  neglect  lost  an  occ^  | 
sion  of  preventing  many  of  the  crimes,  j 
committed  in  France,  and  perhaps  of 
^verting  that  act  of  iniustice  and  impolicy 
( the  execution  of  the  king }  which  me  now 
at  this  moment  fear  is  committing.  We 
are  told  bjr  a  right  hon.  fi;entleman,  that 
to  treat  with  men  stained  with  so  many 
crimes  as  the  present  rulers  of  Francs 
would  be  disgraceful^  Let,  says  he,  the 
present  guilty  men  pass  away,  and  in  die 
mean  time  let  us  fignt  a  little.  What  dis- 
grace is  to  be  avoided,  or  honour  to  be  ac- 
quired by  fighting  first,  and  then  treating 
afterwipm,  I  do  not  comprehend*  If  a 
war  the  most  dangerous  ever  undertaken, 
is  to  be  avoided,  we  must  treat  now :  and  I 
support  the  motion  as  the  only  means  led 
ofavertiofso  great  acalamitjr.  We  are 
not  to  biftliurried  away  by  our  indignation 
against  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes 
committed  ia  rnmee.  We  are  to  decide 
on  national  pnolicy,  not  personal  feeling. 
I  am  for  maintaming  the  national  &im 
and  the  national  honour*  By  whom  have 
they  been  tarnished  ?  Letmiiusters  answer 
th^  question.  I  will  maintain  our  treaties 
with  our  allies,  but  first  I  will  advise  them  to 
concede  a  point,  if  necessary,  that  it  maj 
be  beneficial  to  concede.  Let  it  be  shown 
that  we  are  bound  to  keep  the  Scheldt 
shut  for  the  Dutch,  that  toey  call  i^a 
us  to  do  so,  and  will  make  no  concessioo, 
for  the  point  in  itself  I  do  not  think  of 
such  importance  as  to  justify  a  war; 
finally,  that  we  have  done  all  in  our  power 
to  brmg  die  French  to  amicable  arrange- 
ment, and  then  perhaps  I  may  yield  to  a 
war,  but  still  with  reluctance,    f  ^  unhap- 
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ptly,  we  are  brought  into  such  a  sntmtion 
as  that  we  can  neither  renouncd  our  allies, 
nor  defend  them,  what  has  brooght  us  to 
this  but  the  neglect  or  incapadtj  of  mi- 
nisters ?  If  we  must  have  a  war,  it  must 
be  a  war  of  vigour  and  exerti^n^not 
such  a  pettjr  waranre  as  seme  gentlemen 
seem  to  think,  and  the  minister,  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  would  insmuate. 
If  the  enthusiasm  of  any  flMn  for  my  right 
bon.  friend  who  macfe  Ae  motion  be 
abated,  mine,  if  possible,  is  increased. 
The  state  of  the  country  calls  upon  him 
to  stand  in  the  eap  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution. He  has  said  he  will  do  so ; 
and  while  I  have  power  of  body  or  mind 
he  shall  not  stand  alone.  A  firm  band  of 
admiring  friends,  not  the  less  respectable 
nor  the  less  likely  to  prevail  from  the 
present  disproportion  of  their  number, 
wiU  faithfully  stand  by  him,  against  all  the 
calumnies  or  those  who  betraj  while  they 
aliect  to  defend  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Frederick  North  said,  that  it  was 
very  unpleasant  for  him  to  rise  so  soon 
after  his  admission  into  that  House,  more 
especially  on  a  subject  on  which  he  was 
totally  unprepared  to  speak;   but  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  de- 
clared that  he  had  heard  much  declama- 
tion and  much  eloquence,  but  not  one 
argument  against  the  motion,  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  give  him  some  argument 
against  it,  as  he  could  not  give  him  any 
eloquence, -and  wished  not  to  give  him 
any  declamation.    He  had  *  many  serious 
objections  to  the  motiott.     In  the  first 
place,  he  could  not  help  thinking  it  un- 
constitutional.     A  li&  of  sickness  and 
exile  had  indeed,  almost  from^  infancy, 
separated  him  from  his  country ;  but  from 
the  little  theoretical  knowlodge  which  he 
had  of  its  constitution,  he  had  adopted  the 
Bill  of  Rights  as  the  imnbol  of  his  poli- 
tical faith.    By  that  bill  the  whole  federal 
power  of  the  country  remained  with  the 
crown;   for  the  exercise  of  that  power 
ministers  were  responsible ;  for  the  abuse 
of  it  they  were  censurable.     Now,  bjr 
every  principle  of  justice,  no  responsibi- 
lity could  be  incurred  where  no  arbitra- 
tion was  trusted.    When,  therefore,  the  . 
Hottse  thought  proper  to  advise  his  ma- 1 
j^ty  in  so  very  delicate  an  exercise  of ' 
his  pmrogative  as  the  present,  they  vir- 
^^>a%  disdnrged  his  ministers  of  their 
fc^nsibility,    and  took  it  upon   them- 
*^^es.    It  seemed  to  him  to  be  absurd 
to  desire  his  majesty  to  recognize  a  power 
whidi^4  not  recognize  itself;  for  the 


national  convention  had  always  declared 
that  not  only  the  executive  council  was 
prpvisional,  but  that  itself  acted  as  a  le- 
gislature only  till  the  formation  of  the 
permanent  constitution,  which  was  not 
yet  begun.  Besides,  what  co.uld  be  the 
advantage  of  treating  with  a  power  whose 
weakness  was  so  notorious,  that  it  was 
universally  supposed  that  it  would  not  be 
able  to  protect  the  person  of  their  late 
sovereign  from  the  prison  in  which  they 
had  placed  him  to  their  own  tribunal,  to 
whicn  tiiey  had  called  him  as  a  criminal. 
But  triiy  send  an  ambassador  to  the  na- 
tional convention?  It  had  already  re- 
ceived ambassadors  from  England:  it 
had  received  them,  indeed,  from  self-con- 
stituted societies  and  clubs  of  malecon- 
tents ;  but  it  had  acknowledged  them  as 
the  representatives  of  an  oppressed  people, 
whom  it  had  promised  to  assist  in  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberty.  Whether  this 
was  a  time  to  recognize  the  French  go- 
vernment he  lefl  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House ;  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  de- 
clare his  unqualified  disapprobation  of 
the  motion. 

Colonel  Tarleton  lamented  the  scenes 
which  had  taken  place  in  France,  some  of 
which  he  had  witnessed.  He  was  con- 
vinced, however,  that  this  country  ought 
to  negociate  rather  than  go  to  war;  for 
there  was  no  saying  how  or  when  a  war 
with  France  mi^ht  end.  He  did  not 
think  Great  Britain  so  deeply  concerned 
in  continental  transactions  as  to  be  obliged 
to  go  to  war,  secured  as  she  herself  was 
in  her  insular  situation — <<  Penitus  toto 
divisos  orbe  Britannos?*' 

Mr.  Jenkinson  considered  the  present 
motion  as  a  palpable  encroachment  on 
the  executive  power,  in  which  was  ex- 
clusively vested  the  prerogative  of  nego- 
dating  and  making  peace  or  war ;  there- 
fere,  till  the  legislature,  by  new  arrang- 
ments,  should  divest  it  of  such  power, 
that  House  could  not  interfere  and  give 
directions  upon  that  subiect.  It  was 
with  some  surprise  that  he  heard  such 
lamentable  representations  of  the  cala- 
mities of  was  come  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  when  he  recollected 
that  in  1787,  when  there  was  a  prospect 
of  hostilities ,  on  the  same  ground  of  quar- 
rel between  France  and  this  country,  the 
minister  was  reprobated  by  them  for  pu- 
sillanimity, because  he  expressed  his  re« 
gret  for  the  country's  being  involved  in 
such  a  situation.  Yet  surely  if  there  was 
no  cause  for  despondency  in  a  conte     at 
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that  time,  much  less  cause  could  there  be 
any  now.  At  that  tioie  France,  though 
under  a  despotism,  had  a  strong,  vigorouSy 
iand  efficient  government;  whereas  her 
government  now  was  all  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. At  that  time  her  revenues, 
though  perhaps  deranged,  were  still  con- 
siderable, and  ours  at  the  same  time  were 
pot  extremely  flourishing.  At  present  the 
Revenues  of  France  were  almost  annihilated. 
At  that  time  France  was  in  alliance  with 
^he  great  powers  of  tSe  continent,  and  we 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  unsupported* 
'At  present  that  state  of  things  was  entirely 
reversed.  At  that  time  we  sliould  have 
had  Spain  with  a  strong  naval  force  against 
us ;  but  at  present,  in  all  probability,  we 
shall  have  Spain  for  our  ally.  In  fine,  so 
jmprovcd  was  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
ip  our  favour,  that  if  our  success  at  that 
iime  was  probable,  it  must  be  now  inevi- 
table.— He  had  heard  it  freauently  urged, 
that  this  was  a  period  particularly  unfa- 
yourable  to  a  war  witti  France,  on  ac* 
pount  of  the  number  of  discontented  per- 
sons amongst  us  in  correspondence  with 
the  seditious  of  that  country,  who  me- 
paced  and  endangered  our  government  and 
constitution.  That  there  was  a  small  party 
entertaim'ng  such  designs  he  had  very  lit- 
tle doubt ;  and  from  their  great  activity 
he  also  considered  them  as  dangerous; 
but  he  confessed  that  this  very  circum- 
stance, so  far  from  deterring  nim  from 
war,  became  a  kind  of  inducement.  They 
might  be  troublesome  in  time  of  peace 
— they  might  be  tranquil  in  tipio  of 
war ;  for  as  soon  as  hostilities  were  com- 
menced, their  correspondence  with  thq 
French  must  cease,  and  all  Uie  resource 
;hey  had  would  be  to  emigrate  to  tha^ 
country,  which  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
this,  or  remaining  where  they  are,  to.  con- 
duct themselves  like  good  citizens,  a^ 
that  correspondence  which  by  law  wa^ 
not  punishable  now  would  in  Ume  of  war 
be  treason. — He  had  on  a  former  occ^- 
^ion  remarked,  that  we  might  always  con- 
sider  France  as  our  natural  enemy  and 
rival,  whether  its  government  were  despo- 
tic or  free ;  with  this  difEerence,  that,  im- 
der  a  despotism,  we  should  be  nior^  liable 
to  wars  from  intrigue ;  but  under  a  good 
and  free  government,  very  different  in- 
deed from  the  present,  though  w^e  shoul4 
be  less  subject  to  wars,  whenever  they 
did  happen,  they  w^ould  be  more  formi- 
dable. In  the  same  way  he  held  it  to  be 
true  with  respect  to  ambition.  The  am- 
bition of  a  piou^ch  wa3  &o  farther  for- 


midable than  as  it  w^  ptupporiedby  tiie 
power  pf  the  people ;  but  when  a  whole 
jj^eopley  fiPjl  tnose  powerful,  were  ambi- 
tious, as  was  now  the  case  in  Frasuce,  the 
aLifm  became  serious,  and  the  oonseqiien- 
ces  mj^^  he.  dreadful.      In  every   point 
of  view  In  whicl^  the  SArf>ject  coula  f>e  r^- 
^ded,  it  concerned  the  indepeocieEice 
and  existence  of  this  country  to  ^xeTt  it* 
self  strenuou^y  in  opposing  the  oro^ess 
of  the  French  arms,  ft  was  natural  enough 
that  we  should  look  on  without  taking 
^Sij  active  part,  if  not  with  indiSereooeat 
the  progress  of  the  combined  arnues  in 
the  invasion  of  France,  for  the  emperor 
and  kin^  of  Prussia  being  inilitajy,  and 
not  navu  powers,  we  could  be  no  so&ren 
by   any  acquisitions  they   might  make, 
far  dinerent  were  our  interests  whep  re- 
ferred to  France— a  mishty  naval  power, 
our  constant  rival  and  mveterate  eppmy. 
Not  content  with  the  vast  range  of  coast 
which  she  already  possesses,  sufficieot  Hk 
the  most  extensive  commerce,  no  sooner 
does  ^e  stretch  along  in  the  career  of 
conquest,  but  she  proceeds  to  open  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  in  defiance  of 
all  subsisting  treaties*    It  was  a  rule  uni* 
versally  admitted,  that  where  a  state  pos- 
sessed both  banks  of  a  river,  that  nver 
belonged  to  it  exclusively  aa  far  as  the 
territory  extended.     But  if  the  different 
banks  belonged  to  different  powers  then, 
indeed,  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  in 
cotpmon  between  them.      Of  the  river 
t)anube,  both  banks,   for  a  CQikiidarabie 
space,  belong  to  the  emperor,  and  both 
banks  for  another  space,  to  the  Porte,  and 
each  power  retains  th^  navigation  of  its 
own  snare  exclusively*    So  with  Holland, 
they  had  possession  of  both  banka  of  the 
Scheldt  at  the  mouth,  the  exclusive  navi- 
gation of  which  belonged  to    them    of 
course,  and  was  securea  ^d  preserved  to 
them  by  a  variety  of^  treaties.    The  late 
conduct  of  the  French,  therefore,  was  a 
most    daring   infraction    of  stipulations, 
which  they  were  bound  by  justice  and  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  respect.   They  knew 
that  we  were  engaged  to  protect  Holland 
in  this  nfivigation ;  they  also  knew  that 
we  interfered  some  time  since,  by  aims, 
to  fulfil  our  guarantee,  and  the  insolent 
provocation    now  ofiered   could  not  be 
mistaken,  nor  could  it  be  ov^looked  but 
with  a  foul  imputation   of  cowardipe.— 
The  incredil;)le  success  which  the  French 
had  experienced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
campaign  rendered  them  less  cautious  to 
conceal  their  views  of  universal  ^i^j^ 
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Th%  Joag  of  S^i^pia  did  »o^  J>y  «py  «veit 
0ct  acceds  to  tbe  €0iif€4€ir»cy^  fiwojid 
(^ast  Francs^  asd^bM^ild  ib^rf^re  kav^ ' 
beea  reapeolfod  as  «  neutral  ^war*  TJm^ 
bad»  Iwirever,  ooUefftisd  an  arwy  an  hw 
froatier,  as  sooa  as  (bey  heard  that  th^ 
quiestiaB  of  laaking  war  uaaa  thani  vas 
debated  ia  his  couacil;    though  it  w^ 
carried  in  tbe  D^ativey  they  dia  not  hesi- 
tate (0  throir  off  tha  niadk ;   and  iminedi- 
ately  orderad  gjeneral  Moniesqaieu  to  iia" 
vade  Savov*      They  did«  indeed»  aiake  a 
pretenee  th^t  tha  king  entertaiaed  several 
emigrants)  some  of  them  hj#  %f9m  rahitiooS) 
but  surely  if  he  did,  it  was  done  in  coav- 
piQD  with  every  other  country  in  Europe* 
Haviiig  ^complished   the  .conquest   of 
Swoy,  they  advanced  to  the  waUs  of  Ge* 
nevai  the  inhahitpnts  of  which,  terrified  at 
their  approach,  odied  in  to  their  assistance 
a  garrisea  of  Swiss  from  the  neighbouring 
pantop  of  B^me,  as  they  were  authorised 
to  do  by  4reaty.    Hei^iipon  the  French, 
in  violation  of  the  lawp  of  nations,  de^ 
maoded  that  the  Swiss  should  evacuate 
the  city;  and  what  was  still  oftore  outra- 
geous, that  the  magistrates  who  called 
them  m  should  be  puoidied.    This  con* 
duct  was  such  a  Arrant  interference  in 
the  internal  govermaent  of  a  neutral  and 
iadependent   state,  as  must  silence   the 
conplaints  of  France  that  other  powers 
should  interfere  in  her's.^ Ministers  had 
been  loudly  censured  for  not  having  in*- 
terposad  sooner  by  negoeiation,  if  thay 
approved  that  mode :  or  if  they  ore&rred 
erms,  it  wap  asked  why  they  ned  not  re« 
course  to  them  before  France  had  so  far 
^tended  its  eaaouests  ?  To  thi^  he  would 
leply,  that  .Kiglaad  professed  and  ob- 
served tha  strictest  neutfalitv  through  the 
war,  till  the  French  violated  the  rights  of 
other  natioBSy  and  came  at  last  to  insult 
and  even  invade  our  allies.    The  boast  of 
DuBBourier,  that  he  would  spend  his  win- 
ter in  Brussels,  was  vary  generally  known 
«»d  as  generally  kughed  at.    That  Great 
Britain  did  not  act  in   consequence  of 
what  was  considered  then  as  a  gasconade, 
was   only  a  proof  of  her   moderation; 
but  it  would  he  carrying  that  modeiatioa 
^  iar,  if  she  did  not  act  a|  alL    They 
^d  also  incurred  reproach  for  not  having 
P®^  industrious  at  an  eariy  period  to 
^ociliate  the  good  wUl  and  fri^dship  of 
France.     But  wheve  persons  apd  thmgs 
|>^ere  every  d^  changing,  where  all  riUe 
heUaged  to  robbers  and  assassins,  in  what 
quarter  where  they  to  apply  ?   What  go- 
X^ron^  should  they  acVnowledge  wliere 


there  was  n»  gavammeBt  ?    B9w  could 
Cagland  necemiie  a  eanalitution  wfaidi 
the  French  themselves  wane  everyday 
viaiatiag,  and  which  was  now  no  longer  i^ 
existence?  But  thank  God!  Bngland  ao 
Jong  distinguished  for    her  fattnfal  and 
IBScred  adherence  to  her  treaties,  woold 
not  forego  her  alliances  for  anv  new  aliias 
whatever,  and  least  of  all  surely  for  suck 
allies.'— He  came  now  to  the  question  of 
the  time  when  this  embassy  was  proposed. 
In  the  note  addressed  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  lord  Gower,  when  he  was  about 
to  leave  Paris,  his  majesty  in  his  friend^ 
ship  and  brotherly  affeeti<m  for  the  most 
christian  king,  was  pleased  to  donand  of 
the  national  convention,  that  the  persons 
of  the  royal  family  should  be  respected. 
When  the  life  of  Louis  16th,  was  appre- 
hended to  be  in  danger,  arid  an  application 
was  made  bv  the  ministers  of  vie  empe- 
ror and  the  lung  of  Naples,  his  roaj^ty 
was  pleased  to  deolare,  that  if  the  person 
of  the  French  king  was  violated,  the  per- 
sons guilty  of  so  atrocious  an  offence 
should  find  no  asylum  in  any  part  of  his 
dominions.    On  this  very  day,  while  we 
are  debating  about  sending  an  ambassador 
to  the  French  republic,  was  the  king  to 
receive  sentence,  and  in  all  probability  it 
is  the  day  of  his  murder.     What  is  it, 
then,  that  gentlemen  would  propose  to 
their  sovereign  ?  to  bow  his  neck  to  a 
band  of  sanguinary  ruffians,  and  address 
an  ambassa£>r  to  a  set  of  regicides,  whose, 
hands  are  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
a  slaughtered  monard.  No,  Sir,  the  Bri* 
rish  character  is  too  noble  to  run  a  race 
for  infamy  ;  nor  shall  we  be  the  first  to 
oomplimentaset  of  monsters,  who  while 
we  are  agitating  this  subject,  are  probably 
bearing  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  hor- 
rid spectacle !  the  bloody  victim  of  their 
fury.    Having  exposed  tne  indecency  and 
disgrace  of  such  a  submission,  he  also  re« 
ai^ked  on  the  improiN-iety  c^givixig  a  sort 
of  oblique  confirmation  of  the  justness 
of  their  principiss,  in  the  democratic  ap- 
pearance it  would  have,  that  the  House  of 
ComHKmsshouldrecogoize  them  as  firiends, 
though  the  king  disowned  them.      He 
concluded    with    urging  again    the  ne- 
cessity of  arresting    the  career  of  the 
French,  who  were  not  content  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  conquest,  but  wherever 
they  planted  their  tree  of  liberty,  viere 
elso  plantin^^   principles     subversive  of 
order,  morality,  and  religion ;  and  he  re« 
minded  the  House,  that  it  was  easy  to  create 
QpioioQSi  but  difficult  to  eradicate  them. 
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Mr.  Francis  uaad,  he  could  annre  the 
House  moBt  solemnly,  and  most  truly,  that 
when  hb  came  down  to  tiie  House,  he 
had  no  thoughts  of  taking  any  part  in  the 
debate,  and  that  nothing  but  tne  instant 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary language  which  he  had  heard  this 
day,  could  have  compelled  him  to  re* 
quest  their  attention  even  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. That  he  was  neither  prepared  nor 
desirous  to  enter  at  large  into  the  ques- 
tion. But,  to  declare  ms  sentiments  and 
to  deliver  fais  opinion  shortly  and  distinctly 
was  now  naae  unavoidiJile.  It  was 
forced  upon  him,  not  only  by  his  public 
duty,  but  by  the  strongest  coiisiderations 
of  personal  interest,  bj  which  eveiy  ho- 
nest man  is  bound  to  vmdicate  his  honour, 
his  principles,  and  his  character.  I  must 
begin  with  remonstrating  and  protesting 
against  the  style  and  tone  with  whidithis 
debate  has  been  and  is  conducted.  We 
are,  or  we  pretend  to  be,  a  deliberative 
assembly.  We  are  debating  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  the  most  grave,  the  most  serious, 
the  most  solemn  deliberation;  that  is, 
whether  this  nation  shall  or  shall  not  be 
exposed  to  the  hazards,  and  involved  in 
the  calamities  of  war.  But  in  what  man- 
ner has  this  awful  question  been  agitated  ? 
Is  it  by  appeals  to  pur  understanding  ? 
No,  Sir,  the  understanding  has  never  once 
been  appealed  to.  It  is  by  exciting  our 
passions,  it  is  b^  'agitating  our  feelings, 
and  by  presentmg  perpetually  to  our 
imagination  such  scenes  of  horror,  as  the 
human  mind  can  hardly  endure  to  con- 
template. These  are  the  means,  and  the 
only  means,  which  gentlemen  have  taken 
to  enlig)iten  and  to  direct  our  judgment. 
I  confess  their  end  is  answered.  'Hie  ef- 
fect does  certainly  corresnond  with  the 
cause.  The  House  naturaUy  catches  the 
flame,  partakes  in  the  furious  passions  of 
the  persons  who  address  them,  and  in- 
stead of  discussing  the  ereat  question  of 
war  and  peace  with  temper,  with  a  cool 
and  careful  consideration  of  arguments, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  wisdom 
either  in  the  debate  or  the  decision ;  in- 
stead of  this,  they  in  fact  deprive  them- 
selves of  all  capacity  to  debate,  of  all  fa- 
culty of  judging ;  they  listen  with  rapture 
to  mere  invectives,  and  echo  them  back 

r'l  with  shouts,  with  cries,  and  with 
ours,  renouncing  and  proscribing  all 
liberty  of  opinion,  all  freedom  of  debate. 
Is  this  a  British  House  of  Commons,  or 
am  I  suddenly  transplanted  by  some  en- 
chantment into  that  convention^  agaiait 


which  the  perpetual  theme  of  reproadi 
is,  that  they  deliberate  in  pajssion,  and 
resolve  by  acclamation  f  Sir,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  these  hon.  gentlemen  to  re- 
vive and  paint  to  you,  as  they  perpetually 
do,  the  scenes  of  horror  which  have  been 
acted  at  Riris.  They  are  much  naistaken 
if  they  think  that  I  do  not  view  those 
execrable  acts  with  as  much  detestation  at 
they  do.  But  it  is  my  duty  and  my  en- 
deavour at  this  moment  to  turn  my 
Aoughts  from  them,  as  much  as  possibi^ 
in  onier  to  keep  my  mind  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  and  in  a  capacity  to  judge,  and 
to  pronounce  upon  the  greatest  o£  ail 
national  interests,  which  not  only  de- 
mands all  the  understanding  I  possess, 
but  the  free  and  unbiassed  use  of  it.  On 
such  a  question.  Sir,  I  cannot  indeed 
exclude  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  but  it 
is  the' head  that  should  deliberate,  it  is 
the  judgment  that  should  decide.  Is 
there  a  question  before  us,  or  is  there 
not  ?  Am  I  free,  am  I  safe  in  debating 
it  ?  If  I  hesitate,  if  I  balance  between 
war  and  ptece,  if  I  deliberate  before  1 

S renounce,  is  my  integrity  to  be  instantly 
isputed,  is  my  loyalty  to  be  suspected? 
Sir,  I  am  not  fond  of  making  voluntary 
professions.  I  know  how  little  they 
prove,  and  how  little  they  are  to  be  de- 
pended on.  But  the  occasion  comes  be- 
fore me  unsou^t  for,  when  it  is  not  a 
forward  and  officious  profession  to  de- 
clare, that  in  personal  duty  and  affin^tion 
to  the  lung  I  yield  to  no  man,  and  that, 
neither  in  this  House,  nor  in  the  king- 
dom, has  his  majesty  a  more  loyal  subject 
than  I  am.  The  day  of  trial  may  come. 
Necessity  irresistible  may  force  us  into  a 
war.  Vfhea  that  necessity  comes,  I  will 
meet  it  and  encounter  it  hke  a  man,  and 
as  readily  perhaps  as  others,  who  talk 
more  than  I  do,  at  the  hazard  of  my  for^ 
tune  and  life.  But  before  that  unhappy 
hour  shall  come,  I  have  another  interme- 
diate doty  to  perform :  to  assist  in  pre- 
venting a  war  if  it  be  possible.  A  barren 
duty,  I  fear,  it  will  be.  Whatever  some 
gentlemen  may  think  or  affirm,  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  state  of  war.  If  we  were, 
there  would  be  no  question  before  us, 
but  how  to  support  it.  We  should  not 
have  voted  the  address  we  have  done. 
We  should  not  have  thanked  his  majesty 
for  the  strict  neutrah'iy  which  he  has 
cwefuUy  observed,  and  from  which  he  has 
not  yet  departed,  much  less  for  the  gra- 
cious assurance  he  has  given  us  of  his 
hopes  of  preserving    the   blessings   of 
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peace^  hy  a  fiirn  and  temperate  coodoct, 
9nd  that  nothing  shall  be  neglected  on 
his  part  that  can  contribute  to  that  inn 
portant  object.     If  so,  the  object  is  not 
ooly  important,  but  still  within  our  reach. 
Is  It  a  crime  then — am  I  instantly  crimi- 
nal^^is  my  loyalty  to  be  suspected,  if,  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  I  concur  in  the 
aentiments  declared  by  his  majesty,  if  I 
co*operate  with  his  gracious  intentions, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  in  se- 
curing the    same    objects,    in   preserr* 
in^  the  blessings  of  peace?    If  this  be 
a  crime,  ^ou  must  char^  it  upon  the 
kine's  ministers,  who  advise  his  majesty 
to  hold  this  language  to  parliament,  to 
consider  the  preservation  of  peace  as  a 
blessing,  when  in  iact  it  is  a  corse,  and 
to  delude  the  nation  with  the  hopes  of 
preserytng  that  peace  which  cannot  be 
preserved,   because    it  does  not  exist; 
because,  in  fact,  we  »e  in  a  war,  while 
his  majesty  tells  us  just  the  contrary,  and 
while  we  thank  him  for   telUng  us  so. 
But  now.  Sir,  in  the  name  of  God,  how 
is  peace  to  be  preserved,  if  you  will  take 
no  one  pacific  step  to  preserve  it?     I 
defy  ;^u  to  reconcile  toe  languaffe  of 
these  ffentlemen  with  that  of  his  majesty, 
or  with  your  own  address.    We  are  told 
by  an  hon.  gentleman,  who  seems  to  be 
in  the  secret ;   h^  confesses,  he  affirms, 
that  in  this  war  there  is  little  to  be  gam* 
ed,  and  a  great  deal  to  be  lost.    I  agree 
with  him  entirely  as  far  as  he  goes :   but 
I  go  much  farther.    I  say  and  affirm  that 
in  this  war  .there  is  nothing  to  be  gained, 
and  every  thing  to  be  lost.    Hie  great 
parties  which  Imve  engaged  in  it  already, 
are  all  of  them  disgra^d,  if  not  mined  by 
it.    Will  it  amend  the  matter  to  add  our 
ruin  and  di^race  to  theirs? — Shall  we 
save  that  life,  the  loss  of  which  I  shall 
lament  and  deplore  as  much  as  any  man  ? 
Shall  we  reinstate  the  house  of  Bourbon  ? 
Shall  we  prev^t  the  invasion,— possibly 
the  conquest  of  Holland  ?— by  war,  im- 

r'ble— whatever  the  success  of  it  may 
But  we  are  engaged  by  treaties.— 
Agreed — But  do  those  treaties  forbid  all 
preliminary  negociation  ?  And  if  they 
did,  is  any  nation  bound,  to  its  own  des- 
truction ?  Are  treaties  ever  executed — 
are  they  ever  regarded,  when  ^hey  raa- 
lufestly  lead  to  that  issue  i  But  show 
^c  at  least  how,  and  by  what  means  these 
treaties  are  to  be  executed  >  Is  it  suffi- 
cient to  declare  war,  whether  you  have  a 
^ioofj  prospect  or  not  ?  In  what  quar- 
Wr  is  France  essentially  vulnerable  by 


the  power  of  this  kingdom  i  I  know  it 
not:-  but  if  I  did,  the  knowledge  and 
certainty  of  my  power  should  not  make 
me  the  less  cautious  in  what  manner  and 
for  what  purposes  I  made  use  of  it.  Sir, 
all  I  contend  for  is,  that  these  serious 
questions  may  be  seriously  considered. 
We  are  as  much  boimd  to  debate  and 
deliberate  now,  as  we  may  be  hereafter 
to  act  with  vigour  and  decision.  They 
are  only  different  branches  of  the  same 
general  duty,  which  we  owe  to  the  king 
and  country.  Precipitation  is  not  the 
foundation  of  fimmess.  Immediate  pas* 
sion  is  no  security  for  future  persever** 
ance.  The  time  may  come,  when  I  must 
yield  to  necessity,  when  deliberation 
must  be  at  an  end,  and  action  must  be- 
gin. I  will  thefi  take  my  share  in  it. 
Till  that  time,  my  proper  office  is  delibe* 
rative  and  pacific,  and  I  will  perform  it 
in  spite  of  ckmoor — in  defiance  of  ob* 
loqjuv.  I  will  do  the  inviiirous  duty  now; 
I  win  do  the  honourable  duty  then. 

Mr.  Erskine  said,  that  he  had  been  so 
much  accustomed  in  another  place  to 
hear  the  interests  of  mankind  conducted 
upon  the  pnnciples  of  reason  instead  of 
being  betrayed  by  passion,  tiiat  declama- 
tion, however  eloquent,  made  no  kind  of 
impression  upon  him.  He  thought  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  constita* 
tion  of  France,  nor  ought  to  mix  her  dis- 
tracted revolution  widi  the  settled  con- 
dition of  our  own  eountry,  which  he 
miffht  take  full  credit  to  himself  for 
wiuing  to  support*  The  same  anxious 
wish  was  the  obvious  object  of  his  en- 
lightened and  hon.  fViend:  yet  no  sooner 
was  the  motion  made,  than  a  noble  lord 
started  up,  and  in  a  storm  of  the  most 
extrava^nt  description,  reprobated  both 
the  motion  and  the  motive  firom  which 
he  charged  it  to  have  proceeded.  If  the 
noble  lord  was  really  ashamed  (as  he  was 
pleased  to  say)  of  the  enthusiasm  he  had 
formerly  felt  for  hia  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Fox),  whose  principles  he  had  so 
often  recommended  to  others  and  acted 
upon  himself;  ought  he  not  to  be  still 
more  ashamed  of  the  enthusiasm  of  to 
day,  which  had  taken  so  new,  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  so  unfounded  a  direction. — 
If  his  right  hon.  friend  was  an  enemy  to 
his  country,  all  the  world  ought  to  desert 
him ;  but  afler  the  many  proofs  of  his 
warm  zeal  to  support  it,  so  oflen  testified 
by  the  noble  lord  himself,  what  co- 
lour was  there  for  so  sudden,  so  unpro- 
voked, and  so  violent  an  attack.^  On  the. 
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first  day  of  the  aewion  we  were  not  onlf 
not  coDsidered  to  be  at  war  with  France, 
but  a  strong  disposition  was  expressed 
to  avert  hostilities.  What  then  was  the 
objection  now  to  what  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  proposed  ?  When  he  advised 
the  sending  an  ambassador,  did  he  advise 
to  put  into  his  mouth  anjr  thing  de- 
gramng  to  the  country,  or  mjurious  to 
Its  interests?  No.  He  only  desired 
that  we  should  have  a  person  on  the  spot, 
clothed  with  a  public  character  to  give 
faciHty  to  a  treaty,  if  a  suitable  opening 
should  present  itself;  just,  in  short,  as 
we  should  proceed,  and  always  had  pro- 
ceeded, with  every  other  power.  But  it 
was  said,  that  it  would  be  nugatory^  for 
the  House,  in  tlie  present  state  of  things, 
to  advise  the  king  to  send  an  ambassador 
without  also  advising  the  instructions  to 
be  given  him.  He  confessed  he  thought 
otha*wise,  and  that  the  embassy  proposed 
should,  like  any  other,  be  under  his  ma* 
jesty's  direction. 

But  France  was,  it  seems,  in  a  situation 
too  disturbed  to  justify  an  embassy.  That ' 
was  however  only  to  say  in  other  words,  I 
that,  becaasa  France  was  internally  di»- 1 
turbed,  we  were,  resolved  on  that  account 
t6  go  to  war  with'  her,  whatever  mi^t  be 
her  disposition ibr  peace;  for  war. was  the 
certain  consequence  of  putting  und6r  thb 
new  and  unheard-of  pvoseription.  If  war 
indeed  was  inevitable^  we  ought  to  meet 
it  boldly;  bat  if  /we  had  a  justifiable 
choice  to  avoid  it,  we  surely  slioukl  con- 
sider before  we  resolved  to  wage  it^  sinee 
ho«^  after  it  was  once  begun,  was  it  ever 
to  be  ended.  AVere  we  resolved  nevet  to 
be  at  peace  again  with  FVanee  until  she 
had  formed  a  government  which  fell  in 
with  our  ophkions  of  moderation  and  jus- 
tice, or  until  she  had  formed  one  upon  the 
model  of  our  own;  until  one  of  these 
things  took  place,  which  were  so  little 
likely  to  happen,  were  we  to  be  plunged 
into  all  the  horrors  which  ever  attend  the 
most  prosperous  hostilities,  most  especi- 
ally in  the  condition  of  our  country,  so 
much  exhausted  by  the  ruinous  contest 
with  our  own  colonies  ;  and  all  this  upcm 
the  ridiculous  punctilio  of  sending  an  am- 
bassador which  made  the  evil  quite  in- 
curable, because,  whilst  it  involved  us  in 
a  war,  it  might  equally  prevent  its  termi- 
nation. 

But  we  were  afraid,  it  seems,  of  the 
contagion  of  French  principles.  Was 
that  a  reason  against  sending  an  ambassa- 
dor ?     Were  we  afiraid  that,  on  his  return 


from  an  unsuccessful  embassy^,  he  might 
bring  over  the  infection  ?  The  plague  of 
the  mmd  was  not  like  thsie  of  tne  body; 
it  could'  not  be  imported  in  a  ba^-  of  wool. 
Did  we  ever  before  refuse  to  send  ambas- 
sador* because  countries  were  wickedly 
or  absurdly  governed  ?  I>id  we  refuse  t» 
send  one  to  Morocco  and  declare  war 
against  her  on  account  of  her  de^iotism 
or  superstition. 

Mr«  Erskine  said,  he  was  as  mudi  m 
enemy  as  any  man  to  violent  and  intem- 
perate stricturea  upon  any  supposed  de- 
fects in  our  government  or  constitntioD, 
yet  he  could  never  feel  any  alarm  wheo 
they  occurred,  as  they  ev^r  must,  in  s 
firee  country.     He  trusted'  to  the  gooA 
sense  of  the  people,  and  to  the  aabstantial 
interest  they  naa  in  our  long^tiied  and  in- 
estimable establishment.    He  revered  and 
loved  it  himself,  and  with  as  much  reason 
as  most  men  in  the  country,  of  whidi  be 
only  reminded  the  House  ae  every  ana 
was  now  suspected  of  disirffectiso,  and 
was  obliged  to  prononnce  ptibKcfy  hB 
pditical   creed.    It  had  been   aakl  that 
there  never  was  nor  oenld  be  a»  oceasisif 
nor  a  period  more  fitvoovabie  fof  a  war 
with  ^Bce;   bat  he  raaiataaMd   thsc 
there  never  was  nor  oould  be  a  moment 
fasouraUe  fi»r  war  widi  any  coontry  in 
the  world,  when  peace  could  be  honovtn' 
bly  and'  safdy  preserved.     If  #as  the 
scooi^  of  the  humaja  race,   and  eveiy 
statesman  ought  to  bear  in  constant  nte- 
iftory  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  and  strik- 
ing, picture  of  its  oakunities.    He  h^ 
i^  it  lobg  affO  atid  nev^r  shoold  forget  it. 

In  his  Falkbnd's  Islands  Dr.  Johnsod 
says,  '<  It  is  amaizing  with'  what  indiife- 
renee  the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war 
comrtienceik  They  who  faa»e  osifTeat 
of  it  in  bookS)  or  heaed  of  it  at  a  diaitanee, 
but  have  never  pvesoited  its  evils  to  their 
minds,  consider  it  as  litde  more  than  s 
spiendi«b  game ;  a  proclamation,  an  annj) 
a  battle,  and  a  triumph.-  Some  iadcei' 
must  perish  in  the-  most  -  saceessful  fields 
but  they  fail'  upon  the  bed  of  honour, 
resign  their  lives  amidst  the  joya  of  coo' 
quest,  and  filled  with  England's  glory/ 
smile  in  death."  Such,  said  Mr.  Br- 
skkey  I 'am  confident  wM  be  the  di^sth 
of  every  Briton,  who,  if  we  are  forced 
into  a  war,  shall  fall  ia  battle  for  tiie 
honour,  the  satfbty,  tlie  cons^olioi^ 
and  the  fiteedora  of  his  country ;  but  \etr 
us  see  the'  other  side  of  the  picture. 
The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  repre* 
sented  by  heroic  fiction*    War  has  oeaD^ 
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of  destruction  more  formidable  than 
the  cannon  and  the  sword.  Of  the  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands  that  perished 
in  our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain, 
a  very  small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke  of 
an  enemy ;  the  rest  languished  in  tents, 
and  ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction; 
pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and  helpless ;  "gasp* 
ing  and  groaning,  unpitied  among  men, 
made  obdurate  by  long  continuance  of 
Hopeless  misery ;  and  were  at  last  whelmed 
into  pits,  or  beared  into  the  ocean,  with- 
out notice,  without  remembrance.  Thus, 
by  incommodious  encampments  and  un- 
wholesome stations,  where  courage  is  use- 
lescr^  and  enterprise  impracticable,  fleets 
are   silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  slug- 

fishl y  melted  away.     **  Such,  '*   added 
Ir.  £rskine,  «  are  the  inevitable  evils  to 
which  we  expose  the  best  and  bravest  of 
our  fellow-subjects  by  war,  and  what  are 
the    advantages  we  reap  from  it,  even 
when  the  termination  is  most  prosperous; 
and  who  are  they  that  reap  the  profit — 
TThey  only  who  are  ready  on  all  occasions 
to   raise  the  voice  of  acclamation  when 
war  is  proposed  ?"— Hear  again  Dr.  John- 
son,   **  Thus  is  a  people  gradually  ex- 
hausted, for  the  most  part,  with  little  ef- 
fect.    The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make 
irery  slow  changes  in  the  system  of  em- 
pire-    The  public  perceives  scarcely  any 
alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt;  and 
the  few  individuals  who  are  benefitted,  are 
not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right  to 
their  advantages.     If  he  that  shared  the 
daneer  enjoyed  the  profit,  and  after  bleed- 
ing in  the  battle,  grew  rich  by  the  victory, 
he  might  show  his- gains  without  envy. 
But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten* years  war, 
how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of 
multitudes  and  the  expense  of  millioffs, 
but  by  contemplating  the  stidden  glories 
of  paymasters  and  agents,  contractors  and 
commissaries,  whose  equipages  shine  like 
meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise  like  ex- 
halations ?  These  are  the  men  who,  with- 
out virtue,  labour,  or  hazard,  are  growing 
rich  as   their   country  is   impoverished; 
they  rejoice  when  obstinacy  or  ambition 
adds  another  vear  to  slaughter,  and  de- 
vastation ;  and  laugh  from  their  desks  at 
bravery  and  science,  while  they  are  add- 
ing figure  to  figure,  and  cypher  to  cypher, 
hoping  for  a  new  contract  from  a  new 
armament,  and  computing  the  profits  of  a 
nege  or  tempest." 

"  These,"  said  Mr.  Erskine,  "  are  the 
men  (I  know  they  are),  who  dwell  in 
palaces  rather  than  coounon  habitations, 
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who  revel  in  luxury  and  riot ;  who  with* 
out  virtue,  indq3try,  or  courage,  derive  a 
splendid  revenue  from  the  ruin  of  their 
country ;  who  look  upon  every  new  con- 
tract as  an  estate,  for  which  they  would 
sacrifice  one  half  of  their  speties;  and 
when  the  toils  of  battle  are  over,  proudly 
despise  the  very  men  bv  whose  labours 
they  became  rich.  I  will  not  consent  to 
the  ruin  of  my  country  by  war,  to  oblige 
such  characti^rs.  I  say,  you  should  deli« 
berate  again  and  again,  before  you  com- 
mence it."  He  would  not  attack  the  chan« 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  was  not  yet 
returned  to  that  House  ;*  but  he  had  as- 
serted in  the  King's  speech,  and  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  truth  of  it,  in  their 
address,  that  the  surplus,  as  it  was  called, 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war 
without  a  fresh  imposition  ot  taxes— Did 
they  really  mean  to  say  that  such  a  mise- 
rable pittance  was  sufficient  to  carry  on 
war,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  we  were 
hardly  able  to  make  the  revenue  meet  the 
various  claims  upon  it  ?  What  sort  of  a 
war  was  it  to  be  that  was  thus  to  be  sup« 
ported,  and  against  a  people  too  who 
were  described  (but  he  did  not  join  in 
that  description )  as  having  become  savage 
beyond  all  example,  who  had  no  sense  of 
justice  or  humanity,  and  were  aiming  at 
universal  dominion  i  But  it  seemed  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  was  a 
dangerous  man  to  his  country  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  from  the  opinions  he  held ; 
and  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke), 
let  loose  all  the  virulence  of  invective 
against  him,  because  afler  years  of  agree- 
ment and  friendship,  he  now  happened  to 
differ  from  him.  He  was  sorry  to  be 
called  upon  to  observe  this ;  because  he 
never  could  forget  the  merits  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  whose  writings  had 
shed  a  lustre  upon  our  country  and  its 
language,  and  from  which  he  himself  had 
learned  to  love  the  prii^iples  he  was  now 
maintaining ;  but  he  wished  it  to  be  re- 
collected, that  at  the  time  these  very 
writings  were  published  the  author  and 
his  opinions  were  treated  with  as  much 
asperity  in  the  House  as  the  opinions 
now  held  by  his  right  hon.  friend.  These 
recollections  ought  to  teach  us  to  bear 
with  one  another,  and  not  to  be  rash  in 

♦  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  present  during  the  im- 
portant debates  of  the  13th,  14th,  ana  15th  of 
December,  having  not  yet  been  re-elected 
since  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  lord  war- 
den of  the  cinque  ports,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Guilloj^j,^  by  GoOqIc 
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imputing  wicked  opinions  to  all  who  differ 
with  U8  in  politics. 

As  to  his  right  hon«  friend,  who  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  these  reflections, 
he  needed  no  eulogium*  Ail  the  world 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  bom  for  great 
pubUc  purpose.  With  a  mighty  mind  to 
comprenend,  a  commanding  eloquence  to 
iilustratey  and  a  temper  to  give  popula- 
rity and. effect  to  the  oest  interests  of  his 
country  in  the  worst  of  times.  He  had 
said  that  he  would  stand  in  the  gap  to 
preserve  the  constitution ;  and  men  now 
in  the  presence  of  the  House,  whose  cha- 
raoters  were  as  irreproachable  as  their 
talents  were  eminent,  had  declared  that 
they  would  stand  by  him  and  with  him  in 
its  support. 

Mr.  Erskine  said,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  country  and  for  themselves  to 
hold  this  language  of  self-defence.  It 
had  become  almost  a  custom  to  treat  gen- 
tlemen rather  as  conspirators  than  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if, 
when  speaking  of  France,  they  did  not  pour 
out  upon  her  the  vials  of  their  wrath ;  and 
lA  ihe  very  same  manner  were  they  treated, 
if  when  speaking  of  our  own  government, 
they  did  not  launch  out  into  the  most 
hyperbolical  admiration.  They  were 
ii  deed  rather  in  the  condition  of  criminals 
who  had  to  answer  for  offences,  than  as 
til  a  people's  representatives  delivering 
their  opinions. 

But  to  return  to  the  question— the 
country  had  been  said  to  be  ready  in 
many  parts  to  fall  into  insurrection.—- 
Another  strange  reason  for  war,  since 
adding  to  the  burthens  of  the  people,  could 
only  add  to  popular  discontent. — But  the 
great  question  of  all  was— if  war  was  to  be 
made,  how  and  when  was  it  likely  to  be 
concluded — because  if  no  probable  con- 
clusion could  be  held  out  by  those  who 
votedfor  it,  they  voted  for  a  war  of  which 
tiiey  saw  no  profitable,  nor  indeed  any 
termination.  — -  Deeply  impressed  with 
these  considerations,  he  gave  the  motion 
which  was  calculated  to  avert  it,  his  most 
cordial  support. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  without  im« 
pating  improper  motives  to  any  man,  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  opinion  that  a  motion 
of  a  more  dangerous  and  pernicious  ten- 
dency had  never  been  made  in  parliament. 
The  learned  gentleman  who  had  been  so 
warmly  declaiming  against  wars,  and  fa- 
vouring the  House  with  elaborate  quota- 
tions, might  have  spared  himself  the  trou- 
ble, as  war  or  peace  jfs^  not  the  question, 


but  whether  under  all  the  circtmistsnce 

which  existed,  we  should  send  an  amhassa 

dor  to  Paris  ?  And  he  was  astonished  to  fiiu 

that  any  man  could  have  made  or  tup 

ported  such  a  proposition.     Was  itna 

known  that  seditious  persons  in  thiscoun 

try    held  correspondence  with  those  ii 

France  ?   Was  it  not  known  that  the  pr« 

sident  of  the  convention,  to  which  it  a 

ambassador  was  appointed  from  our  courl 

he  inust  go,  had  received  in  a  most  dii 

Uneuished  and  public  manner,  and  treate 

with  their  highest  honours,  persons  froi 

this  country  declaring  their  hostility  b 

its  government,  and  their   determinatio 

to  overthrow  all  kingdoms  f     Had  th& 

not  made  a  decree  to  violate  the  nations 

rights  of  our  allies  ?    And  fras  this  th 

time  to  propose  sending   them  an  sn 

bassador,  instead  of  leaving  it,  where  b; 

right  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  and  dc 

liberation  of  the  executive  power?  Wlii 

would  be  the  ambassador  ?    Was  the  ni 

tion  ready  to  place  an^  man  in  such  aaj 

tuation,  and  expose  him  to  the  mortifyini 

question,  which  in  all  probability  woui 

be  put  to  him  '<  Do  you  come  from  tfa 

king,  or  from  the  people  ?*'  If  the  answe 

was  given — ^from  the  icing,  the  presidefl 

might  reply,  we  have  nothing  to  do  wi^ 

kings,    we  have    proscribed    them,  g< 

about  vour  business.    To  the  posslbiltt 

of  such  an  insult  he  would  not  conseil 

to  expose  his  country.    It  would  be  p« 

titionmg  for  peace,  and  praying  for  a 

exception  for  our  king  from  the  gen^rj 

proscription.      The    motion  to  him  a( 

peared  to  tend  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  th 

seditious  within  the  kingdom,  and  its  em 

mies  witliout,  it  had  tlierefore  his  mo) 

hearty  negative. 

Mr.  ff  w(/Aam  acknowledged,  that  whei 

any  measure  proceeded  from  Mr.  Fox,  i 
was  not  without  the  greatest  anxiety  tba 
he  refused  his  assent  to  it.  What  th 
judgment  of  his  right  hon.  friend  wai 
every  one  knew ;  how  pure  hie  rootivei 
how  eminent  his  integrity,  it  would  be  a 
impertinent  in  him  to  maintain,  ds  ' 
would  be  in  any  one  to  waste  the  time  o 
the  House  in  discussing  positions  tha 
were  acknowledged  by  all  mankind 
However  wide,  Aerefore,  the  differeno 
that  subsisted  between  his  right  hot 
friend  and  him,  he  was  persuaded  that  t 
only  that  species  of  difference  whicl 
exists  between  two  persons,  boholdJn( 
the  same  object  irom  two  distinct  points 
of  view.  lie  was  persuaded  that  it  w^ 
not  a  diftrence  tlM  extended  to  priii<^^ 
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p]e.    Haying  paid  thiii  juBt  tribute  to  Mr. 
Fox,  be  hoped  that  he  should  not  appear 
to  have  been  bribed  to  it,  by  the  partial 
complimentB   he  had  received  from  his 
right  hon.  friend ;  he  hoped  that  it  would 
be  seen  to  be  the  genuine  result  of  con- 
viction ;  the  unbiassed  testimony  of  expe- 
rience.—He  agreed  with  Mr.  Fox  in  tiis 
itatementy  that  this  was  merely  a  measure 
of  expediency  that  did  not  implicate  the 
conduct  or  the  government  of  France- 
He  acceded  not  only  to  this  position,  but 
to  his  right  fabn.  friend's  assertion,  that 
necessit^r  often  dictated  to  one  country  a 
recop;nitioB    of  the  power    of  another. 
Havmg  made  a  concession  to  this  extent, 
lie  contended,   that  those    who    argued 
against  a  recognition  of  the  republic  of 
France,  were  fortified  not  only  by  expe- 
rience, but  by  higher  principles,  by  the 
interests  of  nations,  and  by  the  dictates 
of  humanity.     Thus  "  thrice  armed,"  very 
powerful  arguments  indeed  ought  to  be 
used,  more  powerful  than  any  that  bad  been 
used,  to  induce  the  House  to  assent  to 
the  motion  or  his  right  hon.  friend ;  for  by 
xecogniung  the  republic  of  France,  what 
consequences  would  Great  Britain  pro- 
duce ?  The  complete  alienation  of  those 
powers  with  whom  she  was  at  present 
allied ;  not  only  the  alienation  or  allies, 
but  by  giving  the  whole  weight  of  her 
character  to  France,  she  would  place  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  situation  deplo- 
*  rable  indeed  ;    she  would  arm  every  sub- 
ject, of  every  kingdom,  against  the  powers 
that  governed  those  kingdoms ;  she  would 
poduce  consequences  as  fatal  to  the  fu- 
ture interesu  of  the  world,  and  as  much 
<o  be  lamented,  as  the  retreat  of  the  com- 
bmed   armies   from  France:    which  he 
lobked  upon  to  be  the  most  fatal  event 
that  had  ever  happened.— If  he  were  to 
be  asked,  whether  he  would  submit  to  an 
evil,  orwaitforanecessity,  he  was  not  quite 
sure  that  he  would  not  wait  for  compul- 
tion,  and  take  that  for  his  justification. 
That  Great  Britain  should  be  the  first 
country  to  be  less  shocked  with  massacre 
and  murder^that  she  should  be  the  first 
country  to  evince  a  want  of  feeling-— 
filled  him  with  anguish,  and  with  horror. 
That  she  should  be  the  first  to  preclude 
l^erBelf  from  forming  a  part  of  the  confe- 
deration, was  disgraceful  indeed  I   If  sub- 
■^on  to  France  must  be  the  conse- 
quence, necessity  should  first  justify  that 
submission.    Well  did  the  House  know, 
that  no  inquiry  could  be  made  into  the 
V^  of  govennneiitt ;  the  greater  the 


rce  of  time,  therefore,  that  elapsed  from 
t  origin,  the  smaller  was  the  crime 
incurred.  Evils,  by  mere  time,  become 
less ;  by  time  the  government  of  France 
might  become  less  shocking  and  less 
wicked.—After  all,  he  confessed  he  had 
not  heard  what  advantages  were  to  result 
from  a  recognition  of  the  republic  of 
France.  All  that  he  had  heard  was,  that 
the  effect  of  negociation  might  dispose 
France  to  such  measures  as  would  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  war;  but,  good 
God!  what  method  could  bemoie  dis- 
honourable than  this!  what  proposition 
could  confer  more  shame  upon  the  coun- 
try! With  respect  to  the  temper  and 
feelines  of  the  people,  he  acknowledged 
that  uiej  ^4S^^»  ^^  ^  occasions,  to  be 
consultra.  This  was  proper,  because  the 
public  judgment  was  the  great*  rule  of 
right  and  wrong.  Every  free  government 
would  act  on  this  position ;  but  if  by  the 
feelings  of  the  people  it  was  metot,  that 
the  necessity  of^a  war,  or  the  necessity  of 
peace,  should  be  determined  by  the  first 
impression  of  the  public,  no  position 
would  be  found  to  be  more  false.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  scheme  of  the  constitution, 
which  had  placed  the  determination  of 
this  necessity,  not  in  the  public  at  large, 
but  in  a  source  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  people — in  the  crown ;  for  war  gene- 
rally  depended  on  a  series  of  facts  that 
could  not  be  publicly  known.  War 
could  never  be  adopted  but  on  remote 
principles.  Were  the  peoplct  therefore, 
tie  would  ask,  possessed  of  such  capable 
lities,  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  discussion  of  such  questions  ?  Clearly 
not.  This  remark  he  had  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  make,  because  a  position  had 
been  much  circulated,  that  in  transactions 
of  this  nature,  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  to  be  considered.  These 
sentiments,  inadequate  as  they  were  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  question,  determined 
him  to  give  his  vote  against  the  proposi- 
tion for  sending  an  ambassador  to  the 
French  republic. 

Mr.  Wnitbread  said,  the  people  had  a 
right  to  know  the  opinion  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  it  was  the  right  of  each 
member  of  that  House  to  express  his 
opinion  candidly  and  impartially.  The 
abilities  and  integrity  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  last  spoken,  he  sincerely 
admired,  and  his  private  friendship  he 
wished  to  cultivate;  but  he  would  not 
pay  so  great  a  deference  to  the  judgment 
of  die  hoB.  gentlestiaB,  as  to  give  up  \vm 
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own  upon  the  present  subject.  He  had 
stated  in  e&ct,  that  whidi  alarmed  him 
very  much  to  hear,  namely,  that  Great 
Britain  was  in  a  confederacy  against  the 
French.  Many  gentlemen  argued  as  if 
the  question  was,  whether  we  should  have 
peace  or  war  with  France?  His  right 
hon.  friend  by  his  motion  had  notclaiined 
the  right  of  going  to  war  with  France  at 
all,  nor  had  he  insisted  upon  avoiding  it; 
all  he  had  said  was,  that  we  ought  to  try 
the  event  of  negociation  first,  and  if  af- 
terwards it  was  found  we  could  not  do 
without  a  war,  he  would  assist  govern- 
ment ;  and  so  he  hoped  they  would  all* 
with  their  fortunes  and  their  lives.  But 
it  had  been  said,  that  it  would  be  a  re- 
proach to  this  country  to  negociate  with 
France.  We  said  to  the  French,  «  Shall 
we  negociate  with  you  ?  No !  *^  You 
are  a  parcel  of  ruffians  and  assassins. 
Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that  he  was 
not  standing  up  in  defence  of  assassins, 
but  in  defence  of  his  country.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  lac^t,  had  said,  it 
would  degrade  us  to  negociate  with  the 
French  at  present :  that  the  time  might 
come  when  necessity  might  compel  us. 
What  then  did  we  say  to  the  French  by 
this  ^  *<  You  are  a  band  of  assassins'; 
but  if  you  assassins  compel  us,  we  must 
negociate  with  you."  Thus  then,  when 
the  time  should  ome,  the  confession  that 
we  negociated  from  necessity  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  we  were 
pleased  to  give  to  the  French,  justify  any 
act  on  theirs.  W^e  shall  have  given  to  a 
malicious  dispot^ition  the  highest  possible 
provocation  and  gratification,  and  must 
bear  the  effect.— Another  thing  had  been 
stated,  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
true,  that  the  French  republic  was  not 
acknowledged  any  where.  The  French 
republic  had  been  virtually  acknow- 
ledged by  many  powers.  There  were' 
ambassadors  from  several  parts  o(  Eu- 
rope now  at  Paris,  not  indeed  sent  there 
since  the  deposition  of  the  king,  but  who 
having  been  there  before,  had  remained. 
They  might  not  have  instructions  from 
their  difierent  courts  to  acknowledge  the 
French  republic,  but  they  were  there, 
Sweden  had  an  ambassador  there,  and  so, 
he  believed,  had  our  good  ally  the  Dutch. 
The  heads  of  these  men  were  still  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  he  saw  no  danger  to 
the  British  minister,  had  he  staid  there 
after  the  dethronement  of  the  French 
monarch.  A  learned  gentlemaa  had 
asked>  who    would   go    ambassador   to 


FcBooe?  He  believed. thi^  no  f^enm 
properly  qualified  would  be  so  puaillaDi- 
mous  as  %fi  refuse  it.  As  to  Uie  caose 
for  which  we  were  going  to  war,  it  was 
ask^  for  what  purpose,  and  to  whom 
Mr.  hrskine  applied  nis  quotation  ?  The 
answer  was  obvious :  he  applied  it  to  all 
those  who  talked  of  war  with  the  Frendi 
republic  in  a  tone  of  acclamatioo.  For 
what  were  we  .going  to  war  ?  For  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
This  seemed  to  him  to  be  v^y  unnatural^ 
for  the  course  of  rivers  belong  to  all  the 
countries  through  which  they  flowed; 
such  at  least  seemed  to  be  the  bountiful 
dispensation  of  Providence ;  but  perh^ 
man  might  know  better.  What  objection 
had  we  to  a  negociation,  as  allies  of  the 
Dutch  ?  They  had  opened  anegoctatioa 
for  themselves;  they  suffered  French 
vessels  to  go  up  the  Scheldt,  onlv  enter- 
ing in  a  protest,  in  order  that  the  mat- 
ter might  afterwards  be  discussed.  But 
it  was  said,  that  \£  a  negociation  on  our 
part  was  to  be  agreed  on,  we  should  not 
know  with  whom  we  were  to  o^o- 
ciate :  then  we  did  not  know  with  wbon 
we  were  going  to  war.  But  all  these  ob- 
jections were  sophistical.  There  was 
known  to  exist  a  provisional  executive 
council  in  France,  with  whom  any  coutt 
might  treat ;  and  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  pointed  out  clearly  in  his  motion, 
that  by  a  negociation  with  that  council 
we  might  £>ave  this  country  from  a  ruin- 
ous war.  But  we  were  told,  that  this  in- 
terfered with  the  executive  government 
of  the  nation.  Then  the  question  was 
resolved  to  this,  <'  Has  or  has  not  this 
House  a  right  to  advise  the  erownf" 
Could  there  be  two  opinions  upon  that 
question  ?  It  was  not  only  their  Dght» 
but  it  was  also  their  duty,  to  advise  the 
crown  in  cases  of  importance  to  the  inte» 
rest  of  the  country.  -  He  then  took  no- 
tice of  the  various  reports  of  insurrections 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  stated 
by  Mr.  Dundas,  but  which  appeared  to 
be  unfounded.  There  was  said  to  be 
something  of  the  sort  at  Dundee.  A 
gentleman  who  came  from  that  ouarter 
had  contradicted  that  to  his  satisfaction. 
An  insurrection  had  been  said  to  have 
tak^  place  at  Salisbury.  A  gentleman 
who  was  supposed  to  know,  had  said^ 
that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  call  it  an 
insurrection.  At  Shields  there  had  been 
a  disturbance,  but  not  of  a  political  na« 
ture,  and  on  the  part  of  the  populace  the 
complaints  were  so  jiitt,  that  Uie  very 
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magttCratet  advised  they  should  be  at- 
tended to.  What,  then,  wan  meant  by 
the  alarming  military  preparations  all  over 
the  country?  Unat  was  intended  by 
the  warlike  array  through  which  he  had 
passed  in  1^  way  to  London  I  All  he 
now  wanted  to  know  of  the  minister 
was,  what  answer  he  was  to  give  to  his 
constituents  when  he  returned  to  them, 
if  they  should  ask  what  was  the  reason  of 
these  military  preparations  f  If  not,  he 
would  say, 
— **  Why  do  you  make  us  fools  of  na< 

ture, 
Sy>  boTiibly  to  shake  our  dispositions 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our 
souls  ?" 

At  Manchester,  indeed,  there  had  been  a 
riot,  but  that  was  since  the  meeting  of 
the  House,  and  in  consequence  of  what 
had  been  said  in  it  by  some  of  the  minis- 
ter s  frit  nds,  and  the  cry  was  *'  Church 
and  King  1'*  It  was  a  loyal  mob ;  so  was 
the  mob  at  Birmingham.  What  had 
raised  it,  and  what  would  raise  such  riots? 
The  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers. 
He  had  been  accused  of  being  an  enemy 
to  government:  he  was  (^umniated. 
He  loved  the  monarchy,  he  loved  the 
aristocracy ;  above  all  he  loved  the  de* 
mocracy  of  this  country ;  but  he  had  no 
attachment  to  abuses  in  any  department. 
This,  he  believed,  was  the  sentiment  of 
every  man  with  whom  he  acted;  and 
while  his  right  hon.  friend  and  leader 
(Mr,  Fox),  with  his  transcendant  abili- 
ties, and  others  he  esteemed,  stood  in 
the  gap  between  obstinacy  and  prejudice 
on  the  one  hand,  and  unprincipled  licen- 
tiousness on  the  other,  he  would  stand 
by  thera,  and  fight  by  them,  without  fear 
or  dread.  While  he  was  the  leader,  dc 
repuhlica  non  despcrandum* 

Mr.  Grant  opposed  the  motion.  All 
the  celebratKl  writers  on  the  law  of  nap 
tions,  he  said,  had  laid  it  down  as  a  clear 
and  indubitable  principle  of  propriety, 
that  riverti  belonged  to  those  who  inha- 
bited their  banks,  just  as  far,  and -no  far 
ther,  than  those  banks  extended*  If  the 
banks  belonged  to  different  people,  then 
the  dominion  over  the  river  was  divided, 
each  people  possessing  the  part  that  was 
contiguous  to  their  domain :  and  such 
y^  the  policy  of  this  distribution,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  so  laid  down  by  the 
^lest  writers,  it  would  have  been  a  po- 
sitive stipulation  indispensably  necessary 
tmder  die  law  of  pations,  for  without  it 
•0  state  could  be  secure.     If  the  coarse 


of  rivers  was,  as  was  contended  by  the 
French,  as  open  and  comn«m  to  mankind 
as  the  sea  itself,  a  fleet  of  French  and 
Spaniards  might  sail  up  the  Thames,  and 
we  should  have  no  right  to  molest  them 
until  they  actually  began  hostiiitiesi 
Agreeably  to  this  law  of  nations,  we  find 
every  other  civilized  state  had  invariably 
acted.  It  had  been  stated  by  an  hon. 
gentleman  very  truly,  that  the  Da* 
nube  traversed  both  the  territories  of 
Austria  and  Turkey,  yet  neither  the 
Porte  nor  the  court  of  Vienna  ever 
pretended  to  pass  the  limits  of  their 
territorial  bounds.  The  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  therefore,  he  contaided,  being 
betw^n  the  banks  of  Holland,  gave 
them,  under  the  law  of  nature  and  na* 
tions,  a  most  incontrovertible  right  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  that  river  as  far 
a»  their  banks  extended ;  but,  indepen- 
dent of  general  doctrine,  that  right  has 
been  repeatedly  acknowledged  and  rati- 
fied by  express  treaty  with  the  sovereign 
power  of  that  country,  whidi  alone  coxSA 
have  any  pretence  to  interfere.  As  well 
might  France  interpose,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  English,  relative 
to  the  regulations  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Mississippi  in  America.  Their 
interference  relative  to  the  Scheldt  show- 
ed no  less  arrogance  and  injustice  than  a 
rooted  contempt  of  existing  order  and 
moral  obligation.  Beside,  why  should 
we  send  an  ambassador  to  France,  when 
the  subject  matter  of  contention  lay  be- 
tween our  allies,  the  Dutch  and  Brabant} 
The  French  had  not  conquered  the  Ne«* 
tberlands  by  their  own  declaration; 
they  had  only  restored  the  4Dve* 
reignty  of  the  people.  Shall  France  be 
suffered,  therefore,  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  umpirage  of  all  disputes  in  Europe  \ 
The  restless,  meddling  disposition  of  that 
country,  which  was  so  long  the  scour^ 
of  nuinkind  under  the  despotism  of  its 
crown,  seemed  now  no  less  disposed  to 
blast  the  iiappiness  of  man  under  the 
still  more  wild  and  unlimited  despo- 
tism of  the  people.  —  But,  afler  alU 
why  send  an  ambassador  any  where  ?  If 
France  by  surprise  had  seized  on  Ports- 
mouth, or  anv  other  of  our  harbours,  or 
had  declarea  its  intention  of  doing  so, 
would  bnglishmen  condescend  to  send 
an  ambasMdor  to  negooiate?  They 
have  du^lared  publicly  theur  intention  of 
oi^ustly  invading  the  rights  of  our  allies ; 
and  their  rights,  while  faith  and  honour 
'  in  England,  wore  the  rights  of 
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Engliehmen.  What  it  there  to  negociate? 
The  Frecdi  simi  the  subnsting  treaties, 
but  deny  their  force*  Instead  of  a 
statesman,  you  should  send  a  professor 
of  casuistry.  Nothing  remained  for  in- 
i|uiry  but  an  abstract  and  metaphysical 
question  on  the  moral  competence  of 
conCraots.  Shall  it  be  allowed  that  the 
first  princiDle  of  morals  shall  be  contro- 
verted, and  the  community  of  nations 
tamed  into  a  school  of  metaphysical 
sceptics  ?  At  last,  cui  bono  f  Suppose 
you  settle  the  dispute  with  the  present 
executive  council,  their  successors,  armed 
with  the  natural,  imprescriptible  rights  of 
man,  will,  by  the  very  same  reasoning, 
deny  their  right  to  settle  it«  You  can 
obtain  nothing  short  of  total  abandon- 
ment, but  what  the  metaphysical  wand  of 
these  perverted  logicians  will  destroy,  as 
by  magic.  Whatl  bind  by  treaty  the 
rights  of  man!  It  is  impossible;  they 
would  exclaim— nature  forbids  it-bright 
is  paramount  to  treaty.  Those  with 
whom  you  negociated  thus  exceeded 
their  power,  and  betrayed  their  constitu- 
ents, and  tlie  contract  is  therefore  void. 
Haying  thus  surveyed  the  motion  as  it 
related  to  right  and  utility,  he  adverted 
to  the  indignity  such  a  proceeding  would 
throw  on  this  country,  and  concluded 
with  giving  it  a  decided  negative 

Sir  WUliam  Young  said,  tliat  he  should 
by  no  means  have  chosen  to  follow  the 
last  speaker,  who  had  displayed  such  abi- 
lity as  little  inclined  him  to  provoke  a 
comparison  by  rising  so  immediately 
after  him, 'but  that  tlie  times  required 
every  man's  taking  a  decided  part,  and 
he  lyished  to  seize  the  first  occasion  of 
pledging  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country  and  our  happy  constitution  of 
government,  independent  of  all  personal 
.considerations  whatever,  and  begged  to 
assert  that  independence  for  himself  by 
declaring,  that  however  he  was  fully  in- 
clined to  support  the  present  administra* 
tion,  he  did  it  conditionally,  oii  their  ad- 
hering to  the  measures  Uuit  suited  the 
exigencies  of  the  country  and  the  prin« 
ciples  of  the  constitution.  These  were 
his  only  grounds  of  attachment  to  tliem, 
for  he  certainly  would  never  receive  place 
or  office  under  any  administration  what- 
ever. As  to  the  question  of  sending  an 
ambassador  to  Paris,  he  would  not  beat 
over  the  ground  so  ably  iaken  up  by  die 
last  speaker :  he  would  add,  however,  two 
observations  on  the  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure.   First,  as  to  the  French  assembly 


receiving  a  British  ambaaaador:  wss  it 
not  rather  to  be  presumM  they  would  not 
treat  but  conditionally  ?— We  were  to 
judge  of  the  future  by  the  past.  When 
the  duke  of  Brunswidc  sent  to  negodsse 
during  his  retreat,  the  haughty  answer 
was  Uiat  of  the  Roman  to  Pynrfaui: 
"  We  will  not  treat  whilst  yon  sre 
in  our  country.'*  Were  we  prepsred 
for  an  answer  of  like  import  ?  Were  we 
prepared,  as  a  preKminsiry  step,  to  disem- 
body the  militia,  and  lay  aside  our  nsvil 
preparations?  If  l^ngland  could  des- 
cend to  so  base  and  humiliating  a  pro- 
cedure«  yet  another  consideration  i^ss  to 
be  obviated.  Could  we  acknowledge  the 
constitation  of.  the  French  republic.' 
Had  they  themselwes  acknowledged  a 
constitution?  They  had  not.  They  bad 
a  committee  at  that  hour  preparing  one. 
Mark  the  consequences  of  treaty.  Eng- 
land, treating  with  the  present  provfsioD- 
ary  government,  is  bound  to  the  suc- 
ceeding government.  The  succeeding 
government  will  not  be  bound  to  Eng- 
land. England  signs  express  conditioni 
-—France  has  thus  on  the  other  side  t 
carte  blanche*  England  mast  adhere— 
France  may  adhere,  or  may  not. — Having 
said  so  much  of  the  treaty  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  federal  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power,  he  begged  to  consider  it  for  s 
moment  in  a  domestic  point  of  view;  and 
in  this  light  it  struck  him  as  rather  s 
commercial  treaty—a  treaty  for  the  more 
easy  and  ready  import  of  plots  and  trea- 
sons. He  by  no  means  imputed  bad  mo- 
tives to  those  who  supported  the  motiop* 
Different  persons  saw  different  objects  in 
various  points  of  view  and  under  diveis 
colours,  and  the  arguments  that  were 
convincing  to  one  mind,  did  not  appear 
so  to  another;  for  his  own  mind  it  vas 
so  framed,  that  it  could  admit  no  arga- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  motion  that  did  not 
have  a  savouring  of  national  cowardice  or 
treachery— a  mean  and  timid  petition  to 
France,  or  resort  to  French  conneiion 
for  support  of  British  treasons. 

Mr.  Burke  bestowed  the  wannest  pap^ 
/ric  on  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Roderick 
orth,and  other  young  gentlemen  wbo,  bo 
said,  had  gloriously  stood  forward  to  resist 
the  growing  evils.  They  inherited  alltbo 
talents  and  virtues  of  their  illustrioos  br 
them,  whose  eloquence  had  often  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  House.  In  then 
he  was  happy  to  see  that  the  new  doc- 
trines, which  menaced  destruction  to  ali 
lovers  of  peace  and  order,  would  find 
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powerful  opponents.  Whilethey  remain- 
ed in  the  field  of  action,  armed  at  all 
points  for  the  combat,  while  the  patrio- 
tism  of  their  fathers  animated  them  in  de- 
fence of  the  constitution,  while  they  were 
emboldened  and  invigorated  by  the  grow- 
ing danger,  the  people  need  not  tremble  for 
%he  pernicious  consequences  of  the  new 
system  of  France,  accomnanied  bv  the 
threatened  argument  of  tne  sword.  In 
the  formidable  phalanx  which  now  ap- 
peared the  country  might  repose  the 
Greatest  confidence.  They  would  dash 
>rward  and  repel  the  impending  storm. 
So  might  it  always  be!  Might  there  be 
an  eternal  succession  of  talents  and  prin- 
ciples adTerse  to  these  new  French  doc* 
tnnes  J 

Tumvos,  0  Tyrii,  stirpem  et  genus  omne  fu- 

turum 
Exercete  odiis  ;.cinerique  h«e  mitlite  nostro 
Munera:  nullusamorpopulisnec  foadera  sunto. 
Litors  lituribus  contraria,  fiuctibus  undas 
Imprecor,  arms  armb:  pugoent  ipsique  na- 

potes. 

If  called  upon  in  defence  of  our  liberties, 
the  friqpds  of  the  constitution  would  en- 
ter the  lists  in  battle  array:  they  would 
oppose  the  enemy  man  to  man,  foot  to 
ibot,  and  shield  to  shield.    He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  on  Mr.  Erskine's  speech, 
who,   lie   said,    always   instructed   that 
House,  as  the  ancient  philosophers  did 
their    pupils,  by  proposmg   himself   as 
their  example.    Concerning  the  law,  the 
constitution,  or  the  government  of  France, 
the  learneil  gentleman,  indeed,  had  said 
nothing :  he  was  right,  for  France  had  no 
law,  no  government,  no  constitution,  and 
therefore  he  was  very  properly  silent ;  but 
although  the  French  had  none,  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  had  a  great  deal  of  law,  a 
great  deal  of  government  of  himself,  and 
an  excellent  constitution.    In  his  speech 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  his  own,  and  a 
great  deal  from  Dr.  Johnson,  which  was 
a  good  common  place  against  war.    In 
calling  in  the  aid  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  en- 
force nis  arguments  against  a  foreign  war, 
the  learned  gentleman  produced  a  very 
formidable  champion  indeed.    He  was  a 
great  and  a  good  man :  his  virtues  were 
equal  to  his  transcendent  talents,  and  his 
friendship  he  valued  as  the  greatest  con- 
solation and  happiness  of  his  life.    It 
might,  however,  escape  the  learned  gen- 
deman's  memory,  that  this  eminent  au- 
thor, who  wrote  with  such  energy  against 
a  foreign  war,  had  afterwards,  on  the  me- 
moraUe  rupture  betweeathis  country  fnd 


America,  aummoned  all  his  TiMur 
doquence  in  vindication  of  acivu  war. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  widied  sincere- 
ly that  hostilities  might  be  avoided ;  but 
if  our  just  resentment  were  fulminated 
against  the  assassins  who  offered  us  the 
comforts  of  fire  and  sword,  a  civil  war 
might  be  prevented  in    England.    The 
French  agents  were  remarkably  active  in 
exciting  commotions.    The  arm  of  power 
ought  to  crush  them*«*a  criminal  suspen- 
sion mi^t  entail  upon  our  fellow  subjects 
most  dreadful   disasters.    In    the    rtiad 
wicked,    and  abominable  career  of  the 
French,  he  had  fondly  hoped  that  ere  now 
the  hand  of  power  would  have  arrested 
them ;  that  the^  would  have  been  brought 
to  condign  punishment  for  their  manifold 
and  unparalleled  iniquities,  and  precipi- 
tated with  a  tenfold  fury  to  that  place  so^ 
happily  congenial  with  their  horrid  dispo- 
sitions.   But  it  had  not  as  yet  pleased 
Providence  to  check  their  progress.    Thejr 
had  inundated  Savoy  and  Brabant  with 
their  murderous  myrmidons ;  had  perhaps 
before  this  time  commenced  hostilities 
against  our  allies  the  Dutch,  proudly*  an- 
ticipated a  conquest  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent, and  menaced  Great  Britain  with 
their  doctrine  and  their   arms.    These 
were  serious  facts,  and  demanded  imme- 
diately the  most  active  exertions.    In  this 
dreadhd  dilemma  were  we  to  abandon  go- 
vernment? No;  let  us  strengthen  their 
hands ;  let  us  teach  a  gang  o^  homicides 
and  regicides  what  they  hiave  to  expect 
from  a  dignified  people,  emulous  of  each 
oUier  in  ue  cause  of^true  liberty. 

Mr.  Burke  lamented,  that  wheneverthe 
subject  of  France  came  under  discussion, 
he  was  annoyed  and  singled  out  for  acri- 
mony and  invective.    He  defended  go- 
vernment from   principle,   not  interest. 
<<  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  I  rormerly  acted,  I 
affirm,"  (said  he)   «<in  the  face  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country,  that  I  retain, 
and  ever  will  retain,  my  independence.    I 
have  made  no  provision  for  myself  or  fa- 
mily    We  are  not  in  the  possession  of 
any  office ;  neither  cajoled  by  the  rever- 
sion of  place,  nor  by  the  promise  of  pen- 
sion ;and  yet,  because  I  have  warmly  ex- 
pressed my  idihorrence  of  the  French  doc- 
trines, I  am  pursued  and  reviled  with  all 
the  force  of  rancour  and  hostility."    But 
sometimes  the  best  effects  had    arisen 
from  the  worst  causes ;  the  evil  designs 
now  manifested  by  a  certain  descripttoa 
of  m^nauumed  features  toa  bold  to  be 
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or  ptssed  over  m  mlwi  eoiv^ 
tempt.  There  were  aMailmite  of  emi- 
nence witb  whom  it  was  no  disgrace  to 
grapple.  Whenever  invited  to  the  com- 
mtf  ne  would  collect  all  his  fortitude,  and 
€key  the  summons.  His  hardihood  might, 
perhaps,  be  eclipsed  in  the  conflict ;  but 
be  would  convince  the  world  that  he  pos« 
■assed  resolution.  By  whom  were  we 
annoyed  ?  Bv  Frost,  whom  we  all  knew ; 
by  Sempill,  whom  he  had  not  the  honour 
ot knowing;  perhaps  the  opposite  gen- 
tlemen were  well  acquaintea  with  him ; 
by  Joel— Joel  (the  prophet)  of  whom  he 
bnd  heard.  These  were  tlie  respectable 
gsstlemen-^the  gods-^the  dii  minorum 
gontittm^^who  threatened  to  lay  our  capi- 
tni  and  constitution  in  the  same  ruin. 

Wby  have  the  Ftench,  who  cherish  and 
protect,  the  traitors,  offered  to  aid  and 
abet  the  ^downlal  of  our  government? 
Because  the  unfledged  republicans  have 
^ktermined  to  wage  war  against  every 
aionarchjr.   Having  a  king  who  commands 
the  aflections  of  his  people,  the  crimina- 
tltf  on  our  part  is  unpardonable  in  their 
eyes.    Kingis  are  anomted  with  oil — the 
new  sovereignty  of  the  people  with  blood ! 
Hie  recent  massacres,  at  wnich  all  Europe 
levolted,  heightened  this  striking  likeness; 
and  none  but  the  murderers  themselves 
could  help  deploring  the  shocking  barba- 
rities,  which  exce^ed  ail  ancient  and 
iMdern  flagitiousness.    Those  who  were 
advocates  ror  sending  an  ambassador  to 
ftans  ought  seriously  to  reflect  in  what 
an  awkward  predicament  they  placed  such 
a  gentlemaii.    They  appointed  an  am- 
bdnador  to  a  people  who  had  no  govern- 
mttit,  no  administration,  and  who  had 
dMounced  the    most  implacable  hatred 
against  all  kings  I  But,  say  they,  ambas- 
sadors have  been  sent  thither  from  other 
potentates.    Be  it  so.    Let  them  receive 
ambassadors  from  all  quarters    of  the 
globe  ;  from  Capadocia,  from  Pergamus, 
from  America  from  Abyssinia*    JLet  all 
these  congratulate  each  other  on  their 
agreeable  and  enviable  residence.    But 
tet  no  ambassador  go  thither  from  Great 
Britain.    If  we  condescend  to  acknow- 
ledge them  by  sending  an  ambassador, 
might  they  not  insult  him  by  saying. 
Who  sent  you  ?     The  king  or  the  people 
cf  England?     The  king,  most  certainly, 
answers  the  ambassador.    The  king  I  Re- 
turn from  whence  you  came :  we  never 
.^ent  for  you  :  we  have  passed  an  irrevoca- 
ble declaration  ap;ainst  all  tpannv*    And 
thusy  if  the  motion  tO|  we 


should  jbsde  in  the  dark,  and  expose  ov- 
selves  to  the  insolence  of  the  basest  of 
mankind «— monsters  who  outraged  every 
law,  human  and  divine. 

The  right  hon  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox) 
had  justified  the  incursion  ofDumooner 
into  Brabant,  on  the  principle  of  retalia- 
tion for  the  invasion  of  the  combined  ar- 
mies.  Admirable  reasoning!  Thos  we 
were  not  only  to  guarantee  th^  new  ]i< 
berty  by  an  ambassador,  but  allow  them 
the  peaceable  possession  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  acknowledge  theirright 
to  open  the  Scheldt.  All  these  acqais- 
tions — Holland,  the  whole  continent,  and 
much  more— were  we  to  grant  them,  by 
way  of  costs  and  damages  1  Thus  the  lavs 
of  nature  superseded  the  laws  t)f  nations; 
and  Great  Britain,  in  her  turn,  would  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  honest  and  iono- 
cent  republicans  of  France !  If  a  treaty 
opposed  their  ambition,  they  immediately 
affirmed,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  lavj 
of  nature;  and  reduced  every  moral  obG* 

fation  to  the  ^ame  levelling  principle. 
Ir.  Burke  made  the  following  ludicrous 
objection  to  the  proposed  negocii||ion:— 
If,  when  the  British  ambassador  appears 
at  the  bar  of  the  convention,  hiscoiD« 
mission,  among  other  things,  happened  to 
state,  "  George  3rd,  by  the  grace  ofGod/ 
would  not  that  pious  assembly  be  instantly 
convulsed  with  laughter?  The  presi- 
dent, Robespierre,  and  Marat,  swom 
enemies  to  kings,  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  keep  their  indignation  wjthin  bounds. 
On  the  one  side,  citizen  Frost  would  in- 
flame their  resentment ;  and  on  the  otber, 
citizen  Paine  would  proceed  to  denounce 
us.  But,  say  some  of  the  supporters  ot 
the  motion,  what  right  have  we  to  enter 
upon  a  crusade  in  the  cause  of  kings. 
We  are  safe  in  this  country,  and  our  king 
reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  The 
French  malady  con^)lained  of  can  never 
disturb  our  tranquillity — «*  Et  penitus  t&- 
to  di vises  orbe  Britannos.'*  Our  insular  si- 
tuation, they  affirm,  is  proof  against  every 
innovation.  They  talk  as  if  England  were 
not  in  Europe.  The  French  savages  hav- 
ing so  horribly  stained  Europe,  he,  for  one. 
should  have  no  objection  if  they  could 
prove  the  truth  of  their  assertion ;  and 
persuade  us  to  the  belief  that  England 
was  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  At 
the  conference  with  the  British  amlw^' 
dor,  the  members  oftbeeonventionmipt 
adc^Are  you  the  representative  (»  • 
routed  fistctioo  who  have  murdered  your 
king?  No!    Xhea  we  can  hav^  no  tnn»* 
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acfion  vith  you.  Fill  up  the  meiuure  ot 
our  laudable  principles,  and  then  we  will 
treat  with  you.  Shocking  to  think !  Per- 
haps even  now  the  barbarians  were  em* 
bruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  un- 
happy prisoners !  Let  us  look  around,  and 
observe  their  judges^  Among  others  who 
reflected  honour  on  human  nature,  were 
citizen  Frost  and  citizen  Paine — men  of 
the  most  unblemished  characters !  Being 
a  general  lover  of  new  constitutions,  and 
enthusiastically  fond  of  projectors,  he  was 
not  surprised,  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  un- 
dertaken to  plead  Paine's  cause.— 

}[^The  Dthate  interryuied  by  the  Miscon^ 
dtuct  of  a  Memher.'\'^m.T.  Burke  being  in** 
temipled  in  a  very  disorderly  manner,  in 
this  and  in  several  other  parts  of  his 
speech,  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  member  for 
^ridgenorth,  the  member  who  yesterday 
disturbed  the  proceedings  of  the  House, 

Sir  James  Gordon  called  to  order,  and 
insisted  on  the  standing  order  being  en- 
forced against  a  disorderly  member. 

The  Speaker  immediately  rose,  and  in  a 
manly,  arm,  but  gentleman  like  manner, 
stated  to  the  House  how  much  he  was 
concerned  to  find  himself  under  the  ne- 
cressity  of  putting  into  execution  the 
standmg  order  of  the  House,  which  he 
had  yesterday  directed  to  be  read ;  but 
that  he  was  now  compelled  to  name  the 
member  that  had  given  this  interruption. 
He  accordingly  called  upon  Mr.  Whit* 
more  by  his  name;  upon  which  Mr^  Whit- 
more was  directed  to  withdraw. 

And  he  withdrew  accordingly.  Then 
a  motion  being  made,  and  the  question 
being  proposed,  *<  That  Mr.  Whitmore  be 
called  in,  and  be  for  his  said  offence  re- 
primanded by  Mr.  Speaker  in  his  place," 


again  be  such  as  to  incur  the  censure  of 
the  House.  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker 
submitted  to  the  House,  that  he  trusted 
they  would,  at  all  times,  be  extremely 
careful  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to 
the  observance  of  their  orders,  so  neces- 
sary for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
public  with  regulanty  and  effect,  and  so. 
essentia]  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
honour  and  dignity:  That  he  would  re-* 
mind  the  House  of  their  orders,  wlien« 
ever  he  saw  occasion,  and  enforce  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  the  duty 
of  his  station  requirea;  in  doing  which 
he  had  no  doubt  of  receiving  the  support 
and  approbation  of  Uie  House:  That' 
however,  in  the  present  case,  he  submit- 
ted to  the  House  whether  they  would  not 
be  pleased  to  take  into  their  consideration 
the  information  which  had  been  given  by 
the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last.  (Upon 
the  information  before  mentioned,  and  the 
apology  which  Mr.  Whitmore  had  autho- 
nzed  the  member  to  make,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  what  Mr.  Speaker  had  now 
said,  the  House  consented  that  the  mo- 
tion made  for  calling  in  andreprimandma 
Mr.  Whitmore  should  be  withdrawn.) 
And  the  said  motion  was  .accordingly, 
with  leave  of  the  House,  withdrawn. 
And  notice  was  given  to  the  member  who 
was  withdrawn  that  he  might  return  to 
his  place  in  the  House«3 

Mr.  Burke  resumed  his  speech.  Hat^ 
ing  now  decided  a  point  of  order  in  thiv 
House,  we  return  to  the  transactions  o£ 
aootlier  assembly,  not  so  famous  for  or* 
der.  But  by  whom  was  the  unfortunate 
king  accused  ?  By  citizen  Paine  on  tha 
one  hand,  and  citizen  Frost  on  the  other* 
Were  these  Frenchmen?  No.  They  were 
not  Frenchmen  by  birth,  but  Frenchmen 


Mr.  Burke  apologized  for  him,  and  im-  ,  by  merit.    Thus,  France  adopttrd  citizen* 


puted  his  disorder  to  a  warmth  of  consti- 
tution he  could  not  conquer:  he  was 
confident  it  arose  not  from  any  malevo- 
lent motive,  or  firom  any  intention  to 
break  the  privilege  of  the  House,  and 
solicited  earnestly  for  the  slightest  pro* 
ceeding  the  House  could  adopt. 

After  some  debate,  Mr.  Adam  ac- 
quainted the  House  that,  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  with  the  member 
Wno  was  withdrawn,  the  said  member  had 
expressed  great  regret  for  having  trans- 
gressed the  orders  of  the  House,  and  had 
nuthorized  him  to  acquaint  the  House, 
that  he  is  extremely  sorry  for  bis  of- 
fence, and  to  assure  the  House,  thai 
upon  no  occ^ion.  hi*  behaviour  should 
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from  all  nations,  and  such  a  group  of  aban-* 
doned  and  unprincipled  citizens  as  no  othev 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  re^ 
ceive.  Instead  of  navigating  the  Scheldt^ 
these  wretches  navigated  the  Styx  only  ; 
and  announced  slaughter  and  destruction 
to  all  mankind.  Were  these  the  men  td 
whom  we  purposed  to  send  an  ambassa<> 
dor?  Were  we  to  petition  them  for  peace? 
Were  we  to  humble  ourselves  before 
Judge  Paine  ?  It  might  perhaps  be  sar<» 
castically  asked,  how  citizen  Franklin,  with 
whom  citizen  Paine  was  formerly  intimate^ 
came  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  ambassa^ 
dor,  and  ^hy  he.  (Mr.  Burke)  connived 
at  such  a  degradatuvi  ?  The  answer  was 
obviotts  I  citisea  Frimklin  had  peycr  9&ii* 
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sed  the  extirpatum  of  all  kinga.    V/hmi  I  the  third  and  Ibmih  genemtaon.    Seizmg 
theindependeaceof  America  was  admow' I  with  avidity  the  prominent   feature!  of 

ledged,  aU  Franklin's  crimes  were  absol-  j  — '-=-  j-.*-.— ui^  ^ .. —  u^  i — ^^- 

Ted.  The  differeoce  between  these  two 
was  great  in  other  req>ect8*  Fhmklin  was 
a  native  of  America :  Paine  was  bom  in 
England,  and  lived  under  the  protection 


•f  our  laws;  but  mstigated  by  his  evil  ge- 
nius, he  conspired  against  tHe  very  coun- 
try which  gave  him  birth ;  by  attempting 
to  introduce  the  new  and  pernicious  doc- 
trines   of  republicanism.      During   the 
American  war,  we  heard  of  no  acts  of  bar- 
barity,   no  deliberate  murders,   no  de- 
lluronement  and   decapitation  of  kin^. 
There  had  appeared  more  atrocious  guilt 
in  France  in  one  day  than  in  America  and 
England  in  seven  years.    How  could  we 
possibly  avoid  war,  when  France  had  de- 
nounced destruction  against  all  the  kin^ 
of  Europe.    We  were  forced,  on  princi- 
ples of   self-defence,  into  a  confederacy 
with  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.    I  say, 
we  are  now  engaged  in  actual  war.    llie 
question  consequently  is — ^Will  yon  tame- 
ly surrender  yourselves  to  citizen  Frost, 
and  Paine?  Forbid  it,  heaven!  forbid  it, 
justice!    fosbid  it,  humanity!    Yield  to 
traitors  to  their  king?  To  a  nation  of 
murderers  ?  Stain  the  illustrious  pages  of 
our  history  with  such  pro&nation  and  im- 
piety ?    May  Grod,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 
add  vigour  to  our  arm,  and  enable  us  to 
check  the  encroachments  of  those  mon- 
iteis  of  society !— Mr.  Burke  concluded 
a  very  elo^pient  but  desultory  speech  with 
leading,  from  a  slip  of  paper,  a  declara- 
tion, which  he  wished  to  be  avowed  as  the 
grounds  of  the  conduct  of  the  executive 
power,  in  order  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land might  know,  that,  if  there  must  be  a 
war,  it  had  arisen  from  the  prooeedmgs  of 
those  among  themselves,  who,  by  their  se- 
ditious practices,  had  provoked  it;  and 
that  a  war  with  France  was  necessary  for 
tile  aecurity  of  die  liberties  of  England, 
the  interests  of  Europe,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

•  Mr.  GtmrftffMy  sud,  diat  he  had  learnt, 
from  the  speech  of  die  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  4M>ke  last,  three  points  of  mate- 
rial importance,  whidi  he  snould  otherwise 
never  have  conceived:  1st,  that  we  were 
at  war  with  France ;  ^y,  that  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  that  country  would  be  suang 
for  |t^u)e ;  and  Sdly,  that  we  ought  to  make 
war,  in  order  to  e^itenainate  the  Frendi 
metaphyai<;tans.  The  right  hon.  gendo^ 
man,  however,  had  proeeeded  to  a  greater 
extaaif  haviiig  d^mlied  aU  Fre&chmen  to 
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certain  detestable  ciiiu*actera,  he  bestowed 
condemnation  upon  the  whole,  because 
some  individuals  had  committed  acts  of 
outrage,  and  deserved  condign  punish- 
ment. The  right  hon.  gentleman  put  up 
die  members  of  the  national  convention 
like  ninepins,  and  bowled  them  down  as 
his  inexhaustible  fisncy  directed.  With 
regard  to  the  impolicy  of  sending  an  am- 
bassador to  Paris,  he  widely  diHered  from 
the  right  hon.  gendeman.  Had  not  Swe- 
den an  ambassador  there  ?  Had  not  Naplei 
an  ambassador  there  ?  Were  not  the  royal 
family  of  Naples  nearly  related  to  that 
of  France,  whose  fate  he,  as  well  as  ev«rj 

rl  man,    sincerely    deplored  ?  Hov, 
,  could  our  ambassador  be  degraded? 
But   the  right  hon.  gentleman  allowed 
himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  his  impla- 
cable hatred  to  the  French,  wliom  he  nad 
ingeniously  described  conquering  eveiy 
where,  with  the  sword  in  one  haind,  and 
the  Rights  of  Man  in  the  other.   He  com- 
mended the  honourable  testimony  which 
Mr.  Burke    had  given  in  favour  of  the 
English  soldiers  m  America,   who  were 
now  very  generously  presented  with  abso- 
lution.    A  recantation  of  past  errors  was 
an  act  of  magnanimity.    Could  he,  how- 
ever, forget  his  conduct  during  the  Ame- 
rican war  ?  Could  he  forget  his  prayers 
for  the  success  of  the  American  arms  ? 
Could  he  forget  his  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  republicanism  ?  Was  hia  memoiy  so 
frail  and  fleeting,  thatr  he  could  not  re- 
member how  he  wept  over  the  fate  of 
the  rebel  Montgomery — how  he  exulted 
at  the  victories  of  the  rebel  WashinstoD? 
Was  it  so  treacherous,  that  he  could  pol 
remember  his  complaint  against  the  im* 
prisonment  in  the  tower  of  Mr.  Laurens, 
the  diief  magistrate  of  the  greatest  reonb- 
lie  in  the  world?  But  success  changed  the 
opinions  of  men.    Dr.  Franklin's  crimes^ 
as  we  had  now  been  told  by  the  right  boi|> 
g^itlemen,  were  pardoned  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  American  independence :  and  per' 
haps  he,  or  some  other  orator,  eqinBy 
ingenious  would  boldly  affirm,  that  the 
murderers  of  Paris  were  pardoned  by  tte 
recognition  of  the  French  republio  1    ^* 
Courtenay  confessed  that  he  had  not  beet 
in  Fhmce  ^<  in  the    days  of  chivalry* 
He  had  not  seen  seventeen  years  ^<^ 
<<  ddightful  visions"  in  ^at  country.   But 
he  had  been  there  a  short  time  sioce» 
when  he  saw  siehts  that  would  have  ||  ct^ 
ated  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  dentk**  ^^ 
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t  fiithers  devoting  dieir  sons,  wives 
their  huslMUifk,  mothers  theur  children,  to 
the  service  of  their  country.    If  there 
were  men  to  whom  this  sight  would  not  be 
grateful,  those  men  were  not  objects  of 
his  envy.    Indeed  he  felt  sorrowftii  in  the 
extreme,  when  he  read  the  audacious,  the 
anfNrinctpled,  the  shocking  manifestoes  of 
the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  out  that  sorrow 
was  changed  to  rapture  when,  a  short 
time  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the 
late  manifesto,  the  duke  and  his  disci- 
plined rnffians  were  driven  disgracefully 
out  of  France.    He  r^oiced  at  the  sub- 
sequent successes  of  tihe  French*    Their 
glorious  expedition  in  Brabant— their  libe- 
Tation  of  Fhmders.    He  had  lived  to  see 
the  gem'ns  of  liberty  inspire  the  French 
With  a  portion  of  noble  ^our  which  the 
slaves  of  despots  found  irresistible— to  see 
the  duke  of   Brunswick's  disciplined  ruf- 
fians fly  before  republican  energy,  to  hear 
of  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  when  the  fight- 
ing machines  of  aristocracy  retired  with 
disgrace,  and  left  die  field  to  freemen, 
emulous  of  true  glory-    These  were  the 
men  whom  the  right  non.  gentleman  had 
reviled;  these  were  the  men  against  whom, 
to  increase  the  blessings  of  our  constitu- 
tion, he  urged  us  to  wage  war.    Were  we 
become  so  senseless,  so  petrified,  so  dea- 
dened to  justice  and  humanity,  as  to  listen 
for  a  moment  to  such  pernicious  sophistry? 
The  proclamation,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
very  well  intended,  has  been  productive  of 
two  mobs  only^-^those  of  Birmingham  and 
Manchester— who  both  bellowed  the  favo- 
rite cry  of «"  Church  and  King!"  roinis- 
tefs  bad  certainly  acted  in  a  bungling 
manner.    Before  this  time,  there  ought  to 
have  been  church  and  king  mobs  all  over 
the  kingdom.    Where  were  the  insurrec- 
tions said  to  be  aj^ainst  the  constitution  ? 
When  the  tree  of  liberty  was  expected, 
according  to  the  ministerial  report,  to  be 
planted    on     Kennington-common,    the 
troops  were  almost  starved,  waiting  for 
the  insurrection.    This  reminded  him  of 
a  story  of  lord  Craven,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  ^d.    His  lordship  was  always 
present  at  fires.    A  house  being  burnt  in 
the  city,  the  king  asked  if  lord  Craven 
wsB  there,  «  Oh  yes,"  exclaimed  a  cour- 
tier, «  he  was  there  waiting  for  the  fire 
three  hours  before  it  broke  out."    Mr. 
Burke,  he  said,  was  the  dupe  of  his  imagi- 
nation.   If  Franoe  was  only  hinted  at,  we 
right  hon.  gentleman  immediately  yielded 
to  his  ftvourite  passion*    Off  he  dashed, 
"***  —I  iHii|ppiiig  m^vputtwfy  that  he 


might  travel  tSie  remairiderof  his 'journey 
with  alacrity.  Talk  of  a  republican  got 
vemment,  suddenly  his  magic  lantern  apw 
pears,  and  he  produces  Paine,'  Ftw% 
Marat,  Robespierre,  &c.  dfflicing  in  mef^ 
ry  confusion.  He  sports  till  he  mmself  is 
sickened ;  and  till  tlie  most  jocose  become 
serious.  Thus  (said  Mtj  Gourtenay) 
have  I  delivered  niy  sentiments  on  the 
present  state  of  afmirs.  They  exactly 
correspond  with  those  of  my  right  hoit 
friend  (Mr.  Fox.)  While  I  live  and 
breathe  I  will  mamtain  tliese  opmions. 
I  know  the  public  and  private  virtues  of 
my  right  hon.  friend;  and  whenever  I 
separate  from  him,  I  shall  consider  that 
day  the  most  degraded  of  my  life. 

Sir  James  Murray  opposed  the  motioif. 
He  agreed  that  nothing  could  justify  4 
war  but  the  most  urgent  necessity ;  but  if 
such  necessity  should  be  found  to  exists 
he  was  decided^  of  opinion  ire  'had 
every  thbg  to  hope  for;  To  prove  liife 
position  he  took  a  view  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  as  they  stood  affected  towards 
France*  and  contended  that  we  must  re^ 
ceive  their  assistance  in  any  struggles  w^ 
might  unhappily  be  drawn  into.  He  de£> 
fended  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  as- 
sured the  House,  firom  his  own  persons! 
knowledge,  that  no  acts  of  cruelty  were 
ekercised  by  the  Austrians,  in  their  irrupt 
tion  into  irance,  and  that  the  manifesto 
that  had  given  so  much  oftnco  was 
merely  intended  to  terrify  the  inh!d)itinits 
into  a  submisnon,  and  at  roost  could  only 
be  called  buUymgi. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said^  that  never  since  he 
had  sat  in  parliament  bad  h&  heard  a 
question  so  perversely  argued,  or  the 
mover  of  it  so  unjustly  tredted.  This 
compelled  him  to  trespass  on  the  indal- 
gence  of  the  House^  Itite  di  the  hour  wa9, 
and  he  must  be  excused  for  paying  no 
respect  whatever  to  t^e  observation  of  A 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke),  that  ft 
was  improper  to  bring  forward  these  dis^ 
cussions  in  the  absense  of  his  majesty's 
first  minister.  This  was  a  tender  respect 
to  Uie  dignity  of  office  in  that  ri^ht  rfon. 
gentleman ;  but  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  the  representation  of  the  coun^ 
try  was  indeed  placed  in  a  degraded  lights 
if  it  was  to  be  maintained  that  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  was  not  in  Ulis  mo^ 
mentous  crisis  a  court  competent  to  dis- 
cuss the  dearest  interests  of  the  people^ 
unless  the  presence  of  a  certinn  minister 
of  the  crown  sanctioned  their  ddiberations. 
But  on  what  groand  did  they  regret  the 
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ef  the  troatuiy  leader?  Had 
there  appeared  aoy  want  of  numbers  or 
ability  on  the  bench  opposite  *  to  com- 
MDsate  for  diis  lota?  VnuLt  exertion  that 
Ae  could  have  fumiBhed  had  been  unsup- 
plied  ?  Had  there  been  any  want  of  splen- 
'  did  and  aonorous  declamation  to  cover  a 
tneagrenest  of  argument?  Any  want  of 
virufence  of  invective  to  supply  the  place 
of  proof  in  accusation  ?  Any  want  of  in- 
£ammatorv  appeals  to  the  passions  where 
keason  and  juogment  were  unsafe  to  be 
jrestfrted  to  ?  IJiiquestionablv  in  all  these 
lespectSy  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  not  been  missed.  In  one  res- 
pect, indeed,  they  might  be  justified  in 
regretting  his  absence^  They  had  been 
nressed  to  prove  the  facts  asserted  in  the 
King's  speech,  and  in  the  proclamation. 
Not  an  atom  of  information  could  any 
present  member  of  the  government  fur- 
nish ;  doubtless,  therefore,  the  insurrection 
was  a  secret  deposited  in  the  breast  of 
the  chancellor  or  the  exdiequer,  and  he 
liad  taken  in  his  pocket  all  the  proofs  of 
the  plot  to  assist  him  in  his  re-deotion  at 
Cambridge^— His  right  hon.  friend  had 
recommended,  that  before  we  plunged  into 
a  war,  and  diew  upon  the  treasure  and 
blood  of  the  peopjle  of  Great  Britain,  we 
#hottld  try,  if  possible,  to  settle  the  matter 
in  dispute  by  negociation,  and  show  to 
the  peofde  that  we  had  so  tried.  This  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  recommended  as  a 
duty  which  we  owed  to  our  constituents, 
be  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
power  with  whom  we  are  disputing  what 
they  may.  Was  It  credible  that  a  propo- 
sition of'^this  nature  should  have  been  re-, 
ceived  with  sudi  heat  ?  Reason  and  duty 
at  any  other  time  must  have  supported  it 
But  the  fact  was,  that  the  moment  was 
unfortunate ;  the  time  was  full  of  heat 
and  irritation ;  natural  and  artifical  go* 
yemment  had  thou^t  it  their  interest  to 
inflame  this  disposition.  Intelligence  was 
expected  of  a  catastrophe  in  fVanee,  which 
all  human  hearts  deprecated,  and  would 
equally  deplore ;  in  tnis  temper,  therefore, 
the  public  mind  was  worked  up  to  a  blind 
and  furioushostility  against  France,  and  the 
dearest  interests  of  our  own  country  were 
to  be  risked  at  the  call  of  a  momentary 
enthusiasm,  which,  if  not  bottomed  in 
sound  policy  and  sound  sense,  was  sure  not 
.to  be  lasting.  Could  there  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  tlus  temper,  than  the  manner  in 

•  Mr.  Burke,  for  the  first  time,  took  his  seat 
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whiA  a  learned  member  (Mr.  Gmt)  had 
supported  his  argument.     The  most  suc- 
cessful passage  m  his  able  speech  tamed 
upon  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  pride  and 
djgnity  of  the  English  nation.  Rethought  ' 
proper  to  assume,  that  any  thing  like  ue* 
gociation  at  present,  would  be  a  petition 
for  mercy  and  f6rbearBnce  from  the  French 
nation ;   and  then  he  triumphantly  ex*  ' 
claimed,  '<  Draw  your  petition,  and  where  ' 
is  the  man,  with  a  British  heart  within 
his  bosom,  who  will  sign  it  ?"    What  mi« 
fairness  was  this?    Was  there  no  mode 
between  nations  of  demanding  expUmation 
for  an  injury  ^iven  or  meditated,  but  bj 
petition?      Did  we  petition  the  court  of 
Spain  in  the  affiur  of  Nootka  Sound? 
Did  we  petition  France  in  the  dispute  res- 
pecting this  very  Holland  in  1787  ?   Or 
did  the  leamedT  gentleman  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  these  instances,  there  was 
aomeUiin^so  peculiarly  meek,  pliant,  and 
bending  m  the  character  of  the  nest  minu- 
ter, that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  assume  a  lofty  tone  or  a  haughty  air 
for  any  purpose?      The  case  of  Russia, 
however,  Mr.  Sheridan  ridiculed  and  ex* 
cepted.    To  judee  by  that  alone  he  ad* 
mitted  that  the  learned  eeatleman  might 
be  justified  in  apprehending  that  every 
menace  of  this  government  was  to  end  in 
an  act  of  meanness ;  that,  whenever  he 
saw  the  minister  in  the  attitude  of  threat- 
ening, he  might  expect  to  aee  him  in  the 
act  of  conceding;  and  that,  if  he  armed 
it  was  in  order  to  petition  for  mercy. 
Without   this  inference    from   the  past 
conduct   of  administration,  the  general 
argument  was  idle,  and  all  the  proud  ac< 
damations  it  had  produced  were^ollv 
thrown  away.— Mr.   Sheridan  next  ad- 
verted to  the  dechirationof  Mr.  Windham 
that  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  moral  pro* 
prietj  prohibited  our  treating  or  having 
any  mtercourse  with  France,  he  had  ra- 
ther, if  it  ever  took  place,  that  it  should 
be  matter  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice. 
This  he  treated  as  a  sentiment  not  consist* 
ent  with  the  usual  precision  of  under* 
standing  which  characterised  that  hon. 
gentleman.    It  was  admitted  that  some 
time  or  other  we   must  treat  with  the 
fVench,  for  eternal  war  or  the  extirpation 
of  the  nation  was  not  yet  avowed  by  any 
one.  Necessity,  then,  was  to  be  looked  to, 
to  give  us  a  moral  excuse ;  and  whence 
was  that  necessity  to  arrive  ?  from  defeat, 
from  discomfiture,  from  shame  and  dis«. 
grace.  Happy  prospect  to  look  to»  which 
would  wciiae  ua  aa  it  did  tbe  duke  of 
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£axe  Tesc&en  in  his  glorious  retreat  from 
the  contamination  of  treating  with  this 
nation  of  robbers  and  murderers,  as  they 
are  styled.     Happy,  dignified  opportunity 
to  treaty  when  we  should  be  completely 
at  their  mercy.  Unquestionably  we  should 
then  be  justified,  and  certainly  we  should 
be  undkme.       But  the  hon.  gentleman  ar- 
gued as  if  this  case  of  necessity,  through 
idefeat,  could  alone  justify  us  in  nego- 
ctating  with  sudi  a  foe.      what !  did  he 
AOt  pecoeive  that  an  eqraul  necessity  might 
arise  from  our  success?  We  went  to  war 
for  a  specific  obiect— the  minister  avowed 
and  explained  that  object.      Admit  that 
we  are  yictorioos  and  obtain  it— is  not 
the  war  to  cease  when  the  obiect  of  it  is 
4>btained  ?    AndSf  to  cease,  how  but  by 
■some  intercouise  or  agreement  of  some 
aort  or  other  ?  Here  there  would  be  a  si- 
tuation in  which  negociatioii  must  arise, 
not  from  necessity  and  defeat,  but  from 
victory  and  justice ;  ail  nicety  and  strained 
morahtv,  and  meek    dignitv,   therefore 
about  toe  diing  itself  was  trifling ;  and  as 
to  waiting  that  time  might  operate,  he 
did  not  conceive  that  if  that  time  was  to 
be  spent  in  war  and  blows,  much  advance 
would  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion.^In  stattnff  the  question  this  way, 
he  argued,  on  the  dechured  grounds  whidi 
his  majesty's  speech  and  the  ministers 
gave  for  the  war ;  for  if  he  were  to  argue 
on  the  ground  on  which  the  war  was  urged 
with  such  impassioned  and  popular  elo- 
quence bv  other  gentlemen,  m  that  case 
he  must  oespair  of  ever  seeing  peace  re- 
turn to  the  earth.    With  them  was  the 
motive  to  keep  faith  with  our  allies? 
Was  the  dbjectto  preserve  Holland?  Or 
to  resent  the  incendiary  decree  of  the 
national  convention?     Nothing  like   it 
through  all  their  speeches !  They  scarcely 
deigned  to  mention  such  little  and  limited 
purposes.    Mo :  their  declared  object  was 
to  avenge  all  the  outrages  winch  have 
been  committed  in  France ;    to  reinstate, 
if  possible,  aU  that  has  been  overthrown ; 
to  exterminate  the  principles  and   the 
people  who  preach  the  principles  which 
they  reprobate.    As  Phihp  demanded  the 
orators  of  Athena  to  be  aelivered  up  to 
him  as  his  most  formidable  enemies,  these 
gentlemen  must  have  all  the  democratic 
metaphysicians  of  FVance  extirpated,  or 
theycannot  sleep  m  their  beds.    In  short, 
the  whole  beanng  of  the  arguments  and 
instigations  they  used  to  rouse  the  House 
^hostility,  went  to  advise  a  war  which 
vrcr  v«  to  ceffsei  but  with  the  total 


overthrow  of  the  French  republic,  and  the 
extermination  of  all  whohad  supported  it. 
Was  the  House,  was  the  country,  ready 
to  vote  a  war  for  such  an  object,  and  on 
such  principles  ?— We  were  told  that  we 
must  not  diner  with  the  allied  powers,  witk 
whom  we  were  in  future  to  co-operate. 
Were  we,  then,  to  make  a  common  caoae 
in  the  principles,  and  for  the  purposes  for 
which  these  despots  associated  r  Were 
the  free  and  generous  people  of  England 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  auke  of  Bruns- 
wick s  manifesto?  That  hateful  out- 
rage on  the  rights  and  feelings  of  hunmn 
nature,  that  wretched  issue  of  impotent 
pride,  folly  and  inhumanity,  that  procla- 
mation which  had  steeled  the  heart  mid 
maddened  the  brain  of  all  France,  whidi 
had  provoked  those  it  had  devoted  to 
practise  all  the  cruelties  it  had  impotently 
threatened  to  inflict,  which  had  sharpened 
the  daggers  of  the  assassins  of  the  Snd  of 
September,  which  had  whetted  the  axe 
now  suspended  over  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch—was  the  nation  ready  to  subscribe 
to  this  absurd  and  detestable  rhapsody  ? 
One  case  alone  had  been  sufficient  to  de- 
cide him  as  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  league 
««-the  brutal  rigour  withi^oh  La  Fayette 
had  been  treated ;  ^Hiatever  else  he  was,he 
wasa  brave  man,  and  he  was  in  their  power. 
The  use  diey  had  made  of  that  power 
sufficiently  snowed  how  they  would  have 
treated  others,  whom  they  might  well 
oonsidar  as  entitled  to  ten-told  enmity.«— 
Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  leprobate  the 
idea  of  Great  Britain  enm^g  in  the  war 
on  the  principles  of  the  dues.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  merely  whether  we  should 
go  to  war  or  not,  but  on  what  piincipleay 
to  what  end,  and  pledged  to  wnat  confe- 
deracy we  should  go  to  war.  For  his 
part,  ne  had  declare,  that,  if  war  must 
ne,  the  defence  of  the  country  and  its 
constitution  would  be  the  sindb  conaide- 
lation  in  his  mind ;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  would  support  the  executive  govern* 
ment,  in  whatever  hands  his  majesty 
placed  it.  But  in  this  declaration  he  re» 
lerred  to  a  war  undertaken  on  the  neoes* 
sity,  and  directed  to  the  objects  stated 
by  his  majesty  and  his  ministers.  He  did 
not  refer  to  the  crusade  of  chastisement 
and  vengeance,  which  the  seal  of  some 
gentlemen  recommended,  and  the  damour 
of  the  House  seemed  so  ready  to  adopt. 
He  wouldnever  consent  that  one  Eng* 
liah  guinea  should  be  spent,  or  one  drop 
of  British  blood  beshed»  to  restore  the 
antieni  deapotiam  of  France^  that  bitter* 
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est  foe  that  Eng kad  erer  knew*  S^aamr 
thm  support  sii^  objects^  or  such  a  pro- 
ject, he  would  rijther  viokte  the  pro^ 
fyeUngs  which  he  shared  ih  eonnon  wilh 
the  House*  and  petilioti  for  peace,  with  any 
coBcessioa,  and  ahdost  bjr  any  sacrifice 
But  he  trusted  no  such  dilemma  impend- 
ed The  real  object  of  the  war  was  one 
thing;  the  fiery  deckration  which  was  to 
whet  our  valour  was  another*— Mr.  She* 
ridan  now  adverted  to  the  strange  situa^ 
tion  in  which  the  House  mi^t  bring  itp> 
9^  by  indulging  this  furious  spirit  of  de- 
elamation,  against  the  meanness  and  in- 
fismy  of  holding  any  sort  of  tt*eaty  and 
^iotercouHrse  with  France.  It  was  in  the 
first  place  a  libel  on  his  majesty's  speech, 
and  upon  our  own  address.  His  majesty 
had  encouraged  us  to  hope,  that  notwith- 
ataiidiffig  hi^  armament,  he  might  yet  pro- 
cure to.  us  the  blessing  of  peace ;  and  we 
had  (hanked  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
gracious  intention.  How  was  this  to  be 
achieved  ?  Disputes  and  cause  of  com* 
plaint  exiatuig  without  some  sort  of 
coaununication»  it  was  impossible.  How 
was  this  to  be  carried  on  ?  Was  there 
any  sort  of  dumb  crambo,  by  which  the 
parties  might  come  to  understand  each 
other ;  and  yet  the  fbhn  of  negodation  be 
alipt  from,  and  the  moral  dignity  of  Great 
Britain  be  presemed  ?  A  ndit  hon. 
gentleman,  inideed,  had  warned  the  House 
to  be  tender  of  advising  his  majesty  in 
the  exercite  of  his  prerogative ;  yet  he 
hhnself  had  actually  usurped  the  first  pre- 
rogalitre  df  the  crown ;  and  in  oontradio* 
tion  to  the  king's  express  declaration,  de«> 
nlared  the  nation  to  be  actually  at  war. 
But  what  was  to  be  said,  if,  after  all  thisv 
the  minister,  irfaen  he  retuhied  to  his 
seat  in  that  House,  should  bring  us  the 
h^py  intelligence,  that,  in  consequence 
of  explanation  and  treaty,  the  calamities 
of  #ar  were  actually  averted  ?  Mr«  She- 
ridan asserted  peremptorily,  that,  at  the 
very  moment  m  uriuch  the  House  was 
urged  to  a  flame  at  the  idea  of  our  stoop- 
ing to  the  contamination  of  treating  with 
Fmiee,  the  minister  was  actually  nego« 
ciadne,  not  only  through  Holland,  but 
directly  with  agents  fVom  the  French  ex- 
ecutive council.  Should  his  efforts  be 
successful,  observe  how  you  must  treat 
him  on  his  return :  if  he  should  tell  you 
that  a  temperate  explanation  has  taken 
place ;  that  the  French  had  abandoned  aH 
idea  of  attacking  our  ally;  that  they  had 
rescinded  ^e  incendiary  decrees  and  de- 
clarationa  which  bad  countenauctd  the 
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diseifected  in  EagUuid;  and   tlftt  this 
peaceful  and  prosperous  country  might 
return  to  that  state  of  appiaaded  neu* 
tndity  which  we  haye  just  thanked  hiii 
mi^esty  for  adhering  to,  this  we  must  an« 
sWer,  <<  Go,  thou  mean  wretch,  thou  be- 
trayer of  the  pride  and  disnity  ef  the 
crown  and  of  the  nation,  thou  contsmi- 
nated  man,  debased  by  intercourse  with 
the  agents  of  robbers,  ruffians,  murderers, 
and  atheistB-«-we  only  diaseilibled  when 
we  applauded  ybur  neutrality;  we  deteit 
your  peace,  and  we  meant  to  dupe  our 
sovereign  when  we  called  on  him  to  pre- 
serve it***    Would  the  House  mskethii 
answer,  should  such  happy  intelligence 
be  brought  them,  and  wdl  they  own  that 
they  played  the  hypocrite  in  their  address 
to  their  king? — Mr.  Sheridan  then  decis* 
red,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  he  had  been  of  opinion,  that 
if  there  had  been  a  statesman*like  admi* 
nistradoh,  they  would  have  eonstdered 
the  post  of  minister  at  Paris,  as  the  sittn* 
tion  which  demanded  the  first  and  sblett 
talents  of  the  country.     Happy,  he  be- 
lieved, it  weuld  have  been  for  oothcoiin- 
tries,  and  for  human  nature  itself,  if  sudi 
had  been  the  opinion  of  govemm^t  in 
this  country ;  and  hi^ly  as  he  valued  hit 
right  hon.   firitond,    unparalleled  ss  be 
thought  this  talents  were,  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  dedare,  diat,  as  minister  in 
Paris,  there  was  scope  and  interest  for 
the  greatest  mind  that  ever  warmed  a  ha^ 
man  bosomA    The  French  had  been  uni- 
formly partial,  and  even  prejudiced,  in 
fiivour    of  the  English.     What    ausil^ 
sense,  what  generous  feeling,  oommtinj- 
oaitin^.with  them,  might  have  done,  and 
above  all,  what  fair  truth  and  phun  deal- 
ing might  have  efiected,  he  believed  it 
was  not  easy  to  calculate ;  but  the  with- 
holding all  these  from  that  nation  in  our 
hollow  neutrality,  he  was  sure,  was  aner* 
ror  which  would  be  £or  ever  to  be  »- 
mented. 

Mr.  Dundat  said,  that  when  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  Uist  rose,hetlioagbt 
all  the  arguments  that  were  used  had  be^ 
fully  answered  on  the  former  night,  all 
die  facts  in  the  proclamation,  and  the 
speech  firom  the  throne,  the  Honie  had 
already  decided  on.  One  assertion,  mt 
ofanegociationnow  dependiog,  ''"V? 
a  nature  which  a  minister  could  not  swyy 
answer ;  because,  whether  he  admiired  or 
denied  it,  he  disdosed  what  mis«it  be  un^ 
fit  to  be  disclosed.  All,  ther^ftff^i  ^^ 
he eDukl  say  en  the  fubject  wsi^  M^^^ 
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on.  gentleman's  assertion  was  not  com- 
atible  with  his  belief.  Mr.  Dundas  re« 
eated  diis  in  more  guarded  terms :  ^  that) 
X  his  opinion,  he  believed  that  it  was  not 
ompatible  with  his  belief."  With  regard 
:>  the  ambassadors  of  other  courts  remain- 
Qg  at  Paris  afler  the  king  was  dethroned, 
le  knew  nothing  of  it ;  but  he  believed 
hat  the  Dutch  had  observed  the  same 
:onduct  that  the  English  court  had  done. 
To  sum  op  the  whole,  he  would  put  it 
)n  this  issue :  if,  under  the  former  govem- 
nent  of  France,  while  we  had  an  ambas- 
»ador  in  France,  and  France  an  ambassa* 
lor  here,  the  French  government  had  re- 
ceived persons  from  this  country,  com- 
plaining of  the  constitution,  and  propo- 
sing an  alHance  to  subvert  it,  and  given  a 
favourable  answer  to  such  persons,  what 
would  have  been  the  duty  ot  his  majesty's 
ministers?  Would  it  not  have  been  to 
recall  our  ambassador,  and  order  the 
French  ainbassador  to  quit  this  country  ? 
How,  then,  could  we  now  ^nd  an  ambas- 
sador to  France,  when  the  present  French 
govemment  had  notoriously  done  the  very 
same  thing? 

Mr.  'Fcmt,  with  a  hoarseness  so  severe 
as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  him  to 
speak  at  all,  said  it  was  physically  impos- 
sible for  Um  to  say  much,  nor  did  he  in- 
tend it.     If  I  had  thought,  continued  he, 
the  circumstances  such  as  the  case  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  secretary,  I  would  not 
have  made  mv  motion  ;  but  from  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  and  the    address  of  the 
House  in  answer  to  it,  I  was  authorized 
to  diink  otherwise.    Would  the  right  hon. 
secretary  in  anycase  recall  our  ambassador, 
and  order  the  French  ambassador  to  leave 
this  country  before  he  had  actually  deter* 
mined  on  war?    I  think  he  would  not : 
and  that  war  is  not  yet  determined  on 
appears  from  this,  tKat  his  majesty  has 
assured  us  from  the  throne,  that  nothing 
will  be  neglected  by  him  that  can  contri- 
bute to  the  important  object  of  preserving 
the  blessings  of  peace ;  and  for  this  assur- 
ance we  have  returned  thanks  in  our  ad* 
^ess.    If  I  sent  an  ambassador  to  France 
I  would  not  instruct  him  to  petitiop,  as 
some  gentlemen  have  be«i  pleased  to 
suppose,  but  to  demand  satbfaction ;  and 
if  that  were  denied,  to  return.    The  chief 
t>oint  maintained  by  me  in  making  this 
Motion,  is,  not  that  the  people  are  always 
Jo  be  consulted  on  the  expediency  of  go- 
ing to  war,  but  that  on  all  occasions  they 
oughtto  be  trulj  informed  what  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war  la.    If  my  motion  is  not 


adopted,  and  war  should  ensue,  I  fear 
there  will  be  much  doubt  about  what  Is  the 
true  cause,  and  that  some  will  think  we 
are  fightingfor  one  object,  and  some  for 
another.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Burke^  asserts  peremptorily  that  we  are  ajt 
war :  and  yet  he  voted  for  the  address, 
thanking  his  majesty  for  his  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace.     He 
directly  contradicts  both   the   ministers 
and  the  speech  from^the  throne.    They 
praise  his  eloquence  in  their  support,  but 
take  care   not  to  adopt  his    opinions. 
Wfaen^er  you  do  treat,— and  that  you 
must  treat  some  time  or  other  nobody 
can  deny — you  must  treat  with  the  exist* 
ing  powers ;  and  if  you  refuse  to  do  that 
now,  which  you  know  must  be  done  at 
some  time  or  other,  you  give  away  the 
opportunity  of  saving  Holland  from  a 
war,  of  preserving  to  her  the  monopoly 
of  the  Scheldt  without  a  war,  and  or  ob^ 
taining  the  revocation  of  that  resolution 
of  the  executive  council,  of  which  I  per- 
haps diink  as  ill  as  you  do.    If  the  point 
in  dispute  be,  whetner  we  shall  negociata 
by  a  minister,  or  by  means  of  secretaries 
communicating  wttn  ministers,  I  do  not 
think  that  a  sufficient  cause  of  war.    I 
have  done  nhy  duty  in  submitting  my 
ideas  to  the  House,  and  in  doing  this, 
I  cannot  possibly  have  had  any  other  mo«' 
tives  tiian  these  «f  public  duty.    What 
were  my  motives  ?    Not  to  court  the  fa- 
vour of'^  ministers,  or  those  by  whom  mi- 
nisters are  supposed  to  be  favoured;  not 
to  gratify  my  friends,  as  the  debates  in 
this  House  have  shown ;  not  to  court  po- 
pularity, for  the  general  conversation, 
both  within  and  without  these  walls,  has 
shown  that  to  gain  popularity,  I  must 
have  held  the  opposite  course.    The  peo- 
ple may  treat  my  house,  as  the^  have 
done  that  of  Dr.  Friestley— as  it  is  said, 
they  have  more  recentiy  done  that  of 
Mr.  Walker.     My  motive  only  was,  that 
they  might  know  what  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  war  into  which  they  are  likely  to 
be  plunged,  and  that  they  might  know  that 
it  depended  on  a  matter  of  mere  form  and 
ceremony. 

Mr.  Drake,  jun.  declared,  that  at  this 
awful  and  portentous  crisis  of  afQiirs  he 
could  not  give  a  silent  vote,  without  ex- 
pressing, before  God  and  his  country,  the 
iiidicnation  he  felt  at  the  introduction  of 
a  subject  fraught  with  the  most  baneful 
coqsequences  to  the  liberty,  the  honour, 
the  tranquillity,  and  the  independence  of 
Britain.    Gentiemen  on  the  otiier  side  of 
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the  House,  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 

sion,  had  evinced  an  indecent  exultation 

at  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in  France^ 

and  the  subsequent  calamities  which  every 

man  6i  feeling  ou^t  to  lament  and  abhor. 

The  only  benefit  that  could  accrue  to 

this  country  from  that  event,  was  the  dis- 

aolution  of  the  family   compact.    But, 

alas  I  that  advantage  was  absorbed  in  the 

alarming  extension  of  the  territories  of 

the  French  republic,  which,  if  recognised 

by  us,  would  excite  the  resentment  of 

every  power  in  Europe,  and  pave  Ihe  way 

to  render  Great  Britain  a  province  of 

TVance.    Was  not  this  the  time  for  Eng- 

lidimen  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  main- 
taining our  independence  and  supporting 

our  importance  m  the  political  scale  of 

Europe?    They  had  lixewise  exulted  in 

another  event,  whidi  ought  rather  to  be 

a  subject  of  condolence  and  regret,  name- 
ly, the  retreat  of  the  combined  armies, 

whose  leaders  were  actuated  by  the  laud- 
able motives  of  humanity,  whose  object 

was»  to  stop  the  efiiision  of  blood,  and 

]prevent  those  excesses  incident  to  a  fero- 
cious people,  who  had  thrown  off  all  re- 

atraint  of  jgovernment,  and  relinquished 

€very  social  and  moral  obligation,  and 

reverted  to  a  state  of  nature,  of  anarchy 

and  confusion.    He  described  the  men 

who  composed  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive ffovernment  of  France,  and  repro- 
bated the  idea  of  sending  a  minister  to 
pegociate  with  rebels,  assassins,  and  regi- 
cides, whose  ambition  seemed  stimulated 
by  rapine,  havoc,  and  devastation.  With 
such  a  junto,  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  had  the  hardihood  to 
propose  an  embassy,  which  always  im- 
plied a  parity  of  manners,  and  a  recipro- 
city of  mterest.  He  would  ask  the  right 
bon.  gentleman,  who  would  go  upon  this 
diplomatic  expedition  ?  No  man  that  was 
loyal  to  his  lung  and  faithftil  to  his  coun- 
tiy,  would  undertake  an  embassy  to  which 
so  much  danger  and  responsibility  was  at- 
tached ;  for  sure  he  was,  that  a  disparity 
of  political  sentiments  would  expose  any 
person  of  that  description  to  the  ferocity 
of  a  licentious  mob,  who  might  perhaps 
imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood  before 
they  permitted  him  to  deliver  bis  creden- 
tials to  those  immaculate  gentlemen  who 
were  placed  at  the  helm  of  a&irs  in 
France.  Indeed,  the  subject  in  discus- 
aion  appeard  to  him. 

** a  monster,  of  such  frightful  mien. 

That  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

And  In  justice  to  the  right  hoiu  mover; 


he  was  inclined  to  bdieVe  he  was  not 
sincere  in  his  intentiona;    for  the  old 
adage  par  pari  gaudei  waa  not  uofi^ 
quentlv  applicable  to  the  rational  as  w^ 
as  to  the  brute  creation. — Mr«  Drake  then 
addressing  himself  to  the  opposite  side  of 
tlie  House,  broke  out  in  a  most  severe 
invective  against  the  gentlemen  who  had 
supported  the  motion,  and  in  the  moit 
emphatic  terms  conjured  his  honourable, 
ever  honourable,    and  right  honourable 
firiends,  to  unite  h«tft  head»  and  hand,  m 
suppressmg   and    extirpating    the  verj 
semen  of  a  revolution  which  was  but  too 
manifest  in  the  volcanic,   subterraneaD, 
infernal,  diobolical  eloouence  of  his  ini- 
mical  firiends    who— [Here    a   pesl  of 
lauffhter.]     The  hon.  mover  insisted  that 
he  nad  been  interrupted  in  one  of  the 
most  essential  privileges  of  a  British  ie< 
nator,  viz.  the  freedom  of  speech,  which 
he  hoped  the  Speaker  had  not  omitted  to 
demand  of  his  majesty  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session :  and  if  it  had  been 
obtained,  he,  in  common  with  other  mem- 
bers, had  a  right  to  avail  himself  of  it 
In  order  to  conciliate  the  attention  of  the 
House,  he  lamented  that  it  was  nAsessazr 
for  members  to  detail  their  political  creed 
Whatever  that  of  othera  might  be,  his 
was,  loyalty  to  his  king,  fi£lity  to  Iiii 
country,    and  love  to  the   constitutioo. 
The   hon  member  declared,    that  if  by 
theatrical  gesticulation  he  had  betrajed    ^ 
an  excess  of  animation,  it  was  but  the    | 
ebullition  of  his  heart,  which  obliged  him 
to  exclaim  with  Hamlet,  that  he  had 
—-*—'<  that  within  which  passeth  show; 
'<  These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of 

woe." . 
The  subject  matter  in  debate  was  of  vast    i 
importance,   and  struck  to  the  heart  of 
every  patriotic  Englishman,  whose  reason 
was  unruffled  by  passion,  unclouded  by 
prejudice,  and  unwarped  by  party.    F*^ 
nis  part,  he  was  an  isolated  man,  who 
thought  the  cause  of  his  country  Ptf*' 
mount  to  every  other  concern ;  he  there- 
fore trusted,  tnat  gentlemen  would  impute 
his  animation  to  a  aeid  for  the  good  <^ 
his  country,  which  neither  hope  nor  w 
could  influence  him  to  suppress.       . 
The  motion  was  then  put  and  n^atived* 

Debate  on  Mr.  Greg's  Comflaini  o/j 
Libel  intituled  "  One  Pennyt9orth  of  Tr^^J^ 
from  Thomas  BuU  to  his  Brother  John. J 
Dec.  17.  Mr.  Grey  rose  to  make  iu« 
promised  motion.  He  b^;an  by  ^7^ 
thatinafonaer  debate  Mr.  Duodtfl^ 
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taken  -fire  at  an  icrimiation  he  had  made) 
that  the  protect loa  of  the  laws  was  not  ex- 
tended equally  to  aH  his  majesty's  subjects. 
So  Far,  however,  from  receding  from  that 
insinuation,  he  begged  to  be  understood, 
that  he  meant  to  substitute  now  assertion 
for    Insinuation.      He   was  .decidedly  of 
opinion  diat  the  protection  of  the  laws 
w^as  not  equally  extended  to  all  persons* 
In  support  of  ms  opinion  he  adduced  the 
riots   at  Birmingham,  into  the  causes  of 
^rhich  no  inouiry  had  been  suffered  to 
take   place.    In  the  present  instance,  if 
administration  created  an  alann ;  if  at  the 
Bame  time  that  alarm  was  occasioned  by 
a  general  description  held  out,  that  there 
iKrere  persons  disa^cted  to  the  connitu- 
tion  ;  if  such  a  general  description,  too, 
^^ere  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
subjecting  particular  persons  to  the  ven- 

feance  m  the  people,  he  conceived  that 
e  was  fully  justified  in  the  assertion  he 
had  made.    Several  facts  had  been  stated 
to  justify  the  proclamation.    ThiBse  were 
all  denied.    At  Dundee  the  tumults  were 
OTcr  ten  days  before  the  issuing  of  the 
proclamation ;  besides,  it  was  plain  that 
goTemment  did  not  assemble  the  militia  to 
suppress  them ;  for  if  they  had,  the  militia 
would    not    have    been  drawn  towards 
JLondon.      Those    tumults    being    sup- 
pressed without  the  interference  of  the 
nulrtary,  he  contended,  that  the  minister 
had  abused  l!he  term  of  insurrection,  and 
had  been  guil^  o(  perverting  an  act  of 
parliament.     If  he  had  conceived  that 
riots  would  break  out  he  oi^ht  to  have 
assembled  the  parliament,  and  have  called 
for  a  bill  of  indemnity.    He  had  not  pur^ 
sued  this  mode,  because  it  was  his  mte- 
^8t  to  create  alarm  and  excite  apprehen- 
sion.   If  there  reallv  existed  disaffected 
persons,  they  should  be  pointed  out  and 
puni^ed,      Kiots,    he  understood,    had 
taken  place  at  Cambridge.    Very  serious 
tumults  had  occured  at  Manchester ;  these 
seemed  to  proceed  from  a  meeting  held 
at  Manchester  on  the  llfh  instant,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  constitutional 
order.     The  same  evening  a  mob  bad  as- 
sembled and  attacked  the  house  of  Mr. 
Walker.    An  hon.  gentleman  whom  he 
saw  in  his  place  (Mr.  Peel)  was  present 
at  that  meeting.    In  one  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers it  was  stated,  that  he  said,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  meeting,  that  it  was  time  for 
the  people  to  rouse  from  their  lethargy, 
for  tiiere  were  incendiaries  in  the  country. 
V  Mr.  Peel  really  did  utter  these  words, 
he  caIted.on  him  to  say  ti^ho  those  incen- 
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diaries  were.    He  had  heard  that  an  ex- 

Sress  had  arrived  from  Manchester  that 
ay,  which  stated,  that  the  populace  had 
risen  again,  and  had  destroyed  the  houses 
of  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Walker.  At  Bir- 
mingham, also,  jmnptoms  of  riots  had 
been  evinced.  These  effects  seemed  to 
him  to  have  proceeded  from  a  publication^ 
issuing  from  the  Association  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern :  it  was  balled 
"  A  Pennyworth  of  Truth  from  Thomas 
Bull  to  his  Brother  John."  He  had  sent 
for  it  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor^  and  was 
told  that  it  was  delivered  to  none  but 
suliscribers,  but  was  to  be  had  at  Stock- 
dale's  ;  a  proof  that  they  avowed  the  pub- 
lication. It  contained  the  following  li- 
bellous invectives  against  the  dissenters. 
*«  Our  national  debt,  for  which  we  are 
now  payinff  such  heavy  taxes^  was  dou- 
bled by  me  troubles  in  America,  all 
brought  upon  us  from  the  beginning  by 
the  mssenters  there  and  here.  Did  not 
Dr.  Price  write  for  them  ?  And  did  not . 
tlie  Birmingham  Doctor  (late  one  of  the» 
king's  elect  of  France)  encourage  them^ 
and  write  mob-principles  of  government 
to  justify  them  r'  Paine's  Rights  of  Man 
had  not  produced  one  riot ;  but  this  in- 
vective against  the  dissenters  seemed  cal- 
culated to  produce  eifects  the  most 
alarming.  If  government  did  not  put  a 
speedy  termination  to  these  proceedings, 
be  was  convinced  that  that  great  man* 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  every,  other  dissenter, 
would  not  be  safe.  He  read  several  ex- 
tracts from  the  paper,  and  concluded  with 
moving,  "  That  tlie  said  paper  be  deli- 
vered m  at  the  table  and  read."  This  he 
intended  as  the  ground  of  an  address  to 
the  king  to  give  directions  to  the  attorney 
geneuato  prosecute. 

Mr.  Ped  conceived  that  a  newspaper 
paragraph  was  no  foundation  on  which  to 
crinimate  a  member  of  that  House.  With 
regard  to  what  was  attributed  to  him  in 
tlie  paper  alluded  to,  he  disclaimed  it  alt^ 
except  his  having  said  "God  save  the 
King.**  The  association  he  belonged  to 
at  Manchester  consisted  of  men  oi  inde- 
pendent principles ;  every  man  in  it  spoke 
nis  sentiments,  and  nothing  but  sentiments 
of  loyalty  were  uttered.  When  he  left  the 
town  all  was  quiet;  and  he  regretted  that 
the  people  afterwards  broke  into  disorder. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  jbad  insinuated,  that 
the  riots  were  occasioned  by  the  Associa- 
ition.  The  objects  of  the  Association 
were,  to  protect  the  laws,  iind  to  discou- 
rage any  attempts  to  break  in  upon  the 
tK] 
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peace  of  society.  There  were  in  Man- 
chester some  few  disafRscted  persons ;  but 
in  general  they  were  contented,  happy, 
and  attached  to  the  government  and  con- 
stitution. As  to  party  amons  them,  there 
was  once  a  division,  one  side  was  called 
Pittites,  and  the  other  Foxites :  but  that 
had  ceased ;  they  had  all  coalesced,  and 
called  themselves  Kingites. 

Mr.  Adam  rejoiced  to  hear,  on  such 
respectable  authority,  that  tbe  lower  class 
of  jpeople  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
gutter  tneir  attachment  to  the  constitution 
to  be  shaken  by  any  writings.  It  was  a 
fresl)  proof  that  there  was  no  tendency 
among  them  to  insurrection,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overturning  the  constitution.  He 
enforced  the  necessity  of  the  motion,  and 
expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  associations  that  had  been  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  sedi- 
tious writings.  If  the  law  was  enforced  as 
it  ought  to  be,  such  associations  would  be' 
unnecessary.  He  was  sure  this  sort  of 
assistance  to  government  was  not  right, 
since  it  tended  to  establish  what  we 
blamed  so  much  in  iPrance— a  government 
by  clubs. 

Mr.  Yorhe  was  against  admitting  the 
motion,  for  if  it  was  acceded  to,  the 
House  would  have  nothing  to  attend  to 
but  such  motions.  If  it  was  a  libel  the  re- 
gular course  of  law  might  be  taken. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  consi- 
dering the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  it 
would  not  become  him  to  give  any  opinion 
on  the  paper  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
motion ;  ne  was  on  that  head  to  receive 
the  orders  of  the  House  and  obev  them, 
but  not  to  attempt  to  influence  their  de- 
cision either  by  argument  or  by  vote,  and 
therefore  he  intended  to  withdraw,  aftet 
be  should  have  made  one  or  two  observa- 
tions in  general  on  prosecutions  for  libels 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
ought  first  to  be  well  considered,  whether 
the  paper  which  was  to  be  made  the 
groundwork  of  a  criminal  proceeding  was 
really  libellous  or  not;  and,  secondly, 
whether  it  was  probable  that  a  conviction 
would  be  procured ;  for  it  would  be  an 
awkward  circumstance  for  the  House  to 
order  a  prosecution  for  a  paper  which  might 
be  pronounced  by  the  judges,  not  to  be  a 
libel,  or,  which  beine  one,  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  not  be  proved.  In 
such  a  case  the  House,  to  use  a  coarse, 
but  an  expressive  saying,  would  <<  show  its 
teeth  when  it  could  not  bite.*'  It  would 
require  much  time  even  for  a  professional 


man  to  peruse  a  lon^  paper^  and  examine 
all  its  parts  attentively,  before  he  could 
tell  whether  he  could  make  it  the  ground 
of  an  information  or  an  indictment ;  how, 
then,  could  it  be  expected,  that  theHoust 
shouJd  in  a  moment  be  able  to  form  a 
judgment  of  such  a  case  ?  He  had  more 
than  once  prosecuted,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  House,  when  he  knev 
he  could  not  convict  the  accused ;  but  he 
was  forced  by  order  to  prosecute,  and 
could  not  say  beforehand  that  a  conric- 
tion  was  not  to  be  expected.  He  there- 
fore wished  that  gentlenaen,  whenever 
they  wanted  to  move  for  a  prosecution  of 
any  person  for  a  libel,  would  state  the 
matter  to  the  House,  and  then  allow  a 
sufficient  time  for  consideration,  before 
they  made  their  motion,  and  called  for  a 
final  determination. 

Mr.  JekyU  condemned  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  associations  in  publishing  pa- 
pers, the  obvious  tendency  of  which  was 
to  bring  down  upon  the  dissenters  all  the 
race  and  f\iry  of  a  bigotted  mob. 

Mr.  Ansiruther  replied  to  what  Mr. 
Adam  had  said  of  associations.  He  de^ 
nied  that  those  to  which  his  hon.  friend 
alluded,  were  disposed  to  establish  a  ^o* 
vernment  by  clubs ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
associated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  aidmg 
the  civil  magistrate  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  and  not  of  setting  up  their  own 
decrees  as  the  law  of  the  land.  In  estab- 
lishing a  fund  for  defraying  the  defence  of 
prosecutions,  their  conduct  was  strictly 
legal,  they  meant  not  to  pass  by  the 
grand  juries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  pre- 
sent to  them  such  publications  as  ought  to 
be  made  the  subjects  of  prosecution ;  thii 
every  individual  was  authorized  to  do  by 
law ;  and  consequently  it  was  not  illegal 
in  a  body  to  do  it.  Very  dangerous  papcn 
indeed  were  in  circulation.  One  had 
been  sent  to  him,  in  which  the  writer  com- 
plained of  rents,  taxe^  and  monopoly  of 
lands,  as  intolerable  grievances,  which 
ought  inmiediately  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  Lamhton  said,  it  was  necessary  that 
libels,  against  whole  descriptions  ot  men 
should  be  prosecuted,  as  well  as  libels 
against  the  government,  that  evil  disposed 
persons  might  not  imagine  that  the  repu- 
tation of  any  particular  set  of  men  rai^^ 
be  attacked  with  impunity.  He  com* 
plained  of  calumnies  of  a  dangerous  na- 
ture, circulated  against  himself  and  bift 
friends  in  the  county  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  represent. 

Mr.  Gregor  conjured  Mr.  Grey  to  with* 
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draw  his  motiony  and  added,  that  some  of 
the  opinions  lately  maintained  by  Mr. 
Fox  were  highly  dangerous,  although  the 
right  hoD«  gentleman  might  not  understand 
Aemto  be  so,  andsaid,  that  if  called  upon 
to  do  so,  he  would  point  them  out 

Mr.  JVmt  said,  it  would  ill  become  him 
to  interrupt  a  business  before  the  House, 
by  calling  for  a  debate  on  his  own  opi- 
nions;but  if  the  hon.  gentleman  or  the 
House  diose  to  appoint  a  time  for  ex- 
amtaing  his  opinions,  he  was  ready  to 
meet  the  discussion,  and  to  thank  them  for 
it,  o5nfident  that  it  would  only  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  removing  misconcep- 
tion.   There   were   certain    forms    and 
flirases  winch,  at  present,  every  gentle- 
man who  rose  to  speak  was  required  to 
repeat ;  all  these,  whether  ^  Church  and 
State,*'  or  <<  God  save  the  Kins,''  or  any 
thii^  else,  he  begged  to  be  understood  as 
havtiw  said  or  sung.    As  those  who  had 
read  Ualiao  operas  might  recollect  to  have 
seen^  prefiKea  an   advertisement  by  the 
author,    that  when  he    introduced    the 
names  of  the  heathen  ^ods  and  goddesses 
he  meant  nothing  against  the  holy  catho- 
lic religion ;  so  he  must  advertise  the 
House,  that  when  he  made  use  of  the 
words  Hberty,  equality,  impartiality,  he 
used  them  only  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  not  as  under- 
stood, or  supposed  to  be  understood,  in 
any  other  country.    This  was  the  more 
iKcessary,  as  the  first  thing  he  had  to  do 
was  to  implore  them  to  be  equal  and  im- 
partial ;  for  it  was  not  for  the  dignity  of 
the  government  or  of  the  House,  to  pro- 
secute seditious  publications  on  one  sid^, 
and  pass  by  those  on  d^  other.    He  had 
always  advised  never  to  connect  riots  and 
insuRiections  with  seditious  writings,  and 
to  repress  and  punish  the  criminal  acts. 
His  advice  was  not  followed ;  libels    on 
one  side  were  connected  with  acts  and 
prosecuted ;  if  the  same  course  was  not 
pursued  with  respect  to  libels  on  the  other 
side,  surely  there  was  neither  impartiality 
nor  equality.    For  how  stood  the  facts? 
Libels  affainst  the  constitution  had  been 
pnbiisbed,  but  no  riot  had  followed  these 
hbels,  no  mob  had  taken  the  Rights  of 
Man  for  their  watch- word ;  yet  these  libels 
had  been  prosecuted.    Libels  against  the 
disaenteiB  had  been  published,  riots  had 
ensued,  directed  solely  against  the  dis- 
senters, of  which  diurch  and  king  was 
the  signal,  and  none  of  these  libels  were 
prosecuted.    Were  the  dissenters,  in  this 
nq»ect. equally  protected?     Had  they 


not  a  right  to  say,  "  You  give  every  thing 
to  the  imaginary  fears  of  others,  and  no- 
thing to  our  real  sufferings." — Mr.  Fox 
paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  worth 
and  character  of  Mr.  Walker,  who,  he 
said,  entertained  opinions  respecting  the 
constitution  of  which  he  did  not  approve ; 
but  that  was  no  reason  for  withdrawing 
his  good  opinion,  while  his  life  and  con- 
duct were  irreproachable.  It  was  their 
duty  to  take  into  their  minds,  not  tolera- 
tion, but  that  on  which  toleration  was 
founded,  sympathy  for  human  infirmity 
and  human  error,  and  to  recollect  that 
those  who  differed  from  us  might  be  right, 
although  we  could  not  see  it.  He  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  of  the  legality  of  the 
associations  and  subscriptions  for  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  ;  not  oi  those  for  aiding 
the  civil  magistrate  in  suppressing  riot  or 
insurrection.  Of  one  of  this  sort  he  should 
be  ready  to  become  a  member,  and  to 
assist  the  magistrate  in  person  if  neces- 
sary, for  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
do  so.  Such  associations  might  do  good 
if  there  was  danger,  and  could  only  excite 
a  little  unnecessary  alarm  if  there  was 
none.  But  these  associations  were  at 
present  made  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
over  men's  minds,  almost  as  bad  as  the 
clubs  in  France,  that  went  about,  as  oflen 
as  they  thought  fit,  requiring  men  to  re- 
new their  civic  oath  on  pain  of  proscrip- 
tion for  incivism.  Papers  were  handed 
about  for  signatures,  and  the  names  of 
those  who  signed,  and  of  those  who  did 
not,  were  taken  down  with  the  mark  of 
incivism  fixed  on  the  latter.  To  such 
persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  as  had 
consulted  him,  he  had  said,  **  I  shall  sign 
none  of  these  papers,  those  who  offer  them 
will  probably  do  me  no  harm ;  but  you 
they  will  deprive  of  your  customers  or 
your  employers,  and  therefore  whether 
vou  think  them  useful  associations,  or 
idle,  I  advise  you  to  sign  them."  He  re- 
marked on  various  inflammatory  hand- 
bills, circulated  under  pretext  of  calling 
meetings,  and  mentioned  one  for  a  meet- 
ing at  Staines,  concluding  with — "  De- 
struction to  Fox  and  all  his  Jacobin 
crew."  Now,  it  so  happened,  that  his 
house  was  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
Staines,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
the  purpose  of  the  author  of  the  hand* 
bill  to  serve  his  house  as  it  had  been  at- 
tempted to  serve  Mr.  Walker's.  Of  this, 
however,  he  was  not  much  afraid :  for  al- 
though misrepresentation  had  often  made 
him  unpopular  where  he  was  not  known, 
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he  had  the  sood  fortune  never  to  bav^ 
been  unpopular  in  hU  own  neighbourhood. 
He  exhorted  the  House,  by  adopting  the 
motion,  or  by  some  resolution  oecming 
their  equal  disapprobation  of  riot&  on  aU 
pretexts,  to  save  the  country  frpm  the 
possible  disgrace  of  driving  a  body  pos* 
sessing  such  talents,  such  industry,  such 
invariable  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Bruns* 
wick,  as  the  dissenters,  to  emigration. 

Mr.  fVifidham  said,  that  the  ilousf  had 
directed  no  prosecutions  on  either  sid^ 
and  therefore  could  not  be  charged  with 
partiality.  The  law  was  equally  open  in 
all  cases.  The  indignation  excit^  against 
Mr.  Walker  was  much  more  fiurly  impu- 
table to  his  political  opinions,  than  to  his 
|>einga  dissenter.  It  waa  natural  and 
even  justifiable  for  men  to  feel  indisni^- 
tion  against  those  whp  promulgated  doc- 
trines, threatening  all  that  was  vsduable 
and  dear  in  society ;  and  if  there  were  not 
means  of  redress  by  law,  even  violence 
would  be  justifiable.  But  we  had  law^ 
^crefore  violence  ought  to  be  punished  i 
and  on  this  ground  be  defended  the  as- 
sociations, as  tending  to  prevent  violence 
by  giving  vigour  to  the  law. 

Mr.  derjeant  Waism  thouffht  the  dis- 
$eiUers  entitled  to  every  induTgence  and 
protection  compatible  with  the  laws  of 
good  govemment.  Howerer  the  mode 
and  form  of  their  religion  might  difier 
from  those  of  the  establiahea  church, 
none  of  bis  majestv's  subjects  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  loyal.  With  respect  to  the 
iranous  associations  which  hadbeen  lately 
formed,  for  the  preservation  of  peac^  and 
good  order,  he  considered  them  com- 
mendable in  the  highest  degree,  since 
their  purpose  was  to  assist  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates m  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Hawkins  Brown  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  paper  in  question  ought  not  to  be 
prosecuted  by  that  House.  He  thov^ht 
the  associations  highly  necessary  at  the 
present  moment,  and  that  very  beneficial 
cficcts  had  already  been  found  to  result 
from  them ;  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  influence  favourably  the  public  funds. 

Mr.  Mi{/or(£  declared  himself  as  friend- 
ly as  any  man  could  be  to  universal  tolera- 
tion ;  but  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  im« 
possible  to  niake  a  proposition  more  ini- 
mical to  the  peace  and  good  government 
of  this  country,  thaa  Uie  present  one, 
since  it  wsm  impossible  at  this  time  to  se- 

Sir  rite  religious  from  political  oqpinions. 
c  th^efore  thought,  that  until  these  re- 
lifioua  and  pobticd  opioions  should  cease 


Uy  be  united,  it  becaino  him  p^oacious- 
1y  to  resist  this  moti4>D»  which  casta 
marked  reflection  on  gcFvarnoient,  by  at- 
tributing to  it  a  partiality  for  certain  ie^ 
scriptiona  of  people,  sioHpiy  oa  accoaat  of 
their  religious  persuasion.  The  church  of 
England  was,  and  he  trusted  woh14  k»g 
continue,  a  great  majority,  when  compsrei 
with  the  various  perf^oasioBs  of  dissenters; 
and  the  provocations  given  bv  the  latter 
to  the  members  of  the  established  churck, 
by  a  variety  of  j^ublicatiooa  calculated  to 
occasion  much  ill  Uood  and  animosity, 
obliged  the  churchn^p,  however  umnl- 
ling^,  to  show  th^t  thf^t  th^  weae  ths 
majority.  With  reapeot  to  the  parochial 
as  well  as  other  assc^iiatiOAay  at  the  m«- 
sent  critical  junotiire»  he  ponaidpiadthem 
m  promising  to  be  atton^tod  by  numsKHa 
advantagesi  and  waa  astmished  that  as 
objection  should  he  $|ated  to  tfiem. 

Mr.  JDumia$  dafenda4  the  aasociatioM 
for  prosecuting  aeditioua  writmBSasIepli 
and  instanced  the  soci^tiea  m  prdsa- 
cuting  awindlers  aqd  hou^ie4)reakea 
He  reoonunended  U  t«  Mr.  Fox  to  m« 
sider  the  advice  h?  had  gi^^m  about  mp' 
ipg  papers ;  for  according  ta  that  dectiio^ 
a  magistrate  might,  thinly  binnelf  sure  of 
the  support  of  a  great,  sumb^r  of  per* 
sons,  who,  when  occasion  called*  wouM 
refuse  to  aid  hini.  M^o  who  ticqdd  pA* 
pers  of  which  they  diamMrei^  QMghl 
soon  learn  to  swear  what  thoj  dMaat  ^ 
lieve ;  and  the  sjgttatiMrei  of  tnators  nsighk 
appear  among  those  of  good  citiz^i^ 
"So  sufficient  ground  h:id  been  IviS^rni 
ceiving  the  paper^  andthcfoforebaaboaU 
impose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fo9  sai4  hebspt  no  auch  covpw 
as  the  right  hon.  secretary  talked  of.  He 
conversed  with  no  men  mo  would  nfu*^ 
to  aid  the  civil  magialrato ;  aad  hahadao 
advied  to  give  to  traitors,  excepi  to  ^ 
come  good  subjects^  AU  that  he  had  and 
was,  that  wlien  p^pera  and  declaralioBi 
were  oftred  to  men  in  the  way  of  tesfi 
containing  nothine  of  which  they  yo»* 
tively  disapproved^  but  only  wlial  ^ 
thought  unnecessary  or  uselaas;  aaa  «h^ 
their  refusing  to  sign  such  p^^  J^^ 
bring  upon  &em  a  sort  of  proscnptioB  to 
the  great  injury  of  their  nropart]f>tf'^ 
danger  to  their  persons,  aa  advvv  v** 
to  sign  them ;  and  a  stronger  af'*'^ 
would  even  justify  them  m  signing  tiw 
of  which  they  did  difla{M[ttove« 

Mr.  D.  Scott  waa  of  o^oOt  diat  » 
would  be  most  prudent  to  treat  the  p^ 
with  indifferenoa  and  negteot    Ht  P* 
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I  hdodsedtf  of  voph  rap^n,  addfeMed 
to  the  lower  orders  of  (be  peoplcb  eon* 
taioing  tbe  most  seditious  adviipe ;  tbev 
died  away  withoutBotiee  or  noisot  tbreugb 
their  own  ioB^nificancy.  If  noticed  9f 
punished,  Uiey  might  bive  deiived  an  im* 
portaoce  that  did  not  naturally  belong  to 
them. 

The  motion  was  negntived. 

Dehte  in  the  Camnum$  tm  th€  Situation 
9f  the  Mo^  Family  ^Frame.^  Dee*  2a 
The  report  of  the  Navy  Eetiroates  was 
brought  up,  and  on  the  Resolotion,  **  Thai 
1^,000  seamen  be  employed  for  the  year 
179S»  inolodmg  5,000  marines/'  being 
read, 

Mv.  Sheridan  observed,  that  as  the 
House  was  called  on  to  vote  9,000  sea* 
men  above  tbe  number  voted  in  the  last 
session,  some  explanation  might  have 
been  deemed  necessary ;  but  after  what 
he  ha&l  said  on  former  nights,  and  feeling 
as  he  then  did,  the  motion  bad  his  most 
hearty  concurrence ;  and  had  the  number 
moved  for  been  40,000,  he  should  with 
equal  readiness  have  concurred.  In  the 
present  situation  of  Europe,  he  admitted 
the  necessi^  of  an  armament;  and  if,  un* 
fortunatdy,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
enter  into  a  war,  be  hoped  ana  trusted 
that  it  might  be  entered  into  with  the  ex* 
ertion  of  every  nerve  of  the  enpire^  and 
conducted  wiu  an  energy  that  might  con^ 
Tinoe  all  Eurooe,  that  when  com^Jied  to 
endure  that  esJamitj,  we  were  determined 
to  pavsue  it  not  ma  lingering  and  pro* 
tractedf  but  in  a  decisive  manner.  He 
bad  however  atiU  to  congratulate  the 
people^  that  the  prospect  aP  peace  was 
not  so  coo^letelV  msed,  as.  the  argu* 
menta  of  several  gentlemen  on  former 
nighta  went  toestabliah;  on  die  oontrarv, 
the  OMtioft  now  before  the  House,  held 
OQt  the  same  hope  as  had  been  held  in 
his  nugesty's  speech,  that  there  still  ex* 
isted  a  dumce  of  a  war  beinff  avoided, 
and  that  our  preparations  might  operate 
to  oontinae  to  us  the  blesainffs  of  peace. 
The  optmea  that  he  had  held  an  tonaet 
nights  he  stiU  held,  that  we  ought  to 
negooaate  with  the  governing  power  of 
any  ooontry,  whatever  that  governing 
power  might  be :  and  had  that  policy 
iMsen  adopted,  it  might  have  led  to  the 
prevention  of  that  catastrophe  whadi 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  not  oiUy  feared 
but  would  deprecate  as  wicked,  unjust 
and  abomiBahle.  He  was  convinced,  not- 
withstaading  thegross  aad  indiscriminate 


abMsa  thrown  otit  ag^iinst  every  hun^aii 
Cf^tare  bearing  the  name  of  Frenchmm^ 
thai  there  existed  in  that  country  a  ma^ 
cere  disposition  to  listen  to  and  respecl 
the  opinion  of  tlie  British  nation.  He  al« 
hided  to  the  situation  of  the  king  now  on 
his  trial,  aad  oi  his  &mily.  He  was  con* 
fident  tliat  the  French  nation  was  ill-in« 
formed  of  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the 
free,  but  generous  and  humane,  people  of 
Gre^t  Britaio,  and  that  if  they  could  be 
in  any  authentic  manner  apprised  of  whal 
he  in  bis  soul  and  conscience  believed  to 
be  tba  genome  impression  of  the  public 
mind  on  this  subject,  namely,  ^t  therQ 
was  not  one  man  of  any  description  or 
party  who  did  not  deprecate,  and  who 
would  not  deplorO)  the  fate  of  those  per* 
secuted  and  unfortunate  riotims,  should 
the  apprehended  catastrophe  take  placoi 
he  was  confident  that  such  a  conviction 
might  produce  a  considerable  influeneek 
he  wished  he  could  venture  to  say  a  suc^ 
cessful  ef&ct,  on  the  public  mind  m  Parist 
and  throughout  France.  Mr.  Sheridan 
pressed  shortly  his  reasons  for  thinking 
thus,  and  said,  that  among  those  whose 
hearta  woidd  be  most  disgusted  by  the 
unjust  and  inhuman  act  of  cruelty  he  al* 
luded  to,  he  believed  would  be  found 
all  those  who  had  heexx  foremost  in  re* 
joicing  at  the  destruction  of  the  old  desr 
potism  of  France,  and  who  had  eagerly 
nopedand  expected  that  to  whatever  ex* 
tremes,  as  to  principtes  of  government,  a 
momaitary  enthusiasm  might  tead  a  peo* 
pie  new  to  tlie  light  ofliberty ;  thai  however 
wild  their  theories  miffhtbe,  vet  there  would 
have  appeared  in  the  quiet,  deliberate 
acts  of  toeir  conduct,  those  insepardile 
characteristics  of  real  liberty,  and  of  true 
valour,  justice,  magnanimity,  and  mercy. 
He  would  not  take  upon  him  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  wmdi  the 
public  sentiment  of  England  might  be  ex* 
pressed  on  this  subject,  but  he  was  more 
and  more  convinced,  from  the  latest  in* 
teiligenoe  from  France,  that  the  eppor* 
tunity  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

Mr.  Burke  was  not  one  who  looked  up 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  in  France 
for  justice,  magnanimity,  or  mercy--* 
be  was  not  willing  to  apphr  to  them  in 
any  way,  for  the  exercise  of  tliese  virtues. 
The  hon.  gentlonan,  in  the  oourse  of  his 
qpeech,  had  insinuated  that  he  had  in  for- 
mer debates  argued  as  if  peace  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  had  shown  that  he 
had  neither  stood  forward  as  one  in  the 
secrets  of  ministers,  nor  in  the  intev^sts  of 
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his  country:  thathewasnotintheMcreta 
of  ministers  he  admitted,  but  that  was 
not  matter  of  reproach,  and  his  not  stand- 
ing forward  for  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try was  an  assertion  unfounded,  indecent, 
and  impertinent.  The  hon.  gentleman,  in 
holding  up  those  who  goremed  in  France 
as  possessors  of  magnanimity,  justice,  and 
mercy,  might  as  well  have  sung  Ca  Ira, 
as  it  would  have  been  equally  to  the  ques- 
tion. From  what  he  had  seen  of  those 
men,  he  saw  nothing  to  admire,  unless  mur- 
der and  treason  were  deeds  to  be  praised. 
He  had  given  his  vote  on  a  former 
tii^ht,  from  a  conviction  that  war  was  in- 
evitable, and  that  opinion  he  had  founded 
upon  the  domestic  dangers  he  had  seen, 
and  the  situation  of  foreign  affidrs,  and 
not  from  any  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
his  majesty's  ministers.  It  was  true, 
therefore,  that  in  respect  to  those  secrets, 
he  spoke  in  the  dark.  But  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  spoken  pretty  boldly  of  the 
intentions  of  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  and  equally  in  the  dark  with 
himself,  unless  he  was.  in  the  secrets  of 
the  French  ministers.  His  opinion  was, 
that  the  disposition  of  the  French  people 
was  dangerous  to  Europe.  He  knew  no* 
thing  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  phalanx,  he 
should  leave  them  to  themselves.  But  he 
must  repeat,  that  he  could  not  rely  on 
the  justice,  the  magnanimity,  or  the 
mercy  of  the  French,  particularly  when 
they  charged  their  king  as  a  criminal  for 
offences  for  which  that  House  would  not 
call  the  meanest  individual  in  the  country 
to  their  bar  to  answer.  The  truth  was, 
the  king  was  in  the  custody  of  assassins, 
who  were  both  his  accusers  and  his  judges, 
and  his  destruction  was  inevitable. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  a  grosser  mis- 
rei>resentation,  and  a  more  unjustifiable 
insinuation  had  never  before  been  made 
in  parliament  than  had  been  made  by  the 
rignt  hon.  gentleman  who  had  iust  sat 
down.  He  then  recapitulated  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  his  former  speech,  assert- 
ing that  he  had  not  held  up  the  French 
inmisters  as  examples  of  magnanimity, 
justice,  and  mercy,  but  had  merely  stated 
it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  were  the  French 
nation  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
unanimous  sentiments  of  the  British  em- 
pire, they  would  not  shock  those  who 
looked  up  to  the  zealous  promoters  of  li- 
berty, for  the  possession  of  magnanimity, 
justice,  and  virtue,  by  a  proceeding  that 
would  render  them  detestable  to  all 
Europe. 


Mr.  Fox  said,  be  did  not  rise  to  nine- 
present  any  gentleman,  or  to  throw  out 
unwarrantable  insinuations;  he  had  do 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  leaden 
in  another  country,  but  as  that  event  had 
been  introduced  which  every  man  of  ba- 
manity  must  equally  dread  and  deprecate, 
he  declared  it  to  be  his  sincere  opinion, 
that  it  would,  if  it  should  unfortunately 
take  place,  revolt  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  of  Europe,  as  an  act  the  it- 
verse  of  mercy,  justice,  and  magnanimity; 
for  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  and 
most  foul  injustice,  cruelty,  and  paaiUani- 
mity.  He  agreed  fully  with  what  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  friend,  that  not  only 
those  who  held  the  government  in  France, 
but  that  the  whole  people  would,  if  they 
could  obtain  it,  pay  great  respect  to,  and 
be  influenced  by  what  he  was  oonfideot 
was  the  unanimous  sense  and  fediing  of 
every  man  in  this  empire.  Coukl  no 
means  be  suggested  to  communicate  thtt 
unanimous  sentiment  ?  Could  not  some 
mode  be  proposed  for  obtainiBg  an  oa- 
animous  vote  of  both  Houses,  conveying 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  country. 
If  any  could,  he,  lor  one,  should  be  happy 
to  give  it  his  hearty  support,  and  shoiitd 
be  glad,  and  obliged  to  any  ^tleman, 
to  give  him  such  an  opportumty  of  do- 
ing away  one  of  the  cruelly  unjust  mis* 
representations  which  had  been  made  of 
his  conduct.  In  speaking  immediately  to 
the  question  before  the  House,  it  had  his 
hearty  support,  and  with  equal  ahicnty 
he  would  have  voted  for  40,000  sea- 
men; he  would  not,  however,  move  sn 
increase  of  the  number,  as  it  was  to  be 
presumed  that  ministers  knew  what  was 
necessary  for  the  present  exigencieSf  9m 
as  the  House,  by  the  present  vote,  Jf^ 
by  no  means  precluded  from  an  additionii 
vote  whenever  that  addition  should  ^- 
fortunately  be  necessary.— »T1iat  he  migi^t 
not  again  he  subjected  to  misrepresenU* 
tion,  he  begged  to  declare,  in  terms  the 
most  explicit  and  sincere,  tJiat  be  was  as 
eager  as  any  man  could  possibly  ^^^Jf 
armament.  He  deemea  it  inc&spensably 
necessary  firom  the  situation  of  Eorop^ 
He  was  equally  ready  to  declare,  that  be 
was  not  one  wno  ivith  an  indi&ren^  ^J^ 
saw  the  progress  of  the  F^nch  anus ;  be 
felt  it  to  be  alarming  to  Europe,  '^T^ 
under  considerable  concern  for  the  rfM» 
it  might  have  on  his  country,  tip^ 
every  ground  an  armament  was  wisea»* 
necessary.  He  wished  thatbyiwjp^^ 
tion  a  war  might  be  averted,  but  he  ^» 
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Dot  wtUiog  that  we  should  even  negociate 
unanned.  If  a  neatrality  waa  persevered 
ID,  he  would  Btill  vote  for  an  annament : 
and  if  war  was  necessary,  the  annament 
could  not  be  too  extensive  and  vigorous ; 
but  in  either  case,  whether  by  negociation 
we  should  endeavour  to  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  war,  whether  a  neutrality  was 
adopted,  or  whether  ultimately  and  un- 
fortunately a  war  should  fall  on  us,  the 
motion  was  expedient,  and  it  had  his  sin- 
cere support. 

Mr.  PiU  declared,  that  the  sentiments 
he  had  that  night  heard,  had  afforded  to 
him  the  most  heartfelt  and  cordial  sa* 
tisfaction.  It  was  usual,  he  said,  to  give 
an  explanation  for  calling  on  parliament 
for  increased  forces,  when  sufficient  ex- 
planation had  not  been  before  given ;  but 
explanations  for  the  present  vote  had  been 

SVen.  His  majesty,  in  his  speech  from 
e  throne,  had  stated,  the  necessity  of  an 
increase  of  his  naval  and  military  forces, 
for  the  security  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
interrupted  by  schemes  of  aggrandisement 
and-  conquest,  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  o  V  constitution  and  national  safe- 
W,  and  for  the  general  peace  of  mankind. 
Knowing,  thou^  not  at  that  time  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  that  such  reasons  had 
been  advanced,  he  had  not  been  shaken 
in  his  opiiiion  of  the  general  unanimity  of 
that  House,  and  of  the  country,  in  the 
measure  adopted  by  his  majesty :  nor  had 
he  been  shaken  by  those  propositions 
which  he  had  understood  had  been  made, 
and  which,  had  he  been  present,  he  should 
have  exerted  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  in 
deprecating,  as  advancing  principles,  im- 
politic, dangerous,  and  disgraceful  tQ  the 
nation.  He  should  have  contended 
against  the  proposition  for  sending  an  am- 
bassador to  France,  as  a  proposition 
which,  if  adopted,  would  have  entailed 
eternal  disgrace  upon  the  British  empire, 
by  giriof  countenance  to  that  horrid 
deed  which  had  been  now  deprecated  as 
abominably  wicked,  unjust,  cruel,  and 
pusillanimous.  In  his  expectation  of  the 
unanimity  of  the  House,  be  had  in  no  de- 
gree whatever  been  shaken  by  the  opi- 
nions of  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  the 
French  revolution ;  for  he  could  not  have 
been  led  to  the  supposition  that  even 
those  gentlemen  woula  have  opposed  the 
point  of  a  vigorous  preparation.  In  his 
expectations  he  was  happily  not  deceived, 
and  from  that  moment  he. had  a  right  to 
look  to  the  unanimousi  to  the  determined^ 


and  vigorous  support  of  the  House.  The 
doubt  of  the  present  vote  being  too  small 
must  be  done  away  upon  the  considera- 
tion, that  it  did  not  preclude  an  increase : 
should  war  be  necessary,  the  present  was 
not  in  any  degree  to  be  considered  the 
ultimate  extent  of  our  preparation.  On* 
the  Question  whether  peace  would  or* 
woula  not  be  preserved,  he  would  not  give 
an  opinion ;  but  if  it  could  be  preserved^ 
consistently  with  national  honour,  con- 
sistently with  good  &ith,  consistently 
with  our  own  internal  security,  and  con- 
sistaitly  with  the  safety  and  interest  of  all 
Europe,  it  wouldnot  be  broken — but  upon 
any  other  terms  peace  would  be  but  the 
i^ominal  maintenance  of  its  blessings,  at 
the  moment  that  they  would  in  reahty  be 
sacrificed.  On  the  part  of  his  maiesty'a 
ministers,  nothing  would  be  omitted  that 
had  an  honourable  tendency  to  avert  war; 
but  much  more  had  been  already,  and  on 
that  day  done,  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  a  war,  than  ministers  by  themselves 
could  have  done.  The  declarations  from 
all  sides  of  the  House,  according  with  the 
unanimous  sentiments  of  the  people,  must 
make  every  nation  in  Europe  feel  that  this 
was  not  a  safe  or  prudent  moment  to 
force  the  British  empire  into  war.  He 
had  heard  with  infinite  satisfaction  senti- 
ments from  the  right  hon.  gentleipan  which 
went  to  the  full  approval  of  the^eclaration 
made  by  his  majesty,  and  left  at  Paris  by 
his  mim'ster,  as  his  parting  voice — that 
voice  had  been  confirmed  by  the  indivi- 
dual sentiments  of  every  gentleman  who 
had  spoken— it  was  the  voice  of  that 
House,  and  of  the  country  at  large.  Eu- 
rope and  the  world  would  see  it  with  sa- 
tisfaction, and  humanity  would  feel  grate- 
ful to  them. — It  had  been  asked  in  what 
way  should  we  intimate  the  unanimous  sen- 
timent of  the  people  of  England  ? — in  any 
way  consistently  with  the  honour  of  the 
nation  but  by  an  ambassador  was  unne- 
cessary ;  the  king,  as  the  representative 
of  his  people,  having  already  by  his  am- 
bassador made  that  declaration;  diose 
who  most  admired  the  French  revolution 
had  made  the  same  declaration,  and  their 
sentiments,  no  doubt,  would  be  commu- 
nicated in  the  usual  channels;  and  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  other  part  of  the  nation, 
it  was  impossible  for  a  aoubt  to  be  enter- 
tained; but  if  some  formal  mode  was 
wished  to  be  adopted,  that  it  might  be 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  that  House,  for 
the  purpose  of  handing  down  to  posterity 
a  solenm  protest  by  this  country  against 
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that  event,  wliidi  woM  be  dreadfid  to 
humanity,  repugfiant  te  Justice,  to  France 
etemaUj  di^raoefUl,  and  to  the  woM 
detettidile ;  if  k  was  the  wish  of  iliat 
House  to  sute  the  universid  and  uRani- 
motts  axecralaon  and  abhoirenoe  which 
subh  an  event  would  create  in  tfiis  eoun^ 
try,  the  mode  was  easy ;  they  could  ad- 
mm  his  majesty  for  the  declaration  of 
his  and>asflador  on  quitting  Parts,  and  an 
unanimous  vote  might  be  come  to  before 
they  parted,  expressing  their  full  and 
hesdtv  concurrenee  in  that  declaration, 
and  rae  abhorrence  and  detestation '  with 
vhiGh  they  should  see  any  act  against  tfie 
personal  safety  of  the  king  or  his  family* 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  was 
i^freed  to ;  after  which  Mr.  Pitt  moved 
for  <<  a  Copy  of  Instructions  sent  to  «ai4 
Gower,  signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure 
that  he  should  leave  Paris,"  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Inttruetiani  to  Earl  Goner  signifying 
thia  he  ^oM  fuii  Paris,']  December  21. 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundes  presented  the  fol- 


Copy  of  the  Instructions  sent  to  Earl 
Gower,  his  Majesty's  ambassador  to 
the  most  Christian  king,  signifyinj 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  heshouli 
quit  P#ris. 

WhUdudl,  August  nth,  1792. 

My  lord ;— in  the  absence  of  lord  Gren- 
v31e,  I  have  received  and  laid  before  the 
king  your  excellency's  dispatch.  No.  XL. 

His  majesty  learns,  with  the  deepest 
concern,  the  height  to  which  the  distrac* 
tioas  in  F^ris  have  been  carried,  and  the 
deplorable  consequences  to  which  they 
have  led,  which  are  doubly  aflbcting  to 
his  mayeBfy,  Irom  the  regard  which  his 
majesty  hrvariably  feels  tor  the  persons 
of  their  most  christian  majesties,  and  his 
interest  in  their  welfare,  as  well  as  fVom 
the  wishes  which  he  forms  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  of  a  kingdom  witli 
whidh  he  is  in  amity. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  as  it 
appears  that  tne  exercise  of  die  executive 
power  has  been  withdrawn  Irom  Ins  most 
chnAian  majesty,  the  credential,  under 
whidi  your  excellencv  has  hitherto  acted, 
can  be  no  longer  avaimble.  And  his  ma- 
jwty  judges  it  pitoper,  on  this  account, 
as  wfefl  as  most  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality,  which  his  majesty 
has  hitherto  observed,  that  you  should 
na  Jo^ger  tattiam  at  Paris.     It  is  there- 


fere  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  yon  should 
quit  ft,  and  f^pair  to  fingUmd,  as  soon  as 
you  conveniently  can,  aner  procuring  the 
necessary  passports. 

In  any  conversatiofi  wliidi  you  may 
have  occasion  to  hold,  previous  to  jm 
deptttnre,  you  will  take  care  to  xosk 
your  lanffuagc  confbrraable  to  the  senti- 
raents  mich  are  now  conveyed  to  yon ; 
and  you  will  particularly  taJce  every  op- 
pottunitf  of  expressing  that,  while  \m 
majesty  intends  strictly  to  adhere  to  \ht 
principles  of  neutraiily,  in  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  die  internal  govemmfnt  of 
France,  he,  at  ^e  same  time,  considers  H 
as  no  deviation  from  those  ^rindpH  to 
manifest,  by  all  the  means  m  his  fontx, 
his  solicitttde  fsr  the  persond  situation  of 
tJheir  most  christian  majesties,  ami  tbes 
royid  fiusiily ;  and  he  earnestly  and  aox- 
iously  hopes  that  they  viH,  at  least,  ba 
secure  from  any  acts  of  violencB,  wfridi 
could  not  fin]  to  produce  one  utrifenai 
sentiment  of  unfignation  through  erery 
cotttttry  tyf  Europe. 

(Signed)        Hsmry  DtmoAS. 

TTie  Paper  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Pm  Bud,  that  from  the  pajff 
the  House  woidd  percave  what  then 
wene  the  sentimeifts  of  his  majesty,  with 
respect  to  die  transactions  which  ^^^^ 
cuned in  France;  aad Ifcese, he prwumed, 
were  die  sentiments  of  every  Bntisliliefft 
upon  the  same  occasion.  Wbsft  now 
must  be  Ihose  sendmefits,  when  cmt^tres 
had  been  cxercisefl,  when  a  spirit  rf  *c 
utmost  barbarity  had  been  dispiayw? 
and  iiothtng  remamed  for  us  to  iook  for- 
ward to,  but  that^lreadfiil  and  final  c«n- 
summation  which  coidd  not  ftil  to  cxcrte 
universal  horror  and  indignation.  ||* 
only  difficulty  that  had  <>ccurred  to  ^^ 
was,  in  ii*at  terms  that  Hous6  could  ex- 
press ftself  suit^ly  to  die  occasion. 
Considering  die  unaniamty  rf  mttin^ 
which  prevailed  upon  the  stlbject,  he  W 
at  first  thought,  that  the  best  mode  m 
which  the  sense  of  that  House  ctrnW  w 
expressed,  would  be  by  a  votc-«  "^^ 
which  might  reach  the  whole  of  "Europe, 
the  inftnence  of  which  should  esrtend  to 
Fhtnce,  and  might  perhaps  there  pr^w"^ 
die  eflfect  which  was  so  much  to  be  de- 
sired. »nt  hi  turning  the  btfsiiicss  «ycr 
in  his  mind,  a<lonbt  had  occurred  to  J"^ 
whedier  diis  would  be  tbebe^mode^ 
proceeding.  This  doubt  arose  net  fro^ 
any  suspicion  of  the  unanimity  «»  ^^ 
House  in  e^prewing  their  indijn*^*^^ 
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a  oonduet  winch  at  once  united  the 
highest  degree  of  enielty  and  insamty; 
but  €rom  a  leflectioo,  that  as  that  House, 
in  giving  their  Tote,  woald  feei  themselvev 
boond  to  adopt  terma  the  most  strong 
and  indignant,  whether,  by  this  circam* 
ftaaoe  national  pride  and  jealouqr  might 
not  be  akurmed,  whether  these  might  not 
hare  the  effect,  in  that  state  of  fary  to 
which  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
worked  op,  to  mask  and  disguise  the 
atrocitv  or  their  conduct,  and  hurry  them 
on  to  toe  commission  of  that  very  crime 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  tKat  House 
to  exert  their  influence  to  prevent.  In- 
fluenced bv  thif  consideration,  it  had  ap« 
peared  to  him  to  be  a  better  mode  simply 
to  allow  the  pep^  to  remain  on  the  table 
of  the  Howie.  This  mode  would  fully  imply 
the  concurrence  of  that  House,  in  the 
expression  of  his  majesty's  sentiments- 
Mr.  Windham  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  with  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man in  every  syllable  he  had  uttered. 
If  the  sense  of  that  House,  the  organ  of 
the  public  voice  at  home,  was  to  be  ex- 
pressed to  a  foreign  power,  the  only 
organ  this  country  could  have  for  that 
purpose  was  its  sovereign.  He  agreed 
also,  that  any  formal  communication  to 
Paris  might  irritate  and  provoke  the  des- 
peration of  some  persons,  who  might 
nave  their  sovereign  in  their  power,  and 
by  such  means  we  should  contribute  to 
produce  what  we  were  all  so  anxious  to 
prevent. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  concurrence 
with  the  proposal.  His  opinion  upon 
this  subject  was,  he  beKeved,  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  House  and  the  whole  coun- 
try, it  was  better  that  we  should  pro- 
ceisd  no  further  than  that  we  should  en- 
gage ourselves  too  deeply.  He  had  heard 
It  said  that  the  proeeediags  against  the 
unhappy  king  of  France  were  onnecessary. 
He  would  go  a  great  deal  further,  and 
say  he  believed  toem  to  be  highly  unjust, 
and  not  only  repupant  to  an  the  com- 
mon feelincs  of  mankind,  but  contrary  to 
all  the  fundamental  principles  of  law ;  for 
he  regarded  it  as  a  principle  of  natural 
justice,  an  essential  part  of  all  human 
policy,  never  to  be  departed  from  under 
any  drcumstanees  or  pretence  whatever, 
In  any  country,  ^  that  the  criminal  law 
shall  be  rigidly  construed  according  to  its 
letter — that  stdysequent  laws  shail  be 
adapted  to  crimes,  but  that  all  persons 
shall  be  tried  according  to  the  laws  in 
bemgat  the  time  of  eommiltiBg  the  acts 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


I  charged  as  criminal.'*  He  thought  now, 
as  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  expressed, 
that  if  the  sentiment  of  that  House  was 
perfectly  unanimous,  and  that  of  the 
other  House  also,  to  communicate  that 
circumstance  to  France  would  have  a  de« 
cided  influence  on  persons  of  all  descrip* 
tions  there.  He  had  assigned  some  rea- 
sons for  being  of  that  opinion,  but  he 
should  say  no  more  upon  the  subject  at 
present.  If  there  was  a  point  on  which 
his  opinion  was  more  clear  than  on  any 
other,  it  was  upon  the  abstract  rule  <n 
justice  with  respect  to  the  trial  of  persona 
for  offences  against  law,  and  he  waa 
sure  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  that 
rule  without  condemning,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  the  proceedings 
against  the  unfortunate  king  of  France. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  this  subject 
appeared  to  him  one  of  great  difficulty, 
importance,  and  delicacy.  After  toe 
best  attention  he  could  give  the  subject, 
he  must  confess  he  knew  of  notiling 
better  than  that  which  was  proposed  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  excheouer,  aina 
therefore  he  concurred  in  it.  However; 
he  rejoiced  to  think  that  their  common 
object  was  obtained  in  a  great  degree. 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  the  manly 
declarations  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
spoke  last  deserved  the  highest  approb»* 
tion.  He  highly  applauded  the  princi-* 
pie  of  our  constitution,  that  the  kin^ 
was  the '  only  organ  by  which  Che  senti- 
ments of  this  country  could  be  conv^ed 
to  any  foreign  power.  He  observed  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  send  a 
message  to  Paris  that  would  not  counter- 
act the  purpose  of  averting  the  cruelty 
so  much  deprecated.  There  were  two 
parties  there,  equally  the  enemies  of  the 
kine,  the  irritable  and  Hirious— and  the 
malicious  and  .timid.  If  a  m&aage  in 
the  imperious  style  was  to  be  sent,  the 
irritaUe  and  furious  would  become  des« 
perate.  If  in  a  mild  tone,  the  timid  would 
take  courage,  and  become  more  danger* 
ous  than  ever.  The  House,  he  smU,  waa 
about  to  do  itself  great  honour  by  its  mo- 
deration and  its  dignity. 

The  Paper  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table,  to  be  perused  by  the  memb««  of 
the  House. 

Debate  an  the  Manpds  of  Lamdotm^s 
Motion  Jbr  sending  a  Minister  to  Parish 
And  on  the  CondiHon  of  the  French  Emi" 
grants.']  Dec.  19.  Lord  Grenvflle  brought 
m  a  Bill  «  for.estaUishing  regulatiops  r«^ 
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specting  Aliens  arriving  in  this  kingdom, 
or  residing  therein  in  certain  cases/  He 
said,  that  the  vast  influx  of  foreigners 
into  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
distractions  on  the  continent,  had  excited 
no  small  alarm  in  the  minds  of  his  ma- 
jest's  ministers,  who  had  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, that  among  them  were  persons 
disaffected  to  the  government  of  this 
country.  For  the  preservation  therefore 
of  the  puhlic  tranquillity,  it  had  been 
thought  expedient  to  make  this  provision 
by  means  of  an  act.  Although  he  con- 
ceived that  his  majesty,  by  virtue  of  his 
prerogative,  might  compass  this  end,  yet 
as  that  extension  of  power  had  not  been 
exerted  for  a  long  period  of  years,  it  was 
almost  obsolete,  and  required  a  revisal. 
This  bill  had  no  reference  to  that  sub- 
ject ;  it  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  the  law  on 
that  point  would  remain  entirely  un- 
touched by  this  bill.— The  bill  was  read  a 
first  time. 

Bee.  21.  On  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Alien  Bill, 
.  Hie  Marquis  of  LanstUMon  rose.  His 
lordship  observed,  that  the  disturbances 
in  a  neighbouring  kingdom  having  driven 
a  very  considerable  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants into  this,  it  certainly  was  become 
a  subject  of  serious  consiaeration  what 
fhould  be  done  with  them*  Since  his  ar- 
rival in  town  he  had  attended  a  meeting 
of  one  of  the  charitable  societies  estab- 
lished for  procuring  these  friendless  fo- 
reigners relief;  and  he  found  that  more 
thui  a  month  ago,  there  were  near  8,000 
persons  of  this  description  who  had  taken 
aheltct  in  England.  Their  only  resource 
was  in  the  humanity  and  generosity  of  the 
Enelish  nation,  which  had  certainly  been 
nobly  exercised  in  their  behalf;  but  when 
he  should  state  that  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting them  amounted  to  nearly  1,000/. 
a  week,  their  lordships  must  be  convinced, 
that  the  benevolence  of  individuals  must 
soon  become  inadequate  to  the  claims 
upon  it,  which  were  daily  increasing.  He 
had  heard  that  ministers  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  send  these  unfortunate  re- 
fugees to  the  western  part  of  Canada, 
there  to  give  them  grants  of  lands,  and 
enable  them  to  form  settlements.  He 
very  much  approved  of  the  measure,  but 
was  of  opinion,  that,  before  it  was  carried 
into  execution,  this  country  ought  to  take 
some  step  to  try  what  France  might  ulti- 
mately do  for  these  poor  people,  whom 


the  ruling    powers  in  that  nation  had 
thou^t  proper  to  banish.    Possibly  ihe 
might  consent  to  receive  them  back  again^ 
or  contribute  to  the  means  of  their  sup- 
port in  exile.  How  the  opinion  ef  France 
on  this  subject  might  be  procured  was 
the  only  difficulty  that  could  be  seen  in 
the  case.    For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
consider  the  difficulty  as  losurmountaUe ; 
for  we  might  do  that  to  which  he  was 
to  find  there  was  an  objection — we 
_  t  send  a  minister  to  nris  to  treat 
directly  on  this  head.    His  lordship  ssud, 
that  it  was  not  for  this  purpose  alone  that 
he  wished  to  have  a  communication  with 
France :  there  was  another  object  which 
interested  every  num  of  feeung,   every 
man  of  virtue,  justice,  and  humanity — hs 
meant  the  impending  fate  of  the  unfortu- 
nate king  of  France,  whom  it  must  be  the 
wish  of  every  num  in  the  nation,  to  save 
firom  the  horrors  of  that  fate  which  it  was 
to  be  feared  awaited  him.    He  was  not 
disposed  to  flatter  that  prince,  though  if 
flattery  could  ever  be  excusable,  it  would 
be  when  it  was  offered  to  a  person  in  dis- 
tress; but  truth  compelled  him  to  say, 
that  if  ever  prince  had  merits  to  plead 
with  his  people,  it  was  Louis  16th.    Dur- 
ing a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  it  was  his 
constant  study  to  make  them  happy ;  and 
during  that  period  he  never  once,  tul  within 
the  last  six  months,  entertained  a  tbovg^ 
of  consultinghis  own  interest,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  his  subjects.    Such  a  kine 
was  not  a  fit  object  for  punishment,  mxA 
to  screen  him  from  it  every  nation  ought 
to  interpose  its  good  offices ;  but  England, 
above  all,  was  bound  to  do  so,  because  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  what  had  en- 
couraged the  French  to  bring  him  to  trial 
was  the  precedent  established  by  FjtgUnH 
in  the  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  case  of 
Charles  1st.    He  believ^  at  the  same 
time  that  no  nation  could  interpose  with 
so  much  efect  in  behalf  of  the  iU-fated 
monarch  at  Paris,  as  the  English ;  for  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  the  Frendi  en- 
tertained a  high  opinion  of  the  judgment 
of  the  English,  of  their  justice  and  (x  their 
honour,  which  had  been  so  strongly  i 
nifested  by  the  exact  neutrality  < 
by  the  British  government  auring  the 
course  of  the  French  revolution.    It  was 
the  duty  of  England  to  stand  forward  on 
this  occasion,  to  prevent  a  catastrophe 
which  probably  would  never  have  bera 
thought  of,  haid  not  she  brought  one  of 
her  monarchs  to  the  block;  and  it  was 
doubly  their  duty,  as  it  wss  probable  that. 
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were  the  to  ac^odate  for  the  life  of  the 
unfoitunate' prince  to  whom  he  alluded, 
«he  would  not  negociate  in  vain.    He  was 
happy  in  having  received  the  intelligence 
this   daj  of  a  nature  which  gave  him 
ground  for  hoping,  that  we  should  not  be 
caJled  upon  to  act  hostilelvagainst  France ; 
for  by  a  letter  from  HoUand  he  was  as- 
sured that  our  alHes,  the  Dutch,  did  not 
consider  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  as  a 
matter  of  such  consequence,  as  to  make 
them  run  the  hazard  of  a  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  it,  and  that  thev  there- 
fore had  determmed  not  to  caill  upon 
England  to  assist  her  in  maintaining  the 
excluaive  navigation  of  that  riven    He 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  a  wise 
determination ;  and  he  believed  it  would 
have  been  prudent  had  they  never  thought 
of  shutting  up  the  Scheldt.    Every  one 
knew  that,  down  from  the  time  of  sir  Wm. 
Temple,  the  great  strenffth  of  Holland, 
the  principal  source  of  her  wealth,  was 
the  fishery,  for  which  Amsterdam  was 
mudi  more  commodiously  situated  than 
Antwerp.    He  was  not  able  to  see  how 
£nglana  had  been  brouffht  to  concur  in 
shutting  up  rivers ;  for  what  nation  could 
derive  so  much  advantage  from  an  open 
and  free  navigation,  as  thieit  which  carried 
en  the  most  extensive  trade  in  the  world  ? 
Of  late  years  a  policy  hostile  to  exclusion 
had  bmm  to  gain  ground :  in  the  treaty 
which  he  had  had  the  fortune  to  conclude, 
and  which  put  an  end  to  the  last  war,  he 
had  not  lost  sight  of  this  policy,  for  he 
had  stipulated  for  a  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  though  the  possessions  which 
we  had  on  its  banks  were  so  insignificant, 
as  scarcely  to  be  worth  mentioning*    It 
was  from  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
not  from  these  possessions,  that  he  looked 
in  time  for  solid  advantages  to  the  trade 
and  prosperity  of  England.    He  rejoiced 
that  the  Dutch  had  given  up  the  exclu- 
sive navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  not  merely 
on  account  ai  the  advantages  which  we 
mi^t  derive  from  the  opening  of  it,  but 
chiefly  because  we  shoula  by  such  a  mea- 
sure be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  ^oing 
to  war.   In  that  case,  therefore,  ministers 
might  not  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  re- 
concile it  to  their  feelings,  to  open  a 
communication  with  France,  and  nego« 
ciate  with  her,  not  merely  on  our  account, 
but  on  that  of  other  powers  of  Europe 
actually  at  war,  and  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  carnage  and  expense  of  another  cam- 
pak;n.    Austria  and  Prussia  must  have 
tfoffered  so.  much  from  the  last,  as  not  to 


find  it  an  easjr  matter  to  provide  the 
means  of  carrying  on  another  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  centre  of  their  streiisth. 
Germany,  he  believed,  was  not  prepared  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  French  opinions,  even 
from  the  stations  which  the  French  armies 
at  this  moment  occupied,  and  though 
they  should  proceed  no  ikrther.  Prus« 
sia,  he  would  venture  to  say,  would 
soon  return  to  her  old  prejudices  in  favour 
of  an  alliance  with  France,  and  negociate 
a  peace.  Austria  would  soon  be  without 
resources;  for  though  she  was  usually 
strong  when  she  was  at  war  with  the 
Turks,  it  was  not  the  case  when  she  was 
at  war  with  France.  The  reason  was 
obvious;  for  idien  she  took  the  field 
against  the  former,  her  capital  generally 
flowed  back  into  her  own  country ;  but 
when  she  acted  against  th6  French,  her 
money  was  spent  at  such  a  distance  from 
home,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  it 
should  find  its  wav  back.— One  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  present  immense 
wealth  of  England,  was  the  new  system 
of  keeping  her  capital  at  home,  instead  of 
sending  it  abroad  to  enrich  the  lands, 
commerce,  and  manu&ctures  of  foreign 
nations.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  there 
was  a  question  of  making  canals,  or  open- 
ing a  new  road  to  speculation,  the  sums 
wmch  individuals  were  ready  to  adventure 
were  astonishingl  v  great.  These  advan- 
tages would  be  lost  by  a  foreign  war, 
wmch  would  carry  the  capitd  out  of  the 
country,  and  ennch  other  po^vers  at  our 
expense.  Our  ministers  should,  there* 
fore,  be  verv  carefol  how  they  encouraged 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  prosecute  the  pre- 
sent war,  because  it  was  impossible  that 
those  powers  should  be  able  to  do  so 
without  our  millions,  which,  once  sent  to 
Germany,  would  never  find  their  way 
back  to  Eneland.  For  these  reasons  he 
was  strongly  for  adhering  to  the  sys* 
tern  of  neutrality,  hitherto  observed  by 
Great  Britain.  His  voice  was  for  peace 
abroad,  and  union  at  home ;  and  for  the 
attainment  of  these  objects,  he  thought  it 
would  be  sound  policy  in  us  to  negociate 
with  France.  We  were  great,  we  were 
powerfol;  Uie  French  esteemed  us,  and 
consequently  we  might  be  sure  that  we 
shoula  be  able  to  negociate^  with  effect. 
He  had,  with  much  care,  drawn  up  two 
resolutions  on  two  points,  which  he  would 
strongly  recommend  to  tbe  serious  consi- 
deration of  their  lordships.  He  had  two 
objects  in  view;  one  was  to  save  the 
Ufa   of  an   unfortunate  and   deserving 
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I^rince,  whidi  he  tnu ted  tai^  ke  attaa- 
ed>  wheo  it  should  be  knowB  ia  France, 
that  it  was  the  un^nimouus  wish  of  all  de- 
sicriptiuDg  of  nen  in  England  thai  he 
diould  not  suffiiir ;  the  other,  to  try  if  it 
was  not  poMibie  to  procure  for  the  French 
n^ugfie^  in  this  country  some  relief  from 
the  government  of  their  own.    Both  ob- 
jects he  considered  as  attainable*    With 
respect  to  tlie  former,  he  meant  that  who» 
ever  should  be  sent  to  France  by  his  bm* 
jffity  should  be  allowed  all  the  means 
likely  to  render  his  mission  successful ; 
be  meant,  Jie  diould  be  empowered  to 
employ  all  means  short  of  war  to  save 
France,  to  aave  Europe,  to  save  human 
nature  from  the  disgrace  of  the  act  which 
all  would  deplore,  and  every  one  would 
wish  to  avert.    With  respect  to  the  refu- 
gees, he  declared  he  was  influenced  by 
DO  one  motive  that  was  personal  to  him- 
self.   He  must,  however,  acknowledge, 
that  himself  and  his  family,  in  common 
with  all   Englishmen  of  any  distinction 
had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  many  of 
Chose    unfortunate  people   the  matest 
kindness,  attention,  and  hospitality;  to 
the  French  clergy  in  particular  they  were 
greatly  indebted  on  ttiis  head ;  for  it  was 
well   known  by  all  foreigners,  that  in 
France  it  was  chiefly  the  dergy  who  did 
the  honours  of  the  nation.    These  worthy 
and  hospitable  men,  driven  Irom  their 
l^ottses,  and  from  their  property  had  claims 
upon  the  generosity  of  Englishmen,  whidi 
had  been  most  handsomely  admitted,  and 
which,  he  trusted,  would  continue  to  be 
admitted  until  such  time  as  France  should 
become  more  just  to  a  most  deserving 
body  of  subjects,  or  until  England  riiould 
^  have  funiished  them  with  the  means  of 
forming  settlements  in  Canada,  and  of 
thus  providing  for  their  future  support. — 
The  noble  marquis  concluded  by  moving, 
1.  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  may  be 
graciously  pleased  to  pursue  such  mea- 
sures as  in  his  wisdom  he  may  deem  meet, 
by  sending  a  minister,  or  otherwise,  to 
France,  to  represent  his  feelings  for  the 
unhappy  situation  of  Louis  16th,  and  to 
use  lus  best  endeavours  in  exhorting  them 
not  to  suffer  any  danger  to  arise  to  his 
person.      2.    That   an    humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  requesting 
that  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  his  royal 
wisdom  may  seem  meet,  for  conveying  to 
the  proper  persons  in  France  a  represen- 
tation of  the  deplorable  state  of  such 


of  tU  Ffcadb 
various  aocouDts,  have  taken  ntmge  m 
this  country,  and  for  engaging  their  oon* 
pasaion  in  uvour  of  so  nany  thousandiiof 
their  countrymen,  many  of  whom,  nnlesi 
some  permanent  measures  be  taken  for 
their  relief,  must  inevitably  perish  by 
fomine;  and  for  expressing  his  majesty  s 
readiness  to  lend  his  royal  assistance  to- 
wards the  accomplisfament  of  so  desirable 
an  end,  by  granting  them  lands  ia  the 
western  parts  of  Canada,  if  it  should  be 
judged  expedient  to  preclude  them  from 
returning  to  their  native  country.'* 
The  mt  motion  being  not. 
Lord  GremMe  said,  that  thou^  the 
noble  marquis  had  taken  sndi  pains  to 
render  the  wording  of  his  resohition  unob- 
jectionable, he  never  in  his  lifo  heard 
words  that  conveyed  so  much  horror  to 
his  mind  as  those  which  he  had  adopted. 
The  manner  in  which  the  unfortunate 
monarch  in  question  was  described,  was 
precisely  that  which  was  used  by  those 
who  were  at  present  heaping  upon  that 
asuable  prince  every  speeiet  of  inctigni^. 
The  only  appellation  they  gave  him  was 
that    of « Louis  ]6th."-«an   appellation 
purposely  meant  to  point  out  the  man  as 
distinct  nrom  the  kingly  office  and  dignity, 
which  they  themselves  hadswom  to  main- 
tain to  him  and  to  his  posterity.    Thia  was 
not  the  way  in  which  England  was  accos* 
tomed  to  treat  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ; 
and  he  trusted  thtir  lordships  would  have 
too  much  regard  for  their  own  honoor 
and  for  that  of  their  country,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  men  whose  actiona  were 
calculated  to  inspire  horror  and  detesta* 
tion.    The  objection  which  he  had  to  the 
wording  went  also  to  the  form,  without 
which  a  negociation  could  not  be  carried 
on.    He  would  suppose  for  a  moment, 
but  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  for 
he  considered  the  thing  as  rc^y  untrue, 
that  it  was  possible  to  find  an  Englishmsn 
so  lost  to  a  sense  of  honour,  virtue,  and 
humanity,  as  to  undertake  to  negociate 
with  persons  of  this   description.     He 
would  ask  to  whom  he  should  address 
himself,  with  whom  should  he  negociate, 
where  should  he  find  the    persons    on 
whom  the  fate  of  Louis  16th  actually 
depends?    He   believed  that  any  man 
who  had  attentively  considered  the  flue* 
tuation  of  aflSurs  in  France  for  some  time 
past,  would  find  it  a  very  difiicult  matter 
to  answer  these  questions.    He  had  ano« 
ther  substantial  objection  to  the  resolu* 
tiooi  and  that  w»s«  that,  however  guarded 
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tbe  noble  narqais  had  been  in  framiiig  it, 
be  had  cootimd  to  make  it  amount^  at 
least  by  implicatioay  to  a  xecogiaitioii  of 
tbe  gorenuneot  at  preteiit  aubeistiog  in 
that  coutitfj.    He»  for  one>  would  never 
consent  that  Englsuod  shodd  be  the  fint 
nation  in  Europe  to  recognise  a  govern- 
ment  so  created,  ao  established,  and  so 
constitntedi — The  noble  niar<ini8  had  said, 
that  bis  object  in  making  this  motion  was 
to  tfTt  if  possible,  to  avert  the  dreadful 
fate  hanging  over  an  unfortunate  prince ; 
and  that  be  hoped  it  might  be  accom- 
l^ished,  when  it  shoidd  be    known   in 
f  ranee,  ^lat  the  English  nation  nnani- 
tnottdy  wished  that  so  foul  a  stain  as  the 
execution  of  that  virtuous  monarch  should 
not  disgrace  human  nature*    If  it  was 
possibie  chat  the  optfiion  of  England  on 
this  pokt  should  have  sudi  wei^t  on  the 
present  rulers  in  France  as  to  make  them, 
through  respect  fbr  it,  spare  the  life  of  a 
prince  whicn  they  cannot  destroy  but  in 
contempt  of  justice  and  humanity,  Umt 
opinion  was  already  known  in  Paris :  it 
was  well  known  there,  that  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  every  man  of  every  station  in  Great 
Britain,  and  consequently  there  was  not  the 
least  necessity  for  sending  an  ambassador  to 
that  city  for  the  purpose  of  making  known 
that  sentiment  of  which  no  man  in  FWtnce 
was  ignorant.— The  noble  marquis  had 
communicated  to  the  House  an  article  of 
intelligence,  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
present  state  of  public  affiurs,  namely, 
that  by  a  letter  from  Holland  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  Dutch  did  not  consider 
the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  as 
a  matter  of  sufficient  consequence  to  war- 
rant them  in  hazarding  a  war  to  maintain 
it ;  and  that  they  had  therefore. resolved 
not  to  oppose  tne  navigation  of  that  river. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  say  what  foundation 
the  correspondent  of  the  noble  marquis 
had  for  sending  him  such  information ;  all 
be  could  say  was,  that  he,  one  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  had  received  no  such 
intelligence,  and  was  a  stranger  to  any  such 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch. 
As  little  was  it  for  him  to  look  back  a 
hundred  years  to  consider  whether  it  was 
sound  policy  to  allow  Holland  the  exclu- 
sive navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  or  whether 
it  was  useful  to  her ;  all  he  had  to  consi- 
der was,  that  by  a  specific  treaty  she  had 
reserved  it  to  herself:  that  by  a  specific 
treaty  we  were  pledged  to  guarantee  it  to 
her;  and  that  should  she  call  upon  us  for  a 
specific  performance  of  our  engagements: 


and  a  regard  to  the  seneral  benefit  of 
Eurc^e,  to  fulfil  with  fidelity  the  aacred 
obligation  which  we  bad  contracted,  !• 
prevent  the  opening  of  die  Scheldt 
against  the  will  of  Holland.  The  nofaln 
marquis  had  thought  proper  also  to  nrnkm 
many  observations  respecting  Pnutm  aoA 
Austria.  What  steps  those  two  powers 
would  deem  it  prudent  to  pursue,  was  not 
for  any  one  but  themselves  to  say ;  no 
doubt  but  they  would  be  governed  in  the 
adoption  of  measures  by  a  due  regard  to 
their  own  honour  and  safety,  and  the  ge«' 
neral  security  of  Europe-— With  respect 
to  U^e  French  refugees  who  were  thesab<' 
ject  of  the  second  resolution,  be  had  to 
observe,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  distino* 
tion  of  England,  that  when  they  were 
driven  finom  almost  every  other  country 
in  Europe,  they  had  found  an  asylnaa 
here,  and  experienced  the  generosity  and 
hospitality  which  were  the  pride  and 
characteristics  of  Englishmen.  He  wodd 
never  consent  to  forego  that  proud  dio« 
tinction,  by  sending  an  ambassador  to 
France,  to  ask  leave  for  England  to  be 
charitable  and  humane.  He  would  not 
ask  her  leave  for  FingUmd  to  bestow  upon 
tbese  unfortunate  men  whatever,  in  |heit 
liberality.  Englishmen  should  be  disposed 
to  give  them.  It  would  be  a  degnding 
step  to  England  to  send  a  minister  for 
such  purposes.  The  dignity  of  the  coun* 
try  would  be  sullied  if  either  of  the  mea* 
sures  proposed  by  the  noble  marquis 
were  adopted,  ana  therefore  he  was  de- 
termined to  give  his  negative  to  both. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  admitted  that 
there  was  ground  for  some  of  the  objec- 
tions urgnl  by  the  noble  secretary  of 
state  to  the  wording  of  the  resolution. 
He  thought,  however,  that  if  the  sub- 
stance should  be  deemed  unobjectionable, 
the  wording  might  be  so  altered,  as  to  in- 
sure a  general  concurrence  in  favour  of 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  noble  mar- 
ouis.  He  felt  that  it  was  not  decent  that 
tne  unfortunate  prince  in  question  should 
be  styled  simply  Louis  16tn,  but  this  dif- 
ficulty might  be  easily  removed  either  by 
the  insertion  of  the  words  **the  most 
Christian  king"  before  the  name,  or  by 
entering  on  the  Journals  a  declaration 
that  it  was  through  compassion  for  the 
state  of  the  most  Christian  king,  that  the 
resolution  had  been  carried.  The  noble 
secretary  of  state  had  asked  to  whom  an 
ambassador  should  address  himself  in 
]  France,  and  where  he  should  find  the 


we  ii:ere  bound  by  honour^  good  faith,    persons  on  whom  thefiite  of  Louis  16th 
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ajctually  depended?  The  answer  was 
pralty  obvious;  every  one  knew  tliere 
was  in  Paris  a  miaister  for  foreign  affiurs, 
to  whom  our  ambassador  would  of  course 
address  itimself,  and  who  would  commu* 
Bicate  his  dispatches  and  conferences  to 
the  executive  council,  or,  if  necessary,  to 
the  convention.  His  grace  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  direct  communication  with 
the  people  in  power  in  France  might  be 
proauctive  oc  the  most  happy  conse- 
quences: oar  ambassador  might  be 
Me  to  press  upon  them,  how  injurious 
had  been,  to  England  the  precedent  on 
which  France  seemed  at  present  to  be 
acting;  what  calamities  it  had  brought 
upon  her ;  and  how  soon  she  had  beien 
obliged  to  restore  monarchy  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  anarchy  at  borne.  Rea- 
soning by  analogy^  he  might  show  that 
France  would  not  only  do  a  humane  and 
a  just  aety  in  sparing  the  unfortunate 
lung's  life,  but  that  it  would  be  her  inter- 
est to  do  iti  8uch  a  mode  of  proceeding 
ceuid  not  hurt  the  pride  or  indtependence 
•f  France  on  one  liand,  or  sink  the  dig- 
nitv  of  England  on  the  other;  for  as  our 
ambassador  would  have  nothing  to  ask  for 
liis  own  country,  it  wonld  appear  that  his 
mission  could  have  no  other  object  than 
that  of  humanity;  and  there  was  reason 
to  hone  that  so  disinterested  and  so  ho- 
nourable an  embassy,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  that  happy  issue  which  every  man 
in  the  nation  most  earnestly  wished  for. 
•  The  Marquis  of  Lantdown  did  not  ex- 
pect to  have  heard  so  much,  and  in  such 
lofty  terms,  of  the  dignity  of  this  coun- 
try, and  refusing  to  treat  with  other 
powers*  The  present  instance  recalled 
to  his  memory  the  proceedings  of  Uiis 
country  previous  to  the  American  war. 
The  same  abusive  and  degrading  terms 
were  applied  to  the  Americans  that  were 
now  used  to  the  national  convention— 
the  same  consequences  might  follow.  As 
to  Great  Britain  letting  herself  down  by 
negodating  with  France,  he  could  not 
see  how  siwh  an  expression  applied,  when 
we  were  asking  notning  for  ourselves  by 
that  negociation,  nor  supplicating  them 
but  for  their  own  benefit.  Tliis  opinion 
of  digm'ty  put  him  in  mind  of  tne  old 
story  of  me  Spanish  grandee,  who  dis- 
missed his  servant  because  he  touched 
him  to  save  him  from  falling.  As  to  the 
question  of.  Whom  are  we  to  negociate 
with  ?  he  thought  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence with  whom,  for  if  the  end  propo- 
sed by  sending  an  ambassador  was  good 


and  hiudable,  evory  means  ought  to  be 
taken,  and  every  person  negociated  with, 
that  could  obtam  that  end.  As  to  the 
national  convention,  and  those  who  com* 
posed  it,  he  did  not  know  that  they  were 
such  characters  as  they  had  been  called; 
he  could  not  believe  so,  and  as  a  gentle- 
man and  a  foreigner  he  would  not  say  so. 
Many  of  their  decrees  he  deprecated,  but 
many  traits  of  nobleness  of  sentiment  snd 
character  had  appeared  in  their  proceed- 
ing*. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk^  perceiving  by 
the  disposition  of  the  HouaOi  that  tk 
motion  was  likely  to  be  rejected,  reques- 
ted that  the  noble  marquis  would  rather 
consent  to  withdraw  it,  than  run  the  risk 
of  having  it  negatived.  The  ccmseooence 
of  its  being  negatived  might  bentslto 
the  unfortunate  monarch  whom  they  all 
wished  to  save. 

The  Marquis  of  Lanadown,  in  the  fill] 
confidence  that  ministers  would  some- 
how or  other  make  known  to  FVsnce  the 
wishes  of  the  House  on  this  head,  coosentp 
ed  to  withdraw  the  motion.  He  then 
moved  his  second  resolution  relative  to 
the  French  onigrants.  It  was  opposedby 
lord  Loughborough,  on  the  principle  of  its 
beinff  impracticable :  and  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  interfering  with  the  intenil 
government  of  France.  It  was  accord- 
mgly  negatived. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Jlien  BIL] 
The  Alien  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Grenville  then  moved,  thst  it  be 
committed  to-morrow.  His  lordship  said, 
that  as  the  measures  which  the  bill  propo- 
sed to  enact,  were  rather  of  a  novel  nature, 
the  house  would  probably  require  some 
reasons  from  him  to  justify  it.  The  law, 
he  said,  had  always  made  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  natural-bom  subjects  and 
aliens;  of  the  former  the  king  was  consi- 
dered as  the  father ;  of  the  latter  only  the 
protector.  The  former  owed  a  conataot, 
the  latter  only  a  local  and  transitory  alle- 
giance to  the  crown,  and,  on  this  accoanU 
uie  situation  of  both  was,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  extremely  different.  It  appeared  to 
be  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to 
forbid  foreigners  to  enter  or  reside  within 
the  realm.  This  might  be  collected  frm 
Ma^a  Charta,  in  which  it  was  stated)  that 
forei^  merchants  should  be  allowed  by 
the  kmg  to  come  into,  and  reside  in  Eng* 
land.  This  stipulation  of  so  remote  anu- 
quity  in  favour  of  trade  was  the  more  hor 
nourable  to  our  ancestors,  as  they  h^ 
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caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  same  char- 
ter which  recognised  and  secured  thdr  own 
libertj.     It- was  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  crown  possessed  all  the  power  with 
which  thia  bill  was  to  invest  it ;  but  it  had 
b^en  so  seldom  exercised,  that  doubt  might 
exist  about  the  means  of  exercising  it  at 
present ;  and  it  was  not  fit  that  in  cases  in 
whidi  the  safety  of  the  country  might  be 
at  stake»  any  doubts  should  be  suffered  to 
exist,  by  which  that  safety  might  be,  in 
the  smauest  degree,  endangered.  His  lord- 
ship repeated  the  observation  which  he 
had  made  in  a  former  speech,  that  after 
ahnoataUthe  other  countries  of  Europe 
had,  for  various  reasons,  refused  to  afford 
the    French  refugees    an    asylum,  they 
had  found  one  in  England.    He  had  on 
this  subject  three  questions  to  ask— woidd 
their  lordships  remove  from  that  asylum 
those  who  had  already  found  it?  would 
they  shut  their  doors  against  other  unfor- 
tunate men,  who  might  still  come  to  seek 
refuge  among  them  ?    would  they  suffer 
them,  when  here,  to  be  precisely  on  the 
same  footing  with  natural-bom  subjects  of 
the  king,  with  respect  to  privileges  and 
rights  ?  to  the  two  first  questions  he  was 
sure  their  lordships  were  prepared  to  give 
answers,  and  to  say  that  the  unfortunate 
foreigners  already  here,  and  those  who 
might  come  after  them,  should  not  be 
disappointed  in  their  hope  of  finding  an 
asylum   among  them.    With  respect  to 
the  third  question,  they  would  certainly 
pause.     Tne  safety  of  the  state  was  not 
to  be  sacrificed  to  hospitality ;  and  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  that  safety,  was  not 
to  be  blamed.    Amongst  the  foreigners  at 
present  in  England  there  were  no  doubt 
some  of  the  most  respectable  and  vene- 
rable characters,  such  as  every  well  regu- 
lated society  would  be  glad  to  receive  into 
its  bosom ;  but  there  were  others  of  a  very 
different  description ;  some  there  had  been, 
and   some   might    still   be    here,    who 
had  signab'zed  themselves  in  the  commis- 
sion of  those  atrocious  murders,  which 
could  not   be  so  much    as    mentioned 
without  creating  horror  in  every  mind. 
These  men  were  the  more  dangerous,  as 
they  felt  all  the  influence  of  that  fana- 
ticism and   of   those  principles,    which 
made  them  think  that  tiiey  were  earning 
for  themselves  the  honour  of  being  enti- 
tled to  a  place  among  the  most  renowned 
heroes  of^the  world,  by  doing  acts  which 
placed  them  on  a  level  with  those  monsters 
who  had  disgraced  human  nature.    By 
vhom  paid,  .by  whom  they  had . been 


sentinttf  England,  and  for  what  purpo^ 
it  was  not  dimcult  to  comectnre.  He  did 
not  mean  to  mclude  inmscriminately  the 
whole  French  nation  in  tiie  class  of  mur- 
derers. God  forbid  that  he  should  enter- 
tain so  shockinji^  an  opinion  of  so  consi- 
derable a  portion  of  mankind  as  twenty- 
four  millioBs  of  people^  But  this  he 
might  say,  that  when  anarchy  was  substi^ 
tuted  in  the  rtuim  of  government  in  France, 
some  men  of  the  most  abominable  princi- 
ples, had,  in  different  parts  of  that  coun* 
try,  worked  themselves  into  situations  of 
power,  which  they  had  abused  to  the  eter- 
nal disgrace  of  humanity.  People  of  that 
kind  had  been  sent  to  Englandin  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  raise  an  insur* 
rection,  and  overthrow  the  government. 
He  then  explained  the  several  enacting 
clauses  of  the  bill— that  an  account  and 
description  shall  be  taken  at  the  several 
ports  of  all  foreigners  arriving  in  the  king* 
dom ;  that  foreigners  shall  not  bring  widi 
them  arms  or  ammunition ;  that  they  shall 
not  depart  from  the  place  in  which  they 
first  arrive,  without  a  passport  firom  the 
chief  magistrate,  or  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  specifying  the  place  th^  are  ^ng 
to;  that  on  altenng  a  passport,  or  obtaining 
it  under  afalse  name,  they  shall  be  banished 
the  realm,  and  if  they  return,  be  trans- 
ported for  life ;  that  the  secretary  of  state 
may  give  any  suspected  alien  in  charge  to 
one  of  his  majes^'s  messengers,  to  be  bj 
him  conducted  out  of  the  realm ;  that  his 
majesty  by  proclamation,  order  in  coun- 
cil, or  sign  manual,  may  direct  all  aliens 
who  have  arrived  since  January,  1792, 
other  than  merchants,  and  their  menial 
servants,  to  reside  in  such  districts  as  he 
shall  think  necessary  for  the  public  secu- 
rity ;  that  such  aliens  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  name  and  places  of  resi- 
dence to  the  chief  magistrate,  or  justice  of 
the  town  or  place ;  tluit  they  shall,  within 
a  limited  time,  give  an  account  of  all  arms 
and  ammunition  in  their  possession,  or 
kept  by  others  for  their  use,  and  deliver 
up  the  same,  except  such  as  shall  obtain  a 
licence  from  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
act  to  continue  in  force  until  the  Ist  of 
January  179^9  and  from  •  that  time  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament, 
and  no  longer. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  approved  of  the 
bill,  because  he  thought  some  measure  of 
this  sort  necessary  to  quiet  the  alarm  that 
had  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  on  account  of  any  pcr- 
I  sonal  attachment  to  the  present  acmunie- 
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ftnuion  thift  he  sapporttd  k*  He  cooU 
not  forget  the  aunmer  in  which  tkey  came 
into  power ;  he  could  not  fi>rget  the  manj 
circumstances  in  their  cimdact  by  which, 
in  his  opinion,  they  had  forfeitea  ail  title 
to  the  confidence  w  the  nation.  He  coukl 
not  foqget  that  to  their  misconduct  many 
of  our  present  difficulties  were  owing.  It 
was  not  in  order  to  court  popukvity  that 
he  now  came  forward,  but  because  he 
thought  the  bill  would  restore  security 
and  quiet  to  the  minds  of  the  neofde ;  and 
therefore  it  should  have  his  nearty  con- 
currence* 

The  Bad  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  be- 
fore such  a  measure  was  proposed,  their 
loidahips  mi^t  have  expected  proo&  of 
Ae  danger  to  be  hud  on  their  table.  On 
the  mete  assertion  of  minnters,  however, 
he  was  ready  to  concur  in  the  principle 
flf  the  measure,  agreeing  with  the  noUe 
duke,  that  an  alarm  havma  been  excited 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  no  matter 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  great  atten- 
tion was  due  to  quieting  diat  alarm.  To 
the  chuiaes  of  the  bill  he  had  many  ob* 
jecdons,  which  he  riiould  state  in  the 
connnittee.  The  first  description  of  emi- 
iprants  mentioned  by  the  noble  lord  were 
cntilled  to  onr  utmost  compassion,  and 
even  delicacy.  Driven  from  other  coun»> 
tries,,  they  had  come  to  this  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  live  in  inofiensive  retire^ 
ment,  and  keep  their  names,  their  rank, 
and  their  misfortunes  unknown  to  die 
world,  till  their  native  country  should 
deem  it  safe  to  receive  them.  To  oblige 
such  persons  to  give  a  minute  account  of 
what  they  might  have  innocent,  nay, 
laudable  motives  for  wishing  to  conceal, 
wookL  be  in  itself  a  great  hardship. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamsdmon  considered 
the  bill  as  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  which,  though  it  extended  at 
first  only  to  foreigners,  would,  he  feared, 
be  afterwards  extended  to  all  Englishmen. 
Such  a  measure  as  this  was  without  a 
precedent,  and  evidence  ought  to  have 
been  laid  upon  the  table  to  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  danger  as  would  jus- 
tify the  remedy.  At  present  the  House 
had  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  bare  as- 
sertion of  the  noble  'Secretary  of  state; 
and  in  a  case  where  the  liberty  of  great 
numbers  of  persons  would  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  crown,  it  did  not  become 
the  House  to  give  their  confidence  to 
ministers  merely  on  the  credit  of  their 
own  assertions. 

Lord  Hatnktsbury  admitted  that  the 


bitt  was  wkhoitt  a  pveoedent ;  but  ten  it 
mnat  be  admitted  to  him,  that  the  case 
was  equally  novd  and  anprecedeoted  in 
the  annals  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
As  to  the  objection  made  by  the  noble 
marquis,  that  evidence  of  the  dan«r 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  tdile,  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  well  founded,  for  the 
production  of  evidence  might  defeat  in  a 
great  measure  the  good  expected  from 
the  bill. 

The  Duke  of  Leeds  said,  that  the  bill 
had  his  most  hearty  ooncurcence.  He 
lamented  as  much  as  any  man,  the  me- 
lancholy situation  of  the  rojral  fiimity  of 
France,  and  he  pitied  the  distreaaes  of 
the  refugees ;  but  still  he  would  ahvs^s 
be  so  much  of  an  Englishman,  as  to  l>e^ 
lieve  it  unlikely  that  a  Frenchman  shoidd 
be  a  friend  to  England.  He  would  make 
them  experience  all  the  warmth  of  British 
hospitality ;  but  still  he  would  look  upon 
them  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  and  take 
care  that  they  attempted  nothing  against 
the  safety  of  this  country. 

Lord  Siormont  said,  the  bill  was  no 
more  than  a  measure  of  self-defence.  The 
disposition  of  those  who  exercised  power 
in  Trance  might  be  learned  from  their 
own  authentic  acts.  They  formerly  re* 
nounoed  conquests,  but  they  also  de- 
dared  war  against  all  kings.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  there  was  cause  for 
alarm.  He  should  have  thought  the 
danger  great  had  ministers  been  blind  to 
it;  but  as  they  had  seen  it,  and  taken 
measures  to  prevent  it,  his  alarm  ceased. 

Tht  biU  was  ordered  to  be  committed 
to  morrow. 

Dec.  22.  Saturday.  The  order  of  tlte 
day  being  read  for  going  into  a  committee 
on  the  Alien  Bill, 

Earl  Spencer,  in  declaring  that  the  bill 
met  with  his  hearty  concurrence  and  sup- 
port, trusted,  that  noble  lords  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  voting,  would 
not  impute  his  secession  on  this  occasion 
to  a  dereliction  of  principle,  or  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  respect  he  had  for  their 
virtues  and  abilities,  but  to  a  conviction, 
that  the  presentawful and  unprecedented 
crisis  of  affiurs  required  extraordinary 
measures  to  allay  the  discontents  of  tiie 
people,  and  to  counteract  the  machina- 
tions of  our  enemies.  For  these  sahitary 
purposes,  he  was  of  opinion  tliat  this  bill 
was  peculiarly  adapted.  He  reminded 
ministers  of  the  power  it  vested  in  thtoi, 
and  cautk)ned  them  against  aa  abuse  of 
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tiuit  ccmfidence  which  the  nation  reposed 
in  them.  While  they  were  called  upon 
to  act  with  finnness  and  energy,  they  were 
equally  called  upon  to  act  with  temper 
«id  moderation. 

Lord  GrenviUe  complimented  the  noble 
earl  on  his  candour,  and  asaured  the 
House,  that  ministers  were  actuated  solely 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty  in  adopting  this 
extraordinary  measure. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the  com- 
mitteey  in  which  seTeral  alterations  were 
ynadf*T 

Dec  26.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  the 
absence  of  lord  Grenville,  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Alien  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Gmlford  *  said,  their  lord- 
ahips  might  ask,  why  he  opposed  the  third 
reading  ot  a  bill,  to  the  pnnciple  of  which 
he  had  not  objected  when  it  was  read  a 
second  time  ?  He  had  expected,  that  in 
the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the  House, 
proofs  of  the  necessity  that  called  for  it 
would  be  adduced.  I^ons  and  habitual 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  noble  duke 
who,  when  the  grounds  of  the  bill  were 
opened,  declared  that  he  thought  some 
auch  measure  necessary,  had  induced  him 
to  acouiesce  in  that  opinion,  hoping  that 
the  bill  would  be  so  modified  as  to  re- 
move the  most  material  part  of  his  ob- 
jections. In  that  hope  he  had  been  dis- 
appointed. He  did  not  wish,  that  the  bill 
should  be  rejected.  He  desired  only  that 
their  lordships  would  take  time  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  alleged  for  so  strong  a 
measure,  and  endeavour  to  remove  from 
it  whatever  should  be  found  more  rigo- 
rous than  the  occasion  demanded.  It  was 
the  boast  of  our  constitution,  that,  to 
every  man  living  under  it,  it  extended  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  For  violat- 
ing this  justly-boasted  principle,  they  had 
as  yet  nothing  of  proof,  nothing  but  am- 
biguous insinuations.  It  might  nave  been 
expected,  that  ofthe  insurrections  alleged 
at  the  opening  ofthe  session,  for  assem- 
bling parliament  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, some  at  least  would  have  been  pro- 
ved  to  existi  Their  lordships  had  been 
able  to  discover  none ;  and  of  none  had 
they  yet  been  furnished  with  any  thing 
Uiat  deserved  the  name  of  information. 
Was  it  consistent  with  their  lordships 
dignity  or  justice  to  proceed  on  such  un> 

*  Geoige  Augustus  North,  third  ear)   of 
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explained,  unsupported  insinuations  of 
danger,  to  deprive  men  who  had  thrown 
themselves  on  the  hospitality  of  the  coun- 
try, of  the  ordinary  protection  of  the  laW. 
He  had  the  utmost  respect  for  the  vera- 
city of  the  noble  lord  who  opened  the 
erounds  of  the  bill ;  but  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  precedent,  indeed,  for  their 
lordships  to  take  the  individual  veracity 
of  any  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers  as  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  public  measure. 
What  were  their  lordships  going  to  do  ? 
On  the  mere  pretence  that  there  were 
foreign  emissaries  in  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  Jacobin  princi- 
ples—principles which  he,  for  one,  should 
never  admit  to  have  any  connexion  with 
republican  principles;  for  robbery  and 
murder,  and  every  doctrine  that  led  to 
them,  republicans  disclaimed— they  were 
going  to  deliver  up  men  who  had  sought 
refuge  from  persecution  and  oppression, 
to  the  sole  aiscretion  of  the  executive 
power.  But  the  humanity  of  ministers, 
it  was  said,  would  be  their  protection; 
He  would  never  consent  to  deliver  up 
one  man  to  the  humanity  of  anothet'. 
One  of  the  extraordinary  penalties  of 
the  bill  was  banishment.  Would  their 
lordships  banish  men  who  had  been  for- 
ced froiti  their  own  country,  and  whom 
they  were  told  no  other  country  would 
receive?  Where  were  these  exiles  to 
look  for  refuge?  In  Brabant  they  could 
not  be  safe.  Were  we  sure  that  Holland 
would  be  more  liberal  than  most  of  th6 
other  powers  of  Europe?  The  cruel  im- 
prisonment of  La  Fayette  would  warn 
them  against  approaching  any  country 
occupied  by  a  German  army.  But  it 
might  be  said,  let  them  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  bill,  and  then  they 
would  escape  the  penalty  of  banishment. 
Was  the  case  so  ?  Did  not  ministers,  by 
Uie  bill,  reserve  to  themselves  the  power 
ef  sending  any  alien  out  of  the  kingdom. 
whom  they  might  think  fit  to  suspect  f 
Such  persons  they  were  to  send  away  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank.  Who 
were  to  be  the  judges  of  this,  as  well  as 
ofthe  suspicion  m  which  they  were  so  re-: 
moved?  Ministers  or  their  agents.  Their 
lordships  had  no  security  but  in  their 
moderation,  and  ought  to  take  care  that 
the  country  was  not  disgraced  by  the  in- 
hospitable transportation  of  persons  who 
had  thrown  themselves  on  our  hospitality. 
Ministers,  it  would  be  said,  were  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct,  Responsible,  in- 
deed, in  their  characters  and  reputation ; 
[M] 
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but,  under  the  present  bill,  other  respon- 
sibility, he  maintained,  they  ha4  none. 
After  passing  a  bill,  which  suspended  the 
ordinary  laws  of  the  land,  on  an  alleged 
alarm  of  danger,  could  their  lordships  pu- 
nish a  minister,  because  his  suspicions 
were  more  alive,  and  his  alarm  greater 
than  their  own.  Yet  this,  in  almost  any 
possible  abuse,  would  be  his  only  crime. 
If,  on  due  inquiry,  they  found  some  such 
bill  necessary,  let  them  next  endeavour 
so  to  frame  it,  as  to  point  only  at  the 
persons  who  were  the  real  objects  of  it. 
lie  concluded  with  moving,  ''That  the 
bill  be  read  a  third  time  on  this  day  fort- 
night." 

Lord  Havokeshurif  said,  tliat  to  disclose 
the  information  reauired,  might  defeat 
the  object  of  the  bill.  It  was  a  measure 
called  for  by  public  necessity,  and  justi- 
fied by  the  right  of  self-defence,  which 
every  nation  was  allowed  to  possess. 
Their  lordships,  in  passing  the  bill,  were 
only  enabling  the  country  to  continue 
hospitality  to  persons  whom  other  coun- 
tries had  thought  it  necessary,  for  their 
own  safety,  to  exclude  or  remove.  He 
contended,  that  without  such  precautions 
as  the  bill  contained,  there  would  be  dan- 
ger from  the  principles  which  those  per- 
sons might  propagate,  and  referred  for 
the  proof  to  the  decrees  of  fraternity  with 
the  people  of  other  countries,  passed  by 
the  French  convention. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  he 
was  willing,  by  any  reasonable  measure, 
to  quiet  the  alarms  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  alarms  which,  in  his  conscience, 
ne  believed  industriously  excited  *  and 
kept  up  by  ministers ;  but  when  he  saw 
such  a  bill  as  this,  a  bill  that  altered  the 
established  laws,  that  even  interfered  with 
treaties,  and  all  this  to  provide  against 
the  suspected  intentions  of  about  nine- 
teen j>ersons,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  It  was  part  of  a  chain  of  measures, 
purposely  calculated  to  excite  alarm 
among  the  people,  and  by  rousing  their 
passions,  to  extinguish  their  reason, 
when  he  saw  ministers  pressing  a  mea- 
sure, as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
country,  which  admitted  of  no  defence 
on  justice,  but  only  on  expediency,  he 
could  not  help  fearing  that  they  meant  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  parliament  on 
another  object,  while  they  were  going  to 
force  the  country  into  a  war.  No  man 
could  talk  of  negociating  to  avert  so  great 
a  calamity,  without  being  accused  of  pro- 
posing an  alliance  with  France,  although 


no  two  things  could  be  mote  distinct. 
That  war  might  be  averted  he  had  no 
doubt.  To  negociate,  it  was  said,  would 
be  to  acknowledge  the  power  with  whom 
we  negociated.  LTwe  admitted  an  eicpla- 
nation,  which  it  would  hardly  be  con- 
tended we  ought  not  to  admit,  we  as 
much  acknowledged  the  power  of  those 
who  offered  it,  as  by  sending  an  ambassa- 
dor to  neeociate  with  them.  When  they 
considered  the  advantages  we  had  defived, 
and  might  still  derive,  mm  a  wise  neutra- 
lity, he  was  confident  that  every  man  in 
this  country  would  condemn  our  entering 
into  a  war,  without  first  taking  every  j^rac- 
ticable  and  honourable  means  to  avoid  it 
The  French  had  committed  no  invasioo 
on  our  allies ;  and  he  sincerely  believed 
they  had  not  a  plan  which  they  might 
not  be  suffered  to  pursue,  even  with  ad- 
vantage to  us,  if  we  persevered  in  our 
neutrality. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said,  that  though 
not  accustomed  to  agree  with  the  present 
administration,  yet  he  would  support 
their  measures  in  this  instance.  He  had 
often  thought  a  change  of  administration 
was  th&  only  thing  that  could  be  of  es- 
sential service  to  the  country;  and  his 
opinion  was  not  altered ;  but  at  this  junc- 
ture he  was  afraid  that  a  change  of  admi- 
nistration might  bring  i^out  a  change  of 
measures,  and  that,  he  thought,  would  be 
of  very  dangerous  consequence.  If  there 
was  to  be  a  change  of  ministers,  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the  first  act 
of  a  jiew  ministry  would  be  to  negoriate 
with  France,  and  tliat  of  all  things  was 
what  he  never  wished  to  hear  of,  because 
it  would  only  tend  to  strengthen  our  ene- 
mies, and  could  be  of  no  use  to  ourselves. 
For  these  reasons  he  was  disposed  to  give 
all  the  aid  he  could  to  the  executive 
power. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdmon  said,  he  was 
against  this  bill  because  he  was  persuaded 
there  were  no  grounds  whatever  for  it ; 
and  he  was  sure,  had  they  any  ground 
that  they  dare  state,  ministers  would  not 
venture  upon  a  measure  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  law,  without  producing  that 
ground.  He  could  not  believe  that,  even 
if  there  were  eighteen  or  twenty  persons 
in  the  country  of  the  description  that  had 
been  alluded  to,  their  influence  was  such 
as  to  induce  ministers  to  infringe  upon 
the  laws  of  the  country,  by  bringing  in  this 
bill  merely  on  their  account.  He  had 
no  doubt  but,  if  the  bill  passed,  there 
might  be  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  findish 
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and  idle  Frenchmen  taken  up ;  but  that 
vould  not  conyinee  him  of  the  necessity 
of  such  extraordinary  measures  as  had 
lately  been  pursued.    He  wished  to  know 
on  what  grounds  we  were  going  to  war  ? 
He  had  heard  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  people   of  France  to   proceed  any 
lengths  4o  serve  this  country ;  and  though 
they  might  perhaps  refuse  to  abandon 
their  project  of  opening  the  Scheldt,  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would  be 
happy  to  give  us  every  satisfactory  expla* 
nation  of  the  principles  of  their  conduct. 
Heconsiderea  this  bill  in  no  other  light  than 
a  partial  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act ;  and  if  ministers  had  any  information 
of  intrigues  being  formed  in  this  country, 
between  foreigners  and  persons  of  the 
country,  thej  were  extremely  to  blame 
for  not  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  entirely.     With  regard  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  that  act,  he  would  desire  noble 
lords  to  look  back  to  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  when,  upon  the  Srd  of  September 
the  Idng  had  sent  to  acq|uaint  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  that  the  Pretender's  son 
had  landed  with  a  body  of  troops  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  the  country  was  m  a  state 
of  rebellion.     Notwithstanding  this,    he 
begged  they  might  observe  how  ministers 
acted  at  that  time.    Did  tiiey  summon 
parliament  upon  a  thirteen  days  notice, 
and  alarm  the  country?     Certainly  not. 
They  stuck  by  old  established  constitu- 
tional rules,  and  the  parliament  did  not 
meet  till  the  17th  of  October,  and  the  next 
day  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  suspen- 
ded for  only  six  months ;  but  the  present 
administration  despised  such  conduct,  and, 
after  having  got  parliament  in  some  shape 
huddled  together,  they  come  forward  to 
propose  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
After  all,  the  only  clue  to  unravel  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  was  war ;  for  war  they 
certainlv  meant,  and   were    determined 
upon.  Every  pretext  had  been  suggested, 
and  the  balance  of  power,  a  mere  paper 
balance,  a   balance  of  air  and  nothmg 
more,  was  attempted  to  be  revived.    But 
were  the  people  to  be  persuaded  to  go  to 
war  on  this  pretence  ?    Or  were  they  to 
be  persuaded  to  it,  on  the  principle  of 
complying  with  a  treaty  for  the  sake  of 
ratimng  a  treaty  which  was  made  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  ?    Conscious  that 
the  subject  would  not  bear  examination, 
ministers  had  talked  likewise  of  the  secu- 
rity of  Europe,  but  the  security  of  Eu- 
^P^wjis  as  indefinite  an  expression  as 


the  rights  of  man.    A   court   might  use 
the  one  term  with  as  much  propriety^  as 
a  people  might  use  the  other.     Neither 
of  them  had  a  precise  meaning,  and  they 
might,  with  the  same  justice,  be  applied 
to  answer  any  purpose  whatever,    ir  the 
empress  of  Russia  was  asked  on  what  de- 
pended the    security   of  Europe  ?    she 
would  reply,   on  the  slayery  or  Poland; 
and  every  other  power  would  answer  that 
question  with  a  reference  to  its  own  pe- 
culiar adyantage.    With    regard  to  nis 
conduct  on  this  business,  it  might  be  im- 
puted to  principles  inimical  to  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  he  admired  the  constitution  of  this 
country  as  much  as  any  man.    He  ad- 
mired it,  howeyer,  not  with  a  supersti- 
tious papistical  admiration,  but  with  the 
rational  feelings  of  a  protestant,  who  con- 
sidered it  as  a  well  constructed   machine 
calculated  for  the  general  good.    The 
proclamations  and  associations  in  its  de- 
fence he  thought  would  operate  to  its 
prejudice.  As  for  associations,  he  thought 
It  better  that  associations  against  govern- 
ment should  exist,  than  associations  in 
its  faivour;  because  associations  against 
government  were  under  the  control  of  go- 
vernment, and  liable,  if  they  committed 
illegal  acts,  to  the  punishment  of  the  law; 
but  associations  in  favour  of  government, 
were  aided  by  it,  and  involving  mobs  in 
rash  deeds,  under  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
mentary approbation,  no  bounds  were  set 
to  their  possible  ill  consequences.  For  his 
own  part,  however  freely  he  might  speak 
on  the  subject,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that   he    could  wish  for    republicanism^ 
and  that  with  considerable  property  at 
stake  in  this  country,  he  could  hazard 
its  diyision.    He  had  dways  aided  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches   of  the 
established  form  of  goyernment ;  and  he 
spoke  with  freedom  against  the  measures 
that  were  adopted,  because  he  believed 
those  measure  to  be  wrong,  and  because  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  reproached  when  it 
should  be  too  late,  with  not  having,  at  the 
proper  time,  opposed  the  measures  which 
had  appeared  pernicious.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  think,  that  however  unpopular  his 
conduct  might  prove,  he  had  performed 
his  duty,  and  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  parliament  and  the  people 
from  being  precipitated  into  an  unneces- 
sary war. 

Lord  Lfntghhoroucrk  said,  that  the  duty 
of  a  subject,  his  regard  for  the  laws  of  the 
country,  the  obligations  of  religion,  and 
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the  aliegianoe  which  he  owed  to  the  crown 
for  the  protection  he  received  from  it, 
called  for  hiB  support  to  government  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  had  been  ob- 
jected, that  this  bill  was  a  new  and  extra- 
ordinary measure.  The  principle  was  not 
.new.^By  the  common  law,  aliens  were 
here  by  the  permission  and  protection  of 
the  king,  wnich  might  be  withdrawo. 
The  bill  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
ineasure ;  but  was  not  the  situatimi  in 
which  we  stood  equally  so?  There  might 
.})e  some  cases  beuring  a  little  affinity  to 
the  present  to  be  found  in  history,  but 
none  exactly  parallel.  The  period  which 
produced  circumstances  the  most  similar 
yras  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth.  At 
that  time  the  overgrown  power  of  Philip 
!2d.  agitated  and  alarmed  every  surround 
ing  oation.  Actuated  not  only  by  am- 
bition, but  by  a  religious  fimaticism,  in- 
tent upon  the  propagation  of  its  own  doc- 
trines, its  greatest  efforts  were  exerted 
aj^ainst  this  island.  Money,  forces,  sedi- 
tious writings,  emissaries,  were  employed 
to  excite  plots  in  England,  insurrections 
in  irelana,  and  attacks  from  Scotland, 
asainst  the  queen ;  but  they  were  em- 
ployed in  vain,  owing  to  the  wise  re«;ula- 
tions  adopted  by  tluit  princess  ana  her 
councils.  At  present  a  great  and  power- 
ful people,  actuated  by  a  new  fanaticism 
of  infidelity,  were  endeavouring  to  propa* 
ggte  over  all  Europe,  principles  as  incon- 
sistent with  all  established  governments  as 
they  were  with  the  hi^piness  of  mankind. 
However  extravaganttheir doctrines  might 
be,  they  had  indisputably  made  some  pro- 
selytes in  this  country ;  and  though  the 
numbers  were  comparatively  insignificant, 
they  were  stirring  and  active  in  weir  mis- 
chievous purposes,  and  confident  of  foreign 
aid.  The  proclamation  which  ministers 
issued  during  the  last  soring,  had  for  a 
time  the  desved  effect.  Men,  who  before 
had  been  loud  in  their  conunendations  of 
the  measures  of  France,,  became  more 
moderate  and  reserved;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  success  of  the  combined  armies 
against  France  became  more  probable,  that 
voice  became  still  more  faint.  After  tlie 
horrid  massacres  of  the  10th  of  August 
and  2nd  of  September,  all  their  partisans 
had  abandoned  them :  the  language  then 
was,  that  afler  such  flagitious  conduct 
they  could  not  find  a  friend  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  ;  but  the  moment  the  tide 
of  war  turned  in  favour  of  the  F^rench, 
tliat  moment  their  partisans  resumed  their 
courage;  sedition  f^n  broke  out  with 
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increased  foiee;  and  chibsaad 
for  spreading  their  doctrines  wefe  fimned 
all  over  the  kingdom.  Embaam  were  sent 
to  France  to  congratulate  the  NaticMial 
Assembly  on  their  success,  and  even  to 
promise  the  assistance  of  nundiera  hart 
who  would  rise  up  in  their  cause*  and 
who,  in  return,  expected  their  fraternal 
aid  to  overtom  this  constitution.  In  France^ 
anarchy  a^d  confusion  triumphed  over  aH 
order  and  regularity.    They  hadiong  vili- 
fiedanddesmsed  the  Christian  rdigion;  but 
now,  increoible  as  it  might  appear,  public 
profesrions  of  Atheism  liad  been  nntade  in 
full  convention,  and  received  with  much 
anplause ;  publidy  was  it  declared,  that 
tnere  existe<l  no  Grod,  and  Atheism  was  the 
basis  of  their  institutions.    The  saocti^ 
of  the  seventh  day  they  had  very  eariy 
abolished ;  and  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child  they  had  destroyed-    Their  fidse 
prophet  IumI  taught,  that  no  honour  was 
d«e  to  the  pareat,  who  in  his  turn  nucht 
abandon  the  child.     Robbery,    rnurchr, 
and  licentiousness,  not  ixc^y  went  unpa* 
nished,  but  were  encouraged  as  mente* 
rious  acts.    False  testimony  was  a  proof 
of  patriotism;  and  an  universal  breach  of 
the  tenth    commandment  was   the  firrt 
principle  and  foundation  of  their  stale. 
So  entirely  were  all  ideas  of  proper^ 
subverted,  that  it  had  lately  been  pul>^ 
licly  declared,  that  the  farmer  had  only  the 
possession  of  the  com  he  had  reaped,  but 
that  the  property  was  in  the  public,  who 
had  a  right  at  discretion  to  take  it  from 
him*— It  had  been  said,  that  the  fears  of 
ministers  were  all  afiected ;  that  thane  was 
no  foundation  for  the  alarms  which  they 
had  circulated.  Ministers  were  tauntingly 
called  upon  for  their  proofs.    Parliamen* 
taiy  scepticism  miffht  be  allowed ;  but  if 
any  man  out  of  the  House  were  to  ad- 
vance such  an  opinion  he  would  be  laughed 
at.    A  proper  sense  of  their  danger  had 
pervaded  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  &ey  had 
come  forward  as  one  man  in  defence  of 
the  common  cause.    A  noble  lord  hsd 
spoken  with  contempt  of  the  suf^posed 
number  of  French   emissaries  heie^  as 
being  only  eighteen  or  nineteen.     He 
would  wish  to  call  to  their  lordships  recoi* 
lection,  that   in  the  disgraoeful  riots  of 
1780,  the  whole  number  originally  eon* 
cemed  in  that  infamous  proi^eding,  wss 
not  above  three-score.    When  their  loid« 
ships  were  informed,  that  in  the  shocking 
massacres  in  Paris  of  the  2nd  and  M  of 
September,  there  were  not  more  than  200 
persons  employ^  and  that  in  n  city  con* 
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tainiDg  ^more  Aan  600,000^  inhabkaiMf , 
with  SOiOOO  mea  ^under  aons,  their  lord- 
ships would  not  think  lightly  of  Dineteen 
persons  armed  with  dj^jgefs,  under  the 
cry  of  <<  No  King^,  We  mi^t  now  have 
heen  ia  the  like  situation  as  we  were  in 
1780,  had  not  ministers  timely  prevrated 
St  by  calling  out  the  militia;  ana  by  mak- 
ing the  militaiT  prepemtions  which  we  all 
saw  or  heard  of.  Such  measureSy  it  might 
have  been  expected^  would  ha^  restored 
complete  tranquillity  to  this  cottntrv»  but 
it  had  done  90  onlv  in  part.  It  had  been 
objected  by  a  noble  earl  that  the  aasocia^ 
tions  formed  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
the  conitittttioe  were  improper ;  and  that, 
too»  when  other  aisociations  were  held, 
not  to  prerent  sedition,  bat  to  increase  it ; 
not  to  prevent  anarchy,  but  to  create  it ; 
not  to  check  the  diosemination  of  libels, 
hut  to  sprsad  theai  abroad.  Had  the  no<- 
hle  earl  consulted  the  constitution,  he 
would  hare  found  that  all  are  bound  to 
atfist  ia  putting  the  law  in  force,  and 
ia  aiding  and  assisting  the  magistracy  to 
do  so.  These  fsiociations  go  no  farmer. 
They  are  not  only  legal  bat  hi^y  meri* 
torious,  as  tending  to  strengtlien  the 
hands  of  govemmeot,  and,  by  keeping 
men  upon  their  guard ;  to  prevent  the  in- 
aidioas  designs  <rf' their  enemies ;  they  are 
for  the  pireaervation,  and  not  for  the  de- 
struction, of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
But  aa  theae  meetinss  were  legal,  be 
wouU  state  those  which  were  not  legal. 
It  was  a  high  breach  of  the  law  for  any 
body  of  men  to  assemble,  and  insolently 
to  publish  vesohitions  dechuatory  of  thar 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  judges 
aodluiies.  It  was  a  daring  violation  of 
the  law  to  assemble  and  publish  opinions 
which  militated  a^nst  the  express  letter 
and  spirit  of  an  existing  act  of  pariiament. 
There  were  two  classes  of  Frenchmen 
BOW  in  tills  country ;  one  who  came  hither 
by  necessity  to  Uke  refuge ;  they  should 
of  course  be  treated  with  tenderness  and 
humanity ;  another  class  who  came  hither 
for  the  puraose  of  doing  all  they  could  to 
create  contusion ;  they  were  tne  proper 
objects  of  this  bilL  After  observing  that 
we  should,  in  this  case,  give  ministers  all 
the  power  they  asked,  and  the  confidence 
which  the  Romans,  in  their  freest  state, 
^ve  to  their  consuls  when  they  passed 
Uie  decree  ««  Caverent  Consules  ne  quid 
detximenti  capiat  Republica,"  his  lord- 
ship came  to  the  necessity  of  the  present 
»»wire,  on  which,  he  observed,  the  fol- 
^<^vbg  question  would  arise :  **  Can  this 


measuM  bo  justified  from  the  stttiatioa  of 
this  country  at  the  present  moment  ?  He 
had  nodimulty  in  answering  in  the  affir* 
noative;  and  to  add,  that  he  wasof  opinioot 
that  the  situation  of  the  country  was  such 
as  would  have  justified  a  stronger  measure* 
He  hc^ied  that  the  people  would  joiii 
heart  and  hand  in  assisting  the  executive 
aovenunent.  AU  parties  should  come 
forward  and  strengthen  the  arm  of  go^ 
vemment  as  much  as  they  could;  they 
Aould  bury  all  former  differences  and  dia* 
putes,  aad  unite  in  thttr  efforts  to  preserve 
ourfflorious  constitution. 
Toe  Earl  of  Guilford's  motion  was  n»- 

Sitived  without  a  division.    After  irfiich, 
e  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  1 


Debate  in  the  Comnwi  oh  the  Army 
EetmaUi.']  Dec.  34.  The  House  being 
in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  Army  Estimates, 

Mn  Fox  said,  that  upon  the  principle 
on  which  he  gave  his  vote  for  tne  navat 
service  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  should  be 
ready  to  give  his  vote  that  night.  Tbe 
easM  were  not  equally  dear,  however,  m 
both  instances.  An  augmentation  of  the 
army  might  be  necessary  on  accouut  of 
the  internal  state  of  the  country ;  but  if 
it  was  only  upon  the  idea  o^  internal  com- 
motions tnat  this  augmentation  to  the 
army  was  wanted,  he  ought  in  strictness 
to  ffive  it  his  negative,  because  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  tumults  or -commotions 
were  likely  to  hapj^.  He  begged  to  be 
understood  as  giving  his  vote  upon  the 
general  posture  of  our  affiiirs  with  refet 
rence  to  foreign  powers,  and  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  such  as  required  strength  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  government. 
There  were  other  points  to  which  Jhe 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  he  thought  them  hiffhly 
important  to  the  military  service,  and  in- 
teresting to  the  community  at  large.  He 
knew  very  well  that  itasasAe  prerogative 
of  the  crown  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
ifwftlfing  any  appointments  in  the  army ; 
but  that,  like  every  other  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  was  given  to  the  crown  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  the 
exercise  of  it  should  be  examined  by  that 
House,  when  they  were  voting  away  the 
money  of  the  people.  The  subject  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  was  this.  He  had  no  po- 
sitive knowledge  upon  the  subject ;  but  be 
had  heard  from  seneral  report,  that  se- 
veral officers  of  nigh  rank,  and,  he  be- 
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lieved,  of  acknowledged  military  merit,  as 
well  as  exemplary  conduct  and  unble- 
mished character,  had  been  dismissed  the 
senrice.  One  of  them  was  a  man  with 
whom  he  was  related  in  blood,  but  with 
•whom,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  he  was 
stiU  more  intimately  connected  in  friend- 
ship. He  meant  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Another  noble  lord's  case  was  to  be  no- 
ticed. Of  this  nobleman  he  knew  nothing 
but  by  report,  which  certainly  was  in  his 
&your;  the  lord  Sempill.  These  two 
officers  had  been  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice. He  did  not  know  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  had  been  dismissed;  but  he 
had  heard  it  was  for  entering  into  a  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  French  against  the  combined  armies. 
Now,  whether  that  subscription  was  a 
right  or  a  wrong  measure  in  itself,  was  a 
question  which  it  did  not  belong  to  that 
House  to  canvass,  unless  there  was  some 
motion  specificftUy  to  that  efiect  before 
Ihem ;  but  of  this  he  was  sure,  it  was  a 
measure  that  was  at  all  events  leeal,  and 
might  be  infinitely  meritorious.  Nor  was 
it  without  a  precedent.  When  Corsica 
was  about  to  become  subject  to  the  domi- 
nion of  France,  there  was  a  general  sub- 
scription in  this  country  to  assist  the  Cor- 
sicans.  There  was  last  summer  a  general 
subscription  to  assist  Poland,  against  the 
infamous  opppression  of  Russia.  He  did 
not  think  that  any  blame  was  to  be  at- 
tached to  that  act ;  the  first  municipal  of- 
ficer in  the  kingdom  commenced  it,  and 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  people  of  this 
country  it  became  very  peneral.  Witli 
respect  to  France,  individuals  had  the 
same  right  to  subscribe  as  we  had  with 
regard  to  Poland ;  for  France  at  that  time 
was  in  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality  with 
regard  to  us ;  so  all  Europe  was  informed, 
by  his  majesty's  commands  to  lord  Gower 
when  he  was  recalled  from  Paris,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  criminal  in  any  indi- 
vidual to  assist  the  French.  If  it  was 
not  criminal  in  any  individual  to  assist  the 
French,  it  could  not  be  so  in  any  of  his 
majesty's  officers.  If  they  did  their  duty 
as  soldiers,  they  were  not  to  relinquish 
any  of  their  civil  rights.  Whatever, 
therefore,  ministers  might  think,  they 
should  not  have  dismissed  these  noblemen 
from  the  service.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  be  done  with  innocence  and  propriety 
hy  any  one  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  that 
might  not  be  done  with  equal  innocence 
and  propriety  by  any  one  oi  the  officers  in 
his  majesty's  service.    These  were  points 


that  were  ndl  to  be  carelessly  overlooked, 
because  the  whole  safety  of  the  service 
might  depend  upon  them;    for  while  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  we  should 
have  a  military  establishment  annually, 
by  passing  our  mutiny  bill,  it  was  nec«- 
sary  that  the  officers  we  had  should  be 
men  connected  with  the  great  landed  in- 
terest of  this  country*    That  was  one 
great  security  we  had  for  their  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  and  the    fidelity  of 
their  conduct.    But  should  it  ever  be  ge» 
nerally    understood,    and   adopted    into 
practice,  that  in  every  difference  of  opi- 
nion between  the  king  s  ministers  and  the 
king's  officers,  the  latter  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  caprice  of  the  former,  and  that 
an  officer,  the  moment  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice, became  a  mere  soldier,  without  any 
civil  rights,  that  was  to  say,  a  mere  mih- 
tary  machine,  with    none    but  military 
views — a  soldier  who  had  forgot  that  he 
was  a  citizen — there  was  an  end  at  once 
of  all  the  honour  and  all  the  glory  which 
had  hitherto    belonged  to  the  military 
service.    But  there  was  a  third  case  stiU 
more  remarkable;  he  meant  the  case  of 
captain  Gawler.     He  said,  it  was  against 
all  the  principles  of  military  discipline  to 
dismiss  an  officer  for  refusing  to  erase  his 
name  firom  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information.    It  was  laying  a  foundation 
for  political  disputes  between  officers  in 
the  army,  and  afterwards  determining  them 
by  a  reference  to  the  caprice  of  ministers. 
This  was  a  practice  very  much   to  be 
avoided  indeed,  or  it  might  be  the  death 
of  the    service.     Why  were  not  these 
points  brought  forward  before  a  court- 
martial  ?    He  stated  these  thin^,  because 
he  thought  them  subjects  of  grievance  to 
the  service,  and  that  they  would  be  finally 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Secretary  at  ^ar  thanked  Mr.  Fox 
for  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  had 
admitted  the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 
The  right  the  crown  had  of  dismissing 
any  of  its  officers,  without  assigning  a 
reason  for  it,  was  a  right  that  was  not 
doubted.  As  to  the  court  martial  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  al* 
luded,  he  allowed  that  the  noble  lords, 
and  the  other  honourable  officer,  were 
certainly  liable  to  a  court  martial ;  but  it 
did  not  from  thence  by  any  means  follow 
that  they  should  not  be  dismissed  without 
a  court  martial,  if  his  majesty  should  be 
pleased  to  order  it  so. 

Mr.  Fox  admitted  the  prerogative  of 
the  king,  but  he  must  again  maintain  that 
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It  wa9  a  prerogative,  the  exercise  of  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to  examine. 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  captain 
Gawler,  in  refusing  to  erase  his  name 
from  the  society  alluded  to,  in  compliance 
with  the  imperious  orders  of  a  number  of 
officers,  all  of  whom  were  inferior  to  him- 
self, except  one  of  them,  he  must  say, 
that  to  make  such  a  circumstance  the 
foundation  of  dismission  was  against  all 
the  principles  of  military  distinctions, 
against  the  principles  of  justice,  and  highly 
injurious  to  the  service,  When  he  saw  a 
meritorious  gentleman  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice in  this  way,  without  a  reason,  it  gave 
him*  great  concern.  He  said  again,  this 
gentleman  ouffht  to  have  had  a  court 
martial ;  but  uthough  ministers  had  not 
assigned  a  reason  for  dismissing  these  of- 
ficers}  he  would  venture  to  say  what  were 
not  the  reasons  for  dismissing  this  gen- 
tleman. They  did  not  dismiss  them  for 
want  o£  an  honourable  character.  No ! 
caprice,  founded  upon  political  topics, 
was  the  sole  reason.  With  regard  to  lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  his  abilities  and  cou- 
rage have  been  tried;  and  he  had  ac- 
quitted himself  to  his  honour,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  of  his  most 
sanguine  friends.  Captain  Gawler,  too, 
had  more  than  once  signalised  himself  in 
the  service. 

Mr.  Burke  entered  into  the  nature  of 
the  king's  prerogative  to  dismiss  any  of 
his  officers  without  assigning  a  reason  for 
it.  It  was  a  power  wisely  given  to  his 
majesty  by  the  constitution,  and  was  not 
to  be  called  in  question.  He  admitted 
the  exercise  of  it  might  be  abused,  and 
when  that  was  the  case,  that  House  ought 
to  interfere ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  so  in 
the  present  instance.  He  took  notice  of 
what  Mr.  Fox  had  said  with  respect  to 
"  the  probability  of  a  war  with  a  foreign 
power,  in  which  case  we  should  be  armed." 
Here  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Fox ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  other  part,  where  he  said 
he  thought  ''  we  might  build  on  tranquil- 
lity at  home,"  he  difltered  from  him  widfely, 
and  observed,  that  he  never  knew  an  ar- 
mament that  was  not  applicable  to  both. 
He  thought  the  conduct  of  these  officers 
highly  improper  and  unconstitutional ;  for 
^  appeared  to  him  the  raising  of  money 
hy  individuals,  without  the  direction  or 
consent  of  the  king,  and  without  the.  in- 
terference of  parliament,  and  to  support 
a  war  against  a  power  with  whom  we  were 
actually  in  alliance.  So  forcibly  did  these 
points  strike  him,  that,  when  ne  was  ap- 
t 


plied  to  for  a  subscription  for  Poland,  he. 
confessed  that  his  heart  if  as  engaged  in. 
her  favour ;  every  thing  that  could  move, 
his  affisctions  pleaded  in  favour  of  Poland; 
but  doubting  so  much  on  the  point  of 
propriety,  he  hesitated,  and  finally  de- 
clined subscribing.  He  took  notice  of 
the  case  of  captain  Gawler.  He  belonged 
to  a  society,  called  a  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information :  there  was  no  impu- , 
tation  upon  captain  Gawler  for  being  a 
inember  of  this  society  at  first,  because 
the  professions  of  its  fiymders  were. harm- 
less; but  it  had  long  since  changed  its 
original  character,  and  now  its  members 
held  open  correspondence  with  certain 
societies  in  France,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  altering  the  constitution  of  this 
country;  citizen  Joel  Barlow,  citizen  John 
Adams,  and  citizen  Frost,  were  engaged 
in  tliis  correspondence.  He  saw  no  rea-. 
son  why  one  of  his  majesty's  officers 
should  object  to  erasing  his  name  from 
such  a  society.  Upon  idl  these  conside- 
rations, he  was  not  ready  to  blame  go-, 
vernment  for  what  they  had  done.  He 
thought  that  government  should  judge  of 
Uie  conduct  of  its  military  officers  by  its. 
own  discretion,  in  the  same  way  as  a  jury 
judged  of  the  tendency  of  a  seditious 
libel :  lust  as  a  jury  decided  in  the  case 
of  libels,  so  should  the  crown  of  the  con- 
duct of  its  officers. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped. 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Alien 
BiUr\  Dec.  28.  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Alien  Bill, 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  rose  to  state  the 
objects  of  it.  He  observed,  that  so  very 
great  and  extraordinary  an  influx  of  fo- 
reigners into  this  country  must,  at  any 
time,  have  called  for  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment, and  rendered  some  measures 
on  their  part  necessary.  That  attention 
was  still  more  requisite,  and  the  necessity 
of  adopting  some  particular  measures  was 
still  more  urgent,  when  it  was  considered 
that  this  influx  of  foreigners  had  come 
from  a  country  which  haa  lately  been  the 
scene  of  very  extraordinary  transactions; 
where  their  constitution  had  been  over-, 
thrown,  and  acts  of  the  most  dreadful 
enormity  had  been  perpetrated.  In  these . 
transactions  a  very  great  number  of  the 
people,  either  from,  compulsion  or  incli- 
nation, had  taken  an  active  part.  It  was 
likewise  to  be  considered,  that  the. revo- 
lution which  had  been  brought  about  was 
not  confined  to  the  country  where  it  had 
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tint  originatad,  thai  it  aSeeud  Ae  ivliola 
of  fiurope,  and  was  comiacted  with  prin- 
ciples which  were  directed  against  every 
goremment.  It  becamey  then,  a  matter 
of  serious  attention,  if  the  foreigners  who 
had  come  into  this  country  were  influ- 
enced by  those  principles ;  and  it  was  his 
doty  not  to  conceal  from  the  House,  that 
many  of  those  who  had  fled  from  their 
own  country  had  been  engaged  in  those 
very  transactions  of  cruelty  and  outrage^ 
which,  he  was  confident,  no  one  womd' 
defend.  And  this  fras  not  all :  it  became 
matter  of  still  more  serious  consideration, 
ainoe  there  had  been  found  men  in  this 
country  so  infatuated  as  to  adopt  those 
▼ery  principles  which,  in  the  country 
where  they  originated,  h^  overthrown 
the  constitution,  and  which  were  inimical 
to  every  government.  There  existed 
likewise  those,  in  the  acting  government 
of  that  neigU)ouring  country,  who  en- 
eouru;ed  the  addresses  of  the  discon- 
tented and  disafiected  in  this  against  our 
constitution,  and  who  publish^  decrees 
tending  to  &vour  their  views,  and  flatter 
them  with  hopes  of  support.  When  he 
had  stated  these  circumstances,  he  trusted 
that  it  would^  not  be  thou^t  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  ground  for  some  degree 
of  caution  in  the  present  moment.  If  it 
was  allowed  that  there  was  ground  for 
aome  measures  to  be  taken,  it  would  then 
only  remain  to  be  determined  how  far  the 
proposed  measures  were  too  strong  or  too 
excessive.  —  He  then  briefly  stated  the 
aeveral  clauses  of  the  bill.  It  was  in- 
tended in  the  first  instance,  to  make  all 
ibreigners,  arriving  in  the  kingdom,  give 
an  account  of  themselves ;  to  make  them 
give  up  such  arms  as  they  might  have  in 
their  possession ;  he  did  not  mean  such 
arms  as  were  natural  for  gentlemen  to 
wear,  but  such  as  might  naturally  excite 
suspicion  aeainst  the  owners.  It  was  also 
intended,  that,  in  their  several  removals 
through  the  country,  they  should  use 
passports,  by  which  their  actual  residence 
or  occasional  movements,  might  be  noto- 
rious. For  the  same  reason  it  was  also 
intended  to  distribute  those  who  received 
support  into  certain  districts,  where  also 
they  would  be  more  liable  to  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  civil  power.  Finally,  it  was 
proposed  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
those  Ibreigners  who  have  come  within 
the  present  year,  or  who  may  hereafter 
comemfliout  obvious  reasons,  and  thus 
be  rendered  move  liable  to  suspicion.  He 
thea  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  particu- 
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lar  regulatioBs  of  the  bill,  which  he  hoped 
would,  in  &e  present  circumstances,  be 
considered  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  not  giving  a  power  to  the  exe*^ 
cutive  government  greater  than  the  occa-' 
sion  justified.  He  had  only  one  circum- 
stance more  to  mention.  If  he  was  called 
upon  to  state  the  erounds  upon  wfaidi  he 
had  founded  his  allegations,  he  would  de- 
cline entering  into  any  detail,  and  appeal 
to  the  generu  sense  of  the  House  to  de- 
termine how  far  they  were  well  founded. 
As  this  bill  was  grounded  on  suspicion, 
and  authorized  the  executive  government 
to  act  upon  that  principle,  it  would  b^ 
impossible,  with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
to  lay  open  the  particiuar  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

Sir  GUbeH  EUioi  said,  that  it  was  al- 
ways with  extreme  reluctance  that  he 
rose  to  speak,  from  a  consciousness  of  hi5 
own  incapacity  to  claim  the  attention  of 
that  House.  The  reluctance,  howeva*, 
which  he  now  particularly  felt,  arose  firom 
a  di^rent  cause — ^a  cause,  namely,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  himself  and 
some  honourable  friends  whom  he  highly 
respected  and  esteemed.  This  difference 
of  opinion,  he  trusted,  however,  would  not 
affect  their  private  friendship,  which,  he 
hoj^ed,  would  ever  remain  unaltered. 
This  sentiment  he  was  more  particulariy 
led  to  express,  as  he  had  received  di^ 
tii^ished  marks  of  friendship  from  one 
right  hon..  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox),  with 
whom  he  was  now  compelled  to  express 
his  difference  in  o^nion.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  felt  himself  prompted  by 
dutv  to  declare,  that  since  we  close 
of  last  session  he  had  felt  much  remt 
from  what  had  been  said  by  that  right 
hon.  gentleman.  The  views  whidi  he  en- 
tertained of  the  present  situation  of  affiurs 
were  not  only  widely  different  from  his 
own,  but  the  means  which  he  proposed  to 
be  pursued  for  the  public  welfare  were 
such  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  even  of  an 
opposite  tendency.  This  diftrence  of 
opinion  was  not  respecting  a  particular 
measure,  so  as  to  afford  him  a  hope  that 
they  might  again  reconcile  their  diTCrence 
of  sentiment,  and  be  able  to  act  together 
—it  was  a  difference  of  such  a  nature  ss 
to  affect  their  whole  turn  of  thinking,  and 
rendered  their  views  respecting  the  mode 
of  conduct  which  ougnt  to  be  adopted 
in  the  present  crisis  diametrically  oppo- 
site. He  considered  it  as  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  stand  fbrward  in  support  of 
his  majesty's  government,  and  thus  to 
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niaintiiin  the  oonstitution,  and  to  save  the 

country •     This  difference  of  sentiment  he 

should  haye  felt  still  more  painful,  if,  in 

'        Ity  he  had  been  compelled  to 

lone.    He  trusted,  however,  that 

pfdtttyy  and  his  regard  for  the 

public  welfare,  would  have  enabled  him 

even  to  stand  alone  upon  such  an  occa« 

aion,  and  would  have  supported  him  under 

all  the  uneasiness  of  such  a  situation ;  but 

he  was  happy  he  did  not  stand  alone.    He 

q»oke  the  same  sentiments  with  many 

other  honourable  friends  with  whom  he 

hsui  been  accustomed  to  act,  and  who 

atill  continued  to  act,  upon  their  ancient 

principles,  and  under  their  ancient  leader 

^the  ouke  of  Portland  )-^that  illustrious 

personage  whose  character  was  so  highly 

respect^  and  whose  sentiments  could 

never  fail  to  have  the  greatest  weight.— 

The  present  bill  met  with  his  hearty  and 

entire  approbation,  not  on  account  of  any 

particular  facts  which  had  been  alleged, 

but  on  account  of  the  general  situation  of 

the  country.    He  considered  it  as  an  ac- 

cesaion  of  power  to  the  crown,  which  was 

justified  by  the  existing  circumstances. 

It  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  character  of  a 

free  government  to  grant  extraordinary 

power  in  extraordinary  emergencies.    If 

this  extraordinary  power  was  at  all  times 

to  be  possessed  by  the  crown,  its  power 

would  be  too  great  for  a  free  governdaent ; 

and  if  it  was  not  to  be  granted  when  it 

was  necessary,  its  power  would  be  too 
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Mr.  Fax  said,  that  in  whatever  political 
di&rence  of  opinion  he  felt  liimself  with 
reference  to  his  friends,  he  would  venture 
to  say,  that  in  all  discussions  of  such  opi* 
nions  he  had  never  su&red  the  political 
difference  to  interfere  with  his  private 
friendships ;  yet  he  did  feel  some  reason 
to  complain,  that  all  the  private  friendship 
and  esteem  professed  for  him  by  the  hon. 
baronet  should  not  have  induced  the  hon. 
baronet  to  state  to  him  such  political 
difference  of  opinion  as  he  now  said  had 
existed  so  lon^;,  or  that  this  should  be  the 
first  occasion  he  had  to  suspect  the  least 
di&rence  of  opinion  between  the  hon.  ba« 
ronet  and  himself.  The  hon.  baronet 
now  said,  that  90  long  ago  as  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament  he  h»i  reason  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  him,  and  now  declared  a 
general  disapprobation  of  his  politicid  con- 
duct. TiU  now  he  had  never  understood 
that  there  was,  among  those  with  i^om 
be  had  been  accustorated  to  act»  ft  fienecal 
difference  of  opinion  firom  hiniy  and  a  dis- 
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positiiibto  support  the  present  adminis- 
tration. He  would  call  no  man  to  account 
for  his  conduct ;  but  he  would  say,  that 
they  had  given  him  the  most  distinct  assur<» 
ances  that  there  was  nothing  which  made 
them  more  unwilling  than  they  were  for- 
merly ;  that  they  had  expressed  no  disin- 
clination to  follow  the  same  plan  they 
had  before  adopted.  He  had  indeed,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  seen  gentlemen 
go  out  into  the  lobby  whom  he  could  have 
wished  to  have  staid  in  the  House ;  he  had 
heard  an  hon.  friend  of  his  ( Mr.  Windham  ) 
speak  with  that  powerful  eloquence  which 
always  distinguished  him,  against  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  right  and  just 
course  of  proceeding,  and  he  had  heard 
him  with  pain ;  but  he  saw  no  such  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  made  it  impossible  for 
those  gentlemen,  or  his  hon.  friend,  to 
preserve  that  connexion  in  which  they  had 
acted  so  long. — ^With  respect  to  himself,  all 
he  could  say  was,  that  he  was  as  much  de- 
voted to  that  connexion  as  any  gentleman 
in  that  House ;  as  any  man  of  honourable 
and  independent  feelings  could  be.  He 
said  also,  it  was  the  pride  of  his  heart  to 
think,  that  the  union  and  exertions  of  that 
connexion  had  kept  alive  ever^  thin^  that 
deserved  the  name  of  the  spirit  of  libertir 
in  this  country.  He  wished  not  to  call 
to  mind  particular  expressions;  but  he 
could  not  but  recollect,  that  the  difference 
between  those  with  whom  he  had  acted, 
and  the  present  ministry,  was  formerly 
called  fundamental  and  irreconcileable ; 
and  he  did  believe  that  this  sentiment  did 
still  pervade  the  nmjority  of  them.  Whe- 
ther his  opinion  was  or  was  not  consonant 
with  the  opinion  of  that  majority  he  did 
not  know :  but  this  he  knew,  that  the  cause 
of  his  country  would  not  suffer  him  to  say 
he  could  support  an  administration  which 
stood  upon  the  grounds  of  the  present,  upon 

Sounds  not  warranted  by  the  constitution, 
e  had  heard  in  this  and  other  places, 
that  the  present  administration  ought  to 
be  systematically  supported  at  all  events 
in  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  Ha 
blamed  not  those  who  said  so;  but,  with 
regard  to  himself  and  those  who  enter- 
tained that  opinion,  union  and  co-opera- 
tion were  at  an  end.  He  had  not  heard 
the  hon.  baronet  say  so  much ;  for  he  was 
sure,  that  if  the  hon.  baronet  had  done  so, 
he  could  not  have  added  that  he  concur- 
red in  sentiment  with  the  illustrious  cha- 
racters to  whom  he  bad  alluded.  The 
hen.  baronet  had  alluded  to  a  noble  person 
( die  duke  of  Portland)  ^0  much  esjteemed 
[N] 
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by  him,  that  he  could  not  express  what  he 
felt  in  speaking  of  him ;  a  nobleman  with 
whom  he  had  Kved  seventeen  years  on 
terms  of  frienddiip,  and  for  ttn  of  those 
seventeen  had  been  in  habits  of  the  great  • 
est  intimacy  and  aibedon ;  and  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  he  esteemed  him  at 
least  as  much  as  the  hon.  baronet.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  thatthat 
nobleman  entertained  the  opinionprofessed 
by  the  hon.  baronet ;  for  he  had  heard  that 
that  nobleman,  in  giving  his  support  to  the 

£  resent  bill,  had  expressly  dedared  that 
e  could  not  forget  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  administration  came  into  power, 
and  tbat  great  part  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  tlie  country  was  now  involved  was 
owing  to  their  misconduct.    He  therefone 
believed  that  no  essentia  diffi&rence  existed 
between  that  noble  person  andhimaelf.— If 
differences  did  arise  from  doubts  that  were 
entertained,  he  asked  onl^  for  a  fair  dis- 
cussion, that  it  might  be  distinctly  known 
wherein  it  was  tliey  differed.    He  firmly 
believed,  that  on  all  the  principles  of  libei> 
ty,  they  not  only  agreed  in  motives  but 
in  actions  ;  that  they  agreed  in  every  thing 
except  the  bill.    He  disapproved  of  this 
bill,  and  they  approved— which  was   afl 
the  difference  or  which  he  knew.    But  as 
to  other  differences  (and  he  was  oonsoi- 
Otts  of  no  other),  tnat  subject  must  be 
ferther  discussed,  and  better  understood 
between  them.    He  had  long  acted,  and 
he  wished  to  continue  to  act,  with  dta* 
racters  whom  he  esteemed  and  loved ;  btit 
if  he  should  be  driven,  whidi  God  forbid! 
to  ti>e  situation  of  acting  without,  or  even 
against  those  characters,  he  hoped  and 
trusted  he  should  have  sense  enough  to 
discern  his  duty,  and  fortitude  to  pedfolin 
it.  Painful  as  such  a  separation  would  be 
to  him,  and  requiring  as  it  would  do  bis 
utmost  fortitude  to  b^,  he  must  then  ooA* 
aider  whether  he  shooJd  act  alone,  or  not 
act  at  all.   He  trusted,  however,  he  should 
act  according  to  his  own  sense  of  duty,  if 
lie  was  compelled  to  do  the  oi^  or  tbe 
other.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference 
on  the  present  bill  should  be  the  only  ma- 
terial dt^rence  between  them,  they  might 
atill  act  in  conjunction,  as  they  had  for- 
merly done,  and  he  hoped  that  all  at- 
tempts,   to    magnify    accidental    differ- 
ences, while  they  i^greed  on  one  general 
principle,    would    mL    of  their   efiect. 
There  were  other  persons  from  whom  he 
expected  an  entire  difference  on  certain 
questions,  and  he  had  not  been  deceived. 
Hie  r^hthoa.  geadeaoaA  (Mr.  Burke), 
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boniahment  in  Sinope»  it  might  have  1 
expected,  considering  the  deaolati 
and  sterility  of  the  laml^wovld  have  {wo- 
aed,  would  have  ^o^ght  that  m  sofieieBk 
punishment:  but  he  had  not  dose  mu 
All  that  he  conld  say  was,  that  sotliing 
should  be  wanting  on  his  fwrt,  ■othing 
that  was  yielding  or  complyins,  a(»tbiiig 
that  was  condliatinc  or  mendlyy  no  anl^ 
mission  that  firienduiip  and  old  habita  of 
intimacy  could  suggest,  diat  he  sIsoiM 
not  be  ready  to  enter  into,  if,  in  Ins  opi- 
nion, it  could  operate  for  the  public  good» 
Upon  the  pesent  bill,  as  nothing  had 
been  alleffea  that  could  justify  the  princi- 
ple, whi<£  he  had  no  hope  of  oupusiBg 
with  success,  and  as  it  conlainea  flaaay 
provisions  that  could  be  better  debated  m 
a  committee  than  in  any  other  atage^  he 
should  reserve  what  he  had  to  aay  mtilit 
came  to  that  stage. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  althoi^  party 
connexions  were  extremdy  proper  for 
mutual  arrangement  in  private,  and  coo* 
venience  of  public  business,  they  weie 
seldom  fit  to  become  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic debate.  No  man  was  more  unfit  ibm 
he  was  to  enter  into  any  diacossioBof 
the  state  of  parties.  To  talk  of  partiei 
was,  he  remaiked,  a  matter  of  paiticalsr 
deUcacy,  as  the  confidence  or  privitt 
friendship  was  often  so  much  intermixed 
with  public  dunr,  that  tbe  transaction  of 
parties  required  a  sort  of  sanctity  whidi 
precluded  any  disclosure.  This  delicacy 
was  particularly  increaaed,  when  friends, 
who  loved  and  esteemed  one  another, 
were  compelled,  in  consequence  of  a  dif* 
ference  oT opinion,  to  puu  difeent  wa^ 
and  felt  all  the  distraction  natural  to  nr* 
tttouB  minds  in  such  a  situation.  If  be 
might  be  allowed  to  talk  of  himself  be 
might  state,  that  ever  since  he  came  into 
parliament,  his  doors  hod  been  open  to  aH; 
none  had  been  refused  admittance,  though 
the  practice  had  been  attended  with  nmoi 
inconvenience  to  himself.  To  the  dh* 
sion  $bout  Sinopc,  he  had  notlnng  to  eii» 
swer.  The  phalanx  had  sent  him,  not  t» 
Sinope,  but  in  the  common  phrase,  to 
Coventry.  What  endeavours  had  beea 
used  to  make  him  odioiis  to  the  puUic,  ttid 
to  has  private  friends>  all  the  worid  kaev. 
Yet  this  SinopiaA,  this  dog  of  Acheoi, 
had  not  barke«  from  his  tab*  He  bsd 
violated  no  principle,  he  had  betrayed  no 
secret,  he  had  not  attempted  to  esme  be> 
tween  the  insolation  and  tbe  aet;  ani 
*^'  »»e  h^j^^@^15>gRrithiegsid 
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to  the  noble  ptfisoD  (ihe  ^uke  of  Port* 
]$uA)t  in  vMtt  ihepttblic  had  a  great  i»« 
temty  he  should  say  Dothing  of  hia  juat 
chwnicter.  The  nght  hon.  gentlemaa 
aaid  he  had  known  hha  for  sixteen  years : 
he  hnd  knMnihiin  for  twenty-seven ;  and 
if,  for  obTioua  reaaona,  they  had  not  late- 
It  acted  much  together,  he  could  say, 
that  their  friendship,  if  not  improved^  was 
not  impaired*  The  public  had  a  very 
gveaA  interest  in  the  character  of  that  no- 
hle  person ;  hia  public  virtues,  the  mode- 
lalioa  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  tempo- 
sanoe- of  hia  private  life,  had  made  an  im- 
pieasian  ai^eh  wanld  not  easily  be  ohti- 
«erat^A• 

Tn the rifl^hon. gentleman  (Mr.  Fox) 
be  owed  much  for  instruction,  for  im- 
]Nroir«meo^  and  example;  but  the  mo- 
ment  he  saw  him  eounlenancing  the  oro- 
eeediiin  in  France,  and  approving  ta6ir 
prindfMa»  ne  puUio  connexion   could 
aubaiit  between  them,  because  they  dif^^ 
£9fed  a^yataniatically  and  fuadameotaUji^ 
HeaMietaay,  that  any  person  who  had 
seen  the  French  business  m  the  hod,  and 
who  now  saw  it  fuU  blown  and  nurtured, 
and  yet  stiU  wished  to  maintain  any  con- 
nexion between  France  and  this  country, 
poit,  in  eveiy  respect,  meet  with  his  en- 
tire disapprobation.    On  the  present  aa-< 
easian«  wjase  who  wished  to  anpport  ao- 
venunsnt,  must  sninjwrt  it  QFstematica%« 
If  it  sboold  be  reqeisite  to  carry  on  a  war, 
wbeie  eould  a  syatemalieal  support  be 
more  neoessary  ?    War  was  iteelf  a  awso 
IWi  a^  for  ifB  part  he  had  made  up  his 
nuind  not  to  give  to  ministers  a  layer  of 
auppeit  and  a  layer  of  opoosition,  nut  to 
anpport  them  svslematieaUy.    Any  other 
sunpofft  would  be  tveacherous,  as  it  would 
only  he  given  to  a  particttlar  meaaure  by 
those  who,  at  the  same  time^  were  endea- 
youiing  to  undefaiine  the  genevcd  credit 
and  character  of  ministry.    If  the  present 
state  of  affiiirs  wa9  audi  as  to  threaten  not 
onljF  this  ceuntr^r  but  Europe,  with  most 
asnous  dangeii,  it  wn»  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  avert  those  dangers,  to  adiopt  a 
systems    The  ^present  bill  was   itself  a 
^troi^  pmof  ot  such  a  state  of  affiiirs,  aa 
it  originated  from  i^ircumstances  which 
readeied  it  neeessavy  to  give  additional 

Ksr  to  the  exeeutiye  government. 
stieng  measure  which  ministers  had 
been  obhf^  to  adopt  sufficiently  proved 
the  exigence  of  the  crisis;  and  the  bill  itself 
forapeo  part  of  a  systematical  suppost. 
For  his  part,  he  gave  credit  to  ministers 
faf  net  metping  to  bolsftf  thonr  mm&^% 


for  not  joining  with  foreign  arid  domestic 
factions  to  subvert  the  constitution.    He 
^ave  them  credit  for  knowins  more  facts, 
from  the  opportunities  afforded  by  their 
official  situation,  than  those  who  had  not 
the  same  advantage ;  and  therefore  he  be* 
lieved,  that  in  the  information  which  they 
had  given  of  the  danger  of  the  country, 
they  had  not  put  upon  the  JHouse  a  de« 
signed  imposition.    He   would  not    say 
t&t  he  could  not  find  other  ministers 
more  agreeable  to  his  inclination:    he 
should  wish  to  see  that  noble  personage 
whom  he  had  mentioned  occupy  a  distin* 
ffuished  situation  in  the  ministry ;  but  he 
doubted  whether  any  minister  could  be 
found  more   in   the  confidence    of   the 
croi^ ;  which,  in  the  present  moment,  he 
considered  as  a  very  material  point.    In  a 
time  of  war,  it  was  likewise  very  necessa* 
rv  that  ministers  should  be  supported  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  people ;  two  advantages 
which  the  present  ministry  enjoyed  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.    In  lipeaking  of  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  system  upon  tlio 
present  occasion,  he  would  remarx,  that 
no  country  had  ever  acted  so  much  upon  a 
system  as  that  which  we  were  now  called 
upon  to  oppose.    He  would  hear  speak  of 
two  great  characters,  both  of  the  most 
diatinguished  abilities,  one  of  whom  ( Mr» 
Fox),  as  having  been  twice  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  had  a  cltiim  to 
the  character  of  a  statesman,  and  would 
eertainl V  have  pteved  hims^  a  great  one, 
evea  if  ae  had  never  been  pk^  in  anv 
official  situation^  The  subject  upon  which 
that  right  hon.  ^ntleman  had  said  much, 
waa  France,  which  had  lately  appeared  in 
a  new  and  dangerous  Vx^i  and  on  this 
subject  he  had  certainly  made  use  of  a 
language  very  different  from  the  policy  of 
our  foreiathers.    France  had  always  l>een 
considered  as  tfie  natural  enemy  of  this 
country;  it  was  the  only  nation  from 
which  we  liad  any  thing  to  fear,  and  in 
this  point  of  view  was  always  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  an  object  of  jealousy  and  pre- 
caution.   It  was  the  former  policy  of  this 
country  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power 
in  oppositionto  France.    With  tliis  view 
it  was  that  they  made  the  old  alliance 
with  the  House  of  Burgundy,  to  which 
formerly  belonged  the   seventeen   pro- 
vinces which  at  present  form  the  republic 
of  the  United  provinces,  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.    With  these  provinces,  in 
whatever  hands  they  were,  it  had  been  in- 
va^ably  the  policy  of  England  lo  be  (fOUr 
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nected,  as  furniBhing  the  means  of  an  ef- 
fectual resistance  to  the  power  of  France ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  had  always  made  it 
a  point  to  prevent  even  the  emperor  to 
dispose  of  such  of  them  as  belonged  to 
him  to  any  other  state.  Since  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Bursmidy  in  the 
male  line,  and  the  dismemberment  of  its 
possessions,  the  House  of  Austria  had 
always  been  considered  as  the  natural  ally 
of  England,  because  it  was  the  only  one 
capable  of  making  head  against  the  enor- 
mous power  of  France.  During  the 
reign  of  Joseph  2nd,  whose  unaccounta- 
ble  disposition  was  not  favourable  to 
England)  an  alliance  was  formed  with 
Prussia. 

How  much,  then,  must  he  be  surprised, 
when  he  heard  a  great  statesman  declare, 
that  he  rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  Prussia— the  em- 
peror, the  ally  of  this  country — the  king 
of  Prussia,  connected  with  it  by  marriage 
and  by  treaty.  This,  indeed,  was  a  total 
deviation  from  the  policy  of  our  ancestors 
—nay,  when  this  great  statesman  required 
ministers  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  from  entering  France,  and 
to  join  with  our  natural  enemies  against 
our  allies  and  friends.  There  never  were 
more  solid,  more  substantial,  more  con- 
vincing reasons  given  for  attacking  any 
country,  than  those  given  in  the  manifes- 
to which  preceded  the  attack  of  the  com- 
bined armies.  The  battle  of  Jemappe 
the  right  hon.  eentleman  had  styled  ^*  a 

florious  victory  '—that  victory  bv  which 
'ranee  had  become  mistress  of  Holland ! 
by  which  she  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  Scheldt,  which  might  now  be  the  oc- 
casion of  goin^  to  war !  this  fflorious  vic- 
tory, in  his  opmion,  was  a  calamitous  de- 
feat to  this  country.  And  why  was  all  this 
exultation  expressed?  Because  those, 
truly,  who  were  combined  a^inst  France 
were  despots*  and  because  France  itself 
was  a  republic.  It  was  indeed  a  new 
language,  to  call  the  friends  and  allies 
off  this  country  despots.  But  here  he 
begged  leave  to  tell  a  short  story :  A 
very  singular  parrot  was  brought  to  prince 
Maurice,  which  had  acquired  the  gift  of 
language.  The  prince  asked  where  it 
lived — ^it  mentioned  the  place.  What 
was  its  business — it  replied,  to  call  toge- 
ther the  chickens,  and  I  do  it  very  well- 
chuck,  chuck,  chuck  (imitating  the  cry 
employed  to  call  chickens.)  Now,  he 
must  own  he  considered  the  parrot  that 
tsould  ca!l  together  the  chickensi  as  a 
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much  greater  atatesman  than  llie  parrot 
that  canld  only  call  out,  fool,  cuckald« 
and  knave.  As  to  the  rejoicing  at  the  anc* 
cess  of  the  French  republic,  the  liberty 
with  which  it  was  attended  aibrded  certain- 
ly no  great  ground  for  exultation.  It  was  a 
liberty  without  property,  without  honour, 
without  morals,  without  order,  without  go- 
vernment, without  securitv  of  life.  InoiSer 
to  gain  liberty  they  had  forfeited  order, 
and  had  thus  forfeited  every  degree  of 
freedom.  They  had  violated  the  Isir  of 
nations  by  a  decree,  declaring  war  against 
all  governments,  and  forcing  those  coun- 
tries, into  which  their  anaies  should  en- 
ter, to  form  a  constitution  similar  to  their 
own.  In  talking  of  the  En^ish  nation, 
they  talked  of  tfo  soverei^ty  of  the  peo- 
ple: the  coostitntkm  of  tlus  coantry  knew 
no  such  sovereianty;  the  kiM  was  sove- 
reign of  the  Lords  and  of^  the  Com- 
mons ;  the  King,  Lords,  and  Convnons, 
were  the  representatives  of  the  country  at 
home ;  the  king  was  its  only  representa- 
tive abroad.  'Diejr  talked  of  the  nation : 
we  knew  of  no  nation  as  a  distinGt  body 
from  the  representative  powers.  We 
talked  indeed  of  the  people,  but  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  was  a  phrase  not 
recognised  by  law,  and  inconsisteDt  widi 
our  constitution. 

-  Mr.  Burke  then  animadverted 'at  some 
length  on  the  decree  made  by  the  NalionsI 
Convention  upon  the  report  of  M.  Cam- 
bon.  The  decree  waspreceded  by  a  cu- 
rious declaration.  **  The  National  Con- 
vention, after  having  heard  the  report  of 
the  united  committees  of  finance,  war, 
and  diplomacy,  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  the  sovereipty  of  the  people,  which 
will  not  perout  them  to  acknowledge  any 
institution  derogatory  from  it,"  ^kc-^ 
Here,  Mr.  Burke  insisted,  was  a  direct  de- 
nunciation of  war  against  Great  Britain. 
The  National  Convention  will  not  acknow- 
ledge any  institution  derogatory  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  llie  decree 
contained  twelve  articles,  the  first  evinced 
the  intentions  of  the  National  Convention, 
«  to  abolish  all  taxes,  nobility,  and  every 
privilege ;  to  declare  to  the  inhabitants  of 
all  countries,  that  Ihey  bring  witli  them 
peace,  succour,  fraternity.**  The  sys- 
tem of  fraternizing  was  to  be  propagated 
by  the  sword,  and  if  any  nation  wnhed  to 
adhere  to  its  old  maxims,  these  regenera- 
tors were  to  cram  this  fraternity  down 
their  throats,  and  to  force  them  toswaUow 
the  dose,  however  nauseous  it  might  be 
to  them.  The  fourth  article  authorised  the 
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republic  to  seixe' ril  goods  belonging  to 
the  treasury,  the  prinoe,  his  fovourers, 
adberentSy  or  saldlites.  A  pretty  wnp^e 
word  of  confiscation  the  last  was]  The 
sixth  artidle  appointed  tsomniisstoners  to 
fratemixe  the  conquered  nation.  Th^ 
seventh  proTided  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  republic,  in  giv- 
ing frstemity  to  any  nation;  This  suffi- 
eientlr  cTineed  Ae  resolution  of  the 
Frencn  not  to  fraternize  mankind  gratis. 
Under  the  pretext  of  giving  full  hberty 
to  those  pei^le,  they  sent  their  commis- 
stoners  to  take  care  that  the  decree  should 
be  fulfilled;  and  authorised  the  levying  of 
contributions,  in  order  to  defray  their 
own  expenses ;  thus  exhibiting  a  more  ar- 
bitrary and  oppressive  conduct,  even  than 
those  whom  they  affected  tocidi  despots, 
who  had  on  several  occaiions  respected 
the  constitution  of  those  cities  which 
they  bad  Invaded,  and  who 'had  left  the 
different  •  elasses  of  cftisens  in  ^possession 
of  their,  privileffes. 

Bur  be  should  now  read  to  the  House 
m  paper,  in 'Which  diis  country  was  still 
■lore  deeply  interested*  ^  Mr.  Burke  dien 
proceedea  to  read  a  translation  of  the  re- 
|MHt  of  the  French  minister,  on  the  situa- 
tion of  France  with  respect  to  Engliuid. 
Upon  that  passage  which  mentions  the 
reciprocity  of  good  dispositions  between 
the  people  of  the  two  nations,  he  remark- 
ed tnat  this  was  a  serious  fiict  which  de- 
served to  be  attended  to.  This  report,  he 
observed,  mentions  agents  not  acknow- 
ledged by  the  court,  t^m  they  kept  in 
Enaland :  there  was  one  minister  whom 
he  Jmew,  M.  Chauvelin,  who  had  been 
minister  from  the  king  of  France,  but 
who  consequently  was  not  now  acknow- 
ledged. With  respect  to  the  ministers 
havmg  had  communications  with  any  such 
agents,  it  might  be  necessary,  from  politi- 
cal causes,  for  ministers  to  have  commu- 
nications with  the  wont  characters;  but 
surely  that  these  a^ts  were  nuiherous, 
was  matter  of  senous  alarm,  as  long  as 
the  nature  of  their  mission,  and  the  pur- 
poses ibr  which  they  were  employed,  re- 
mained unknown*  What  answer  does  the 
French  miiuster  give  to  the  arguments 
emploved  by  our  court  agaii^t  the  open- 
ing or  the  Scheldt  ?  l^eir  answer  is 
founded  on  the  rights  of  nature  and  on 
the  principles  of  justice  and  tiberty,  which 
the  Frenoi  nation  have  consecrated :  the 
only  consecration,  he  remarked,  which 
they  had  made.  When  our  ministers  al- 
leged the  positive  engagemenU  of  treaty, 


it  was  replied,  that  treaties  extorted  by  * 
avarice  and  consented  to  by  despotism* 
were  no  longer  binding.    So,  by   this 
means,  thcry  got  rid  of  the  law  of  nations,  . 
and  the  obligation  of  treaties.    On  the ' 
passage  which  relates  to  their  intention ' 
of  making  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  English 
nation,  he  remarked  tnat  they  passed  by 
the  king,  the  only  representative  whidh 
this  country  knew  in  its  transactions  with 
foreign  powers.    This  was  exactly  con«  * 
formable  to  the  spirit  of  their  decree  of 
the  1 9th  of  December,  which  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  excite  rebellion  among  the 
subjects  of  every  government.    The  con* 
duct  of  the  French,  he  remarked,  in  levy- 
ing contributions  on  those  people  iwhom 
they  had  deprived  of  all  their  privileges, 
under  pretext  of  defraying  their  own  ex- 
penses, resembled  that  of  an  attorney  who* 
shoi^d  bring  in  a  bill  of  costs  after  he  had 
stripped-  his  client  of  all  his'  property. 
Froiii  this  account  of  expenses,  he  trusted 
they  would  deduct  the  thousand  pair  of 
shoes  whidi  had  been  sent  them  from' 
England  as  a  first  subsidy,  from  those 
who  wished  to  adopt  their  constitution  in 
this*  conntiy.     The    French  when  they 
were  slaves  had  wooden  shoes— >now  that 
they  were  free  they  had  no  shofes  at  all. 
The  liberality  of  their  English  friends  how- 
ever promised  to  supply  the  deibct.    He 
defied  anyone  to  mention  instances  of  such 
excesses  under  any  despotism  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time,  as  had  taken  place  under 
this  new  government  of  Fkench  freedom. 
During    thirty    years    of  the   reign    of 
the  empress  of  Russia,  there  had  not  been 
committed  so  many  cruelties  as  had  been 
perpetrated  in  France  within  one  week. 
No  such  instances  of  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment had  occurred  under  the  reign  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  as  might  be  found  in  the 
transactions  of  every  French  municipality. 
Every  man's  house  was  his  bastile,  and 
nothing  in  the  old  government  could,  be 
found  to  equal  the  atrocity  of  those  pro- 
ceedingsi  which  had  taken  place  under  the 
sanction  of  the  new  government  of  French 
freedom. 

Mr.  Burke  next  adverted  to  the  system 
of  atheism,  as  now  avowed  in  France. 
To  prove  this  he  quoted  several  passages 
from  a  speech  of  one  Jacob  Dupont,  to 
the  National  Convention,  in  whicn  he  de- 
nied the  existence  of  a  God,  and  declared 
that  the  people  would  never  be  thoroughly 
ripe  for  the  **  holy  doctrine  of  insurrec- 
tion and  opposition  to  ^nranny,  if  in  the 
primary  schools   the    rising    generation 
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tkmM  lie  m^B^t  asT  tbi^  dieul  (hA, 

biwigi^  mQairchioAl  9«iie,  jvefK^uog  wb* 
i^Um  mii  «Mie9^  to  God,  onghl  b<^ 
to  be  fi^r^d  m  n  i^puUic;  wd  ihAt  «U 
tko  nl^m  rwed  lo  r^li^oa,,  mid  io  tho 
Aln^lYi  ougbl  to  be  overturaodi  #0d 
nooq  iAdfered  l»  OKist  io  ¥v9afi^  but  tho 
8Mf e4  i^Mtr  of  liberty."  Soi^e  murviuf^ 
bjtiftf  heord  lo  tbo  awemblyy  oo  WQomk 
of  2ii9  aboipM>le  doctriao,  tfa#y  wovo 
4rowii^  bv  tbe  loud  iipplfHMe«  of  tbe 
sMiiQiity  01  lb$  meinbors-  This  dirU^ 
muft  ofakserye^,  th«t  S9m^  peopW  m^bft 
ioM^i^^  |hat  a  priest  wca  uiofu)  to  i^  aim 
in  hialast  m^meiiU;  thi#  iM^we^er  be  4^ 
^iod ;  aad  to  siich  be  poioted  out  |bo  ex- 
im^e  of  Condpr^Qt  ^^9g  the  eye«  of 
d' Al^qrfieft  I  IB  other  irQrd%  one  a^heiat 
otoaing tbeeyesofiiQOthjer,  HemdtbeK 
the  bnivo  Marmlloif  wouM  bo(  h^v^  be^ 
1^  well  qualified  for  the  glorioiw  deeds  of 
t^e  lOtb  of  Au^ualx  if  they  hi4  ka4  the 
^eab^s  to  bebeve  m  the  evftemw  of  a 
God.  Tbc^  mm  who  haA  uttered  theae 
blaspheii9ie%  9^  for  firon  having  been  dis* 
avowed  by  the  esaezeUy»  waf  aMoio^ed 
^ne  of  %eenQmylt^in«tit^te4  fiir  tae  purh 
90se  of  drawuQ^up  aplau  of  ua^iqiMl  edi*r 
^Utioa ;  aad  thf^oi^  difference  of  opioio^ 
among  the  muBshi^  ««te>  wihieh  plap 
would  he  mfif^  ec^eaoeiigal,  that  wbieb 
proscribed i^e»wleoce  of  a  GoAf  00  tjbe(( 
vbiCfh  adwt^  it,  ]!4r»  3«rfa^  described 
thebenelit«wbi<)bsM^tvin  gefiesaideriv- 
^  iroQ^  tbe  9K>rf^|y  feu^i^Qd  uipoe  tbo 
belief  of  tliei^exifitei^ee  of  a  God)  and  tb< 
eonforta  wbi<^  iiyliYiduAts  feU  ift  leaving 
^  wovld»  ifk  the  hope  of  engs^iog  bWH 
peaess  in  the  ^e^t.  He  men^oiied  the 
churob  of  St.  Geneyieye  at  PanS)  one  of 
the  finest  buildiegs  in  the  worMt  which 
was  now  c^ed  the  French  Pa^^eon^  be- 
cause all  the  statutes  of  the  ancient  gods 
fnd  heroes  of  antiquity  were  to  be  iSkm 
from  Rome*  and  deposited  in  that  famous 
temple ;  there  strangers  firom  aU  quartecs 
were  to  be  instructed  ia  the  best  mode  of 
destroying  the  govemnsent  9»d  reljgion  of 
their  respective  countries;  there  they 
were  to  be  taught  how  to  1^  nvsa  on 
imperoeptibly  from  crime  to  erime>  from 
murder  to  murder.  The  philosophers  of 
old  used  to  apply  the  cvrigin  of  every 
thing  to  God  — ^  Jove  ftsimMpium.  But 
the  modern  French  phdosopBers  would 
begin  by  saying,  th^  every  Uiipg  had 
been  made  by  nothing ;  and  Uiat  the  idea 
of  a  God  was  weakft  childish»  and  absurd* 
and  unbecoming  a  true  repubUcan.    The 
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trees  of  UMty  wave  feei  ha  Ihe  onfy  ahan 
b^bra  which  Ib^aartana  wererto  kaeeL 

^  And  aUabeutoldsisekeaati^stvbsof  trees 
Wherdsn  aor  duiS  nor  leaf  was  ersr  seen. 
Did  hang  upsfttbe-flgfid  reeky  haees 
Oq  whichhadmsiff  wretches  hanged  be0ie» 
Whese  carcases  wcxe  scattered  on  tba^tea^ 
And  throwne  shout  the  cU£&. 
Iliese  trees  ^f  liber^«  he  doubtad  not, 
would  soou  be  withouit  firuit  or  leaf;  and 
it  wouhl  be  s«ud»  that  en  them"  Had 
meny  wretf hea  banged  beene^"  Tbua  af« 
ter  hayinff  bi^otugbt  so  many  odamitins  on 
individual  they  wished  fio  deprive  them 
qC  their  last  c^uaselalM»n;  they  wkludtd 
dq>rive  the  pious  iod  penitent  of  their 
sole  refuge,  and.  ifpoawblpt  teextingiiish 
the  idea,  that  th^e  is  a  Grod  who  wffl  pH- 
nish  tyra^taAnd  opiumsors,  and  who  will 
reward  and  coiw>it  auKmig  TOto^ 
Thus,  after  having  soade  aasn  mworaWe  in 
Ufe^  they  wisbad  also,  to  mako  item  des- 
nair  in  deatk  SP4  CSMgn  them  t#  all  the 
horrors  of  a  gloomy  aonihilalieB.  Sach 
were  the  rniDc^;^  epon  wbick  tisry  vers 
to  form  their  youlh>  ai»d  trainr  tbeoa  to  the 
cm^pfiiseien  of  Crimea,  by  taking  9m$sf 
bom,  them  the  8#te44y  sestaaints  of  nih 
gioni  Forhis  part>  tie  aw^  detcnntfMrite 
wage  eteml  wepr  wi|h  such  allomfnaUe 
prindpl^St  which  woirid  dciivo.  asoralit} 
out  of  tjie  agerid^  S3id  eu^aaumior  the 
bonds  which  unitemaw.  to.maby  aadths 
creature  tO)  Us  Crei^Nir«.  >  .  ' 

Adverting^  lasdy,  to  th«»  biH  amed»r 
ate\y  btforerthotiioi|8%  bfeeaid.  be  wonld 
give  it  his  jupsli.  cArdjaleunsKftn,  aa  bemg 
cakulatetf  I0  hwf^o^Mtof  JeSaglamd  those 
murdarous  atbeiMkvbe^wouli  pull  <k>va 
church  (led  state^  region  and  Ge4;  mo* 
rality  and  heppiiieaii^  The  extiMiFdtnary 
power  whieb  it  WQ^  giye  mmisUsrs  was 
ueeessaryteitd  even  provM  that  the  peo- 
ple who.  gave  it  were  firee;  for  if  the 
qrowft  poHK^sed  such  power  m  time  of 
psftcei^it.woulAbis  taogieel  for  labeHy; 
and  if  thsiy  bad  net.  msseia  time  of  wsr 
than  wes  j^i&Qfissa.Fy  i»  time  of  pes«e»  they 
wo^ld  But  ba^ve  ^mugb  fi^r « the  pubUc 
safeify,  WW?  the  esown  had  ila  power 
eaku^ed  or  diosiniabed  by  the  people,  ac- 
cord]^ te  tups^apd  circumlUaiceSt  there 
the  people  cmild  pot  be  justly  slid  to  lire 
under  dei^NKisms  but  to  be  perfectly  free. 
It  had  been  said,  on  a  fonoer  occasioot 
th«lt  these  VfOfe  oaly  nineteen  persons  at 
peseut  in  Uie  kingdom  likely  to  he  affMel 
by  the  bill ;  but  when  it  was  considered 
that  they  were  murderers  aad  atbeisti) 
the  numW  might  bes^id  t»bo  very  great ; 
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they  exceeded  bj  many  die  wbole  of  the 
royal  fiuaily^  whom  they  might  perhaps 
be  commisaioned  to  murder.  Besides, 
they  might  take  apprenticea  to  the  trade 
of  blood;  and  tbea  God  only  coold  tell 
where  their  numben  wo«ila  end  !  The 
persona  by  whom  so  osany  raurdefa  had 
been  coaomitted  in  France  never  exceeded 
two  hundred ;  though  their  asaistants  and 
i^ettora  amounted  to  many  dreusands; 
but  thote  believed  that  there  waano  God ; 
and  theivfore  people  migiht  not  to  be  at 
their  ease  because  we  hadat  iMwaant  oniv 
nineteen  of  thetn  amotig  Us.  ife  menti* 
otied  the  dicumstaikoe  of  three  thousand 
daggers  hafving  been  besp^i^  aft  Bimnng^ 
bam  by  an  Ei^lishaian,  dT  arhrdi  seventy 
had  been  delivered.  It  waa  not  ascer* 
tained  how  many  of  thele  were  to  be  ex- 
ported,  akid  how  aoany  w^re  intended  for 
home  cooanmption  [Here  Mr.  Burke 
drew  o«t  a  dagger  whiah  he  Iwd  kept 
eooeealed,  and  whii  lanch  vehemence  of 
action  threw  it  on  the  flooaj]  This,  said 
he,  pohiting  to  the  dagger,  is  whbt  you 
are  to  gain  by  an  alliance  with  France: 
wherever  thev  principles  are  introdueed, 
their  practice  must  follow.  You  mu^ 
guard  against  dieir  princi^es ;  you  must 
proscribe  dieir  persons.  He  then  held 
the  dagger  up  to  public  view,  which  he 
said  never  could  have  been  intended  for 
fiur  and  open  war,  but  solely  for  murder- 
ous purposes*  It  is  ny  object,  said  he, 
to  keep  the  French  Iniecten  from  this 
county ;  their  princwleB  firom  our  minds, 
and  dieir  daggers  mm  our  hearts.  I 
vote  for  this  mil,  because  I  consider  it  the 
means  of  saving  my  life  and  all  our  lives, 
from  the  han£  of  assassina.  I  vote  for 
k,  because  k  will  break  die  abominable 
ayatem  of  tlie  modem  Pantheon,  and  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  French  principles 
and  Frenoh  dagners.  When  taty  sanle, 
I  see  blood  tricShng  down  thehr  fhces ;  i 
see  their  insidioits  purposes ;  I  see  that 
the  object  of  all  their  cajoling  is— blood ! 
I  now  warn  my  countryawn  to  bowaie  of 
these  execraMe  philosophers,  whose  onl^ 
object  it  is  to  destroy  every  thing  that  is 
good  here,  and  to  estsblish  immorality 
and  minder  by  praoept  and  example-* 
«<  Hie  niger  est  hunc  tu  Romane  ca« 
veto." 

Mr.  J.  r.SfffnJ^  approved  of  the  bill, 
though  aware  of  the  unaanal  power  it 
would  convey  to  the  exeootive'  gover»- 
ment.  The  circumstances  of  the  thne 
required  such  power  to  be  given.  Those 
who  apppebaMed  danger  or  ' 


ces  in  the  passing  of  tha  biH,  should  ^iTell 
weigh  in  their  minds  against  thetoi^  the 
danger  and  inc<mvenieiiceB  which  might 
arise  if  it  was  not  passed.  Could  any 
gentJeman  say,  that  the  continuance  of  so 
maayibreigners  as  were  in  the  country, 
uneontroHed,  was.  without  danger?  it 
#as  notorious,  there  were  among  them 
some)  Irho  had  come  from  the  continent 
lor  ^e  sole  purpose  of  exdting  discon^ 
tent,  and  of  purdiasin^  amongst  our  own 
people,  -abettors  of  their  designs.  Widiin 
k  few  days  of  the  time  ha  was  speaking, 
members  of  the  aoHial  convention  of 
F\rance  had  been  in  town.  Was  it  tabo 
supMaed,  that  such  meti  had  abalsdoned 
th^r  stations  to  pay  us  a  visit  for  good 
purposei  ?  There  had  been  assassins  in 
Londfdti;  they  still  remained  in  it.  Tlia 
same  who  had  been  employed  at  Paris  on 
die  dreadfolly^inemorable  2nd  (^Septem« 
her.  Was  it  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whether  such  men  remained  in  this  coun« 
try,  or  wen)  sent  out  of  it  ? — With  respect 
to  the  bill,  the  power  it  would  give  should 
be  exercised  with  the  greatest  att^tion. 
The  foreigners,  over  whotn  so  much 
power  was  intended  to  be  given,  were  of 
very  different  descriptiotis:  many  of  them 
were  men  deserving  of  punishment  and 
severe  treatment ;  but  others  were  de- 
serving of  kindness  and  hospitality* 
These  last  were  the  reverse  of  those,  who 
kt  present  governinff  France,  were  so 
jfisuy  the  objects  of  exeorationb  They 
were  the  oppressed,  the  others  were  thie 
oppressors.  They  were  exiled,  unfortu- 
nate gentlemen,  who  came  to  England, 
as  to  their  last  asylum,  to  escape  perse* 
cution.  They  were  whatever  France  had 
possessed  that  was  virtuous  and  dignified. 
They  adored  the  God  the  others  had  sfty* 
jured.  They  were  the  devoted  victimi 
whose  hearts  were  to  be  pierced  with  the 
daggers  the  odia-s  were  to  wield.  He  was 
sure  the  House  would  join  with  him  in 
recommending  to  the  protection  of  mi-* 
nisters,  a  class  of  foreigners,  in  so  many 
respects  the  contrary  of  those  emissaries 
who  were  sent  here  to  plot  mischtcff  and 
foment  rebellion. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Dec  SI.  On  the  order  of  the  day  for 
going  into  a  committee  on  the  Alien  bill 
being  read, 

Sir  Peter  BurrM  considered  himself 
bound  to  rise  upon  die  present  occasion, 
as  he  difiered  in  opinion  with  those  wiU| 
whom  ha  had  bean  aofUata<Md  to  aot| 
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and  especially  with  one  right  hon:  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Fox),  for  whose  great  abilities 
he  enterteined  the  highest  respect,  and  of 
the  purity  of  whose  motiTes  he  could  not 
harbour  the  sidallest  doubt.  As  he  con- 
sidered the  bill  to  be  highly  necessary, 
and  fully  justified  by  th^  existing  circum-* 
stances,,  he  now  rose  to  state  the  ground 
of  this  difference  of  aentim^it,  and  vindi* 
cote  the  motives  of  his  separation  from 
those  with  whom  he  had  formerly  agreed  in 
opinion.  The  question  now  was,  not  who 
should  govern,  out  whether  there  should 
be  any  government  ait  all ;  not  who  should 
be  numster,  but  whether  there  should  be 
a  ministry*  While  we  were  quarrelling 
about  the  shadow,  the  French  were  en- 
deavouring to  deprive  us  of  the  substance* 
Had  gentfemen  really  considered  the  na* 
ture  of  the  question?  The  sort  of  war 
which  the  French  carried  on,  was  a  war 
^  not  of  insult,  but  of  extirpation.  It  was  a 
'  war  which  had  for  its  object  to  erect  their 
own  system  on  the  ruins  of  every  other 
government.  It  became  necessary,  then, 
that  the  French  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  they 
might  know  how  little  they  had  to  hope 
from  the  progress  of  their  doctrines  in 
this  quarter.  He  considered  the  present 
bill  as  a  measure  calculated  to  maintain 
tranquillity  and  confidence.  By  vigorous 
measnres  of  preparation,  accompanied 
with  a  spirit  of  unanimity,  we  should  best 
provide  against  whatever  might  happen. 
On  this  account  he  highly  approvea  of 
the  bill,  as  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown  a  power  folly  warranted  by  the  pre- 
sent crisis. 

Sir  Gilbeif  EUiot^  understanding  that 
what  he  had  said  in  a  former  debate  had 
been  misunderstood,  ^mbraced  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  restating  what  he  had  be- 
fore advanced.  He  had  had  the  assent  of 
several  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  act  with  the  right  hon. 
I^entleman  (Mr.  Fox)  and  had  been  dis- 
tmqtly  authorized  by  a  noble  personage 
who  had  been  alluded  to  in  a  former  de- 
bate (the  duke  of  Portland),  who  had  ap- 
proved of  his  conduct,  in  the  opinion  he 
expressed,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Bum,  in  parliament,  and  out  of  parliament, 
in  the  present  situation  of  a&irs;  to  sup- 
port administration  in  their  exertions  to 
aefend  the  constitution,  and  to  save  their 
country.  Further. than  that  he  had  not 
pledged  the  authority  of  the  noble  per* 
I  alluded  to..  •  He  bad  however  de- 
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clared  his  own  opinion  to  be«^and  which 
opinion  he  still  entertained— that  the  po- 
litical difierence  of  aentiments  between 
him,  and  those  with  whom  he  formerly 
acted,  were  too  great  ever  i^ain  to  hope 
for  future  concurrence.  He  concluded 
by  declaring  that  seeing  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  give  every  support  to  the  go- 
vernment, he  was  determined  zealotttly 
to  co-operate  in  his  public  and  private  ca- 
pacity, with  his  majesty's  ministers,  in 
their  exertions  to  defend  the  constitution, 
and  to  save  the  country  firom  the  evident 
attacks  meditated  against  it* 

The  Marquis  of  Tikhfidd  said,  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  he  had  heard 
what  liad  just  fallen  from  his  hon.  frioid 
who,  in  espreasing  the  sentiments  of 
othars  aAwell  as  his  own,  did  not  aeemto 
hMTtsaid  any  thing  in  which  he  could 
notreadfly  ccmcur.  He  agreed  that  the 
circumstanees  of  the  country  were  in  the 
highest  degree  critical;  ana  in  such  cir- 
cumstances those  who  were  as  little  in- 
clined to  think  well  of  the  present  admi> 
nistration  as  himself,  might  be  disposed  to 
such  8  conduct  in  some  instances,  as  at 
other  times  they  would  not  be  indined  to 
pursue*  His  political  sentiments  and  at- 
tachments remained  the  same  that  they 
had  ever  been.  His  opinion  of  the  geu- 
tlemen  who  composed  the  present  admi- 
nistration, was  in  no  respect  altered.  But 
he  felt  the  dangers  which  surrounded  us, 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  to  governmeQt 
such  support  as  might  enable  it  to  act 
with  effect;  a  support,  therefore,  directed 
to  that  e&ct,  and  governed  by  those  con- 
siderations, was  that  which  he  meant  dis- 
tinctly to  give  them.  The  bill  under 
consideration  he  conceived  to  be  one  of 
those  measures,  and  therefore  it  should 
have  his  support.  But  in  declaring  those 
intentions,  he  could  not  too  explicitly  de- 
clare, that  in  no  other  respect  could  be 
give  them  any  diare  of  his  confidence. 

Sir  M.  W.  Bidletf  complimented  the 
members  of  opposition  for  their  abilities 
and  integrity.  He  had  frequently  acted 
with  them,  and  had  no  doubt  that  he 
should  agam ;  but  the  reason  why  he 
supported  the  present  measure  was,  be- 
cause^ he  thought  the  country  and  the 
constitution  in  danger. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  trouble  the 
House  but  with  a  very  few  words.  What 
he  chiefly  had  to  observe  was  on  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noUe  marqm's.  He 
thought  it  rather  unnecessiffy  to  take 
Buach  notice:  of  what  had  been  exfHressed 
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cm  th^  fef^Imgs  df  others  oft  srforrmer  day. 
The  ^irfiote  sabject  had  been  expiatnedby 
the  noble  lAarmiis  with  so  mtich  pfoprietv, 
dignily,  And  perspicaity,  that  he  ^oold 
not  ^^iettgoA  k  ddtibt  as  to  his  ^tlnciples 
and  s^nthnenfs.    He   had   60  ptopefly 
cottfe  forward  to  state  hfs  opkiron  as  a 
meni^r  of  that  House  (Which,  by  the 
^way,  wa^ftiore'  regdfar  thari  allucHng  to 
th^   opiftfon  of  other  persorhtf  Who*  were 
not  members)^  that  no  d6trbt  cotrld  now 
remaifl ;  oH  that  h6  had  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject was,  that  lie  concurred  entirely  with 
the  noble  mar^fs  in  every  thing  no  h&d 
said  thstt  night,  except  his  ap|)robation  of 
the  presetitbin.    The  cofirmittee  might, 
perai&ps,  be  the  proper  stage  for  him  to 
^eKver  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject. 
^t  present,  he  must  confess,  he  wad  not 
rei^y  i6  giie  hid  assent  to  the  bill.    He 
iri£s  not  Surprised  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  tfie    noble 
nrartftfis  tod  himself  upon  the  bill.    They 
had  forM^d  different  opinions  on  the  state 
of  the  country :  the  noble  marquis  Jiad 
tho^^ht  the  country  in  danger,  and  there- 
fore very  properW  thought  that  the  ej^e- 
ccrtivfi  power   should  be   strengthened. 
tie,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  aware  of 
such  d^ger,  and  saw  no  necessity  for 
the  bill;  and  therefore,  when  the  case  wa« 
thfis  explained,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
ihty  differed  in  (pinion.    The  bill  mufst, 
iie  ap]prdiended,  be  discussed  on   two 

Sotrnds.  Th^  first  was,  whether  any 
3rt^er  (fid  ejtist?  If  that  was  determined 
hi  the  i^eg^^e,  thete  would  be  an  end  of 
the  bill;  if  in  the  affirmative,  then,  se- 
ccmdfy,  whether  the  bill  contained  the 
prober  Remedy  for  so6h  danger?  The 
present  was  ifot  a  question  of  general 
8u{f{fort  of  lidministratiori,  as  had  been 
^ery  etronebusly  stated :  it  waEs,  Whether 
any  tfiinf^  was  neeessary  lia  the  present 
cai^i  ^d  if  afiiy  thing  was  necessary, 
i^hetne!^  the  bill  was  adapted  to  the  end 
bf opo^ed  ?  £fe  was  ready  to  say,  that  if 
uie  circuhistanees  of  the  time  were  such 
as  ministers  des(fribedthem  t6  be,  it  Would 
be  neeeissd^  for  him  to  Support  govern- 
khent,  ahd  he  would  support  government 
if  there  was  really  dahger  in  this  country. 
he  was  always  reftdy  to  support  govern- 
ment when  he  tliouent  it  wanted  support. 
As  a  |>ro6f  6f  this,  he  had  given  his  vote 
for  the  aUfipn^entatioQ  b6th  of  the  army 
add  navy  tnis  yei(r.  He  had  done  so  be- 
tadle  be  believed  this  country  was  threat- 
ened With  eltemid  d^ger.  But  he  did 
tfot  betitif  thAt  thene  was  ahy  iRtemU 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


dah^^,  a£rd  tifierefore  it  wds  that  he  op- 
posed tbcj  presetit  bilf.  If  ministers  would 
prove  the  internal  danger  to  exist,  he 
Would  e6iiSider  hiiAself  bouAd  to  vote  for 
h  (fn  the  third  readmg. 

Coloiiel  Hartley  observed,  thdLt  as  he 
befie^ed  the  C6untry  to  be  ait  this  time  in 
danger,  f^ate^^er  opinion  he  might  have 
of  ddmhiistratlon,  He  thought  he  couldl 
not  do  better  than  confide  in  them  in  the 
present  iTrstaifce,  and  give  his  assent  to 
the  present  bil!.  Wheti  the  danger  was 
oVer,  the  tlouse  w6tild  expect  ministers 
t6  give  a  veiy  good  accbtmt  df  the  whole 
proceedingd,  and  if  they  did  .not  satisfy 
the  House,  proper  steps  could  be  takezi 
to  express  disappr6bation ;  but  at  present^ 
undeiF  an  the  circumstances,  he  was  for 
pitosing  the  bill  as  the  befit  measure  that 
cotild  be  adorpted. 

The  HofQse  the^  I'esolved  itself  into  th6 
committee.  iThe  bill  was  resid  clause  bv 
cfause,  and  a  great  number  of  amend- 
ments made  a»d  additional  clauses  iii- 
trodticed. 

Jamiary  4, 17d3.  "the  order  of  the  day 
being  read  for  takb^  into  consideration 
the  report  of  the  committee  oxi  the  Aliea 
Ml, 

mu  M,  A*  Taylor  said,  that  the  prin« 
ciple  of  the  bill  appeared  to  him  ot  the 
most  dangerous  tendebcy.  If  once  esta- 
blished, he  did  not  well  see  where  it  wa^ 
to  stO|y,  or  why  it  might  not  be  extendej 
to  6ritis6  subjects  tfs  well  as  foreigners, 
and  lead  to  a  total  repeal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  npon  grounds  of  daft£;er  to- 
tally ideal,  or  at  le^tet  uhsupported  by  any 
evidence.  His  majesty's  mmisters  had  felt 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  themselves 
for  calling  p^liament  together  so  uhex- 
pectedJy,  to  state  not  only  that  there  ex- 
isted a  formidable  body  of  men  in  this 
country,  who  professed  principles  inimical . 
to' the  constitution,  but  that  there  had 
actually  happened  in  various  parts  of  thd 
kingdom  riots  and  insurrections.  *That 
there  had  existed  riots  and  insurredtiontf 
of  a  very  alarming  nature,  he  was  very 
ready  to  admit.  But  they  were  composea 
of  men  who,  while  they  were  acting  m  the 
most  Outrageous  manner,  haid  the  wordi 
^<  Church  and  King''  constantly  in  their 
mouths.  These  however  were  not  the 
kind  of  riots  to  which  ininisteta  ha4  al- 
luded :  they  had  spoketi  of  insiirrections, 
fomenrte'd  by  disaffected  persons  at  homes 
fbr  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  constitb- 
iioii.  Minister d  ll&d  been  repeatedly  called 
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iipon  to  state  where  and  when  these  riots  had 
existed ;  but  in  vain.  The  right  hon.  se- 
cretary had  mentioned  four  or  five  in- 
stances, every  one  of  which  had  been  dis- 
proved. Then  came  the  present  bill, 
Drought  in  with  as  little  argument,  and 
supported  by  as  few  facts,  as  any 
measure  of  the  kind  ever  was.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  it  violated  in  its  prin- 
ciple, the  most  sacred  rights  of  our  consti- 
tution, without  any  cause  to  justify  such 
violation ;  it  violated  the  rights  of  aliens. 
It  lefl  them  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
king,  and  that  power  miffht  go  even  as 
far  as  death  ;  which  would  be  the  certain 
consequence  to  an  emigrant  from  France, 
if  sent  back  to  his  own  country.  He  said, 
he  never  would  agree  to  leave  any  man 
at  the  mercy  of  ministers,  without  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  though  he  did  not  mean 
to  doubt  their  humanity.  But,  amidst  all 
this  dreadful  alarm,  had  any  man  been 
taken  up  ;  had  any  prosecutions  been 
brought  r  No  such  thing  :  all  was  bare 
assertion.  Of  late,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  had  been  held  of  no  account  what- 
ever ;  but  the  law  and  constitution  of 
this  country,  and  the  bill  of  rights,  re- 
cognised the  rights  of  the  people.  He 
hoped  that  the  friends  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  act,  would  steadily  pursue 
that  line  of  conduct  which  had  hitlierto 
distinguished  them.  He  knew  they  were 
not  to  be  terrified  ;  and  he  trusted  that  if 
deprived,  for  the  present,  of  some  of  those 
friends  who  had  been  accustomed  to  agree 
with  them  those  who  remained  would  be 
the  more  firm  and  determined.  The  words 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  were 
of  sterling  weight,  and  he  was  convinced 
would  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  of  sound 
policy.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  it  would 
he  much  wiser  to  exercise  the  king's  pre- 
rogative, of  sending  aliens  out  of  the  king- 
dom, should  circumstances  render  such 
exercise  of  it  necessary,  than  to  have  re- 
course to  the  nresent  bill. 

The  Earl  oxWycomhe  said,  that  no  facts 
had  been  brought  forward  to  justify  the 
severe  restrictions  proposed  by  this 
bill  to  be  imposed  on  aliens.  He  would 
rather  wish  that  all  the  benefits  of  our 
constitution  should  be  extended  to*  fo- 
reigners resident  here.  Let  them  have  a 
fair  trial,  and  if  proved  to  be  guilty,  let 
them  be  punished.  He  disapproved  of  the 
bill  as  being  unjust,  and  leading  to  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  as  a  prece- 
dent. He  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
there  existed  no  ground  for  any  alarm 
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from  disaffection  to  the  cu>n8titation ;  but 
he  was  not  equally  free  from  alarm  at  the 
conduct  of  ministers.  He  was  yet  to 
learn  that  there  existed  any  external  dan- 
ger. We  were  not  menaced^  nor  were  we 
likely  to  be  attacked.  He  would  not  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  internal  situation  of 
France,  biit  it  appeared  to  him  that  to  en- 
gage this  country  in  a  war  at  present, 
would  be  a  most  ruinous  measure.  Our 
adversaries  had  unquestionably  much  less 
to  lose  than  we  had;  What  could  we  gam 
by  possessing  ourselves  of  any  of  their 
West-India  islands?  On  the  contrary, he 
rather  thought  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  this  country,  if  our  own  West-India 
islands  were  mdependent  of  it.  Expe- 
rience had,  in  repeated  instances,  shown 
of  how  little  advantage  colonies  were  to  a 
mother  country.  Every  day  made  him 
more  clearly  of  opinion,  that  there  was 
not  any  necessity  for  our  ^oing  to  w«r. 
An  explanation  had  been  given  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  19th  of  November :  and  shall 
we,  said  the  noble  lord,  embark  in  a  war 
in  dbfence  of  aliens,  who  are  not  ready  to 

fo  to  war  themselves?  Holland  seemed 
y  no  means  disposed  to  go  to  war.  His 
lordship  tlien  adverted  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Dutch  towards  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1780,  and  read  a  variety  of  instances 
of  their  having  given  to  our  Enemies  eveiy 
assistance  in  their  power,  while  they  pe- 
remptorily refusect  to  us  tlie  assistance 
which  they  were  engaged  to  afford  us. 
Until  he  heard  some  better  argument 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  conduct 
of  ministry,  than  well-turned  phrases  and 
specious  acclamation  he  would  give  his 
most  determined  opposition  to  measures 
wliich  appeared  to  him  in  the  highest  de- 
gree detrmiental  to  the  public  interest. 

Lord  Fielding  observed,  that  having 
given  notice  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
session,  of  his  intention  to  move  for  leaxe 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  suspending  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act,  as  far  as  might  relate  to 
the  persons  of  foreigners,  no  one  coiuo 
suppose  that  he  was  not  a  friend  to  we 
present  bill ;  and  yet  it  so  happened,  that 
the  bill  itself  did  not  very  much  please  hun. 
Several  new  clauses,  framed  without  pre- 
vious deliberation,  had  been  added  to  it 
in  the  committee ;  and  one  in  particuwr 
respecting   alien    merchants;   ^^^-\! 

greatly  feared  would  completely  defeat 
le  whole  object  of  the  bill,  as  under  the 
exception  which  was  enacted  in  fevour  oi 
persons  of  such  a  description,  the  ve^ 
men  against  whom  tjie  bill  was  intenoea 
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to  operate*  might  be  able  to  escape.    An 
hoR.  member  had  said  much  about  the 
rights  of  aliens:  no  man  was  more  ready 
to  respect  them  than  he  was ;  but  his  first 
object  was  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
state  :  and  that  being  once  out  or  danger, 
he  would  be  happy  to  see  aliens  in  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  every  right  which 
the  law  and  constitution  of  England  al- 
lowed them.    Gentlemen  had  called  for 
evidence  of  the  facts  on  which  the  bill 
^as  grounded ;  but  he,  for  one,  would  not 
press  for  the  production  of  such  evidence 
pending  either  a  negociation  or  prepara- 
tions for  war.    He  was  disposed  to  nope 
that  war  might  be  avoided ;  but  should  it 
become  inevitable,  he  trusted,  that  every 
£neLshman  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
bow  life  and  fortune  in  the  defence  of 
his  country  and  its  constitution. 

Lrord  Beauchamp  warmly  supported  the 
bill.     The  present  discussion  was,  he  said, 
impatiently    expected    by    the    public* 
There  was  no  period  in  our  history  dis- 
tinenished  for  such  an  uncommon  influx 
of  foreigners ;  many  of  whom  were  the 
most  questionable  characters.     If  this 
bill  were  not  adopted,  this  would  be  the 
only  country  to  which  the  mal-contents 
abroad  would  direct  themselves,  under 
pretext  of  an  asylum ;  by  which  the  go- 
vernment might  be  endangered,  and  our 
liberties  exposed  to  the  wanton  innova- 
tions of  projectors.    There  were  numbers 
who   inundated  our  coasts,  in  quest  of 
new   crimes,   or  to   conceal   themselves 
with  impunity  for  the  abominable  deeds 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty.    These 
wretches  ought  to  be  expelled  society, 
with  die  strongest  marks  of  reprobation. 
the  bill  was,  in  his  opinion,  well  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  us  from  the  calamities 
which  France  had  experienced.      The 
clause  relating  to  passports  he  hiehly 
commended.    If  France,  in  times  of  the 
greatest  tranquillity,  had  exercised  this 
power  against  nativeis  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  others,  the  same  system  could  not 
give  ofience  to  those  who  now  came  to  us 
ror  relief.    The  bill  merely  refused  resi- 
dence to  any  foreigner  who  did  not  assign 
satisfactory  reasons  for  his  abode  in  this 
country.    Several  cases  occurred,  which 
justified  the  measure  at    this  alarming 
crisis.    When  he  foufid  every  where  men 
looking  upon  our  constitution  with  jaun- 
diced eyes;  when  he  had  heard  them  an- 
nounce their  abandoned  designs  to  over- 
tarn  all  government;  when  he  learnt  that 
foreign  money  and  foreign  agents  had 


been  dispersed  through  this  kingdom  to 
effect  those  dreadful  disasters ;  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  supporting  any  .  measure 
which  could  tend  to  prevent  the  threat- 
ened mischief.  It  was  needless  to  refer 
to  M .  le  Brun*s  letter,  in  which  he  me- 
naced an  appeal  to  the  people  of  England 
agauist  the  government.  He  would  con- 
tent himself  with  a  reference  to  his  letter 
to  the  American  states,  ia  which  he  says» 
*<  we  will  establish  liberty  ataong  all  sur- 
rounding nations,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt.*' Let  not  gentlemen  vainly  ima- 
gine, if  France  be  permitted  to  add  coun- 
try to  country  by  her  conquests,  that  she 
wdl  spare  Great  Britain.  Let  us  not 
neglect  to  adopt  modes  of  averting  the 
storm :  let  us  not  look  supinely  on,  till 
London  contains  more  French  soldiera 
than  British  guards.  It  had  been  fashion- 
able to  ridicule  the  proclamation.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  prudent  Seditious  pracr 
tices  he  was  convinced  existed.  The 
snake  was  scotched,  not  killed.  It  was  a 
crisis  of  great  delicacy,  and  whatever 
might  be  his  opinion  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  present  administration,  public 
duty  called  upon  him,  at  this  moment,  to 
give  them  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  honour- 
able support ;  and  he  begged  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  pledged  himself  to  no  more 
than  to  do  so  m  this  instance. 

Major  Maitland  thought  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  bill,  bemuse  the  reasons  whica 
had  been  assigned  for  its  introduction 
were  not  founded  on  fact,  and  because  it 
went  to  give  powers  to  government,  which, 
considering  the  prejudice  that  was  at  pre- 
sent generally  entertained  against  aliens, 
ou^ht  not  to  be  delegated.  If  he  could 
bemduced  to  believe  that  the  danger  which 
was  so  much  talked  of  really  existed,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  giving  his  sup- 
port to  the  executive  government ;  but 
he  saw  no  danger,  except  tliat  which  had 
been  created  by  ministers  themselves,  and 
which  they  wished  to  be  generally  propa- 
gated and  believed,  in  order  that,  taking 
advantage  of  the  ferment  of  the  people, 
they  might  carry  measures  which  they 
would  not  dare  to  bring  forward  at  any 
other  period.  He  declared  that  he  could 
not  conceive  the  utility  of  going  to  war. 
If  a  war  was  entered  into  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  preventing  the  circulation  of 
rrench  principles,  it  would  have  an  effect 
directly  opposite.  The  troops  who  might 
be  sent  to  France  would  imbibe  those 

Sttciples,  and  bring  them  back  again  into 
8  country,     Such  had  been  the  cass 
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with  the  French  troops  who  had  been  sent 
to  America,  and  who  had  thMs  proved  the 
cause  of  the  recent  revolution.  Wit^i  re- 
gard to  the  billj,  it  went  to  v^st  ipjnisters 
with  powers  which  he  |hould  ^wajs  op- 
pose ;  but  a  view  of  their  uniform  conduct^ 
and  an  ill  opinion  of  their  ijitentions, 
formed  in  his  mind  ap  irresistible  objec- 
tion. When  the  late  proclamations  came 
out,  he  believed  the  nation  at  large  were 
astonished ;  but  it  was  hop^  that,  at  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  government  would 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
conduct  That  House  had  heard  of  no 
such  explanation,  nor  had  any  proofs  been 
given  of  tl^  existence  of  the  danger. 
Whatever  alaiTn  Qiipisters  mi|;ht  have  af- 
fected with  resjpect  to  aJien^*  they  were 
themselves  assioiously  creating  grqimd  for 
that  alarm,  by  the  importation  of  aliens, 
duty  f^ee,  into  this  counjtry.  fie  had 
heard,  that  a  number  of  foreigners  had 
lately  arrived  at  Harwich,  by.  ipeans  of 
passports  from  the  British  ami^assador  at 
|he  Hague,  whp  had  assured  i^em  of 
admission  into  this  country  ffe^  io(  any 
duty  at  the  ctfstom-hpuse.  Of  this  fiJarm, 
what  had  been  tbecopsequenceV  Nx)t 
that  the  prisons  were  jcrowded  wjWi  fo-J 
reigners,  but  that  a  reward  of  IQO^.had 
been  offered  for  appreheadjng  4n  indivi- 
dual, Mr.  Frost,  who  had  b^n  educated 
in  the  school  of  the  present  nuaister,  ana 
who,  it  was  understoodi  vas  shortly  com^ 
ing  over  to  tfike  his  trial-  -  As  a  reason  the 
major  ridiculed  the  ^tory  which  had  be«4 
propagated  relating  tq  the  nineteen  ai>c 
sassins,  whom  lord  Grenyille  had  repre.'^ 
sented  as  having  arrived  here ;  and  wham 
Mr.  Burke,  in  ^e  plenitude  pf  his  indigr 
nation^  had  affirmed  to  have  cpme  for  the 
purpose  of  murdering  his  majesty  and  the 
royal  family.  He  condnd^dy.  by  giving 
the  bill  his  negative ;  at  the  same  time 
maintaining,  that  if  any  real  cause  of  dan- 
ger existed,  either  to  the  king  or  the 
constitution,  he  would  show  as  much  ala- 
crity as  any  man  either  within  or  without 
the  House  to  repel  the  attack. 

Mr.  Hardinge  rose  to  give,  in  the  most 
unec^uivocal  and  clear  manner,  his  own 
sentiments  upon  the  necessity  of  the  bill,, 
^nd  upon  the  bill  itself.  He  had  once 
hoped,  that  instead  of  the  animated  oppo- 
sition which  this  bill  bad  already  encoun- 
tered, and  the  able  opposition  it  was  likely 
to  encounter,  he  should  attest,  in  support 
of  it  here,  not  a  bare  unanimity,  but^tllie 
most  cordial,  that  parliament  nad 
known.    I(  ws^,  in  his  view  of  it,  a 
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sure  prompted  by  a  jnst  iTOriwi<m  of  ^ 
alarm  and  peril,  univerwiy  fel(»  and 
prompted  as  a  defence,  ppt  opJjT  ofthie  .ex- 
ecutive govemnxent  for  the  day,  but  of 
those  great  principles  which  every  inger 
nuous  mind,  upon  ei^er«ide  pf  t\e  House^ 
was  in  the  habit  of  cherishing  the  most ; 
the  defence  pf  liberty  ^d  religion  (to  say 
nothing  of  property  and  life,  in  compari- 
son) against  incendiaries  abroad,  coBaiur- 
ing  with  incendiaries  at  hnmef  tn  Je^ 
troy,  in  one  flam^,  every  order  of  jgOFon- 
ment,  ecclesiastical  oj  civil,  ia  oi|r  coa- 
stitutionp  He  had  pnce  hoped  that  op- 
position would  come  fprward,  as  aop  maa 
at  such  an  awfvil  crisis  pf  national  4aDg(^, 
friends,   luid  auxiliaries  to  the  jBx^sputive 

Sovernment,  without  prejudice  to  their 
islike  of  the  minister's  conduct,  or  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  was  appointed*  and 
without  prejudice  to  their  geHera)  hope  of 
continuing  together,  a  phalimx  agaMwtfnim; 
aphal9nx,by  the  way,  alittlemorecoiBpact 
than  it  ha«  been,  which  xx\m  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  it.  He  had  hopc^they  would 
say,  ;a$  a  P^^Jf  w^bat  some  of  thcsEahad 
said  as  inoiviauals,  when  they  seceded 
from  the  rest :  <'  We  dislike  Im  miiuster, 
we  like  ourselves  b/etter  (a  very  natural 
preference  1)  but  we  support  the  minister 
to  defend  th^  country.'^  Such,  to  hi»  im- 
mortal honour,  were  the  emphatical  words 
of  a  noble  marquis  ( Titchfield ).  {in  had 
hoped,  that  sucn  of  the  jp^rty,  at  le^st  as 
^d  signed  papers,  jcon&ssing  the  exist- 
ence and  prevalency  of  opinions  dange- 
rous to  the  government,  would  confess  it 
in  parliament ;  that  such  of  them  as  were 
friends  of  the  people  would  be  anxions  to 
exculpate  the  popular  character  in  this 
kbgdom,  from  the  original  sin  of  those 
levelling  opinions,  assigning  it,  as  they 
gould,  with  more  truth,  to  artificeand  mo- 
ney, imported  from  the  continent ;— that 
confessing  the  danger  and  the  origin  of  it 
in  conformity  with  such  notorious  Acts, 
they  would  either  support  this  bill,  or  sug« 
gest  a  wiser  and  a  better.  In  all  these 
hopes,  he  had  been  cruelly  disappointed ; 
and  he  was  timid  enough  to  lament,  as  a 
disadvantage  to  the  public  interest,  Mr. 
Fox's  persevering  opposition  to  such  a 
measure.  That  as  to  the  bill  its^  if  it 
had  a  fault,  it  was  the  fat^It  of  inadequacy, 
not  excess,  in  the  powers  given  to  the 
e^^utive  government ;  that  he  had  in  the 
coniq^ttee  entered  his  prpteat  against  the 
exception  of  alien  merchantsj  fr<im  the 
power  to  send  mischievous  aliens  oat  of 
the  kingdom,  and  bad  b^ea  fpr^m^t^ 
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eaough  to  Mee  ftbaC  exception  removed.  J£ 

auarantine  was  thoufflbt  expedient  upon 
le  appreheofiion  of  plague,  before  the 
su^iected  yessel  could  land  b^r  goods-r* 
if  br  the  lav  of  nations  we  ca^  send  even 
a  ship  in  distFess,  by  cannon  from  the 
shore,  when  plague  in&ctsher  cargo,  how 
infinitel]^  more  expedient  is  th^  safeguard 
of  this  ^ill»  fgainst  tke  n^ost  infemal  pesti- 
lence that  ever  scourged  a  nation^-tfae 
creed  aod  pro&ssicm  9f  anar<^y,  which 
CFery  day  ooiire^  in  upon  us  from  the 
contment  I  Was  he  to  be  challenged  herei 
as  in  a  court  of  jqsti^e,  witb  two  imp^r* 
tant  little  words,  in  ttuit  acen^  of  actioB, 
but  ridiculous  he|re?  To  the  words  *<  prove 
it,"  he  wouU  answer,  iirs^,  that  it  was  not 
a  juridical  but  prudential  inquiry ;  next, 
t£at  it  would  or  might  be  d^pigprousi  to 
so  into  the  detail,  perhaps  iippra^ti^le, 
from  tjhe  nature  of  the  subject,  bi^t  most 
of  all  he  would  answer,  that  it  was  a  bold 
and  rash  contumely  uppn  the  sense  of  the 
whole  kiogdorai  to  ^  in  q^estip^  the 
i^ct  of  disafec^n,  which  a  people  so  en- 
lightened had  believed,  and  hsd  resisted 
with  such  patriotism  and  piMie  spirit* 
U^  wpfdd  therefore    s^y,    upop   &ese 
grounds,  <<  I  will  npt  prove  it^      He  then 
suted,  the  power  giv^n  |[>y  ijie  bill»  apd 
said,  be  would  follow  it  ^p  ag^^st  tjiose 
who  could  alone  be  the  objects  of  it,  in 
order  to  spe  what  ppwer  it  guve  to  oppress 
the  in^oc^nt.     Iftfae  bill  shei|Ld  operate 
with  f«s^Dt  mi  pi|nisbiP9»|;  tippo  tl« 
emissiuries  of  afhejui  and  sisd^tipfi.^t  would 
fiiil  wbere  it  shoukL     If  i^  shoiild  punish 
or  discover  a^id  exclude,  the  levdUer  in 
principle,  who  was  an  incendiary  at  heart. 
It  woi|ld  611  whei?  it  shoul4 ;   whether  it 
found  him  with  or  wi^pi^t  ^  jigger  in  his 
band,  with  pr  without  Fr(epch  money  or 
French  paper  in  hif  pocket,  it  would  find  bim 
at  least  yn^h  Frendh  pHnpiples  in  his  h»Rd 
— ^prio^pjes  of  rebellion  against  all  go* 
veromeot-rand  an  avo«red  and  boasted 
conteoipt  for  every  path  of  ^ll^giaace  in 
the  world.     If  the  name  <rf*an  emigrant 
should  be  the  mask  of  an  en^^ary  and  a 
leveller,  this  act  would  ptdl  it  off,  and 
would  catdi  the  emisBarv  or  th^  leveller 
agsin.    If  it  diould  be  the  case  of  an  emi* 
mnt  herr,  from  the  emigrants  abroad, 
from  the  eaiigraBi  arp^,  for  example,  he 
consideied  soob  m  aben  as  the  jost  ob- 
ject of.  suspicion;   because  if  he  dbould 
n^ociore^  reinstntement  in  Fmooe,  his 
interest  may  tempt  himtomake  proselytes 
hereas  a  mmtand  plM  to  urge  at  Paris. 
If  it  ibottU  be  the  om  of  m  eioigrant 


^nd  refugee  from  the  desolations  and  ^nir 
ejties  of  Parjs,  that  emigrant  was  om 
friend ;  he  had  come  to  us  for  ^belter  an4 
mercy ;  he  had  cwne  to  us,  appfialjng  to 
a  government  by  law,  asainst  a  govei^*^ 
ment  by  the  sword ;  he  had  merited  our 
sympaUiy,  aod  we  had  given  him  UQequi<» 
voc^  proofs  of  it.  Without  copipiiment 
to  the  minister,  could  it  be  ii^agm^  iii^l 
be  would  be  so  mad  ^  tp  go  put  of  bis 
way  in  shaking,  by  tbeoppr^sioifi  of  such 
an  alien,  t^at  center  of  union  w^ich  ia* 
eorporated  tbe  public  in^Ile^t  fijokd  die 
public  opinion,  ^ad  formed  bis  own  ?  The 
only  other  class  that  remained,  was  the 
i^Mlifferent  alien,  the  by-staoder,  who 
took  no  part  in  the  confliiCt»  b^t  waa 
blameless,  and,  as  ai^  .^ien,  wpis  entitled 
by  that  character  alone  to  an  bospitaUe 
reception.  That  4  minister  could  oppress 
him,  that  ho  eould  oppress  an  alien  mer*^ 
chant  for  the  sake  of  oppressing  him,  and 
with  no  possible  temp^tion  of  interest, 
bp  ponfessed,  and,  thinking  ^1  dispre* 
tionary  powers  dangerous,  he  lamented  itg 
but  it  was  a  nepessary  evil  because  with- 
out an  indefinite  power  over  ^Uei^  of  idl 
description^,  the  mischievous  could 
never  pe  sepfiT^ted  from  the  good.  He 
said,  the  rpport  of  M.  le  Brun,  read  the 
Other  night,  would,  of  itself,  in  his  opinion 
justify  thif  bill.  That  raini.ster  had  st^e4 
in  the  national  c^ssemblyi  that  Paris  em- 
plpyfNl  pptitio^l  agOPt^  here  (not  oi 
coursp  oG^editnd  by  ^)  i  and  he  adds  a 
4irect  meqnee  to  appeal  from  what  he  af* 
fpots  to  call  ^*  the  fialaee,"  and  <<  the  mi- 
nister," (hot  knowing  it  well  to  be  the 
sense  of  parliament)  adpopulymy  bv  which 
he  means  the  lowest  classes  of  the  mob. 
This  report  wa|i  the  signal  of  rebellion  to 
tjtie  disa&cted  here,  and  the  bill  would 
act  with  a  salutary  e&ct  in  averting  that 
mischief.  The  libels  of  the  day  wonld  of 
ihemselves  justify  this  bill.  They  were 
French  to  the  bpne^  in  connexion  as  well 
as  principie.  They  had  giviNi  birth  to 
doctrines  upon  the  subject  of  public  libel, 
whieb  he  made  bm>  scruple  to  condemn  as 
at  once  ifp^orant  and  mischievous;  nor 
could  sedition  of  the  wpmt  kind  receive  a 
more  powerful  help.  It  had  been  asserted 
for  eiimmple,  Uiat  mtention  proved  the  li- 
bel, instead  of  libel  proving  the  intention,, 
and  that  all  opinions  upon  government 
wem  <<  free,''  thiEit  is,  ftee  in  the  s^ise  of 
legal  impunity  after  fmhUc^oni  as  well 
as  before  it,  ^  let  the  seditious  tendencw* 
of  such  opinions  be  ever  so  wwar^nl.'' 
The  most  smiaent  republican  or  bis  day. 
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who  wrote  when  England  was  a  common- 
wealth, and  who  wrote  in  the  defence  of 
unlicensed  printing,  a  most  able  and  sound 
as  well  as  eloquent  composition,  had  verj 
different  ideas  of  a  seditious  libel.  He 
meant  our  immortal  poet,  Milton,  from 
whose  poetical  prose  in  apart  of  that  work, 
a  fanciful  and  orilliant  passage  had  been 
quoted  the  first  night  of^the  session,  for  a 
purpose  foreign  to  the  subject  then  de- 
bated. He  would  quote  him,  and  he 
wished  the  earnest  attention  of  the  House; 
^*  In  every  diurdi  and  commonwealth,** 
(he  was  not  enlightened  enough  to  dis- 
claim the  alliance  of  diurch  and  state), 
<<  it  is  of  the  greatest  concernment  to 
magistrates  to  look  Tigilantlv  how  books 
deamean  themselves  as  well  as  men^to 
imprison  tfiem^— to  execute  sharp  justice 
upon  diem  as  male&ctors ;  for  books  are 
not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  they  have 
a  potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  ac- 
tive as  that  soul  was  whose  progenv 
they  are ;  nay,  they  contain,  as  in  a  vial, 
the  purest  extract  and  efficacy  of  that 
intelleet  which  bred  them.  -  They  are  as 
lively  and  as  vigorously  productive  as  the 
fabulous  dragon's  teeth,  and,  sown  up 
and  down,  may  spring  up  armed  men."  lit 
was  against  those  arms  and  those  men 
that  l£  thanked  the  bill  for  providing  him 
with  a  defence.  He  had  asserted  in  the 
conunitt^  his  individual  opinion,  which 
he  took  leave  to  assert  again,  Uiat  his 
majesty  had,  by  law,  the  right  of  sending 
aliens  out  of  the  kingdom  tor  the  public 
safety.  But  he  commended  the  bill  for 
not  asserting  that  right  on  the  one  hand,  or 
disclaiming  it  on  the  other.  If  the  long 
had  not  the  right,  this  bill  was  necessary 
to  confer  it  upon  him  for  a  time,  and  for 
the  purpose  delineated  in  the  act  itself. 
If  he  had  the  right,  still  it  was  a  discre- 
tion which  the  legislature  could,  with 
more  advantage  to  the  public,  direct  and 
apply.  In  consulting  parliament  upon  the 
necessity  which  made  the  habitual  exer- 
cise of  tnis  right  expedient,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  objects  or  national  importance, 
llie  minister  had  acted  with  consummate 
wisdom  as  weU  as  delicacy,  if  he  thought 
the  right  strictly  vested  in  the  kin^. 
Upon  Uiese  grounds  he  declared  hims^ 
a  nrm  and  zealous  friend  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JenkimoH  observed,  that  the  decla- 
ration of  the  F^ncfa  minister  explained  at 
once  all  the  objections  which  could  be  made 
to  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  no  hostility 
had  been  offered  on  the  part  of  France  to 
the  government  of  this  country.     The 


declaration  of  that  minister  made  latelj 
in  the  National  Convention,  expressed 
hostility  to  all  monarchy,  and  specificailj 
to  this  country,  when  nie  nation  and  the 
sovereign  were  treated  distinctly.  ITjis 
was  not  the  only  reason  why  such  a  bill 
as  the  present  was  a  necessary  measure ; 
for  it  was  well  known  that  libels  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency,  were,  bj  the 
influence  of  French  emissaries,  indns- 
triously  circulated  in  this  country*  To 
these  emissaries  were  to  be  addea  a  cer- 
tain society  ,callingthemselves  The  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information.  Thqr 
professed  to  hold  open  correspondence 
with  certain  societies  in  France ;  and  had 
recommended  to  their  corresponding  so- 
cieties in  England  the  perusal  of  Ml 
Paine's  book.  It  was  not  his  iotention 
to  say.  any  thing  harsh  of  that  book— 
a  bode  not  written  witfi  a  view  to  re- 
ferm  any  abuses  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  required  to  be  reformed,  bat 
to  overturn  the  constitution  altogether. 
Tho^,  therefore,  who  circulated  such 
a  book  could  not  have  any  wish  for  a 
reformation,  but  must  aim  at  an  over- 
throw of  our  constitution ;  for  this  so- 
ciety must  be  allowed  to  have  adopted 
the  principles  in  that  book,  by  endes- 
vourme  t«  circulate  it.  Such  boob  m 
general,  from  their  nature,  niust  make  a 
considerable  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  by  teadi- 
ing  them  to  look  for  a  better  conditioD 
when  Uie  present  system  should  be  orer- 
turned.  By  their  education  their  minds 
were  not  capable  of  perceiving  the  delu- 
sive nature  of  these  visionary  theories; 
and  by  their  habits  they  were  not  much 
used  to  reflection,  and  therefore  were 
easily  led  to  expect  a  better  situation  in 
life,  without  once  thinking  it  was  possible 
they  might  incur  a  greater  evil.  TM 
resembl^  a  silly  adventurer  in  a  lottery. 
who  stakes  his  last  guinea  in  hopes  of 
sharing  the  capital  pnze ;  and,  above  alli 
these  were  persons  who,  from  not  hating 
property  or  stake  in  the  country,  were,  or 
would  fee,  eager  in  adventure,  and  had 
nothing  to  check  their  rage  of  experiment 
and  innovation.  Men,  habituated  to  re- 
flexion, would  of  course  detect  the  fallacy 
of  this  book;  but  to  persons  of  the  de- 
scription he  had  mentioned  it  was  highly 
dangerous.  This,  then,  was  of  itself* 
reason  for  the  passing  of  the  present  bill» 
because  it  was  a  measure  that  would  tend 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  Rench  comi- 
dls !    Another  reason  appeared  to  m 
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for  ibis  measure*  It  was  well  known  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  directions  given  bv 
the  national  convention  of  France  to  all 
their  generals,  and  what  was  the  conduct 
of  those  generals,  particularly  the  conduct 
of  genera  Dumourier,  the  whole  of  which 
was  a  systan  to  propagate  principles  and 
doctrines  by  the  sword ;  and  when  the 
French  had  succeeded  in  every  other 
place,  they  were  then  to  proceed  to  the 
conversion  of  the  people  of  England  in 
the  same  way.  When  he  considered  all 
these  things,  he  thought  that  any  step 
that  tended  to  the  diminution  of  Frencn 
influence  in  this  country  was  prudent^ 
He  alleged,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  French  to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil 
tvar  in  this  country,  that  they  had  got  a 
great  way  towards  makine  the  lower  order 
of  society  discontenteo,  and  that  the 
meeting  of  parliament  had  been  necessary 
in  order  to  extinguish  that  spirit  of  dis- 
affection. He  believed  that  the  calling 
out  of  the  militia,  the  debates  in  that 
House,  and  the  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  expressed  in  it,  had  also  tended 
to  extinguish  that  spirit.  He  believed 
that  the  bill  would  tend  to  extinguish 
that  spirit  by  driving  the  persons  most 
active  in  sowmg  the  seeds  oi  sedition  out 
of  this  country.  He  then  took  notice  of 
the  power  which  the  bill  would  give  to 
the  ministry,  and  maintained  it  would 
be  only  sudi  as  would  be  wanted ;  and 
adopted  the  sentiment  of  sir  Gilbert  El- 
liot, expressed  on  a  former  davs  ^ho  said 
that  the  granting  of  power  by  the  delibera- 
tive to  the  executive  power  of  the  state,  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  was  a 
proof  of  freedom ;  and  addea,  tliat  he  saw 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  ministers 
would  make  any  unproper  use  of  their 
power,  for  they  would  not  have  tlie  least 
temptation  to  do  so ;  and  even  if  they 
should,  they  would  be  responsible  to  that 
House,  as  in  all  cases  ot  power  abused. 
He  distinguished  between  the  culpable 
and  the  innocent  emigrants,  who  were  at 
present  in  this  country ;  the  one  would 
remain  under  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  others  would  be  removed. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  bill  was  equal  to 
a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ; 
but  he  saw  nothing  very  extraordinary  in 
that  observation,  taken  in  its  full  extent 
as  an  objection ;  for  when  the  state  of  the 
country  required  it,  that  act  had  been 
suspended.  It  had  been  suspended  six 
or  seven  times  in  modern  periods  of  our 
history.  Almost  immediately  after  our 
i 
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revolution,  it  was  ;Buspended  by  the  very 
men  who  brought  about  that  revolution, 
and  they  were  highly  applauded  for  the 
measure.  But  the  matter  of  doubt  which 
he  had  upon  tliis  subject  was,  whether 
or  not  it  infringed  upon  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown ;  for  he  had  heard  it  ad* 
yanced  in  that  House,  and  he  had  read  in 
Blackstone,  that  the  king  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  order  any  alien  to  depart 
this  realm  of  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 
This  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  the 
only  doubt  with  respect  to  this  bill  was, 
whether  it  might  not  iiereafter  be  quoted 
as  a  precedent,  that  the  king  had  not  that 
power,  or  tliis  bill  would  not  have  been 
necessary.  He  had  heard  it  mentioned, 
that  the  situation  which  this  bUl  was  in- 
tended to  remedy,  was  brought  upon  tlie 
country  by  the  present  ministry.  By  way 
of  answer  to  tnls,  he  begged  to  ask  o* 
these  gentlemen,  whether  uey  really  be« 
lieved,  that  if  what  they  complained  of  in 
1784,  about  the  minister's  coming  into 
power  imconstitutionally,  had  not  hap<* 
pened,  the  a&irs  of  France  mi^ht  not 
nave  been  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
as  they  were  at  present  He  believed 
they  would.  Why,  then,  it  was  the 
French  revolution,  and  not  the  unconsti- 
tutional conduct  of  ministers,  that  had 
brought  on  this  country  the  calamities 
which  now  hung  over  us.  He  then  took 
notice  of  the  progress  of  French  princi- 
ples, and  urged  the  propriety  of  our  doing 
all  we  coulcf  to  stop  them  in  this  country; 
for  the  French,  unless  they  met  with 
some  timely  check,  would  spread  their 
pernicious  principles  over  die  whole  globe* 
He  considered  the  present  bill  as  a  step 
to  check  them,  and  therefore  it  should 
have  his  concurrence. 

Mr.  Grey  regarded  this  bill  as  defective 
in  principle,  as  it  was  objectionable  in 
practice,  forming,  as  it  did  part  only  of  a 
system  which  the  present  minister  had 
aJmost  invariably  pursued  with  regard  to 
that  House,  and  the  public.  The  parlia- 
ment had  been  callea  together  in  a  new 
and  extraordinary  manner.  Some  gen- 
tlemen said  it  had  met  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  country.  In  this  he  be- 
lieved they  were  right ;  for  the  people  at 
that  time  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  danger, 
and  therefore  they  thought  the  House 
met  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Tlie  reality  of  this  danger  ministers  pro- 
ved only  by  assertion.    Some  gentlemen,' 
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indeed,  said,  that  88  t<»  tfie  m8nrrectT<mi 
in  the  countty,  fhej  were  so  notorious, 
that  it  was  needless  to  point  them  otit. 
Upotf  these  gentefa},  loose,  and  vague 
grounds,  pariiametat  was  called  upoil  to 
ghre  its  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
minister,  and  to  place  bit  him  implicit  coA- 
fidence,  without  one  proof  or  any  one 
of  the  assertions,  upon  which  that  confi- 
dence was  demanded.  They  were  called 
upon  for  an  armaihent ;  in  this  vote  they 
were  almost  unanhnous;  because  they 
thought  the  co^untry  ought  to  be  put  into 
a  state  of  defence,  previous  to  any  step 
being  taken  by  government :  and  because 
they  thenght  that  this  measure  was  Kkely 
to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace  to  this 
country.  These  were  the  grounds  on 
which  ne  and  many  others  voted  for  this 
armament.  But  was  that  the  sround  on 
which  a  right hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke) 
had  given  his  consent  ?  He  said,  he  did 
liot  give  his  consent  to'  an  armament  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  French, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  us  into 
httmediate  and  immortal  war,  ana  he  was 
afraid  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
0ot  singular  in  that  opinion.  Could  the 
House  Dejustifiedin  reasoning  as  these  |en- 
tlemeii  reasoned  ?  Wh^n  he  reflected  on 
the  applause  which  the  rt.  hon.  gentleman 
received,  he  was  afVaid  there  were  many 
others  of  opinion,  that  the  ground  stated 
by  ministers  was  not  the  real  ground  for 
the  armament.  Mr.  Grey  said,  he  wished 
to  put  to  ministers  one  question.  Did  they 
arm  to  negociate,  or  to  go  to  war  ?  If  the 
right  hon.  eentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  was 
right  upon  uie  ground  on  which  he  con- 
sented to  the  armament,  then  let  the  mi- 
nistry come  forward  and  avow  it  If  not, 
what  would  they  Sav  to  the  people  foi* 
misleading  them,  and  plunging  the  coun- 
try into  a  war  without  assigning  any  rea- 
son whatever  for  it  ?  Ministers,  he  said, 
Were  called  upon  to  declare,  before  par- 
liament separated  for  the  holidays,  what 
was  the  real  state  of  this  country.  Pur- 
suing the  same  system  of  affected  ihsur- 
rectioUs,  and  voting  armaments,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  cause  iu  Which 
they  were  to  be  employed,  and  listening 
to  toe  assertions,,  of  the'ministef,  was  not 
the  duty  of  that  House ;  and  yet  the  minis- 
ter now  called  upon  tRefti  to  Vpterfoi^a  bill 
which  was  to  give  to  the  Executive  go- 
verttmient  extraordinary  poweVB,  without 
the  Iteast  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the 
dlea^u^e :'  the  whole  was  to  be  done  upon 
She  footing  of.  confidence.— Mi**   Gwy 
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here  took  notice  of  the  distinction  of  free 
states    voting    extraordinary   power  in 
times  of  extraordihary  dancer,  and  those 
states,  the  executive  part  of  wind!  alwaj« 
having  power  enougn,  can  act  hi  every 
instance,  without  the  assistance  of  a  deli- 
berattve  assembly ;  these  might,  he  saii 
be  justly  sdd  to  be  despotic    The  for* 
mer  was  certainly  the  characteristic  of  a 
firee  government,  but  there  was  another 
chstracteristic  of  a  free  government,  and 
it  was  the  chief  excellence  of  our  constitu- 
tion, it  Was  this :  the  executive  power  was 
never  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  that 
extraordinary  power;  it  was  always  the 
province  of  the  legislative  to  form  its  opi- 
nion upon  that  subject ;  and,  therefore, 
when  any  power  was  to  be  given  to  the 
crown  in  cases  of  emergency,  it  nnist  be 
given  by  parliament.  It  nad  been  so  in  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and 
so  it  ought  to  be  upon  this  occasioo; 
these  points  were  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  British  constitution ;  none  of  these 
extraordinary  theasures  should  take  place 
but  upon  proper  evidence    hiid  before 
parliament  of  tlieir  necessity.    And  thit 
Drought  him  to  reffect  on  the  pkieserttcase 
a  little  more  closely;  (he  result  of  which 
was  still  more  unfavourable  to  the  present 
measure,  for  if  they  were  wrong  m  giving 
their  confidence  to  the  tininister  at  M 
without  a  cause  assigned,  h<M  much  more 
so  should  they  be,  when  they  came  to  ^ire 
their  consebt  to  a  measure  utterW  irre* 
concileable  with  the  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  proper  practice  of  (par- 
liament, and  ft  measure,  too,  in  ^jc^ 
fi-om  its  very  nature,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  House  to  have  any  responsible 
person  to  refer  to,  in  case  the  subject 
should   require   investigation  h^r^^* 
A  learned  gentleman  had  sai^^  that  ve 
had  a  right  to  drive  a^^ay  a  snip  to  sea 
from  the  coast,  and  perhaps  expose  herto 
foture  destruetion,  provided  i^ethoueht 
that  the  plague  w6s  oti  board  of  her;  that 
we  had  a  right  to  insist  oto  her  perfofming 
quarantine,  in  otdet  that  v^  nifeht  b^ 
safe;  and  that  such  was,  ib  some  degree, 
the  nature  of  this  bill.    He  wishrf  <<> 
know  whether  they  me&nt  tdcafrytMt 
doctrine  to  its  full  extent ;  fof,  in  ^ 
case,  no  proof  would  evef  be  warfted; 
bare  surmisd  ^duld  n^v^ttfi  br  entwgh  lot 
pyooeedhig  at  any  thne  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity.   But,  indeed,  if  tio  pla^e  was 
to  cdm6  to  this  couttfy  from  FWmce,  ne 
bfelSeved  it  #as  much  lesd  litdt  to  come 
by  persons  lihatt  by  writings,   t^^ 
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point  that  had  been  stated  in  favour  of 
the  bill,  had  failed  altogether ;  there  was 
nothing  stated  that  went  in  Uie  least  de- 
gree to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  bill.^— 
Much  had  been  urged  upon  the  tendency 
of  Mr.  Paine's  book,  and  also  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  the  Constitutional  Society.  He 
was  not  a  friend  to  Mr.  Paine*8  book, 
nor  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitu** 
tional  Society ;  and  he  agreed  with  the 
answer  given  by  an  hon.  friend  of  his, 
who  being  infonned  that  the  society  had 
been  industrious  in  recommending  Paine*s 
book,  had  withdrawn  his  name,  observing 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  society  who 
were  friends  to  the  constitution,  and 
therefore  could  hold  no  farther  corres- 
pondence with  those  who  recommended  a 
book,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  this 
country  had  no  constitution.*-The  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  said,  that 
whetJier  there  was  danger  from  witliiii  or 
without,  this  bill  was  necessary.  What 
was  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  ?  Why,  nothing  more  or  less,  than  > 
that  whenever  we  go  to  war  we  may  be  i 
said  to  be  in  danger,  and  therefore  such  a  I 
bill  will  in  future  always  be  necessary. 
We  were  told  that  there  was  a  correspon- 
dence between  societies  in  this  country*  I 
and  societies  in  France.  Would  this  bill , 
nrevent  such  correspondence  in  future  ?  \ 
Most  certainly  not.  The  attorney-gene- 
ral had  stated,  that,  within  three  days,  ! 
foreigners  had  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
had  marched  up  to  London,  and  these  men  | 
were  of  such  cnaracters  that  some  provi- 
sion should,  on  that  account,  be  made  in 
the  bill.  No  1  said  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Burke),  they  are  most  of  them  of  a 
particularly  innocent  description.  And 
yet,  with  this  diffisrence  of  opinion  among 
the  most  sanguine' friends  ot  the  bill,  this 
was  made  one  of  the  grounds  for  passing  it 
as  a  matter  of  necessity ! — Mr.  Grey  wished 
to  know  how  it  was  that  we  were  to  define 
the  innocent  from  the  culpable  emigrant. 
He  was  as  far  as  any  man  from  wishing  to 
blame  the  charity  that  had  been  extended 
to  these  unhappy  persons ;  on  the  con- 
trary he  applaucfcd  that  charity ;  but  he 
wished  that  there  should  be  some  point 
by  which  the  really  deserving  were  to  be 
selected  from  others,  much  better  than 
the  mere  will  or  caprice  of  any  minister ; 
but  as  the  case  now  stood,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a  proper  selection.  He 
had  been  told  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  care  of  ministers,  these  foreigners 
would  have  proved  mischievous  to  this 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


country.  What  did  this  imply,  but  that 
the  ministers  knew  who  tnese  persons 
were  and  that  with  regard  to  them,  no- 
thing was  to  be  dreaded  ?  What  danger 
conld  arise  to  the  public  tranquillity,  if 
care  had  been  already  taken  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  mischief? — Another 
consideration  on  this  bill  made  him  still 
more  unwilling  to  assent  to  it,  he  meant 
that  it  lefl  all  the  execution,  without  any 
control,  to  the  will  of  the  minister.  Gen- 
tlemen asked,  what  temptation  had  minis- 
ters to  act  amiss  in  such  cases  ?  What  temp- 
tation, God  knows.  He  did  not  suspect 
them  of  wishing  for  tyrannical  power  for 
the  purpose  of  exerci»in^  it  cruelly  on  any 
man;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  be  against  all  principles  of  justice  to 
subject  any  man  in  this  country  to  the 
will  of  any  other.  Besides,  cases  might 
occur  that  would  be  very  hard  indeed ; 
there  might  be  those  who  were  friends 
originally  to  the  revolution  in  France,  and 
who  wished  to  see  the  ancient  despotism- 
destroyed,  and  who  nevertheless  were 
friends  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and  yet 
these  men  might  be  driven  by  this  bill  in- 
to another  country,  perhaps  back  again 
to  France,  where  inevitably  they  must 
suffer  death.  When  he  knew  the  force 
of  prejudice  in  that  respect,  he  was  still 
the  more  unwilling  that  any  man  should 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  minister.  For 
instance,  he  wished  the  House  to  suppose 
the  case  of  M.  La  Fayette,  having  taken 
refuge  in  this  country,  and  that  mmisters 
were  disposed  to  treat  him  rigorously; 
could  they  not  send  him  to  Prussia,  and 
would  he  not  then  be  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon at  Magdebourg  or  Wesel,  where  he 
might  be  kept  for  life,  and  treated  with 
the  most  barbarous  severity  ?  There  was 
another  man,  M.  de  Puzv,  whose  case 
deserved  to  be  noticed.  This  unfortunate 
gentlemiui  had  been  three  times  president 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  France,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  mo- 
narchy ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
left  France,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  at 
Magdebourg  or  Wesel.  Such  was  the 
treatment  which  the  friends  of  limited 
monarchy  met  with  in  these  tyrannic 
states.  This  confirmed  him  in  the  opi- 
nion which  he  had  long  entertained,  that 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  Europe  that  the 
combination  against  France  cUd  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  endeavours  to  conquer  the 
French.— Upon  all  the  views  which  ho 
could  have  of  the  subject,  he  could  not 
give  his   consent  to    this    bill,    because 
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there  wiis  no  proof  of  ito  necessity^  or  of 
the  propriety  of  its  provisoni;  it  was 
very  objectionable  on  account  of  its  beng 
a  Inil  to  extend  the  dKacretioa  of  those 
who  could  not  be  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion.  It  was  tme 
that  the  secretary  of  state  had  said,  it  was 
a  bill  grounded  on  suspicioa,  and  there- 
fee  evidence  of  the  fiscts  on  which  it  was 
fiMsnded  could  not  be  jpy^a  without  de- 
leotia^  Ihe  iateation <orthe bdl  itself;  bat 
all  tins  dwindled  into  nothing,  and  the 
bifl  became  a  measure  of  opi^ression, 
adien  it  gave  power,  for  the  exercise  of 
which  no  man  was  responsible ;  and  espe- 
cially when  the  assumed  ground  of  the 
bill  nad  no  foundation,  namely,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  country.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
some  time  hence,  ministers,  if  asked  to 
show  what  they  had  done  for  the  service 
of  the  state,  would  assure  the  House, 
that  but  for  their  interference  much  mis- 
chief might  have  ensued;  they  might  say 
they  had  sent  such  a  person  out  of  the 
country ;  perhaps  somebody  might  say, 
7  I  knew  that  gentleman  very  well,  he 
had  no  views  of  sedition,  he  was  a  worthy 
and  quiet  man."-— <<  Oh,  I  beg  your  par- 
don/ the  minister  would  say,  '*  you  do 
not  know  hkn  so  weU  as  I  do ;  I  sent  him 
out  of  the  kingidoin  to  prevent  nischief ; 
I  grant  you,  he  did  notning  against  the 
state,  but  that  is  owing  to  me^  for  I  took 
care  to  prevent  him."  SsK:h  miefat  be  the 
excuses  of  ministers  for  sendmg  srway 
soch  persons  as  they  pleased.  As  the 
whole  tbey  assumed  in  this  case  was  of  a 
AegBtii^  nature,  it  woald  be  impoasiUe  to 
detect  tbem  if  they  acted  froas  captiee, 
as  the  wond  «<«uspcion*'  covered  every 
thii^.  He  accused  ministers  of  no  bad 
design,  but  he  did  not  like  to  give  so  much 
power  wiliiout  any  neceasity,  and  where 
there  could  be  no  responsibility.  He 
must  say,  therefore,  that  without  proof  of 
liie  circumstences  upon  which  the  bill  was 
alleged  to  be  necessary,  he  must  give  it 
his  negative. 

Lord  Mulgrave  insisted  on  the  neces* 
sity  of  the  present  bill.  He  thought  it 
stranee,  indEeed,  that  gentlemen  should 
say  tinene  was  no  dan^r  from  seditious 
piiralications,  when  theur  own  eyes  might 
afford  sufficient  evidence  that  every  stall 
was  covered  with  them.  AVlth  regard  to 
societies,  he  could  not  say  that  he  appre- 
hended danger  irom  the  very  contemp- 
tible one  ^tablished  for  constitutional 
mformation;  hut  he  confessed  that  he 
did  stpprebaad  danger^  when  great  waA 
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able  men  in  that  House  lent  die  sanction 
of  their  names  to  their  fiwourite  nrinci- 
pies,  and  more  especially  when  UbJs  were 
takeA  out  of  the  conmon  course  of  dis- 
posal by  coorts  of  law.  When  sodettet 
were  fcrmed  under  the  speciovs  tide  of 
•<  Friends  to  the  Freedoas  of  the  Ytmy" 
for  the  purpose  of  bnugkig  the  tribunal 
of  trisi  by  jury  into  diseateem.  be  thought 
it  was  time  to  be  alarnwd*  This  society 
met  some  time  ago,  for  the  wpiesi  psr- 
pose,  and  with  a  determiaatidn  to  blsse 
twelve  Englishmen  for  the  veriicttheT 
gave,  upon  their  oatfaa,  on  the  trial  «f 
Thoms  Paine  for  a  Ub^  tried  at  GuSd- 
hall  on  Tuesday  the  18th  of  December 
last.*  These  resolutions  would  ibow 
that  it  was  the  deterreination  of  the  geo« 
tlemen  of  this  meeting  to  censure  that 
verdict,  and  to  Uame  twelve  men  upon 
their  oaths  for  their  verdict.  His  lord- 
^ip  read  the  resohttiDns,  and  then  en- 
tered into  a  detail  of  the  nature  and  views 
of  this  society ;  he  also  took  a  riew  of 
the  effisct  of  libels  in  this  country,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  checking  them,  and  paid 
a  handsome  compliment  to  the  jury  who 
tried  Mr.  Paine  torhis  Rights  of  Man;  he 
extolled  also  the  trial  by  jury,  and  hoped 
it  would  remain  in  its  punty,  when  the 
efforts  of  visionary  refemers  were  ior- 
ffotten.  He  took  notice  of  Mr.  Ersfcine, 
his  speedi  «q>on  the  tnal,  and  hb  sobic- 
ment  appearance  at  the  meetiBg  of  the 
apovementioned  socier^,  and  of  the  ^ 
he  took  at  tiiat  aneetmg.  He  omm- 
mented  him  for  his  grwt  abilities,  bat 
disapproved  of  his  coMnet  in  this  paiti* 
cdar,  and  icyoiced  ^at  his  eloquence  and 
kbour  for  so  many  hours  wese  not  a 
aaatch  for  the  plam  commoa  senie  at 
twelve  honest  men.  It  faaid  been  said  that 
the  association,  which  had  exprened  an 
intention  of  oowMnencwig  posecvtioss 
a^^st  the  authors  and  pwibsben  of  t^ 
ditioas  writings,  were  consideied,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  as  having  been  guilt)'  of 
what  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  HeniJ 
8th,  called  Maintenance.  That  act,  hoi^ 
ever,  only  went  to  private  suits;  tixt 
therefore  the  accasatiooy  in  the  P'J?^ 
instance,  did  not  apply.  His  lordship 
then  spoke  irf  the  eflfect  of  Fieach  prm- 
dples,  and  aUoded  So  the  proceedmp«> 
the  10th  of  August,  and  the  M  ^fj^ 
tember.  It  was  for  the  pwpose  of  (^ 
venting  the  miscUof  that  most  seoeM^y 
Iran  the  propagatiod  of  sash  pff^ 
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Hie  Mtrqub  of  TiuAfiM  aaid^  ke 
diouU  support  die  bill,  became  be  be* 
Keved  tbel  we  bed  aeme  diegcr  te  a{&- 
prdieed;  b«t  be  nutt  repeat,  tibat  k 
eppeered  to  Um  tbat  tbe  cabunity  wkli 
mkA  we.  were  eew  ihreetened^  was  owin^ 
in  floaie  degree  te  tbe  negligence  of  our, 
mtnistefa.  If  they  bad  been  as  TigibiDt 
ee  they  oi^it,  they  might  have  averted 
the  diiiieBs  whick  thia  country  was  about 
to  feeL  He  expressed  no  eeneral  satis- 
faction, at  tbe  conduct  of  affleittistratien, 
but  supported  this  bill  merely  because  be 
thou^  it  a  necessary  measure. 

Mr.  Wimdkam  approved  of  the  bill. 
He  bad  heard  gentlemen  say  they  knew 
not  on  what  principle  it  could  be  sup^ 
ported,  and  he  would,  by  way  of  general 
efaservBtion^  say  tbat  he  knew  of  no  praw 
ciple  on  which  it  ought  to  be  opposed, 
Propoaitionsy  indeed,  had  been  stated, 
but  they  were  all  liable  to  one  objection 
*»tbey  were  all  general.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, as  tbat  danger  did  not  exist ;  that 
iEBintaters  deserved  no  confidence;  that 
tbe  emigranta  could  not  be  distinguished 
the  one  from  tbe  other.  These  cSiserva* 
tione  were  very  ingenious ;  but  they  were 
all  very  much  out  of  their  place,  and  to 
aucfa  general  observations  be  could  only 
return  general  answers^  iducb  was,  that 
the  accounts  of  inaerrectiona,  or  of  pre- 
bable  insurrections,  and  other  dangers, 
could  not  be  judged  of  by  detached  acts, 
but  nmst  be  taken  altogether,  it  would 
be  aa  ridicehios  in  miaiaters  in  such  a  sk 
tualion  as  this  countiy  was  in  at  present,  te 
give  to  that  House  any  specific  fiict  whicb 
they  knew  of,  as  it  was  m  the  case,  where  a 
oaen,  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  bouse, 
iKougbt  a  brick  in  bis  pocket.  In  tUa  case 
single  iicta  were  nothuie ;  but  when  they 
were  takoi  jointfy  witn  other  eircmn* 
ataneca,  then  they  became  of  importance* 
Be  waa  fiur  firom  being  of  opinion,  tbatgen« 
tleraen  en  the  ministarial  side  of  tbe 
House,  were  the  frameis  of  the  ahurm 
whick  had  spread  over  the  country,  be- 
cause duit  condusiesi  did  not  correspond 
with  fiwts  and datea.  Sometime  previous 
te  tbe  meeting  of  parliament,  be  was  so 
Uk  from  tbmkbig  that  mintsters  had 
sbown  an  cpdeaeout  to  create  an  alarnv 
that  the  greatest  subject  a#  bis  afanawasy 
tbat  minialers  did  set  state  any  tbmg 
upon  die  aobject  to  tbe  enMic.  He 
tbet^jbt  that  snpineecos  was  unnutablte  te 
than,  aikl  thia  WW  •  cwse  of  Wealann. 
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At  te  tbe  nB«idl>er  of  persona  vdke  y 
supfMiaed  to  be  diaafibcted,  he  bad  never 
repreasnted  them  aa  fovasing  any  diing 
Kkft  a  mqeiity  in  tins  oauniiy ;  if  tbej 
kad^  we  should  not  have  walked  the  stwjUs 
in  safety,  nor  assembled  in  .that  Heese  in 
^uiet;  but  he  knew  that  slrengtit  witb 
aacb  persons,  altbowgb  weakat  imt,  most 
in  time  be  vety  imni^bdile,  and  tbej 
would  take  care  te  be  well  acqnainted 
with  their  power  before  they  came  to  act 
upon  theif  opinion.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  know  exactly  bow  tbeae  persona  Mb^ 
or  when  they  intended  te  coBBmil  viohncey 
but  if  be  were  te  judge  6em  the  confi* 
dence  of  the  feoks  of  certain  eersona,  he 
would  say  that,  according  to  tbeir  supf] 
sition,  the  time  was  not  vi 
Here  Mr.  ¥rindfaam  alluded  to  the  pes^ 
sons  who  were  lately  convicted  of  endea** 
vouriag  te  blew  up  the  wall  of  tbe  KtngV 
bendi  prison ;  to  the  expressions  of  one 
of  them,  who  bad  threatened  te  murder 
lords  Thorlow  and  Kenyon ;  to  the  cor^^ 
respondence  they  were  said  to  held  widi 
a  Reformation  Society  in  the  Borough ; 
to  the  aid  they  expected  from  a  mob» 
after  they  had  eflfected  their  escape ;  and 
then  maintained  that  these  thinp  were 
evidence  of  public  danger,  and  called  fbr 
the  vigilance  of  government.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  tbe  present  bUl  was  a  proper 
measure.  From  the  nature  of  the  power 
to  be  etren  to  ministers,  there  was  no 
probabmty  of  dieir  abusiM  it.  Besides^ 
there  waa  a  material  diflference  in  Uie 
eperetion  of  a  biU  of  this  sort,  as  applied 
to  the  ease  ef  a  native,  and  that  o^  a  'fiji 
reigner.  la  the  act  of  tvaasport|itibll;<m 
Instaace,  to  a  native,  it  is  alm^s^  eqbaMU 
horror  to  a  sentence  of  death ;  *btfr^^y  ' 
^  foreigner,  who  came  here,  perhapflv*i||Kit 
compufaion,  and  was  eager  to  ^;  ^^^ 
agai%itwasno  punishment:  te"lilii*h'e 
person  it  was  something  like  drownibfi^  i 
WL,  In  short,  he  had  not  the  least  d»A 
culty  in  giving  this  bill  his  support,  and 
in  conai^ring  this  as  one  of  the  mstancea 
in  wbidi  he  waa  about  to  support  ge^* 
venunent.  Upon  the  subject  of  support* 
ittg  administretion,  he  begged  to  be  uni- 
derstood  as  speaking  no  sentiments  but 
his  own.  What  did  any  man  mean,  when 
be  sasd  he  would  support  administratioD  } 
Why  be  meant  this,  that  he  would  sap* 
port  them  in  a  fair,  liberal  construction 
ef  the  word,  which  ^ould^be  understood 
according  to  tbe  time  and  circumstanoei 
of  the  speaker,  and  Arernment — this  waa 
huqpMge  for  a  gea&man  on  the  opposi- 
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lion  side  of  the  House.  When  a  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  said,  that  he  meant 
to  support  administration,  what  did  he 
mean  r  Did  he  mean  to  say  he  would 
support  government  right  or  wrong? 
Certainly  not  No  man  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  so  destitute  of  principle ;  it 
only  meant  that  he  would  support  them 
while  he  thought  they  were  right,  but  to 
declare  it  was  rather  unnecessary.  It 
was  peculiarly  the  subject  of  debate  in 
the  year  1784,  and  was  the  basis  of  the 
difference  between  him  and  the  present 
administration ;  and  he  was  still  of  opi* 
nion  that  the  judgment  of  parliament 
should  have  an  unison  with  the  general 
practice  of  administration,  and  that  none 
should  be  appointed  to  places  of  impor- 
tance, who  Bad  not  the  confidence  of  that 
House ;  and  this,  he  said,  because  much 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  House  must 
depend  upon  confidence.  Upon  some 
measures  a  great  deal  depended  on  confi- 
dence in  administration.  Upon  others 
the  whole  might  be  a  point  of  confidence. 
If  these  observations  were  true  in  general, 
of  which  he  had  no  doubt,  there  were 
oUier  measures  that  from  their  own  na- 
ture were  still  more  delicate,  because 
from  their  very  nature  they  would  not 
admit  of  disagreement  of  opmion.  With 
respect  to  the  difference  ot  conduct  be- 
tween a  gentleman  supporting  what  is 
called  opposition,  and  what  is  called  sup- 

Eorting  government,  it  seemed  to  him  to 
e  this .  the  gentleman  in  favour  of  ad- 
ministration might  say,  <'  I  will  support 
government  until  I  see  a  reason  why  it 
lould  not  be  supported.'*  The  gentle- 
man in  opposition  should  say,  <*  I  will 
oppose  administration  until  I  see  a  reason 
inkj  they  should  be  supported."  As  to 
his  sentiments,  he  had  not  changed  his 
mind  upon  the  affiiirs  of  Europe,  nor  had 
be  determined  to  support  all  the  mea- 
sures .  of  administration.  What,  then, 
was  his  reason  for  supporting  the  mea- 
sures of  administration  now?  He  be- 
lieved it  must  be  looked  for,  and  it  would 
be  found,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  But  why  should  he  support 
the  present  administration,  if  he  thought 
there  were  others  who  were  more  fit  to  fill 
their  stations  ?  This  required  many  obser- 
vations. In  the  first  place,  if  a  bad  admi- 
nistration wds  a  bad  thing,  so  was  a  weak 
administration*  Now,  supposing  an  ad- 
ministration tb  be  bad,  it  followed  of 
course,  that  it  musttbe  made  a  weak  one 
before  it  could  be  OYerturned.     In  the 


interim  great  danger  might  happen  to  the 

country,  particularly  from  want  of  confi- 
dence m  time  of  difficulty.  He  defined 
a  systematic  opposition  to  be  opposing  a 
minister  wherever  he  was  wrong,  for  the 
purpose  of  finally  overturning,  and  dis- 
placing him  from  power,  but  by  no  means 
m  any  measure  that  appeared  to  be  right. 
But  when  he  looked  on  the  situation  of  this 
country  he  wished  to  know  if  any  thing 
could  counterbalance  the  danger  of  remoT* 
ing  a  minister  at  this  time ;  and  he  begged 
the  House  to  reflect,  whether  the  prop(»ed 
advantage  would  be  worth  the  risk ;  and 
therefore,  although  he  might  thuik  that 
(he  begged  now  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  hypothetically,  and  not  from 
any  opinion  of  his  own),  a  better  admi- 
nistration might  be  formed,  still  he  would 
not  vote  for  its  change  at  present  He 
would  go  farther :  he  woula  say,  that  an 
administration,  being  a  bad  one,  was  a 
reason  why  at  this  time  he  should  not  at- 
tempt to  remove  them  ;  because,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  might  be  bad,  would 
they,  by  all  means,  strive  to  remam  io 
power,  to  the  neglect  and  detriment  of 
the  public  business.  He  would  in  that 
case  say  to  them,  "  I  will  not  give  you  the 
excuse  of  being  illiberally  opposed— Do 
your  dut}',  and  1  will  support  you." 

Mr.  Thomas  GrenviUe  explained  why 
he  voted  for  the  bill,  after  having  opposed 
the  unlimited  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  vote  in  the  address  on  die  opening  of 
the  session.     He  approved  of  their  as- 
sembling parliament,  and  calling  out  the 
militia ;  but  he  thought  Uiat  they  did  both 
in  an  improper  manner.     Had  they  al- 
leged the  situation  of  the  country  as  the 
reason,  and  come  to  parliament  f  «r  an  act 
of  indemnity ,  on  account  of  having  adopted 
measures  whidi  the  exigency  of  the  case 
required,  but  which  law  did  not  warrant, 
they  should  have  had  his  support ;  but  he 
thought  it  a  most  danserous  thing  to 
leave  to  any  ministers  the  interpretation 
of  an  act  of  parliament  on  the  mere  letterj 
without  regard  to  the  spirit.    To  the  bili 
there  was  no  such  objection.    It  was  evi- 
dently called  for  by  Uie  circumstances  of 
the  time;  and  instead  of  being  an  act  of 
rigour  and  oppression,  it  was,  in  his  op>' 
nion,  an  act  of  benevolence  and  humawjy* 
WTien  other  countries  were  compelled  by 
their  fears  to  refuse  an  asylum  *^'K^ 
the  guilty  and  the  unfortunate,  it  envied 
us  to  extend  our  hospitality  to  tbo^ 
whom  ai^chy»  injustice,  aaa  the  i^^ft 
t 
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imminent  personal  clanger,  had  driven 
from  their  own  country  ;  while  it  enabled 
us  to  guard  against  those  who  came,  not 
to  assassinate  this  or  that  man,  but  to  as- 
sassinate our  ft-ee  and  excellent  constitu- 
tion«  It  was  said  to  give  a  power  to  mi- 
nisters without  responsibility;  but  their  re- 
sponsibility was  increased  by  it,  because, 
as  it  gave  them  greater  power,  it  made 
them  answerable  to  the  country  both  for 
what  they  did  and  what  they  omitted. 
The  commercial  treaty  was  not  violated 
by  it ;  for  the  state  of  things  to  which  it 
applied  was  an  extraordmary  circum- 
stance, which,  at  the  time  of  forming  the 
commercial  treaty,  no  man  could  have  in 
bis  contemplation.  On  the  necessity  of 
the  btl]  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox). 
The  instances  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
di&ered  from  him  were  but  few,  and  he 
was  sure  they  would  not  now  be  more. 
Such  accidental  differences  he  regretted 
only  as  his  high  opinion  of  the  superior 
talents  of  his  right  hon.  friend  maoe  him 
always  suspect  his  own  judgment.  More 
than  this  it  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
improper  to  say.  It  would  be  unworthy 
of  nim,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  doing 
his  duty,  as  in  his  conscience  he  thought 
rights  unworthy  of  the  character  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  whose  generous,  candid, 
and  numiy  mind  would  scorn  any  support 
but  that  of  men  who  supported  him  on 

Srinciple,  and  who  would  openly  avow  a 
ifferenoe  of  opinion  when  they  felt  it. 
If  the  country  had  received  much  benefit 
from  theexertionsof  his  rieht  hon.  ^end 
and  those  who  acted  with  him,  their  pre- 
sent difference  would  be  an  advantage, 
not  a  loss.  The  public  would  give  them 
credit  for  the  integrity  of  their  motives, 
when  tliey  were  seen  to  differ  in  opinion, 
and  consequently  for  the  same  motives 
when  they  were 'seen  to  concur;  so  that 
he  trusted  their  connexion,  by  the  pre- 
sent difference,  would  be  strengthened, 
not  impaired. 

Mr.  Mitford  said,  that  the  very  reusons 
which  had  been  adduced  against  the  pro- 
babiUty  of  danger,  proved  its  existence. 
He  explained  the  clause  of  Magna 
Charta,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  present  bill  did  not  operate  as  the 
virtual  repeal  of  that  clause.  Precedents 
were  by  no  means  wanting  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  present  meagre.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  4th  the  influx  of  foreigners  was 
greatly  feared,  and  orders  were  issued, 
that,  if  vessels  should  arrive  at  the  diffe- 


rent ports  with  foreigners,  those  foreign* 
ers  should  be  detained  in  the  ports,  as 
their  influx  was  a  subject  of  much  alann. 
The  present  act,  however,  particularly 
ascertained  who  were  proper,  and  who 
were  improper,  objects  to  be  received. 
It  was  not  mtended  to  deny  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country  to  such  men  as  La 
Fayette,  and  those  who  had  been  the 
framers  of  the  late  monarchical  constitu- 
tion of  France.  An  hon.  gentleman  had 
expressed  a  wish,  that  we  could  draw  a 
line  round  France,  or  round  this  countiTy. 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  us  from  the 
contagion  or  French  principles.  The  pre- 
sent bill  tended  to  draw  that  line,  and  to  • 
produce,  as  much  as  possible,  so  salutary 
an  e&ct.  What  the  nature  of  French 
principles  was,  was  evident  from  the  reso- 
lutions of  certain  societies,  and  fron^  the 
writings  circulated  in  this  cotmtry.  That 
dangerous  doctrines  had  been  introduced, 
into  this  country  was  evident  from  certain, 
cant  words  that  were  common.  One  of 
these,  *'  the  national  will,"  he  was  sorry 
to  see  in  the  report  of  a  late  speech  by  a. 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Erskme).  The 
phrase,  he  believed,  had  not  been  used  by 
the  learned  gentleman,  but  inserted  by 
:  the  newspaper  reporter ;  the  insertion, 
however,  was  a  proof  that  the  phrase  was 
;  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  reporter.  The 
;  resolutions  of  the  society  at  Norwich 
I  boldly  stated,  that  when  the  national  will 
was  nreely  expressed  by  the  majority  of 
I  the  people,  it  ought  not  by  any  other 
power  or  authority  to  be  set  aside.  He, 
for  his  part,  knew  no  other  mode  of  ex* 
I  pressing  the  national  will  but  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  national  opinion  might 
'  be  expressed  without  doors ;  but  the  na- 
.  tion  could  make  no  formal  act,  inde- 
I  pendent  of  its  parliament,  than  that  of 
j  petitioning,  though  Mr.  Paine  had  thought 
proper  to  treat  that  ri^ht  with  contempt. 
Another  of  the  doctnnes  for  which  ttie 
advocates  of  French  principles  contended 
was,  liberty  and  equality.  Such  terms, 
however,  were  inconsistent;  for  where 
equality  was  established  liberty  could  not 
possibly  exist.  Liberty  and  equality  could 
exist  together  only  on  paper,  or  in  the 
cry  of  a  mob.  Where  distinction  of 
orders  was  destroyed,  government  was  at 
an  end.  The  prmciple  of  equality  was 
totally  inconsistent  with  a  well-constituted 
government,  which,  as  in  this  country, 
having  the  people  as  the  base  of  the  py- 
ramid,* and  tne  various  orders  rising,  by 
imperceptible  gradations,  one  above  the 
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Qtber,  boasts  the  crown  for  its  point. 
Such  was  not  the  case  in  Fhmce.  Mr. 
Mitfbrd  here  applied  the  fbllowinff  pas- 
sage from  Shakespeare's  Troilas  and  Cfes- 
sjcw  to  the  present  distracted  state  of 
France: 

^^Take  but  deme  away,  untune  that  %tmg, 
^  Andy  harky  what  discoid  foDows  \  each  thmg 

meets 
*' In  meer  oppugnancy :  the  hounded  waters 
^  Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the 

shores, 
^  And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 
"  Strength  shoula  be  lord  of  imbeality, 
^  And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  &ther 

dead; 
^  Force  should  be  right,  or,  rather,  right  and 

wrong, 
^  (Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
^  Should  Ipse  their  names,  and  so  should  Jus- 
tice too. 
'<  Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 
**  Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
^  And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 
^  So  doubly  seconded  with  wiU  and  power, 
^  Must  make,  perforce,  an  universal  prey, 
'^  And,  last,  eat  up  himself." 

In  that  country,  in  the  language  of  the 
.  writer,  appetite,  led  on  by  wm  and  power, 
would  make  every  thing  its  P^y^  till  at 
last  it  should  devour  itself.  There  could 
he  no  government,  no  order,  no  peace*  no 
security  for  Europe,  or  for  this  country, 
till  the  whole  system  on  which  the  French 
hfi4  been  latelv  acting  was  abandoned^ 
an4  a  better  taken  vp  in  its  room. 

M c*  Fox  said,  that  the  immediate  ques- 
tion before  the  House  had  been  discussed 
inamanner  so  general,  and  so  many  ex- 
traneous topics  had  heen  introduced^  that 
he  must  depart  from  the  mode  in  which 
he  had  meant  to  treat  it.  He  would 
beein  with  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  examine  what  d^ree  of  danger 
existed  when  parliament  met,  and  what 
deforce  of  danger  existed  now.  His 
opmion  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
(and  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood, or  what  he  said  misinterpreted  now, 
as  had  been  the  case  then),  was,  that  no 
danger  existed  to  justify  the  measure  of 
calhng  out  the  militia  and  assembling  par- 
liament, and  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  done*  His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wind- 
ham) had  said,  that  the  dangers  alleged  in 
the  proclamation  were  not  to  be  judged  of 
in  detail ;  that  they  would  make  no  figure 
mentioned  individually,  but  were  to  be  es- 
timated by  the  impression  made  upon  every 
num's  mmda  by  the  whole  taken  toge- 
ther. Tluit  they  were  not  to  bedetailed  ne 


waa  ready  to  ad^ll,  for  <<  dahw  versitiv  in 
ffeoeralibus,"  theywould  aoS  hmr  detailing, 
if  they  were  to  be  nenlianed  indUYidoally; 
they  would  appear  so  tamkj  inavgnificaDt 
circumstances  as  to  excite  ndicule  instead 
of  alarm,  and  therdToreUshonoitrablefiieDd 
did  right  in  b^ging  that  they  migfatbeio 
mentioned.    1^  danger,  wliatever  might 
be  its  degree,  had  two  sotutrea :  first,  the 
fear  of  tl^  propagalaoni  of  French  ophuost 
in  this  country ;  and,  ne^t,  the  fear  of  the 
progressof  the  French  arniB.     Tbeae  might 
for  one   purpose    be   taken    conjointly, 
but  he  intreated  that  they  might  be  fiik 
considered  distinctly,  for  he  saw  them  io 
very  different  points  of  view.     The  propa- 
gation of  French  opinions  in  this  oountiy 
was,  in  his  opinion,  so  very  small,  so  very 
much  confined,  as  to  am>rd  no  seriom 
cause  ofa|arm  to  any  mind  of  rational  ooo- 
stancy.    It  had  been  said,  that  the  ^rods< 
mation  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  «f 
parliament  had  checked  the  growth  of  the 
evil ;  but  this  was  a  mere  graiis  dktumj 
for  those  who  said  so  were  not  able  to  sd« 
duce  juridical,  for  that  was  not  reouiredof 
them,  but  m'udential  proof  that  it  nadever 
existed.    What,  then,  was   the  alann  ? 
Those  who  thouffht  they  had  oiuse  for 
alarm  in  May,  might  naturally  think  thit 
they  had  still  greater  cause ;  that  those 
who  entertamed  those  obnoxious  opinioiu 
would  disseminate  them  with  greater  cod- 
fidence,  would  act  on  them  with  8T^^ 
boldness,  when  Uie  French  arms  prospered. 
For  those  parts  of  tlie  country  in  winch  he 
had  not  resided  he  did  not  pretend  to  so- 
awer  ;  but,  in  this  town  at  least,  and,  as 
he  had  every  reason  to  brieve,  in  all  oth^ 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  these  French  opi- 
nions had  not  been  adopted  to  any  degree 
that  could  be  called  alarming.    His  hon* 
frieadhad  saki^  let  them  compare  the  phe- 
nomena with  the  theory,  «id  they  could  not 
fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  dai^    ^ 
hon.  friend's  mind,  he  rather  believed,  was 
so  full  of  the  theory,  that  heoonldnotbelp 
inferring  the  phenomena,  instead  of  vaisag 
the  theory  mm  .well  ascertained  phea^ 
mena.     F<tf  his  part,  he  had  always  mi»f 
that  whatever  progress  the  doctrinesw 
France  misht  make  in  other  ooualries,  they 
would  make  biA  little  here,  where  ratifW 
liberty  was  eii||oyed.and  understood.   He 
foun^  his  hopes  of  this  on  his  own  opi- 
nion of  the  constitution,  and  the  sttscb- 
ment  of  the  people  to  it ;  and  the  ^ 
had  justified  his  hopes,  instead  of  thev^ 
of  some  other  persons.    If  real  danger  haii 
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hended  liad  1>een  ptoceedlng  t6  action,  if 
they  had  hecKi  rising  in  anns,  if  they  had 
been   ^ing  to  take    posfleflsicm  of  the 
Tower  ^suppositions  which  now  no  man 
beUevea),  then,  indeed,  calKng  out  the 
militia  would  have  been  a  wise  and  a 
ncceaaairy  meaiton?.      But,   Sf  no   such 
act    was    itnpeiiding,    to  w^at    purpose 
was    a   mililarv   force    prepared?      To 
repel  opinions  r  Opinions  were  never  yet 
driven  out  of  a  country  by  ptkes,  and 
swords,  and  guns.    Agamst  them  the  mt- 
htsa  w«M  no  dc^fence.    How,  then,  were 
they  to  be  met  if  they  existed  ?  By  con- 
tempt, If  they  were  absurd ;  by  atrgument, 
if  mecious ;  W  prosecutions,  if  they  were 
aeakious ;  akhough  that  certainly  was  not 
a  mode  irfm:%  he  would  recommend,  but  it 
was  a  mode  which  ministers  had  before  re- 
sorted to,  and  which  they  had  still  in  their 
power.    If,  indeed,  any  danger  did  exist. 
It  was  not  to  be  repelled  by  calling  out  the 
militia,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  waging 
war  with  obnoxious  political  principles, 
bringing  bodies  of  them  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the    metropolis.     If,    then,    no    act, 
founded  on  these  opinions,  was  believed  to 
be  cemojtted  or  intended,  they  who  voted 
agflinM  the  address  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seamn  were  right;  for  no  good  sround  had 
beeti  "laid  for  the  measures  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  approve.  Cotdd  not  minis- 
ters liave  prosecuted  Paine  without  an 
amy  ?  Was  any  apprehension  stated  that 
the  trial  would  not  be  suffered  to  go  on  in 
the  asual  course  ?.  He  had  been  asked  hv 
a  learned  gentleman,  whether  or  net  aboox 
wiifh  an  evil  tendency  was  to  be  declared 
mnocent,  because  not  coupled  with  any 
act,  and  without  proof  of  extrinsic  circum- 
stances ?  His  answer  was,  certainly  not, 
but  the  evil  tendency  must  be  proved. 
Sometimes  the  evil  tendency  might  be  evi« 
dent  iron  the  book  itself ;  sometimes  it 
miglift  not,  wil!bout  being  coupled  with  ex- 
trinsic circumstances;  «id  where  this  was 
l^e  case,  ^e  extrinsic  circumstances  must 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury 
befcve  they  were  warranted  in  pronounce 
fn^  guiHy.    This  was  his  opinion  ;  and 
this  he  diought  had  been  so  sufficiently 
anderstoodby  both  sides  of  die  House  in 
the  debates  on  the  libel  bill,  as  to  prevent 
any  misrepresentation.    The  alarm,  then, 
on  the  propagation  of  opinions  could  not 
justify  the  remedy  which  ministers  had 
adopted,  especially  when  it  was  coupled 
widi  aifidse  assertion  of  insurrections,  and, 
therefore,  if  It  did  not  create,  it  certandy 
iMgaentel,  4e  rianiN«he  tneant  not  in 


the  blind  of  his  hon.  friend;  he  had  been 
full  of  alarm  for  several  months*— an  alarm 
diat  had  taken  sudi  complete  possession 
of  his  ardent  mu^nation,  that  he  could  at* 
tend  to  nothing  else,  and  he  feared  it 
would  be  several  months  more  before  h^ 
coukL  be  set  right  upon  this  subject.  Ano- 
ther ground  of  alarm  was  the  progress  of 
the  In^endi  arms.  They  who  represented 
him  as  indifi^^ent  to  that  progress,  ^hhn 
great  injustice.  He  was  by  no  means  M. 
He  thought  the  same  national  spirit  that, 
tinder  I^uis  XIV.  had  threatened  the 
liberties  of  all  Europe,  might  influence,  and 
actually  had  influenced,  the  conduct  df 
the  French  at  present ;  and  he  might  per- 
haps think  that  this  national  sjmit  ^Ms 
more  likely  to  collect  and  actnowAtan  at 
the  time  to  which  he  alluded.  He  had 
even  said  that  this  country  oueht  to  have 
interfered  at  an  earlier  period.  He  di& 
fered  from  a  noble  lord  (Wycombe)  who 
had  spoken  so  ably,  and  with  so  muaipnv- 
priety,  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  co||* 
cur  in  all  the  noble  lord  had  said  on  two 
material  points.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  if  not 
guaranteed  to  the  Dutch  by  the  letter  of 
the  treaty  of  1788,  was  virtually  ^uaran« 
teed  to  them  by  that  treaty,  and,  if  tfiey 
insisted  upon  it,  would  assuredly  be  a  good 
casus  foederis.  He  difiered  also  from  the 
noble  lord  in  thinking,  that  however  much 
he  might  disapprove  of  any  treaty  at  the 
time  it  was  neeociating,  when  concluded^ 
it  was  as  reli^onsly  to  be  adhered  to  by 
Ifhose  who  disapproved  of  it  as  by  those 
who  made  it.  But  in  all  these  cases  both 
die  contracting  parties  were  to  be  con« 
sidered,  the]>nncipal  and  the  ally,  and 
they  were  not  to  go  to  war,  even  m  sup* 
port  of  the  treaty,  without  a  mutual  re* 
gard  to  the  joint  interests  of  both.  In 
Uie  present  case,  he  thought  it  probable 
that,  considering  the  risk  to  be  run,  and 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  Scheldt,  Holland  might  prefer 
giving  it  up,  to  the  danger  and  expense 
of  a  war.  If  so,  surefy  we  were  not 
to  force  ^  Dutch  into  a  war  against 
their  own  sense  of  their  own  interest^ 
because  we  were  their  ally.  The  de- 
cree of  the  French  convention  of  in- 
-stroction  to  their  generals  he  should  also 
consider  as  a  declaration  of  hostility,  if 
not  repealed  or  explained  to  our  satisihc* 
tion ;  always  understanding  that  this  sa- 
tisfaction was  to  be  demanded  in  the 
proper  way.  He,  therefore,  saw  caiisea 
of  external  danger,  and  might  perhaps 
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think  that  it  was  m  a  great  measure  ow- 
ing to  the  neglect  of  ministers;  but  when 
iie  saw  the  armies  and  the  fleets  of  France* 
.and  recollected  thai  we  had  no  public 
means  of  communication  by  which  any 
.differences  that  had  arisen,  or  might 
arise,  could  be  explained,  the  danger  ap- 

rred  great  and  imnunent  indeed.  When 
considered  the  various  relations  in 
which  we  stood  with  respect  to  France, 
and  the  numerous  points  on  which  the 
two  countries  might  mterfere,  the  circum- 
stance alone  of  having  no  public  commu- 
iiication  would  in  itself  be  a  great  cause 
of  peril.  For  this  reason,  he  had  voted 
.for  an  army  and  a  navy,  not  for  any  of 
the  eccentric  reasons  given  by  his  non. 
i  friend,  that  he  would  support  ministers 
because  he  thought  them  unfit  for  their 
situations ;  but  because  he  never  knew  a 
.minister  so  bad,  that  he  would  not  trust 
him  with  a  fleet  and  army  rather  than  ex- 
.pose  the  country  to  danger. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  internal 
,and  external  danger,  he  would  ask,  how 
the  measures  that  had  been  adopted  were 
.  the  proper  remedy  ?  If  considered  dis- 
tinctly, eitlier  the  measure  or  the  mode 
^did  not  apply.  If  connected,  the  remedy 
for  the  one  was  no  remedy  for  the  other. 
If  France  threatened  to  invade  Holland, 
or  refused  an  explanation  of  the  offensive 
.decree,  calline  out  the  militia  would  be 
right;  but  WT  crushing  objectionable 
opinions  or  doctrines  assuredly  not.  He 
knew  not  how  to  fight  an  opimon,  nor  did 
history  furnish  him  with  instruction. 
The  opinions  of  Luther  and  of  Calvin 
had  been  combated  by  arms ;  there  was 
»o  want  of  war,  no  want  of  blood,  no 
want  of  confederacies  of  princes,  to  ex- 
tirpate them.  But  were  they  extirpated? 
No:  they  had  spread  and  flourished 
through  bloodshed  and  persecution.  The 
comparison  of  these  with  opinions  ofano- 
.ther  description  might  seem  invidious; 
but  it  was  so  only  if  they  were  attacked 
by  reason,  not  if  attacked  by  war.  By 
force  and  power,  no  opinion,  good  orbau, 
had  ever  been  subdued.  But  then,  it  was 
said,  if  we  went  to  war,  one  of  the  wea- 
pons of  the  French  would  be,  instilling 
their  opinions  into  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple. If  it  was,  he  trusted  it  would  fail. 
But  would  a  danger  so  much  drearied  in 
peace  be  less  in  time  of  war  ?  War,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  would  be  successful ; 
but  were  we  such  children  as  to  forget, 
that  in  war  the  sway  of  fortune  was  great, 
and  that  the  burth^  of  certain  taxeS;  dis- 
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I  gust  at  ill  success,  and  indignation    aC 
I  misconduct,     would  dispose   the    mind9 
;  of  men  to  receive  doctrine*  and  impres- 
I  sions  unfavourable  to  the  constitution? 
I  Even  all  this  he  hoped  they  would  resist  r 
I  but  it  would  be  putting  them  to  a  severer 
trial  than  he  wished  to  see.     On  these  oc- 
casions it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
say,  that  he,  who  loved  the  constitution, 
disapproved  of  the  opinions  of  those  who 
said  that  we  had  no  constitution.     His 
love  of  the  constitution  was  to  the  con- 
stitution on  its  old  form,  ^icH  had  sub- 
sisted by  constant  reformation,   and  was 
of  such  a  nature,  that  if  it  was  not  im- 
proving, it  was  in  a  state  of  decay.    He 
was    happy  to  find  by  the  resolutions 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  that 
in  his  opinion,  he  was  not  singular.     Like 
every  human  production,  the  constitution 
was  not  perfect,  and  if  it  were,  it  would 
not  long  continue  so,  unless  the  practice 
of  it  was  carefully  watched,  and  if  that 
spirit  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  tlie  peo- 

f)le,  which  was  its  best  security,  were 
uUed  to  sleep.  Melancholy,  therefore, 
as  the  present  prospect  was,  he  saw  more 
danger  than  ever  from  that  prospect  from 
pushing  the  present  alann  too  far,  and 
making  the  people  see  the  picture  all  on 
one  side*— the  dangers  of  anarchy  only, 
while  they  were  inattentive  to  the  abuses 
and  encroachments  of  the  executive  power 
on  the  other.  If  the  bill  was  intended  to 
guard  us  against  internal  danger,  whUe 
we  were  at  war  with  France,  we  knew 
that  in  1715  and  174<5  the  French  had 
not  been  sparing  of  attempts  to  sow  dis- 
sentions  and  excite  rebellion  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  yet  we  had,  by  the  commercial 
treaty,  provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
aliens  ot  both  countries,  even  afker  an  ac- 
tual declaration  of  war.  Did  it  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  opinions? 
No.  We  had  not  yet  come  to  the  mea- 
sure of  prohibiting  all  French  books  and 
papers,  which  Spain  had  adopted  about  a 
year  aeo ;  nor  was  the  policy  or  the  wis- 
dom of  it  so  much  applauded  as  to  induce 
us  to  follow  the  example.  But  these 
opinions  were  propagated  by  conversa- 
tion !  What,  then,  did  a  Frenchman^ 
when  he  landed,  find  an  audience  to  un- 
derstand the  terms  of  his  philosophy,  and 
immediately  open  a  sort  of  Tusculan  dis- 
putation? Were  th*?y  disseminated  in 
clubs  and  convivial  meetings,  where  mea 
were  disposed  to  approve  rather  of  what 
was  animated  than  what  was  proper? 
The  very  idea  of  a  Frenchman  getting  i^ 
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ti9  iMprangue  in  his  broken  English,  at 
Bttcb  «  meeting,  iras  too  ridiculous  to  be 
mentioned.  If  they  were  propagated  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  English  agents,  and 
these,  if  any  such  there  were,  which  he 
did  not  much  believe,  would  remain  in 
the  kingdom  if  every  foreigner  were  sent 
out  of  It. 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  was  a  com- 
plete delusion ;  for  it  stated  the  extraor- 
dinary resort  of  aliens  to  this  country,  as 
the  pretence  of  the  bill,  while  every  body 
knew  that  extraordinary  resort  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  circumstances  that  had  no 
connexion  with  it.  At  the  time  of  the 
jrevocatton  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  when  so 
many  Frenchmen  came  over  to  this  coun- 

2,  would  such  conduct  have  been  adopt- 
?  1£  it  had  been,  it  would  have  de- 
prived us  of  some  of  the  best  commer- 
cial advantages  that  we  enjoy  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  spirit  of  the  bill  was  kept 
up  in  the  mode  or  the  defence ;  for  it  was 
aaid  by  one  gentleman,  that  400  aliens 
had  marched  into  London  in  one  day, 
while  another  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke), 
said  he  had  examined  these  aliens  and 
foond  that  they  were  not  dangerous. 
Surely,  where  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
saw  no  danger,  every  body  else  might  be 
perfectly  at  ease !  Were  an  office  to  be 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  opinions  of  individuals,  and  how  they 
stood  affected  to  the  constitution  of  the 
•country,  no  person  could  be  better  qua- 
lified than  tne  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
conduct  the  inquiry.  Those  who  should 
stand  diis  test,  and  meet  with  his  appro- 
bation, might  be  reckoned  sound  indeed. 
With  respect  to  the  emigrants,  among 
whom  it  was  meant  to  make  a  distinction 
by  the  bill,  he  would  protect  those  who 
had  fidlen  a  sacrifice  to  their  opinions  in 
•favour  of  the  old  government  of  France ; 
cot  becaose  he  spproved  of  their  princi- 
ples, but  because  he  respected  their  mis- 
Ibrtuaes.  With  respect  to  those  who  Buf- 
feted for  their  attachmmit  to  the  new  con- 
stitution, he  had  heard  it  said  by  a  person 
of  high  rank,  that  if  La  Fayette  were 
here,  he  ought  to  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Was  this  to  be  endured?  Was  it 
fit  to  vest  any  ministers  with  such  a  power 
merely  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not 
abuse  it  i  The  third  description  of  those 
who  had  fled  cor  fear  of  punishment,  for 
being  concenied  in  the  detestable  massa- 
cre of  the  2nd  of  September,  all  men 
would  wish  tosee  removed  ;but  this  was  a 
iufident  ground  f^^r  a  particular  law. 
[VOL  XXX.] 
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The  horrors  of  that  day  ought  not  to  be 
mentioned  as  the  act  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, or  the  French  people,  for  both 
disclaimed  it ;  but  to  disclaim  was  not 
enough.  That  the  crime  was  not  pre- 
vented or  followed  up  by  striking  exam- 
ples of  punishment,  would  be  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  Paris  and  to  France.  But, 
were  we  to  go  to  war  on  account  of  these 
inhuman  murders?  No  war  could  be 
rational  that  had  not  some  object,  which 
being  obtained,  made  way  for  peace* 
We  were  not,  he  trusted,  going  to  war 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old  French  go- 
vernment, nor  for  the  extermination  of 
the  French  people.  What,  then,  had  the 
horrors  committed  in  France  to  do  with 
the  reasons  of  war  ?  But  thev  had  to  do 
with  the  passions  of  man,  ana  were  held 
out  to  blind  their  judgment  by  excit- 
ing their  indignation.  That  we  might 
have  a  rational  and  intelligible  account  of 
the  object  for  which  we  were  going  to  war, 
he  had  made  the  propositions  on  which 
the  House  had  already  decided:  and  noO- 
withstanding  their  ill  success,  he  should 
not  desist  tiU  such  an  account,  was  ob- 
tained. The  prerogative  of  the  crown  to 
send  foreigners  out  of  the  kinffdom,  said 
to  be  left  untouched  by  the  bill,  ought 
not  to  remain  in  doubt.  The  single  in- 
stance produced  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
4th  was  counterbalanced  by  another  in 
the  same  reign,  when  the  king^  did  the 
same  thing  by  the  authority  of  parliament 
which  he  had  done  before  by  his  own 
power.  He  believed  that  the  prerogative 
did  not  exist,'  and  if  it  did,  that  it  was  too 
dangerous  to  be  suffered  to  remain.  IC, 
on  Uie  other  hand,  it  was  a  prerogative 
for  the  good  of  die  people— if,  indeed* 
the  word  *<  people'*  was  not  expunged 
from  our  political  dictionary— -the  good 
of  the  people  being  the  only  foundation 
that  he  knew  for  any  prerogative,  it  was 
fit  that  it  diouid  be  clearly  defined  and 
understood,  either  by  an  enacting  or  a 
declaratory  law. 

In  answer  to  lord  Mulgrave,  Mr.  Fox 
paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  his  learn- 
ed friend  Mr.  Erskine,  to  whose  abilities 
and  perseverance  it  was  owing,  that  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  could  now  be  had  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  any  writii^  charged 
as  libellous.  He  said,  that  his  learned 
friend  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  honour  in  his  profession  if  he  had 
shrunk  from  the  defence  of  Mr.  Paine,  or 
showed  that  any  man  prosecuted  in  this 
country  could  be  depnv^  of  the  advan- 
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tage  of  colinflel,  where  counsel  was  al- 
lowed by  law.— To  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency in  having  signed  the  declaration 
of  a  society  against  seditious  writings, 
while  he  thought  such  societies  illegal, 
he  said  he  did  not  understand  the  decla- 
ration as  meaning  to  prosecute  any  writ- 
ings by  subscription ;  he  had  by  what  he 
said  at  the  meeting  expressly  guarded 
himself  in  this  particular,  and  was  told 
that  the  money  subscribed  was  not  for 
any  such  purpose,  but  to  pay  for  papers 
and  advertisements.  If  he  had  misunder- 
stood the  one,  or  been  misinformed  in 
the  other,  he  would  withdraw  his  name. 
He  had  signed  a  declaration  ofattadiment 
to  the  constitution,  because  he  thought 
it  of  importance  at  the  pres^it  moment 
to  let  foreigners,  and  especially  the 
French,  see  that  men  of  all  descriptions 
were  firmly  attached  to  it;  that  they  had 
been  grossly  deceived  by  the  addresses 
from  this  country,  which  told  them  that 
their  doctrines  were  very  generally  adopt- 
cdhere ;  that  they  had  b^n  deceived  oy 
the  minister's  proclamations,  stating  that 
there  was  great  danger  from  tlieir  doc- 
trines; that  they  had  been  decdved  by  the 
alarms  expressed  by  some^of  bis  own 
friends.  This  he  had  done,  and  every 
thing  consistent  with  honour  he  would 
still  do  to  prevent  a  war  with  France ; 
more  especially  a  war  on  false  hopes,  on 
one  part,  and  false  grounds  on  the  odier. 
On  the  subject  of  party-connexions  it 
was  seldom  proper — at  all  times  difficult 
•—to  speak,  and  ne  was  not  called  upon 
to  do  it.  He  would  only  just  show  his 
hon.,  friend  a  few  of  the  consequences 
arising  from  the  doctrine  he  had  laid 
down.  His  hon.  friend  would  oppose  a 
tninistry  where  he  had  hopes  of  turning 
them  out,  and  seeing  his  triends  get  into 
their  places :  but  when  those  hopes  were 
at  an  end  he  would  join  them.  Many  of 
tliose  who  had  formerly,  opposed  minis- 
ters had  done  so;  more  would  follow 
their  example;  but  tl>ey  had  never 
dreamt  that  they  should  have  so  good  a 
defence  for  their  conduct  as  the  system 
of  his  hon.  friend — a  doctrine  much  more 
convenient  for  others  than  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  for  himself.  Did  his  boo. 
friend  see  the  consequences  of  this  doc- 
trine? Could  he,  upon  reflection,  re- 
concile it  with  his  high  notions  ofhonour? 
Was  it  a  fit  lesson  to  teach  mmisters, 
that,'  if  by  their  misconduct  the  public 
safety  was  brought  into  danger,  then  they 
should  have  the  suppgrt  of  &ose  who  had 
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before  opposed  them?  Waa  it  proper 
thus  to  hold  out  a  reward  to  misconduct? 
Would  it  curb  the  inordinate  and  selfish 
ambition  of  men  in  power  to  say,  that  if 
he  thoucht  them  so  good  as  to  resign 
their  places  rather  than  their  country 
should  suffer,  he  would  oppose  them: 
but  if  he  thought  them  so  bad  as  to  sa^ 
orifice  their  countiy  to  their  own  love  of 
peace,  he  should  feel  himself  bound  not 
only  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  but  to 
join  them  ?  Thus  his  tion.  firiend  hdd 
out  a  premium  to  a  wicked  and  peraiei- 
ous  ambition,  and,  in  fact,  said  to  mi- 
nisters, in  order  to  retain  your  p\ace$, 
and  ensure  our  support  to  your  power, 
you  have  only  to  bring  the  country  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  If  fis  hon.  firiend  did 
join  ministers,  they  would  not  havemudi 
reason  to  be  proud ;  for,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciple, in  proportion  to  the  support  he 
gave  them,  would  be  his  bad  opmion  of 
those  lo  whom  he  went,  and  nis  good 
opinion  of  those  whom  he  had  left.  Mr. 
Fox  concluded  with  moving,  **  That  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  bill  be  post- 

goned  to  that  day  three  weeki,"  in  order» 
e  said,  to  give  time  for  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  of  the  necessity  alleged  for 
adopting  it. 

Mr.  Fitt  said,  that  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion, 
though  from  the  circumstance  of  his  ab- 
sence on  former  debates,  the  ground  of 
discussion  had  already  been  pre*occupied 
He  observed  that  a  great  variety  of  mat- 
ter had  been  introduced  into  ttie  present 
debate :  and  though  he  thought  tnat  the 
bill  before  the  House  might  oe  justified 
upon  much  narrower  ground,  still  he  did 
not  complain  of  any  irregidarily,  as  he 
considered  that  matter  as  connected  with 
the  situation  of  affiurs  from  which  arose 
the  necessity  for  the  present  measure. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  lift 
had  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  no  bill 
of  this  sort  ought  to  be  brought  forwan)^ 
except  upon  some  ground  of  positive  ci^ 
cumstances  upon  which  it  was  founded 
being  stated  in  the  preamble.  He  must 
remark,  however,  that  this  objection 
came  rather  too  late,  i^er  four  or  fi^6 
discussions  had  already  taken  place,  mor^ 
especially  with  respect  to  a  bill  which  wtf 
firom  its  nature  urgent,  and  which  if '^ 
was  proper  to  be  passed  at  all,  ought  to 
be  passed  immediately.  That  the  ri|f^ 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  declared  hims^j^ 
an  edemy  to  the  principle  of  the  bult 
should  propose  a  deday  of  three  weeks  i& 
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ordtTto  inq^nire  ^Bto  the  circumstances 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  was  not  sur- 
prjaing;    and  as  this  delay  would  take 
place  chiefly  during  the  holidays,  a  season 
D y  no  means  favourable  to  the  forwarding 
or  such  an  inquiry,  the  proposition  was 
almost  tantamount  to  the  rejection  of  the 
1>I11 ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  probdble 
that  those  who  approved  of  the  principle 
of  the  billy  who  thought  it  called  for  oy 
the  circumstances   of  the   time,    would 
easily  be  brought  to  concur  in  such  a 
delay.    The  only  ground,  indeed,  upon 
ivhidi  this  delay  could  be  justified,  was, 
that  the  bill  was  an  object  of  juridical  and 
not    of    legislative    deliberation.      But 
iNTould  the  right  hon.    gentleman   deny, 
that  the  propriety  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment interfermg  in  particular  circum- 
stances to  send  strangers  out  of  the  coun- 
try, or  to  regulate  tneir  residence  while 
they  should  remain  in  it,  was  a  fair  ob- 
ject of  legislative  deliberation  ?   On  dif- 
ftrent  occasions,  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  had  been 
auspended  without    any  previous  notice 
havms  been  given.     The  present  bill  he 
considered  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  no 
less  fiiir  when  there  occurred  an  occasion 
that  called  for  it,  than  an  augmentation 
of  the  naval  or  military  force  of  the  coun- 
try :   it  was  founded  in  facts  of  notoriety, 
and  the  most  evident  deductions  of  rea- 
soning.    If  he  was  called  upon  to  state 
the  particular  grounds  upon  which  the 
bill  was  founded,  the  only  difficulty  which 
he  should  find,  was,  that  these  grounds 
were  in  themselves  far  greater  than  the 
magnitude  of  the  measure.    If  he  should 
only  state,   that  by  some  extraordinary 
occurrence,  some  unforeseen  and  inevita- 
ble calamity  of  nature,  great  numbers  of 
foreigners  nad   come  into  this   country 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  without 
being  brought  here  for  any  purposes  of 
commerce,  or  without  any  possibility  of 
discrimination,  even  this  he  should  con- 
sider as  affording  a  sufficient  object  of 
jealousy  and  attention ;   but  when  it  ap- 
peared, that  these  persons  came  from  a 
country  whose  principles  were  inimical  to 
the  peace  and  order  of  every  other  go- 
vernment ;   and  though  many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  had  fled  here  in  order  to  find  a  re- 
fiige  from  the  sword  of  persecution,  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  that 
among  these  had  mingled  emissaries  for 
prey,  regard  for  our  own  interests  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  country,  enforced  the 
i^essity  of  peculiar  vigilance. 
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In  addition  to  all  these  circumstances, 
we  find  that  in  the  councils  of  that  coun-  « 
try,  from  which  these  persons  had  come, 
there  had  been  adopted  a  system  of  pro- 
pagating, bv  every  means  of  art  and 
force,  principles  inimical  to  tlie  govern- 
ment of  every  country,  and  that  they  were 
now  actually  carrying  on  a  war  i^nst 
the  established  government  of  other  coun- 
tries, under  the  specious  pretext  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  freedom.  When  he 
had  stated  these  circumstances,  would  it 
be  said  that  the  present  bill  had  been 
brought  forward  without  any  evidence  or 
ground  of  danger  ?  But  he  now  came  to 
the  climax  of  2l.  In  this  country  .itself 
there  had  been  found  persons  who  pro- 
fessed the  same  principles  with  those 
maintained  in  the  councils  of  that  neigh- 
bouring state,  and  held  out  the  model  of 
their  government  as  an  object  of  applause 
and  imitation ;  nay,  who  had  industriously 
propagated,  and  publicly  avowed,  that 
they  acted  with  them  in  concert :  they 
had  held  a  conrespondence  with  the  affili- 
ated societies  of  Jacobins ;  they  had  pre- 
sented addresses  to  the  Convention,  and 
had  there  been  received,  encouraged,  and 
cherished,  and  had,  in  return,  met  with 
offers  of  fraternity  and  succour.  Was 
there,  then,  not  reason  to  suppose,  that 
persons  might  have  been  sent  to  this 
country,  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  that 
concert?  Was  not  this  obvious  to  the 
understanding  and  feelings  of  every  gen- 
tleman present  ?  He  should  state  nothing 
from  his  own  personal  informatiop^  as  he 
considered  that  there  was,  in  the  preciask 
instance,  sufficient  ground  of ,  ai9{K)Q  and, 
decision  without  such  infor:fBdfttdf]k^^:>  he* 
should  only,  in  general,  $^y  tbgt?  as  far. 
as  he  had  opportunity  of  knowing,  he  bad 
reason  to  be  confirmed  in  every  suspicion, 
which  arose  from  that  situation  of  aflairs 
which  he  had  now  described.  It  had 
been  asked,  what  were  the  number  of 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  enor- 
mities too  shocking  to  relate  in  d  neigh- 
hourine  state,  who  were  now  in  this  coun- 
try ?  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  would  not  be  stopt  to  in- 
(luire,  by  a  select  committee,  wnat  was 
tne  number  of  these  pesons,  whether  they 
were  eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  what  was  the 
degree  of  mischief  which  they  might  com- 
mit, or  whether  they  had  been  sent  here 
for  the  most  horrid  of  all  purposes,  witii 
respect  to  the  royal  fiMVly-  In  all  such 
inquiries  the  evidence  ODtt  could  be  ob- 
tained was  only  by  hearsay,  which  was 
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always  uncertain.  The  number  of  those 
'  persons,  he  could  affirm,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  such  shocking  enormities, 
and  were  now  in  this  countryi  had  been 
stated  from  good  authoritv,  and  it  wa» 
from  a  mistake  that  a  noble  person  had 
been  represented  as  having  from  no  au- 
thority given  any  account  of  their  num- 
ber. But  if  he  knew  that  there  was  one, 
that  alone  afibrded  sufficient  ground  of 
suspicion  that  there  were  more.  And  if 
there  were  more,  it  was  to  be  recollected, 
that  these  were  not  to  act  upon  their  sin- 
gle strength,  but  in  conjunction  with  those 
m  this  country,  who  entertfuned  seditious 
views.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  was  to 
be  remarked,  that  a  mob,  which  might  at 
any  other  time  be  disregarded,  became  in 
such  a  situation  truly  alarming,  the 
smallest  spark  might  produce  an  explo- 
sion, while  there  were  a  set  of  desperate 
individuals  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  every  public  commotion,  and  convert 
it  to  their  own  purposes.  The  danger 
^en  arose  not  from  individual  strength, 
but  from  the  consiileration  of  the  whole 
of  the  situation  of  the  country.  A  great 
number  of  foreigners  had  come  into  it ; 
there  were  no  means  of  discriminating 
their  characters  ;  and  as  they  valued  the 
safety  of  the  country,  it  became  necessary 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  these  should 
be  objects  of  prudence  and  vigilance. 
He  was  a  little  surprised  how  it  was  pos- 
sible, in  the  present  instance,  to  separate 
domestic  from  external  danger.  He 
should  have  considered  the  domestic 
alarm  as  sufficient  ground  for  the  nresent 
bill,  much  more  when  to  it  was  adaed  the 
consideration  of  external  danger.  If 
there  were  persons  at  home  disaffected  to 
the  constitution,  and  desirous  of  over- 
turning the  established  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  if  these  were  in  concert  with 
persons  abroad,  he  should  certainly  con- 
sider this  not  as  a  less  reason  to  guard 
against  machinations  at  home,  and  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  those  abroad.  Was 
it  not  an  evident  consequence  of  this  con- 
cert that  the  danger  must  be  increased, 
as  the  domestic  and  external  danger 
would  mutually  operate  upon  each  other  ? 
Yet,  afler  all  that  had  been  stated,  there 
are  some  who  pretend  to  tell  us,  that  they 
fear  no  internal  alarm,  tliat^  they  see  no 
cause  of  danger.  NotwWistanding  the 
general  sentimodt  of  the  country  and  of 
that  House,  theMbave  the  hardihood  to 
treat  the  whole  a9uie  effect  of  ministerial 
artifice.     Had  fiiinisterial.  artifice  made 
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those  who  had  hitherto  acted  upon  a  syt« 
tern  of  •ppo«ition,  now  eencur  m  the  opi* 
nkm  of  this  danger  ?  Had  it  made  aU  the 
members  in  that  House,  except  ten  or 
fifteen,  agree  in  the  same  sentiment  f 
Had  ministerial  artifice  excited  but  one 
opinion  in  the  country  with  respect  to 
this  danger,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other?  But  it  was  said,  that  the  alarm  had 
been  produced  by  the  measures  of  calling 
out  the  militia,  and  anemblii!^  parlia* 
ment :  he  would  ask,  whether  the  week 
before  these  measures  had  been  adopted, 
the  appearance  of  alarm  had  been  greats 
or  lesa  than  the  week  after^  or  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment  ?  He  had  expected  his  ex« 
ertions  on  the  present  occasion  to  be  ae- 
conded  by  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
order ;  but  he  could  hardly  expect  that 
the  effect  would  be  so  great  as  that  the 
alarm,  which  had  lately  prevailed  in  some 
places  to  a  degree  of  despondency,  should 
be  60  completely  annihilated,  that  even 
the  existence  of  the  danger  should  in  a 
short  time  afler  be  called  in  question. 
But  he  should  be  sorry  that  the  efect 
produced  should  be  a  sense  of  security, 
which  must  be  fatal.  While  visilance 
was  maintained,  he  should  consioksr  the 
country  to  be  safe.  Those  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  were  those 
who,  in  the  moment  of  alarm,  placed  their 
hopes  in  obscurity,  and  waited  till  that 
alarm  should  have  subsided  in  order  ta 
renew  their  machinations. 

He  should  now  shortly  point  out  what 
were  the  leading  circumstances  oi  the 
present  time.  What  had  they  seen? 
They  had  seen  within  two  or  three  years 
a  revolution  in  France,  founded  upon 
principles  which  were  inconsistent  with 
every  regular  government — which  were 
hostile  to  hereditary  monarchy,  to  nobi* 
lity,  to  all  the  privileged  orders,  and  to 
every  sort  of  popular  representation, 
short  of  that,  which  would  give  to  every 
individual  a  voice  in  the  election  of  re« 
presentatives.  Writings  had  been  pub* 
fished  in  this  country,  holding  out  this 
government  as  an  object  of  envy,  and  a 
model  of  imitation,  decrying  every  other 
form  of  government  as  founded  in  injus* 
tice,  and  inconsistent  with  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man  ;  representing  this  new  sys- 
tem as  holding  out  relief  to  the  poor,  in- 
culcating a  more  pure  and  simple  system 
of  morals,  and  enlarging  the  circle  of  so* 
cial  happiness.  How  far  it  deserved  this 
character,  its  own  practice  Would  best 
prove.     Societies  bad  been  formed  in 
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difierent  manufacturing  towns,  upon  the 
model  of  the  Jacobin  societies  in  France, 
where  the  utmost  art  and  indtistrjhad 
been  employed  to  inflame  the  passions 
and  mialead  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
claeaea,  and  where  the  docf  riaes  inculcated 
might  be  supposed  to  be  attended  whh 
the  worst  efiect.    These  societies  carried 
OR  eotrespondence  with  the  societies  and 
councils   of  France,  and  received  from 
them  assurances  of  support.    In  addition 
to  all  this,  we  have  seen  a  code  of  laws 
adopted    in    France    hostile    to    every 
other    government,    a   Sjystem  of  anar- 
chy  and   ambition,  settmg  at    defiance 
all    regular   authority,    and   treating  as 
utilawml  every  thing   which    has   been 
sanctioned    by  the  Taws  of  other  coun- 
tries.     They   had    witnessed    the     ef- 
fects of  this  anarchy  in  the  country  in 
which  H  had  taken  pkce :  they  had  seen 
the  progress  of  that  ambition  extending 
the   same  anarchy  to    other    countries. 
Their  new  law  of  nations  went  to  esta- 
blish  their  government    wherever    ther 
should  carry  their  arms.    As  their  ambN 
tion  was    unbounded,    so    the    anarchy 
which  they  hoped  to  establish  was  uni- 
versal.     From  the  conduct  which  they 
had  already  exhibited,  a  judgment  might 
be  formed  of  the  future  course  which  they 
would  pursue.    Under  the  specious  pre- 
text of  promoting  the  cause  of  freedom, 
they  haa  shown  no  scruple  to  annex  the 
territories  of  their  neighbours  to  their 
own  dominions,  and  to  force  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  which  they  had 
entered,  that  freedom,  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  receive,  and  of  which  cer- 
tainly the  state  of  their  own  country  dKd 
not   afford   a  very  flattering   specimen. 
Their  own  declarations  haa  shown  that 
their  views  were  not  confined  to  particular 
countries;    that  their  object  was  every 
where  to  propagate  their  own  system,  by 
all  the  means  which  art,  industry,  or  force, 
could  supply.    When  there  were  men  in 
this  country  connected  with  a  people  ac- 
tuated by  such  principles,  and  pursuing 
such  a  system,  it  surely  became  a  matter 
of  the  most  serious  consideration.    Such 
being  the  state  of  circumstances,  he  put 
it  to  the  hearts,  consciences,  judgments 
and  understandings  of  gentlemen  present, 
whether  there  was  not  serious  ground  of 
alarm  ?    He  had  been  told,  that  the  mea- 
sure of  calling  out  the  militia  had  excited 
this  alarm,     with  respect  to  this,  there 
were  two  questions;   first,  whether  the 
measure  was  prudent,  and  expedient  for 
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the  national  safety ;  and  secondly,  whe- 
ther the  laws  authorized  such  a  measure. 
In  the  circumstances  which  he  had  stated, 
any  one  insurrection  whatever  rendered 
thft  measure  legal.  Other  motives  not  only 
justified  it)  but  rendered  it  highly  prudent. 
An  insurrection,  though  not  immediately 
directed  against  government,  might  give 
to  the  seditious  an  opportunity  of  striking 
the  blow  which  they  meditated*  An  in- 
surrection which  called  out  the  military 
(who  during  the  time  of  peace  were  not 
more  than  sufficient  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses), laid  the  country  at  the  mercy  of 
the  seditious,  and  deprived  it  of  all  means 
of  protection.  Such  was  the  general 
view  of  the  state  of  aflkirs,  combined  with 
which  there  was  a  necessity  of  taking 
some  measure  against  th^t  Influx  of  fo- 
reigners which  had  poured  into  the  coun- 
try. While  nearly  all  that  House,  and  . 
all  the  country  agreed  with  respect  to 
the  existence  of  danger,  there  were  ten 
or  fifteen  in  the  House,  who  completely 
denied  it  f  hut  even  these  could  not  agree 
with  regard  to  the  degree  of  its  non-ex- 
istence. In  this  respect,  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  one  another,  ana  in  some  in- 
stances, inconsistent  with  themselves. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
though  he  disapproved  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  French  acted,  and  was 
afhdd  of  the  progress  of  their  arms,  was 
not  afraid  of  the  progress  of  their  opi- 
nions in  this  country.  On  this  score  he 
apprehended  nothing,  though  it  was  parti- 
cularly the  interest,  and  had  always  been 
the  policy  of  the  French  to  sow  divisions 
in  those  countries ;  against  which  they 
entertained  views  of  hostility — a  policy 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  could  not 
be  better  answered,  than  by  propagating 
their  sentiments.  Opinions,  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  were  not  to 
be  opposed  by  force ;  they  were  to  be 
resisted,  first  by  neglect  and  contempt, 
th^  mode  of  which  he  seemed  most  to 
approve ;  secondly,  by  argument  and 
reasoning;  and  lastly,  by  prosecutioUf 
which,  however,  he  did  not  greatly  com- 
mend. He  would  only  ask,  what  sort  of 
opinions  were  those  to  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  alluded?  Serious 
and  cooscientious  opinions,  founded  upon 
sober  and  dispassionate  reasoning,  ought 
always  to  be  treated  with  deference ;  but 
surely,  with  regard  to  wild  and  violent 
notions,  assuming  the  name  of  opinions, 
but  tending  to  overturn  every  established 
govenunenti  and  to  introduce  anarchy 
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4nd  confiuion,  a  diflerant  mode  of  con- 
duct was  to  be  obBerred.  Those  opinions 
which  the  French  entertained  were  of  the 
most  dangerous  nature;  thejwere  opi- 
nions prolessed  by  interest,  inflamed  by 
passion,  propagated  by  delusion,  which 
their  successes  nad  carried  to  the  utmost 
excess,  and  had  contributed  to  render 
still  more  dangerous.  For,  would  the 
right  hon.  ^ntleman  tell  him  that  the 
French  opinions  received  no  additional 
weight  from  the  success  of  their  armies  ? 
Was  it  possible  to  sq^arate  between  the 
progress  of  their  opinions  and  the  success 
of  meir  arms  ?  it  was  eyident  that  the 
one  must  influence  the  other,  and  that 
the  diffusion  of  their  principles  must  keep 
pace  with  the  extent  of  their  yictories. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  the  progress  of 
French  principles  in  this  country,  unless 
the  defence  of  the  country  should  previ- 
'  ously  be  undermined  by  the  introduction 
of  these  principles. 

A  noble  earl  had  said,  that  if  a  war 
should  take  place,  the  blame  ofuhat  war 
must  entirely  belong  to  mmisten.  He 
would  here  beg  leaye  to  refer  to  the  con- 
duct of  France.  She  had  first  denied  the 
obligation  of  a  treaty,  which,  though 
sometimes  called  absolute,  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  comer-stone  of  the  balance 
of  Europe,  and  repeatedly  renewed; 
which  had  been  coeval  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Dutch  freedom,  and  was  in  &ct 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland— a  treaty  in  widdi 
France  could  have  no  concern,  except  in 
fulfilment  of  its  own  stipulation,  to  guard 
it  against  infringement :  and  which  could 
only  be  matter  of  question  between  the 
sovereign  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
France  could  only  have  one  of  two  mo- 
tives for  interference— either  as  assuming 
to  act  as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  or 
because  she  has  proclaimed  a  new  code 
of  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  she  pre- 
sumes to  dictate  to  every  country  ana  to 
model  every  government  by  her  own 
standard.  Could  we  then,  m  this  coun- 
try, without  abandoning  the  Guth  due  to 
an  ally,  submit  to  so  insolent  and  unjust 
a  claim  as  th^t  of  opening  the  Scheldt  on 
the  part  of  the  French.  But  they  af- 
fected, upon  their  present  sptem,  to  des- 
pise all  treaties,  and  to  regsutl  the  one  in 
question  as  extorted  by  avarice,  and  con- 
sented to  through  despotism.  The  se- 
cond circumstance  to  which  he  should 
call  their  attention  was,  their  decree  of 
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the  19th  of  November*    By  this  decree, 
the  French  engaged  to  assist  all  people 
in  procuring  their  freedom — such  a  free- 
dom, he  supposed,  as   they  themselves 
enjoyed.     We  had  seen  French  freedom 
in  diefinition ;   we  had  seen  it  in  illustra- 
tion ;  and  we  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  Uie  theory  with  the  practi<:e. 
Their  conduct  in  Flanders  afforded  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  nature  of  their  freedom. 
They  had  there  endeavoured  to  protpagate 
their  doctrines,  but  finding  the   inhabi- 
tants not  disposed  to  give  them  so  fa- 
vourable a  reception  as  they  could  have 
wished,  they  had  taken  the  method  of  in- 
culcating opinions  of  freedom  by  force. 
Their  general  had  issued  a  proclamation, 
that  whoever  should  not  embrace  the  tree 
of  liberty,  should  be  cut  olT  as  a  wretcji 
unfittohve.    The  noble  earl  had  talked  of 
their  havinff  given  an  explanation  with 
respect  to  this  decree.    What  sort  of  ex- 
planation had  they  given?      They  had 
stated  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
assist  a  few  individuals,  but  only  to  inter- 
fere in  cases  where  a  jB;reat  majority  of 
the  people  should  be  disposed  to  shake 
off  tneir  government ;   so  that,  in  fact,  it 
was  their  intention  to  promote  rebellion 
in  other  countries,  and  to  declare  war 
against     all     established    governments.     { 
'uk\&  sort  of  war  was  a  war  against  all  le- 
gitimate power,  and  which  was  only  to 
terminate  in  its  extinction.     Formerly, 
the  splendour  6f  conouest  had  in  some     ' 
measure  been  pursuea  by  the  respect 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  government 
and  rights  of  the  conquered.    The  Ro- 
mans were  careful  to  preserve  the  go- 
vernment, the  habits,  and  customs    of 
those  nations  which  they  had  vanquished, 
considering  that  as  the  best  security  for 
their  conquests.     For  the  present  age 
had  been  reserved  the  idea  of  a  war  of 
extirpation— 41  war  which  should  tend  to 
annihilate  whatever  had  been  held  most 
dear  and  valuable.     This  was  a  sort  of 
war  which  had  never  been  carried  on 
even  by  despots,  and  which  was  only  ex- 
emplified in  the  conduct  of  those  modem 
republicans  who  held  out  a  system  of 
what  they  called  freedom  and  happiness. 
An  hon.  nwjor  had  declared,  that    tbe 
whole  of  the  danger  which  had  been  held 
out,  and  the  consequent  alarm  which  had 
been  excited  in  this  country,  was  a  mere 
delusion,  e&cted  by  the  artifices  of  mi- 
nisters.   That  hon.  gentleman  had  at  tbe 
same  time  stated,  that  the  uniform  mis- 
conduct of  ministersi  smce  they  came  ioto 
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power,  was  sufficient  to  have  occasioned 
all  the  mischiefs   which  had  been  des- 
cribed, and  to  bring  any  country  into  a 
state   of  the  greatest  calamity.    If  this 
was  the  case,  ne,  for  one,  could  not  but 
rejoice,  that  all  these  mischiefs  and  all 
this  calamity  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  ddusion*    And  while  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman   had   deprecated    all    the    evils 
brought  on  the  coontiy  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  ministers,  and  particularly  the 
danger  of  a  war,  to  which  it  mignt  be 
exposed,  he  had  represented  the  present 
state  of  prosperity  to  be  so  great  as  to 
render  it  improper  to  go  into  this  war. 
He  should  not  attempt  to  reply  to  these 
arguments  until  Uiey  were  a  little  more 
consistent.    A  noble  marquis  had  accused 
ministers  with  want  of  care,  in  not  bav- 
ins   sooner   prosecuted  those  seditious 
publications  which-  had    occasioned    so 
much  tJarm.     He  should  only  say,  that 
ministers  had  been  charged  by  other  hon. 
gentlemen  with  having  gone  too  far  in 
the  way  of  prosecution.     He  trusted  it 
would  appear,  that  there  had  been  no 
want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  ministers. 
Within  the  two  or  three  last  years,  many 
seditious  writings  had  been  published, 
but  it  was  not  till  last  year  that  they  had  as- 
sumed so  much  importance,^  as  to  render 
them  fit  objects  of  the  attention  of  mi- 
nisters.   The  proclamation  had  then  been 
issued,  a  measure  which  the  noble  mar- 
quis and  others  of  his  fHends  approved, 
in  which  they  had  engaged  to  co-operate; 
and,  had  it  appeared  to  them  that  there 
were   any  seditious  publications    which 
had  escaped  attention,  and  ought  to  have 
been  punished,  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
fulfilled  their  pledge  of  concurnng  in  the 
measures  of  the  proclamation,  by  bring- 
ing these  forward  to  notice.    The  noble 
marquis  had  likewise  accused  ministers 
with  having  occasioned  the  present  dan- 
ger, by  their  neglect,  which  they  might 
have  obviated  bjr  earlier  preparation,  and 
a  more  speedy  interference.    He  would 
only  remark,  that  it  was  not.  till  lately 
that  the  danger  had  been  brought  near 
to  this  country  and  its  allies.     It  was 
onlv  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  success  of  the  French  arms, 
with  the  consequences  that  had  followed, 
events  so  rapid  and  unexpected,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee,  and  which  de- 
fied even  the  smallest  conjecture,  which 
rendered  the  danger  so  imminent,  and 
the  necessity  of  preparations  so  urgent 
on  the  part  pf  this  country.    It  was  not 
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till  lately  the  situation  of  aibira  had  oc- 
curred, productive  of  so  much  alarm  to 
our  allies,  and  which  rendered  indispen- 
sable that  some  active  measures  should 
be  adopted.  'If  the  retreat  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  was  sudden,  and  contrary 
to  every  view  which  was  then  entertained, , 
no  less  so  had  been  the  events  by  whidd 
it  had  been  followed.  The  progress  of 
French  arms,  and  the  enlargement  of  their 
views  of  ambition  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  conauests,  tlie  effects  of 
their  new  doctrine  ot  the  law  of  nations, 
had  aU  succeeded  Dne  another  so  quickly, 
as  to  afford  no  time  for  precaution.  The 
danger  had  made  an  alarming  progress 
before  any  means  could  be  takai  to 
prevent  it.  It  was  not  till  lately  that 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  had  oc« 
curred ;  an  infringement  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  treaties,  and  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  our  dJies,  the  Dutch,  which 
rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  thw 
country  to  interfere,  more  especially  as  it 
seemed  to  open  the  way  for  farther  vio* 
lations  of  treaty,  and  more  extended  ac« 

auisitions  of  conquest.'  It  was  not  till 
tie  19th  of  November  that  the  decree 
had  passed,  which  menaced  hostility  to 
every  government.  As  soon  as  the  dan* 
ger  could  be  ascertained,  measures  had 
been  taken  to  meet  it,  and  there  had  been 
no  want  of  vi^lance  on  the  part  of  mi'' 
nisters.  He  trusted  that  they  would  all 
concur  to  meet  the  present  emergence 
by  suitable  measures,  to  obviate  the  dan* 
ger  by  the  most  effectual  means  which 
could  be  devised,  and  unite  their  strength 
for  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  constitution. 

The  report  of  the  bill  was  then  agreed 
to ;  after  which  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  Kings  Message  relative  to  the  Cor^ 
respondence  between  Af.  Chauvelin  and 
Lord  Grenville — And  fir  an  Augmentation 
of  the  Forces.']  Jan.  28.  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas  presented  the  following  Message 
from  his  Majesty : 
"  Gboroe  R, 

<<  His  Majesty  has  given  directions  for 
laying  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
copies  of  several  Papers  which  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  Chauvelin,  late  minis« 
ter  plenipotentiary  from  the  Most  Chris- 
tian king,  by  his  Majesty's  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affisiirs,  and  of  the  An- 
swers returned  thereto ;  and  likewise 
copy  of  an  Order  made  by  his  Majesty 
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in  ccniticil,  and  tranMiiitted  by  hift  Ma- 
jesty*! commands  to  the  said  Mn  Chauve- 
Kii,  in  consequence  of  the  accounts  of  the 
atrocious  act  recently  perpetmted  at 
Parifl. 

**  In  the  prefient  situation  of  aAurt,  his 
Majesty  thinks  it  indispensably  neceasary 
to  make  a  farther  Augmentation  of  his 
Forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and  relies  on 
the  known  affection  and  zeal  of  the  House 
of  CDtamons  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  take 
the  most  effectual  measures,  in  the  pre- 
sent important  conjuncture,  for  maintain- 
ing the  security  and  rights  of  his  own 
dominions ;  for  supporting  his  aiUes;  and 
for  opposing  views  of  aggrandisement 
and  amoition  on  the  part  of  Irance,  which 
would  be  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the 
general  interests  of  Europe,  but  are  pe- 
culiarly so,  when  connected  with  the  pro- 
pagation of  principles  which  lead  to  the 
violation  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  and 
are  utterly  subversive  of  the  peace  and 
order  of  all  civil  society.  G.  A." 

The  Message  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  Slst.  instant. 

Correspondence  between  M.  Chauvelin 
and  "Lord  Grenville,'}  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas  presented  to  the  House,  by  his 
Majesty's  command,  tlie  following 

Copies  of  Cobrespoxdencb  be- 
tween M.  Chauvelin  and  Lo&d 
Geemville. 

No.  I. -r Note  delivered  by  M.  Chauvelin 
to  lord  Orenvillc,  May  l^tb,  179S. 

The  undersigned  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  is 
ordered  by  his  court  to  transmit  to  his  excel- 
lency lord  Grenville,  secretary  of  state  to  his 
Britannic  majesty  for  the  department  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  the  following  Note : 

The  king^  of  the  French,  in  sending  a  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  to  London,  has  espe- 
cially charged  him  to  commence  his  mission 
by  manifesting  to  the  British  government 
the  powerful  reasons  which  have  determined 
Prance  to  a  war  with  the  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.  He  has  thought  that  he  owes 
this  manifestatkm  to  the  punty  of  the  inten- 
tions which  animate  him,  as  well  as  to  the 
laws  of  gcK)d  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  value 
which  he  attaches  to  eveir  thins  which  may 
maintain  confidence  and  nriendsnip  between 
two  empires,  who  have  at  this  moment,  more 
than  ever,  reasons  for  drawing  near  each 
other,  and  uniting  themselves  together. 

Having  become  king  of  a  free  nation,  after 
having  sworn  to  support  the  constitutioB  It 
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has  nvcn  herself,  fas  tamiol  but  deeply  kd 
all  toe  attacks  desttned  agsinst  that  coaslib^ 
tioo;  and  his  prubity  alone  would  liaveiA- 
duced  him  to  prevent  and  combat  them. 

The  kinj^  nas  seen  a  great  conspincy 
formed  against  France,  the  agents  of  Uiis 
league  concealing,  under  an  insulting  pity  (br 
him,  the  preparations  of  their  designs;  and 
hiB  majesty  has  had  the  grief  to  ooont  ubod; 
theos  Fmnchroen,  whose  fideh^  appeared  to 
be  goaianteed  by  so  many  powcfwl  jaoaie 
aaoprivate  ties. 

The  king  has  not  been  sparing  of  the 
means  of  persuasion  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  duty,  and  to  break  this  threatenio: 
lea^e,  which  supported  and  strengthened 
their  guilty  hopes,  nut  the  emperor  Leopold, 
the  promoter  and  declared  leader  of  this  grot 
conspiracy,  and  after  his  deoease  Francis, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  have  new 
sincerely  answered  any  of  the  candid  and 
reiterated  deauunds  of  the  kine.  | 

After  being  wearied  by  delays  and  vt^  \ 
answers,  the  impatience  of  the  French  in- 
creasing daily  by  new  provocations,  tbo»  I 
princes  nave  successively  avowed  the  coalition  \ 
of  the  powers  against  Ffance.  They  never 
justified  themselves  for  tlie  part  they  hid 
taken  in  it,  or  for  that  they  were  still  takiB*. 
Far  Irom  showing  themselves  disposed  to 
dissolve  it  by  their  influence,  they  han 
sought  to  connect  it  with  facts,  which  in  tbt 
first  place,  were  foreign  to  it,  and  ujwn  which 
France  has  never  refused  doing  justice  to  the 
interested  parties.  And,  as  if  the  king  ft* 
Hungary  were  desirous  of  consecrating  tfce 
perpetuity  of  the  attack  he  makes  on  tbe 
sovereignty  of  the  French  empire,  he  h« 
declared  that  this  coalition,  equally  Uijaxwh 
to  the  king  and  to  the  nation,  cmUd  nd  ctvt 
untU  France  ihmtld  remove  ike  terumt  cwtt 
widch  had  given  rise  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  ^o 
long  as  France,  jealous  of  her  independence 
would  not  give  up  the  smallest  point  of  fc« 
new  constitution.  . 

Such  an  answer,  preceded  and  supports  ^ 
preparations  most  evidently  hosufe,  and  ^ 
an  ill-conoealed  protection  of  the  n*els,  iw« 
have  appeared  to  the  National  Asscmbij,  w 
the  king,  and  to  all  Franee,  as  »  auoit^ 
aggression;  for  it  is  commendne  war  to a^ 
nounce  that  troops  are  asscmbW  a»'"5^r' 
in  all  quarters,  in  order  to  constrain  tne  lu- 
habitants  of  a  country  to  idter  the  fon^J' 
government  which  they  have  freely  cflOH^n, 
and  sworn  to  defend.  .      t 

Such  is  the  sense  and,  as  it  were,  tbe  s 
stance,  of  all  the  evasive  answers  of  w^ 
emperor  and  king  of  Httegsiy's  «w"jten» 
the  simple  and  candki  exp£natisi»  which  ui« 
kinji; 

lUS 


iturctiofthem.  ^      .  .  .». 

\he  king  saw  himself/orte^d^^^^^^^^^ 


war,  which  ^as  already  declared  against  niJJ. 
but,  religiously  faithful  to  the  pnn^ Jf^^.g  fete 
constitution,  whatever  may  finally  ct  w 
of  arms  in  this  war,  France  rejects  aU  "P^ 


Dui,  rciigiousiy  laiiiiiui  w  uic  p*"-  r  the  fitc 
constitution,  whatever  may  finally  ce  v^^. 
of  arms  in  this  war,  France  rejects  aU  m^ 
aggrandtBement.  She  wSA  present  b*  "^' 
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bvr  llbetty,  her  constitution,  her  inalienable 
ri^ht  of  reformuie  herself,  vrhenever  she  may 
think  proper :  soe  will  never  consent  that. 
under  any  relation,  foreign  powers  should 
aMetnf%  «>  dictate,  or  even  dare  to  nourish  a 
hoipe  of  dictafing  laws  to  her.  But  this  very 
pm€,  so  natural  and  so  just,  is  a  sure  pledge 
to  all  the  powers,  from  whom  she  shall  have 
received  no  provocation,  not  only  of  her  con- 
sfaatly  pacific  dispositions,  but  also  of  thtf 
t^Bspect  which  the  French  will  know  how'to 
sbowy  at  all  times;  fbr  the  laws,  the  custbms; 
and  ail  the  fonns  of  gov^emtnint  of  different 
ifationt. 

Tho  king,  indeed,  wishes  it  to  be  known, 
that  he  would  publftly  and  severely  disavow 
all  tSkose  of  his  agents  at  foreign  courts  in 
peace  with  France,  who  should  dare  to  depart 
an  ittiliuit  frDoi  that  nspeet,  either  by  foment- 
ing or  fiivburing  insurrections  against  the 
established  order,  or  by  interfenng  in  any 
manner  whatever  in  the  interior  polky  of 
such  sCatesy  under  pretence  of  a  proselytism, 
wiilch,  e^cercised  in  the  dominions  of  friendly 
powers,  would  be  a  real  violation  of'  the  law 
of  nations. 

The  king  hopes  that  the  British  govern- 
ment will  see  in  this  exposition  the  incoatro- 
veftible  juMioe,  and  the  necessity  of  the  war, 
which  the  French  nation  maintains  acatnst 
tile  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemm ;  ana  tteit 
be  will  moreover  find  in  it  that  common  pnn* 
ciple  of  Hberty  and  independence,  of  which 
thcgr  oog^t  not  to  be  less  jeakms  than  France. 
For  Ec^and  is  free  likewise^  because  she 
determined  to  be  so;  and  assuredly  she  did 
not  suffer  other  powers  to  attemnt  to  compd 
her  to  alter  the  constitution  she  nad  adopted, 
to  lend  the  smallest  asustance  to  rebellious 
sul>jects,  or  to  pretend  to  interfere^  under  any 
pretence,  in  her  interior  disputes. 

Parsnaded  that  his  Britannic  majesty  is  not 
less  ardently  desirous  than  himself  of  seeing 
the  good  understanding  and  union  between 
the  two  countries  consolidated  and  strencth- 
ened,  the  king  demands,  that,  conformabfy  to 
the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  navigatbn  and 
oomtnerce  of  the  9eth  Sefrtember  irM,  his 
Britannic  majesty  shall  remind  all  his  sulyects 
<t£  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland,  and  publish 
it  ia  the  accustoased  mttiner,  in  those  two 
Imigdoms,  and  in  the  islands  and  countries 
dependent  upon  them,  an  express  prohibition 
to  exercise  against  France,  or  against  the  ships 
of  Fhmce,  any  bosttli^,  by  cruizing  on  the 
seas,  or  to  teke  out  any  patent,  commission, 
or  letters  of  reprisdds,  from  the  difierent 
pnnocs  or  states  who  arer  or  shall  be  at  war 
with  Fianee;  «r  to  make  use,  in  aay  manner, 
efsach  patents  or  cMnonssions. 

The  king  requires  besides,  that  all  the  arti- 
des  of  the  aior«ssid  treaty,  whidi  relate  to 
the  case  of  one  of  the  contracting  powers 
being  at  war^  and  espeoblly  the  9d,  tath,  94tb^ 
mb,  40th^  and  4tst  aitides,  shall  be  puno* 
nu^  observed  and  eaE4cuted»  ns  the  same 
9amm*M»  his  «i^S8ty  is  de|9vn>Md  to  act 
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on  his-  part  respecting  all  the  stipulations  'of 
this  treaty.  « 

The  mmister  plenipotentiary  ofFranee, 
Cbavvelik. 

londan,  19  May  1799, 
4tk  fear  of  Ytmth  Uherty. 

No.  II. — Note  from  Lord  Grenville,  to  M. 
Chauvelin,  dated  Whitehall,  'May  i4th, 
1799. 

The  undersigned  secretary  of  state  to  the 
kin^  has  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  his 
migest^  the  official  note  which  M.  Chauvdln 
transmitted  to  him  the  15th  instant  He  has 
orders  to  testify  to  that  minister  how  truly 
sensible  his  majesty  ever  is  to  the  proofs  of 
friendship  and  confidence  wliich  be  receives 
on  the  part  of  his  most  Christian  nN^jestyy 
and  with  how  much  sincerity  he  returns  them 
by  sentiments  perfectly  reciprocal. 

His  majesty  could  not  learn  without  the 
deepest  re^t  that  a  war  has  broken  out 
between  his  most  Christian  majesty  and  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Hunpry  and  Bohemia. 
This  sentiment  is  equally  msfured  by  his  love 
fbr  humanity,  by  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and 
hy  his  sincere  wishes  for  the  pe^omu  happi- 
ness of  their  most  Christian  and  apostolic 
majesties,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
dominions.  In  the  present  circumstances  he 
thinks  it  right  to  abstain  from  entering  into 
a  diseussbn  of  the  motives  and  the  steps  on' 
each  side  whkh  have  brouebt  on  a  rupture  ao 
affliotinff  to  a  sovereign,  ue  neighbour  and 
friend  of  the  two  belligerent  parties 

Cmifining  Imnself,  tnerefere,  to  expressions 
of  the  wisms  he  will  never  cease  to  form  fbr 
the  speedy  and  permanent  re-establishment 
of  peace,  he  doss  not  hesitate,  however,  to 
g^ve  to  his  most  Christian  migesty  the  direct 
and  positive  assurance  of  his  readiness  to  fidfij, 
in  the  most  exact  msnner,  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  mlvieation  and  commerce  of 
which  his  most  Christian  miyesty  requires  the 
execution. 

Faithfiil  to  all  his  engagements,  hism%}esty 
will  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  Reser- 
vation of  the  good  understanding  which  so 
happily  substsu  between  him  and  his  most 
ChnsUan  majesty;  expecting  with  confidence, 
that,  animated  with  the  same  sentiments,  his 
most  Christian  majesty  will  not  fail  to  contri* 
bute  to  the  same  end,  by  causing,  on  his  part, 
the  rights  of  his  majesty  and  his  allies  to  be 
respected,  and  by  rigorously  forbidding  any. 
step  which  might  affect  the  friendship  which 
his  nafesty  has  ever  desired  to  consolidate, 
and  perpetuate  fbr  the  happiness  of  the  two 
empires. 

(Signed)  Gbenvillb. 

No.  III.— NoTB  from  M.  Chauvelin  to  Lord 
Grenville,  May  94th,  1799. 

The  under-signed  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  the  Ung  of  the  French  to  his^  Britannic 
Mi«e8fty,.ha«lhehaMur  tostste  to  hie>exfieK 
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mioister  of  state  for 


leocy  lord  Grenville, 
foreign  affairs, 

That  the  royal  proclamatioQ  published  the 
Slst  of  this  montn,  and  communicated  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  contains  some  ex- 
]>ressions  which  might,  contrary  to  the  iaten- 
tioDs  of  the  British  ministry,  give  weight  to 
the  false  opinions  which  the  enemies  of 
France  endeavour  to  circulate  with  respect  to 
her  intentions  towards  Great  Britain. 

If  certain  itidiiriduftls  of  this  country  have 
Q^tablished  a  correspondence  abroad,  tending 
to  excite  troubles  therein,  and  if,  as  the  pro- 
clamation seems  to  insinuate,  certain  French- 
men have  come  into  their  views,  that  is  a 
proceeding  whollv  foreign  to  the  French  na- 
tion, to  the  legislative  body,  to  the  king,  and 
to  bis  ministers ;  it  is  a  proceeding  of  which 
the^  are  entirely  ignorant,  whicn  militates 
agamst  every  principle  of  justice,  and  which, 
.  whenever  it  became  known,  would  be  univer- 
sally condemned  in  France.  Independently 
of  those  principles  of  justice,  from  which  a 
free  people  ougnt  never  to  deviate,  is  it  not 
Qvident,  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  French  nation,  that  she  ought 
U>  desire  the  interior  traoqmllit}r,  the  conti- 
nuance and  the  force  of  the  constitution  ot  a 
country  which  she  already  looks  upon  as  her 
natuiai  ally  ? 

•  Is  not  this  the  only  reasonable  wish,  which 
a  f«ople  can  fonn,  which  sees  so  many  eflbrts 
united  against  its  liberty }  The  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, deeply  sensible  of  these  tmths, 
and  of  the  maxims  of  universal  morality  upon 
which  they  are  founded,  had  alrcadv  repre- 
sented them  in  an  official  note,  which  he 
tsansmitted  to  the  British  ministrv  the  15th 
of  this  month,  by  the  eipieas  orders  of  his 
Gourt;  and  he  thtiucs  it  bis  duty  to  r^eat,  on 
the  preaetiX  occasion  the  important  deckra- 
tions  it  contains : 

^  ''  Ke]ig;iou8ly  faithfiil  to  the  principles  of 
Its  constttiition,'whalever  may  be  definitively, 
the  fortune  of  her  arms  in  this  war,  France 
repels  every  idea  of  aggrandisement;  she 
wishes  to  pesdrve  her  own  limits,  her  liberty, 
her  constitution,  and  her  inalienable  ri^htof 
Informing  herself,  whenever  she  shall  judge 
proper :  she  will  never  consent  that  Meien 
powers,  should  in  any  shape  dictate  or  shoi3d 
dare  to  nourish  a  hope  of  dictating  laws  to 
her;  but  this  very  pride,  so  natural  and  so 
just,  is  a  pledge  to  all  the  powers  from  whom 
she  shall  have  received  no  provocation,  not 
only  of  her  constantly  pacific  dispositions,  but 
also  of  the  respect  which  the  French  will  at 

all  times  know  how  to  pay  to  the  laws>  the    , ..  ^ ^  ,^„ ^  — 

Qsaj^es,  and  all  the  forms  of  government  ojf  nication  which  you  desire  me  to  make  toue 
different  people.    The  king  also  desires  that    two  Houses  of  ParliaiiieDl*  before  tbqr  deu* 
it  may  be  known,  that  he  would  disavow,  de-    *^««*«  •■»*"«  •"  «i»Li*.»  »k.«j«  «»■.  »noaT  te 
oidedly  and  severely,  all  those  of  his  agents  in 
foreign  courts 'at  peace  with  France,  who 
might  dare  to  deviate  a  moment  from  this 
feiqpect,  either  by  fomenting  or  by  favouring 
revolts  against  the  estaUished  urder,  or  by 
tnterferiog  in  ttiy  rnaBoer  wfaalovec  m  the 


internal  politics  of  those  states,  under  pretext 
of  making  proselytes,  which,  exercised  to- 
ward^  friendly  powers,  would  be  a  real  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations. 

"  The  king  hopes  that  the  British  govern- 
ment will  see  in  this  exposition  the  incontro- 
vertible iusticc,  and  the  necessity  of  the  wsr, 
which  the  French  nation  carrica  onaniost 
the  king  of  Hunsary  and  Bobeoiia,  and  that 
it  will  father  find  therein,  that  common  prio- 
ciple  of  liberty  and  independence,  of  which  it 
ought  not  to  be  less  jealous  than  France;  for 
Bnsland  also  is  free,  because  she  would  be  s(v 
ana  certainly  ^e  has  not  sufifered  that  othec 
powers  should  constrain  her  to  change  the 
constitution  wliich  she  has  adopted,  that  tber 
should  lend  the  least  assistance  to  her  rebel- 
lious subjects,  nor  that  they  should  preteadto 
interfere,  under  any  pretext^  in  her  intenui 
discussions.'' 

The  honour  of  France,  bcr  desire  of  pre- 
serving and  augmenting  a  good  undesstaiMUD§ 
between  the  two  countnes,  and  thouecessit; 
•of  clearing  up  every  doubt  as  to  her  dlspo^- 
tions,  requiring  that  they  should  be  as  publicly 
knovm  as  possible,  the  under-signed  mioistei 
plenipoienUary  reqtiests  thai  lord  Grenville 
would  communicate  this  official  note  to  the 
two  Ho^es  of  Parliament,  previous  to  their 
deUberatiog  on  the  proclamation  of  bis  Bri- 
tannic majesty  of  the  Slst  of  May.  He  seizes 
this  opportuni^  of  renewing,  &c. 

The  minister  plenipotentiaiy  of  France, 
(Signed)  F.  Cslaovelik. 

London^  Mity  24/A,  1793, 
Fomik  Year  of  French  Uhert^ 

No.  IV.— LETTEa  firom  Lord  Grenville  to  M. 
Cbauvdih,  dated  Whitehall,  May  i5y 
1799. 

I  have  already  had  the  honour,  l^r,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  recdpt  of  the  note  which  yni 
addressed  to  me,  dated  yesterday. 

Desiring  with  ardour  and  sinceriiji  l<^ 
maintain,  m  all  the  affairs  that  I  rosy  oare 
the  honour  to  treat  with  you,  that  hanoosy 
and  cordiality  which,  correspond  with  the  in- 
tentions of  uie  king,  it  is  with  regret  that  I 
find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  makiof  to 
you  the  foUowins  observations  on  the  subject 
of  that  oaper :— 3  am  persuaded  that  it  "^ 
not  at  ail  your  inientraa  to  deviate  ^^J^ 
rules  and  forms  established  in  this  kinsw)*} 
for  tlie  correspondence  of  the  ministers  ^ 
foreign  courts  with  the  lung's  secretaiy  o* 
state  for  this  department  But  it  waa  impos- 
sible for  me  not  to  remade  that  in  your  »^ 
note,  the  only  question  relates  to  a  cxaaa^- 


berate  utfon  an  object  which  you  app«f  f 
believe  they  were  about  to  discuss.  l^J^ 
necessary  for  me  to  observe  to  you,  ^*  ^^ 
in  my  (uiamy:  of  secretary  of  ^tate  to  p 
nuyesty,  I  cannot  receive  ai^  eonuQunif^^i^ 
from  a  foreign  Biinislec*  but  in  order  ^r^\ 
before  the  king^,aiid  lo  nowo'his  wfifi^^ 
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ccmmands  thereupon ;  and  that  the  delibera- 
-  tfons  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament^  as 
well  as  the  communications  which  his  ma- 
jesty shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them,  rela- 
tive to  the  afiatrs  of  the  kinedom,  are  object 
absolutely  foreign  to  all  diplomatic  oorre- 
spoiidence,  and  upon  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  enter  into  anv  discussion  wliatever 
widi  the  ttinistersof  other  courts. 

This,  Sir,  is  Che  only  answer  whkh  it  will  be 
|>08aible  for  me  to  return  io  the  note  in 
question ;  which,  as  well  in  its  form  as  in  its 
object^  cannot  be  conMdered  as  a  regular  and 
cndai' communication,  I  shall  always  feel 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  reportmg  to  his  mlB^ 
jesty  the  assurances  which  you  may  be  autho- 
rised to  i^ve  me  for  that  purpose,  of  the 
deadly  dispositions  of  your  court;  and  I  de- 
sire you  to  accept,  &c. 

GaENVIlLV. 

No.  v.— Letter  from  M.  Chauvelin  to  lord 
Grenvilk,  dated  Por^man-square,  May  35, 
1792. 

I  haye  this  moment,  my  lord,  received  the 
letter  whkh  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
write  10  me  on  the  subject  of  the  note  which 
I  sent  you  yesterday,  the  84th  instant.  I 
have  the  honour  to  thank  you  for  the  obliging 
maBtier  in  which  it  is  expressed.  You  have 
tlone  justice  to  my  intentions,  in  believing 
that  f  did  not  intend  to  depart  from  the 
establiriied  rules  and  forms  of  this  kingdom. 

I  by  no  means  thought,  when  I  presented 
that  note  to  you,  that  the  demand  contained 
in  it  oiwht  not,  as  well  as  all  others,  to  be 
laid  before  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  it  was 
ez|Hres8ly  m  the  intention  of  giving  to  his 
m^esty  fresh  assuiluioes  of  deference  and 
respect  for  the  British  government,  that  I  did 
myself  the  honour  of  making  that  last  notifi- 
cation :  and  it  being  my  desire  to  make  this 
fnaaifeBtation  of  the  dispositions  of  the  French 
government  as  public  as  possible,  I  thought  it 
Sest  to  beg  you  to  communicate  it  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament 

In  making  this  request,  my  lord,  I  intended 
to  obviate  the  false  interpretations  which 
might  be  occanoned  in  the  two  Houses  by  the 
.article  of  the  proclamation,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  it ;  I  flaUercd  myself  by  this  means  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  that 
harmony,  and  of  that  cordiality  between  the 
two  states,  of  whkh  I  w9th  joy  remarked  the 
expression  in  the  asstirance  which  you  gave 
me,  that  it  is  no  less  desired  by  his  Britannic 
majesty  than  by  the  king  of  the  French. 

As  to  the  rest,  my  lord,  any  other  form 
whieh  it  may  suit  you  to  adopt,  and  which 
may  render  very  public  the  sentiments  of 
France,  her  true  dispositions  with  regaid  to 
England,  and  the  orders  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  king  of  the  French,  and 
which  I  liave  communicaled'  to  you,  will 
equally  answer  the  wish  of  the  French  go- 
vcrnmeDt    Please  to  accept,  &c. 

(Signed)       F.  Ckavvsiix. 


A.  D.  irss.  [«*6 


No,  VI.-*NoT£  from  M.  Chauvelin  to  Lord 
Grenviile,  received  June  S,  179t. 

The  under-signed  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  the  kine  of  the  French  to  his  Britannic 
majesty  has  ue  honour  to  state  to  his  excd- 
lenc^  lord  Grenviile,  minister  of  state  for 
foreign  afiairs,  that  the  royal  proclamatkMi, 
published  the  tlstof  this  month,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliameni, 
contains  some  expressions  which  might,  con- 
trary to  the  intentions  of  the  British  ministry, 
give  weight  to  the  false  opinions  Svhich  the 
enemies  of  France  endeavour  to'  circulate 
with  respect  to  her  intentions  towards  Great 

'  Britain. 

If  certain  indtviduaTs  of  this  country  have 
established  a  correspondence  abroad,  tending 

.  to  excite  troubles  therein,  and  if,  as  the  pro- 
clamation seems  to  insimiaie,  certsdn  French- 
men have  come  into  their  views,  that  is  a 
proceeding  whollv  foreign  to  the  French  na^ 
tion.  to  the  l^suitive  body,  to  the  king,  and 
to  his  ministers ;  it  is  a  proceeding  of  which 
they  are  entirely  ignorant,  which  militates 
azamst  every  principle  of  jostwe,  and  which, 
whenever  it  became  known,  would  be  univer- 
sally condemned  in  France.  Independently 
of  those  principles  of  justice,  from  whick  a 
free  people  ought  never  to  deviate,  is  it  not 
evident,  from  a  doe  consideration  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  French  nation,  that  she  ought 
to  desire  the  interior  tranquillity,  the  conti- 
nuance and  the  force  of  the  coiistitution  of  a 
coimtry  which  she  already  looks  upon  as  her 
natural  ally?  Is  not  this  the  only  reasonable 
wish,  which  people  can  form,  who  sees  90 
many  efforts  united  i&g»inst  its  liberty }  The 
mmister  plenipotentiary,  deeply  sensible  of 
those  truths,  and  of  the  maxims  of  universal 
morality  upon  which  they  are  founded,  had 
already  represented  them  in  an  official  note, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  British  ministry 
the  15th  of  this  month,  by  the  express  ofdfcjs 
of  his  court;  and  he  thinks  it  his  *Ky'fo 
repeat,  on  the  present  occasion,  i\tt  import- 
ant declarations  which  it  cofitains: 

*'  Religiously  faithful  to  the  principles  of  its 
constitu&n,  whatever  may  be  definitively 
the  fortune  of  her  arms  in  this  war,  France 
repels  every  idea  of  aggrandisement;  she 
wishes  to  preserve  her  own  limits,  her  liberty, 
her  constitutwn,  and  her  inalienable  right  of 
reforming  herself,  whenever  she  shall  judge 
proper :  she  will  never  consent  that  foreign 
powers  should  in  any  shape  dktate,  or  should 
dare  to  nourish  a  hope  of  dictating  laws  to 
her ;  but  this  very  pride,  so  natival  and  so  j^st, 
is  a  pledge  to  all  tne  powers  from  whom  she 
shall  have  received  no  provocation,  not  only  of 
her  conistantly  pacific  depositions,  but  also  of 
the  respect  which  the  lYench  will  at  all  times 
know  how  to  pay  to  the  laws,  the  usages,  «vd 
all  the  forms  of  government  of  different  people. 
The  king  also  dcsii«s  that  it  may  be  known, 
that  he  would  disavow,  decidedly  and  siever^y 
all  ^oae  of  his  agettts  in  fbreign  courts  it 
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.peace  with  France,  vho  might  dare  to^deri^te 
a  moment  from  this  respect,  either  hy  foment- 
ing or  by  favouring  revolts  against  the  esta- 

•blibhed  order,  iir  hj  interfering  in  any  maipner 
whatever  in  the  internal  politics  of  those 
slates,  under  pretext  of  making  proselytes, 

•  which,  exercii^  towards  friendly  powers, 
f»puld  be  a  real  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

^  The  king  hopes  that  the  British  govern- 
.  asept  will  see  in  this  exposition  the  incontro- 
veKtible  justice,  and  the  necessilgr  of  the  war. 
which  the  French  nation  carries  onagaiost  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  that  it 
i^ilf  further  find  Ihmin,  that  common  mind- 

•  ciple  of  libei^  and  indmndence,  of  wntch  it 
ought  not  to  be  less  ieafous  than  France;  for 

'Xnalaodidao  is  free,  becanso  she  would  be  so, 
ana  certainly  she  has  not  su£Fered  that  other 
.  powers  shotud  constrain  her  to  change  the 
.  constitution  which  she  has  adopted,  that  tbe^ 
.  should  lend  the  least  assistance  to  her  rebel- 
lioivB  subjects,  nor  that  they  should  pteleod  to 
interfere,  under  any  pretext,  in  her  ioteniaj 
discussions." 

The  honour  of  France,  her  desire  of  pre- 
serving  and  alimenting  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  couhtties,  and  the  necessity 
.of  clearing  up  every  doubt  as  to  her  disposi- 
t Wns,  requiring  that  they  should  be  as  pub- 
licly known  as   possible,    the   undersigned 
minister  plenipotentiaiy  requests  that  lord 
'  Grenville  would  obtain  his.^ritaqnic  nuyesty's 
.  permission  to  communicate  this  official  note  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  previous  to 
itheir  cMi^i)BtiQg  on  the  proclaroaty>n  of  the 
SI  St  of  Ms^.    He  seisfs  this  opportunity  of 
.renewing,  &c. 

jThe  miniiter  plenipotentiary,  of  France, 
(Signed)         F.  Coauvsliv. 

NjO.  Vn.^NoTE  from  M.  Chauvelin  to 
lord  Grenville,  datwi  June  18th,  1799. 

The  undersigned  minister  plenipotentiai^ 

.  of  bis  m^es^  the  kii^  of  the  French  has 

,  transmitted  to  his  mues^  the  official  note 

.  which  lord  Grenville  addressed  to  him  on  the 

S4th  of  May.  last,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic 

;i)uyesty,:iii  Msinrer  to  that  which  he  had  the 

honour  to  deliver  to  him  on  the  15th  of  the 

same  month,  together  with  the  royal  procU- 

mation  publ^hea  in  conse<|uence  of  it    He 

is  directed  to  assure  his  Britannic  nuyesty  of 

the  due  sense  which  the  king  entertains  of 

the.  friendly  dispositions,  and  of  the  senti- 

mentS'of  humamty,  of  justice^  and  of  peace, 

which .  are  so  clearly  manifested  in  that 

answer. 

The  king  of  the  French  observed  with  care 
all  its  expressions,  and  is  happy  in  conse- 
quence to  renew  to  the  king  of  Great  Britun 
the  formal  assurance  that  eveiy  thing  which 
can  interest  the  rights  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
.ilKlf^^U}  continue  to  be  the  ol^ect  of  his  most 
pBCUoiilai;and  most  scrupulous  attention. 

He  hastens  at  the  san«^  time  to  declare  to 
1dm,  oonforpubiy  to  the  desire  ^pressed  in 
that  answer,  that  the  rights  of  alt  the  allies 


of  Onat  BritMD,  who  shall  not  b«veprovoked 
France  by  hostile  measunes,  shall  byhim.bf 
no  less  religiously  respected- 

Ip  making  or  rather  in  renewing  this  de- 
olaiAtioQ,  the  king  of  the  French  enjoys  the 
double  satis£Ktion  of  expressing  the  wiih 
of  a  people,  in  whose  eyes  every  war  which  is 
not  rendered  neoessaiy  by  a  due  attention,  ts 
its  defence  is  essentially  usyust,  and  joiiuiy 
.pwticulariy  in  the  wishes  of  his  Britwuic 
majesty  for  the  tnnquillity  of  lEurQpe,  whi^ 
would  never  be  diiiturbed  if  Fianoe  aiKl  Eo^* 
land  would  unite  in  order  to  preserve  it 

But  this  deckration.of  taie  Jung's,  and  th« 
dispositions  of  his  Britannic  aiaiesty,authoii» 
huB  to  hope  that  he  wiU  be  induced  eajeriy 
to  employ  his  good  pffioiss  with  those  alhM  to 
dissuflyfle  th^m  from  gmntiog  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  France, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  regard  to  its  lifhti, 
that  is  to  sav,  its  independence,  with  mat 
attentions  which  France  is  ready  to  maniftft 
on  every  occasion  for  the  rights  of  all  powers 
who  shall  observe  towards  her  the  terms  oft 
strict  neutrality. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  cabinet  of  Vient 
amongst  toe  difierent  powers,  and  principstty 
amoiu^t  the  allies  of  (us  Britannic  mspty, 
in  OT&t  toengf^  them  in  ft  quarrtd  which  is 
forei^  to  them,  are  known  to  all  Europe.  If 
pubhc  report  even  were  to  be  ciedited,  its  ac- 
cesses at  the  court  of  Berlin  prepare  the  vsy 
for  others  in  the  United  Provinces.  The 
threats^heU  out  to  thediffecent  members  of 
the  Germanic  body  •to  make  them  ^vntc 
from  that  wise  neutrality  which  their  politicil 
situation,and  their  dearest  interests, prescribe 
to  theih ;  the  arrang^menfts  taken  with  di^- 
rent  sovereigns  of  Italy  to  detenntae  them  ts 
act  hostile^  ttfiinst  Fraace;  and  lastly,  tbc 
intricues  by  which  Russia  has  just  been  io^ 
duced  to  arm  afsiost  the  constitution  of 
Poland ;  every  thmg  pcunU  out  fresh  msrid 
of  a,  vai^t  conspiracy  against  free  states*  vbick 
seems  to  threaten  to  precipitate  Europe  in 
universal  war. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  conapincj; 
formed  by  the  concurrence  of  powers  who 
have  been  so  long  rivals,  will  be  eaiul^  feU  by 
his  Britannic  majesty:  the  balance  of  Euiopei 
the  independence  of  the  different  powers,  the 
general  peace,  every  consideration  which  at 
all  times  hus  hxed  the  attention  of  the  £«' 
lieh  government,  is  at  once  eiposed  sns 
threatened. 

The  king  of  the  French  presento  theke 
serious  and  important  conskkiatieos  .^  ^r 
solicitude  and  to  the  friendship  of  bis^"* 
tannic  majesty.  Stron^y  penetrated  with  tw 
marks  of  interest  and  of  aflbctioD  which  he 
has  received  from  him ;  he  invites  hiuj  to 
seek,  in  his  vrisdom,  in  his  situation,  and  m 
his  influence,  means  compatible  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  French  nation,  to  m* 
whilst  it  is  still  tune,  the  progress  of  thstcon* 
federacy,  which  equally  threatens  the  peacfi 
the  liberty,  the  bappiaess  of  Europe,  ana 
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laUmeiMonWIiui 
those  of  bis  aUiss  vImmdiI  msv  be 
I  to  dmwinio  i^  or  who  may  bavebsea 
slwiifar  dnwn  into  u  fiom  fear^  iwdiictiaDi, 
and  diffinentmleitsoftbe&lsestasi^eUas 
of  the  nsel  odiotts  pohcy . 
The  nuoister  ptenipotealienr  of  Frafice, 
(Sigoea)  F.  .Gsaiivbwk. 

Porfnen  &wr^  JwielW*,  »99, 

No.  Via.— NoTx  from  lord  GnenTilleto 
M.  Chaareliny  dated  Whiteball,  July  8thy 
ITW. 

The  iMdenioied  secMtaiy  of  stste  to  bis 
mi^ieslj  bas  bad  the  hooourito  lay  befosehis 
■nsjBiily  the  aotc  which  Monsiewr  Chanvdio 
acnt  him  oq  the  18th  of  June. 

The  Idng  always  leeeives  with  the  same 
aeoettHlity  60m  his  most  Chiislian  muss^ 
the  aasoraoces  of  his  ffisodsbip,  aad  of  his 
.dispiaitioD  lo  oiaiiitaiD  that  happy  harmony 
which  sobsisls  hetween  the  two  empues. 
His  miyesly  will  never  fefuse  to  concur  in  the 
pfteaenrationorre^cstablishmentofpeace  ba- 
tweea  the  other  powers  of  Burope,  by  fudi 
meaiia  as  are  proper  to  poduce  that  efifvt, 
and  are  eempalible  with  his  dignity,  and  with 
the  psinciplaswhiob  goToro  his  conduct.  But 
the  same  sentiments  which  have  determined 
hiaa  not  to  take  aipart  in  the  internal  afiahs 
of  Fraoce,  ought  «aualljr  to  induce  him  to  »• 
spect  the  ngrauana.l^iDdqMDdrnce  of  other 
imw^igni,  and  aspaaaily  siMse  .of  |the  allies^; 
and  fammajestydiaB  thought  Ihaty  in  .the  exisl- 
Jag.cirauaMlaBces^f  ithe  war  now  begun^  ihe 
intut  aeption  af  .bis  joeoasebi  or  af  /his  jgeod 
offices,  cannot  be  of  use.  unlese/tbcy  sMold 
4e  idttirtd  tiar  all  the  prtMs  ialarasfeed. 

Maihkig»toea  wiaains  te  the  undenigned, 
faat-%0  jepaa^  M .  Gbauveha  Ahe  asyimnoss 
aC  these  wiahas  which  hisaMJesty  fora^  4br 
tiiamsm  af /tranouiUilgry  ofthe  intesestwhii^ 
he  will  always  take  m.the  happiness  of  his 


anost  Chastiais  nuyesty;|aBd  of  the  vakie 
whidh  he  atlaohesto  hn  Mendship^  aadto 


the.ooafidence  which  he  bas  shown  faim. 

(Signtd)  OaavviLLB. 

No.  IX.  »NoT£  from  M.  Chauvelin  to 
lord  Grenville,  dated  ^ortlna^  Square, 
19th  Nov.  179^. 

f  M.  ChauveUn  bas  the  honoia  to  present  his 
fespeclB  to  lofd  Gienviile ;  and  requests  that 
he  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  gmnt  him  a 
momenta  conversation,  and  that  he  would 
appoint  for  that  purpose  the  hour  and  the 
place,  eidier  in  town  or  country,  at  which  it 
It  would  be  least  inoonvenient  to  him  to  meet 
him, 

Xo.  X. — Note  from  lord  Grenvillc  to  M. 
Chauvelin,  dated  Whitdiall  Nov.  21st, 
179S. 

Locd  Grenvitte  presents  his  compliments  to 
M.  Chauvelin.  He  received  yesterday  even- 
ingthe  note  which  M.  Chauvelin  addressed 


40  bun,  dated  die  iMiof  this  flBonUit  be- 
fete  he  can  answer  it,  he  must,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  request  M.  Chauvelin 
wiU  be  pleased  to  explain  to  him  the  objea  of 
the  aonmnoe  which  he  bas  desired. 

.ffo.  XI. — NoTs  from  M.  Chauvelin  to 
lord  GrenviUe,  dated  Portmaa  Squace, 
Nov.  SSd,  1793. 

11.  Chauvelin  has  the  honow  to  piaesiithis 

Hathow 


eeo^limenls  to  lord  GiaaviUe. 
Ihst  the  pnvale  conversation  which  be  fed 
the  honour  lopiopose  to  himaiewdays  si^ee, 
aould  not,  in  the  pessent  drcnmsf 
without  any  inoonaemenar,  hut  havepr< 
advantageous  efiects:  if  lovd  GrenviUe 
otherwise^  aad  considers  such  an  interview  as 
UMless  at  this  moment,  M.  Chauvelin  will 
not  insist  upon  it;  and  will  only  regret  that 
•he  has  aot  been  able  to  seise  this  opportuai^ 
of  offering  his  respects  to  lord  Greoville,  and 
of  renewing  to  him  assurances  of  his  esteem. 

No.  Xn. — Letter  from  lord  Grenviile  tp 
M.  Chauvelin,  dated  Whitehall,  Nov. 
sath,  179S. 

Sir;— I  could  have  wished  that  you  had 
thouffht  yourself  enabled  to  saUsQf  the  desire 
which  I  expressed  to  you,  of  knowing  the  ob- 
ject of  the  conference  you  deeaanded  of  me 
aome  days  ago:  but  as,  on  reflectiagon  the 
situation  of  aflhirs,  I  have  thought  with  you, 
ifehat^tbe  private  qmversataon  you  proposM  to 
ineffMy  be  usefiil  under  the  exishag  drcum- 
•stances,  Iwill  not  eefiise  it.  I  will  l^eof  you 
ito  be  so  flood  as  to  come  to  the  office  for 
fEoeeign  A&irs  UHnorrowat  noon,  if  that  hour 
^loukl  beconvenieBtto  faa.  In  the  mean 
'4iinelianew,&c. 

GaaariLUB. 

Ko.  Xni« — Note  from  M.  Chauvelin  to 
lord  Grenviile,  dated  Portman  Square 
Dec.  37tb,  179S,  the  £rst  year  of  the 
Republic. 

The  undersigned  minister  plenipotentbry 
.of  France  has  the  honour  to  communicate  to 
his  exodlency  lord  Grenviile  the  instmctiMis 
which  he  has  received  from  the  Executive 
^Council  of  the  French  repi4|hc,  with  orders  to 
lay  Ihem  before  his  Britannic  majesty's  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  depaitmeot  of  foreien 
alfairs,  in  case  he  riMwdd  believe  that  he  coiud 
notauilficiently  soon  obtain  an  interview  with 
that  minister. 

The  French  government,  by  continuing, 
aince  the  recall  of  lord  Cower  Irom  Paris,  to 
leave  at  London  its  minister  plenipotentiary, 
conceived  that  it  gave  his  Britannic  m^esl^ 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  desire  it  had  to 
continue  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  him, 
and  to  dispel  those  clouds  which  the  events 
necessary  and  inherent  to  the  internal  regu- 
lations of  France,  appeared  at  that  time  to 
have  occasioned.  The  intentions  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  of  France,  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land, have  not  ceased  to  be  the  same;  but  it 
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hds  Ddt  been  able  to  setf  with  ihdlffereiiee  the 
pubbc  conduct  which  tfae  British  ministry 
•mamtains  al  present  towards  France.  It  la 
\with  regret  that  it  has  remarked  hi  this  toth 
duct,  a  cbancter  of  ill  will,  to  -which  it  ii^et 
unwilline  to  give  credit*^  It  has  however  felt, 
*that  its  duty  to  the  French  nation  required  it 
'no  longer  to  lea^e  it  in  a  state  of  uncertidnty,  j 
into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  several  I 
mcRSwes  vecentiy  aiiopled  by  the  Billish 
gofenunent— an  uncertainty  which  must  be 
shared  by  4be>  British  nation,  and  which  is 
equally  uowonthy  of  both  countries. 

The  Executive  Gouncil  of  the  French  re- 
pubUc  ha^  in  consequence,  authorised  tfie 
minister  of  France  at  London,  to  demand  with 
opeaneae  of  the  ministers  of  his  Britannic  ma^ 
jesty,  if  France  ought  to  consider  Bn^and  as 
a  neutral  power,  or  as  an  enemy;  aM  it  has 
especially  charg^  him  to  obtain  a  definitive 
answer  upon  thn  point. 

But,  in  asking  from  the  ministers  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  a  iirank  and  open  explana- 
tion as  to  their  intentions  with  regard  to 
•France,  the  ExecuUve  Council  isunwilHng  they 
should  have  the  smallest  remaning  doubt  as 
to'the  disposition  of  France  towards  England, 
and  as  to  its  dostre  of  remaining  in  peace  with 
her;,  it  has  even  been  desirous  of  answering 
beforehand  all  the  reproaches  which  they  may 
be  tempted  to  make  in.  justification  of  a 
ruptMK. 

!  On  .reflecting  what  nay  be  the  nsaaoos 
wbich  may  determine  his  Britannic  m^cety 
to  break  with  the  French  republic,  the  Execu- 
tiveCouncilhas  beenabletofind  no  other  than 
a  falsjS  interpolation,  which  is,  perhaps,  giron 
to  tJie  decree  of  the, National  Convention  of 
the  19th  of  November.  If  a .  real  abfni.haB 
besn  T^9C|ieioned  by  this  decree,  it  can  have 
arisen  only  for  want  of  understanding  its  true 
sense.  The  National  Convention  never  meant 
•that  the  French  republic  should  favour  in- 
surrections, should  espouse  the  quarrels  of  a 
few  seditious  persons,  or,  in  a  word,  should 
endeavour  to  excite  disturbances  in  any  neu- 
tral or  friendly  country  whatever.  Such  an 
idea  would  be  rejected  by  all  the  French.  It 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Nationd  Conven- 
tion without  doing  it  injustice.  This  decree, 
then,  is  applicable  onlv  to  those  people,  who, 
ai\er  having  acquired  their  liber^  by  con- 
<niest,  may  have  demanded  the  iratemity, 
tne  assistance  of  the  republic,  by  the  solemn 
and  unequivocal  expression  of  the  general 
will. 

France  ought  and  will  respect,  not  only  the 
independence  of  England,  but  even  that  of 
those  of  her  allies,  with  whom  she  is  not  at 
war.    The  under^gned  has  therefore  been 

charged  formally  to  declare,  that  she  will  not       

attack  HoUand,  so  long  as  that  power  shall,  i  that  they  will  not  have  occasion,  for  tbe  ^ 
on  its  side,  confine  itself  towards  her  within  j  pose  of  returning  to  them,  to  consider  toe 
the  bounds  of  an  exact  neutrality.  terrible  responsibiUty  of  a  declaration  of  »*/ 

The  British  eovemment  being  thus  set  at 
its  ease  upon  tnebe  two  points,  no  pretence 
for  the  smallest  difiBcuUy  could  lemaiUi  «x- 


cent  is  to  the  question  •f  th«  openlnst  c/T  tbe 
Sebeidl.  a  queaiiDnirrevoeiibh- abided  VjrTea- 
aon  ana  by  justice^  of  stnatt  importance  io  it- 
self, and  on  which  the  opmioia  of  EnglaBd, 
and  perhaps  of  Holland  itself,  is  sufficientlj 
known,  to  render  it  diAcalt  seriously  tomake 
it  the  «ngle  subjeot  of  a  war. — Should,  how. 
ever,  tfae  British^  ministry  avail  itself  of  this 
last  motivoi  aa  a  cause  of  declaring  w 
against  France,  would  it  not,  in  such  oaee,  be 
probable,  that  its  secret  intention  must  hire 
been,  at  all  events,  to  bring  on  a  rupture; 
and  that  it  made  use,  at  the  present  moment 
of  the  vainest  of  all  pretences,  to  colour  in 
unjust  a^gresskm,  feng  ago  determined  unai } 
On  thw  unfortunate  supposition,  which  the 
Executive  Council  njects,  the  nndersigBed 
would  be  authorued  forcibl  j  to  support  tbe 
dij^ty  of  l9ie  French  people,  and  to  declare 
with  firmness,  that  this  free  and  powediil 
people  will  accept  the  war,  and  repel  with  ra- 
dignation ani^;gre8Bion so  maiulestly unjust, 
and  so  little  provoked  on  its  part.  Wtm 
every  explanation,  calculated  to  demonstrate 
the  purity  of  the  intentioiia  of  France^  wbeo 
all  peaceable  and  conciliatory  measures  shall 
have  been  exhausted  by  her,  it  is  evident  thst 
all  the  weight,  all  the  responsibility  d  tbe 
war,  will  fiUl  sooner  or  later  on  those  who 
shall  have  provoked  it.  It  will,  in  fact,  he 
nothing  but  a  war  of  the  administratknalooe 
against  the  French  republic ;  and  if  this  truth 
flould  fi>r  a  moment  appear  doubtfiil,  it  mid 
:oet  perhapa  be'kttpoBsibie'fo'FkaiiM  speedy 
^  convince  of  this  a'  natkm,  wfaneb,  in 
bestowtoa  itsiconfidenoe,  has  never  renooDC^ 
the  exoose  of  its-  "^ 


I,  or  its  respect  fct 
'ttuthand>i8lice«f  / 

Such  are  the  insttncliotts  which  tbe  uode^ 
lined  has  retehred  orders  to  leonnriiHixate 
oActall^  to  his  excellency  lord  Orenville ;  in- 
viting him,  as  well  as  the  wholeeeondl  of  bs 
Brttannie  majesty,  to  weighs  with' tbe  most 
serious  attentmny  the  dedaratiansand  the  de- 
mands which  they  contain.  H  is-evident  tinl 
the  French  nation  is  desiroua  of  nudDtainiDg 
peace  with  En^and;  she  affords  a  proof  « 
this;  by  lending  herself  frankly  and  openly  t^ 
dissipate  all  the  suspicions  which  soman^ dif' 
ferent  passions  and  prejudices  arc  unceasing'/ 
at  work  to  raise  up  agamst  her;  but  the  moff 
she  shall  have  done  to  Convince  all  Europe  a 
the  purity  of  her  views,  and  of  the  jasticej^ 
her  mtentions,  the  moie  will  she  have  a  ng^^ 
toexpectno  longer  to  be  misunderstood.    . 

The  undersigned  has  orders  to  dcman«^» 
written  answer  to  the  present  note  H* 
hopes  that  the  ministers  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty wiU  be  broug;ht  badt,  bythecxpUM- 
tions  which  it  conUtns,  to  ideas  more  »*ouij 
able  to  the  re-union  of  the  two  countries,  m 


responsibility  oi  a  uc^uuau*'"  -  , 
which  will  incontestibly  be  their  own  worK, 
the  contequencea  of  which  cannot  be  ot&«' 
wise  than  iirtal  to  tfaf  two  oeuntiicsy  ^^  ^ 
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bumaft  oafvore  in  geperal,  and  in  -^hich  a 
generous  and  free  people  cannot  long  consent 
to  betray  their  own  interests,  by  aerving  as  an 
auxiliary  and  a  re-inforcement  to  a  tyrannical 
coalition. 

(Signed)         F.  Cbauvelim. 

No.  XIV. — Letter  from  Lord  Grenville  to 
M.  Chauvelin,  dated  Whitehall,  De-. 
cember  31  st,  1799. 

I  have  received.  Sir,  from  you  a  note,  in 
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wbicby  stvling  yourself  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary pf  France,  you  communicate  to  me,  as 
tbe  king's  aecretarv  of  state,  the  instructions 
which  you  state  to  have  yourself  received  Irom 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  French  republic. 
You  are  not  ignorant,  that  since  the  unhappy 
events  of  the  lOth  of  August,  the  king  has 
tkou^t  proper  to  suspend  all  official  com- 
municatxm.with  France.  You  are  yourself 
no  otherwise  accredited  to  the  king,  than  in 
the  name  of  his  most  Christian  rn^esty. 
The  proposition  of  receiving  a  minister  accre- 
ditedf  by  any  other  authority  or  power  in 
France,  woiud  be  a  new  question,  which, 
whenever  it  should  occur,  tbe  king  would 
have  the  rijght  to  decide  according  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  subjects,  his  own  Ui^ity,  and 
the  regard  which  he  owes  to  his  allies,  aiui  to 
the  general  system  of  Europe.  I  am  there- 
fore to  inform  you,  Sir,  in  express  and  formal 
terms,  that  I  acknowledge  you  in  no  other 
public  character  than  that  of  minister  from 
ills  most  Christian  majesty,  and  that  conse« 
quently  you  cannot  be  admitted  to  treat  with 
tne  king's  ministers,  in  the  quality,  and  under 
the  form  stated  in  your  note. 

But  observing  that  you  have  entered  into 
explanations  ot  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  ^ven  to  England  such  strong 
g;Tounds  of  uneasiness  and  jealousy,  and  that 
you  speak  of  these  explanations  as  being  of  a 
nature  to  bring  our  two  countries  nearer,  I 
bave  been  unwuling  to  convey  to  you  tbe  noti- 
fication stated  above,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  explaining  myself  clearly  and  distinc^y 
on  the  sul^ect  of  what  you  have  communi- 
cated to  me,  though  under  a  form  which  is 
neither  regular  nor  official. 

Your  explanations  are  confined  to  three 
points. 

The  first  is  that  of  tbe  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  19th  November,  in 


pracisely  at  th*  lim^  of  this  decsae^and  since 
on  several  diffiirent^ccaaions. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  proofs^  8up>> 
ported  by  other  circumstances  which  are  but 
too  notorious,  it  would  liave  been  with  plea- . 
sure  that  we  should  have  seen  here  such  ex- 
planations and  such  a  conduct  as  would  have, 
satisfied  the  dignity  and  honour  of.£ogUnd> 
with  respect  to  whatiias  already  paaaed  t  ahd 
would  have  offered  a  sufficient  aecmity  in; 
future  for  the  maintenance  of  that  respect' 
towards  the  ri^ts>  tbe  government,  and  tke- 
tianquiUity  ot  neutral  powers,  which  they* 
have  on  every  acoount  im  ngbt  to  expect. .  : 

Neither  this  satisfaction,  noc  this  secvrit^. 
is  found  in  the  terms  of  an  explanation  whiehi 
still  declares  to  the  promoters  of  sedition!  in' 
eveiy  country,^  what  ,are  the  cases  in  which' 
thev  may  count  beforehand  on  the^sappert^ 
and  succour  of  France;  and  wiiieb  reserves, 
to  that  countiy  the  riehtof  miung  herself  in 
our  internal  afiairs^  menever  she  shall  judge* 
it  proper,  and  on  principles  incompatible  with: 
.  the  political  institutioBS  of  all  the  countriea  o^ 
l^urope.  No  one  ebn.  avoid  perceiving  .how> 
,much  a  daclaralioD  Uk«  thia  is  caleukled  ta 
.encourage  disorder  and  revolt  in  every  cOud* 
>  ti^r.  No  GDC  can  be  i^orant  how  contrary  it 
is  to  the  respect  which  is  leeipiocally  diie 
from  indepenoent  nations,  nor  how  repugnant 
to.  those  principles  which  the  king  hsa  Ibl- 
lowed.  on  his  part,  by  abstaining  at  all  times 
from  any  interference  whatever  in  the  intenud 
affidrs  of  France ;  and  this  contrast  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show,  not  only  that  En^aad; 
cannot  consider  such  an  explanation  aa  satis- 
factory, but  that  she  must  look  upon  it  as  a 
firesh  avowal  of  those  ^spoutions  which  ^e 
sees  wit  h  so  just  an  uneasmess  and  jealousy.  - 
I  proceed  to  the  two  other  points  of  your 
explanation,  which  concern  the  general  dispo-' 
sition  of  France  with  regard  to  the  allies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Con- 
vention and  its  officers  relative  to  the  Schddt. 
The  declaratk>n  which  you  there  make,  that 
France  will  not  attack  Holland  so  long  as  that 
power  shall  observe  an  exact  neutmlity,  is 
conceived  nearly  in  the  same  terms  with  that 
which  you  were  charged  to  make  in  the  name 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty*  in  the  month 
of  June  last.  Since  that  first  declaration  was 
made,  an  officer,  stating  himself  to  be  em«' 


ployed  in  the  service  of  France,  has  openly 
the  expressions  of  whkh,  all  England  saw'the  i  violated  both  the  territory  and  the  neutrality 


formal  declaration  of  a  design  to  extend  uni 
versaUy  the  new  principles  of  government 
adopted  in  France,  and  to  encourage  <lisorder 
and  reyplt  in  all  countries*  even  in  those  | 
wbicb.  are  neutral.     If  this  interpretation, 
whicb  you  represent  as  injurious  to  the  Con- 


of  the  republic,  in  going  up  the  Scheldt  to 
attack  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  determination  of  the  government  net 
to  grant  this  passage,'  and  the  formal  protest 
by  which  they  opposed  it  Since  the  same 
declaration  was  made,  the  Convention  has 


vention,  could  admit  of  any  doubt,  it  is  but,  I  thought  itself  authorised  to  annul  the  rights 
too  well  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  Con? '  of».the  republic  exercised  within  the  limits  of 
vention  itself: .  and<  the  applicatifni  of  these*  its  own  territory,  and  enjoyed  by  virtue»of  the 
principles  to  the  king's-  dominions. has  .been-  same  treaties  by  wluch . her  independence  is 


shown  unequivocally,  by  tha  public  receptiopi 
fi^ven  to  the  promoters  of  sedition,  in  tbia 
cooblry,  and  by  the  speeches  made  lo  .the«i 


apqured;  and.  at  the  very  moment  vfhtn, 
under  the  name  .of  an  amicable  evplanatien, 
you  renew  to  me  in  the  satn^.  termb^  tlie.pro- 
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aiiteof  iiyctingtheindefwiidcnceaiad  tiw 
rights  of  £oglara  and  her  allies,  you  a»- 
Aoimce  to  me,  that  those  in  whose  name  jrou 
apeak  intend  to  maintain  these  open  and  in^ 
juriens  aggressions. 

It  is  net,  certainly^  on  soch  a  deelamlsea 
as  this  that  m  reKance  can  be  placed  Ibr  the 
oontinoanoe  of  |HiWic  tnnqoiltitjr. 

But  I  am  mMrillhig  la  levre»  withovt  a  moee 
partkniar  reply,  what  you  say  on  the  suhjeet 
of  the  Scheldt.  If  it  were  true  that  this  qocto- 
lion  la  in  itself  of  little  importance,  rtiis  wworid 
oidy  serve  to  prove  mote  clesrly,  that  it  was 
brought  forward  only  for  the  purpose  of  m- 
ankinn  the  allies  of  fnghmd.  by  the  'wfno- 
lion  or  their  neutimhw^  and  by  the  viobtaoA 
of  their  rights,  whidi  the  hhh  oi  trealiss 
pMigea  us  to  maintain.  Bot  yon  cannot  be 
jgnesnnty  that  here  the  utaK>st  importance  is 
attached  to  those  principles  which  France 
wishes  to  eslabHsh  iff  this  pmceedhig,  and 
lo  those  consequences  which  would  nattuiilly 
result  from  them,  and  that  not  only  those 
nrineiples  and  those  ceneequenees  will  never 
be  admitted  fay  England,  but  that  she  isy  and 
ever  wiA  be,  ready  ta  oppose  Ihens  with  all 
herferce 

Franee  can  lunre  no  right  to  annul  the  sti- 
pubtiDns  relative  in  the  Scheldt,  unless  she 
have  also  the  risbt  to  set  aside  equally  all  the 
other  treaties  netween  all  the  powers  of 
Bnrape,  and  all  the  other  righti  ot  Enghmd, 
or  of  her  allies.  She  can  even  have  no  pre- 
tence to  interfere  in  the  question  of  opening 
ttie  Scheldt,  unless  she  were  the  sovereign  of 
the  Low  Countries,  or  had  the  right  to  dictaHe 
laws  te  all  Europe. 

England  never  will  consent  that  Fnmee 
shall  asroggte  the  power  of  ammlling  at  her 
pleasure,  and  under  the  pretence  of  a  pre- 
tended natural  richt,  of  which  she  makes  ner- 
arif  the  only  judge,  the  political  system  of 
Europe,  estabhshed  by  solemn  treaties,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers. 
-*This  goveinroent,  adhering  to  the  maxims 
winch  It  has  followed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tnry,  will  also  never  see  with  indifference^ 
that  France  shall  make  herself,  either  diiectly 
or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries, 
or  ttoeral  arbitress  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  Europe.  If  France  is  mdly  doMrous  of 
maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with  Wa^ 
land,  she  must  show  herself  disposed  to  re* 
nounce  her  views  of  agression,  and  aggnm- 
ditement,  and  to  confine  herself  withm  her 
own  territory,  without  insulting  other  govern- 
ments, without  disturbine  their  tranquillity, 
without  violating  their  rights. 

With  respect  to  that  character  of  ill-will 
which  is  endeavoured  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
duct of  England  towards  France,  I  cannot 
discuss  it,  because  you  speak  of  it  in  general 
terms  only,  without  alleging  a  single  fact 
All  Europe  has  seen  the  justice  and  the  gene- 
roittT  which  have  characterised  the  conduct 
of  the  king.  His  muesty  baa  always  been 
desiaousoCpeacei  be  tehei  it  still,  but  such 
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the  interests  and  dignity  of  his  own  domi 

niena,  and  with  the  geneml  security  of  Eu 

rope* 

On  the  rest  of  your  paper,  I  say  nothing. 
As  to  what  reUtes  te  me  and  my  colleagues, 
the  king's  ministers  owe  to  his  majesty  the 
account  of  their  conduct^  and  I  have  noansMer 
to'  give  to  you  on  this  subject,  any  more  tbao 
on  that  of^the  appnl  which  you  propose  to 
make  to  the  English  nation.  This  nation, 
acoovding  to  that  eonsticutiom  by  which  iu 
liberty  smd  its  proeperiQr  are  secured,  sad 
which  it  will  always  be  able  to  defend  agwnt 
every  attack,  director  indireetwill  never  have 
widi  foreign  powers  oonaeouen  or  conespoo- 
danoe^  escept  through  the  origan  of  its  kine : 
of  a  kmg  whom  it  k>ves  and  reveres,  and  wbo 
has  never  for  an  instant  separated  his  ngkt^ 
his  interests,  and  hia  happiness,  from  the 
rights,  the  mierests,  and  the  happiness  of  bit 
people.    I  hanre  the  honour  to  be,  &c 

Gaaiiviiix. 

No.  XV.  Trunsbtion  of  a  Not£  from  M. 
Chauvelin  to  Lord  Grenville,  dated  Jsa. 
7,1793.  (Orighial  returned.) 

The  undersigned  minister  plenipeteDli»y 
from  ttte  French  republic  has  transmitted  to 
the  eseentive  council  the  answer  wliich  hi> 
excellency  lord  Grenvillc  has  addressed  ts 
him  on  his  note  of  the  97th  Deteroher.  He 
haetheught  it  his  duty  not  to waitforths  in- 
structions whkh  will  be  the  necessary  resolt 
of  it,  in  order  to  transmit  to  that  ministerthe 
new  orders  which  he  has  received  fiem  tbe 
Executive  Council.  The  deelaratkiD  whieb 
kMd  Orenville  has  made  to  him,  that  his  Bri- 
tannic mi^esty  did  not  acknowledge  him  a» 
numeier  plenipotentiary  from  the  Fnncb 
repubhc,  has  not  appeared  to  him  as  it  H 
ought  to  prevent  him.  This  declaration  an- 
not  in  any  respect  alter  or  destroy  the  (}uslftf 
of  ddq^te  fmn  the  French  government,  with 
which  the  undenigned  is  evidently  invested, 
or  hinder  him,  in  such  decisive  circumstances, 
from  addressing  to  the  ministers  of  his  Brv- 
tnnmc  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  FreDch 
people,  ofwhich  he  is  the  organ,  the  foUosiflg 


The  Executive  Council  of  the  French  nf^ 
lie  has  been  mfermed  that  the  British  parte- 
ment  is  about  to  pam  a  Uw  relative  to  .'o- 
rmners.  the  rigorous  provisions  of  wJuui 
wiff  subject  them  to  measures  themoresrtH* 
trary,  as  the  secretaries  of  sUte  of  his  Bntsa^ 
mc  migesty  will  have  tbe  liberty  orrestrsniii^ 
or  extending  them,  acoofding  to  th^  ne^ 
and  their  pieasuro.  the  Executive  CoudciU 
knowing  the  religions  fideUty  of  the  Eagb^b 
people  in  fhlilling  their  engsesments,  couki 
not  but  suppose  that.the  French  wobW  be  «- 
prosaly  excepted  from  this  law.  Thetpea^f| 
,  navmtbn  and  of  oommerce,  ^^^^^  «. 
1TB0  between  liie  states,  ought  f^^^^^^ 
senm  them  Amn  iti  This  tres^  »T?«£ 
Aft.  4.  -^  Tho  sul^ta  and  inhabHtnt*  •  *** 
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respective  dominions  of  the  two  sovereigns 
shall  baye  liberty  to  come  and  go  freely  and 
securely,  without  licence  or  passport,  general 
or  special,  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  to  return  from 
thence,  to  remain  there,  or  to  pass  through 
the  same,  and  therein  to  buy  and  purchase, 
as  they  please,  all  things  necessary  for  their 
subsistence  and  use,  and  they  shall  mutually 
be  treated  with  all  kindness  and  favour.  Pro- 
'vrided  however,  &c.  &c." 

But  instead  of  finding  in  the  bill  proposed  a 
just  exception  in  favour  of  France,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  has  been  convinced,  by  positive 
declarations  made  in  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
Canient,  by  ministerial  explanations  and  in- 
terpretations, that  this  project  of  a  law,  imdcr 
a  general  term  of  designation,  was  principally 
directed  asinst  the  French. 

MThcn  the  British  ministry  has  proposed  a 
law   which  would  so  expressly  violate  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  when  they  have  openly 
announced  their  intention  of  putting  it  into 
execution  against  the  French  alone,  their  first 
care,  must  no  doubt,  have  been  to  attempt  to 
cover  this  extraordinary  measure  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  necessity,  and  to  prepare  before 
nand  a  justification,  sooner  or  later  necessary, 
by  loadmg  the  French  nation  with  reproaches ; 
by  representing  it  to  the  English  people  as  an 
enemy  of  its  constitution;   by  accusing  it, 
^thout  being  able  to  furnish  any  proof,  and 
in   the  most  injurious   terms,  with  having 
sought  to  foment  troubles  in  England.    The 
Executive  Ck>uncil  has  already  repelled  with 
indignation  such  suspicions.    If  some  men, 
cast  out  from  the  bosom  of  France,  have 
spread  themselves  in  Great  Britain  with  the 
criminal  intention  of  asitating  the  people,  of 
leading  them  to  revolt,  has  not  England  laws 
to  protect  the  public  order?  Could  she  not 
punish  them  P    The  republic  would  assuredly 
not  have  interposed  in  their  favour.— Such 
men  are  not  Frenchmen. 

Reproaches  so  little  founded,  imputations 
80  insidious,  will  with  difficulty  succeed  in 
justifying  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  a  conduct, 
the  comparison  of  which  with  that  constantly 
held  by  France  towards  Great  Britain  will 
suffice  to  demonstrate  its  injustice  and  male- 
volence. The  French  nation  become  free, 
has  not  only  not  ceased  to  express  in  all  forms 
its  desire  to  strengthen  its  connexion  with  the 
English  people,  but  it  has  realised  this  desire 
with  all  rts  power,  by  receiving  as  allies,  as 
brothers,  all  the  individuals  of  the  English 
nation.  In  the  midst  of  the  combats  of 
liberty  and  of  despotism,  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
most  violent  agitations,  it  has  honoured  itself 
by  a  relieious  respect  for  all  foreigners  re- 
sTding  wiUiin  it,  and  particularly  for  the  Eng- 
lish, whatever  might  oe  their  opinions,  their 
conduct,  and  their  connexions  with  the  ene- 
mies of  liberty;  every  where  they  have  been 
assisted,  succoured  with  every  kind  of  bene- 
volence and  favour ;  and  it  would  be  as  the 
reward  for  this  sencrous  conduct  that  the 
French  would  find  themselves  perhaps  alone 
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subjected  to  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
would  grant  to  the  English  government  the 
most  arbitrary  latitude  of  authority  against 
foreigners,  which  would  subject  them  to  the 
taking  licenses  or  passports  for  comings  going, 
and  remaining  in  England ;  which  would  alha 
the  secretaries  of  state  to  subject  them  without 
reasons,  and  on  a  mere  suspicion,  to  the  most 
odious  forms,  to  fix  a  circuit,  the  bounds  oj  which 
they  could  not  pass,  and  even  to  cast  them  out 
of  the  territory  of  Great  Britain  at  their 
pleasure. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  these  clauses  are  con- 
trary  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
the  fourth  article  of  which  extends  to  all 
Frenchmen  without  distinction ;  and  it  is  too 
much  to  be  feared,  that  in  consequenee  of  the 
determination  which  his  Britannic  mi^esty 
has  thought  it  right  to  take,  of  breaking  off  all 
communication  oetween  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries,  even  the  French  merchants 
may  find  themselves  firequently  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  exception  which  the 
bill  has  made,  in  &vour  of  those  who  "  shall 
prove  that  they  came  to  England  for  affairs  of 
commerce.** 

It  is  thus  that  the  British  government  has 
first  chosen  to  break  a  treaty  to  which  Eng- 
land owes  a  great  part  of  its  actual  prosperity, 
burthcnsome  to  France,  wrested  by  address 
and  ability  from  the  unskilfulness  or  from  the 
corniption  of  the  agents  of  a  government  it 
has  destroyed ;  a  treaty  which  it  has,  however, 
never  ceased  to  observe  religiously ;  and  it  is 
at  the  very  moment  when  France  is  accused  in 
the  British  parliament  of  violating  treaties, 
that  the jpublic  conduct  of  the  two  goveri>- 
ments  offers  a  contrast  so  proper  to  justify 
the  retorting  the  accusation. 

All  the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  a 
ri^ht,  doubtless,  to  complain  of  the  hardship 
of^this  bill,  if  ever  it  obtained  the  force  of 
law;  but  it  is  France,  especially  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  secured  from  its  penalties  by  a 
solemn  treaty,  appear  nevertheless  to  be  ex- 
clusively menaced  by  them  ;  it  is  France  that 
has  the  right  to  pretend  to  a  more  speedy  and 
more  particular  satisfaction. 

The  Executive  Council  might  immediately 
have  accepted  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  which 
the  English  government  seems  to  have  held 
out  to  it ;  but  it  was  unwilling  to  precipitate 
any  of  its  measures;  and  it  has  chosen,  be-, 
fore  it  makes  known  its  definitive  resolution, 
to  afford  the  British  ministry  the  opportunity 
of  a  frank  and  candid  explanation.  The  un- 
dersigned has  received  oraers,  incon^emience,' 
to  demand  of  lord  Grenville  to  inform  nimby 
a  speedy,  clear,  and  categorical  answer,  whe- 
ther under  the  .^general  denomination  of  fo- 
reigners in  the  bill  on  which  the  Houses  are' 
occupied,  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
means  likewise  to  include  the  French. 

(Signed)       Chauvelin* 
Portman-sguare,Jan.  7, 1973. 
Second  year  of  the  French  Republic. 
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No-  XVI.— Note  from  Lord  GreiiTille  to  M. 
Chauveliiiy  January  T,  1793. 

Afler  the  formal  notification  which  the  un- 
dersigned has  already  had  the  honour  of 
niakinc  to  M.  Chauvelin,  he  finds  himself 
obligea  to  send  back  to  him  the  inclosed 
paper,  ^'hich  he  received  from  him  this 
morning,  and  which  he  cannot  but  consider 
as  being  totally  inadmissible,  M.  Chauvelin 
assuming  therein  a  character  which  is  not 
acknowledged. 

(Signed)        Grenville. 

Whitehall^  Jan.  7,  m^. 

No.  XVII.  Letter  from  M,  Chauvelin  to 
Lord  Grenville,  dated  January  7,  1793, 
received  9th. 

Portntan-s^uare,  January  7, 1793^ 
Ud  year  of  the  French  Republic, 

My  lord ;  the  king  of  Ensland  has  pro- 
iiibitcd,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, the  exDortation  of  orain  and  flour. 
Several  vessels  lawfully  freighted,  and  ready 
to  depart  for  France,  the  government  whereof 
had  ordered  considerable  purchases  of  those 
commodities  in  the  ports  of  England,  have 
been  stopped,  notwithstanding  the  law  which 
enacts  that  the  ports  shall  not  be  shut  till 
fifteen  days  afler  the  date  of  the  proclama- 
tion; and  the  British  ministrv  have  them- 
selves acknowledged  the  irregularity  of  some 
of  their  measures,  by  applying  to  parliament 
for  an  act  of  indemnity.  IIowever,the  French 
government,  reiving  at  that  time  on  the  eood 
dispositions  of  the  British  ministry,  beheld  in 
those  measures  of  vigour  only  the  effect  of  the 
foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  English  admi- 
nistration, and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
remonstrate. 

Another  proclamation,  which  soon  followed 
the  fir^t^  except  all  foreign  wheat  from  the 
prohibition  or  exportation;  it  was  guaran- 
teeing to  all  Europe  the  security  of  transports, 
by  removing,  in  an  authentic  and  solemn 
n)anncr,  all  the  doubts  to  which  the  first  pro- 
clamation miglit  have  given  rise ;  it  was  in- 
suring to  the  English  commerce  a  considerable 
repository;  it  was  above  all  distinguishing 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  as  a  sacred  asylum 
for  such  vessels  laden  with  grain,  and  des- 
tined for  France,  as,  for  their  convenience,  or 
by  necessity,  might  be  in  the  case  of  stopping 
in  their  course. 

Four  weeks  after  that  declaration,  some 
vessels  laden  with  foreign  grain,  on  account 
of  France,  were  stopped  in  the  English  ports ; 
and  when  the  merchants  who  were  commis- 
sioned made  their  claims,  they  were  coldly 
answered,  that  it  was  by  order  of  goveijiment. 
France,  my  lord,  might  still  have  per- 
suaded herself  that  some  recent  and  unex- 
pected information  upon  the  state  of  provi- 
sions in  Great  Hritaiti  had  obliged  adminis- 
tration to  take  such  extraordinary  measures ; 
but  the  English  government  itself  took  care 
to  prove  to  Europe  that  it  had  no  other  motive 


tdan  an  hostile  partiality  against  Frante,  if  it 
is  true  that  the  custom-houses  received  orfcrs 
to  permit  the  exportation  of  foreign  wheat  to 
all  ports,  except  those  of  France. 

This  fact,  my  lord,  has  been  sLttestfed  to  me 
by  respectable  authorities ;  and  however  ac- 
cumulated may  be  the  ms^rks  of  malevolence 
and  jealousy  which  France  has  scfen  for  some 
time  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  British  cabinet,  I 
still  harbour  doubts  of  it  I  should,  the  first 
moment  of  my  knowing  it,  have  waited  npou 
you,  my  lord,  "to  be  assured  ft^rtt  yourself  of 
Its  certainty,  or  its  falsehood,  if  tne  determi- 
nation taken  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  to  break  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  goTcmments  of  tbe 
two  countries,  had  not  rendered  fri^Adly  aod 
open  steps  the  moi'e  difficult,  in  proportion  u 
they  became  the  more  necesiidry. 

But  I  considered,  my  lord,  that  when  the 
question  of  war  or  peace  atose  between  two 
powerful  nations,  that  which  mabife^ted  the 
desire  of  attending  to  all  explanations,  that 
which  strove  the  loii^cst  to  prfeservfe  the  last 
link  of  union  and  friendship,  was  the  only  one 
which  appeared  truly  worthy,  arid  hiily  greaU 
1  beseecn  you,  my  lord,  in  the  name  of  public 
faith,  in  tlie  name  of  justice  and  of  hdlhanitT, 
to  explain  to  me  facts  which  I  will  not  charac- 
terise, and  which  the  French  nation  trouM 
take  for  granted  by  your  silence  only,  ot  by 
the  refusal  of  an  answer. 

Think,  my  lord,  that  in  the  boaom  of  peicc, 
far  from  aU  appearance  of  war,  the  Enrfisb 
government  hasnrofited  of  the  good  faith  of 
the  merchants  ot  Europe,  and  oAhc  Security 
of  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  nation,  to 
bring  into  its  ports  those  coiiilhddities  or 
whiai  it  supposed  or  knew  the  want  in  that 
country,  if  now  that  same  midiSlry  Sboula 
take  advantage  of  the  first  hostile  measures, 
which  they^had  either  taken  themselves,  or 

Erovoked,  to  detain  such  commodities,  ita  the 
ope,  perhaps,  that,  in  the  inidst  of  the  cita- 
tions of  that  country,  it  would  suflScc,  to 
excite  the  fear  of  want,  to  create  it ;  they 
would  only  obtain,  as  the  reward  of  such  an 
act  of  perfidy,  even  by  the  success  of  tbor 
enterprise,  tne  shame  of  haviiig  eniploy«* 
means,  which  even  in  the  midst  of  a  terrihte 
war,  an  enlightened  and  generous  nation 
must  abhor,  and  of  having  slink  the  credit^' 
the  English  commerce,  by  violating  the 
sacred  asylum  of  its  liuarkets.  I  hav^  "^ 
honour,  &c.  F.  Cbauveiij.. 

No.  XVIIL— Lmte*  from  Lord  GrenvHle 
to  M.  Chauvelin,  Whitehall,  9th  January, 
1793. 

It  was  not  till  to-day,  Sir,  that  I  recwted 
your  letter  of  the  7th  of  this  month,  relative 
to  certain  measures  taken  here  with  respect  to 
the  exportation  of  grain.  . 

In  the  private  conversation  which  ve  nao 
the  29th  of.  November,  in  conseauence  oi 
your  desire,  I  intbrnicd  you  that  tfie  King' 
ministers  would  not  decline  receiving  nuo- 
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o/iKUkl  cQQunuDicationSy  whicby  without  de- 
ciding the  question  cither  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  new  government  in  France^ 
or  of  receivinK  a  n^ipister  accredited  by  her, 
loighi  olTer  the  means  of  removing  the  mis- 
tiqUcrstaoding  which  already  maxiifested  itself 
between  the  two  countries. 

It  luLS  been  thoujght  preferable  in  France  to 
bring  foprard  dimculties  of  form;  and  the 
first  communication  which  I  received  from 
you,  af^  that  communication,  was  that  of 
Jibe  a«Ae  of  the  ;37th  December,  to  which  I 
have  ^Jieady  answered.  I  do  not  know  io 
what  capacity  you  address  me  the  letter 
jrhich  I  nave  just  received ;  but  in  every  case, 
It  would  be  necessary  to  kxiow  the  resolutions 
wUicb  shall  have  been  taken  in  France,  in 
coaaeqiiepce  of  what  has  already  passed, 
befojpe  I  can  enter  into  any  new  explanations, 
especially  with  respect  to  measures  founded 
ao  a  great  degree  on  those  motives  of  jealousy 
and  uneasioess  which  I  have  already  detailed 
to  yo^.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Grenville. 

No.  XIX.— NoTB  from  M.  Chauvelin  to 
Lord  Grenville,  11th  January,  1793; 
received  12  th. 

T^  undervgned  mounter  plenipotentiary 
4>f  itbe  French  republic  has  given  an  account 
to  the  Executive  Council,  of  the  form  in  which 
lord  prenville  has  been  authorized  to  reiect 
tbe  esplanatioo  which  has  been  offered  him 
in  the  pacne  axi4  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Co^Jipily  on  the  subject  of  the  law  relative  to 
foreigAers.  The  undersig^cd,  until  he  has 
fcesb  instnictiops  from  t£e  council,  thinks  it 
his  duty- not  to  delay  to  cpaform  himself  tp 
tho^  which  he  has  already  received,  in  de- 
clariDg  to  lord  Grenville,  that  the  French  re- 
public cannot  but  regard  the  conduct  of  the 
Ea^k^  jgPveiTunent  as  a  manifest  infraaion 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between 
tbe  two  powers,  and  that  consequently  she 
ceases  to  coi^sider  txerself  as  bound  by  that 
treaty,  and  tliat  she  regards  it  from  this  mo- 
meat  9^  ]t)cokcn  and  armuUed. 

(Signed)  F.  Chauvelin. 

Foriman  Sqmre,  lUh  Jan.  1793, 
lie  Seco^fly^r  qftht  Tremth  Republic. 

No.  XX.--Traii6iatieR  of  a  Note  from  Mr. 
Aostto  M.  Chawvelia,  dated  Whitehall, 
ISIh  January,  1793. 

Mr.  Aust  is  charged  to  send  back  to  M. 
Chaiwdin  the  inclosed  ^apcr,  received  yester- 
day at  the  office  for  foreign  afiairs. 

Ko.  KXI. — Letter  from  M.  Chauvelin  to 
Locd  Grenville,  Jan.  isth,  1793. 

My  lord;  I  have  ibis  instant  received  a 
roesteogjer  from  France,  who  has  brought  me 
an  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  31st.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  a  convolution  with  you 
woiild  be  the  most  suitable  form  of  communis 
caking  thia  answer  to  you ;  I  have  the  honour 
to  be^  my  locd,  that  yaa  will  g^ant  it  me  ^ 


soon  as  possible.  As  I  shall  not  attach  any 
importance  to  the  form  of  this  private  conver- 
sation, I  cannot  imagine,  especially  after  your 
last  letter  of  the  9th,  you  will  see  any  difficulty 
in  consenting  to  it.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Chauvelik. 

Portman  Square,  12M  January,  1793, 
the  second  year  of  the  Republic. 

No.  XXII. — ^Letter  from  Lord  Grenville 
to  M.  Chauvelin,  dated  Whitehall,  13th 
Jan.  1793,  half  past  one,  P.  M. 

Conformably  with  what  I  have  already  in- 
timated to  you.  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you,  that  I  shall  make  no  difficulty  to 
receive  from  you  a  non-official  communication 
in  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  31st  December : 
but  I  cannot  avoid,  under  circumstances  so 
critical,  to  beg  that  you  will  put  in  writmg 
what  YOU  have  to  communicate  to  me,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  certain  of  not  being  under 
any  mistake  in  the  account  which  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  ^ve  of  this  particular  communi- 
cation. I  will  therefore  oeg  of  you  to  come 
to  the  office  for  foreign  afrairs  as  soon  as  it 
may  be  convenient  to  you.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  GREwvitLE. 

No.  XXIII. — Letter  from  M.  ^Chauvelin 
to  Lord  Grenville,  dated  Portman<«quare, 
ISth  Januaiy,  1793,  the  Second  year  of 
the  Republic. 

My  lord ;  the  communication  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  propose  to  make  to  you,  is 
already  committed  to  writing.  I  shall  imn^e- 
d lately  repair  to  your  office  to  carry  it  to  you. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c.        F.  Chauvelin. 

No.  XXIV.^TRAHSLATioNofa  Paper  deli- 
vered  by  M.  Chauvelin  to  Lord  Grenville, 
January  13, 1793. 
Copy  of  the  Paper  addressed  by  M.  leBranto 

M.  Chauvelin,  the  8th  January,  to  be  com- 

nmnicated  to  Lord  Grenville. 

The  provisional  Executive  Council  of  t^e 
French  republic,  previous  to  their  answering 
in  a  more  jiarticular  manner  each  of  the 
heads  comprised  in  the  note  which  has  been 
remitted  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  ministry 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  will  begin  by  renew- 
ing to  the  said  ministry  the  most  express 
assurances  of  their  sincere  desire  of  preserving 
peace  and  harmony  between  France  and 
]Bngland. 

The  sentiments  of  the  French  nation  to- 
wards the  English  have  been  manifested 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  revolution  in 
so  constant,  so  unanimous  a  manner,  that 
there  cannot  remain  the  smallest  doubt  of  the 
esteem  which  it  has  vowed  them,  and  of  its 
desire  of  having  them  for  friends.  It  is  there* 
fore  with  the  greatest  repugnancy  the  republic 
would  see  herself  forced  to  a  rupture,  much 
^gre  contrary  to  her  own  inclination  than  to 
.her  interest.    Beti^j^e^^^Qome  to  such  9fx 
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unpleasant  extremity,  explanations  arc  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  matter  is  of  so  liish  an  im()ort- 
ance,  that  the  Executive Councildidnot think 
it  proper  to  trust  it  to  the  ever-unacknowlcdg- 
cd  ministry  of  a  secret  a^ent ;  hence  they  have 
deemed  it  to  he  expedient  in  all  points  to 
charge  citizen  Chauvelin  with  it,  though  he 
be  no  otherwise  acknowledged  before  his  Bri- 
tannic  majesty,  than  on  the  late  king's  account. 
The  opinion  of  the  Executive  Council  was 
justified  on  this  occasion,  by  the  manner  in 
which  our  negociatious  were  at  the  same  time 
transacted  in  Spain,  where  citizen  Bour^ng 
was  exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  citizen 
'Chauvelin  at  London;  j^etthis  did  not  pre- 
vent the  ministers  of  his  CaUioHc  majesty 
from  treating  with  him  for  a  convention  of 
neutrality,  the  declaration  of  which  is  to  be 
exchanged  at  Paris,  between  the  minister  for 
foreig^n  a&irs,  and  the  Spanish  charge 
d'affaires.  We  will  even  add,  that  the  prime 
minister  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  in  writing 
officially  on  this  subject  to  citizen  Bourjgoing, 
did  not  forget  to  give  him  his  title  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  fiom  France.  The  example 
of  a  power  of  the  first  order,  such  as  Spain,  in- 
duced tlie  Executive  Council  to  hope  to  find 
the  same  facility  at  London.  However,  the 
Executive  Council  freely  own,  that  this  de 
mand  of  ncgociationshas  not  all  the  rigour  of 
diplomatic  form,  and  that' citizen  Chauvelin  is 
not  regularly  enoueh  authorized.  In  order  to 
remove  this  obstacle  entirely,  to  discard  eyery 
m)roach  of  having  stopped,  by, the  mere  want 
<c5f  formality,  a  negociation,  on  the  success  of 
which  the  tranquillity  of  two  jgreat  nations  is 
depending,  they  have  taken  the  resolution  of 
'  sending  letters  of  credence  to  citizen  Chauve- 
lin, which  would  furnish  him  with  the  means 
-  of  treating  in  all  the  severity  of  diplomatic 
forms. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  three  points  which  can 
alone  make  an  object  of  difficulty  at  the  court 
.  ofLondon,  the  Executive  Council  observe,  res- 
pecting the  first,  which  is  the  decree  of  the 
.  19th  of  November,  that  we  have  not  been 
properly  understood  by  the  ministry  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  when  they  accuse  us  of 
having  given  an  explanation  which  announces 
to  the  seditUms  of' all  nations  what  are  the  cases 
in  which  they  may  previously  count  on  the 
support  and  4!ssistance  of  France.  Nothing 
could  be  more  foreign  than  this  reproach  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  National  Convention, 
and  to  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  them; 
and  we  did  not  think  that  it  were  possible 
we  should  be  charged  with  the  open  design  of 
favouring  the  seditious^  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  declare,  that  it  would  be  wronging 
the  National  Convention  if  they  were  charged 
with  the  project  of  protecting  insurrections,  and 
with  the  conunatioiu  that  may  break  out  in  any 
corner  of  a  state,  of  joining  the  ringleaders,  and 
of  thus  making  the  cause  of  a  few  private  indi- 
piduals  that  of  the  French  nation,    . 

We  have  said,  and  we  desire  to  repeat  it, 
that  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November 


could  not  have  any  application,  unless  to  the 
single  case  in  which  the  general wUlof^  nation, 
clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed,  should 
call  the  French  nation  to  its  assistance  and 
fraternity.  Sedition  can  certainly  never  be 
construed  into  the  general  trill.  These  two 
ideas  mutually  repel  each  other,  since  a  sedi- 
tion is  not  and  cannot  be  any  other  than  the 
movement  of  a  small  number  against  the 
nation  at  large;  and  this  movement  would 
cease  to  be  seditious,  provided  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  society  shoula  at  once  rise,  either  to 
correct  their  government,  or  to  change  its  foim 
in  toto,  or  for  any  other  object. 

The  Dutch  were  assuredly  not  seditioDS, 
when  they  formed  the  generous  resolution  of 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  and  when  the 
general  will  of  that  nation  called  for  the 
assistance  of  France,  it  was  not  reputed  a 
crime  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  in  Elizabeth  of 
England,  to  have  listened  to  them.  The  know- 
ledge  of  the  general  will  is  the  only  basis  oi 
the  transactions  of  nations  with  each  other; 
and  we  can  only  treat  with  any  govemmest 
whatever  on  this  principle,  that  such  a  go- 
vernment is  deemed  the  organ  of  the  general 
will  of  the  nation  governed. 

Thus,  when  by  thb  natural  interpretation 
the  decree  of  the  19th  of  Novembcris  reduced 
to  what  it  truly  implies,  it  will  be  found,  that 
it  announces  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  the 
general  will,  and  that  beyond  any  doubt,  and 
so  effectually  founded  in  right,  that  it  was 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to  express  it  On 
this  account,  the  Executive  Council  thinks 
that  the  evidence  of  this  right  might  perhaps 
have  been  dispensed  with  by  the  National 
Convention,  and  did  not  deserve  to*  be  in^ 
the  object  of  a  partiailar  decree.  But  with 
the  interpretation  which  prededes  it,  it  cannot 
give  tmeasiness  to  any  nation  whatever. 

It  appears  that  the  ministers  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  have  nothing  to  object  to  Ac 
declaration  relative  to  Holland,  since  the 
single  observation  made  by  them  on  that 
subject  belongs  to  the  discussion  of  thcSchewt. 
It  is  this  last  point,  therefore,  to  which  we  are 
confined. 

We  repeat  it,  this  question  is  in  itself  of 
little  moment.— The  mmisters  of  Great  Bn- 
tain  conclude  that  it  only  serves  to  prove  mere 
clearly,  that  it  was  brought  forward  merely  m 
the  purpose  of  insulting  the  allies  of  EngM, 
&c.    We  shall  reply  with  much  less  warmth 
and  prejudice,  that  this  question  is  absolutely 
indifferent  to  England;  that  it  is  of  little  un- 
jwrtance  to  Holland ;  but  that  it  is  «xtrefflgr 
important  to  the  Bel^ns.    That  it  is  jjku^ 
rent  to  England  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  prove; 
and  its  trivial  import  to  Holland  is  evinced  by 
this  fact,  that  the  productions  of  the  Belgf^* 
pass  equally  by  the  canals  which  termina?^*^ 
Ostend.    Its  great  importance  to  the  Belg«^ 
is  proved  by  the  numerous  advantage  ^ 
port  of  Antwerp  presents  to  them.  Tis  there- 
fore on  account  of  this  importance,  'tis  to  re- 
store to  the  Belgians  the  enjoyment  ol  » 
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precious  a  right,  and  not  to  offend  any  one, 
that  Ffance  has  declared  herself  ready  to  sup- 
pK>rt  them  in  the  exercise  of  so  legitimate  a 
right. 

But  is  France  authorised  to  break  the  stipu- 
lations which  are  opposed  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Scheldt  ?  If  the  rights  of  nature  and  those 
of  nations  are  consulted,  not  France  alone,  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  authorised  to  do  it— 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

If  we  consult  public  law,  we  shall  say  that 
it  ought  to  be  nothing  but  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  general  rights  of  nations 
to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  na- 
tions arc  placed  with  regard  to  each  other ; 
insomuch  that  every  particular  treaty  repug- 
nant to  such  principles  can  only  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  violence.    We  moreover  add, 
in  rehition  to  the  Scheldt,  that  this  treaty  was 
concluded  without  the  participation  of  the 
Bel^ans.    The  emperor,  to  secure  the  pos- 
siession  of  the  Low  Countries,  sacrificed,  with- 
out scniple,  the  most  inviolable  of  rights. 
Master  of  those  fine  provinces,  he  governed 
thfm,  as  Europe  has  seen,  with  the  rod  of 
absolute  despotism,  respected  only  those  of 
their  privileges  which  it  imported  him  to  pre- 
scr\'e,  and  (fc«troyed  or  perpetually  struggled 
against  the  rest.    France  enters  into  wafwith 
the  house  of  Austria,  expels  it  from  the  Low 
Countries,  and  calls  back  to  freedom  those 
people  whom  the  court  of  Vienna  had  devoted 
to  slavery;  their  chains  are  broken;  they 
re-enter  into  all  the  rights  which  the  house 
of  Austria  had  taken  away  from  them.    How 
can  that  which  they  possessed  with  respect  to 
the  Scheklt  be  excepted,  particularly  when 
that  right  is  only  of  importance  to  those  who 
arc  deprived  of  it  ?  For  what  remains,  France 
has  too  good  a  political  creed  to  be  afraid  to 
avow  the  principles  of  it.    The    executive 
council  declares,  not  with  a  view  of  yielding 
to  some  expressions  of  threatening  language, 
but  solely  to  render  homage  to  truth,  that  the 
French  republic  does  not  intend  to  erect  itself 
into  an  universal  arbitrator  of  the  treaties 
wiiich  bind  nations.    She  will  know  how  to 
respect  other  governments,  as  she  will  take 
care  to  make  her  own  respected.    She  docs 
not  wish  to  impose  laws  upon  any  one,  and 
will  not  suffer  any  one  to  impose  laws  upon 
her.  She  has  renounced,  and  again  renounces, 
every  conquest;  and  her  occupation  of  the 
Low  Countries  shall  only  continue  during  the 
war,  and  the  time  which  may  be  necessary  to 
the  Belgians  to  insure  and  consolidate  their 
liberty;  after  which  let  them  be  independent 
and  happy,  France  will  find  her  recompence 
10  their  felicity. 

When  that  nation  shall  be  found  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  when  its  general 
will  can  lawfully  declare  itself  without 
shackles,  then  if  England  and  Holland  still 
attach  some  importance  to  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt,  they  may  put  the  affiiir  mto  a 
direct  negociation  with  Belgia.  If  the  Bel- 
giaDs,  by  any  motive  whatever,  consent  to 


deprive  themselves  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  France  will  not  oppose  it ;  she  will 
know  how  to  respect  their  independence,  even 
in  their  errors. 

After  so  frank  a  declaration,  which  mani- 
fests such  a  sincere  desire  of  peace,  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  ministers  ought  not  to  have 
any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  intentions  of 
France.  If  her  explanations  appear  insuffi- 
cient, and  if  we  are  still  obliged  to  hear  a 
haughty  language ;  if  hostile  preparations  arc 
continued  in  the  English  ports;  afVer  having 
exhausted  every  means  to  preserve  peace,  we 
will  prepare  for  war,  with  a  sense  ot  the  ju*. 
tice  of  our  cause,  and  of  our  efforts  to  avoid 
this  extremity :  we  will  fight  the  English, 
whom  we  esteem,  with  regret,  but  we  will 
fight  them  without  fear. 

A  copy  conformable  to  the  original. 

(Signed)         F.  Cuauvelin. 

No.  XXV. — Letter  from  Lord  Grenvillc 
to  M.  Cbauvelin,  dated  Whitehall, 
Januaiy  18th,  1793. 

I  have  esamuied.  Sir,  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, the  paper  which  you  delivered  to  me 
on  the  13th  of  this  month.  I  cannot  conceal 
from  you  that  I  have  foimd  nothing  satisfac- 
tory in  the  result  of  that  note.  The  explana- 
tions it  contains  are  confined  nearly  to  Uie 
same  points  to  which  I  have  already  given  a 
detailed  answer.  The  declaration  of  an  in- 
tention to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries  is  there  renewed.  No  men- 
tion is  made  either  of  disavowal  of  reparation 
for  the  offensive  measures  stated  in  my  letter 
to  you  of  the  31st  December.  And  the  claim 
is  still  reserved  of  a  right  to  annul  treaties, 
and  to  violate  the  rights  of  our  allies ;  there 
being  only  offered  on  this  subject  an  illusory 
negociation,  which  is  referred,  as  well  as  the 
evacuation  of  the  Low  Coimtries  by  the  French 
armies,  to  the  indefinite  period,  not  only  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  but  also  of  the  con- 
solidation of  what  is  called  the  liberty  of  the 
Belgic  people. 

It  is  added,  that  if  these  explanations 
should  appear  to  us  unsatisfactory ;  if  you  are 
again  obliged  to  hear  the  language  of  haughti- 
ness ;  if  hostile  preparations  are  continued  in 
the  ports  of  England,  afler  having  exhausted 
eveiy  thing  whicn  could  lead  to  peace,  you  will 
dispose  yourselves  to  war. 

If  this  notification,  or  that  which  related  to 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  had  been  made  to  me 
in  a  regular  and  official  form,  I  should  have 
found  myself  obliged  to  answer,  that  a  threat 
of  declaring  war  against  England,  because  she 
thinks  proper  to  augment  her  force?,  as  well 
as  a  declaration  of  breaking  a  solemn  treaty, 
because  England  has  adopted,  for  her  own 
security,  precautions  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  are  already  established  in  France, 
could  neither  of  them  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  new  offences,  which, 
while  they  subsisted^  would^prccludc  all  nego- 
ciation, .      gitized  by  L: 
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In  this  form  of  unofficial  comamnication,  I 
feel  that  it  may  stUi  be  allowed  me  to  tell  you, 
without  haughtiness^  but  also  without  dis- 
guise, that  these  explanations  arc  not  judged 
satisnct#i7t  and  that  all  the  reasons  which 
have  occasioned  our  preparations  still  subsist. 
I  bftve  already  made  these  reasons  known  to 
you  by  my  letter  of  the  31st  December,  in 
which  I  have  stated,  in  precise  terms,  what 
dispositions  could  alone  contribute  to  the 
miontenancc  of  peace  and  ^ood  understand- 
ing. I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  useful 
towards  the  object  of  conciliation  to  continue 
to  discuss  with  you,  in  this  form,  a  few  sepa* 
rate  points,  on  which  I  have  already  made 
known  to  you  our  sentiments.  If  you  had 
90y  explanations  to  give  me  in  the  same 
form,  embracing  all  the  objects  which  I  men- 
tioned to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  31st  Decern- 
brr,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
crisis  with  respect  to  England,  to  its  allies, 
and  to  the  eeneral  system  of  Europe,  I  should 
still  willingly  lend  myself  to  it 

I  feel,  however,  that  in  answer  to  what  you 
say  on  the  subject  of  our  preparations,  I  ought 
to  inform  you,  in  the  most  express  terms, 
that,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  all 
those  measures  wfll  be  persisted  in  here  which 
shall  be  judged  expedient  for  enabling  us  to 
protect  the  security,  the  tranquillity,  and  the 
risbts  of  this  country,  to  support  tiiose  of  our 
allies,  and  U>  oppose  a  barrier  to  views  of  am- 
bition and  aggrandisement  always  dangerous 
to  the  rest  of  Europe;  but  which  become 
much  more  so  when  they  are  supported  by 
the  propagation  of  principles  destructive  of 
all  order  am  society.  X  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &€. 

GaSKVlLLX. 

No.  XXVI.— Letter  from  M.  Chauvelin  to 
Lord  GrenviUe,  dated  Portman-squarc, 
17th  January.  1793,  Second  year  of  the 
French  Republic. 

My  lord ;— I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
myself  to  you,  jto  beg  of  you  to  grant  me  an 
interview.  I  shall  proceed  to  explain  the 
motives  of  this  request,  and  you  will  judge 
them  to  be  such  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 
i  shall  first  desire  of  you,  my  lord,  security 
for  my  communications  with  the  French  go* 
vemraent  Whatever  may  be  the  character 
which  you  acknowledge  me  to  possess,  you 
lave  at  least  never  doubted  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  declarations  which  I  liave  trans- 
mitted to  you  in  the  name  of  the  French  na- 
tion, I  will  therefore  propose  to  you,  my 
Ictfd,  either  absolutely  to  refuse  hewing  me, 
or  to  ave  orders  for  my  couriers  to  te  re- 
spectec^  and  the  secrecy  of  my  letters,  as  well 
of  those  sent  as  received,  to  be  observed. 

I  will  then,  my  lord,  requ'tfe  to  be  informed 
whether  his  Britannic  minesty  will  receive 
my  letters  of  credence,  and  if  he  be  satisfied 
with  the  declarations  oomakied  in  the  paper 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  transouttiog  to 
your  lordship  last  Sunday.    I  have  not  aaiy 
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received  frash  orders  firom  the  Executive 
Council  of  France,  to  insist  upon  a  speedy  and 
definitive  answer;  but  there  is  yet  another 
reason  which  urgently  presses  for  the  decision 
of  his  Britannic  mi^^^y* — ^  ^^^  learnt  this 
day,  that  the  law  relating  to  foreigners  obliges 
them  to  make  their  declaration  within  tea 
days  ailer  the  10th  of  January ;  and  in  case 
of  any  foreigner,  who  is  amenable  to  this  law, 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  make  such  declara- 
tion, the  magistrates  of  this  country  would  be 
authorized  not  only  to  require  him  to  do  so, 
but  even  to  imprison  him.  I  know,  my  lord, 
and  all  those  who  understand  the  rights  of  na- 
tions know  it  also,  that  I  cannot  be  impli- 
cated in  this  law :  the  avowed  and  acknow- 
ledged organ  of  a  government  which  executes 
laws  to  which  twenty-five  millions  of  ynea 
have  submitted  themselves,  my  person  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  sacred;  and  even  under  nay  di- 
plomatic character,  my  lord,  I  could  not  be 
ranked  among  the  general  common  class  of 
foreigners,  until  lus  Britannic  mayesty  shodd 
have  definitively  rejected  the  letters  of  cre- 
dence which  he  knows  I  have  received  for 
him.  But  had  I  been  implicated  in  this  law, 
X  owe  to  the  eovemment  of  a  free  and  power- 
ful nation,  which  I  represent,  this  declaration, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  submit 
to  it;  and  that  all  tne  persecutions  which  it 
might  please  his  Britannic  majesty  to  make 
me  endure,  would  fall  upon  the  French  na- 
tion, in  wb9se  cause  and  far  whose  sake  it 
would  be  my  glory  to  suf&r. 

AAer  this  candid  declaration,  mj  lord, 
thinking  myself  entitled  to  an  equal  fimcerity 
on  your  side,  I  will  desire  of  you,  ia  the  con- 
versation  which  I  solicit,  to  intbrm  me,  what 
is  the  conduct  which  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ministers  mean  to  hold  with  respect  to  me, 
and  with  resnect  to  the  persons  who  compose 
my  household,  in  consequence  of  the  law 
against  foreigners.  I  have  the  honour  to 
b^&c. 

F.   CUAUVSUV. 


No.  XXVn.— Letter  from  Lord  Grcnville 
to  M.  Chauvelin,  dated  Whitehall,  SOtb 
January,  1793. 

I  iiave  received,  Sir,  your  letter  of  the  17th 
of  this  month.  I  have  already  inibrmed  jjoh, 
that  his  miijesty  has  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  deciding,  according  as  he  shall  thiok 
fit,  on  the  two  questions,  of  acknowledging  a 
new  form  of  government  in  France,  and  of  re- 
ceiving a  minister  accredited  on  the  part  ef 
any  oUier  authority  in  France  tlian  that  of 
his  most  Chhstian  majesty.  And  in  answer 
to  the  demand  which  you  now  make  to  me, 
whether  his  majesty  will  receive  your  new 
letters  of  credence  ?  I  am  to  inform  you,  thst 
his  msyesty  does  not  think  fit,  under  tiie  pre- 
sent circumstances,  to  receive  those  lettcrs.-- 
The  demand  which  you  make  to  me  is  equally 
incompatible  with  the  form  of  an  o^cial  coid- 
raunicatMn,  and  with  the  characier  in  which 
you  have  hitherto  been  acknowledged,  of  ni- 
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nlster  from  his  most  Christian  majesty.  It 
only  remains  for  me  then,  on  the  subject  of 
your  letter,  especially  atlker  what  has  just 
fiassed  in  France,  to  inforth  you,  that  as  agent, 
charged  with  a  confidential  communication, 
you  mighl  certainly  have  expected  the  neces- 
sary measures  on  our  t>art  for  the  safety  of 
yonr  letters,  and  of  your  messengers ;  that  as 
minister  from  the  most  Christian  king,  you 
would  have  enjoyed  all  the  exemptions  which 
the  law  grants  to  public  ministers,  recognized 
as  such ;  but  that  as  a  private  person,  you 
cannot  but  return  to  the  genend  mass  of 
foreigners  resident  in  England.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c. 

Crsnville. 

No.  XXVni.— Letter  from  Lord  GrenvMle 
to  M.  Chauvelin,  dated  Whitehall, 
Januaiy  S4th,  17^. 

I  am  chai]ged  to  notify  to  you.  Sir,  that  the 
character  -with  which  vou  had  been  invested 
at  this  court,  and  the  functions  of  which  have 
been  so  Ions  suspended,  being  now  entirely 
terminated,  %  the  ^tal  death  of  his  late  most 
Christiaa  majesty,  you  have  no  more  any 
public  character  here.  The  king  can  no 
longer,  after  such  an  event,  permit  your  resi- 
dence here.  His  majesty  has  thought  fit  to 
order,  that  you  should  retire  from  this  king- 
dom within  the  term  of  eight  da^s ;  and  I 
herewith  transmit  to  ^ou  a  copy  of  the  order 
which  his  majesty,  m  bis  pnvy  council,  has 
men  to  this  eflfect.  I  send  you  a  passport 
for  yourself  and  your  suite ;  and  I  shall  not 
fail  to  take  all  the  other  necessary  steps,  in 
order  that  you  may  return  to  France,  with  all 
the  attentions  which  are  due  to  the  character 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  fipom  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  which  you  have  exercised 
at  tins  court    I  nave  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Grenville. 

No.  XXTX. — Letter  from  M.  Chauvelin 
to  Lord  Grenville,  dated  Portman-square, 
24th  January,  1793,  Second  year  of  the 
Republic. 

My  lord ;— I  received  an  hour  ago,  through 
Mr.  Aust,  the  letter  which  you  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  write  to  me,  together  with  the 
papers  annexed  to  it.  I  intend  to  set  out  to- 
morrow morning  for  Fiance;  those  of  my 
household,  who  are  not  able  to  follow  me, 
will  ail  have  departed  before  the  period 
Specified  in  the  order  which  you  have  trans- 
mitted to  me. 

The  precautions  which  you  have  announced 
to  me  as  intended  to  be  taken  for  the  safety 
of  my  departure,  will  extend  themselves  as- 
•uredly,  my  lord,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 


to  ask  of  him  a  passport  nearly  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  which  I  have  received ;  and 
to  make  several  observations  to  kam  with  re- 

fard  to  the  precautions  which  lie  may  think 
tting  and  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  safe 
conveyance  of  these  papers,  for  which  he  re- 
mains responsible.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c. 

F,  CSACVELIH. 

No.  XXX.— Copy  of  Us  Miyesly's  Order  m 
Council,  of  the  24th  January,  1793. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen*s  House,  the  94th 
of  January,  1793 ;  present,  the  king's  most 
excellent  majesty  in  council.  His  nu^sty  in 
council  Is  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  nereby 
ordered,  that  Monsieur  Chauvelm,  who  was 
received  by  his  majesty,  on  the  second  day  of 
May  1792,  as  minister  p)ent|X)tanlliary  accre- 
dited by  his  late  most  Christiaa  •Myestv,  do 
denart  this  realm  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
Fenruary  next;  and  that  the  right  hoooarable 
lord  Grenville,  his  majesty's  principal  secre^ 
tary  of  state  for  foreign  afRurs,  do  make 
known  this  his  majesty's  order  to  -the  said 
Monsieur  Chauvelin. 

•     (Signed)  W.  Fawiesner. 

Dehatein  the  Commons  Oft  the  King't 
Message  for  an  Augmentation  of  the 
Forces.']  Feb.  L  The  order  of  the  day 
beineread  for  taking  inta  connderation 
his  Majesty's  Message  of  the  28th  of 
Janutty, 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  :— 
Snr;  I  shall  now  submit  to  the  House  some 
observations  on  the  many  important  ob- 
jects which  aris^  out  of  the  conmranication 
of  his  Majesty's  message,  and  out  of  the 
present  situation  of  this  country.  And  in 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  that 
message,  the  attention  of  the  House  shouMt 
in  the  first  instance,  be  strongly  directed 
to  that  calamitous  event,*  to  that  dreadful 
outrage  against  every  principle  of  religiofA* 
of  justice,  and  of  numanity,  which  has 
created  one  general  sentitnenit  of  indigna- 
tion  and  abhorrence  in  every  part  of  this 
island,  and  most  undoubtedly  has  pro* 
duced  the  same  effect  in  every  civilized 
country. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  aware,  that  I 
should  better  consult  not  only  my  own 
feelings,  but  those  of  the  House,  if  consi- 
derations of  duty  would  permit  me  to  draw 
a  veil  over  the  whole  or  this  transaction^ 
because  it  is,  in  fact,  in  itself,  in  all  those 


T-'V"-''  "-J  '"•">  "Xi  ""'^'^  i'«""vui«u  umiiuci,    because  it  is,  m  tact,  m  itseit,  in  aii  tnose 
WolTJ?!!!.^;*^/  '^.     embassy,  ^hich    circumstances  which  led  to  it,  in  all  that 
fttve  been  deposited,  in  trust,  with  me  since 
m  arrival  in  this  country. — Monsieur  Rbeiiv- 


hard,  who  is  employed  immediately  next  to 
me  in  this  mission,  will  remain  here'  five 
days  aAcr  roe  to  put  them  in  order.  I  hope 
you  will  approve  his  wailing  upon  Mr.  Ausl, 


attended  it,  and  in  all  which  have  followed, 
or  which  are  likely  to  follow  it  hereafter, 
so  full  of  every  subject  of  grief  and  horror, 

•  The  murder  of  the  king  of  France. 
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that  it  IB  painful  for  the  mind  to  dwell 
upon  it.  It  is  a  subject  which,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  human  nature,  it  would  be  better, 
if  possible,  to  dismiss  from  our  memories, 
to  expunee  from  the  page  of  history,  and 
to  conceiu  it,  both  now  and  hereafter,  from 
the  observation  of  the  world. 

Excidat  ille  dies  »vo,  neu  postera  credant 
Secula ;  nos  certe  taceamus,  et  obnita  multa 
Nocte  tegi  nostrx  patiamur  crimina  gentis. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  words  of  a  great  his- 
torian* of  France  in  a  former  period,  and 
were  applied  to  an  occasion  »hich  had  al- 
ways been  considered  as  an  eternal  re- 
proach to  the  French  nation :  and  the 
atrocious  acts  lately  perpetrated  at  Paris 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  instances  that  fur- 
nish any  match  to  that  dreadful  and  com* 
plicated  scene  of  proscription  and  blood. 
But  whatever  may  be  our  feelings  on  this 
subject,  since,  alas  !  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  present  age  should  not  he  contami- 
nated with  its  guilt;  since  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  not  be  con- 
veyed by  the  br^Uh  of  tradition  to  poste- 
rity^  there  is  a  duty  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  perform— to  enter,  our  solenm 
protestation,  that,  on  every  principle  by 
which  men  of  justice  and  honour  are  actu- 
ated, it  is  the  foulest  and  most  atrocious 
deed  which  the  history  of  the  world  has 
yet  had  occasion  to  attest. 

There  is  another  duty  immediately  rela- 
ting to  the  jnterest  of  this  and  of  every 
otlier  country.  Painful  as  it  is  to  dwell 
upon  this  deed,  since  we  'cannot  conceal 
what  has  happened,  either  from  the  view 
of  the  present  age  or  of  posterity,  let  us 
not  deprive  this  nation  or  the  benefit  that 
may  be  derived  from  reflecting  on  some  of 
the  dreadful  effects  of  those  principles 
which  are  entertained  and  propagated  with 
so  much  care  and  industry  oy  a  neigh- 
bouring country.  We  see  in  this  one  ins- 
tance concentrated  together,  the  effect  of 
principles,  which  originally  rest  upon 
grounds  that  dissolve  whatever  has  hi- 
therto received  the  best  sanctions  of  hu- 
man legislation,  which  are  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  law,  human  and  divine. 
Presumptuously  relying  on  their  deceitful 
and  destructive  theories,  they  have  re- 
iected  every  benefit  which  the  world  has 
hitherto  received  from  the  effect  either  of 
reason,  experience,  or  even  of  Revelation 

*  De  Thou,  who  applies  these  words  to  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  wbhes  that 
day  could  be  blotted  out  of  the  history  of 
France. 


itself.    The  consequences  of  these  princi- 
ples have  been  illustrated  by  having  been 
carried  into  effect  in  the  single  person  of 
one,  whom  every  human  being  coromise' 
rates.    Their  consequences  equally  tend 
to  shake  the  security  of  commerce,  to  rob 
the  meanest  individual  in  every  country  of 
whatever  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  Mm. 
They  strike  directly  against  the  autho- 
rity of  all  regular  government,  and  the  id- 
violable  personal  situationof  every  lawful 
sovereign.     I  do  feel  it,   therefore,  not 
merely  a  tribute  due  to  humanity,  oot 
merely  an  effusion  of  those  feelings  which 
I  possess  in  common  with   every  man  m 
this  country,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  proper 
subject  of  reflection  to  fix  our  minds  od 
the  effect  of  those  principles  which  hate 
been  thus  dreadfully  attested,  before  we 
proceed  to  consider  of  the  measures  which 
It  becomes  this  country  to  adopt,  in  order 
to  avert  their  contagion,  and  to  prevent 
their  growth  and  progress  in  Europe.   * 
However,  notwithstanding  that  I  feel 
strongly  on  this  subject,  1  would,  if  pos- 
sible, entreat  of  the  House  to  consider  even 
that  calamitous  event  rather  as  a  subject  of 
reason  and  reflection,  than  of  seotimeot 
and  feeling.     Sentiment  is  of^en  unavail- 
ing, but  reason  and  reflection  will  lead  to 
that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  this  and  of  all  other  countri^ 
I  am  persuaded  the  House  will  not  feel  this 
as  a  circumstance  which  they  are  to  take 
upon  themselves,  but  that  they  will  feel  it 
in  the  .manner  in  which  I  state  it,  as  a  proof 
of  the  calamities  arising  out  of  the  mo^ 
abominable  and  detestable  principles ;  a^ 
a  proof  of  the  absence  of  all  menus,  of  all    i 
justice,  of  all  humanity,  and  of  every  pnn-    | 
ciple  which  does  honour  to  human  nature;    | 
and,  that  it  furnishes  the  strongest  demon-    j 
stration  of  the  dreadful  outrage  which  the    i 
crimes  and  follies  of  a  neighbouring  natioa    j 
have  suggested  to  them.     I  am  persuaded 
the  House  will  be  sensible  that  these  prin- 
ciples, and  the  effects  of  them,  are  narrowly 
to  be  watched,  that  there  can  be  no  leading 
consideration  more  nearly  connected  with 
the  prospect  of  all  countries,  and  most  of 
all,  that  there  can  be  no  consideration  more 
deserving  the  attention  of  this  House,  than 
to  crush  and  destroy  principles  which  an? 
so  dangerous  and  destructive  of  every  bles- 
sing this  country  enjoys  under  its  free  and 
excellent  constitution.    We  owe  our  pr^ 
sent  happiness  and  prosperity,  which  hfs 
never  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  ©•"• 
kind,  to  a  mixture  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment.   We  feel  and  know  we  are  bappy 
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under  that  form  of  gpvemnieDt.    We  con- 
sider it  as  our  first  duty  to  maintain  and 
reverence  the  British  constitution,  which, 
(or  wise  and  just  reasons  of  lasting  and 
internal  policy,  attaches  inviolability  to 
the  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  responsibility  it 
has  annexed  to  government,  b  v  the  check 
of  a  wise  system  of  laws,  ana  by  a  mix- 
ture   of    aristocratic   and   democratical 
power  in  the  frame  of  legislation,  it  has 
ecjually  exempted  itself  from  the  danger 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  absolute  power 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  still  more  dan- 
gerous contagion  of  popular  licentious- 
ness on  the  other.     The  equity  of  our 
laws,    and  the  freedom  of  our  political 
system,  have  been  the  envy  of  every  sur- 
rounding nation.    In  this  country  no  man, 
in  consequence  of  his  riches  or  rank,  is  so 
high  as  to  be  sd>ove  the  reach  of  die  laws, 
and  no  individual  is  so  poor  or  inconsi- 
derable as  not  to  be  within  their  protec- 
tion.    It  is  the  boast  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land,  that  it  affords  equal  security  and 
protection  to  the  high  and  the  low,  to  the 
ridiand  the  poor.    Such  is  the  envied 
situation  of  England,  which  may  be  com- 
pared, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
to  tlie  situation  of  the  temperate  zone  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  formed  by  the 
bounty  of  Providence  for  habitation  and 
enjoyment,  being  equally  removed  from 
the  polar  iVosts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
scorchine  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  on  the 
other;  where  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  variety  of  the  climate,  contribute 
to  the  vigour  and  health  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil ;  where  pesti- 
lence and  &mine  are  unknown,  as  also 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  &c.  with  all  their 
dreadful  consequences.    Such  is  the  si- 
tuation, the  fortunate  situation  of   Bri- 
tain :  and  what  a  splendid  contrast  does  it 
form  to   the  situation   of  that  country 
which  is  exposed  to  all  the  tremendous 
consequences  of  that  ungovernable,  that 
intoleiable  and  destroying  spirit,  which 
carries  ruin  and  desolation  wherever  it 
goes! 

Sir,  this  infection  can  have  no  existence 
in  this  happy  land,  unless  it  is  imported, 
unless  it  is  studiously  and  industriously 
brought  into  this  country.  These  prin- 
ciples are  not  the  natural  produce  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  ought  to  be  our  first 
duty,  and  principal  concern,  to  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  in  order  to  stop 
their  ffrowth  and  progress  in  this  country, 
as  wdl  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


Under  this  impression,  I  wish  to  bring  the 
House  to  the  consideration  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  stand  with  respect  to 
France,  and  with  respect  to  the  general 
state  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe. 
This  subject  was  very  much  discussed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  present  session,  and 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  concur  with  a 
verv  large  majority  of  the  House  in  Uie 
address  that  was  presented  to  his  majesty, 
for  his  most  gracious  speech  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Gentlemen  then 
drew  their  inferences  from  those  notorious 
facts  which  every  man's  observation  pre- 
sented to  him :  and  those  circumstances 
were  supposed  to  excite  every  sentiment 
of  jealousy  and  precaution.  They  in- 
duced the  House  ta  arm  his  majesty,  and 
the  executive  government,  with  those 
powers  which  were  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  effectually  providing  for  the 
safety  of  the  country.  Many  weeks  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  when  the  country  appeared  to  be 
in  a.  critical  situation.  Let  us  consider 
what  are  the  circumstances  now  to  attract 
our  attention  at  the  moment  when  the 
message  of  his  majesty  calls  on  us  for  far- 
ther decision. 

The  papers  which  contain  the  commu- 
nication between  this  country  and  France, 
consists  of  two  different  parts.  The  one 
comprehends  the  communication  between 
this  country  and  France,  prior  to  the  pe- 
riod which  attracted  those  sentiments  of 
jealousy  I  have  stated  :*-This  part  also 
contains  those  comments  which  have 
taken  place  since,  and  those  explanations 
which  have  been  entered  into  by  his  ma- 
jesty's permission,  with  a  view,  if  possi- 
ble, that  our  jealousy  might  be  removed 
in  consequence  of  some  step  that  mieht 
be  taken.  The  other  part  consists,  either 
of  what  were  notorious  facts  at  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  or  of  those  notorious 
facts  which,  though  not  officially  commu- 
nicated by  his  majesty,  were  very  gene-^ 
rally  known  to  the  public. 

llie  first  part  of  these  papers  has  never 
before  been  made  public.  The  date  -of 
the  first  communication  is  May  12th, 
1792.  And  the  communicatio.n  from  that 
period  till  the  8th  of  July  contains  the 
system  on  which  hb  majesty  acted  be- 
tween France  and  the  otlier  European 
powers.  From  that  period,  down  to  the 
meeting  of  parliament,'  his  majesty  had 
most  scrupulously  observed  the  strictest 
neutrality  with  respect  to  France.  He 
had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  regu- 
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lation  of  her  mtemd  goremment.  He 
had  giren  her  no  conse  of  complaint; 
'and  therefore  the  least  return  he  might 
expect,  was,  that  France  would  be  cauti* 
ous  to  avoid  every  measure  that  could 
furnish  any  just  ground  of  complaint  to 
his  majesty.  He  might  also  wcJl  expect 
•that  France  would  have  fblt  a  proper  de- 
gree of  respect  for  the  rights  of  tiimself 
and  his  allies.  His  majesty  might  most 
of  all  expect,  that,  in  the  troubled  state  of 
that  country,  they  would  not  have  chosen 
to  attempt  an  interference  with  the  inter- 
nal government  of  this  country,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  creating  dissension  among 
-  us,  and  of  disturbing  a  scene  of  unex- 
ampled felicity.  But  fortunately  fbr  this 
'country,  they  did  not  succeed.  The  ex- 
press assurances  contained  in  the  papers 
which  have  been  printed  and  are  now-  on 
the  table,  the  very  compact  on  the  part 
of  France  does  distinctly  and  precisely 
'  apply  to  every  one  of  these  points. 

I  have  no  doubt  but   gentlemen  have 
applied  the  interval  in    perusing    these 
papers  with  sufficient  attention,  to  make 
It  unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble   them 
^with  more  than  the  leading  points.     You 
will  perceive,  that  the  very  first  commu- 
iilcation  is  from  M.  Chauvelin,  May  12th, 
'  1792,  and  contains  this  passage :    **  Thus 
the  king  (of  FVance)  saw  himself  forced 
into  a  war,  which  was  already  declared 
"against:   but,  religiously  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  the  coiistttiition,   whatever 
*  may  finally  be  the  fate  of  arms  in  this  war, 
France  rejects  all  ideas   of  aggrandi2e- 
ment     She  will  preserve  her  limits,  her 
'liberty,  her  constitution,  her  unalienable 
right  of  reforming  herself  whenever  she 
may  think  proper;  she  will  never  consent 
that,  under  any  relation,  foreign  powers 
should  attempt  to  dictate,  or  even  dare  to 
'  nourish  a  hope  of  dictating  laws  to  her. 
But  this  very  pride,  so  natural  and  so 
groat,  is  a  sure  pledge  to  all  the  powers 
'n-om  whom  she  shall  have  received  no 
provocation,  not  only  of  her  constantly 
pacific  dispositions,  but  also  of  the  re- 
spect which  the  French  wdl  know  how  to 
snow  at  all  times  for  the  laws,  the  cus- 
toms, and  all  the  forms  of  government  of 
different     nations.       The     king    indeed 
'  wishes  it  to  be  kiiown,  that  he  would  pub- 
licly and  severely  disavow  all  those  of  his 
agents  at  foreign  courts  in  -peace  with 
France,  who  should  dare   to   depart  an 
instant  from  that  respect,  either  by  foment- 
ing or   favouring    insurrections   against 
the  established  mi&r,  or  by  interfenng  in  j 


any  manner  whatever  in  ihe  iiMrior  M- 
licy  of  such  states^  under  pretence  m  a 
prosdytitm,  which,  exercised  in  the  de* 
minions  of  friendly  powere,  would  be  a 
real   violation    of  the  law  of  nationa.^ 
This  paper  therefore  contains  a  dechm* 
tion,  that  whatever  might  be  the  &te  of 
arms,  France  rejected  all  ideas  of  aggrsn- 
disement ;  she  would  preserve  her  rigfals, 
she  would  preserve  her  limits  and  her  li- 
berty.   This  declarati<m  was  nsade  hi  tht 
name  of  the  king. 

Gentlemen  must  remember,  after  the 
first  revolution,  and  itfler  the  establidi- 
ment  of  what  they  called  the  model  df  a 
government  of  liberty,  the  king  widwd 
It  to  be  known,  that  he  would  publidy 
disavow  all  those  of  his  agents  at  fore^ 
courts,  in  peace  with  France,  who  shodd 
dare  to  depart  an  instant  ^om  that  re- 
spect, either  by  fomenting  or  raising  m« 
aurrections,  or  by  interfering  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  in  the  intenial  govermnent 
of  such  states,  linder  pretence  of  prose- 
lytism,  which  would  be  a  real  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations.  They  have  therefore 
passed,  by  anticipation,  that  sentencb  on 
their  own  conduct ;  and  whether  we  sfaaB 
pass  a  different  sentence,  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  day's  considenitiott.  In 
the  passage  I  have  read,  two  distinct 
principles  are  laid  down :  the  one,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  atim, 
France  renounced  aH  ideas  o£  aggran- 
disement, and  declared  shcwould  con&ie 
herself  within  her  own  territories;  the 
Other,  that  to  foment  and  raiseinsurrecttons 
hi  neutral  states,  under  pretence  of  proae- 
-lydsm,  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
ft  is  evident  to  lUl  Burope,  her  eondnct 
has  been  directly  the  reverse  of  those 
-priilciples,  both  of  whlc^  she  has  trampled 
imder  foot,  in  every  instance  where  it  was 
in  her  power.  In  the  answer  to  IImU  note 
of  M.  Chauvelin,  his  nunesty  tiaprosacs 
his  concern  for  the  war  that  had  arisen, 
for  the  situation  of  his  meat  Christian  ma- 
jesty, and  for  the  happiness  of  hk  domi- 
nions. He  also  ghres  him  a  positive  as- 
surance of  his  readiness  to  fulfil,  in  the 
most  exact  mwiner,  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce ; 
and  concludes  with  these  words :  <<  Fakh- 
ful  to  all  his  engagements,  his  majesly 
will  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  pse- 
servation  of  the  good  understaadhig  which 
so  happily  subsists  between  him,  and  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  expeeSingwith 
confidence,  that^  animated  with  the  same 
seotimentSy  his  most  ClanatiaB  oajesty 
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^wili  aotfiHltocoptRtMitetotheMmeeod, 
by  cso«uig>  on  his  party  the  rights  of  his 
Tniyyflty  and  hu  allies  to  be  respected,  and 
hy  rigorously  forbiddiD|^  any  step  which 
nai^ht  afiect  the  friendship  which  nls  ma- 
jesty has  ever  desired  to  consolidate  and 
perpetuate,  for  the  happiness  of  the  two 
enwlrea.*' 

We  may  also  see  what  general  aasur- 
nnces  France   thought  fit  to  make    to 
Gmit  Britain,  from  a   note    from    M. 
Cliauvelin  to  lord  Grenville  dated  June  8, 
179S;  where  it  is  said,  «  The  kins  of  the 
Fread)  is  happy  to  ronew  to  the  king  of 
Oxeat  Britain  tne  formal  assurance,  that 
ewer^  thing  which  can  interest  the  rightS; 
o£  his  Britannic  majesty  will  continue  ta 
lie  the  object  of  his  most  particular  and 
ziu»t  scrupulous,  attention*    He  hastens, 
sftt  the  same  time,  to  declare  to  him,  that 
the  rifffats  of  all  the  allies  of  Great  Britain, 
-who  shall  not  have  provoked  France  by 
boatile  measures,  shall  by  him  be  no  less 
religiously  respected.    In  making,  or  ra- 
ther renewing  this  declaration,  the  king  of 
the  French  enjovs  the  double  satisfaction 
of  expressing  tne  wish  .of  a  people,  in 
whose  eyes  every  war,  which  is  not  ren- 
dered necessary  by  a  due  attention  to  its 
defence,  is  essentially  unjust,  and  of  join- 
ing particularly  in  the  wishes  of  his  ma- 
jesty«  for    the   tranquillity  of   Europe, 
whicn    would    never   be    disturbed,    if 
France  and  England  would  unite  in  order 
to  preserve  it. 

Such  then,  Sir,  is  the  situation  in  which 
his  majesty  stands  with  respect  to  France. 
During  the  transactions  oi  the  last  sum- 
mer, when  France  was  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  powers  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, his  majesty  departed  in  no  shape 
from  that  neutrality.  His  majesty  did  no 
one  act  from  which  it  could  be  justly  in- 
ferred, that  he  was  friendly  to  that  sys- 
tem. But  what,  let  me  ask  the  House, 
baa  been  the  conduct  of  France  as  to 
those  express  reiterated  assurances,  ap- 
plied to  the  public  concerns  which  I  have 
now  defiled  ?  These  assurances  went  to 
three  points:  to  a  determination  to  ab- 
stain from  views  of  aggrandizement ;  not 
to  interfere  with  the  government  of  neu- 
tral nations,  which  they  admitted  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  to 
observe  the  rights  of  his  majesty  and  his 
alh'es.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of 
France  on  these  three  points,  under  the 
new  system  ?  She  has  both  by  her  words 
and  actions,  manifested  a  determination, 
if  not  checked  by  force,  to  act  on  princi- 
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plesof  ag^candizepsent.  She  has  com*, 
pletely  disclaimed  that  maxim,  "  that 
whatever  was  the  fate  of  their  arm^  in 
war,  France  reiected  all  ideas  of  aggran-- 
dizement/*  She  has  made  use  of  tne  first 
^moment  of  success  to  publish  a  contra* 
diction  to  that  declaration.  She  has; 
made  use  of  the  first  instance  of  succesa 
in  Savoy,  without  even  attempting  the. 
ceremony  of  disguise  (after  having  pro- 
fessed a  determination  to  confine  herself 
witliin  her  ancient  limits),  to  annex  it 
for  ever  as  an  eighty-fourth  department  ta 
the  present  sovereignty  of  F'rance.  They 
have  by  their  decree  announced  a  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  a  similar  operation 
in  every  country  into  wnich  their  arms 
can  be  carried,  with  a  view, 'in  substance, 
if  not  in  name,  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
every  country  where  they  can  with  suc- 
cess. 

.  Their  decree  of  the  I5th  of  December 
contains  a  fair  illustration  and  confirma- 
tion of  their  principles  and  designs.  They 
have  by  that  decree  expressly  stated  the 
plan  on  which  they  mean  to  act.  When- 
ever th^  obtain  a  temporary  success, 
whatever  be  the  situation  of  the  country 
into  which  they  come,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  antecedent  conduct,  what- 
ever may  be  its  political  connexions,  they 
have  determinedfnot  to  abandon  the  pos^ 
session  of  it,  till  they  have  effected  the 
utter  and  absolute  subversion  of  its  form 
of  ffovemment,  of  every  ancient,  every 
est&lished  usage,  however  long  they  may 
have  existed,  and  however  much  they 
may  have  been  revered.  I'hey  will  not 
accept,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  anj 
model  of  government,  but  that  wnich  is 
conformable  to  their  own  opinions  and 
ideas ;  and  all  men  must  learn  from  the 
mouth  of  their  cannon  the  propagation  of 
their  system  in  every  part  or  the  world. 
Th^y  have  regularly  and  boldly  avowed 
these  instructions,  which  they  sent  to  the 
commissioners  who  were  to  carry  these 
orders  into  execution.  They  have  stated 
to  them  what  this  house  could  not  believe, 
they  have  stated  to  them  a  revolutionary 
principle  and  order,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  applied  in  every  country  in  which 
the  French  arms  arc  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. They  have  stated,  tliat  they  would 
organize  every  country  by  a  disorganiz- 
ing principle ;  and  afterwards,  they  tell 
you  all  this  is  done  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 

f>le.  Wherever  our  arras  come,  revo- 
utions  must  take  place,  dictated  by  the 
will  of  the  people.     And>then  comes  this 
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plain  question,  what  is  this  will  of  the  | 
people  ?    It  is  the  power  of  the  French.  | 
Tliey  have  explained  what  that  liberty  is  | 
which  they  wish  to  give  to  every  nation ; 
and  if  jhey  will  not  accept  of  it  volunta-  ' 
rily,  they  compel  them.  They  take  every  ^ 
Opportunity  to  destroy  every  institution  < 
that  is  most  sacred  and  most  valuable  in  ' 
every  nation  where  their  armies  have  made  | 
their  appearance ;  and  under  the  name  of  , 
liberty,  they  have  resolved  to  make  every  1 
country  in    substance,  if  not  in  form,  | 
a    province  dependent  dn    themselves,  | 
through  the  despotism  of  Jacobin  socio-  ; 
ties.    This  has  given  a  more  fatal  blow  to 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  than  any  they 
have  suffered,  even  from  the  boldest  at- 
tempts of  the  most  aspiring  monarch. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  rrance  has  tram- 
pled under  foot  all  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine.   She  has  at  last  avowed  the  most 
insatiable  ambition,  and   greatest    con- 
tempt for  the  law  of  nations,  which  all 
mdependent  states  have  hitherto  professed 
most  religiously  to  observe;  and  unless 
she  is  stopped  in  her  career,  all  Europe 
must  soon  learn  their  ideas  of  justice- 
law  of  nations — models  of  government— 
and  principles  of  liberty  from  the  mouth 
of  the  French  cannon. 

I  gave  the  first  instance  oftheir  suc- 
cess in  Savoy,  as  a  proof  of  their  ambition, 
and  aggrandizement.  I  wish  the  House 
to  attend  to  the  practical  effect  of  their 
system,  in  the  situation  of  the  Nether- 
lands. You  wQl  find,  in  some  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  France  and  this 
country,  this  declaration  'on  the  part  of 
France ;  <<  She  has  renounced,  ana  again 
renoimces  every  conquest,  and  her  occu- 
pation of  the  Lo^  Countries  shall  only 
continue  during  the  war  and  the  time 
which  may  be  necessary  to  the  Belgians 
to  ensure  and  consolidate  their  liberty ; 
after  which,  they  will  be  independent  and 
happy.  France  will  find  her  recompence 
in  her  felicity." 

I  ask  whether  this  can  mean  any  thing 
else,  than  that  they  hope  to  add  the  Ne- 
therlands, as  an  84th  or  85th  department, 
to  the  French  republic;  whether  it  does  not 
mean  a  subji^tion  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  the  absolute  power  of  France,  to  a 
total  and  unequalled  dependence  on  her? 
If  any  man  entertains  doubts  upon  the 
subject,  let  him  look  at  the  allegations  of 
Dumourier,  enforced  by  martial  law.  What 
was  the  conduct  of  this  seneral,  when  he 
arrived  at  Brussels  ?  Did  he  not  assem- 
ble the  inhabitants  in  the  most  public  part 


oftheir  city  to  elect  the  primary  assem- 
blies? How  agreeable  roust  have  been 
his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  by  his 
employing  threats  to  procure  a  genoal  0- 
lumination  on  his  entrance  into  Brussels! 
A  hollow  square  of  the  French  troops  was 
drawn  round  the  tree  of  liberty,  to  pre- 
vent the  natives  from  pulling  down  the 
emblem  of  French  freedom.  This  shows 
how  well  disposed  the  people  were  to  re- 
ceive the  French  system  of  liberty  1  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  their  principles  are 
carried  into  effect  in  the  different  cood- 
tries  of  Europe.  I  may  here  mentios 
the  conduct  of  the  Convention,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  address  from  the  people 
of  Mons,  in  vdiich  they  desire  that  tbe 
province  of  Hainault  mifffat  be  added  as 
an  85th  department  of  France.  The 
Convention  referred  the  address  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  report  the  form  in  which  coud- 
tries,  wishing  to  unite  with  France,  were 
to  be  admitt^  into  the  union.  The  con- 
vention could  not  decide  upon  it,  and 
therefore  they  sent  it  to  a  committee  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
to  make  their  application  for  that  por- 

rs,  so  that  the  receiving  of  them  was  to 
a  fixed  and  standing  principle,  whidi 
in  its  consequences,  if  not  timely  pre- 
vented, must  destroy  the  liberties  and  in- 
dependence of  England,  as  well  as  of  aX 
Europe. 

I  would  next  proceed  to  their  confinned 
pledge,  not  to  interfere  in  the  govenunent 
of  oUier  neutral  countries.  What  thej 
have  done  here  is  in  countries  which,  un- 
der some  pretence  or  other,  they  have 
made  their  enemies.  I  need  not  remind 
the  house  of  the  decree  of  ^e  I9th 
of  November,  which  is  a  direct  attack 
on  every  government  in  Europe,  by  en- 
couraging the  seditious  of  all  nations  to 
rise  up  against  their  lawful  rulers,  and  by 
promising  them  their  support  and  assis- 
tance. By  this  decree,  they  hold  out  an 
encouragement  to  insurrection  and  rebel- 
lion in  every  country  in  the  world-  They 
show  you  they  mean  no  exception^  by 
ordering  this  decree  to  be  printed  in  ^ 
languagss. — And  therefore  I  might  asK 
any  man  of  common  sense,  whether  any 
nation  upon  earth  could  be  out  of  th«ij 
contemplation  at  the  time  they  passed  it. 
And  whether  it  was  not  meant  to  extena 
to  England,  whatever  might  be  their  pr«" 
tences  to  the  contrary  ?  It  is  most  'na* 
nifest  they  mean  to  carry  their  f^^' 
pies  into  every  nation,  witliout  exceptio^ 
subvert  and  destroy  every  govermnent 
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and  to  plant  on  their  ruing  their  sacred 
tree  of  lioerty. 

Some  observations,  to  which  they  have 
affected  to  give  the  name  of  explanations 
liave  been  applied  to  this  decree,  and  are 
these :  *<  Now  to  come  to  the  three  points 
irhich  can  alone  make  an  object  ot  diffi- 
cttlty  at  the  court  of  London,  the  Exe- 
cutive  Council   observe  respecting  the 
first,  which  is  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  that  we  have  not  been  pro- 
fMcrly  understood  by  the  ministry  or  his 
Britannic    majesty,    when    they  accuse 
^18    of  having    giving    an    explanation 
^vhich  announces  to  the  seditious  of  all 
nations,  what  are  the  cases  in  which  they 
xnay   previously    count  on  the  support 
And  assistance  of  France.    Nothing  could 
be  more  foreign  than  this  reproach  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  National  Convention, 
cuid  to  the  explanation  we  have  given  of 
them ;  and  we  did  not  think  it  was  possi- 
ble we  should  be  charged  with  the  open 
design  of  favouring  the  seditious,  at  the 
very  moment,  when  we  declare  that  it 
would  be  wronging  the  National  Conven- 
tion, if  they  were  charged  with  the  pro- 
ject of  protecting  insurrections,  and  with 
the  commotions  that  may  break  out  in 
any  comer  of  a  state,  of  joining  the  ring- 
leaders, and  of  thus  making  the  cause  of 
a  few  private   individuals    that  of  the 
French  nation.    We  have  said,  and  we 
desire  to  repeat  it,  that  the  decree  of  the 
19th  of  November  could  not  have  any  ap- 
plication,  unless  to   the  single  case  m 
•which  the  general  will  of  a  nation  clearly 
and  imeqmvocally  expressed,  should  call 
the  French  nation  to  its  assistance  and  fra- 
ternity.   Sedition  can  certain!  v  never  be 
construed  into  the  general  will.    These 
two  ideas  mutually  repel  each  other,  since 
a  sedition  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  other 
than  the  movement  of  a  small  number 
^against  the  nation  at  large.    And  this 
'movement  would  cease  to  be  seditious, 
provided  all  the  members  of  a  society 
should  at  once  rise,  either  to  reform  its 
government,  or  to  change  its  form  in  MOt 
or  for  any  other  object.    The  Dutch  were 
assuredly  not  seditious,  when  they  formed 
the  generous  resolution  of  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain  ;  and  when    the  general 
will  of  that  nation  called  for  the  assis- 
tance of  France,   it  was  not  reputed  a 
crime  in  Henry  4th,  or  in  Elizabeth  of 
England,  to  have  listened  to  them.    The 
knowledge  of  the  general  will  is  the  onlv 
basis  of  the  transactions  of  nations  with 
each  other;  and  we  can  coUy  treat  with 
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any  government  whatever  on  this  prmci* 
pie,  that  such  a  government  is  deemed  the 
organ  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation 
^vemed.  Thus  when  by  this  natural 
raterpretation,  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November  is  reduced  to  what  it  truly 
implies,  it  will  be  found,  that  it  announ- 
ces nothing  more  than  an  act  of  the  ge- 
neral will,  and  that  beyond  any  doubt  so 
effectually  founded  in  right,  that  it  was 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to  express  it. 
On  this  account,  the  Executive  Council 
thinks  that  the  evidence  of  this  right 
might,  nerhaps,  have  been  dispensed  with 
by  the  National  Convention,  and  did  not 
deserve  to  be  made  the  oblect  of  a  par- 
ticular decree ;  but  with  the  interpreta- 
tion that  precedes  it,  it  cannot  give  un** 
easiness  to  any  nation  whatever.'' 

To  all  this  1  shall  only  observe,  that  in 
the  whole  context  of  their  language,  on 
every  occasion,  they  show  the  clearest 
intention  to  prop^te  their  principles  all 
over  the  world.  Their  explanations  con- 
tain only  an  avowal  and  repetition  of  the 
o&nce.  They  have  proscribed  royalty 
as  a  crime,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  but 
with  its  total  destruction.  The  dreadful 
sentence  which  they  have  executed  on 
their  own  unfortunate  monarchy  applies 
to  every  sovereign  now  existing.  And 
lest  you  should  not  be  satisfied  that  iher 
mean  to  extend  their  system  to  this 
country,  the  conduct  of  the  National 
Convention  has  applied  itself,  by  repeated 
acts,  to  vourselves  by  name,  which  makes 
any  explanation  on  their  part  unsatisfac- 
tory and  unavailing.  There  is  no  society 
in  England,  however  Contemptible  in 
their  numbers,  however  desperate  in  their 
principles,  and  questionable  ia  their  ex- 
istence, who  possessed  treason  and  dis- 
loyalty, who  were^not  cherished,  justified, 
and  applauded,  and  treated  even  with  a 
degree  of  theatrical  extravagance  at  the 
bar  of  the  National  Convention.  You 
have  also  a  list  of  the  answers  given  to 
them  at  that  bar.  And,  af^er  all  this,  am 
I  to  ask  you,  whether  England  is  one  of 
the  countries  into  which  they  wish  to  in- 
troduce a  spirit  of  prosely tism  ?  which, 
exercised  in  the  dominions  of  friendly 
powers,  they  themselves  admit  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

On  the  third  point  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  expatiate,— I  mean  on  the  violation 
of  the  rights  of  his  majesty,  or  of  his  al- 
lies. To  insist  upon  the  opening  of  the 
river  Scheldt,  is  an  act  of  itself,  in  which 
the  French  nation  had  no  right  to  inter- 
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&ro  at  tf  1>  unloNi  die  was  the  tovereigii 
of  Ihe  Low  CouDlriet»  er  boldlj  proleued 
hendf  the  genctel  Mrbitrets  or  Europo. 
Thie  MogulBr  citcmnstttnce  was  a&  aggr»> 
iratioD  of  their  casot  because  thej  were 
boand  by  the  faith  of  sdlemn  and  reoent 
treaties  to  secure  to  the  Dutch  the  eadu- 
sive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  to 
have  opposed  iihe  opening  of  that  lirer, 
if  any  other  pdwer  had  attempted  it.  If 
France,  were  the  sovereign  of  the  Low 
Coiiiitries,  she  would  only  succeed  to  the 
riffhts  whkh  were  enjoyed  by  the  house 
or  Austria;  and  if  she  possaised  the  so- 
veoeignty,  with  all  its  advantagOt  she 
must  also  take  it  with  all  its  incumbrances. 


iolemn  Wdl  of  treaties,  it  must  show  s 
determination  to  support  them«  Without 
efttering  too  fiur  u|N>n  this  subject,  let  mc 
call  to  their  attention,  for  a  tooaent,  one 
eircumstanGey-^I  mean  the  sudden  el^ 
and  progress  of  French  ambition,  and  of 
Flench  arms.  If  from  that  circumstance, 
Holland  had  juat  raascNi  to  be  afiraid  to 
make  a  formal  requisition ;  if  she  had 
seen  just  reason  not  to  do  what  she  migiit 
have  been  well  justified  in  doing,  thstvai 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  observe  our 
treaty.  Are  we  to  stand  by  as  indi&ieDt 
spectators,  and  look  at  France  trampliBg 
upon  the  ancient  treaties  of  the  allies  i 
this  country  ?   Are  we  to  view  withiodif- 


of  which  the  shutting  up  of  the  Scheldt   ference  the  progress  of  French  ambition, 
onew    France  can  have  no  right  to  '  and  of  French  arms,  by  which  our  slliei 

~  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  dsnger? 
This  is  surely  no  reason  for  England  to 
be  inactive  and  slothfUl.  If  HolUod  haa 
not  immediately  cdled  upon  us  for  our 
support  and  assistance,  she  may  have  bees 
influenced  by  motives  of  policy,  and  ber 
that  France  shall  arrogate  the  power  of  forbearance  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to 


annul  the  stipulations  relative  to  the 
Seheldt,  unless  she  has  also  the  right  to 
set  aside,  eoually,  all  the  other  treaties 
between  alt  mt  powers  of  Europe, 
spmL  a^  the  other  rights  of  England,  or  of 
her  allies.     England  will  never  consent 


annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  a  nattural  right  of  which  she 
makes  herself  the  only  judge,  the  poh'tical 
system  of  Europe,  establidied  by  solemn 
treaties,  and  guaranteed  by  die  consent 
of  all  the  powers.  Such  a  violation  of 
rights  as  Irance  has  been  guilty  of,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  conduct  of  Uiat  nation 
is  in  the  hUphest  degree  arbitrary,  capri* 
cious,  and  founded  upon  no  one  nrinciple 
of  reason  and  justice.  They  declare  tois 
treaty  was  antiquated,  and  extorted  by 
despotism,  or  farocured  by  corruption. 
But  what  happened  recently  in  the  last 
year  ?  This  new  and  enlightened  nation 
renewed  her  assurances  of  respecting  all 
the  rights  of  all  his  megeaty's  allies,  with- 
out any  excepticm,  without  any  reserva- 
tion, so  that  the  advancement  of  this 
daim  is  directly  contrary  to  their  recent 
professioBS.  ^rardie  treaty  of  Munster, 
down  to  the  year  1785,  the  exclusive  na- 
vigation of  the  Scheldt  has  been  one  of 
the  established  rights  of  Holland.  We 
are  told  it  is  to  be  said,  no  formal  requi- 
sition has  been  made  by  Holland  for  the 
support  of  this  country.  I  beg  ^tie- 
men  to  consider,  whether  ships  going  up 
the  Scheldt,  after  a  protest  of  the  states 
(general,  was  not  such  an  act  as  to  have 
justified  them  in  calling  upon  this  country 
for  a  contingent  of  men.  If  this  House 
means  substantial  ^ood  faith  to  its  en- 
gagements, if  it  retains  a  just  sense  of  the 


arise  from  her  indifference  about  the  river 
Scheldt.  If  Holland  had  not  applied  to 
England  when  Antwerp  was  taken,  the 
Ftench  might  have  overrun  her  territory. 
And  unless  we  wish  to  stand  by>  and  to 
suffer  state  after  state  tobesubterted  under 
the  power  of  France,  we  must  now  declare 
our  firm  resolution  effiactually  to  oppose 
those  principles  of  ambition  and  agQ^ao- 
dizement,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
destruction  of  England,  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  world. 

The  next  thing  is,  whether  we  see  any 
thing  in  these   papers,  which  furnishes 
an  answer  to  the  past,  or  gives  any  aecu* 
rity  for  the  future?    What  does  the  ex* 
planation  amount  to  on  the  subject  d 
the  treaty  of  our  allies  i    It  refers  to  die 
possibility  of  negociation  at  an  indefinite 
period.     She  says,  "  she  (France)  ^ 
renounced,  and  again   renounces  every 
conquest,  and  her  occupation  of  the  l^^ 
Countries  shall  only  continue  during  the 
war,  and  the  time  whidi  may  be  necei- 
sary  to  the  Belgians  to  ensure  and  coa- 
sohdate  their  hberty ;  siler  which;  they 
will    be    independent   and   happy^  ^ 
France  will  find  her  recompence  in  their 
felicity.*'    What  is  this  but  an  avowal  of 
their  former  declarations  I  . , 

On  the  subject  of  interference  with 
neutral  nations,  there  is  one  or  ^^^^' 
planations  of  the  decree  of  the  1^^^^ 
vember,  whichhas  been  so  often  discuss^ 
Weare^  indeed,  told  it  is  injurions  toflop* 
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pose  the  National  Conventioaeouldhsve 

intended  to  apply  this  decree  to«ny  eo«ii*' 

tiy  bot  where,  by  the  public  wul,  they 

faaTe  been  oalled  to  give  aamstance  aiid 

fraternity.— This  is  in  fitct  to  adverftiae 

for  treason  and  rcbdlion.     Is  'tiiere  aay 

man    irho  eoold  give  credit  to  the  ra* 

ception  which  the  English  sodttkica  b^^ 

cenred   in  France  ?    Thoagh  their  aum* 

bera  are  too  contemptible  iSr  the-aniiaad^ 

▼eraaon  of  the  hiw,  or  the  aotioe  of  oor 

own    executive   govemmcntt  i^ey  were 

connderaible  enough  for  the  National  Oonf 

vention.    Tliey  tdi  you  they  are  th^  dear, 

undisputed,  constituted  organ  of  thewillof 

the  people  at  lar^.    What  ^elianeeoan^be 

placed  m  all  tietr  explanations,  after  the 

avowal  of  principk^  to  the  last  degree  dan^ 

gerous  to  the  liberty,  the  oonstitation,  the 

independence,  and  the  very  existence  of 

this  country  ? 

My  time  and  my  strength  would  fiul  me, 
if  Iwcie  to  attempt  to  go  throuffbiaU 
those  various  circumstances,   vhidi  are 
connected  with  this  sobject.    I  sfanll  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  a  passage  from  a 
publication  which  came  into  my  hands  Uiis 
nocniaff,  and  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have 
seen  couected  together,  soman^  iiistances 
in  wfaidi  the  condUict  of  France  is  detected. 
In  a  note  fiK>m  M.  Chauvelin,  dated' De*- 
cember  27th,  1792,  he  eomplaias  of  the 
harsh  constmction  which  the  British  mi^ 
nistry  had  put  on  llie  conduct  of  France, 
and  professes  the  strongest  friendship  for 
Great  Britain.     And  ^et,  on  tihe  Slst  of 
December,  179S,that  is  iniiMir  dap  ^er, 
one  of  the  membeesef  the  Executive  Coun* 
cil,  who  had  given  these  assurances  to 
England,  wrote  tlas  letter  to  the  friends 
of  liberty,  and  eqnali^,  in  all  the  sea- 
ports in  France.    *•  The  goveinment  of 
England  is  arming,  «and  the  king  of  Spain; 
encouraged  by  this,  is  preparing  to  attack 
us.    These  two  tyruuiical  powers,  after 
perseouting  the  patriots  in  tneir  own  ter- 
ritories, think,  no  doubt,  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  influence  the  judgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  tyrant  Louis.    They  hope 
to  frighten  us.    But  no !  a  people  wno 
has  made  itself  free ;  a  people  who  has  dri- 
ven out  of  the  bosom  of  France,  and  as  far 
as  the  distant  borders  of  the  Rhine,  the 
terrible  army  of  the  Prussians  and  Aus- 
trians ;  the  people  of  France  will  not  suffer 
laws  to  be  dictated  ^o  them  by  a  tyrant. 
"  The  king  and  his  parliament  mean  to 
make  war  against  us ;  will  the  English  re- 
publicans suffer  it?  Already  these  free 
Qteo  show  their discoQtenti  and  the  repug- 


naoce^hicb  they  have  to  bear  ama  flnusBt 
their  brotbatt,  the  Frendi.  Weill  wa 
wiUdSy  to  their  succoar;  we  will  make  a 
descent  an  the  islaad ;  wewiil  lodge.tkeia 
Mty  thousand  oaps  of  liberty ;  we  will 
plsiit  there  the  aaored.tree,  and  we  will 
sttciidh  oat  onr  anas  to  omr  repubUeaa 
brethren. ;  the  tyranny  off  their  gowemmaat 
will  soon  be  desteoyed.  Let  eveiy  one  of 
OS  t)e  atioariif  improMed  widi  this  ideaW 
Mongel"  ttuchia.the  deobiraluMt  of  the 
seatinieBfts  o£  the  minister  of  the  marine  ; 
a  dechuBBtion  wiiich  aeparateaaot  onbptha 
kingi  bwttheikingaBdLperliaBieatof'piaBt 
Ikkain/fnQm  the  jpaonle,  who  ,areiesiiai 
repabUnaas:  What  rttilh  ten  be  pot  4^ 
assurances  greenfonthe  part'of  Fnmcohy 
M«:Chauvalia,  on  th9  £!Mh  of  Deeembar, 
when,  snfour  daprB.after,  we  find  the asi^ 
niater  of  the  marme.writmfp  auch  a  letter? 
It  was  to  be  hoped  we  'nught  have  aeea 
reasons,  .perhaps^  in  oonaB(|iseaoe  of 
fttendly  ex{danationS|.fi>mot  going  to.war. 
But  suchieixplaaaatiaBaas  this  coranuaiea- 
tion  contains,  haxe  been  justly  rejected. 
IdM  not  detain  illie  House  Imagvc  ea 
^islsttbiect 

•I  shall  state  now  whatrapearato  betli^ 
ataae  of  the  negociation*  I  take  ibe  cm^ 
4oct  of  Esanee  to  l»e  iaoeasistant  widiihe 
pekoe  and  liber^  of  fiurepe.  lliey  have 
aot  gjven  us  satisiactiak  with  respeet  to 
tihe  '«pestsQd  in  issue,  it  is  tme,  what 
Aey  call  explanations  liave  taken  plaoe; 
bat  their  principles,  and  the  whole  npanner 
of'their  fionditQt,'are  4uoh,  thatao  faith 
can  he  put  in  their  dedantioas.  Their 
conduct  gives  theiie  to  their  puUic  pro- 
fessions :  and,  instead  iaf  giving  satimc« 
tion  on  the  distinct  artiefea,  on  which 
you  have  a  right  to  claim  a  clear  aa^ 
precise  explanation,  and  showing  aay  de- 
sire to  idiandon  diose  viewa  of  conquest 
and  aggrandizement,  to  return  within 
their  ancient  limits,  and  to  set  barriers  to 
the  progress  of  their  destructive  arms, 
and  to  their  prind^es,  still  nM»re  des- 
tructive ;  instead  of  doing  ao,  they  have 
given, — explanations  I  cannot  call  theoa, 
but  an  avowal  of  those  very  things  you 
complain  of.  And  in  the  last  paper  from 
M.  Chauvelin,  which  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimatum,  are  these  words: 
**  After  so  frank  a  declaration,  which  ma- 
nifests such  a  shicere  desire  of  peace, 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  ministers  oujjbt 
not  to  have  any  doubts  with  regard  to  tne 
intentions  of  France.  If  her  explanations 
appear  insufficient,  and  if  we  are  still  ob^ 
liged  to  hear  a  haughty  language;  tfhos- 
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tile  preparations  are  continued  in  the  En- 1 
glith  ports,  after  having  exhausted  every 
means  to  preserve  peace,  we  wiU  prepare  ' 
for  war  with  the  sense  of  the  justice  of  our  | 
cause,  and  our  efforts  to  avoid  this  ex-  , 
txemity.  We  will  fight  the  En^^ish,  whom 
we  esteem,  with  regret,— but  we  will  fight 
them  without  fear/'  '  Tliis  is  an  ultimatum 
to  which  you  cannot  accede.  They  have 
neither  withdrawn  their  armies  firom  the 
neighbouring  nations,  nor  shown  the  least 
disposition  to  withdraw  them.  If  France 
is  really  deshrous  of  maintaining  firiendship 
and  peace  with  England,  she  must  ^ow 
herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of 
aggression  and  aj^grandizement,  and  to  con- 
fiine  herself  withm  her  own  territory,  with- 
out insultinff  other  governments,  without 
disturbing  their  tranquillity,  without  vio- 
lating dieir  rights.  And  unless  she  con- 
sent to  these  terms,  whatever  may  be  our 
wishes  for  peace,  the  final  issue  must  be 
war.  As  to  the  time,  as  to  the  moment 
when  war  is  to  commence,  if  there  is  yet 
any  possibility  of  satisfiu^tory  explanation, 
and  security  for  the  future,  it  is  not  to  the 
last  moment  precluded.  But  I  should  dis- 
guise my  sentiments  to  die  House,  if  I 
stated,  that  I  thought  it  in  any  degree  pro- 
bable. This  couiitry  has  always  been  de- 
sirous of  peace.  We  desire  it  still,  but 
such  as  may  be  real  and  solid^  and  consis- 
tent with  the  interests  and  dignity  of  Bri- 
tain, and  with  the  general  security  of 
Europe.  War,  whenever  it  comes,  will 
be  preferable  to  peace  without  honour, 
without  security,  and  which  is  incompa^ 
tible  either  with  the  external  safety,  or 
the  internal  happiness  of  this  country. 

I  am  sensible  I  have  left  a  great  many 
points  untouched.  If  any  topic  should 
afterwards  arise,  I  trust  I  shall  meet  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  stating  it. 
I  shall  now  move, 

<<  That  an  humble  Addreiss  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  return  his  majesty  the 
thanks  or  this  House  for  his  most  gracious 
message,  and  for  the  communication  of 
the  papers,  which,  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, have  been  laid  before  us : 

**  To  offer,  to  his  majesty  our  heartfelt 
condolence  on  the  atrocious  act  lately 
perpetrated  at  Paris,  which  roust  be 
viewed  by  every  nation  in  Europe  as  an 
outrage  on  religion,  justice,  and  huma- 
nity; and  as  a  striking  and  dreadful  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  of  principles,  which 
lead  to  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
duties,  and  are  utterly  subversive  of  the 
peace  and  order  of  aD  civil  society: 


**  To  assure  his  majesty,  that  it  is  in»« 
possible  for  us  not  to  be  sensible  of  the 
views  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition, 
which,  in  violation  of  repeated  and  solemn 
professions,  have  been  openly  manifested 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  propagation  of  principles 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  all  just 
and  regular  government :  that,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  we  consider  a  vi- 
gorous and  efiectual  opposition  to  these 
views  as  essential  to  the  security  of  every 
thing  which  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to 
us  as  a  natioh,  and  to  the  fixture  tran- 
quillity and  safety  of  all  other  countries  r 

**  Thaty  impressed  with  these  senti- 
ments, we  shall,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
alacrity,  afford  his  majesty  the  mostef> 
fectual  assistance  to  enwle  his  majesty  to 
make  a  further  augmentation  of  his  f<M'ces 
by  sea  and  land,  and  to  act,  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  in  the  present  im- 
portant conjuncture,  for  maintaining  the 
security  and  honour  of  his  crown,  for 
supporting  the  just  rights  of  his  allies, 
and  for  preserving  to  his  people  the  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
which,  under  the  divine  Providence,  th^ 
derive  from  the  British  constitution.*' 

hard Beauchamp  said,  that  in  the  address 
of  thanks  now  about  to  be  voted,  the  in* 
terest  not  only  of  the  present  generation, 
but  of  posterity,  were  deeply  involved. 
It  therefore  became  him,  and  eveiy  good 
man,  to  support  government.  When  be 
considered  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a 
cool  and  deliberate  manner,  he  could  not 
conceive  what  this  ^untry  had  done  to 
incur  the  menaces  or  indignation  of 
France.  He  could  not  discover  one 
(finale  instance  of  outrage  or  injury 
against  France.  The  only  fault  perhaps 
which  we  had  committed  was  the  state 
of  neutrality  which  we  had  observed 
since  the  commencement  of  her  unhappy 
distractions.  Had  we  interfered  sooner, 
and  endeavoured  to  resist  her  career  of 
madness,  we  might  very  likely  have  saved 
France  from  many  of  the  misfortunes 
which  she  had  afterwards  suffered.  If 
by  the  extraordinary  intemperance  of  the 
^ench,  their  <'  great  fabric  of  human 
wisdom,"  the  ri^ts  of  man,  had  soon 
been  dissipated  or  dissolved,  was  England 
accessary  to  its  demolition  ?  No— it  was 
impossible  to  mention  one  -single  aa 
which,  on  our  part,  could  be  construed 
into  any  acceleration  of  its  downfalk 
Their  ambition  was  inordinate  and  unex* 
ampled  in  the  history  qf^he  world*    Tht^Y 
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penetrated  into  Savoy  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  freedom;  but  renouncing 
that  declaration,  they  were  not  contented 
till  that  country  was,  by  intrigue,  added 
as  the  eighty-fourth  department.  Thus, 
while  they  pretended  to  diffuse  principles 
of  liberty,  they  enforced  those  of  con- 
quest, and  robbed  the  people,  whom 
they  pretended  to  aid,  ot  the  small  re- 
mains of  their  native  freedom.  In  Bra- 
bant the  same  principles  were  distin- 
guishable ;  and  thus  we  were  driven  to 
the  awful .  alternative  of  waging  a  war 
a^nst  a  people  boundless  in  their  ambi- 
tion.—Lord  Grenville,  in  an  answer  to 
M.  Chauvelin,  very  properly  says,  "  You 
are  not  ignorant,  that,  smce  the  unhappy 
10th  of  August,  the  king  has  thought 
proper  to  suspend  all  communication 
with  FVance."  This  declaration  ought  to 
have  served  as  a  denial  of  the  reigning 
powers  of  France ;  and  the  French  faction, 
who  had  degraded  royalty,  might  have 
very  easily  conceived  that  the  intentions 
of  the  king  of  EngUnd  were  inimical  to  all 
agitatorsandanardiists,  and,  that  if  provok- 
ed, he  would  exert  the  power  given  him  by 
the  constitution  to  repel  the  insolence  or 
ambition  of  men  dangerous  to  the  good 
government  of  society.  Lord  Grenville 
has  been  weakly  accused  of  absurdly  ac- 
knowledging and  disavowing  M.  Chau- 
velin in  his  official  capacity,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  enters  into  a  discussion 
with  him  concerning  the  interests  of  the 
two  countries.  This  argument  might, 
at  first,  appear  founded ;  but,  on  exami- 
nation, it  would  be  evident,  that,  al- 
though lord  Grenville  refuses  all  commu- 
nication with  him  in  his  official  capacity, 
yet  that  he  might  take  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  sentiments  as  a  simple 
individual ;  lord  Grenville  certainly  meant 
no  more,  although  his  answer  was  after- 
wards presented  to  the  world  as  a 
state  paper  of  authority  from  the  court 
of  St.  James's.  In  corroboration  of  this 
opinion,  let  gentlemen  examine  lord 
Grenville's  own  words — <'  I  have  been 
unwilling  to  convey  to  you  the  notifica- 
tion stated  above,  without  at  the  same 
time  explaining  myself  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly on  the  subject  of  what  you  com- 
municated to  me,  although  under  a  form 
which  is  neither  regular  nor  official." 
If  ever  the  time  should  arrive  when  it 
may  be  expedient  to  receive  a  minister 
from  the  present  Executive  Council  of 
France,  the  measure  was  not  prevented 
by  the  declaration  of  lord  Grenville, 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


who  expressly  mentioned,  "  that  the  pro- 

Eosition  of  receiving  a  minister  accredited 
y  any  other  authority  or  power  in 
France  would  be  a  new  ouestion,  which 
whenever  it  occurred^  the  king  would 
have  the  right  to  decide  according  to 
the  interests  of  his  subjects,  his  own  dig- 
nity, and  the  regard  which  he  owes  to 
his  allies,  and  to  the  general  system  of 
Europe."  Thus  the  decision  of  the 
(question  was  given  to  the  proper  autho- 
rity,  because  his  majesty,  in  the  cf^s 
of  ambassadors  either  to  or  from  foreign 
courts,  had  an  undoubted  right  to  sanc- 
tion or  reject,  according  to  the  tempo- 
rary emergency.  If  it  be  evident  that 
the  system  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
France,  supported  by  the  Convention,  is 
to  encourage  disorder  and  revolt  in  other 
countries,  how  can  England  remain  neu- 
tral ?  The  most  superficial  observer  may 
easily  conceive,  that  after  France  has 
distracted  and  overturned  other  govern- . 
ments,  her  inordinate  ambition  will  in- 
duce her  to  make  similar  attempts 
against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Eng- 
land. The  grand  system  of  French  po- 
licy now  aoopted  is  the  fomenting  of 
discord  and  sedition  in  other  countries. 
Having  hostile  intentions  against  Holland, 
she  is  making  every  effort  to  seduce  tho 
Dutch  from  Uieir  allegiance  to  the  stadt- 
holder,  and,  if  suffered,  may  soon  throw 
that  country  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  overturn  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, and  introduce  the  new  system  so 
dangerous  to  society,  and  so  destructive 
of  real  liberty  and  property.  If  seri- 
ously considered,  the  union  of  Corsica 
with  France  in  the  new  doctrines  might 
have  been  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  be- 
cause such  a  junction  was  dangerous  to 
the  balance  of  power.— He  lamented  as 
much  as  any  man  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  perhaps  ought  not  to  have  censured 
Mr.  Pitt  for  his  resistance  of  the  mea- 
sure till  the  present  urgency.  Had  he  at- 
tempted the  expedient  sooner,  the  public 
would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  suf- 
fered it.  The  minister  of  a  free  country 
was  differently  situated  from  the  servant 
of  an  absolute  prince.  He  must  wait 
with  patience  for  the  will  of  the  people. 
That  time  was  now  arrived  when  every 
good  man  was  of  opinion  that  our  inter- 
ference was  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
Europe.  Some  praised  the  success  which 
the  French  had  obtained  by  the  victory 
of  Jemappe.  For  his  part,  he  was  more 
[U] 
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partinMinious  in  his  paaegvrtc  of  thai 
event,  beciiuse  from  it  he  oated  manv  of 
the  calaroitiet  which  followed.  The  bat- 
tle of  Jemappe  had  done  more  to  the 
aggrandiseiiieDt  of  France^  by  gtvinff  it 
the  poeseeslon  of  Brabant»  than  any  other 
event.  What  had  Dumourier'a  entry 
into  Brabant  produced  ?  Not  that  gene^ 
rou8  spirit  of  liberty  so  much  vaunted 
by  the  French  before  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  territories :  but  the  joyetue 
en^Se  was  succeeded  by  the  bonfire,  in 
which  was  burnt  the  Magna  Chartaof  the 
countrv ;  after  which  followed  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  na- 
tives. Danaourier  no  sooner  obtained 
an  influence  over  the  credulity  of  the 
people  of  Brabant  than  he  levied  firom 
them  five  or  six  millions  steiiing,  by 
which  he  calculated  that  his  army  of 
120>000  men  might  be  supported  nine  or 
ten  months  longer.  Brabant,  till  the 
joyeute  entrfe  of  Dumourier,  had  always 
.  enjoyed  such  a  considerable  portion  of 
liberty  as  to  be-deemed  a  free  country. 
—The  time  was  when  the  smallest  ac- 
quisition of  territory  gained  by  the  French 
nation  would  have  wrown  England  into 
a  ferment  When  the  duke  de  Choiseul, 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  seized  upon 
Avignon,  insignificant  as  was  the  acqui- 
sition, it  threw  Europe  into  a  flame, 
which  would  have  burst  out  into  a  war, 
if  the  duke  had  not  prevented  it  by  re- 
storing that  city  to  the  pope^  its  lawful 
sovereigai  He  remembered  very  well 
what  were  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
men  in  parliament  at  the  time  whoi  th» 
French  undertook  to  make  a  conquest  of 
the  island  of  Corsica;  many  of  them 
were  persuaded,  that,  to  prevent  such  a 
measure,  it  was  the  interest  of  England 
to  arm,  and  run  all  the  hazard  of  a  warw 
By  annexing  Savoy  to  this  empire,  the 
French  showed  that  aggrandizement  was 
their  object.  This  conduct  in  the  Ne- 
therlandis  equally  showed  that  tliey  in- 
tended to  rule  tliese  provinces  as  their 
own:  tlic  consequences  to  England,  of 
the  Flemish  ports  being  in  the  hands  of 
France,  must  be  te  the  last  degree 
alarming.  Itwas now  250 yearssince Philip 
de  Comines,  writing  upon  the  sid)ject  of 
the  fall  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  in  the 
time  of  Louis  11th,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  ports  of  Boulogne,  &c.,  to  France, 
observed  that  this  transfer  ought  to  alarm 
England,  and  that  unless  the  conse- 
quences were  timelv  prevented,  they 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  ubertaes.jnd  in- 


dependence of  all  Europe.  If  gsndenea 
wmild  look  at  the  map  of  Brmoit,  tliej 
would  see  that  the  port  of  Antwerp  on 
the  Scheldt,  lying  opposite  our  ooast, 
and  almost  in  a  direct  une  with  theriTer 
Thames,  would,  in  thehandsof  the  I^esdi, 
prove  destructive  to  the  Britiah  trade,  vsA 
deprive  England  of  the  dominion  fA  the 
narrow  seas.  It  would  do  moie;  for  Bra- 
bant, situated  as  it  was  respectiag  Ho^ 
land,  would,  in  the  hands  of  the  Fresdi, 
enable  them  to  rule  that  republic  at  their 
pleasure,  or  pull  it  down  if  thgy  pleased, 
or  govern  it  under  its  present  ions  by 
means  of  their  ambassadors  at  the  Hague, 
who  would  leave  the  Dutch  only  the 
shadow  of  liberty  and  indepa^enoe^ 
Queen  Elisabeth  opposed  sometiiDee 
France,  sometimes  Spain;  but  her 
soundest  policy  was  raising  up  a  sew 
power,  the  republic  of  Holland,  whkh 
might  be  a  check  upon  either,  and  a  bar- 
rier to  England  against  both :  this  was 
truly  sound  policy ;  and  it  would  be 
showing  a  total  disregard  far  our  ovn  m- 
terest  if  we  were  to  leave  that  stste  ex* 
posed  to  the  danger  of  being  swallowed 
up  by  France.  Holland  and  Eoglaod 
were  natural  idlies :  it  was  true  thej  hadi 
sometimes  quarrelled;  but  they  had, 
seen  their  error,  and  ought  te  unite  ii^ 
jealousy  and  detestation  of  the  peopid 
who  had  made  them  enemies.  There 
were  two  points  on  which  he  would  takQ 
the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words :  ooe 
was  the  recall  of  lord  Gower ;  the  otbe^ 
the  dismission  of  M.  Chauvelin ;  both  o| 
which  measures  had  his  most  hearty  ap^ 
probation.  Before  the  noble  lord  wafl 
recalled,  the  government  of  France  wa« 
at  an  end ;  her  constitution,  which  bad 
been  called  a  model  of  free  goveromentj 
was  dissolved  in  a  few  days,  and  there 
was  no  saying  when  it  would  be  replace^ 
by  another.  During  the  interval  it  would 
not  have  been  decent  for  a  Britiah  ami 
bassador  to  remain  at  Paris,  particularll 
as  the  ministers  of  the  other  powos  had 
withdrawn  from  that  citv.  As  to  M 
Chauvelin,  he  must  say  it  looked  rathe] 
suspicious,  that,  so  punctilious  a  nation 
as  France  should  leave  an  ambassadoi 
here  after  ours  had  been  recalled.  H< 
believed  it  was  generally  understood  thfl 
ambassadors  were  at  best  but  privileges 
or  honourable  spies ;  and  he  was  inclines 
to  think  that,  only  for  the  purpose  0 
having  a  spy  upon  our  public  conduct 
and  an  a^t  diat  might  forward  their  se 
ditious  views,  that  the  Executive  Couna 
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kept  M •  duntveliii  here.    For  his  part,  he 
wms  very  glad  Ihat  he  was  gone,  and  he 
"wiaH^d   mt  he  had  been  ordered  away 
sooner,  for  there  were  occasions  in  which 
resident  ambassadors  might  db  great  mis- 
cfaiefl    In  1712,  when  it  was  known  that 
fing^land  was  going  to  make  a  separate 
peace,  the  then  impjerial  ambassaaor  at 
our  court  delivered,  in  a  strong  memorial 
to      our  minister,  and  cansed  it  to   be 
printed  the  next  day  in  Uie  public  news- 
papem ;  for  whidi  he  was  ordered  to  auit 
the  court  and  kingdom.    The  removal  of 
smabaasadors  did  not  necessarily  prevent 
negociation ;  for  the  diplomatic  art  had 
deviaed  means  for  enabhng  two  nations, 
thott^  actualhr  at  war,  to  treat  through 
the  medium  of  a  neutral  power :    when  a 
^vrmr  was  declared,  the  belligerent  nations 
recalled  their  ministers ;  but  did  it  follow 
that  the  war  was  th^efore  to  be  eternal  ? 
War  was  certainly  a  calamity,  but  not  so 
^reat  a  one  as  a  hollow  peace.    Whether 
It  broke  out  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later, 
wraa  of  little  consequence,  if  it  broke  out 
at  alL    In  the  present  instance,  we  rai^ht 
expect  a  speedy  and  a  happy  termination 
of  it ;   for  all  Europe  would  be  on  our 
aide.     He  was  aware  that  confederacies 
did  not  ahrays  act  well  together ;  but  the 
reason  was  <rf>vious ;  the  parties  compos- 
ing it  rarely  had  a  common  interest,  or 
would  hold  out  till  the  general  interest 
required  a  general  peace.    In  the  present 
contest  the  case  was  diflerent;   the  Em- 
peror would,  no  doubt,  stiram  every  nerve 
to  recover  his  beautiful  provinces  in  the 
Netherlsnds ;  the  king  of  Prussia  would 
feel  it  necessary  to  recover  the  reputation 
which  was  the  main  prop  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy ;   Holland  would  have  to  con- 
tend Ibr  her  ver^  existence;   Italv  was 
interested  in  taking  froip  France  Savoy, 
and  restoring  it  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ; 
and  Spain  and  Portugal  most  seethe  dan- 
ger to  thetr  governments,  if  the  French 
arras  and    French   principles    were  not 
.  timdy  diecked.     In  such  a  state  of  af- 
fiurs  England  had  every  reason  to  look 
for  a  general,  a  powerful,  and  a  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  greatest  part  of  Europe 
against  France.     For  these  reasons,  he 
gave  his  most  hearty  support  to  the  ad- 
dress. 

The  Earl  of  Wycombe  conceived  it  to 
be  his  most  indispensable  duty  to  use 
every  argument  in  his  power  to  avert 
from  hia  country  so  grievous  a  calamity 
as  tkat  of  entermg  into  a  war,  and  con- 
joiad  the  House  not  to- agree  to  the  pro- 


posed address  till  they  had  wdl  consi* 
dered  the  consecjuences.  This  country, 
he  insisted,  was  m  no  dan^r  whatever, 
bein^  equdljr  secured  by  its  insular  si- 
tuation, its  mtemal  resources,  and  the 
strong  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
constitution.  He  conceived,  therefore, 
that  we  had  no  ground  for  alarm  on  the 
first  pmnt  mentioned  in  the  message  from 
his  majesty.  As  to  the  second  point,  the 
security  of  our  dlies,  it  was  impossible 
we  could  be  told  that  Prussia  had  been 
attacked  by  France,  and  of  course  this 
part  of  the  message  must  relate  to  Hoi** 
land.  If  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
was  the  subject  of  dispute,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  this 
country;  except  that  in  one  view  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  com- 
merce and  manufiictures,  by  opening  a 
new  channel  in  the  best  and  most  conve- 
nient situation  for  sending  our  manufac* 
tures  into  all  the  continent  of  Europe. 
With  regard  to  the  propagation  of  French 
principles,  he  thou)^t  it  by  no  means 
safe  to  go  to  war  against  principles.  If 
the  principles  alluded  to  were  levelling 
principles,  they  should  be  met  with  con-* 
tempt,  but  he  by  no  means  reprobated 
all  die  French  principles.  Great  stress 
had  been  laid  on  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
in  France ;  but  he  could  not  think  that 
they  were  a  proper  cause  of  war :  in  his 
opinion,  these  cruelties  had  all  originated 
in  the  infamous  expedition  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  which  might  be  called  a 
fraternity  of  kings  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing despotism  on  all  Europe.  Another 
ground  taKcn  by  ministers,  was  the  ne-. 
cessity  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe ;  but  he  could  not  see 
why  this  countiy  should  be  ready,  upon 
all  occasions,  to  go  to  war  for  the  benefit 
of  other  nations.  This  system  he  looked 
upon  to  be  no  more  than  a  political  fic^ 
tion,  a  cover  for  any  interference  that  ca« 
price  might  dictate. — The  next  thing  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  was,  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war.  When  the  present  supposed 
accumulation,  of  which  ministers  boasted, 
was  exhausted,  they  must  have  recourse 
to  new  taxes ;  and  if  there  was  no  abso- 
lute necessity  for  war,  why  burthen  the 
people  to  maintain  a  war,  of  the  issue  of 
which  no  judgment  could  be  formed ;  and , 
the  relative  situation  of  France  to  this 
country  was  such,  that  the  connexion  of 
this  country  with  her  should  not,  he 
thought^  be  put  to  unnecesaary  baxard. 
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The  war  might  be  carried  on  for  some 
time  without  any  additional  duties ;  but 
when  our  resources  were  exhausted,  taxes 
roust  follow,  accompanied  by  the  mur- 
murs, if  not  execrations,  of  the  people. 
The  death  of  the  kins  of  France  had  been 
pathetically  lamented  by  ministers,  but 
the^  never  attempted  to  interfere,  and 
while  they  professed  peace,  used  every 
haughty,  irritating  provocation  to  war. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  could  view  the  war 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  revival  of  the 
system  of  extirpation  that  was  the  basis 
of  the  late  American  war. 

Mr.  Whiibread  said,  he  should  preface 
the  few  observations  he  thought  it  proper 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,^  hy  declaring  his  abhorrence  of 
the  atrocious  deed  lately  committed  in 
France ;  it  would  stand  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  the  black  catalogue  of  crimes 
which  history  had  to  record ;  it  would 
remain  a  foul. stain  upon  the  national 
character  of  the  people  amongst  whom  it 
had  been  perpetrated.  But  in  tracing 
the  source  or  this  and  other  barbarities 
which  had  |>een  committed  in  France,  he 
denied  that  such  had  been  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  French  revolution, 
or  that  such  horrors  were  the  necessary 
associates  of  republicanism.  To  the  con- 
duct of  the  powers  combined  against  the 
liberties  of  France,  to  the  sanguinary  ma- 
nifestoes of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  he 

■  conceived  all  these  murders  were  to  be 
attributed.  Such  manifestoes  bore  the 
stam]^  and  character  of  those  barbarians, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  to  whom  to 
conquer  and  to  destroy  were  the  same, 
rather  than  of  the  gallant  and  enlightened 
leader  of  the  armies  of  two  enlightened 
princes  of  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  spirit  of  Attila 
was  discernible  in  them,  who  describing 
the  manner  in  which  himself  made  war, 
in  the  emphatical  words  recorded  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  had  said,  <<  where  Attila's  horse 
sets  his  foot,  the  grass  never  grows."  It 
was  a  melancholy  consideration  to  huma- 
nity, that  in  endeavouring  to  turn  our 
eyes  from  the  scenes  of  blood  in  France, 
we  could  find  no  relief  in  contemplating 
the  mild  and  christian  virtues  of  the 
powers  leagued  against  her.  It  had  been 
said)  in  palliation  of  tlieir  manifestoes,  that 
there  had  been  no  intention  of  carrying 
the  letter  of  them  into  execution.  Upon 
the  folly  of  threateniiig  that  which  we 
cannot,  or  do  not  intend  to  execute,  he 
should  make   no  comment:   but  what 


pledge  had  we  that  this  assertion  was 
true  ?     The  only  victims  whidi  had  fialien 
into  the  hands  of  the  combined  powers 
had  been  treated  with  exemplary  cruelty 
and  injustice.     If,  on  the  one  nand,  he 
saw  Louis  16th  confined  in  the  prison  of 
the  Temple,  on  the  other  he  saw  M.  la 
Fayette  and  his  unfortunate  companions, 
lingering  in  the  cells  of  a  German  fortress. 
To  a  man  of  any  firmness  and  resoititi(», 
the  election  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make  between  Uie  catastrophe,  and  final 
momentary  sufierings  of  Louis,  and  the 
slow    consuming    horrors    in  whi<:h  La 
Favette  dragged  on  his  existence.    Mr. 
Whitbread  professed  himself  an  advocate 
for  peace ;   for  peace  as  connected  with 
the  prosperitv  of  the  country;   for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  connected 
with  its  honour ;  for  the  honour  and  pros- 
perity of  any  country  he  considered  inse- 
§  arable.    Tlie  House  was  then  to  consi- 
er  wliether  war  was  justifiable  upon  any 
grounds  stated  in  the  pq[>er8  up<m  the 
table,  and  whether  ministers  had  done 
their  utmost  to  avert  that  calamity.    To 
both  these  he  gave  a  decided  negative ; 
and  before  be  adverted  to  the  grounds 
stated  in  the  papers,  he  should  say  some* 
thing  as  to  the  real  cause  of  war,  as  he 
conceived  it  would  at  length  appear  to 
bc;  if  war  were  undertaken.     This  was 
no  less  than  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
new  system  of  government  existing  in 
France ;  for  no  other  reason  could  mi- 
nisters have  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
republic    They  had  admitted  of  non-c^- 
ficial  communications ;    this  was  an  ac* 
knowledgment  of  the  power  residing  in 
those  persons  with  whom  they  thus  com- 
municated ;  but  they  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  those  persons  to  the 
exercise  of  &e  power  with  which  they 
were  Invested.      This  was  securing  the 
possibility  of  joining  with  the  combined 
powers,  whenever  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity might  ofier  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
new  system.    He  deprecated  sudi  an  at- 
tempt, as  contrary  to  the  rights  of  na- 
tions.    No  country  had  a  ri^t  to  inter- 
fere   with     the    internal     arrangements 
adopted  by  another.      The  national  will 
was  supreme  in  every  country ;  and  that 
alone  could  constitute,  alter,  or  modify 
forms  of  government.     Could  any  man 
doubt  that  the  nation  willed  a  repiihlic  in 
France  ?     If  we  attempted  to  interfere 
with  the  disposition  of  the  national  will, 
let  us  recollect  won  what  grounds  the 
title  of  the  king  of  England  atood«»DpoR 
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the  will  of  the  nation ;  and  one  of  the 
most  despotic  sovereigns  in  Europe,  the 
empress  of  Russiay  owed  her  elevation  to 
the  supposed  expression  of  the  national 
vill  at  the  revolution  in  1762.    She  pos- 
sessed the  throne  upon  no  other  footing ; 
and  what  form  of  government  soever  any 
nation  willed  for  itself,  such  it  had  the 
right  to  adopt.— He  now  came  to  the  first 
stated  ground  of  complaint  of  this  country 
against  France,  the  decree  of  November 
19 ;  which  decree  he  did  not  in  itself  de- 
fend ;  but  he  contended  that  the  expla- 
nation which  the  French  had  been  dis- 
posed to  give  of  that  decree,  was  such  as 
to  take  away  all  well-founded  apprehen- 
sions of  any  injury  desisned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  certainly  would  not  justify  us  in 
going  to  war.     The  next  object  stated, 
was  tiie  aggrandizement  of  France,  which 
was  likely  to  endanger  the  balance  of 
Europe.    Upon  the  subject  of  the  balance 
of  Europe,  which  now  appeared  to  be  a 
matter    of  such  signal  importance,  he 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House ; 
and  to  the  general  conduct  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  in  their  endeavours  to 
maintain  that  balance.    At  the  time  that 
the  despotic  powers  had  formed  a  com- 
bination against  France,  which  it  was  not 
conceivable  that  she  could  resist ;  when 
it  appeared  that  that  country  was  to  be 
overrun,  and  to  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  no  apprehensions 
were  entertained  on  account  of  the  ba- 
lance of  power;  the  same  supineness  had 
been  visiole  when  the  empress  of  Russia, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  had 
taken  possession  of   Poland;   but  now 
that  the  French  were  victorious,  and  hav- 
ing defeated  their  enemies,  combined  to 
crush  them,  the  balance  of  pow^  was  in 
danger!      But  the   aggrandizement    of 
France  was  dangerous,  as  connected  with 
the    principles    she    propagated!       He 
begged  to  know  whether  mis  apprehen- 
sion was  not  equally  well  founded,  when 
applied  to  the  case  of  Russia  ?     He  con- 
ceived the  principles  of  despotism  propa^ 
gated  by  the  sword  of  the  one,  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  general  security  of  Europe, 
as  the  licentiousness  propagated  by  the 
sword    of  the  other.    With  regard  to 
the  request  urged  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish eovemment,  that  the  French  should 
witharaw  their  troops  within  Uieir  own 
territory,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  to  any 
negociation  with  us,  he  thought  such  a 
demand  the  height  of  insolence.    France 
had  been  {Stacked ;  she  had  successfully 


repelled  that  attack,  and  gained  posses* 
sion  of  the  territory  of  her  adversary,  and 
had  a  right  to  maintain  that  possession^ 
at  least  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to 
enable  her  to  make  advantageous  terms 
for  herself.  We  had  forced  her  to  an 
anticipation  of  her  designs  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Brabant.  She  haid  declared  her 
intention  not  to  add  the  Low  Countries 
to  her  own  territories,  but  to  suffer  the 
Belgians  to  erect  themselves  into  an  m* 
dependent  sovereignty.  He  was  not  now 
inquiring  whether  it  was  justifiable  to  de- 
tach provinces  firom  the  power  to  which 
th^y  belonged,  and  to  give  them  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  idea  was  not  new ;  he  re- 
collected to  have  heard  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Burke)  recommend  it  to  the 
present  minister  as  an  object  worthy  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  a  great  states- 
man, to  rescue  the  provinces  of  Bessara- 
bia, Moldavia,  ana  Wallachia,  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Grand  Sienior,  and  to 
erect  them  into  an  independent  federated 
state,  under  the  denommation  of  the  Cir- 
cle of  the  Danube.  He  did  not  conceive 
that  ministers  entertained  any  real  ap- 
prehensions on  the  subject  of  the  aggran- 
dizement of  France,  as  endangering  the 
security  of  Europe,  to  which  their  inat- 
tention had  been  so  notorious,  nor  did  he 
find  any  justifiable  cause  for  war  on  this 
ground. — The  only  remaining  considera- 
tion was  upon  the  subject  of  the  exclu- 
sive navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  He  had 
before  stated  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  natural  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  rivers  to  the  firee  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  waters  of  such  rivens. 
He  begged  to  restate  his  opinion ;  it  was 
compnsed  in  the  words  of  that  part  of  the 
decree  of  the  National  Convention,  which 
says,  <*  That  the  course  of  rivers  is  the 
common  property  of  aU  the  countries 
watered  by  them ;  that  a  nation  ouinot, 
without  injustice,  pretend  to  the  right  of 
occupying  the  channel  of  a  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  neighbouring  nations  who  oc- 
cupy the  upper  banks  firom  enjoying  the 
same  advantage."  He  did  not  go  the 
length  of  that  decree  in  saying  that 
"  such  riffht  was  revocable  at  every  mo- 
ment, and  in  spite  of  aU  convention;"  for 
he  held  that  the  faith  of  treaties  ^^Tft* 
ramount,  and  must  be  abided  by.  The 
right  he  contended  for  was  antecedent  to 
all  treaty,  that  natural  right,  the  nearer 
to  which  all  treaties  came,  the  nearer  they 
were  to  the  principles  of  lustice.  But  if 
he  were,  to  say  whence  the  French  drew 
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whai  were  now  deemed  their  extrnvBgani 
Ikotions  on  this  point,  he  should  look  to 
the  aubsequent  productions  of  a  right 
hon.  member  of  that  House  (Mr.  Burice), 
who  had  said,  in  a  celebrated  speecn, 
that  <'  the  benefits  of  Heaven  to  any 
ooramunit^  ought  never  to  be  connected 
wicfa  political  arrangements,  or  made  to 
depend  on  the  personal  conduct  of 
prmoes  ;  in  which  tlie  mistake,  or  error, 
or  neglect,  or  distress,  or  passion  of  a 
moment  on  either  side,  may  bring  fimiine 
on  millions,  and  ruin  an  innocent  nation, 
perhaps,  for  ages.  The  means  of  the  sub- 
aiateDce  of  mankind  should  be  as  immu- 
table as  the  laws  of  nature,  let  power  and 
dominion  take  vdmt  course  they  may. 
The  use  of  this  river  has  indeed  been 
givan  to  the  rajah,  &c  This  use  of  the 
water,  n^ch  ought  to  have  no  more  con- 
nexion than  doiMs  and  rains  and  sunshine 
with  the  politics  of  the  rajah,  the  nabob, 
or  the  company,  is  expressly  contrived 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  demands  and  ar- 
lears  of  tribute*  This  horrid  and  unnatu- 
nl  instrument  of  extortion  had  been  a 
distinguishing  fieature  in  the  enormities  of 
the  Camatic  politics*  "  Thus  had  Mr. 
Burke  thought,  and  thus  did  diink  the 
National  Conventicm ;  but  he  owned  that 
he  did  not  go  the  whde  length  of  their 
doctrines.  A  hard  necessity,  indeed,  he 
ehould  conceive  it  for  Great  Britain,  to 
be  foiced  to  go  to  war,  to  maintain  to  the 
Diitdi  the  loedusive  navigation  of  the 
Schddt;  but  he  had  never  said  that  he 
was  agahist  supporting  the  faith  of  trea- 
ftieB,  where  the  casusjiederis  was  dearly 
deined.  But  was  it,  in  this  instance,  a 
new  and  unexercised  right  of  nature  for 
wfaidi  it  was  contended?  Certainly  not. 
Antwerp  was  m  monument  of  die  exercise 
ofthat  right  by  her  inhabitants:  and  he 
was  free  to  say,  that  it  would  sive  him 
joy  to  see  the  conunerce  of  mat  once 
flourishing  city  restored ;  for  the  exdu' 
sive  navigation  of  the  Schddt  had  been 
estaUashdl  by  force,  and  consented  to  by 
weakness.  But  a  necessary  nrdiminary 
to  these  investigations,  womd  have  been 
some  i^redse  requisition  of  the  Dutch  for 
the  s&iitulated  assistance  of  her  aJdy. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exdiequer  had 
avowed  that  no  such  demand  had  been 
made ;  and  if  the  House  were  to  judge 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral  by  their    own  declarations^  he  be- 
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lieved  it  woidd  be  Ibund  that  they  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  ^  to 
war  for  the  maintenance  of  this  right. 
He  alluded  to  the  proclamation  finr  n  ge* 
nerd  fast  put  forth  by  the  States  General 
on  the  lOth  of  January,  inwhidi  th^  de- 
clare, that  they  are  thai  at  peace,  and  that 
the  strict  neutrality  they  obsenrcd,  faadhU 
therto  protected  them  from  aravessian. 
A  manifest  token  that  they  didnot  ci»- 
sider  the  free  navigation  of  the  Sdieldt, 
as  asserted  by  the  French,  a  reason  for 
going  to  war.    If,  then,  we  did  go  to  war 
on  that  ^ound,  we  should  fbrce  our  d- 
lies  into  it  and  not  ourselves  be  involved 
in  it  by  the  terms  of  our  alliaaoe. — Mr. 
Whitbread  said,  that  having  gone  tboiwh 
the  matter  contdned  in  the  papers,  as  nr 
as  diey  related  to  the  probability  of  peace 
or   war,  he  could  find  no  jostificatioD 
of  the  conduct  of  administration.    Be 
Uiougfat  the  mdntenaace  of  peace,  can- 
sistclitly  with  the  dignity,  honour,  aad  ia- 
terests  of  this  country,  was  perfectly  ia 
in  the  power  of  ministers ;  but  their  coo- 
duct  and  words  denoted  war.    He  had 
sCill,  however,  a  hope  of  peace  remain- 
me ;  that  hone  was  founded  on  the  know- 
ledge he  had  of  the  character  of  his  ma- 
jesty's present  servants.    He  knew  that 
the^  had  the  facdt^r  of  enlarging  or  re- 
ducing objects  precisely  to  die  form  in 
which  they  wished  to  consider    them: 
that  at  one  time,  the  little  fortress  of 
Oczakow  had  deranged  their  bdance  of 
power  in  Europe ;  that  another  the  whole 
Kingdom^of  Poland  had  been  thrown  into 
the  scde  without  making  a  vibration  in 
thdr  poUticd  beam.    He  knew  that  they 
had  never  advanced  too  far  to  recede; 
that  they  had  never  threatened  too  much 
to  retract.    Tlidr  sentiments  might  again 
change.  *  This,  he  confessed,  was  a  des- 
perate hope,  because  it  was  connected 
with  the  reflection,  that  the  rdns  of  go- 
vernment were  in  the  hands  of  men  so 
insuffident,  so  versatile,  and  so  weak. 
He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  codd 
not  give  his  assent  to  the  address,  as  it 
then  stootL 

Mr.  Anstruther  viewed  the  late  atn>- 
dous  act  with  the  utmost  horror,  and 
heartily  joined  in  that  part  of  the  address 
which  ofiered  thdr  condolence  to  his  ma^ 
jesty  on  the  mournful  occadon.  In  ad- 
verting to  the  conduct  of  France,  he 
codd  not  help  remarking  the  difleience 
betwixt  Uiat  conduct  when  under  a  mo- 
narchy crippled  as  it  was  afler  Ae  king's 
acceptance  of  the  new  constitution,  and 
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what  it  BOW  wfti :  they  had  attacked  the 
imperial  Gilies»  and  had  taken  BrabaDtln* 
to  their  hands*    He  then  mentioned  their 
conunnBicatioa   with   lodeticB   in    this 
couotrjy  and  thek  dangeroua  pnncipleB ; 
and  aaadf  that  M*  Chauvelin>  aUuding  to 
thone  irery  societies,  had  stated  in  an  of- 
ficial paper,  that  the  French  had  received 
the  English  as  brothers.    As  to  the  de- 
cree ofthe  19th  of  NoTember,  it  was  said 
to  have  been  explained;  but  what  was 
the  explanation?    Totailj  unsatia&ctory 
and  inooBsistent  with  the  deoee  itsen. 
It  was  in  ftct  a  declaration  against  ererr 
existing  goivemment  on  the  ^rth«    Witn 
reapeiA  to  the  buaness  of  Uie  Scheldt,  he 
protested  against  theanplication  of  gene^ 
ral  prinriples  against  tne  faith  of  treaties. 
He  WIS  gfaai,  however,  that  the  grounds 
of  war  had  been  stated  on  so  broad  a  ba> 
aia.     la  Act  the  French  now  said,  that 
having  overtnmed  their  own  oM  govern- 
ment, they  were  not  bound  by  any  of  its 
treaties;  a  princ^le  totally  Inconsistent 
with  every  notion  of  justice,,  and  witli  the 
lawa  and  &ith  of  nations.— He  then  ad* 
verted  to  the  infinite  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended firom  the  propagation  of  Frendi 
principles.    Bnt  we  are  asked,  said  he, 
whether  we  can  combat  principles  by  the 
sword?    Most  certainly,  if  dieyare  pro- 
panted  by  the  sword,  toey  must  be  stop- 
ped by  the  sword.     Honourable   gen* 
tlemen   had   charj^ed   on   the  duke  of 
Brunswick  the  origm  of  the  murders  and 
maasacresin  Fiance :  but  was  it  their  ene- 
mies wham  the  French  had  murdered? 
No ;  it  was  their  brethren.    Si^poeing 
wars  to  be  canied  on  with  cruel^,  there 
could  be  no  comparison  betwixt  the  two; 
besides,  the  manifesto  was  never  intended 
to  be  put  in  execution.    He    said,   he 
looked  oa  the  conduct  of  Franco  as  ex*> 
pressly  hostile  to  this  country.    They 
f  lad  interfesed  in  our  internal  policy  with 
respect  to  the  alt^ibiU;  and  m  his  opi- 
nion they  oiMht  to  league  with  us  in  op- 
position to  them.    If  liberty  was  of  the 
nature  held  out  by  them,  he  would  fly,  he 
said,  horn  the  altar  of  liberty.    He  con- 
cluded with  heartily  concurring  in  the 
motion  for  the  address. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  although  some  words 
had  ^en  from  the  right  hon.  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  whidi  might  lead 
him  to  think  that  war  was  not  absolutely 
determined  u^oa,  yet  the  general  tenor  mi 
impression  of  hb  speech  was  such  as  to 
convince  him  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  duty,  which  be  oweii^  not  merely 
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to  his  inmediate  constitQantB,  but  to  the 
white  people  of  Great  Britain,  of  whom 
the  members  of  that  House  were  indivi« 
dually  and  ooilectively  the  virtwd  repra-^ 
sentatives,  more  imperiously  called  upon 
him,  and  upon  every  man,  to  speak  out 
and  declare  his  sentiments  iraiikly  and 
fiurly.  The  misrepresentations  and  nus- 
o<mstructioD8  of  what  he  and  those  wha 
thought  as  he  did,  had  already  said  in  ^ 
course  of  die  present  session,  left  him  ni» 
looBB  to  doubt,  that  what  he  must  nowsay, 
would  be  equally,  snd  perhaps  as  success 
fully,  misrepresinited  and  misconatnied 
This  01%  served  to  show,  that  they  were 
on  a  service  of  honour  as  weH  as  danger ; 
but  if  he  were  detetred  by  mnrepresenta* 
tion  and  oahmmy  firom  delivering  opiaiott» 
because  they  might  be  unpo^dar,  and 
ftom  deprecating  a  war  widi  France  bm  so 
evil  to  be- avoided  by  every  means  coasia- 
tent  with  the  honom'  and  safbty  of  us  and 
our  atties,  he  should  basely  betray  his  trust 
to  hia  oottstitoents  and  his  couatoy. 

The  right  hoe.  gentleman  had  intro* 
duoed  tfan  several  munds  of  dispute  with 
France,  ably  and  eloquently ;  buttherea* 
sons  for  going  to  war,  he  aid  not  mean  to 
aay  for  arming,  had  not  been  very  aecu* 
ratdy  treated.  The  erimcs,  thenuuders^ 
and  the  massacres  that  had  been  com- 
mitted in  France,  he  did  not  view  with  less 
horror,  he  did  not  consider  as  less  atro« 
dous  than  those  idio  made  them  the  per* 
petual  theme  of  their  dedamation,  al*- 
though  he  put  them  entirely  out  ci  die* 
Quesdon  in  die  preaent  debater  The  con- 
oeBination  and  execution  ofthe  kinj;  he> 
praaonaoed  to  be  an  act  as  dbgiaoaful  aa 
any  that  the  page  of  history  recorded; 
and  whatever  opinions  he  might  at  any- 
time have  given  in  private  coo^rsation, 
he  had  expressed  none  ceitainly  in  that 
House,  on  the  jusdce  of  bnngmg  kibes  to 
trial :  revenge  being  unjustifiable,  and  po-- 
nishment  useless,  where  it  could  not  ope- 
rate eitherbv  way  of  prevention  or  ex- 
ample, he  did  not  view  with  less  detesta^ 
taoa  the  injastice  and  inhumanity  that-had 
been  committed  towarda  that  unhappy- 
monarch.  Not  only  were  the  rules  ofcn- 
minal  justice,  rules  that  more  diaa  «iy 
oflier  ouffht  to  be  strictly  obserted,  vio- 
lated with  respect  to  him;  not  only  was 
he  tried  and  condemned,  without  any  ex- 
isting law  to  which  he  was  personally 
amenable,  and  even  contrary  to  laws  that 
did  actually  exist ;  but  the  degrading  cir- 
cumstances of  his  imprisonment,  the  un- 
necessary and  insulting  aq^rity  with  whidi 
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he  had  been  treated,  the  total  want  of  re- 
publican magnanimity  in  the  whole  trans- 
action (for  even  in  that  House  it  cotdd 
be  no  offence  to  say,  that  there  might  be 
such  a  thing  as  magnanimity  in  a  repub- 
lic), added  every  aggravation  to  the  inhu* 
manity  and  injustice  of  those  acts. 

Now,  having  said  aU  this  as  the  genuine 
expression  of  his  feelings  and  his  convic- 
tion, he  saw  neither  propriety  nor  wisdom 
in  that  House  passing  judgment  on  any 
act  committed  m  another  nation,  whicn 
had  no  direct  reference  to  us.  The  gene- 
ral maxim  of  policy  always  was,  that  the 
crimes  perpetrated  in  one  independent 
state  were  not  cognizable  by  another. 
Need  he  remmd  the  House  of  our  former 
conduct  in  this  respect?  Had  we  not 
treated,  had  we  not  tormed  alliances  with 
Portugal  and  with  Spain,  at  the  very  time 
when  those  kingdoms  were  disgraced  and 
polluted  by  the  most  shocking  and  barba- 
rous acts  of  superstition  and  cruelty,  of 
racks,  torture,  and  burnings,  under  the  iJ)o- 
minable  tyranny  of  the  inquisition?  Did  we 
ever  make  these  outrages  against  reason 
and  humanity  a  pretext  for  war  ?  Did  we 
ever  inquire  how  the  princes  with  whom 
we  had  relative  interests  either  obtained 
or  exercised  their  power  ?  Wh^,  then  were 
the  enormities  of  the  French  m  their  own 
country  held  up  as  a  cause  of  war  ?  Much 
of  these  enormities  had  been  attributed  to 
the  attack  of  the  combined  powers  ;  but 
this  he  neither  considered  as  an  excuse, 
nor  would  argue  on  as  a  palliation.  If 
they  dreaded,  or  had  felt  an  attack,  to 
retaliate  on  their  fellow  citizens,  however 
much  suspected,  was  a  proceeding  which 
lustice  disclaimed ;  and  he  had  flattered 
himself,  that  when  men  were  disclaiming 
old,  and  professing  to  adopt  new  princi- 
ples, those  of  persecution  and  revenge 
would  be  the  first  that  they  would  discard. 
No  man  felt  greater  horror  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  combined  powers  than  he  did. 
A  combination  more  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  and  tne  liberties  of 
mankind  had  never  been  formed.  It  had 
been  said  that  Austria  was  not  the  aggres- 
sor in  the  war  with  France.  Had  those, 
who  said  so,  seen  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  ? 
Let  them  look  at  that  treaty,  take  the  gol- 
den rule  of  supposing  themselves  in  the 
situation  of  the  French,  and,  judging  of 
others  as  they  would  wish  to  be  judged, 
say  whether  or  not  the  French  had  been 
the  aggressors.  But,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  Austria,  was  the  king  of  Prus- 
i^a  attacked  by  France  ?  Were  his  territo- 


ries  menaced,  or  his  allies  insulted  ?  Had 
he  not  been  completely  the  ag^essor,  he 
would  have  callea  upon  us  as  his  allies  for 
succour :  no  such  call  had  ever  been  heard 
of:  a  sufficient  proof,  if  any  proof  were 
wanting,  that  he  never  considered  himself 
but    as    engaging    in    an   ofiensive  war. 
What  were  the  principles  of  these  com- 
bined powers  ?    They  saw  a  new  form  of 
government  establishing  in  France,  and 
they  asreed  to  invade  the  kingdom,   to 
mould  Its  government  according  to  their 
own  caprice,  or  to  restore  the  despotism 
which  the  French  had  overthrown.     Was 
it  for  the  safety  of  English  liber|^  (liberty 
that  might  still  be  mentioned  without  ot« 
fence ) ,  that  if  we  should  make  any  change 
in  our  form  of  government  or  constitutioo, 
and  that  change  should  be  disagreeable  to 
foreign  powers,  they  should  be  conaidered 
as  having  a  right  to  combine,  and  replace 
what  we  had  rejected,  or  give  us  any  thiog 
else  in  its  room  by  fire  and  sword  ? 

He  would  not  go  over  the  atrocious 
manifestoes  that  preceded  or  followed  the 
march  of  the  combined  armies;  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  House,  or  at  least  but  ooe 
(Mr.  Burke  ),  who  would  attempt  to  defend 
them.  But  these  it  seemed  were  not  to 
be  executed  ^-  he  hoped  they  were  not ; 
but  the  only  security  he  knew  of  was,  that 
those  who  issued  them  had  not  the  means. 
What  was  their  conduct  ?  Their  mode  of 
raising  money  was  at  least  as  bad  as  that 
with  which  Uie  French  were  reproached. 
The  French  confiscated  property  where 
they  carried  their  arms;  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  took  what  he  wanted,  and  gare 
paper  for  it  in  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  whom  he  pretended  to  assist 
He  contracted  debts  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king,  which  he  knew  the  French 
king  might  never  have  the  means  or  the 
incfination  to  pay;  and  this  swindling 
trick,  for  which  any  man  in  this  country 
would  have  been  convicted  and  punished, 
he  continued  after  he  had  begun  his  re- 
treat. Yet  we  stood  by  and  saw  all  this 
without  alarm ;  certainly  without  interfe- 
rence. We  perceived  no  danger  in  the 
success  of  despotism ;  but  the  moment  the 
opposite  cause  became  successful,  our 
fears  were  extreme. 

He  should  now  show,  that  all  the  topics 
to  which  he  had  adverted,  were  introduced 
into  the  debate  to  blind  the  judgment,  by 
rousing  the  passions,  and  were  none  of 
them  the  just  grounds  of  war.  These 
grounds  were  three :  the  danger  of  Hoi* 
Und ;  the  decree  cf  the  French  Conventioo 
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Off  Novwiber  the  19di ;  And  the  general 
dbngerlo  Europe  t^/m  the  progress  of  the 
FreBcb  arms.  With  respect  to  Holland, 
the  oonduol  of  mmisten  afforded  a  fresh 
pveof  4f  their  disiDgeauoiisnefis.  They 
could  not  state  that  the  Dutch  had  ealled 
opoti  nA  to  fulfil  the  tertnii  of  our  alliance. 
The^l  wet«  obliged  to  confbto,  that  no  such 
vequisition  had  been  made ;  but  added^ 
that  ther  knew  the  Dutch  were  very  much 
dispoeea  to  make  it.  Whatever  might  be 
the  Words  of  the  treaty^  ^ve  were  bound  in 
henoui*,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  to  protect 
Ihe  Dutch,  if  they  called  iipon  iis  to  do  so, 
but  neither  by  honour  nor  the  treaty  till 
then«  The  cphdiict  of  the  Dutch  was  very 
unfortunate  upon  this  occasion.  In  the 
order  for  a  general  fkst  by  the  States,  it 
was  expressly  said,  '<  that  their  neutrality 
seemed  to  put  them  in  securitv  amidst  sur- 
roumiing  armies,  and  had  hitherto  effecr 
tiveiy  protected  them  fr6m  molestation. 

Tnishe  by  no  means  construed  into 
giving  up  t  he  opening  of  the  Scheldt  on 
their  part ;  but  it  pretty  clearly  showed 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  make  it 
the  cause  of  a  war,  unless  forced  to  do  so 
by  us.  But  France  bad  broken  faith 
with  the  Dutch — was  this  a  cause  for  us 
to  go  to  wfH*  ?  How  long  was  it  since 
we  considered  a  circupastance  tending 
to  diminish  the  good  understanding  be* 
tween  France  and  Holland,  as  a  misfor- 
tune to  this  country?  I'he  plain  state  of 
the  matter  was,  that  we  were  bound  to  save 
Holland  fVom  war,  or  by  war,  if  called 
upon ;  and  that  to  force  the  Dutch  into 
tL  war,  at  so  much  peril  to  them,  which 
they  saw  and  drefided,  was  not  to  fulfil 
but  to  abuse  the  treaty.  Hence  he  com- 
plained of  the  disingenuous  conduct  of 
ministers,  in  hnn\iting  that  to  the  Dutch 
which  the  DutcV  wished  to  avoid* 

The  decree  of  the  19th  of  November 
he  considered  as  an  insi^lt;  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Execotiye  Coimcil  as  no 
adequate  satisfaction ;  but  the  explanation 
showed  that  the  French  were  not  disposed 
to  insist  upon  that  decree,  and  that  thev 
were  inclined  to  peace ;  and  then  our  mi- 
nisters, with  hau^tiness  unexampled, 
told  them,  thev  had  msulted  us,  but  renised 
to  tell  them  the  nature  of  the  satisfaction 
that  we  required.  It  was  said,  we  must 
have  security ;  and  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  neither  a  disavowal  by  the  Executive 
CouncH  of  France,  nor  a  tacit  repeal  by 
the  Convention,  on  the  intimation  of  an 
unac^owledged  agent,  of  a  decree, 
whidtthey  might  renew  the.  day  after 
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Uiejr  t^pMllet  it,  would  b«  K  sufficient  se^ 
eniit^  iBiut  al  least  we  6t[fkt  to  tell 
them  what  we  meant  by  security ;  fbr  it 
was  the  extreme  of  arrogance  to  com- 
plain of  insult  without  cktgning  to  ex- 
Slain  what  reparation  we  required :  and 
e  feared  an  indefinite  term  was  here 
employed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ob« 
taiiling,  but  of  precluding  satisfaction. 
Next  it  was  said,  they  must  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, berore  we  could  be  satisfied* 
Were  we,  then,  come  to  that  pitch  of  in- 
solence as  to  say  to  France,  <<  You  have 
conquered  part  of  an  enemy's  territory 
who  made  war  upon  you,  we  will  not  in- 
terfere to  mfdce  peace,  but  we  require 
you  to  abandon  the  advantages  ypii  have 
gained,  while  he  is  preparing  to  attack  you 
anew."  Was  this  tne  neutrality  we  meant 
to  hold  out  to  France  ?  **  If  you  are  in- 
vaded and  beaten,  we  will  be  quiet  spec- 
tators ;  but  if  you  hurt  your  enemy.  If 
you  enter  his  territory,  we  declare  against 
you."  If  the  invasion  of  the  Nethenands 
was  what  now  alarmed  us — and  that  it 
ought  to  alarm  us  if  the  result  was  to 
make  the  country  an  appendage  to  Kance 
there  could  be  no  doubt— we  ought  to 
have  interposed  to  prevent  it  in  the  very 
first  instance ;  for  it  was  the  natural  don- 
sequence,  which  every  man  foresaw,  of  a 
war  between  France  and  Austria.  The 
French  now  said,  they  would  evacuate 
the  country  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  when  its  liberties  we^e  established. 
Was  this  sufficient?  By  no  means :  but 
we  ought  to  tell  them  what  we  would 
deem  sufficient,  ipstead  of  saying  to  them 
as  we  were  now  saying,  <^  this  is  an  aggra- 
vation, this  is  nothing,  and  this  is  insuffi- 
cient." That  war  was  unjust  which  told  not 
an  enemy  the  ground  of  provocation,  and 
the  measure  of  atonement ;  it  was  as  im- 
politic as  unjust,  for  without  the  object 
of  contest,  clearly  and  definitively  stated, 
what  opening  could  there  be  for  treating 
of  peace  ?  Before  going  to  war  with 
France  surely  the  people,  who  must  pay 
and  must  suffer,  ought  to  be  informed  on 
what  object  they  were  to  fix  their  hopes 
for  its  honourable  termination.  After 
five  or  six  years  war,  the  French  might 
agree  to  evacuate  the  Netherlands  as  the 
price  of  peace.  Was  it'  clear  that  they 
would  not  do  so  now,  if  we  would  conde- 
scend to  propose  it  in  intelligible  terms  ? 
Surely  in  such  an  alternative,  the  experi- 
ment was  worth  trying.  But,  then,  we 
had  no  security  against  French  principles ! 
[X] 
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What  secariqr  would  tbeybe  able  lo  gi^e 
us  after  a  war  wfaidi  they  could  not  give 
now? 

With  respect  to  the  general  danger  of 
Europe,  the  saoae  arguments  applied*  and 
to  the  same  extent.  To  the  general  si- 
tuation and  seeuritjr  of  Europe  we  had 
been  so  scandalously  inattentive;  we  had 
seen  the  entire  conquest  oi  Poland,  and 
the  invasion  of  France,  with  such  marked 
indifference,  that  it  would  be  difficult  now 
to  take  it  up  with  the  srace  of  sincerity ; 
but  even  this  would  be  better  provided 
for,  by  proposing  terms  before  going  to 
war* 

.  He  had  thus  shown  that  none  of  the 
professed  causes  were  grounds  for  gmng 
to  war.  What,  then,  remained  but  the 
internal  government  of  France^*  always 
disavowed,  but  ever  kept  in  mind,  and 
constantly  mentioned  ?  The  destruction 
of  that  ffovemment  was  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  combined  powers  whom  it  was 
hoped  we  were  to  join ;  and  we  could  not 
join  them  heartily  if  our  object  was  one 
thing  while  theirs  was  another ;  for  in  that 
oase  the  party  whose  object  was  first  ob- 
tained might  naturally  be  expected  to 
make  separate  terms,  and  there  could 
be  no  cordiality  nor  confidence.  To  this 
then,  we  came  at  last,  that  we  were  asham- 
ed to  own  our  engaging  to  aid  the 
restoration  of  despotism,  and  collusively 
sought  pretexts  in  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Ne&erlands.  Such  would  be  the  real 
cause  of  the  war,  if  war  we  were  to  have 
—a  war,  which  he  trusted  he  should  soon 
see  as  generally  execrated,  as  it  was  now 
thouffht  to  be  popular.  He  knew,  that 
for  this  wish,  lie  should  be  represented 
as  holding  up  the  internal  government  of 
France  as  an  object  for  imitation.  He 
thought  the  present  state  of  government 
in  France  any  thing  rather  than  an  object 
of  imitation ;  but  he  maintained  a^  a  prin- 
ciple inviolable,  that  the  government  of 
everv  independent  state  was  to  be  settled 
by  tnose  who  were  to  live  under  it,  and 
not  by  foreign  force.^  The  conduct  of 
the  French  in  the  Netherlands  was  the 
same  with  such  a  war  as  he  was  now  de- 
precating, and  might  be  an  omen  of  its ' 
success.  It  was  a  war  of  pikes  and  bayo- 
nets against  opinions  'y  it  was  the  tyranny 
of  givmg  liberty  by  compulsion ;  it  was 
an  attempt  to  introduce  a  system  among 
»  people  Dy  force,  which  the  more  it  was 
forced  upon  them,  the  more  they  abhor- 
red. The  French  appeared  less  mode- 
rate, from  pretending  to  be  more  so^  than 


other  nations ;  by  overturning  the  ancient 

Svemment,  and  imposing  theories  of 
sir  own,  on  a  people  who  disliked  them 
while  they  pretended  to  liberate,  instead 
of  using  tl^  t^t  of  conauesL  But 
was  this  such  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe?  As  was  said  of  the  woanan 
caught  in  adultery,  which  of  the  courts, 
that  of  London  or  Berlin,  would  cast  the 
first  stone  ?  The  states  of  Brabant,  thej 
were  tolcC  haApada  amvenioy  a  l^al  and 
free  government  of  their  own.  But,  were 
the  States  free  under  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, undar  Joseph,  Leopold,  or  FVands! 
O  yesl  for  when  Dumourier  waa  tri- 
umphantly entering  Brussels,  and  the  An- 
strian  governors  makine  their  escape  at  a 
postern,  they  sent  back  a  declaration  to 
the  States,  restoring  their  masna  charta, 
the  joyeuse  entrSCf  which  had  been  the 
perpetual  subject  of  dispute  with  their 
sovereign,  and  which  tul  their  remon- 
strances could  never  obtain  before.  This 
was  the  government  that  acted  with  such 
honour  to  its  subjects,  and  put  the 
French  to  shame !  He  feared  that  if  they 
were  to  examine  the  conduct  of  fbreis^ 
powers,  in  ooint  of  honour  and  good  &i^ 
they  must  DC  compelled  to  qpeak  leas  ci- 
villy of  them  than  policy  would  dictate. 
Why,  then,  had  he  touched  upon  it? 
Because  the  conduct  of  France  was  per- 
petually introduced  to  inflame  and  de- 
lude, and  it  was  hb  du^  to  dispel  the  de- 
lusion, by  showing  that  it  was  not  more 
exceptionable  tlum  that  of  its  neigh- 
bours. 

In  all  decisions  on  peace  or  war,  it  was 
important  to  consider  what  we  might 
lose,  and  what  we  could  ^n.  On  the 
one  hand,  extension  of  temtoiy  was  nei- 
ther expected  nor  eligible :  on  the  other, 
althougn  he  feared  not  the  threat  of  the 
French  minister  of  marine,  would  any 
man  say  that  our  ally  mieht  not  suffisr ; 
that  the  events  of  war  might  notjproduce 
a  change  in  the  internal  state  of  Holland, 
and  in  the  situation  of  the  stadtfaolder, 
too  afflicting  for  him  to  anticipate  ?  In 
weighing  tiie  probable  danger,  eveiy 
consideration  ought  to  be  put  into  tlie 
scaler  Was  the  state  of  Ireland  such  as 
to  make  war  desirable  ?  That  was  a  sub- 
ject which  bad  been  said  by  some  hon. 
gentlemen  to  be  too  dehcate  to  be 
touched  upon ;  but  he  approved  not  of 
that  delicacy  which  tauaht  men  to  duit 
their  eyes  to  danger.  The  state  of  be- 
laud he  was  not  afraid  to  mention.  He 
thought  it  both  promising  and  alarming; 
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^onitnigi  becauw  tte   flotenment  of 
dds  obuntry  bad  forced  1»e  government 
or  that  lungdom  to  an  acknow lodgment 
oT  the  undoubted  ru[bf4  of  a  great  map 
|ori^  of  die  people  of  Ireland,  after  hav- 
UMg  la  a  former  session   treated   their 
bumble  petition  with' contempt,  and  in 
the  summer  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the 
Pk^itestants  against  Uie  Catholics ;  alarm- 
ing, because  Uie  gross  misconduct  of  ad- 
muuetration  had  brought  the  government 
wokA  the  legislature  into  contempt  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.     Here  he  called  on 
fajs  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Windham)  who  had 
given  the  aid  of  his  great  talents,  as  se- 
cretary in  Ireland,  to  an  administration 
vrith  whidi  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
connected,  on  the   same   principle   on 
vrhich  he  had  dedared,  that  he  would 
support  ministers  when  diey  had  done 
mischief  enough  to  be  formidable,  when 
they^  had  brov^t  the  country  into  a  si- 
tuation sufficiently  perilous,  to  accept  of 
tlie  same  situation  again,  and  avert  the 
danger  iriiich  they   nad   created.     He 
hoped  the  plan  to  be  pursued  would  be 
condliatoty,  that  concession  to  the  claims 
of  tlie  people  would  be  deemed  wisdom, 
and  the  tmae  of  danger  the  fit  time  for 
reform ;  in  short,  he  hoped  that  the  plan 
would  be  in  every  thing  contrary  to  the 
dodaxations  of  the  right  hon.  the  ehaa- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  people  of  this  country  loved  dieir 
constitution.  They  had  experienced  its 
benefits ;  they  were  attached  to  it  from 
habit.  Why,  then,  put  their  love  to  any 
unneeessarvtest?  That  love  by  being 
tried  could  not  be  made  greater,  nor 
would  the  fresh  burthens  and  taxes, 
iHiich  war  must  occasion,  more  endear  it 
to  dmr  alfi^ction.  *  If  there  was  any 
danger  from  French  principles,  to  go  to 
war  without  necessity  was  to  fight  for 
their  propagation. 

On  these  principles  as  reprobated  in 
the  proposea  addriess,  he  would  freely 
give  nis  opinion.    It  was  not  the  princi- 


nlea  that  were  bad  and  to  be  repi 
but  the  abuse  of  them.  From  tne  abused 
not  the  principles,  had  flowed  all  the 
evOs  that  afflicted  France.  The  use  of  the 
word  **  e^uality^  by  die  French  was 
deemed  highly  objectionable.  "When 
taken  as  th^  meant  it,  nothing  was  more 
innocent;  for  what  did  they  say?  ^  all 
men  are  equal  in  respect  of  their  rights." 
To  due  he  assented ;  all  men  had  equal 
rights,  equal  ririits  to  unequal  things; 
one  man  to  a  stSlmgi  another  to  a  thou* 


ssnd  poundi;  one  man  to  a  cottage, 
another  to  a  palace;  but  the  right  m 
both  was  the  same,  an  equal  ri^t  of  en- 
Jo^ring,  an  equal  right  of  inheriting  or  ac- 
quiring, and  of  possessing  inheritance  or 
aoouintion.  The  efiect  of  the  proposed 
adoress  was  to  condemn,  not  toe  abuse 
of  those  prindplee  f  and  the  French  had 
much  abused  them),  but  the  principles 
themselves.  To  this  he  could  not  assent, 
for  they  were  the  principles  on  which  all 
just  and  equitstble  government  was 
founded. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  already  differed 
sufficiently  with  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Bunco)  on  this  subject,  to  wish  to 
provoke  any  firesh  difference ;  but  even 
against  so  great  an  authority  he  must 
say,  that  the  people  are  thb  sovereign  in 
every  state;  that  they  have  a  right  to 
change  the  form  of  their  government,  and 
a  ri^t  to  cashier  their  governors  for 
misconduct,  as  die  people  w  this  country 
cashiered  James  Slid,  not  by  a  parlia- 
ment, or  any  regular  farm  known  to  the 
constitution,  but  by  a  convention  speak- 
ing the  sense  of  the  people ;  that  convto- 
tion  produced  a  parliament  and  a  king. 
They  elected  William  to  a  vacant  throne, 
not  only  setdn^  aside  James,  whom  they 
had  justly  cashiered  for  misconduct,  but 
his  innocent  son.  Asain,  they  dected 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  not  inmviduaBy, 
but  by  dynasty ;  and  that  dynastjf  to  con- 
tinue while  the  terms  and  conditions  oq 
which  it  was  elected  were  folfiUed,  and 
no  longer.  He  could  not  admit  the  right 
to  do  all  this  but  by  acknowledging  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  as  paramount 
to  all  other  laws. 

But  it  was  said,  that  althouflh  we  had 
•nee  exercised  this  power,  we  had  in  the 
very  act  of  exercising  it,  renounced  it  for 
ever.  We  had  neither  renounced  it,  nor, 
tf  we  had  been  so  disposed,  was  such  a 
renunciation  in  our  power.  We  elected 
first  an  individual,  tnen  a  dynastjr>  and 
lasdy  passed  an  act  of  parliameht  m  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  dedaring  it  to  be 
the  right  of  the  people  of  this  redm  to 
do  so  again  without  even  assigning  a  rea- 
son. If  there  were  any  persons  among 
us,  who  doubted  the  supenor  wisdom  of 
our  monardiical  form  of  government, 
their  error  was  owing  to  those  who 
changed  its  strong  and  irrefragable  foun- 
dation in  the  rirht  and  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  a  more  flimsy  ground  of  tide.  To 
those  iriio  proposed  repelling  opinions  by 
force,  the  example  of  tho  rrepeh  in  the 
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Nethf)4$uid8,  midit.teacli  tha  impotffice 
of  power  to  repdy  or  to  introdi^ce.  But 
how  ^aa  a  war  to  operate  in  keeping  ooi- 
nioDA  8uppo9ed  dangerous  out  of  tais 
country?  It  was  not  surely  meant  to 
beat  the  French  out  of  tiieir  own  opi- 
nions ;  and  opinions  were  not  like  com- 
modities, the  importation  of  which  from 
France  war  would  prevent  War»  it  was 
to  be  lamented,  was  a  passion  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man ;  and  it  was  curious  to 
observe,  what  at  various  peiipds  had  been 
the  various  pretences,  u  ancient  times 
wars  were  made  for  conquest.  To  these 
succeeded  wars  for  iBligion,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  Luther  and  Calvin  were  attacked 
with  all  the  £ury  of  superstition  and  of 
power. 

The  next  pretesLt  was  commerce;  and 
it  would  probably  be  allowed  that  no  na- 
tion that  made  war  for  commerce  ever 
found  the  object  accomplished  on  con« 
eluding  peace*  Now  we  were  to  make 
war  on  account  of  opinions ;  what  was 
this  but  recurring  again  to  an  exploded 
cause?  For  a  war  about  principles  in 
religion  was  as  much  a  war  about  opi- 
nions, as  a  war  about  principles  in  pditics. 
In  the  excellent  set  of  papers  ^uded  to 
by  the  right  hon*  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  which  he  had  no  doubt 
had  been  liberfdly  distributed  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  lately  got  so  many  new 
lighto  on  French  affiurs,  the  atheistical 
speech  of  Dupont  in  the  convention  was 
quoted.  But  did  they  believe  all  ^ 
French  to  be  atheists  and  unbelievers  on 
account  of  that  speech  ?  K  they  did  so 
believe>  ther^  would  certainly  be  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  them  fornrantof  faith« 
But,  admitting  that  Che  Fi^nch  were  all 
atheists,  were  we  going  to  war  with  them 
in  order  to  prop^ate  the  christian  reli* 
gion  bj^  means  contrary  to  the  precepts 
of  Christ  ?  The  justifiable  grounds  of 
war  were  insult,  injury,  or  danger.  For 
the  first,  satisfaction;  for  the  second,  re- 
paija^n ;  for  the  third,  security  was  the 
qbJQCt.  Each  of  these,  too,  was  the 
proper  ol^ect  of  n^ociatioD,  which  oueht 
ever  to  precede  war,  except  in  case  of  an 
attack  actually  commenced.  How  bad 
we  negociated?  Not  in  any  public  or 
efficient  form,  a  mode  which  he  suspected, 
and  lamented,  by  his  proposing  it  had 
been  prevented.  A  noble  lord  (Bean- 
champ)  had  said,  that  he  thought  it  bis 
duty  not  to  conceal  his  opinions  on  so 
important  an  occasion,  by  J^noe  or  by 
silence  i  fonnerlj,  the  noble  lord  did  not 


tbmk  absence  so  great  a  crime.  Dur- 
ing the  nine  un4»rtunate  years  tb^t  he 
hi^  maintained  the  same  polidcal  coa* 
nexjons  with  himself,  ,tbe  ncUe  lord'a  at« 
tendance  had  not  been  very  aMMuolis  t 
and  he  rejoiced  to  hear  that  tbenc^Ie 
lord  meant  now  to  compensate  f4Mr  past 
omissions  by  future  diligence. 

When  the  triple  league  was  foroaad  to 
check  the  ambition  oif  Louis  14fth,  the 
eontracting  parties  did  not  deal  eo  rigo- 
rously by  him,  as  we  were  now  told  it  was 
essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe  that  we 
should  deal  by  the  French.  Thcgr  neva 
told  Louis  that  he  must  renounce  aU  his 
conquests  in  order  to  obtain  peace.  But, 
then,  it  was  said  to  be  our  duty  to  hate 
the  French  for  the  part  they  took  in  the 
American  war.  He  had  hem  of  a  duty 
to  love,  but  a  duty  to  hate  was  new  to 
lym.  That  duty,  however,  ought  to  dh 
rect  our  hatred  to  the  old  government 
of  France ;  not  to  the  new,  which  had 
no  hand  in  the  provocation.  Unfortn- 
nately,  the  new  French  government  was 
admitted  to  be  the  successor  of  the  old 
in  nothing  but  its  faults  and  its  offences. 
It  was  a  successor  to  be  hated,  and  to 
war  against,  but  it  was  not  a  successor 
to  be  negociated  with.  He  feared, 
however,  that  war  would  be  the  re- 
sult, and  from  war  apprehending  greater 
evils  than  he  djarst  name,  he  should 
have  shrunk  from  his  duty  if  he  had 
not  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  distinct  causes.  Of  all  wars, 
he  dreaded  that  the  most  which  had  no 
definite  object,  because  of  such  a  war  it 
was  impossible  to  see  the  end.  Our  war 
with  America  had  a  definite  object,  an 
unjust  one  indeed,  but  stiO  definite ;  and 
afner  wadins  through  years  on  yeais  of 
expense  and  blood,  after  exhausting  in* 
vectives  and  terms  of  contempt  on  the 
<*  vagrant  congress,"  *<one  Adams,"  <<  one 
Wadiington,"  Ac  &c.,  we  were  compelled 
at  last  to  treat  with  this  v«ry  congress, 
and  those  verjr  men.  The  Americans,  to 
the  honour  oi  their  character,  committed 
no  such  horrid  acts  as  had  disgraced  the 
French ;  but  we  were  as  liberal  of  our 
obloquy  to  the  former  then  as  to  the 
latter  now.  If  we  did  but  know  for  what 
we  were  to  fight,  we  might  look  fi>rwari 
with  confidence,  and  exert  oundveawith 
unanimity ;  but  while  kept  thus  in  tlie 
dark,  how  many  might  there  be  iHio 
would  believe  that  we  were  fighting  the 
battles  of  despotism!  To  undeceive 
those  iriio  mi^t  fidl  into  this  unhappy 
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deliisiao,  it  woukL  be  no  defegafioH  firom 
the  dignity  of  office  to  gnttA  on  exphna* 
tioo.  If  the  right  hon*  the  cbanccUor  of 
the  excbequer  would  but  yet  conaider— 
if  he  would  but  tave  the  country  from  a 
war — above  all,  a  war  of  opinion-^how'* 
ever  incoosiateat  with  his  former  declara* 
tiooa  bsa  meaaurea  might  be,  he  would 
gladly  eooaeot  to  give  nina  a  general  in« 
denmitv  for  the  whole^  and  even  a  vote 
of  thanka*  Let  not  the  final  opinion  go 
abroad,  that  ktags  had  an  intereat  di£Eerent 
from  that  of  their  subjects;  that  between 
those  who  had  property  and  those  who 
had  none  there  was  not  a  cbmmon  cause 
and  common  feeling. 

He  knew  that  he  himself  should  now 
be  represepted  the  partizan  of  France,  as 
he  had   been  formeriy   represented  the 
partisan  of  America.    He  was  no  stranger 
to  the  industry  with   which    these  and 
other  calumniea  were  circtdated  against 
himy  and  therefore  he  was  not  surprised; 
but  he  really  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  could  not  walk  the  streets  without 
bearing  whispers  that  he  and  some  of  his 
friends  had  been  engaged  in  iinproper 
correspondence  with  persons  in  rrance« 
If  there  were  any  foundation  for  such  a 
charse,  the  source  of  the   information 
eould  be  mentioned.     If  it  were  true,  it 
was  capdble  of  proof.    If  any  man  be- 
lieved tnia,  he  called  upon  him  to  state 
the  reasons  of  his  belief;    If  any  man  liad 
proofo,   he  challenged  him  to  produce 
them.     But,    to  what  was  this  owing? 
The  people  had  been  told  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament  that  they  were 
surrounded  with  dangers,  and  had  been 
shown  none.    They  were,  therefore,  full 
of  suspicion  and  prompt  of  belief.    All 
this  had  a  material  tendency  to  impede 
freedom  of  discussion,    for  men  would 
i^wak  with  reserve,  or  not  speak  at  all, 
under   the  terror  of  calumny.     But  he 
found  by  a  letter  in  a  newspaper,  from 
Mr.  Law,  that  he  lived  in  a  town  where  a 
set  of  men  associated,  and  calling  them- 
selves gentlemen  (Mr.  Reeves's  associa- 
tkm  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor),  not  only 
leceivied  anonymoua  letters  reflecting  on 
individuals,  but   conresponded  with  the 
wxiSers  of  such  letters,  and  even  some- 
timea  transmitted  their  slanders  to  the 
secretary  qi  state.      He   could  not  be 
much  surpriaed  at  any  aspersion  on  his 
character,  knowing  diis;    and  therefore 
he  hoped  the  House  would  g[ive  him  the 
credit  of   beins  immcent  till    an  open 
chaige  was  uu&\  and  th^tif  any  man 


heard  unproper  correapondence  imputed 
to  him  in  pnvate»  he  would  believe  thul 
he  heard  a  falariiood*  which  he  lAo  cir^ 
culated  it  in  aeoret  durst  not  utter  in 
public* 

Mr.  Windham  agreed  that  in  all  pr»< 
babiKty  the  Freni£  had  no  wish  at  this 
moment  to  go  to  war  with  this  country, 
as  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  do  so;  their 
object  seemed  to  be  to  take  all  Euroae 
in  detail,  and  we  mi^^t  be  reaer^ed  iov 
the  last.  It  had  been  said,  that  no  sp»4 
cific  object  had  been  held  out  for  which 
this  country  should  go  to  war ;  nor  in  hia 
opinion  could  it  alwaya  happen,  that,  pre>« 
vious  to  entering  upon  a  war,  ihe  precise 
object  which  was  to  lead  to  its  terminal 
tion  should  be  distinctly  known.  At  pre^ 
sent  we  go  to  war  for  the  aecurity  of  th» 
country,  to  attain  which  would  be  the 
object  of  the  war,  though  it  mieht  be  im^ 
possible  to  say  how  or  when  ttiat  was  ta 
be  obtained :  in  the  same  way,  when  a 
person  is  attacked  by  a  ruffian,  the  object 
IS  to  escape,  though  it  may  be  uncer* 
tain  by  what  means  that  may  be  accora« 
plished.  In  his  opinion,  from  the  present 
declared  dispositions  of  the  French,  war 
was  inevitable,  and  the  only  choice  left 
ua  waa  the  time :  and  he  thought  it  by 
no  means  prudent  to  wait  till  they  were 
ready  to  attack  us.  He  conceived  the 
French  to  be  actuated  by  as  mat  a  spirit 
of  conquest  at  present  as  they  had  ever 
been.  War  might,  no  doubt,  occasion 
some  discontents  in  this  country;  butim* 
pressed  as  he  was,  that  war  was  abao* 
Intdy  inevitable,  neither  that  considera- 
tion, nor  the  calamitiea  necessarily  at- 
tending it,  and  which  were  always  much 
to  be  regretted,  bore  at  all  iroon  his  mind. 
His  opinion  of  the  views  of^  the  French, 
founded  upon  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
conduct  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
could  hardly  be  changed  by  any  ar|;u- 
ment ;  and  from  thence  conceiving  it  na- 
possible  that  war  could  be  avoid^,  he 
thought  it  should  be  undertaken  when  it 
might  probably  be  most  effectually  car- 
ried on ;  negociation  might,  no  doubt,  be 
tried,  but  he  had  no  hope  that  it  would 
do  any  good.— -Mr.  Wmdham  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  strongly  his  ideas  of  the 
great  danger  of  the  propagation  of  French 
principlea,  and  agreed  entirely  with  Mr. 
Anstruther,  that  opinions  and  principles, 
supported  and  propagated  by  arms,  ought 
to  oe  opposed  by  anna.  In  hia  idea,  the 
conouest  of  Grreat  Britain  by  Louis  16th. 
would  by  no  means  have  been  a  calamity 
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ecjual  to  the  propagation  of  French  prin- 
cijdes.  In  the  one  casCt  our  persona 
might  perhaps  have  been  safe ;  aU  mora- 
lity,  order,  and  religion»  wonld  be  totally 
OTertltfown  in  the  other.  This  would  be 
a  war  j9ro  arts  eijbcisf  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent.—In  respect  to  the  principle  of  in- 
terfiering  in  the  affiurs  of  other  countries, 


particular  rules  must  govern  particular 
'^"^       In  queen  Elisabeth's  time  this 


country  interfered  in  the  affiurs  of  Hoi 
land ;  other  instnnoes  bad  occurred;  and 
France  itself  was  at  present  interfering  in 
ererr  pountry  into  imich  she  could  force 
admission«««With  respect  to  the  duke  of 
Brunswick's  expedition,  which  had  been 
called  the  cause  of  despots,  be  confessed 
he  had  wished  it  success,  firom  the  belief 
that  the  eril  which  that  expedition  was 
undertaken  to  remove  was  greater  than 
any  which  could  be  apprehoMed  from  its 
success.  He  could  bV  no  means  join  with 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  in  his  ap« 
probation  of  French  prindplesy  considered 
abstractedly;  for  they  appeared  to  him 
as  false  in  theory  as  in  practice.  As  to 
the  term  equality  and  equal  rights,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  curious  to  see  a  writer  on 
raat  subject  struggling  with  a  definition 
of  equality— only  perplexing  the  matter 
fiuther  by  calling  it  equality  of  riffhts, 
and  obliged  to  give  a  commentary  as  uirge 
as  a  pamphlet,  before  he  could  so  define 
it  as  to  make  it  capable  either  of  assent 
or  dissent.— As  to  what  had  been  said 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  he 
should  at  present  go  no  fimher  mto  the 
discussion  than  to  enter  his  protest 
against  the  doctrine,  that  the  people,  or 
a  majority,  have  a  right  to  make  and  un- 
make governments  according  to  their  ca- 
price ;  though  he  admitted  that  it  was 
a  general  subject  of  intricate  and  impor- 
tant discussion. — France  had  an  hatred  to 
this  country,  not  on  account  of  ancient 
rivalry,  but  because  our  constitution  was 
a  perpetual  contradiction  to  their  govern- 
ment. Who,  he  asked,  ever  expected  ad- 
vantages from  war  ?  But  great  as  was  the 
evil  of.  war,  there  must  even  be  something 
greater,  namely,  the  occasion  of  it.  As 
to  the  idea,  that  nothing  but  extirpation 
could  effisct  the  most  desirable  object  of 
the  war,  that  was  viewing  the  matter  in 
too  dreadful  a  light :  it  would  surely  not 
be  surprising,  if  a  people,  who  had  of  late 
so  often  chuiged  tneir  opinion,  should  be 
brought  again  to  alter  it,  and  to  adopt 
sentiments  more  consistent  with  the  good 
order  of  all  govemmentSy  and  the  jgeneral 


tranquillity  of  Europe,  aa  well  as  more 
conducive  to  their  own  hi4>piness. 

Lord  IT.  Russell  said,  Uiat,  although 
he  had  felt  Ae  greatest  indignation  sod 
hoiTor  at  the  late  proceedings  in  France, 
and  most  smcerely  commiserated  the  hu 
of  the  late  unfortunate  king  of  that  conn* 
try,  he  had  nevertheleaa  heard  nothinf  to 
convince  him  of  the  necesnty  or  poUcy 
of  a  war,  or  to  indace  him  to  gire  m 
vote  for  the  address. 

The  address  was  then  agreed  to. 

DeiaU  in  Ae  Lards  am  ihe  MSn^s  Ma- 
sage  Jar  an  Aagmmdaiiion  of  ike  /bms.] 
F3>.  1. — The  order  of  the  day  bdi^ 
read  for  taking  lus  MajeaQr**  Message  into 
consideration. 

Lord  Graraffif  trusted^  that  upon  tfaemo- 
tion  that  he  had  to  make  to  their  lordshipi 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion  iothat 
House.    The  period  in  w^di  he  spolce 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  say  was  momen- 
tous;  it  was  big  with  the  future  iateof 
thiscountiT  and  of  Emtipe;  andsswt 
now  acted,  must  we  hereafter  expect 
to     experience  the  good  or  bad  eftcti 
of  that    line   of  conduct    whidi  we 
should  adopt.    By  our  present  dedsioo 
must   the  empire  of  Britain  stand  or 
fall ;   and  in  our  &te  wouU  be  involved 
that  of  every  existing  government  of  En- 
rope.    He  trusted  &t  the  House  would 
readily  concur  with  his  majesty  in  ex- 
pressing its  most  marked  inmgnation  st  a 
recent  transaction  in  Paris — a  transactioii 
that  had  fiUed  Europe  with  amasement 
and  horror,  and  had  been  received  in  thii 
country  #ith  a  def^  of  feeling  and  emo- 
tion that  made   him  glory  in  being  as 
Englishman.    Of  the  dreadful  principle! 
that  had  been  established  in  France,  ^^ 
transaction  to  which  he  alluded  was  a 
melancholy  proof.    In  defiance  of  evm 
principle  oif  justice  and  humanity,  a  i^^* 
constituted  faction  had  dethroned  the 
monarch  to  whom  they   had  swoiti  al- 
legiance, had  violated  and  overturned  the 
constitution  they  had  sworn  to  msintsDi 
and  had  conamitted  an  act  that  was  niH 
exampled  in  the  history  of  n^^^^^T** 
rope— an  act  that  was  still  hei^tened  07 
circumstances  of  greater  atrocity  than 
that  which  Englishmen  blushed  at  the  re- 
cital of,  and  mich  formed  the  F^^j^ 
blot  in  the  history  of  their  country.   ^ 
amiable  monarch,   who  had  so  "^^^^ 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  new  P""^   Jj. 
Franc^  was  a  prince  remarkable  ">^  ^ 
humanity)  his  justicei  and  his  regtrd  10 
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the  interatti  and  welftre  of  hit  people. 
Sacrificiiig  all  pereonal  considerations,  he 
convoked  the  atates  general,  and  thus  vo- 
luntarily ffave  liberty  to  France;  but 
while  he  mus  conceoed  everjr  thmg  that 
his  subjects  could  have  required,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  own  ruin,  and  of  the 
dreadful  misfortunes  that  now  over- 
whelmed that  unhappy  country.  In  place 
of  the  establishment  of  a  rational  liberty, 
at  whidi  erery  friend  to  mankind  would 
faaye  rejoiced,  there  bad  been  reared  a 
ayaleui  at  war  with  every  thing  that  men 
liiaTe  been  accustomed  to  reyere— with 
every  principle  that  can  conduce  to  the 
rapport  of  civil  society.  Upon  the  ruins 
ot^aocial  order,  of  humanity,  andofreli- 

glon,  had  been  reared  the  tree  of  lib^ty ; 
ut  let  us  judge  of  this  tree  of  liberty  by 
the  fruit  whi(£  it  had  produced:    an  in- 
nocent monarch  had  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  a  self-constituted  jiower,  with- 
out having  vidated  any  existing  law,  and 
in  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice: 
his  judges  were  a  party  in  the  cause— 
they  were  accusers,  juoges,  and  jurors ; 
and  so  undefined  were  their  powers,  that 
many  of  them  were  at  a  loss  under  what 
denomination  to  give  their  vote  upon  a 
question  so  important  as  the  life  or  their 
prince*     But,    under  all  these  circum- 
stances of  horror  and  injustice,  had  the 
operation  of  the  French  principles  been 
confined  to  their  own  country,  however, 
we  might  have  deplored  the  consequences, 
we  should  have  had  less  reason  to  arraim 
them ;  but  when  we  see  a  wish,  on  the 
pan  of  the  French,  to  extend  them  to 
other  countries,  and  busily  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  efiect  this  purpose,   it 
became  a  momentous  consiaeration  in- 
deed.    We  might  see  the  same  scenes 
performinff  here:    we  mif^ht  see  them 
crowned  oy  the  same  homble  and  atro- 
cious act.  Theslightestsuppositionofsuch 
apossibili^,  he  was  certain,  would  not 
mJy  deeply  a&ctevery  manmthat  House, 
but  every  subject  of  the  British  empire.— 
His  lordship  said  he  should  now  proceed 
to  ^  explain    himself  upon  those  points 
^ch  he  thought  most  material.     No- 
thmg  could  have  been  more  just  or  gene- 
rous than  the  conduct  of  this  country  to- 
wards France :  from  the  earliest  period  of 
their  revolution  we  had  studiously  de- 
clraed  all  interference ;  and  had  they  con- 
fined themselves  to   the  limits  of  their 
own  territory,  and  the  internal  arrange- 
nieot  of  their  own  affiurs,  the  same  system 
of  acropulous  neutrality  jwould  have  been 


religiously  observed*  His  mqesty  had 
observed,  with  respect  to  France,  the 
strictest  neutrality;  a  line  of  conduct 
that  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  change, 
not  only  in  his  own  oefence,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  every  existing  system  of 
Europe,  in  the  balance  of  whidi  Great 
Britam  not  only  formed  a  principal  part, 
but  in  the  due  preservation  of  which  she 
had  so  material  an  interest. — It  had  been 
said,  that  because  Holland  had  not  made 
any  positive  requisition  to  us  respecting 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  it  was  not 
our  business  to  volunteer  our  assistance ; 
but  he  would  ref^  it  to  the  decision  of 
the  House,  whether  it  was  not  a  stronger 
reason  for  our  ofiering  our  assistance,  be- 
cause a  valuable  and  andest  ally  was  in- 
timidated by  the  overbearing  power  of 
France  from  demanding  that  assistance 
to  which  she  had  a  right?  It  was  mate- 
rial to  the  existence  of  Great  Britam, 
that  Holland  should  remain  a  free  and 
independent  state:  it  was  particulariy 
material  that  she  should  not  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  power  and  of  the  present 
principles  of  France.  In  that  unhs|^ 
and  distracted  country  there  had  b^n, 
within  the  short  space  of  three  or  four 
years,  no  less  than  three  revolutions.  No 
sooner  had  they  sworn  to  the  maintenance 
of  one,  than  they  estal^lished  another 
form  of  government ;  and  what  their  next 
was  to  be,  for  at  present  they  had  none, 
it  was  impossible  to  foretell.  It  seemed 
to  be  theur  object,  however,  first  to  over- 
turn every  other  established  system  hi 
Europe— a  principle  which,  in  tne  earlier 
stages  of  Uieir  revolution,  and  indeed 
till  within  these  two  months,  they  had 
formally  and  anxiously  disclaimed.  The 
dreadful  transactions  of  the  10th  of 
August,  and  of  the  2nd  and  Srd  of  Sep- 
tember overturned  the  last. constitution, 
to  which  they  had  sworn  alliance,  and 
dissolved  the  power  of  the  king.  His 
majesty  soon  areer  thought  it  proper  to  re- 
call his  ambassador  from  Paris,  as  there  waf 
no  legally-cqnstituted  power  with  whom 
he  could  communicate.  M.  Chauvelin, 
the  accredited  minister  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty,  still  remained  here,  though 
his  functions  had  ceased.  His  majesty 
did  not  choose  to  order  him  to  depart, 
because  that  woidd  have  been  a  virtual 
acknowledgment  of  the  king's  deposition ; 
but  all  ofl^ial  communication  with  him 
was  suspended.  At  the  time  when 
France  was  threatened  by  the  combina- 
tion of  foreign  powers  against  her,  her 
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laiicudge  yns  moderate,  and  her  conduce, 
will  respect'  to  foreign  powers  et  least, 
sufloiently  jii8t*-^It  f^ouid  appear,  front 
the  papers  on  their  lordships  table,  that 
his  mejes^  had  been  appliea  to  to  mediate 
between  France  and  me  allied  powers ; 
but,  ever  aealons  to  preserve  to  Ms  own 
subjects  the  blessings  of  peace,  he  had 
declined  all  interference  m  a  point  In 
which  it  woald  avail  nothing,  and  might 
ultimately  involve  him  in  the  quarrel.  It 
was  known  to  their  lordships,  that  the 
combined  armies  had  entered  France; 
and  it  was  likewise  known,  that  from  the 
unforeseen  contmgencies  of  war  they  were 
ob^ged  to  retire*  Then  the  system  of 
France  became  entirely  changed:  she 
began  to  form  and  to  indulge  those  views 
of  agmndisement  and  (^conquest  which 
she  had  formally  and  solemnly  relin- 
qoished;  and^  under  the  pretext  of 
spreading  universal  liberty  and  fraternity, 
sne  aimed  at  universal  conquest.  She 
had  overrun  with  her  arms  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  province  of  Nice, 
the  dutchy  of  Savoy,  and  sevend  other 
states  situated  upon  the  Rhine ;  and  her 
conquests  were  attended  with  conse- 
quences unknown  to  civilised  nations.  It 
was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  be- 
tween the  wars  of  civilised  4nd  barbarous 
nations,  that,  iii  the  Ibrmer,  wars  were 
carried  on  in  the  names  of  the  kings,  and, 
in  tile  latter,  it  was  a  war  of  the  multi- 
tods.  In  the  former,  personal  property 
was  always  considered  as  sacred ;  indivi- 
duals were  not  only  left  in  complete  pos- 
siession  of  their  property,  and  their  civil 
privileges,  but  of  their  religion,  which 
was  of  much  more  conseouence  than 
^Iher :  the  conqueror  only  claimed  as  his 
right  the  public  revenue  of  the  country. 
But  far  cnfierent  was  the  warfitfe  which 
the  French  now  carried  into  every  poun- 
try  which  they  could  reach:  thev  not 
only  seised  the  public  revenue  or  such- 
countries,  but  private  property  was  con- 
fiscated, every  higher  order  was  pro- 
scribed, and  none  were  permitted  to  re- 
main but  the- lowest  and  poorest  mass  of 
the  people.  £ven  these,  too,  were  denied 
the  exercise  of  their  religion :  every  thing 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  ^e  more  en- 
lightened system  of  France.  Such  was 
the  fraternity  which  Frenchmen  carried 
into  foreign  countries,  which  they  invaded 
^thout  provocation,  and  tyrannised  over 
without  remorse ;  and  such  fraternity  was 
France  anxious  to  extend  to  this  happy, 
this  favoured  island  I    It  had  been  said; 


that  th^  persoiu  fi4io  now  exevcised  wlut 
they  ealied  the  execcitive  Mwer  in  Frence 
wei-e  anxlofis  to  treat  wifkt  this  country, 
and  were  unwilling  to  go  to  war  with  dV. 
With  the  present  power  in  FVance,  he 
contended,  it  was  impoaaible  to  treat ;  for 
there  the  mokbentarj  wiH  of  an  anoed 
multitude  had  been  substituted  for  order 
and  law.    At  the  very  moment  that  ve 
were  carrying  on  a  correspondence  m'dr 
their  agent  here,  one  of  their  mimster! 
had  published  a  proctemation  to  the  so- 
ports,  inviting  them  to  a  wiir  with  Eng- 
land ;  inciting  them  to  bring  aid  to  the 
republicans  of  England  ;  and  threatenm^ 
to  send  over  the  red  bonnet  of  lib^  ta 
dietr  republican  friends.     Was  it  t^ 
the  promises  or  protestations  of  snch  fficn 
that  we  could  rely  ?     No.     Let  us  jnd^ 
of  them  by  their  acts  i  it  is  by  their  coo- 
duct  only  that  we  can  Ibrtei  an  opinion  of 
their  wish  to  avoid  a  war  with  this  couzh 
try':    they   knew  t^   only  tenns  upon 
which  it  could  be  avoided.     Upon  that 
head  we  had  acted  with  the  characteristic 
candour   and  openness  of  EngHshmeo; 
but,   in  place  of  subscribing  to  those 
terms,  they  were  preparing  for  fresh  con* 
quests,  and  our  al!3r,  the  Dutch,  were  in 
the  most  perilous  situation.     In  plsee  of 
withdrawing  their  forces  within  thelimiti 
of  their  territory,  the  French  had  im- 
lently  said,  ^y  wouldretain  the  possession 
of  Belgium  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  or  until  the  consolidation  of  the  li- 
berties of  that  countiy.     And  who  is  to 
be  the  judge  of  this  consolidation,  as 
they  are  pleased  to  term  it?   The  French 
themselves;   those  very  men  who  were 
busied  in  the  act  of  plunder  and  npm 
and  who,  should  they  ever  relinquish  their 
conquest,  would  leave  it  a  miserable  ruin. 
He  would  positively  state,  that  the  safetj 
of  Europe  demanded  that  these  provinces 
shodd  be  rescued  from  Ae  tjraimon^ 
gripe  of 'K-ance;   and  it  would  likewiee 
be  material  under  what  govemmcB*  ^ 
were  afterwards  to  be  established.   He 
would  not  scruple  to  declare,  that  w 
dhould  think  them  equally  dangerous  ft 
est^lished  Us  an  independent  republic,  as 
if  they  were  to  be  under  the  w»"^fjf 
yoke  of  France;  for  that  ^*^'5: 
overweening  empire  would  dtffl  swot  th»^ 
under  that  specious,  but  empty,  wnnjj 
Kberty  and   independence.— Much  w« 
been  said  about  the  Scheldt  heiogj^ 
only  source  of  eiArfft  between  this  exm 
try  and  Fraace.     The  causes  o(  f^^^ 
and  jealousy  were  innumerable  j  and  vis^ 
t 
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mndi  stronger  than  any  that 
existed  between  those  two  countries^ 
when  France  thought  proper  to  declare 
war  against  Austria.  It  was  the  chief 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  France, 
that  the  emperor  had  upon  his  frontiers 
hodies  of  unfortunate  men,  who  had  been 
driTen  fiom  their  country,  and  who  longed 
to  return  to  it  in  safety  and  with  honour. 
At  the  present  moment,  when  France 
pretends  to  be  so  anxious  to  avoid  a  war 
with  England  and  her  ally  the  Dutch, 
the  latter  bas  a  much  stronger  reason,  in 
&ct,  for  hostility  than  France  had  against 
Austria.  The  French  have  planted  upon 
the  Dutdi  frontiers  a  band  of  rebels  and 
desperate  banditti,  who  have  fled  their 
country  fi>r  crimes ;  and  from  this  body 
are  disseminated,  by  French  agents  in 
Holland,  principles  and  plans  d^gerous 
to  the  govemment  of  that  counUr,  and 
hostile  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  pre- 
sent, he  conoeiTed  to  be  a  period  the  most 
dsn^eroua  and  critical  to  this  country; 
one  in  which  it  became  us  to  exert  our 
€nct;^;ies  for  the  preservation,  not  of  our 
political  balance  only  in  the  scale  of  Eu- 
rope, but  of  all  those  blessings  which  we 
so  exdusirely  enjoy.  Negociation  had 
heen  tried  in  vain ;  there  was  but  one  al- 
ternattve ;  and  it  was  a  pleasing  consola- 
tion to  his  majesty's  ministers,  m  the  line 
which  thej  were  obliged  to  pursue,  that 
they  bad  with  them  the  almost  united 
voice  of  the  British  empire.  His  lord- 
^p  then  moved,  "  That  an  humble  Ad- 
droa  be  presented  to  his  majestv,  to 
return  his  noajesty  the  thanks  oi  this 
House  for  his  most  gracious  message,  and 
for  the  communication  of  die  papers 
which,  by  his  majesty's  command,  have 
been  laid  before  ns :  to  o&r  bis  majesty 
our  hearUelt  ccmdolence  on  the  atrocious 
act  lately  perpetrated  at  Paris,  whidi 
must  be  viewed  by  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope as  an  outrage  on  religion,  iustice, 
ana  humanity,  and  as  a  striking  and  dread- 
hA  example  of  the  effect  of  principles  which 
lead  to  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
duties,  and  are  utterly  subversive  of  the 
peace  and  order  of  all  civil  society; — To 
airaze  his  majesty,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  views  of 
a^2randizenient  and  ambition  which,  in 
violadcm  of  repeated  and  solemn  profes- 
cons,  have  been  openly  manifested  on 
the  part  of  FrancOt  and  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  propagation  of  principles 
incompatible  wito  the  existence  of  all  just 
and  reguhur  govermnent :  tbat|  under  the 
fVOLXXX.] 


present  circumstances,  we  consider  a 
vigorous  and  effectual  opposition  to  those 
views  and  principles  as  essential,  to  the 
security  of  every  tiling  which  is  most 
dear  and  valuable  to  us  as  a  nation,  and 
to  the  future  tranquillity  and  safety  of  all 
other  countries :— -That,  impressed  with 
these  sentiments,  we  shall,  with  the  ut- 
most zeal  and  alacrity,  afford  bis  majesty 
the  most  effectual  assistance,  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  make  a  farther  augmenta- 
tion of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  to 
act  as  circumstances  may  require  in  the 
present  important  conjuncture,  for  main- 
taining the  security  and  honour  of  his 
crown,  for  supporting  the  just  rights  c^ 
his  allies,  and  tor  preserving  to  his  people 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  bless- 
ings which,  under  die  Divine  Providence, 
they  derive  from  the  British  consti« 
tution." 

Earl  Stanhope  rose,  he  said,  upon  the 
most  important  occasion  that  ever  he  had 
witness^,  to  declare  his  opinion  that  this 
calamity,  pregnant  with  ruin  to  England, 
had  been  brought  on  us  by  ministers.  It 
had  been  provoked  by  no  aggression, 
England  had  neither  been  injurecT  nor  in- 
sulted ;  but  we  were  drawn  into  this  most 
imminent  of  all  dangers,  by  a  system  of 
pride,  peevishness,  and  passion,  incom* 
patible  with  sound  wisdom  and  true  po- 
licy. Every  man  of  humanity  ought  to 
exert  himself  to  avert  the  evil  from  his 
country;  and  he  took  upon  him  to  say, 
that  even  yet  it  might  be  avoided,  if  we 
would  shaxe  off  the  false  pretences  under 
which  we  covered  our  real  designs,  and 
acted  with  the  openness  and  candour  that 
became  a  great  nation.  The  noble  earl 
read  part  of  a  letter  from  citis^  Con-* 
dorcet,  expressing  the  anxious  desire  of 
the  French  to  maintain  an  amicable  un* 
derstanding  with  England*  And  this 
friendship  mieht  have  been  maintained^ 
but  for  the  insidious  and  crooked  manner 
in  which  our  ministers  bad  carried  on  the 
negociation*  They  were  willing^  for« 
sooth,  to  carry  on  an  unofficial  corres- 
pondence ;  and  thus  they  contrived  to 
irritate  a  galled  people,  to  wound  their 
delicacy,  to  insult  their  distress,  and  to 
provoke  their  pride.  As  if  all  this  were 
not  sufficient,  they  completed  the  insult» 
by  the  outraj^eous  manner  of  M.  Chauve- 
lin*s  dismission*  Let  us  judj^  of  them 
by  ourselves.  What  would  kme  William 
have  donci  if  his  minister  haa  been  sq 
treated  ?  Was  there  any  neutrality  in 
peremptorily  demanding  that  they  should 
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quit  Brabant^  and  at  the  same  time,  not 
as  peremptorily  demanding  of  the  com- 
bined kings  that  they  should  not  attack 
France?  Neutrality,  from  its  very  es- 
sence, was  equal.  The  noble  secretary 
had  said,  that  he  saw  no  difference  be- 
tween  annexing  Brabant  to  France,  and 
erecting  it  into  an  independent  govern- 
ment. Did  he  mean,  that  we  were  to  see 
it  restored  to  the  horror  of  its  ancient 
bondage  under  the  house  of  Austria?  He 
would  t^l  the  noble  secretary  that  he  had 
no  right  to  enslave  any  person.  He  had 
heard  many  things  that  day  brought  for- 
ward to  inflame  3ie  passions  of  the  pub- 
lic How  poor  and  pitiful  were  such  ex- 
pedients !  Let  us  look  back  to  our  own 
nistory,  and  see  whether  our  own  govern- 
ment had  not  been  stained  by  acts  as 
horrid.  Did  we  not,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, set  a  price  of  100,00(tf.  on  the 
head  of  the  Pretender  ?  And  yet,  with 
the  memory  of  this  fact,  to  repress  our 
mali^it}^,  we  endeavour  to  inflame  the 
public  mind  by  reproaches  on  the  disor- 
dered state  of  France.  What  will  all  this 
avail  vou?  You  will  not  make  this  a 
war  or  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  ia 
a  war  of  the  government  of  England, 
against  the  funds  of  England,  against  her 
paper  currency,  against  ner  manufactures, 
gainst  her  best  and  dearest  interests. 
The  real  motives  for  this  war  is,  that  you 
dislike  the  principles  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. If  these  principles  are  good,  it  is 
not  your  war  that  wiU  extinguish  them. 
But  how  are  you  to  oppose  them  ?  What 
is  our  army ;  what  our  militia,  compared 
with  the  army  and  militia  of  France? 
Tliey  have  voted  an  army  of  500,000 
men.  We  may  vote  men  too ;  but  where 
shall  we  find  the  money  ?  In  what  way 
were  we  to  carry  on  this  war?  Were 
tve  to  attack  the  French  islands  ?  They 
wished  to  lose  them.  But  he  desired 
their  lordships  to  recollect  that  on  the 
French  possessing  their  islands,  depended 
the  continuance  of  ours.  Had  we  calcu- 
lated on  the  probable  insurrections  in 
those  islands  ?  lie  warned  their  lordships 
against  the  danger  of  driving  them  to 
desperation,  and  concluded  with  moving 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  by  omitting 
all  the  words  after  the  first  sentence,  and 
substituting  the  following :  **  To  assure 
his  majesty,  that  this  House  will  take 
into  its  earliest  consideration  the  subject 
recommended  by  his  majesty,  and  will 
zealously  concur  in  the  measures  which, 
upon  due  deliberation,  tfaall  be   found 


most  conducive  to  the  £gtitty  of  his  ma- 
jesty's rrown,  and  the  seconty  and  tate- 
rests  of  his  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  humbly  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
his  majesty,  to  exert  every  means  becom- 
ing the  dignity  of  his  crown,  to  avert 
from  this*  country  the  calamities  of  war." 

The  Earl  of  Damley  declared  bis  de- 
dded  approbation  of  the  measare  pro- 
posed. This  approbation  his  lordsh'p 
grounded  upon  a  comparison  between  tK 
professions  o^  the  French  nation  and  their 
uniform  practice;  the  one  continually 
running  in  a  stream  directly  contnffj  t» 
the  other.  The  shocking  tragedy  iatdr 
acted  at  Paris,  was  aho  an  adaitiona]  sra 
powerfol  incentive  to  his  concurrence  in 
the  present  measure;  which  he  conoetred 
to  be  called  for  b^  every  sentnnent  that 
could  actuate  the  feelings  or  undentaod- 
ings  of  mankind. 

The  Eari  of  Carlisle  exoressed  his  as- 
ttmishment  that  there  shoold  be  any  op- 
position to  a  measure,  npon  whidi  be 
liad  conceived  there  conld  be  but  one 
voice,  one  heart,  and  one  mmd  throngb- 
out  the  nation  at  large,     h  had  been  im- 
puted to  mitiisters,  that  they  possessed 
all  the  inclination,  and  sought  the  pretext 
for  entering  into  a  war.     To  him  sucb  >n 
imputation  appeared  most  prepostermis; 
on  the  contraiy.  it  must  be  sdf-cridcntT 
that  instead  of  seeking  the  pretext  for 
war,  peace  must  of  all  diings  under  hea- 
ven be  the  object  which  they  must  baie 
most  at  heart.     Was  it  to  be  believed 
that,  when  by  the  iminterruptedblcssiDp 
of  peace,  the  country  had  arrived  «t  s 
state   of    unparalleled    prosperi^,  that 
ministry  were  so  lavish  of  their  raffl^>** 
foolishly  and  wickedly  to  endearour  to 
throw  dfown  that  fabric,  in  the  raiang  of 
which  so  much  pains  had  been  taken.— 
Of  tha  necessity  and  justice  of  the  iftfi 
he  entertained  no  doubt    We  had  been 
driven  into  it,  not  only  by  the  necessi^ 
of  the  preservation  of  our  good  ftiA  witfl 
our  allies,  but  by  the  total  want  of  it  m 
those  who  have  been  Endeavouring  to  *• 
vert  our  attention  by  professions  to  v/^ 
their  every  action  gave  the  He*.  ^ 
would  not  attempt  to  exdtc  theirJorfl- 
ships  feelings,  or  rouse  their  '^^^^^ 
by  adverting  to  the  recent  ^a**f fj  \. 
their  king,  farther  than  as  it  t^?^  JI 
prove,  that  while  they  were  preaching  hp 
the  doctrines  of  humanity  ana  pbi^^^fi; 
they  were  in  feet  void  of  ever jr  sentuneni 
that  ought  to  influence  mankind,  aoj 
their  conduct  could  only  be  compawa 
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ferocious  beiial««    It  waa  the  gtf  i^t  argu* 

Bneot  ^|h  tbo96  who  were  hpstil^  tQ  the 

present  meeau^eo,  that  we  otight  to  nego* 

eiate    rathfec .  t^an  pfecbitate   ourselves 

iato  ho^ities  with  the  French.    But  he 

would  ask,  how  did  our  pursuing  such 

{NramautioQa  as  might  be  necessarjr  foir 

putting  Oi  in  a  atate  of  defenpe«  in  case 

we  ehould  be  ultimately  driven  to  the  ej(r 

tremicj  of  a  ^ar«  preclude  the  success  of 

a  n^ociation ;  or  rather,  was  it  not  ihf 

most   eftctual  meaaa  of  pteserviiigi  if 

poaaible,  the  coutuuiance  of  paace»  by 

shomng  we  were  ready  for  the  opposite 

extreme  I    It  had  also  been  urged  against 

nunistefs,  that   they  were  reluctant  to 

trfsst  with  M.  Cbauvelin,  or  those  with 

whom  l|e  acted;  and  that  this  reluctance 

was  the  more  iaexcusable,  inasmuch  as^ 

let  the  event  of  the  war  be  what  it  might> 

we  must  treat  at  last,  and  therefore  it  was 

heUef  to  do  so  now  than  after  the  waste 

^rf'blqod  and  treasure.    To  this  he  an- 

flwcfedy  that  he  trusted  we  should  never 

be  brought  to  negoptate  with  men  avow^ 

ing  such  pirinciples  and  abetting  Buch 

practices  as  those  which  disgraced  the 

prvaeni  faction  of  France ;  that  whenever 

4hej  were  ready  to  abandon  the  onet  and 

abttaha  from  the  other^  then  and  then 

fljNie  could  this  country  enter  into  any 

comievion  with  them,  with  a  due  regard 

either  to  her  honour  or  safety.     Upon 

th^ee  grpuAds  he  declared  his   decided 

epprbbatioo  of  iLhe  proposed  address. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  said,  that  he  could 
not  aee  the  policy  oTthe  war>  and  why  it 
4Higbt  no^  to  be  avoided.  At  the  begin- 
niiig  of  the  American  war>  the  country 
appeared  to  approve  pf  it ;  biit  when  the 
na&ufactttrer  loses  a  great  part  of  the 
produoe  of  his  Uibour,  will  he  not  curse 
the  war  that  has  been  so  imprudently 
tinderffken  I  He  was  entirely  indepen- 
dentt  aiod  wanted  nothing  from  either  mi- 
nisitry  or  oppofution ;  he  therefore  gave 
hi^  yqi/d  according  to  his  conscience!  and 
filiould  support  the  amendment. 

Lord  Porch^er  approved  of  the  war. 
He  said,  it  was  e  war,  not  of  dioice^  but 
necessity:  it  was  a  war  for  every  thing 
that  wfs  dear  to  us ;  perhaps  for  our  very 
existence.  It  was  not»  therefore,  a  war 
to  be  entered  upon  out  .mercantile  consi- 
delations.  They  were  not  to  balance  the 
probable  profit  and  loss.  They  were  not 
to  inquire  even  into  the  means  of  carry- 
ing it  ^.  If  we  were  reduced  to  our  last 
sbuling,  «re  should  not  tamely  lie  dowui 
aud  sufifer  ouDselves  to  be  crushed. 


Tlie  Earl  of  Kinnoul  gave  his  hearty 
support  to  tho  address.  For  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  men  and  measures 
in  .general,  he^  thought  there  ought  to  be 
but  one  voice,  hand,  and  heart,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  support  civil  order 
f^ld  government,  our  excellent  constitu* 
tion  m  church  and  state,  and  the  laws  and 
lua^istracy  of  the  realm,  by  which  alon^ 
^he  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  every 
individual,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest* 
can  be  duly  preserved.  From  the  con- 
duct of  France,  he  thought  war  inevitable, 
and  therefore  diould  vote  for  the  address. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  he 
owed  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  a 
clear  statement  of  the  reasons  which  ac« 
tuated  him  in  his  public  conduct.  He 
professed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  it  was  not  the  low  and  pitiful 
mvectives  that  daily  issued  from  the 
press,  that  should  make  him  shrink  from 
the  prosecution  of  those  reforms  that  he 
thought  essential  to  the  public  happiness. 
He  deplored  the  act  of  atrocity  lately 
perpetrated  in  France,  which  was  as  dia- 
taut  from  true  policy  as  from  humanity 
and  justice.  He  spoke  of  the  scene  of 
horror  with  pathetic  agitation ;  and  said, 
that  the  passions  of  the  multitude  of 
France  were  fatally  brought  into  the  pre- 
sent ferment  by  the  sanguinary  mani- 
festoes of  the  iuke  of  Brunswick.  Paris 
was  t^  be  consumed,  and  the  army  were 
to  exterminate  all  who  dared  to  oppose 
the  arrogance  of  despotism.  It  was  truer 
that  the  conduct  of  the  French  had  beeri 
horrid ;  but  he  augured  ill  of  the  ^iten- 
tion  of  the  British  minister^,  when  he 
saw  them  joining  with  their  just  com- 
plaints against  France,  the  most  insidious 
appeal  to  the  passions.  Good  God  I  if 
they  have  reasons  for  devoting  the  coun- 
try to  war,  cannot  these  reasons  stand 
the  test  of  sober  discussion  ?  Instead  of 
submittinir  the  grounds  of  complaint  to 
rational  ^quisitions,  a  vile  collection  of 
papers  is  distributed  at  your  lordships' 
doors,  pitifully  contrived  to  excite  your 
prejudices  a^nst  the  French  nation,  and 
to  turn  that  mto  matter  of  anger  and  re- 
sentment, which  ought  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  coolest  and  most  deliberate  reflec- 
tion. They  have  collected  all  the  absur- 
dities of  all  madmen ;  all  the  monstrous 
propositions  of  the  heated  imaginations 
of  mdividuals,  to  induce  you  to  believe 
that  this  nation  of  madmen  and  specu- 
latists  are  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  but  to 
be  crushed*    They  rouse  you  to  revenge, 
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instead  of  calKng  upon  yod  to  ddiberate. 
When  I  hear  of  the  intemperance  of  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Windham ;  when  I  heard 
ft  noble  lord,  during  the  riiort  eontuiii- 
ance  of  his  disinterested  support  of  go- 
vernment, calling  the  French  by  the  most 
opprobrious  terms ;  another  ciulinff  them 
<*  ferocious  beasts  f  and  when  I  daily 
hear  the  contemptible  calumnies  and  pro* 
▼oking  outcry  asainst  them,  can  I  wonder 
that  they  should  be  exasperated  in  re* 
turn,  and  that  the  multitude  in  both  coan- 
iries,  thus  goaded,  should  coounit  ads 
of  the  most  rancorous  hatred  ?  Is  this  the 
conduct  of  statesmen  and  legislators 
among  whom  dispassionate  reasoning  ought 
alone  to  predommate  ?  I  am  ready  to  own, 
that  the  acts  of  the  Convention,  for  the 
three  last  months,  have  been- monstrous 
and  absurd.  But  in  all  their  tdbsurdity 
and  wickedness,  they  have  manifested  an 
uniform  desire  of  maintaining  peace  and 
friendship  with  England.  He  read  some 
passages  relative  to  this  subject,  from  a 
report  made  by  Brissot ;  and  speaking  of 
Brissot  himself,  added,  that  he  was  proud 
to  rank  him  in  the  list  of  his  friends*  His 
virtues  and  talents  merited  the  acknow- 
ledgment. If  their  lordships  were  de- 
termined to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of 
-sound  policy  and  reason,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary.to  take  into  their  consideration  what 
were  the  objects  for  which  we  were  rush- 
inp^  into  a  war.  Was  it  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  in  the  league  of  kings,  as  it 
.was  termed,  to  restore  the  government  of 
France  to  its  former  state  and  principles : 
or  of  tottUly  extirpating  that  people? 
•Whatever  they  might  be,  would  it  not  be 
equally  prudent  and  necessaiy  to  examine 
well  into  the  means  by  which  war  was  to 
be  carried  on?  Whether,  under  the  im- 
mense load  of  debt  with  which  this  coun- 
tnr  already  groaned,  it  could  bear  such 
additional  burthens  as  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  vigour  and  effect 
to  our  operations  ?  But  most  of  all,  were 
they  not  bound  to  consider  well,  what 
might  be  the  probable  event  of  the  con- 
test? We  were  told,  that  Uie  French 
WestJndia  islands  would  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  our  wrros.  The  fact  was,  the 
•  French  cared  not  what  became  of  them  ; 
tliey  were  no  longer  necessary  to  their 
system ;  and  how  could  we  be  sure  that 
by  the  very  act  of  incorporation,  we 
might  not  be  introducing  into  our  own 
•islands  the  seeds  of  those  very  opinions 
we  seemed  so  detemined  to  root  out  ? 
^pposmg  the   French  completely  mis- 


taken in  their  theory,  were  we  sure  we  were 
abooi  to  pumie  die  proper  means  of 
reclaiming  them  from  their  errors?  It 
certainly  appeared  rathcir  paradoadcal  that 
the  sword  should  be  the  only  w«f  to  re- 
store men  to  a  right  node  of  thinking; 
and  ao  fin:  waa  he  ftiKD  being  of  that  op- 


don,  that  he  believed  it 


of  another 


measures  the  most  oalcolated  to  confinn 
them  in  their  opinions,  and  umte  than  m 
their  determinations.  He  affirmed,  diit 
«o  ftr  was  FWmce  from  beine  hostile  to 
thi8«counlry,  that,  as  fiur  as  feu  within  itn 
kaawMge  of  them,  during  hia  late  ren- 
deDoe<among  them,  he  could  with  trut& 
afirm,  that  all  individtiala,  of  whatever 
rank  oratation,  in  power  or  oat  of  power^ 
professed  the  utmost  desire  to  preserve 
peace  and  harmony  between  tne  two 
countries. 

Viscount  Stormont  said,  the  question 
was  one  of  the  most  important  that  ever 
called  for  the  consideration  of  parliamait 
He  urged  the  propriety  of  strengtheniDg 
the  hands  of  government,  in  the  present 
critical  situation  of  affairs.     He  took  no- 
1109  pf  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
present  state  and  resources  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  and  those  of  Franee«     HesaidFiaace 
had  acknowled^d  a  deficit  of  seven  mil- 
lions  sterling,  m  one  month;  and  what 
country  on  earth  could  sustain  sncb  a  de- 
ficiency 4ong  ?  It  was  true,  theConvention 
had  issued  eighty  millions  in  assignsts, 
but  where  was  the  fund  to  render  them  of 
any  value,  or  to  give  security  to  those  who 
took  them?  He  spoke  of  the  ezecutioDof 
the  late  king,  as  one  of  the  most  baiharoos 
acta  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  anj 
country.  Jiaving  had  the  honour  to  be 
long  in  a  public  situation,  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  acquaintinghimself  with  the 

French  monarch  intimately,  and  if  eva 
there  was  a  man  who  had  more  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  about  him  than  an^ 
ther,  it  was  Louis  16th.     He  showed 
that  under  the  pretence  of  freedom,  the 
French  were  m  full  exercise  of  the  most 
unparaUeled  despotism.    Wehadmoieto 
fear  than  ever  from  the  ambition  and  po- 
licy of  France ;  she  pretended  to  annul  au 
treaties  made  between  sovereignly  becaase 
the  people  were  not  a  contractiog  p"^' 
and,  in  that  case,  aU  the  treaties  im  ac- 
tually existed,  must  be  annulled,    ne  cer- 
tainly did  not  approve  of  war,  if  It  coaw 
possibly  be  avoided.    It  was  ^^*^ 
calculate  its  expense,  <>'^"**^™*P*'r^ 
consequences ;  but  he  was  sure  ne  vio 
not  repent  the  opiaioa  he  had  jost  fff^ 
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i»ec«sse  he  was  convinced  in  hit  con- 
BCtence  that  it  was  absolutely  necessarj. 
He  could  not  allow  that  it  would  be  » war 
against  liberty,  and  in  favour  of  despotism, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  liberty  in 
France.  In  no  country  in  the  world, 
could  any  parallel  be  found  to  the  t3rran*, 
nical  proceedings  that  bad  been  carried  on' 
there. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdonm  said,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  deplore  what  had  now  hap- 
oened  with  respect  to  the  late  unfortunaie 
tong  of  France,  though  he  was  persuaded* 
that  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  monarch 
might,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, in  rcfosins  to  open  a  negodation 
with  the  French  republic,  by  which  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  might  have 
been  saved.    Among  a  body  of  men  con- 
sisting of  seven  hundred,  a  majority  of 
Bve  hundred  might  have  been  obtained  at 
less  expense  than' it  would  cost  to  carry 
t>n  the  present  war  for  a  single  day.    He 
had,  during  the  course  of  his  political  life 
been   engaged  in  two  wars;  the  first  of 
which  commenced  in  despondency,  and 
terminated  in  triumph ;  the  last  had  begun 
in  confidence,  aaa  ended  in  despair,  and 
both,  bv  Iheir  a^eamnlated  pressure,  had 
laid  a  debt  of  150  milb'on  on  the  nation. 
Ministers  bad  specified  two  grounds  on 
which  thf^w  wished  to  enter  into  a  war  with 
France :  the  one,  to  prevent  her  aggran- 
dizement;  the  other  to  stop  the  progress 
of  her  principles.    During  the  time  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  perhaps  the  wisest  mi- 
nister that  England  ever  saw,  France  was 
suffered  to  take  possession  of  Lorraine,  a 
province    infinitely  more  iN||pab]e  than 
Savoy,  without  the  slightest  molestation ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  she  was  permitted 
to  seize  Corsio^  without  any  interruption 
from  Great  Britwn.    The  noble  secretary 
had  stated,  that  it  would  be  as  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  Europe,  if  the  Belgic 
provinces  should  be  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  as  if  they  were  united  to 
the  commonwealth  of  France ;  and  in  so 
doing,  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the 
n^ociation  formerly  carried  on  between 
Mr.  Vandermersdi  and  the  British  minis- 
try, and  the  plan  which  had  been  con- 
certed between  our  court  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  for  wresting  those  territories  from 
the  House  of  Austria.    With  respect  to 
French  principles,  as  they  had  been  deno- 
mbated,  those  principles  had  been  ex- 
ported firom  us  to  Frasce,  and  could  not 
be  litd  to  have  originated  among  the  peo- 


ple of  the  latter  country.  The  new  prin- 
ciples of  government,  founded  on  the  abo- 
lition of  the  old  feudid  system,  were  origi- 
nally  propagated  among  us  by  the  dean  of 
Gloucester,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  had  since 
been  more  generally  inculcated  by  Dr, 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  work  on  the  Wealth  of 
Natioiis,  which  had  been  recommended  as 
a  book  necessary  for  the  information  of 
youth,  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  Uie  Human 
Mind.  But  whatever  these  principles 
tveie,  a  metaphysical  war  was  not  the 
aeant  of  extmguishing  them ;  and,  as  te 
Fmnce,  it  could  not  be  hoped,  that  the 
utmost  success  would  give  us  the  posses- 
sion of  that  country,  into  which  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  had  dreaded  to  march, 
even  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  An 
attempt  upon  it  would  be  as  ridiculous 
as  Charles  ^nd's  threat  to  the  mayor 
of  London,  that  he  would  move  his  court 
to  Windsor  9  to  which  the  mayor  replied, 
**  What!  did  your  majesty  sav  that  yon 
would  move  the  Thames  to  Windsor!" 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  French  people  ren- 
dered them  formidable  enemies,  however 
they  might  now  be  despised.  He  did  not 
know  whether  one  Englishman  could  beat 
ten  Frenchmen,  but  he  was  sure,  that  one 
enthusiasjt  could  beat  ten  mercenaries; 
and,  in  a  conversation  at  which,  in  an  early 
part  of  his  life,  he  had  been  present  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  some 
other  generals,  the  same  opinion  had  been 
declared  by  ^e  company.  Though  he 
could  not  pretend  to  any  correspondence 
which  could  entitle  him  to  anv  extraordi- 
nary intelligence,  yet  he  could  with  confi- 
dence affirm,  that  France  was  much  dis- 
posed to  be  directed  by  the  current  opi- 
nion in  this  kingdom ;  and  in  consei^uence 
of  this  predilection,  England  had  it  now 
in  her  power  to  act  the  most  glorious  part 
that  had  ever  been  assigned  to  any  nation. 
She  might  establish  a  constitution  in 
France  congenial  to  her  wishes,  and  ex- 
tricate Austria  and  our  ally,  Prussia,  from 
the  dilemma  in  which  these  two  powers 
were  involved.  The  temporary  decrease 
of  our  public  expenditure  had  been  the  ef- 
fect of  a  lon^  peace ;  but  we  had  no  per- 
manent fund  by  which  we  could  support 
the  expense  of  a  war.  The  French,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  power  which  their  Con- 
vention possessed  of  creating  assignats, 
had  an  unlimited  capacity  of  obtaining 
credit  to  whatever  amount  it  pleased. 
As  a  proof  of  what  he  asserted,  he  ap- 
pealed to  a  communication  made  by  gene- 
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al  Dumourier  to  the  National  ConrentioDy 
and  which  bad  not  been  jpreyiously  coin* 
municated  to  any  but  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. By  thispieceof  intelligence,  it  appeared 
that  Dumourier  had  negociated  a  loan  from 
the  clergy  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  the 
produce  of  which  be  would  be  enabled  to 
maintain  an  army  of  120,000  men  for  ten 
months.  Theideaof  takingpoaaettionofthe 
French  coloniea  could  hardly  be  realised ; 
and,  if  we  could  obtain  tbem»  we  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  restoring  them 
m  an  eouhralent  for  the  losses  sustamad 
by  our  alliea  on  the  continent.  AnAivsM 
wo  assured  that  the  first  step  of  the  Frcsch 
would  not  be  to  arm  the  negroes,  by  which 
im  universal  insurrection  in  all  our  West^ 
India  islands  might  be  excited  ?  The  petty 
privateers  of  France  would  deiHtrey  our 
trade;and  considering  the  case  in  all  its 
drcumstaacea,  die  war  must  be  ruinous, 
and  unpopular  in  the  country.  It  was  not 
a  war  whurh  specified  any  particular  injury 
wludi  we  hsA  sustained  as  a  ground  of 
lioatilities ;  it  was  a  war  commenced  on  ac- 
count of  metaphysical  opinions.  The 
atates  of  Hollana  were  in  the  most  de- 
fenceless condition,  and  no  force  we  could 
aupply  wasadeauateto  theirsafety.  Con* 
aidmng,  therefore,  the  question  in  every 
point  of  view,  he  would  vote  against  the 
address. 

The  Lard  Chancellor  *  observed,  diat 
though  he  was  unwilling  to  accuse  noble 
lords  of  irregularity,  yet  he  could  not 
iielp  remarking,  that  the  motion  which 
was  at  present  under  1;^  consideration  of 
the  House,  had  been  totally  lost  sight  of, 
the  order  iof  the  day  not  calling  upon 
them  to  decide  upon  the  question  of 
f>eace  or  war,  but  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  an  address  in  con- 
aeouence  ot  his  majesty's  message.  It 
had  been  observed,  that  in  the  message 
to  whidi  he  alluded,  several  remaiis 
were  introduced  in  relation  to  the  murder 
of  the  late  king  of  France,  which  the 
House  had  been  told  were  calcuhited 
rather  to  inflame  their  passions  than  to 
convince  their  understandings.  Passion, 
in  his  opinidn,  had  little  to  do  with  the 
present  case ;  it  being  ody  a  transient 
emotion  of  the  ndnd,  whereas  the  tragica] 
event  iHiich  had  lately  happened  at  Faris 
had  not  <mly  changed  the  garb  of  the 

•  Alexander  lord  Loughborough.  On  the 
a^h  of  January  179d,  his  loidshipwas  called 
by  his  majesty  to  succeed  lord  Thurlow  on  the 
■Chancery  Bench. 


natkm,  but  seemed  te  inpresa  eveiy  in* 

dividual  in  it  with   aorrow*    It  swdy, 
then,  would  have  beea  indeoeat  to  hare 
omitted  taking  notice  of  it  in  themesnae 
before  the  House.    The  next  part  of  toe 
message  rehOed  to  tlie  views  of  aggnm- 
disement  on  the  part  of  France.    The 
noble  nuurquis  had  stated  that  this  was  a 
war  of  metaphysics,  but  who  were  die 
metaphysicians?      Thej    were   190,000 
French  soldiers,  and  their  cannon,  sod 
bayonds  were  the  arguments  they  uied 
Their  e&cts  had  been  felt  and  their  lei- 
sona  taught  at  Nice,  Frankfort,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Geneva.      They  did  not 
allow  the  people  any  choice  in  their  go- 
vermneat  pr  laws,  but  obliged  them  to 
receive  suoh  as  were  made  by  the  Coo* 
vention*.   Frankfort  had  expressly  said, 
^  we  want  none  of  tout  laws,  oun  sie 
the  best  in  the  world;   wehavealwsji 
been  free,  and  wish  not  to  change  them  * 
and  the  most  arbitrary  imposts  were  le- 
vied upon  her  in  conaequence  of  thii  de* 
claration*    In  the  Netheriaods,  they  hid 
do^  the  aame :    the  people  wished  for 
their  own  judges,  theur  own  lairs,  snd 
theur  own  religion ;    they  wished  to  be 
free,  and  not  to  be  obKged  to  adopt  tbe 
customs  of  France ;  •  tNtf  caanon  were 
planted  evenr  where  to  lenfecce  the  doc* 
trines   of    these    new    ma^physidaitf* 
Hicy  wished  to  restore  the  aonstitutioB 
established    by   their    ancient   priocei, 
under  which  their  ancestors  were  ^ott« 
rishing  and  happy,  when  the  other  statei 
of  Europe  w^e  plunged  in  compsrstire 
ignorance   and  barh^sm.     The  noUe 
marquess  had  observed,  that  whea  I^* 
raine  an^^^rsica  were  aubjagated  bj 
France,  no  alarm  had  been  tdcen  by  the 
then  existing  administration  of  the  cood* 
try ;  but  it  surely  was  a  strangle  aigom^ 
to  assert,  that  because  we  had  not  resisted 
the  formv  encroachments  oi  Frsoce,  we 
were  therefore  tamely  to  aubaat^  to  htf 
future  and>itious  projects.     Duriiig  tbe 
reign  of  Louis  14th,  that  prince  had  claim 
to  certain  cities  ia  the  Germanic  eiap^ 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhiiae^  .^^ 
likewise  to  part  of  the  Spanish  dominioitf 
in  the  Netherlands ;  but  even  he,  thoi^ 
he  made  a  {Hrovjaionary  conquest  of  them» 
still  preserved  to  their  inhabitaato  m 
exercise  of  their  private  rj^its»  Bsd  tae 
enjoyment  of  their  private  property ;  «"* 
on  the  condusion  of  hostiUties  they  were 
^eneraUy  taatored  to  their  fonmer  situar 
tion.     fiut  as  aAirs  now  stand'  *^  ^^ 
scvoely  aufficient  to  require  rf  f '"^ 
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to  retdim  wiftlii  her  ancient  Um(tt>  for 
she  muft  Btill  leave  behind  her  the  con- 
tamination of  her  dOctrineS)  and  the  poi- 
son of  her  example*    He  must  suopose 
himself  to  be  nuataken,  for  ai  God  waa 
Us  jadge,  he  could  gcarcely  imagine  any 
member  of  the  House  could  serieusly 
ui^  it,  when  he  stated  it  as  having  been 
asserted  by  a  noMe  lord,  that  on  account 
^  the  weakness  ef  our  allies,  we  were 
justified  in  desertinj^  their  cause.    Such 
a  doctrine  was  so  intamons  in  itself  as  to 
need  no  confutation,  and  he  would  not 
msiiH  die  understan^Kng  of  the  House  hj 
dwelfiag  upon  it.     In  order  to  magnify 
the  resources  of  Firtmce,  it  had  been  said 
that  DimuAirier  had  negociated  a  loan 
with  the  etergy  of  Brabant,  and  this  in- 
formation had  been  derived  fh>m   the 
Mottiteur.    According  U>  the  knowledge 
he  had  obtained  from  this  source,  he  had 
discovered  that  this  pretended  loan  con- 
Rsted  of  drafts  drawn  by  Dumourier  at 
sight,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    As  a 
proof  of  the  uneasiness  vaniet  which  the 
Beven  tmited  provinces  Id^ured  on  ac- 
oomit  of  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  he 
wonld  appeal  to  a  passage  in  the  same 
paper,  in  wlrich  it  is  said,  that  tiie  Dutch, 
since  the  preparations  of  England,  were 
preparing  to  make  every  resistance.    In 
the  commencement  of  die  present  cen- 
tury we  had  a  set  of  courtiers,  who  then 
were  the  correspondents  of  FWmee,  and 
whhed  to  introduce  its  iVippery,  folly, 
and  frivolity  among  us ;  hut  nappily  tne 
spirit  of  the  people  defeated  the  attempt. 
And  though  the  new-fangled  doctrines  of 
that  people  could  hardly  deceive  the  pe- 
netration of  the  lowest  graduate  in  the 
schools,  yet  the  practical  effect  of  these 
miserable  lessons  ought  to  be  resisted  to 
the  utmost  of  otir  power.    In  die  works 
of  dean  Tucker,  Adam  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Stewart,  to  whidi    allusions  had  been 
made,  no  doctrines  inimical  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government,  the  morals  or 
ruigion  of  mankind  were  contained ;  and 
th^refbre  to  trace  the  errors  of  the  Rrench 
to  these  causes  was  manifestly  fallacious. 
—The  learned  lord  dwelt  upon  the  lan- 
goa^  of  M.  Dupont,  which  was  so  well 
received  in  the  National  Assembly;  in 
which,  besides  the  profession  of  atheism, 
he  also  declared  die  collateral  resolution 
of  exterminating  all  kings  whatever.    It 
was  consistent  and  true  in  the  general 
course  of  afiairs,  that. those  who  held 
athebtloal  prindples,  and  injected  the 
adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  should 


also  disclaim  all  allegiance  to  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state.  To  hold  such  doo* 
trines  betrayed  a  coarse  and  vulgar  iatel- 
Icct,  incapable  of  observing  the  sublime 
order  of  nature;  and  was  evidence,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a  wicked,  bsse,  and  un<- 
mtefoi  mind,  receiving  oontinually  the 
favours  of  Providence  without  acknow* 
lodging  the  oblisation..-.>Referring  to'  lord 
Lauderdale'sacknowledjimentoffriendship 
and  intereounie  with  Bnssot,  he  observe^ 
that  fliendship  and  attachment  were  mai* 
ters  of  taste  more  than  of  feeSng  or  afto* 
ttim;  and  as  he  possessed  none  of  the  mo« 
dera  innovating  taste  himselfySO  washemi- 
abletoaoconntforitinothers.  The  taste  of 
many  might  incline  them  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  contemi^tion  <tf  the  aits,  of  pieces 
ef  ancient  sculpture,  of  cities  laid  in  nims» 
of  palaces  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  of 
prostrate  temples,  fte.  But  the  preinul* 
mg  taste  now  was  fbr  rerokitions,  mas^ 
sacre,  war,  confusion,  amd  die  murder  of 
kings;  and  he  certainly  did  not  envy 
that  taste  which  induced  any  one  to  eon* 
ttact  friendship  with  the  Usftders  in  the 
propagsiUon  of  such  principles.  Miicli 
had  been  said,  and  acrimomouriy  too,  of 
kkigs  leading  crusades  against  Fhmoet 
whereas,  in  met,  it  was  tlie  French  them* 
selves  who  were  embarked  in  a  crusade 
against  aH  the  governments  of  the  winrld— a 
crusade  more  wicked,  and  infinitdy  more 
ruinous  than  those  of  ancient  times  which 
were  prompted  bjr  devotion.  The  Asiatio 
diief  of  the  assassins,  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains,  who  was  the  terror  of  the 
christian  crusaders,  was  extremely  welt 
calculated  to  be  a  confederate  with  those 
atheists.  He  had  everv  quality  to  entide 
him  to  shine  as  a  French  hero.  The 
learned  lord  ridiculed  the  argument 
against  opposing  opinion  by  force  of 
arms,  when  diese  very  opinionB  were  pro- 
paaated  by  cannons,  oagmrs,  poisons, 
and  open  assassinations ;  when  they  even 
proscribed  the  parties  they  were  opposed 
to,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world  pro*- 
claimed  reward  and  honours  to  the  as* 
sassins  of  kinss. 

The  Amendment  was  then  put  and  ne- 
gatived without  a  division;  after  which, 
the  modon  for  the  address  was  agreed 
to. 

Protest  against  the  Reieetum  of  the 
Amendment  to  the  Address*]  '^^  follow- 
ing Protest  was  entered  on  the  Journals : 
«  Dissentient, 

1.  «  Because  the  immediate  tendency 
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of  the  address  is,  to  plunge  the  nation 
into  a  war. 

£•  '<  Because  we  consider  war  as  an 
evil  of  such  ma^tude,  that  nothing  but 
absolute  necessity  can  justify  it. 

S.  "  Because  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
danger  to  this  country  which  renders 
war  necessary. 

4.  **  Because  the  observance  of  good 
faith  towards  our  allies  does  not  require 
us  to  engage  in  war,  his  majesty's  nunis- 
teiB  havmg  admitted,  that  Holland  has 
not  demanded  our  interference,  and  it 
being  notorious  that  Prussia  has  been  the 
aggressor  against  France. 

5.  '<  Because,  though  we  feel  the  ut- 
most horror  at  the  atrocious  act  of  cru- 
elty and  injustice  mentioned  in  the  ad- 
dress, we  think  that  no  mjustice,  however 
flamnt,  committed  in  a  foreign  state, 
and  having  no  relation  to  other  countriesy 
is  a  just  ground  for  making  war. 

6.  <^  Because  we  are  more  likely  to 
obtain  the  objects,  whether  of  policy  or 
principle,  in  the  way  of  negociation  than 
war;  die  aversion  of  France  to  break 
with  this  country,  which  has  lately  stood 
the  test  of  repe^«d  provocations,  putting 
it  in  our  power  at  this  moment  to  give 
|>eace  to  aU  Europe ;  whereas,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  war,  we  shall  put  all  at  stake; 
we  shall  be  to  join  a  leaeue,  whose  dura- 
tion cannot  be  depended  on ;  our  marine 
will  be  to  act  against  armed  vessels  only, 
and  that  of  the  Frendi  against  a  trade 
which  covers  every  quarter  of  the  globe* 

7.  **  Because  in  no  view  of  policy,  can 
we  discover  any  advantage  to  be  obtained 
to  this  country  by  war,  however  success- 
ful. The  experience  of  our  two  last  wars 
has  taup;ht  us  the  little  value  of  forei^ 
acquisitions;  for  having  lost  America  m 
the  last  oi  them,  we  now  enjoy  a  more 
beneficial  intercourse  with  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  than  we  did  when  it  formed 
a  part  of  ifte  British  dominion* 

8.  '<  Because  we  think  it  the  interest 
of  this  countiy  to  preserve  peace  with  all 
mankind,  but  more  especially  with 
France. 

9.  '*  Because  even  if  it  should  be 
thought  consonant  to  the  honour  and 
magnanimity  of  this  nation  to  seek  the 
depression  of  France,  that  end  will  be 
most  effectually  promoted  b^  leaving 
them  to  their  own  internal  dissentions, 
instead  of  uniting  them  by  an  hostile  ag- 
gression in  a  common  cause>  and  thus 
calling  forth  all  their  energy. 

10.  "  Because  as'  every  war  must  be 


condnded  by  a  peace,  negociatioD  muat 
at  some  time  take  plaoe,  and  we  must  ul- 
timately depend  upon  the  good  &ith  of 
France,  unless  we  proceed  upon  a  prin* 
oi{^  of  partition*  conquest,  or  extenni- 
nation. 

11.  **  Because  the  measures  now  in 
view  will  utterly  derange  our  8;^stem  of 
finance,  our  war  resources  having  been 
a{^lied  towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
our  peace  establishment,  in  consequence 
of  which  our  floating  unfunded  debt, 
which  amounted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war  only  to  3,100,000/.  has 
accumulated  to  above  ten  millions,  exclu- 
sive of  India  bonds ;  besides  which,  the 
additional  e&ct  that  the  late  enormous 
extension  of  private  banking,  to  an 
amount  unknown,  may  have  upon  our 
public  credit  in  case  of  war,  is  what  no 
one  can  foresee. 

12.  <<  Because  we  dread  the  increase  of 
those  public  burthens,  which  already  bear 
so  hard  on  the  poorer  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  because  we  are  convinced  that 
nothing  can  endanger  our  happ^  con- 
stitution, but  an  mterruption  <u  those 
blessing  which  it  now  affords  us,  by  the 
calamities  of  an  unnecessary  war. 

«  Laksjdowk. 
'"  Lauderdai.s.'* 
<<  Dissentient, 
*'  For  the  1st,  2d,  Sd  reasons— and  for 
that  part  of  the  4th,  beginning  with  the 
word  (interference).     For  the  whole  of 
the  5th  and  12th  reasons. 

«  Daa£T«r 

Earl  Stanhope*s  Protest  against  a  War 
x^kh  France.']    Earl  Stanhope  entered  the 
following  Protest : 
<<  Dissentient, 

1st,  ^<  Because  war  is^a  state  so  uona* 
tural,  so  barbarous  in  itself,  so  calamitous 
in  its  e&cts  so  immoral  when  unnecessary, 
and  so  atrocious  when  unjust,  that  every 
friend  of  humanity  should  endeavour  to, 
avoid  it ;  and  die  establishment  of  a  pa- 
cific system  ought  to  be  the  first  pohcy 
of  a  wise  and  enlightened  nation. 

2dly,  <<  Because  peaee  is  alwavs  for  the 
interest  of  the  common  people  in  all 
countries.  And  Great  Britain  and 
France,  from  their  peculiar  situation,  have 
an  evident  interest  to  remain  at  peace 
with  each  other. 

Sdlv,  "  Because  it  is  a  well  known  &ct 
that  the  Mople  in  France,  are  in  ^eneral^ 
extremely  desirous  to  maintam  and 
strengtheni  becreen   that   oountiy  and 
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thid,  the  bondi  of  amity  and  friendship. 
And  ever  since  the  overthrow  of  despO'* 
tism  in  France,  the  commonalty  in  that 
nation  have  such  irresistible  weight,  that 
we  misfat  rest  assured  that»  as  peace  with 
Great  Britain  is  for  the  interest,  and  is 
the  wish  of  the  people  in  Fnuice,  it  would 
therefore  be  the  constant  object  of  their 
government,  if  not  first  provoked  by  our 
ministers,  by  such  acts  as  the  sending 
away  the  French  ambassador,  and  ex- 
pressly refssing  to  acknowledge  their  new 
goverament* 

4tlily,  <*  Because  the  old,  despotic,  and 
detestable  government  in  France,  from  its 
secrecy,  its  perfidy,  treachery  and  restless 
sunbition,  has  been  the  fatal  cause  of 
many  wars  in  Euroi>e  for  several  centu- 
ries past. — ^Therefore,  any  assistance 
g:iven  on  the  part  of  our  government  to 
suij  power  in  Europe  that  is  endeavour- 
ing to  restore  that  tyrannical  form  of 
govemment  in  France,  is  injurious  to  the 
true  interests  of  diis  country.— And  the 
people  of  France  have,  moreover,  as  just 
a  right  to  enjoy  civil  liberty  as  ourselves. 
5thly,  ^  Because  a  war  with  France  is 
at  present  most  impolitic,  extremely  dan* 
gerous  to  our  sillies  the  Dutch,  ha- 
sardoiM  with  respect  to  the  internal 
peace  and  external  power  of  this  coun- 
try, aad  is  likely  to  be  highly  injurious 
to  our  commerce,  which  is  the  great 
source  of  our  wealth,  naval  sn^n^h,  and 
prosperity.  And  any  material  interrup- 
tion to  the  trade,  manufactures  and  in- 
dustry of  this  kingdom,  may  at  this  time, 
be  attended  with  consequences  the  most 
fatal. — Hie  war  may,  therefore,  prove  to 
be  a  war  against  our  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, against  the  proprietors  of  our 
funds,  against  our  paper  currency,  and 
against  every  descnption  of  property  in 
this  country. 

6thly,  '*  Because  every  man  of  feeling 
mnst  exceedingly  lament  the  numerous 
taxes  and  oppressive  burthens  already 
home  by  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and 
also  the  present  high  price  of  various  ne- 
cessary articles  of  life ;  and  if  an  unwise 
^tem  of  policy  be  pursued,  it  must  ine- 
vitably increase  those  burthens  and 
eventaally  pat  those  necessaries  of  life 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  laborious  part  of 
the  conununity. 

And  7thly,  <<  Because  these  misfortunes 
ought  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  as  it 
dnrly  appears  that  it  would  still  be  most 
euf  to  avoid  them,  if  oar  misisters  were 
to  prefer  a  mild,  just  attd  yHf  ific  qrstem, 
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to  the  horrors  of  war,  carnage  and  de- 
vastation. 

( Signed  )  "  Stanhope.'' 

The  Address  as  at  first  proposed  was 
then  put  and  agreed  to. 

Mcium  for  a  Committee  to  consider  qf 
Meansfr  expediting  the  TrialofMr.  Hast' 
ings*"]  Feb.  1 1 .  Major  Maiiland  rose,  to 
make  his  promised  motion,  respecting  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings*  He  said,  that  in 
what  he  was  about  to  say,  nothing  was  far-* 
ther  from  his  thoughts,  than  to  touch  upon 
the  political  character  of  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  mider  impeachment :  or  to  ar- 
raign the  justice  of  the  House  in  sending 
him  to  trial,  or  to  censure  the  conduct  of 
the  managers ;  but  still  he  must  state  the 
extreme  leneth  of  the  trial,  as  a  departure 
from  that  principle  of  the  law  of  England, 
which  required  that  judgment  should  be 
speedily  given  in  all  cases,  so  that  punish* 
ment  might  soon  overtake  guilt,  or  an 
acquittal,  speedily  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  innocence  of  tlie  accused.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  departure  from 
this  principle  had  been  greater  than  had 
ever  been  known  on  any  former  occasion, 
and  the  trial  protracted  to  a  length  un- 
exampled and  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  this  or  any  kingdom.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings  had  now  been  nine  years  under  ac« 
cusation ;  and  nearly  six  years  upon  his 
trial.  When  it  was  considered,  that  this 
gentleman  had  returned  home  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  and  with  a  consti- 
tution impaired  by  the  cares  and  fatigues 
necessarily  attendant  upon  the  govem- 
ment of  a  great  empire,  and  broken  by  a 
long  residence  in  a  sultry  climate,  he  was 
sure  that  no  man  could,  by  any  calcula- 
tion, suppose  that  his  life  could  have 
lasted  six  years  from  the  day  of  his  re* 
turn ;  and  yet,  during  a  period  to  which 
no  one  could  have  presumed  his  life 
would  have  been  protracted,  had  tliis  un- 
fortunate gentleman  been  kept  upon  his 
tried,  bending  every  year  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  justice  of  his 
country.  The  length  of  this  trial  had 
been  noticed  in  a  neighbouring  nation, 
and  would  no  doubt  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment by  those  who  were  disaffected  to 
the  constitution  of  England.  From  fo- 
reign or  domestic  foes  he  was  anxious  to 
take  away  every  plausible  argument 
against  the  constitution,  that  nught  be 
drawn  from  the  delay  of  justice,  occa«- 
sioned  by  the  unprecedented  length  of 
this  trial :  and  it  was  his  sincere  wish  that 
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some  member  would  undertake  the  task 
of  devising  a  plan  for  expediting  proceed- 
ings in  criminal  cases,  and  renaering  it 
impossible  that    any   other   trial  shmild 
ever  be  protracted  to  so  astonishing  a 
length.    In  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
hardship  thrown  upon  Mr.  Hastings,  by 
the  unexampled  length  of  his  trial,  he 
had  resolved  to  move  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  consider  of  means 
for  expediting  the  proceedings ;  and  he 
meant  in    that  committee  to  move  two 
specific  propositions,  one,  that  the  ma- 
nagers should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on 
the  trial,  though  the  House  of  Commons 
should  not   be   present  in  Westminster 
Hall.    Of  this  he  was  aware  that  there 
was  only  one  precedent,  and  that  was  in 
the   impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford :   he  was  also  aware,   that  this  mede 
was  not  without  inconvenience  and  ob- 
jection ;   for  many  cases  might  arise,  in 
which  the  managers  might  have  occasion 
to  withdraw  and  consult  their  principals, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  great 
delay>  if  the  House  was  not  at  hum  and 
sitting.      But  this  objection   would  not 
appear  very  forcible  to  those  who  co^- 
sideredy  that  on  the  da^^s  of  trial  the  at- 
tendance of  members  in  the  House  was 
generally  very  thin.     The  other  specific 
proposition  which  he  meant  to  move  in 
the    committee  was,   that  a  conference 
might  be  proposed  to  the  Lords,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  means  for  accelerat- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  trial.    He  con- 
cluded  by   moving,    "  That  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  consider  of  means 
for  expediting  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment   now.  depending    against    Warren 
Hastings,  esq.  and  to  report  the  same  to 
the  House." 

Mr.  Dundas  agreed,  that  no  blame  was 
imputable  to  the  House,  who  directed, 
the  Lords  who  were  to  try,  or  the  mana- 
gers who  conducted  the  impeachment. 
If  it  was  true  that  the  attendance  of  the 
House  had  not  been  so  fuU  as  could 
be  wished,  it  was  also  to  be  noted 
that  from  circumstances  unavoidable, 
the  managers  box  had  not  always  been 
so  full  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
trial.  The  hon.  eentleman  had  ratlier 
unnecessarily  alluokd  to  remarks  made 
upon  the  length  of  the  trial  elsewhere. 
*'  .The  farce  of  Mr.  Hastings's  trial,"  he 
believed  it  was  called  in  Brissot's  report. 
With  the  author  of  that  report  he  had 
neither  friendship  nor  acquaintance;  but 
be  had  seea  that  the  trial  was  mentioned 


in  it  as  a  contrast  to  a  more  suAimary 
mode,  which  the  reporter  hoped  would 
be  adopted  for  trying  ministers.     If  any 
thing  like  that  more  summary  mode  sug- 
gested by  his  friend  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  was  what  the  hon.  gentleman 
meant  to  recommend,  he  should  be  in- 
clined to  prefer  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, slow  as  it  was.     If  the  committee 
could  devise    any  means  of  expediting 
the  trial,  he  should  not  oppose  it,  al- 
though he  did  not  think  that  much  could 
be  done.    He  regretted  the  length  of  the 
trial,  both  as  a  hardship  on  the  party  ac- 
cused, if  innocent,  and  as  a  delay  and  in- 
jury to  the  justice  of  the  country,  if  he 
was  guilty.     But  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  Uie  trial  differed  nuiterially  from  any 
former   trial  by  impeachment.      It  em* 
braced    the   numerous     transactions  d 
many  years :    the  materials  of  evidence 
were  to  be  brought  from  a  distant  coun- 
try ;  and  they  were  ten  times  more  tc 
luminous    than    any    before    collected. 
With   respect  to  providing  against  the 
recurrence  of  any  similar  case  that  was 
already  done  by   the  act    appointing  a 
court  of  judicature  for  the  tnai  of  delin- 
quencies committed  in  India.      Of  the 
two  things  intended  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man^  that  of  empowering  the  managen 
to  attend  the  trial  without  the  House,  he 
thought  might  be  adopted,  for  he  wn 
not  quite  satisfied  with   the  reasons  oo 
which  it  had  been  set  aside  on  a  fonner 
occasion ;  but  a  conference  with  the  Lords, 
he    did  not  conceive  to  be  the  proper 
mode  of  obtaininff  a  closer  attention  to  the 
trial,  even  if  a  aoser  attention  could  be 
given.    The  Lords  in  their  judicial  capa- 
city might  object  to  makine  any.anange- 
ment  for  expediting  a  trial  with  onej^ 
the   parties.      Perhaps    a   better  mode 
would  be  for  the  accusers  and  the  accused 
to  compare  the  state  of  their  evidence 
and  the  lords  would  not  object  to  any 
mode  of  saving  time,  on  which  both  the 
parties  were  agreed*    It  would  theretcie 
be    advisable  for  the  committee  to  g^ 
such  information  from  the  managers  im 
the  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  as  could  be 
given  with  propriety. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  motion 
was  agreed  tO|  and  a  comniittee  «?• 
pointed. 

Copies  of  Lord  Auckland's  Defkr^ 
and  Memorial  to  the  States  Generai'} 
Feb.  11.  The  foUowing  Papers  were  w<* 
before  both^«se,rr^^gl^ 
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and  Memorial  to  the  States  General, 
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Translation  of  a  Declaration  deli- 
vered by  Lord  Auckland  to  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces; 
4ated  Hague,  Nov.  16tb,  1792. 

Declaration. 

The  undersigned  ambassador  extraor- 
Anarj  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  has  received  the  King*s 
orders  to  inrorm  their  high  mightinesses 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, that  his  Majesty,  seeing  the  theatre 
of  war  brought  so  near  to  the  frontiers  of 
Che  republic  by  the  recent  events  which 
hare  happened,  and  being  sensible  of  the 
uneasiness  which  may  naturally  result 
from  such  a  situation,  thinks  it  due  to  the 
connexion  which  subsists  between  him 
and  the  republic,  that  he  should  renew  to 
their  high  mightinesses  on  this  occasion, 
the  assurances  of  his  inviolable  friendship, 
and  of  his  determination  to  execute,  at 
all  times,  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  all 
tfae  different  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  so  happdy  concluded  in  1788,  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  their  high  mighti- 


In  making  to  their  high  mightinesses 
this  declaration,  the  king  is  very  far  from 
supposing  the  probability  of  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  parties  to 
violate  the  territory  of  the  republic,  or  to 
meddle  in  the  internal  concerns  of  its 
government.  The  king  is  persuaded  that 
the  conduct  which,  in  concert  with  his  ma- 
jesty, their  high  mightinesses  have  hither- 
to observed,  and  the  respect  to  which  the 
situation  of  his  majesty  and  the  republic 
justly  entitles  them,  are  sufficient  to  re- 
move any  ground  of  such  apprehension. 
His  majesty,  therefore,  conndenUy  ex- 
pects that  no  events  of  the  war  wiU  lead 
to  any  circumstance  from  without,  which 
may  be  injurious  to  the  rights  of  their 
high  mightinesses;  and  he  strongly  re- 
commends to  them  to  employ,  in  concert 
with  his  majesty,  an  unremitted  attention 
and  firmness  to  repress  any  attempts 
whidi  ma3r  be  made  to  disturb  the  inter- 
nal tranquillity  of  the  provinces. 

His  majesty  has  directed  this  commu- 
nication to  be  made  to  their  high  mighti- 
nesses, in  the  full  persuasion  that  notning 
can  more  effectually  conduce  to  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  both  countries, 
than  the  continuance  of  that  intimate 
onion  which  has  been  established  between 
^them  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
rights  and  security,  and  with  a  view  to 


contribute  to   the  general  welfare  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

(Signed)        Auckland. 
Hague,  Nov.  16,  1792. 

Translation  of  a  Memorial  presented 
by  Lord  Auckland,  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Minister  at  the  Hague,  to 
their  high  mightinesses  the  States 
General. 

High  and  Mighty  Lords ;— The  under- 
signed  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
takes  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  express  orders  of  the  king, 
to  lay  before  your  high  mightinesses 
copies  of  all  the  papers  which  have  been 
exchanged,  since  the  27th  of  December 
last  to  the  20th  of  this  month,  between 
lord  Grenville,  secretary  of  state  to  his 
majesty,  and  M.  Chauvelin. 

The  king,  high  and  mighty  lords,  is 
firmly  persuaded,  that  the  sentiments  and 
principles  expressed  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  are  perfectly  conformable  to  those 
which  animate  your  republic,  and  that 
your  high  mightmesses  are  disposed  fully 
to  concur  in  Uie  measures  which  the  pre- 
sent crisis  demands,  and  which  are  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  these  sentiments 
and  principles. 

The  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
this  crisis  are  too  recent,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  king  too  well  known,  for  the  un- 
dersigned to  have  occasion  here  to  enter 
into  any  long  detail.  It  is  not  quite  four 
years  since  certain  unhappy  and  deluded 
persons,  assuming  tJie  name  of  philoso- 
phers, have  presumed  to  think  themselves 
ca[>able  of  establishing  a  new  system  of 
civil  society.  In  order  to  realize  this 
dream,  the  offspring  of  va^ty,  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  overturn  and  de- 
stroy all  established  notions  of  subordina- 
tion, of  morals,  and  of  religion,  which  had 
hitherto  constituted  the  security  the  hap- 
piness, and  the  consolation  of*^  mankind. 
These  destructive  projects  have  but  too 
well  succeeded;  but  the  effects  of  the 
new  system  which  they  wished  to  intro- 
duce, have  only  served  to  demonstrate 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  its  authors. 
The  evente  that  have  since  so  rapidly  fol- 
lowed, surpass,  in  atrocity,  all  that  has 
hitherto  sullied  the  page  of  history.  Pro- 
perty, liberty,  security,  and  even  life  it- 
self, have  been  the  sport  of  this  unbridled 
phrenzy  of  the  passions,  of  this  spirit  of 
rapine,  of  hatred,  and  of  the  most  cruel 
and  unnatural  ambition.    The  annals  of 
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isiankiiid  cannot  present  a  period  in 
which,  in  8o  short  a  space,  so  many  criiBei 
have  been  committed,  so  many  misfor- 
tunes produced,  aod  so  many  tears  shed : 
in  a  word,  at  this  very  moment  these 
horrors  appear  to  have  attained  their  ut- 
most height. 

Dunns  all  this  time  the  king,  sur- 
rounded by  his  peoole,  who  enjoyed  under 
the  favour  of  proviaence  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity  without  example,  could  not  bdhold 
the  misfortunes  of  others  without  the 
strongest  emotions  of  pitj^and  indignation; 
but,  faithful  to  his  prmciples,  his  majesty 
has  never  permitted  himself  to  intmere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  nation, 
be  has  never  departedTrom  that  system  of 
neutrality  which  he  had  adopted. 

This  conduct,  which  the  icing  has  seen 
with  satisfaction  to  have  been  equally  ob- 
served by  your  high  mightinesses,  the 
good  faith  of  which  all  Europe  hais  ac- 
knowledged, and  which  ought  to  have 
been  respected  on  many  other  accounts, 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  secure  his  ma- 
jesty, his  people,  and  the  republic,  firqm 
the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  crimioal 
conspiracies. 

For  several  months  past  projects  of  am- 
bition and  aggrandisement,  dangerous  to 
the  tranquillity  and  the  security  of  all  Eu- 
rope, have  been  openly  avowed :  attempts 
bave  been  made  to  spreisid  throughout  Eng. 
land,  and  this  country,  maxims  subversive 
of  all  social  order ;  and  they  have  not 
scrupled  to  give  to  these  detestable  at- 
tempts, the  name  of  revolutionary  power. 
Ancient  and  solemn  treaties,  guaranteed 
by  the  king,  have  been  Infiring^  and  the 
nghts  and  territory  of  the  republic  have 
been  violated.  His  majesty  has  therefore 
in  his  wisdom-judged  it  necessary  to  make 
preparations  proportioned  to  tne  nature 
of  the  circumstances.  The  king  has  con- 
sulted his  parliament ;  and  the  measures 
which  his  majesty  has  thought  fit  to  take, 
have  been  received  with  the  most  lively 
and  unanimous  approbation  of  a  people, 
who  abhor  anarchy  and  irreligion,  who 
love  their  king,  and  will  maintain  their 
constitution. 

Such,  high  and  mighty  lords,  are  the 
motives  of  a  conduct,  the  wisdom  and 
equity  of  which  have  hitherto  insured  to 
the  king  your  concert  and  co-operation. 

His  majesty,  in  all  that  he  has  done, 
has  ever  been  vigilant  in  the  support  of  the 
rights  and  security  of  the  united  provinces. 
The  declaration  which  the  undersigned 
had  the.  hofiour.  to  deliver  to  your  liigh 


mightinesses  on  the  thirteenth  of  NoTember 
last,  and  the  arrival  of  a  small  squadron, 
destined  to  protect  the  coasts  of  the  t&^ 
public   until   their  own  maritime   foro^ 
should  be  assembled,  are  strong  proofs  oiT 
this  fact*    Your  high  mightinesses  har^ 
witnessed  this  disposition  T»f  the  king  in 
every  thing  which  his  majesty  has  lutherti> 
done.    You  will  not  be  less  sensible  of  i^ 
in  the   measures   which   are  now    pre- 
paring: in  consequence,  his  majeatj  im 
persuaded  that  he  shall  continue  to  ex.- 
perieoce  on  the  part  of  your  highnu^ci- 
nesse8,a  perfect  confprmity  of  principliQB 
and  conduct.    This  conformity  can  akne 
give  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  two  couop* 
tries,  energy  necessary  for  their  comraoa 
defence,  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  those  evils 
with  which  Europe  is  menaced,  and  to  fire- 
serve  against  every  attempt,  the  securitj^ 
the  tranquillity,  and  the  mdependenc^  o£ 
a  state,  the  happiness  of  whicn  your  high 
mightinesses  ensure  by  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  your  government. 

Done  at  the  Hague,        AfrcKicAXiK 
the  25th  of  January,  179S, 

The  King's  Message  respecUng  ike  Da^ 
darathn  of  War  m&  France.^     Feb.  11. 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  presented  the  fol* 
lowing  Message  from  hu  Majesty : 
«  George  R. 

"  His  Majesty  thinks  proper  to  acquaint 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  assembly 
now  exercising  the  powers  of  ^ovemment 
in  France,  have,  wiUiout  previous  notice, 
directed  acts  of  hostility  to  be  comnfiitted 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  in  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  of  the  most  positive  stipula- 
tions of  treaty,  and  have  since,  on  the 
most  groundless  pretences,  actually  de- 
clared war  aj^nst  his  majesty  and  the 
United  Provmces.    Under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  wanton  and  unprovoked  ag- 
gression, his  majesty  has  taken  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  to  vindicate  the  r^hts  of  his 
people ;  and  his  majesty  relies  with  confi- 
dence on  the  firm  and  ^ectual  support  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  zea- 
lous exertions  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people, 
in  prosecuting  a  just  and  necessary  war> 
and  in  endeavouring,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier 
to  the  farther  progress  of  a  system  which 
strikes  at  the  security  and  peace  <^  all  in- 
dependent nations,  and  is  pursued  in  open 
denance  of  every  principle  of  modecsiioBi 
good  fiEiitb,  humanity,  and  jostioet 
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'<  In  a  cause  of  such  general  concern, 
his  majesty  baa  every  reason  to  hope  for 
the  cordifu  co-operation  of  those  powers 
^prho  are  united  with  his  majestj  by  the 
ties  of  alliance,  or  who  feel  an  interest  in 
presenting  the  extension  of  anarchy  and 
^^onfuaion,  and  in  contributing  to  the  secu- 
rity and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

"G.  R.*' 

The  Message  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  to-morrow* 

D^ate  in  the  Commons  on  the  King's 
Message  respecting  the  Declaration  of  War 
mth  France.']  Feb.  12.  The  order  of  the 
day  being  read  for  taking  his  Majesty's 
Message  into  consideration, 

Mn  Pitt  rose  and  observed,  that  in  pro- 
posing to  the  House  an  address  in  answer 
to  his  majesty's  message,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  there  could  be  any  necessity,  in 
the  present  instance,  at  least  in  one  view 
of  the  subject,  for  troubling  them  much  at 
large.     Whatever   difference  of  opinion 
might  formerly  have  existed  with  respect 
to  subjects,  on  which,  however,  the  great 
maioritjr  both  of  that  House  and  the  nation 
had    coincided   in    sentiment,   whatever 
doubts  might  be  entertained  as  to  the  in- 
terest which  this  country  had  in  the  re- 
cent transactions  on  the  continent,  what- 
ever question  might  be  made  of  the  satis- 
faction to  which  this  country  was  entitled, 
or  whatever  Question  might  be  made  of  the 
mode  of  conauct  which  had  been  pursued 
by  government,  which  lately  had  not  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  produce  even  a  division ; 
yet  when  the  situation  in  which  we  now 
stood  was  considered,  when  those  circum- 
stances which  had  occurred  to  produce  an 
alteration  in  the  state  of  affiurs  since  the 
last  address,  were  taken  into  the  account, 
be  could  not  doubt  but  that  there  would  be 
one  unanimous  sentiment  and  voice  ex- 
pressed on  the  present  occasion.    The 
question  now  was,  not  what  degree  of  dan- 
ger or  insult  we  should  find  it  necessary 
to  repel,  from  a  regard  to  our  safety,  or 
from  a  sense  of  honour ;  it  was,  not  whe- 
ther we  should  adopt  in  our  measures  a 
system  of  promptitude  and  vigour,  or  of 
tameness  and  procrastination ;  whether  we 
should  sacrifice  every  other  consideration 
to  the  continuance  of  an  uncertain  and  in- 
secure peace.*— When  war  was  declared, 
and  the  event  no  longer  in  our  option,  it 
remained  only  to  be  considered,  whether 
we'shoukl  prepare  to  meet  it  with  a  firm 
detennination,  and  support  his  majesty's 
government  with  seal  and  courage  against 


every  attack.  War  now  was  not  only  de« 
clared,  but  carried  on  at  our  very  doors  ; 
a  war  which  aimed  at  an  object  no  less  de« 
structive  than  the  total  ruin  of  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  this  country.  In  this 
situation  of  affiiirs,  he  would  not  do  so 
much  injustice  to  the  members  of  that 
House,  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
might  formerly  have  existed,  as  to  suppose 
there  could  be  any  but  one  decision,  one 
fixed  resolution,  in  this  so  ui^ent  necessi^, 
in  this  imminent  and  common  danger,  by  the 
ardour  and  firmness  of  their  support,  to 
testify  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign, 
their  attachment  to  the  constitution,  and 
their  sense  of  those  inestimable  blessings 
which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  under  its 
influence.  Confident,  however,  as  he  was^ 
that  such  would  be  their  unanimous  deci- 
sion, that  such  would  be  their  determined 
and  unalterable  resolution,  he  should  not 
consider  it  as  altogether  useless  to  take  a 
view  of  the  situation  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  his  majesty's  last  message,  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  preceded  and  ao« 
companied  it,  and  of  the  situation  in  whidi 
we  now  stood,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
occurred  during  that  interval. 

When  his  majesty,  by  his  message,  in* 
formed  them,  that  in  the  present  situation 
of  affairs  he  conceived  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  farther  augmentation  of 
his  forces,  they  had  cheerfully  concurred 
in  that  object,  and  returned  in  answer, 
what  then  was  the  feeling  of  the  House, 
the  expression  of  their  affection  and  zeal, 
and  their  readiness  to  support  his  majesty 
in  those  purposes,  for  which  he  had  stated 
an  augmentation  of  force  to  be  necessary. 
They  saw  the  justice  of  the  alarm  which 
was  then  entertained,  and  the  propriety  of 
affording  that  support  which  was  reqmred. 
He  should  shortly  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  had  then  given  their  concur^ 
rence.  Tney  considered  that  whatever 
temptations  might  have  existed  to  this 
country  from  ancient  enmity  and  rivalship, 
paltry  motives  indeed !  or  whatever  oppor- 
tunity might  have  been  afforded  by  the  tu- 
multuous and  distracted  state  of  Fi-ance, 
or  whatever  sentiments  might  be  excited 
by  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place 
in  that  nation,  his  majesty  had  uniformly 
abstained  from  all  interference  in  its  inter- 
nal government,  and  had  maintained,  with 
respect  to  it,  on  every  occasion,  the  strict- 
est and  most  inviolable  neutrality. 

,Such  being  his  conduct  towards  France, 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  on  their  part  a 
suitable  return;  more  especially^  as  this 
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return  had  been  expressly  conditioned  for 
by  a  compact,  into  which  they  entered, 
and  by  wnich  they  engaged  to  respect  the 
rights  of  his  majesty  ^uf  his  allies,  not  to 
interfere  in  the  government  of  any  neutral 
country,  and  not  to  pursue  any  system  of 
aggrandizement,  or  make  any  addition  to 
their  dominions,  but  to  confine  themselves, 
«t  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  within  their 
own  territories.  These  conditions  they 
had  all  grossly  violated,  and  had  adopted 
a  system  of  ambitious  and  destructive  po- 
licy, fatal  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
every  government,  and  which,  in  its  con- 
sequences, had  shaken  Europe  itself  to  its 
foundation.  Their  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  which  had  been  so  much  talked 
of,  offering  fraternity  and  affiance  to  all 
people  who  wish  to  recover  their  liberty, 
was  a  decree  not  levelled  against  parti- 
cular nations,  but  against  every  country 
where  there  was  any  form  of  government 
established ;  a  decree  not  hostile  to  indi- 
viduals, but  to  the  human  race;  which 
was  calculated  every  where  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  and  civil  contention, 
and  to  spread  war  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  from  one  end  of  the  globe  to 
4he  other.  While  they  were  bound  to  this 
country  by  the  engagements  which  he  had 
mentioned,  they  had  showed  no  intention 
to  exempt  it  from  the  consequences  of  this 
decree.  Nay,  a  directly  contrary  opinion 
might  be  formed,  and  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  this  country  was  more  particu- 
larly aimed  at  by  this  very  decree,  if  we 
were  to  judge  from  the  exultation  with 
which  they  had  received  from  different  so- 
cieties in  England  every  address  expres- 
sive of  sedition  and  disloyalty,  and  from 
the  eager  desire  which  they  had  testified 
to  encourage  and  cherish  the  fi;rowth  of 
such  sentiments.  Not  only  had  they 
showed  no  inclination  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements, but  had  even  put  it  out  of 
their  own  power,  by  taking  the  first  oj)- 
portunity  to  make  additions  to  their  terri- 
tory in  contradiction  to  their  own-express 
stipulations.  By  express  resolutions  for 
the  destruction  of  the  existing  government 
of  all  invaded  countries,  by  the  means  of 
jacobin  societies,  by  orders  given  to  their 
generals,  by  the  whole  system  adopted  in 
this  respect  by  the  National  Assembly^  and 
by  the  actual  connexion  of  the  whole 
country  of  Savoy,  they  had  marked  their 
determination  to  add  to  the  dominions  of 
France,  and  to  provide  means,  through  the 
medium  of  every  new  conquest,  to  carry 
their  principles  over  Europe.    Their  con- 


duct was  such,  as  in  every  instance  had 
militated  against  the  dearest  and  most 
valuable  interests  of  this  country. 

The  next  consideration  was,  that  under 
all  the  provocations  which  had  been  sus- 
tained rrom  France,  provocations  which, 
in  ordinary  times,   and  in   different  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  have  failed  to  have 
been  regarded  as  acts  of  hostility,  and 
which  formerly,  not  even  a  delay  of  twen- 
ty-four hours  would  have  been  wanting 
to  have  treated  as  such,   hy  commencing 
an  immediate  war  of  retaliation,  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  prudently  and  tem- 
perately advised  all  the  means  to  be  pre- 
viously employed  of  obtaining  reasonable 
satisfaction,  before  recourse  should  be 
had  to  extremities.    Means    had   been 
taken  to  inform  their  agents,  even  though 
not  accredited,  of  the  grounds  of  jeaJoiu- 
ly  and  complaint  on  the  part  of  this  coon- 
try,  and  an  opportunity  had  been  afiinrded 
through   them  of  bringing  forward  any 
circumstances  of  explanation,  or  offering 
any  terms  of  satisfaction.     Whether  the 
facts  and  explanations  whidi  these  agenu 
had  brought  folrward  were  such  as  con- 
tained any    proper  satisfaction  for  the 
past,  or  could  afford  any  reasoDsble  as- 
surance with  respect  to  the  future,  eveiy 
member  nught  judge  from  the  inspection 
of  the  papers.    He  had  already  given  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  if  there  was  no  other 
alternative  than  either  to  make  war  or 
depart  from  our  principles,  ratlier  than 
recede  from  our  principles  a  war  was  pre- 
ferable to  a  peace ;  because  a  peace,  pur- 
chased upon  such  terms,  must  be  uncer- 
tain, precarious,  and  liable  to  be  conti- 
nual!^ interrupted  by  the  repetition  ot 
fresh  injuries  and  insults.     War  #88  pre- 
ferable to  such  a  peace,  because  it  was « 
shorter  and  a  surer  way  to  that  end  which 
the  House  had  undoubtedly  in  view  as  its 
ultimate    object — a  secure  and  lasting 
peace.    What  sort  of  peace  must  that  be 
m  which  there  was  no  security  ?    fesce 
he  regarded  as  desirable  only  so  fer  a* " 
was  secure.    If,  said  Mr.  Pitt,  you  enter- 
tain a  sense  of  the  many  blessings  mica 
you  enjoy,  if  you  value  the  continuance 
and  safety  of  that  commerce  which  is  » 
source  of  so  much  opulence,  if  J^^  ^ 
to  preserve  and  render  permanent  tn 
high  state  of  jprosperity  by  v^<^^  ^ 
country  has  for  some  vears  past  been 

eminently  distinguished,  you  ^•'•"^  j^ 
these  advantages  more,  and  ^  "^  . 
likely  to  forfeit  them,  by  submittmg  w^ 
precarious  and  disgraceful  V^^f 
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by  a  timely  and  vigorous  interposition  of 
your  arms.—- By  tameness  and  delay  you 
suffer  that  evil  which  might  now  be 
checked,  to  gain  ground,  and  which, 
when  it  becomes  indispensable  to  oppose, 
may  perhaps  be  found  irresistible. 

It  had  on  former  debates  been  alleged, 
that  by  going  to  war  we  expose  our  com- 
merce.    Is  there,  he  would  ask,  any  man 
so    blind  and  irrational,  who   does  not 
know  that  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
every  war  must  be  much  interruption  and 
injury  to  commerce?     But,  because  our 
commerce  was  exposed  to  suffer,  was  that 
a  reason  why  we  should  never  go  to  war  ? 
Was  there  no   combination  of  circum- 
stances, was  there  no  situation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  such  as   to  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  haiard,  for  a  time,  a  part  of 
our  commercial  interests  ?     Was  there  no 
evil  greater,  and  which  a  war  might  be 
necessary  to  avoid,  than  the  partial  in- 
convenience to  which  our  commerce  was 
subjected,    during  the    continuance    of 
hostile  operations  ?    But  he  begged  par- 
don of  the  House  for  the  digression  into 
vdiich  he  had  been  led — while  he  talked 
as  if  they  were  debating  about  the  expe- 
diency of  a  war,  war  was  actually  de- 
clared :  we  were  at  this  moment  engaged 
io  a  war. 

He  now  came  to  state  what  had  occur- 
red since  his  majesty's  last  message ;  and 
to  noUce  those  grounds  which  had  served 
as  a  pretext  for  the  declaration  of  war. 
When  his  majesty  had  dismissed  M. 
Chauvelin,  what  were  then  the  hopes  of 
peace?  He  was  by  no  means  sanguine 
in  such  hopes,  and  he  had  stated  to  the 
House  that  he  then  saw  but  little  probabi- 
lity that  a  war  could  be  avoided.  Such 
then  was  his  sentiment,  because  the  ex- 
planations and  conduct  of  the  French 
acent  were  such  as  afforded  him  but  lit- 
tle room  to  expect  any  terms  which  this 
country  could,  either  consistently  with 
honour  or  a  regard  to  its  safety,  accept. 
Still,  however,  the  last  moment  had  been 
kept  open  to  receive  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation which  might  be  offered.  But 
what,  it  might  be  asked,  was  to  be  the 
mode  of  receiving  such  explanation? 
When  his  majesty  had  dismissed  M. 
Chauvelin,  as,  by  the  melancholy  catas- 
trophe of  the  French  monarch,  the  only 
character  in  which  he  had  ever  been  ac- 
knowledged at  the  British  court  had  en- 
tirely ceased,  eight  days  had  been  allowed 
him  for  his  departure,  and  if,  during  that 
pedodi  be  had  sont  any  more  satisfactory 


explanation  still  it  would  have  been  re- 
ceived. Had  any  disposition  been  testi- 
fied to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
lord  Grenville,  still  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded of  intimating  this  disposition.  Thus 
had  our  government  pursued  to  the  last 
a  conciliatory  system,  and  left  every  open- 
ing for  accommodation,  had  the  French 
been  disposed  to  embrace  it.  M.  Chau- 
velin, however,  instantly  quitted  the 
country,  without  making  any  proposition* 
Another  agent  had  succeeded  ( M .  Ma- 
ret^,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
haa  notified  himself  as  the  charge-d'af- 
faires  on  the  part  of  the  French  republic* 
but  had  never,  during  his  residence  in  the 
kingdom,  afforded  the  smallest  communi* 
cation. 

What  was  the  next  event  which  had 
succeeded  ?    An  embargo  was  laid  on  all 
the  vessels  and  persons  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  who  were  then  in  France.    This 
embargo  was  to  be   considered  as  not 
only  a  symptom,  but  as  an  act  of  hostility. 
It  certainly  had  taken  place  without  any 
notice  being  given,  contrar3r  to  treaty, 
and  against  all  the  laws  of  nations.    Here 
perhaps,  it  might  be  said,  that  on  account 
of  their  stopping  certain  ships    loaded 
with  corn  for  France,  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  mi^ht  be  under  the  same 
charge ;  to  this  pomt  he  should  come  pre- 
sently.   He  believed  if  government  were 
chargeable  with  any  thing,  it  might  rather 
be,  that  they  were  even  too  slow  in  as- 
serting the  honour  and  vindicating  the 
rights  of  this  country.    If  he  thought  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  wanted  any  justifi- 
cation, it  would  be  for  their  forbearance, 
and  not  for  their  promptitude,  since  to 
the  last  moment  they  had  testified  a  dis- 
position to  receive  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  left  open  the  means  of  explana- 
tion.   Notwithstanding  this  violent  an4 
outrageous  act,  such  was  the  disposition 
to  peace  in  his  majesty's  ministers,  that 
the  channels  of  communication,  even  aflter 
this  period,  were  not  'shut :  a  most  singu- 
lar   circumstance  happened,  which  was 
the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  his  majes- 
ty's minister  at  the  Hague  on  the  very 
day  when  the  embargo  became  known 
here,  that  he  had  received  an  intimation 
from  general  Dumourier,  that  the  general 
wished  an  interview,  in  order  to  see  if  it 
were  yet  possible  to  adjust  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries,  and  to  promote 
a  general  pacification.     Instead  of  treat- 
ing the  embargo  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and 
forbearing  from  any  communicatioP;  even 
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after  thil  aggression,  his  majesty's  minis- 
tersy  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  em- 
bargo was  made  known  to  them,  gave  in- 
structions to  the  ambassador  at  the  Hague 
to  enter  into  a  communication  wiUi  gene- 
ral Dumourier;  and  they  did  this  with 
great  satisfaction,  on  several  accounts : 
first,  because  it  might  be  done  without 
committing  the  king's  dignity ;  for  the  ge- 
neral of  an  army  might,  even  in  the  very 
midst  of  war,  without  any  recognition  of 
his  authority,  open  any  negociation  of 
peace.  But  this  sort  of  communication 
was  desirable  also,  because,  if  successful, 
it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  imme- 
diate effects,  as  its  tendency  was,  imme- 
diately to  stop  the  progress  of  war,  in  the 
most  practical,  and  perhaps,  in  the  only 

1>ractical  way.    No  time  was  therefore 
ost  in  authorizing  the  king's  minister  at 
the  Hague  to  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  so 
desirable  an  object,  if  it  could  be  done 
in  a  safe  and  honourable  mode,  but  not 
otherwise.    But  before  the  answer  of  go- 
vernment could  reach  the  ambassador,  or 
any  means  be  adopted  for  carrying  the 
object  proposed  into  execution,  war  was 
declared,    on    the    part  of  the  French, 
against  this  country.    If  then  we  were  to 
debate  at  all,  we  were  to  debate  whether 
or  not  we  were  to  repel  those  principles, 
which  not  oolj  were  inimical  to  this,  and 
to   every  other  government,  but  which 
had  been  followed  up  in  acts  of  hostility 
to  this  country.  We  were  to  debate  whe- 
ther or  not  we  were  to  resist  an  aggres- 
aion  which  had  already  been  commenced. 
He  would  however  refer  the  House,  not  to 
observations  of  reasoning,    but    to  the 
grounds  which  had  been  assigned  by  the 
assembly  themselves  in  their  declaration 
of  war.    But  first,  he  must  again  revert 
for  a  moment  to  the  embargo.    He  then 
stated,  that  a  detention  of  ships,  if  no 
^ound  of  hostility  had  been  given,  was, 
m  the  first  place,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations.    In  the  second  place,  there  was 
an  actual  treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries,   providing   for  this    very   circum- 
stance: and  this  treaty  (if  not  set  aside 
by  our  breach  o£  it,  which  he  should  come 
to  presently)  expressly  said,  that,  "in 
case  of  a  rupture,  time  shall  be  given  for 
the  removal  of  persons  and  effects." 

He  should  now  proceed  to  the  declara- 
tion itself.  It  began  with  declaring, 
**  That  the  king  of  England  has  not  cea»* 
ed,  especially  since  the  revdution  of  the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  to  give  proofe  of 
hiflbemg  evil-disfMwed  towards  tteFkench 


nation,  and  of  his  attachment  to  die  coal- 
ition of  crowned  heads."    Notwithstand- 
ing the  assertion  that  his  majesty  had  not 
ceased  to  show  his  evil  dispositicMis  to- 
wards the  French  nation,  they  had  not  at- 
tempted to  show  any  acts  of  hoatilitf 
previous  to  the  10th  of  August ;  nor  in 
support  of  the  charge  of  his  attachment 
to  the  coalition  of  crowned  heads,  had 
they  been  able  to  allege  any  fiu^t,  except 
his  supoosed  accession  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween tne  emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
king  of  Prussia.    This  treaty  had  already 
this  evening  been  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation :    it    had  then   been   mentioned, 
which  he  should  now  repeat,  that  the  fiMct, 
thus  alleged,  was  fidse,  and  entirely  desti-' 
tute  of  foundation  ;*and  that  no  accesson 
to  any  such  treaty  had  ever  taken  place 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty.     And  not  only 
had  he  entered  into  no  such  treaty,  but 
no  step  had  been  taken,  and  no  engage- 
ment formed  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  interfere  in  the  internal  a&bs  of 
France,  or  attempt  to  dictate  to  them  any 
form  of  constitution.    He  declared  that 
the  whole  of  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain   had   been    in   consequence    of 
French  aggressions,  with  the  general  view 
of  seeing  whether  it  was  possiUe,  either 
by  our  own  exertions,  or  m  concert  with 
any  other  powers,  to  repress  this  French 
system  of  ag^pnandizement  and  aggressioD, 
with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  we  eoold 
not  re-establish  the  blessings  of  peace, 
whether:  we  could  not,  either  separately, 
or  jointly  wi&  other  powers,  provide  fi>r 
the  security  of  our  own  country,  and  t^ 
general  jiecurity  of  Europe. 

The  next  clmrge  brought  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was,  "  That,  at  the  period 
aforesaid,  he  ordered  his  ambassaoor  at 
Paris  to  withdraw,  because  he  would  not 
acknowledge  the  provisional  Execotive 
Council,  created  by  the  legislative  assem- 
bly." It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to 
discuss  a  subject  with  which  aU  wexe  al* 
ready  so  well  acquainted.  After  the  hor- 
rors of  the  10th  of  August,  whidi  were 
parelleled  but  not  eclipsed  by  those  of  the 
2nd  of  September,  ana  the  suspension  of 
the  French  monarch,  to  whom  alone  the 
ambassador  had  been  sent,  it  certainly  be- 
came proper  to  recall  him.  He  could 
not  remain  to  treat  with  any  government 
to  whom  he  was  not  accredited ;  and  the 
propriety  of  his  being  recalled  would  i^ 
pear  still  more  evident,  when  it  was  eon- 
sidered  lliat  it  was  probable  that  the  ban- 
ditti who  hadaeized  upon  the  govsrnmeot 
§ 
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would  not  long  retain  their  poirer;  and, 
in  facst,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  they 
bad  been  obUged  to  yield  to  the  interest 
of  a  different  party,  but  of  a  description 
•imilur  to  their  own.    It  was  also  to  be  re* 
marked,  that  this  circumstance  of  recalling 
the  ambassador  had  never  till  now  been 
complained  of  as  an  act    of  hostility.  | 
When  a  government  was  overturned,  it 
became  a  fair  question  how  long  an  in- 
terval should  intervene  till  that  govern- 
ment  should  be  acknowledged  ?  and  espe* 
ciallj  if  that  change  of  government  was 
accomfianied  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  tmnoltand  distraction,  it  certainly  be- 
came a  matter  of  extreme  hardship  that  a 
war  should  be  the  consequence  to  the  na- 
tion which  should  reiiise  to  acknowledge 
it  in  the  first  instance.    The  force  of  this 
reasoning  became  increased  in  the  parti-  < 
cular  application,  when  it  was  considered,  I 
that  France  had  not  yet  Established  any  ; 
constitution  of  iu  own;  that  all,  hitherto  j 
was  merely  provisional  and  temporary ;  * 
and  that,  however  the  present  republican  j 
system  might  be  connrmed  by  force,  or 
cnange  of  opinion,  a  little  befbre,  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  as  far  as  its  wish  could 
be  collected  had  expressed  itself  in  fiivour  j 
of  a  monarchy.  j 

Thc^  proceeded  to  state,  as  farther 
grounds  of  their  declaration  of  war, 
«« That  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  has 
ceased,  since  the  same  period  (the  10th 
of  August),  to  correspond  with  the ' 
French  ambassador  at  London,  on  pre- ! 
text  of  the  suspension  of  the  heretofore 
king  of  the  French.  That,  since  the ' 
oproing  of  the  National  Convention,  it 
has  refused  to  resume  the  usual  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  states,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  powers  of  this  Conven« 
tiofl.  'I*hat  it  has  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  ambassador  of  the  French  republic, 
although  provided  with  letters  of  credit 
in  its  name.'*  M.  Chauvelin  had  been 
received  at  this  court  as  ambassador  of, 
the  king,  and  in  no  other  capacity  or  cha-  i 
raeter.  From  the  period  or  the  suspen- 
sion of  the^  king,  he,  for  some  months, 
ceased  to  hold  any  communication  with 
the  government  here,  or  to  act  in  any  ca* 
padty ;  nor  was  it  till  the  month  of  De- 
cember that  he  had  received  his  letter  of 
credence  to  act  here  as  the  ambassador 
of  the  French  republic.  With  respect  to 
the  charge  of  not  having  acknowledged 
the  convention,  he  confessed  it  to  be  true. 
When  these  letters  of  credence  had  been 
tendered,  they  were  refuel;  but  it  wag 
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to  be  considered  whether  it  would  have 
been  proper  to  have  recognized  them,  af- 
ter the  repeated  instances  of  offence,  for 
which  no  compensation  had  been  made, 
and  of  which,  mdeed,  every  fresh  act  pre- 
sented not  only  a  repetiuon,  but  an  ag- 
^avation.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  at  that  period,  without  show- 
ing a  deviation  from  principle,  and  a 
tameness  of  disposition,  to  have  recog- 
nized their  autnority,  or  accepted  of  the 
person  who  presented  himself  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  ambassados.  At  that  very 
moment,  it  was  to  be  recollected,  they 
were  embarked  in  the  unjust  and  inhuman 
process  which  had  terminated  in  the  mur- 
der of  their  king«-an  event  which  had 
every  where  excited  sentiments  of  the 
utmost  horror  and  indignation  1  Would 
it  have  been  becoming  in  our  government 
first  to  have  acknowledged  them  at  such 
a  moment,  when  the  power  they  had  as« 
sumed  was  thus  cruelly  and  unjustly  ex- 
ercised against  that  very  authority  which 
they  usurped  ?  But,  whatever  might  be 
the  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  indignation 
which  their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
could  not  fail  to  excite,  he  should  by  no 
means  hold  out  these  feelings  as  a  ground 
for  hostility,  nor  should  he  ever  wish  to 
propose  a  war  of  vengeance.  The  catas- 
trophe of  the  French  monarch,  they 
ought  all  to  feel  deeply  ;  and  consistently 
with  that  impression,  be  led  more  firmly 
to  resist  those  principles  from  which  an 
event  of  so  black  and  atrocious  a  nature 
had  proceeded ;  principles  which,  if  not 
opposed,  might  be  expected  in  their  pro* 
gress  to  lead  to  the  commission  of  similar 
crimes;  but,  notwithstanding  government 
had  been  obliged  to  decline  all  communi- 
cation which  tended  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  convention,  still,  as  he 
had  said  before,  they  had  left  open  the 
means  of  accommodation ;  nor  could  that 
line  of  conduct  which  they  had  pursued^ 
be  stated  as  affording  any  ground  of  hos* 
tility. 

He  should  now  consider,  collectively^ 
some  of  the  subsequent  grounds  which 
they  had  stated  in  their  declaration,  which 
were  expressed  in  the  following  articles : 
"  That  the  court  of  St.  James's  has  at- 
tempted to  impede  the  different  purchasea 
of  com,  arms,  and  other  commodities  or- 
dered in  England,  either  by  French  citi- 
zens or  the  agents  of  the  republic.  That 
it  has  caused  to  be  stopped,  several  boats 
and  ships  loaded  with  grain  for  France, 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1786|  while  ex* 
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portation  to  other  foreign  countries  was 
free.  That  in  order  still  more  effectually 
to  obstruct  the  commercial  operations  of 
the  republic  in  England,  it  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament  prohibiting  the  circula- 
tion or  assignats.  That  in  violation  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1786,  it  obtained  another  act,  in  the 
month  of  January  last,  which  subjects  all 
French  citizens,  residing  in,  or  coming 
into  England,  to  forms  tike  most  inouisi- 
torial,  vexatious,  and  dangerous.  That 
at  the  same  time,  and  contrary  to  the 
first  article  of  the  peace  of  1783,  it 
granted  protection  and  pecuniary  aid  not 
only  to  the  emigrants,  but  even  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  rebels,  who  have  already 
fought  against  France  ;  that  it  has  main- 
tained with  them  a  daily  correspondence, 
evidently  directed  against  the  Firench  re- 
volution :  that  it  haa  also  received  the 
chiefs  of  the  rebels  of  the  French  West- 
India  colonics.''  All  these  had  been 
stated  as  provocations ;  but  what  sort  of 
provocations  ?  What,  he  would  ask,  was 
a  provocation  ? — That  we  had,  indeed, 
taken  measures,  which,  if  considered  by 
themselves,  and  not  as  connected  with  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  which  they  were 
adopted,  might  perhaps  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  provocations,  he  would  al- 
low ;  but  if  these  measures  were  justified 
by  the  necessity  of  circumstances— if 
tliey  were  called  for  by  a  regard  to  our 
own  safety  and  interests --they  could  only 
be  viewed  as  temperate  and  moderate 
precautions.  And  in  this  light,  these 
grounds,  assigned  in  the  declaration,  could 
i)nly  be  regarded  as  frivolous  and  un- 
founded pretences.  With  respect  to  the 
charge  of  hi^^ing  stopped  supplies  of  grain 
and  other  commodities,  intended  for 
France,  what  could  be  more  ridiculous 
than  such  a  pretext  •*  When  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  France  intended 
an  attack  upon  the  allies  of  this  country, 
and  against  the  country  itself,  upon  which 
at  the  same  time,  it  depended  for  the 
stores  and  ammunitions  necessary  for 
carrying  on  hostilities,  was  it  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  should  furnish,  from 
their  own  bosom,  supplies  to  be  turned 
against  themtelves  and  their  allies  ?  Could 
they  be  such  children  in  understanding, 
could  they  be  such  traiators  in  principle, 
as  to  furnish  to  their  enemies  the  means 
of  hostility  and  the  instruments  of  of- 
fence ?  What  was  the  situation  of  France 
with  respect  to  this  country  ?  Had  they 
not  given  sufficient  cause  for  jealousy  of 


their  hostile  intentions  ?     By  their  decree 
of  the  19th  of  November,  they  had  de- 
clared war  against  all  governments.  They 
had  possessed  themselves  of  Flanders,  and 
were  there  endeavouring  to  establish,  by 
force,  what  they  styled  a  system  of  free- 
dom, while  they  actually  menaced  HoUaod 
with  an  invasion.    Another  ground  which 
they  had  stated  in  their  declaration  as  an 
act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  our  go?en- 
ment  was,  that  thev  had  not  suffered  ai- 
aignats  to  be  circulated  in  this  couDtij. 
Truly,  they  had  reason  to  be  offended 
that  we  would  not  receive   what  vas 
worth  nothing ;  and  that,  by  exerdsiogan 
act  which  came  completely  within  oor 
own  sovereignty  with  respect  to  the  cir- 
culation of  any  foreign  paper  currencji 
we    thus  avoided  a  gigantic  system  of 
swindling!    If  such,   indeed,  were  die 
pretences  which  they  brought  forward  as 
grounds  for  a  declaration  ot  war,  it  was  a 
matter  of  wonder  that,  instead  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  they  did  not  occupy^  a  volume, 
and  proved  mat  their  ingenuity  had  been 
exhausted  before  their  modesty  had  been 
at  all  afiected.    Of  much  the  same  nature 
was  that  other  pretext,  with  resoect  to 
the  passing  of  the  alien  bill ;  a  bill  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the    safety  of  the 
country,  as  it  shielded  us  firom  the  artifice 
of  the  seditious,  perhaps  the  dagger  of 
the  assassin.    This  bill  they  had  held  out 
as  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce.   It  could  be  no  infrmgement  of 
their  treaty,  as  in  the  treaty  itaelf  it  w«» 
expressly  declared,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  considered  as  an  infringement,  unless, 
first,  proper  explanations  had  taken  place. 
Secondly,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  treaty  could  supersede  the  propriety 
of  adopting  new  measures  in  a  new  sitoa- 
tion  of  affiurs.    Such  was  the  case,  when 
an  inundation  of  foreigners  had  poured 
into  this  country  under  circumstances  en- 
tirely different  from  those  which  were 
provided  for  by  the  bilL    But  who  were 
those  who  complained  of  the  seventy  ot 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  alien  m 
in  this  country?    The  very  persons wflo 
during  the  late  transactions  in  their  own 
country,  had  adopted  restricti^"*-^J^|I 
lice  ten  times  more  severe,  but  o»  wtuc 
our  government,  however  much  its  s« 
jects  might  be  aflfected,  had  nevermaae 
the  smallest  complaint.  i^ 

The  next  ground,  assigned  '°  *J^|^ 
daration,  was  the  armament  ^"J^.  -^^ 
taken  phice  in  this  country.  **  .:«« 
the  same  spirit,  without  any  provocswo"» 
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and  when  a]l  the  maritime  powers  are  at 
peace  with  England,  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James's  has  ordered  a  considerable  naval 
aimaraenty  and  an  augmentation  of  the 
land  forces.    That  this  armament  was  or- 
d«ed  at  a  moment  when  the  English  mi- 
nister was^  bitterly  persecuting  those  who 
anpported  the  principles  of  the   French 
revolution  in  England,  and  was  employing 
all  possible  means,  both  in  parliament  and 
out  of  it,  to  cover  the  French  republic 
with  ignominy,  and  to  draw  upon  it  the 
execration  of  the  English  nation,  and  of 
all  Europe.''     And,  under  what  circum- 
fitances  had  the  mrmament  complained  of 
taken  place  ?     At  the  period  when  the 
French,  by  their  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  treaty  of  the  Scheldt,  showed  their 
intention  to  disregard  the  obligation  of 
all  treaties,  when  they  had  begun  to  pro- 
pagate principles  of  universal  war,  and  to 
discover  views  of  unbounded  conquest. 
Was  it  to  be  wondered  that,  at  such  a 
time,  we  should  think  it  necessary  to  take 
measures  of  precaution,  and  to  oppose, 
with  determination,  the  progress  of  prin- 
dplesi  not  only  of  so  mischievous  a  ten* 
dency,  but    which,  in  theii  immediate 
consequences,  threatened  to  be  so  fatal  to 
ourselves  and  our  allies?    Indeed  they 
now  seemed  rather  to  despair  of  these 
principles  being  so  generally  adopted,  and 
attended  with  such  striking  and  innnediate 
success  as  they  had  at  first  fondly  imagined. 
How  little  progress  these  principles  had 
made  in  this  country  they  might  be  suffi- 
ciently convinced  by  that  spirit,  which 
had  displayed  itself,  of  attachment  to  the 
constitution,  and  those  expressions  of  a 
firm  determination  to  support  it,  which 
liad  appeared  from  every  quarter.    If,  in- 
deed, they  mean  to  attack  us,  because 
we  do  not  like  French  principles,  then 
would  this  indeed  be  that  sort  of  war 
which  had  so  often  been  alleged  and  de- 
precated on  the  other  side  of  the  House — 
a  war  against  opinions.    If  they  mean  to 
attack  us  because  we  love  our  constitu- 
-tion,  then  indeed  it  would  be  a  war  of 
extirpation ;  for  not  till  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
lishmen was  exterminated,  would  their  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution  be  destroyed 
and  their  generous  efforts  be  slackened  in 
its  defence. 

The  next  articles  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  French  were,  "That  the  ob- 
fect  of  this  armament,  intended  against 
f  ranee,  was  not  even  disguised  in  the 
•English  parliament.  That  although  the 
jtfOTincial  Execattve  Council  of  France 


has  employed  every  measure  for  preserv- 
ing peace  and  fraternity  with  the  English 
nation,  and  has  replied  to  calumnies  and 
violation  of  treaties  only  by  remonstrances 
founded  on  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
expressed  with  the  dignity  of  free  men ; 
the  English  minister  has  persevered  in  his 
system  of  malevolence  and  hostility,  con- 
tinued the  armaments,  and  s^nt  a  squa- 
dron to  the  Scheldt  to  disturb  the  opera- 
tions of  the* French  in  Belgium.  That,  on 
the  news  of  the  execution  of  Louis,  he 
carried  his  outrages  to  the  French  repub- 
lic to  such  a  length,  as  to  order  the  am- 
bassador of  France  to  quit  the  British  ter- 
ritory within  eight  days.  That  the  king  of 
England  has  manifested  his  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  that  traitor,  and  his  design 
of  supporting  it  by  different  hostile  reso- 
lutions adopted  in  his  council,  both  by 
nominating  generals  of  his  land  army, 
and  by  applying  to  parliament  for  a  con* 
siderable  addition  of  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  putting  ships  of  war  in  commission.*' 
They  cleany  showed  their  enmity  to  that 
constitution,  by  taking  every  opportunity 
to  separate  the  king  of  England  from  the 
nation,  and  by  addressing  the  people  as 
distinct  from  the  government.  Upon  the 
point  of  their  fraternity  he  did  not  wish  to 
say  much :  he  had  no  desire  for  their  af- 
fection. To  the  people  they  offered  fra- 
ternity, while  they  would  rob  them  of 
that  constitution  by  which  they  are  pro- 
tected, and  deprive  them  of  the  nume-' 
rous  blessings  which  they  enjoy  under  its 
influence.  In  this  case,  their  fraternul 
embraces  resembled  those  of  dsrtain  ani- 
mals who  embrace  only  to  destroy. 

Another  ground  which  they  had  as- 
signed was  the  grief  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  British  court  at  the  fate  of 
their  unhappy  monarch.  Of  all  the  rea- 
sons he  ever  heard  for  making  war  against 
another  country,  that  of  the  French  upon 
this  occasion  was  the  most  extraordinary : 
they  said  they  would  make  war  on  us,  first, 
because  we  loved  our  own  constitution ; 
secondly,  because  we  detested  their  pro- 
ceedings; and  lastly,  because  we  pre- 
sumed to  grieve  at  the  death  of  their 
murdered. king.  Thus  would  they  even 
destroy  those  principles  of  justice,  and 
those  sentiments  of  compassion,  which 
led  us  to  reprobate  their  crimes,  and  to 
be  afflicted  at  their  cruelties.  Thus 
would  they  deprive  us  of  that  last  re- 
source of  humanity — to  mourn  over  the 
misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  the  victims 
of  their  injustice.    If  buc^  was  the  easo; 
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it  might  be  asked,  in  she  emphatic  words 
of  the  Roman  writer,  Q^is  gemitus  Popuio 
Romano  liber  eritf    They  would  not  only 
endeavour  lo  destroy  our  polidcai  exis- 
tence, and  to  deprive  us  of  the  privileges 
which   we  enjoyed  under  our  excellent 
constitution,  but  they  would  eradicate  our 
feelings  as  men ;  they  would  make  crimes 
of  those  sympathies  which  were  excited 
by  the  distresses  of  our  common  nature ; 
they  would  repress  our  sighs  and  restrain 
our  tears.    Thus,  except  the  specific  fact, 
which  was  alleged  as  a  ground  of  their 
declaration  of  war,  namely,  the  accession 
ef  his  majesty  to  the  treaty  between  Aus* 
tria  and  Prussia,  which  had  turned  out  to 
be  entirely  false  and  unfounded,  or  the  aug- 
mentation of  our  armament,  a  measure  of 
precaution  indispensably  requisite  for  the 
safety  of  the  country,  and  the  protection 
of  its  allies,  all  the   others  were  mere- 
ly unjust,  unfounded,  absurd,  and  frivo- 
lous pretexts— pretexts  which  never  could 
have  been  brought  to  justify  a  measure  of 
which  they  were  not  previously  strongly 
desirous,  and  which  snowed  that,  instead 
of  waiting  for  provocation,  they    only 
sought  a  pretence  of  aggression.     The 
death  of  Louin,   though  it  only  affected 
the  individual,  was  aimed  against  all  sove- 
reignty, and  showed  their  determination 
to   carry  into  execution  that  intention, 
which  they  had  so  often  professed,  of  ex- 
terminating all  monarchy.     As  a  conse- 
quencj  of  that  monstrous  system   of  in* 
consistency  which   they   pursued,    even 
while  they  professed  their  desire  to  main- 
tain a  good  understanding  with  this  coun- 
try, the  minister  of  the  marine  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  sea-port  towns,  order- 
ing them  to  fit  out  privateers :  for  what 
purpo^ie  but  the  projected  view  of  making 
depredations  on  our  commerce  ?     While 
they  affected  to  complain  of  bur  arma- 
ment, they  had  passed  a  decree  to  fit  out 
fifty  sail  of  the  hne— an  armament  which, 
however,  it  was  to  be  observed,  existed 
only  in  the  decree. 

He  feared  that,  by  this  Ions  detail  he 
had  wearied  the  patience  of  the  House, 
and  occupied  more  of  their  time  than  he 
at  first  intended.  The  pretexts,  which 
he  had  been  led  to  examine,  alleged  as 
grounds  for  the  declaration  of  war,  were 
of  a  nature  that  required  no  refutation. 
They  were  such  as  every  man  could  see 
through  :  and  in  many  of  his  remarks  he 
doubted  not  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
that  contemnt  with  which  the  House 
irouid  naturally  regard  the  weak  reason- 


tng,  but.  wicked  policy,    of  these  pre* 
texts.    He  now  came  to  his  coocIusiob. 
We,  said  Mr.  Pitt»  have,   in  every  in- 
stance,  observed  the   strictest  neutrality 
with  respect  to  the   French:    we  hate 
pushed,  to  its  utmost  extent,  the  system 
I  of  tempeiance  and  moderation :  we  have 
,  held  out  the  means  of  acconimodatioQ: 
•  we  have  waited  to  the  laat  moment  forss* 
tisfactory  explanation.     1  hese  meajis  of 
accommodation  have   been  slighted  asd 
abused,  and  all  along  there  baa  a{^>esred 
'  no  disposition  to  give  anyaatisfactory  ei« 
planation.    They  have  now,  at  last,  come 
I  to  an  actual  aggression*  by  heiziug  our 
I  vessels  in  our  very  ports,    without  aoy 
I  provocation  given  on  our  part;  witkoot 
any  preparations  having   been    at-opted 
but  those  of  necessary  precaution,  thef 
have  declared,  and  are  now  waging  war. 
Such  is  the  conduct  which  they  have  par- 
sued;  such  is  the  situation  in  which  westaad. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  uader 
Providence,  the  efforts  of  a  firee,  brave, 
loyal^and  happy  people,  aided  by  their  al- 
lies, will  not  be  successful  in  checking  the 
progress  of  a  system*   the  principles  of 
{  which,  if  not  opposed,  threaten  the  oHMt 
I  fatal  consequences  to  the  tranquillity  of 
this  country,  the  security  of  its  allien  tlie 
good  order  of  every  European  goy^naoA 
and  the  happiness  of  the  whole  of  the  hu- 
man race  !~Mr.  Pitt  then  moved, 

*'  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  return  bis  majesty  the 
thanks  of  this  House  for  his  n^ost  giaci' 
ous  Message,  informing  oa,  that  these- 
sembly,  now  exercising  the  powers  of  go* 
vemment  in  France,  have,  without  previ- 
ous notice,  directed  acts  of  hostility  to  he 
committed  against  the  persons  .^n^  pro- 
perty of  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  breMV 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  the  most  po- 
sitive stipulations  of  treaty;  and  have 
since,  on  the  most  groundless  {ueteooe^ 
actufidly  declared  war  against  his  Diajeiiy 
and  the   United  Provinoes :    To  assore 
his  majesty  that,  under  the  circumstanoef 
of  this  wanton  and  unprovoked  aggrtf  * 
sion,    we  most   gratefully  acknowie^ 
his  majesty's  care  and  vigdaoce  in  tsfcii^ 
the  neces^uy  steps  for  maioUiniiY-tbe 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  vindicating  ^ 
righuofhis  people*!    That  his  m^pV 
may  rely  on  the  firm  and  efiectual  fo^       { 
port  of  the  representatives  of  a  brave  iw» 
loyal  people,  m  the  prosecution  of^  f^       | 
and  necessary  war ;  and  in  endeavs**** 
under  the  blessing  of .Providaioe>  ^fP* 
poae  an  e&ctoaf  bvrier  to  the  nn»r 
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progress  of  a  8j«teiii»  which  striket  at  the 
security  and  peace  of  all  independent  na» 
tions,  and  is  pursued  in^open  defiance  of 
every  principle  of  moderation,  good  faith, 
liumaiiity,  and  justice : 

**  That,  in  a  cause  of  such  general 
concern,  it  roust  afford  us  great  ftatisfac- 
tion  to  learn,  that  his  majesty  has  every 
reason  to  hope  for  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  thiise  powers,  who  are  united  with 
lus  majesty  by  the  ties  of  alliance,  or  who 
IM  an  interest  in  preventing  the  exten- 
sion of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  in 
oontributing  to  the  security  and  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe. 

«<  That  we  are  persuaded,  that  what- 
ever his  majesty's  faithful  subjects  must 
Con»der  as  most  dear  and  sacred,  the 
stabilitv  of  our  happy  constitution,  the  se- 
curity and  honour  of  his  majesty's  crown, 
end  the  preservation  of  our  laws,  our  li- 
berty, and  our  religion,  are  all  involved 
in  the  issue  of  the  present  contest ;  and 
that  our  zeal  and  exertions  shall  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  importance  of  the  con* 
juncture,  and  to  the  magnitude  and  value 
of  the  objects  for  which  we  have  to  con- 
ieiKL" 

Mr*  Pou^s  seconded  Uie  address.    He 
thought  it  the  duty  of  every  man  to  stand 
ftirwwd,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  sup- 
port of  the  government  and  constitution 
of  the  country.  He  promised  to  take  upon 
lumself  the  responsibility  of  lajdng  bur- 
thens upon  his  constituents,  where  the 
cause  was  their  protection  and  preserva- 
tion by  a  just  and  necessary  war.    Had 
lie  been  one  of  those  men  who  saw  no 
daneer  at  home  or  abroad,  he  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  so  forward  in  grant- 
ing his  support  to  a  ministry  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  view  with  jealousy  and 
<listnist ;  but  at  present  he  thought  it  in- 
ciunbeat  on  him  to  lay  those  jeaiousiea 
aside,  and  endeavour  to  awake  the  coun- 
try to  a  sense  ai  her  .wrongs  and  of  her 
interests.    He  thought  that  every  thing 
dear  to  us  in  government  and  society  was 
put  in  peril  by  the  principles  and  power 
of  France.    Ine  conduct  o^'  France  had 
been  so  atrocious  to  us,  and  to  every 
other  nation  with  whom  she  had  any  con- 
cern, that  every  principle  of  self-defence 
justified  the  address.     He  could  call  her 
nothing  but  a  monster,  whose  hand  was 
against  every  man,  and  therefore  every 
man  s  hand  should  be  against  her.    He 
considered  the  opinions  of  the  French  each 
aiware  incompalible  with  good  order  and 
m^  sdoietj^  sad  tending  to  spread  a 


pestilence  of  the  most  contagious  nature* 
He  observed  that  gentlemen  had  held  in 
that  House  that  a  war  against  opinions 
was  unjust  and  useless.  He  contended 
that  the  decree  of  fraternity  was  an  anl« 
pie  declaration  of  ivar,  on  the  part  of 
France,  against  all  opinions  of  all  man- 
kind except  their  own ;  and  he  thought 
he  shouM  act  the  part  of  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  rather  than  that  of 
a  represe^ntative  <^  the  British  nation,  if 
he  did  not  use  every  exertion  in  his  power 
to  oppose  them.  He  lamented  that  theie 
should  be  people  so  perverse  and  unprin- 
cipled as  to  approve  of  the  proceeoings 
in  France,  or  at  least  of  their  principles^ 
and  to  recommend  their  adoption  in  this 
country.  Endeavours  had  been  made  to 
wean  the  people  from  thai  constitution 
which  had  so  long  protected  theni»  aoA 
under  which  they  had  so  long  flourished 
in  peace  and  prosperity.  Those  efforts, 
however,  the  honest  loyalty  of  En^ish* 
men  had  made  abortive.  Every  objection 
to  the  conduct  of  ministry,  en  the  subfect 
of  France,  he  had  heard  without  receoing 
from  his  opinion,  that  they  had  acted  with 
a  proper  regard  to  the  wd&re  of  thfe 
country.  What  interest  coald  they  have, 
in  plunging  this  nation  into  an  unnecessary 
war^  Th«r  interest  was  surdy  on  the 
side  of  peace.  A  work  lately  published, 
by  a  member  of  tiie  Naticmal  Convention 
of  France,  pronounced,  as  an  axiom  in 
Enslish  pohtics,  that  the  minister  who 
declares  war  never  sees  the  end  of  it.  He 
hoped  and  beKeved  that  this  assertion,  at 
least  in  the  present  instance,  would  be 
groimdless;  but  it  showed  how  opinion 
on  this  ground  leaned.  Fie  rejoiced  mach 
at  the  ^od  opinion  the  country  at  large 
entertained  ot  the  present  ministers,  even 
though  he  should  ttiink  tjiat  opinion  over- 
rated their  merits.  It  would  produce 
confidence,  and  confidence  would  prbduce 
strength  to  repel  and  restrain  the  dan- 
gerous power  by  which  we,  in  conmoti 
with  all  Europe,  were  now  assailed.  It 
had  been  asserted,  thart  the  present  ww: 
was  a  war  of  kings  agninst  tnea ;  that  in 
this  country,  the  constitution  of  whk^h  is 
a  limited  monarchy,  be  eoasidered  the 
king  as  the  key-stone  of  it,  and  that  to 
dedare  war  against  the  king  was  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  people.  He  thought 
it  very  iniudicious  to  draw  any  liae  of  dis- 
tinction Detween  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
by  awakening  their  wseontents  and  in- 
flammff  their  mindst  by  representing  to 
them  Uie  burthcas  tiuit  watitd  be  imposed 
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on  them  by  the  war.  He  said  the  rich 
joined  in  bearing  the  burthens  as  weil  as 
the  poor,  and  he  would  always  tell  this 
latter  description,  that  they  had  a  deep 
stake  even  in  that  property  they  did  not 
immediately  enjoy;  and  he  should  as 
readily  declare,  that  those  who  had  but 
little,  had  yet  such  a  stake  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  and  the  blessings 
It  produced,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
part  with  some  portion  of  that  little,  than, 
oy  retaining  it,  risk  the  many  other  ad« 
vantages  tney  possess.  It  had  been 
asked,  what  can  we  get  by  going  to  war  ? 
We  shall  get  just  what  we  should  lose 
by  not  going  to  war.  The  same  question 
nay  be  asked  as  to  a  highwayman : 
what  do  we  get  by  defending  ourselves 
against  him  ?  We  prevent  him  from  taking 
our  purse.  Negociation  had  been  talked 
of  as  expedient,  but  he,  for  one,  could 
jiever  consent  ta  so  humiliating  a  step,  as 
negociating  with  a  gang  of  unprincipled 
desperadoes. .  There  were  many  who  as- 
serted that  the  constitution  o£  this  coun- 
try had  not  been  in  danger ;  but  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  honest  opinion  that  it 
had  recently  been  in  danger,  &om  the  com- 
.binations  m  bad  men  at  home ;  and  for 
his  part,  he  less  feared  the  arrows  that 
£y  by  day,  than  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  by  night. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  on  an  occasion  so 
important,  and  not  fearing  the  charge  of 
pusillanimity  from  considering  the  present 
4;risi8  as  highly  alarming,  it  would  ill  be- 
come the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  con- 
stituents and  to  the  nation,  to  decline 
meeting  the  imputation  of  being  the  abet- 
tor of  France,  with  which  he  was  already 
menaced ;  or,  by  the  bold  misconstrue* 
tions  of  his  sentiments  and  arguments  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  to  be  de- 
terred from  examining  and  stating  what 
was  the  true  situation  in  which  the  coun* 
try  was  involved  in  war.  He  had  never 
accused  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded 
the  address  of  a  systematic  opposition  to 
ministers,  nor  of  acting  upon  any  system ; 
but  he  called  upon  him  to  name  those 
personff  in  the  House,  if  any  such  there 
were,  whom  he  meant  to  include  under 
the  description  of  supporters  of  the 
French  system.  The  hon.  gentleman 
Jcnew  that  just  so  were  those  treated  who 
x>pposed  the  folly  and  injustice  of  the 
American  war.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
their  being  long  and  industriously  misre- 
.prescnted  as  the  abettors  of  rebellion,  a 
pj^nd  of  as  patriotic  and  as  honourable 


men  as  ever  deserved  public  gratttode 
by  public  services,  by  some  of  wkom  he 
trusted  he  iliould  be  supported  in  oppos- 
ing the  address  now  moved,  united  their 
abilities  to  put  an  end  to  that  war,  and  at 
length  succeeded. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  moved 
the  address,  had  stated  the  origin  and 
necessity  of  the  war  on  grounds  widely 
different  from  those  assumed  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  seconded  it.    The  latter 
had  said,  that  the  power  of  France  under 
every  dumge  of  men  and  circnmstances, 
was  a  monster,  whose  hand  was  against 
all  nations,  and  that  the  hand  of  every 
nation  ought  to  be  against  France :   the 
former,  tlmt  the  cause  of  the  war  was  not 
our  general  bad  opinion  of  France,  but 
specific  aggressions  on  the  part  of  France. 
So  far  the  diference  was  great  with  res- 
pect to  our  immediate  situation  of  being 
actually  at  war ;  and  it  was  still  greater 
when  we  came  to  inquire  into  our  prospect 
of  peace.    If  we  were  at  war  because 
France  was  a  monster  whose  hand  was 
against  all  nations,  it  must  be  dellum  in- 
iemednum'^B,  war  of  extermination ;  for 
nothing    but    unconditional    submission 
could  be  adequate  to  the  end  for  which 
the  war  was  undertaken,  and  to  that  alone 
must  we  look  for  a  safe  or  honourable 
peace.    If,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  at 
war  on  account  of  a  specific  aggression, 
for  that  aggression  atonement  might  be 
made,  and  the  object   being  obtained, 
peace  might  be  concluded.    He  therdbre 
hoped,  that  the  right  hon.  mover  of  the 
address  was  sincere  in  the  statement  he 
had  given,  although  he  had  failed  in  mak- 
ing out  the  grounds  on  which  he  endea- 
voured to  support  it.    Few  of  those,  he 
trusted,  who  bad  been  most  zealous  in 
recommending  the  expediency  of  this  war, 
wished  it  to  be  a  war  of  extermination— a 
war  for  extirpating  French  principles,  not 
for  circumscribing  French  power ;  yet  ail 
their  arguments  tended  to   alarm  him. 
They  never  talked  of  the  danger  of  French 
power  without  introducing  as  a  danger 
more  inuninent,  the  propagation  of  Frendi 
principles.    The  hon.  gentleman  asked,  if 
he  could  be  expected  to  make  terms  with 
a  highwayman,  or  to  take  the  highway- 
man s  purse  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  attack 
upon  his  own  ?  Certainly  not.    The  hon. 
gentleman    knew   his    duty   to   society 
better  than  to  let  the  liighwayman  escap^ 
if  he  had  the  means  of  bringing  him  to 
punishment    But  this  allusion  showed, 
that  die  war  with  France  w^^s^  in  the  opi« 
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nion  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  a  war 
of  vindictive  justice.     We  said,  that  our 
object  in  going  to  war  was  not  to  eflect  a 
chan^  in  the  internal    government  of 
France,  but  to  weaken  her  power,  which, 
ia  its  present  state,  was  dangerous  to  us, 
our  allies,  and  to  Europe;  and,  that  object 
obtained,  we  were  wiUing  to  make  peace. 
But,  would  any  man  say,  that  when  he 
had  disarmed  a  highwayman,  it  was  safe 
to  leaye  him  free  to  get  other  arms  ?   No 
man,  certainly ;  and  no  more  on  this  prin- 
ciple coold  we,  in  any  state  of  humiliation 
to  irliich  the  power  of  France  might  be 
reducred,  leave  her  at  liberty  to  recruit 
that  power,  and  to  renew  aggressions,  to 
iKrliicn  we  contended  she  must  have  the 
inclination,  whenever  she  had  the  means. 
The  hon.  gentleman  might  support  minis- 
ters for  any  reasons  that  to  himself  seemed 
good ;« either  because  he  thought  them 
wise   or  ic:norant,  honest  or  dishonest; 
but  he  had  no  right  to  accuse  those  who 
thought  differently  from  himself,  of  sowing 
disaf^ction  among  the  people,  because 
thej  wished  to  inform  the  people  what 
were  the  true  grounds  of  the  war,  which 
the^were  called  upon  to  support  with 
their  property  and  their  lives.    The  hon. 
gentleman  rejoiced  that  the  public  enter- 
tained a  more  favourable  opinion  of  minis- 
ters, in  the  present  crisis,  than  ministers 
deserved.    Did  he  mean  to  argue,  that 
when  ministers,  by  their  misconduct,  had 
brought  the  country  into  danger,  and  the 
people,  ignorant  or  their  true  characters, 
were  disposed  to  think  well  of  them,  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  knew  better, 
should  endeavour  to  continue,  instead  of 
removing  their  delusion?    His  doctrine 
would  then  come  to  this— that  implicit 
confidence  in  ministers,  so  often  and  so 
justly  reprobated,  was  the  first  duty  of 
the  House;    that  they  had  nothing  to 
watch,  and  ought  never  to  inquire.    Mo- 
narchy, it  was  truly  said,  was  the  comer- 
atone  of  our  constitution,  and  of  all  the 
blessings  we  enjoyed  under  it ;  but  it  was 
not  the  only  comer-stone ;  there  was  ano- 
ther fully  as  important— the  constant  jea* 
lousy  and  vigilance,  both  of  the  people 
and  their  representatives,  with  respect  to 
all  the  acts  of  the  executive  power. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  felt  himself  consider- 
ably disappomted  at  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  ministers.  He  had  flattered 
himself,  that  when  unanimity  vrns  so  very 
desirable  they  would  have  brought  down 
a  message  from  his  majesty,  calculated  to 
insure  it :  that  they  would  not  have  con- 


sidered a  triumph  over  the  yery*  small 
number  to  which  they  boasted  of  having 
reduced  their  opponents,  to  be  a  matter 
of  such  consequence,  as  to  call  for  an  ad^ 
dress  to  which  they  knew  those  few  op- 
ponents could  not  agree,  because  to  ao 
so  must  preclude  them  from  all  subse- 
quent inquiry.  If  they  had  moved  aa 
address,  simply  pledging  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  House  in  prosecuting  a 
just  and  necessary  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,  to  such 
an  address,  whatever  might  have  been 
his  opinion  of  the  previous  conduct  of 
ministers,  whether  he  had  thought  it  tem- 
perate and  conciliatory,  or  arrogant  and 
provoking,  he  should  nave  agreed.  But, 
the  House  was  now  called  upon  to  vote, 
that  ministers  had  given  no  cause  or  pro- 
vocation for  the  war ;  to  say,  that  they 
would  enter  into  no  investigation  of  thef 
origin  of  the  war;  to  give  them  indemnity 
for  the  past,  and  a  promise  of  support  foF 
the  future.  This  was  the  mani&st  ten- 
dency of  the  address ;  and  to  prevent  the 
want  of  unanimity,  which  such  an  address 
could  not  but  occasion,  he  should  move 
an  amendment,  in  which  even  the  warmest 
advocate  of  the  war  might  concur,  be* 
cause  it  expressed  no  disapprobation  of 
ministers,  as  theirs  ought  to  have  ex- 
pressed no  approbation. 

But,  first,  ne  must  examine  the  alleged 
causes  of  the  war.  He  would  not  enter 
into  any  of  the  common-place  arguments 
on  the  miseries  and  calamities  inseparable 
from  war.  He  did  not  mean  to  call  them 
common-place  arguments  in  the  bad  sense 
of  the  words,  for  they  were  truths  so  fa- 
miliar to  the  minds  of  men,  that  they 
were  never  listened  to  without  assent; 
and,  however,  unnecessary  it  might  be  to 
enforce  them  by  eloquence,  or  amplify 
them  by  declamation,  their  being  univex^ 
sally  admitted  was  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  war  should  never  be  undertaken 
when  peace  could  be  maintained  without 
breach  of  public  faith,  imury  to  national 
honour,  or  hazard  of  future  security. 
The  causes  of  war  with  France  were  m 
no  respect  different  now  from  what  they 
were  under  the  government  of  Louis  14<th 
or  Louis  16th.  What,  then,  were  those 
causes  ?  Not  an  insult  or  aggression,  but 
a  refusal  of  satisfaction  when  specifically 
demanded.  What  instance  had  ministers 
produced  of  such  demand  and  of  such  re- 
fusal ?  He  admitted,  that  the  decree  of 
November  the  19th  entitled  this  country^ 
to  require  an  explanation :    but  even  of 
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this  thej  could  not  show  that  any  dear 
and  specific  explanation  had  been  de- 
manded Security  that  the  French  would 
not  act  upon  that  decree  was,  indeed, 
miffiDtioned  in  one  of  lord  Grenville's  let- 
ters, but  what  kind  of  security  was  nei- 
ther specified^  nor  even  named.  The 
same  might  he  said  with  respect  to  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  their  con- 
quest of  Hrabant.  We  complained  of  an 
attack  on  the  rights  of  our  ally ;  we  re- 
monstrated against  an  accession  of  ter* 
ritory,  alarming  tti  Europe ;  but  we  pro- 
posed nothing  that  would  be  admitted 
as  satisfaction  for  the  injury ;  we  point- 
ed out  nothing  that  would  remove  our 
alarm.  Lord  Grenville  said  something 
about  withdrawing  their  troops  from  the 
Austrian  Netherlands ;  but  if  by  that  was 
understood,  a  requisition  to  withdraw 
their  troops  while  they  were  at  war  with 
the  emperor,  without  any  condition  that 
such  evacuation  of  territory  conquered 
from  the  enemy  was  to  be  the  price  of 
peace,  it  was  such  an  insult  as  entitled 
them  to  demand  satisfaction  of  us.  The 
same  argument  applied  to  their  conquest 
of  Savoy  from  the  king  of  Sardinia,  with 
whom,  m  his  opinion,  they  were  at  war  as 
much  as  with  the  emperor.  Would  it  be 
said,  that  it  was  our  business  only  to 
complain,  and  theirs  to  propose  satisfac- 
tion ?  Common  sense  must  see  that  this 
was  too  much  for  one  independent  power 
to  expect  of  another.  By  what  clue 
could  they  discover  what  would  satts^ 
those  who  did  not  choose  to  tell  wim 
what  they  would  be  satisfied  ?  How  could 
they  judlge  of  the  too  little  or  the  too 
much  ?  And  was  it  not  natural  for  them 
to  suppose  that  complaints  for  which  no- 
thing was  stated  as  adequate  satisfaction, 
there  was  no  disposition  to  withdraw? 
Yet  on  this  the  whole  question  of  aggres- 
sion hinged:  for,  that  the  refusal  of  sa- 
tisfaction, and  not  the  insult,  was  the 
justifiable  cause  of  war,  was  not  merely  i 
his  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  all  the  ; 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations ;  and  hew 
could  that  be  said  to  have  been  refused 
which  was  never  asked?  He  lamented, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  country  were  at  stake,  the  House 
should  have  felt  so  little  concern  as  to 
deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  attendance  to  bal- 
lot for  an  election  committee.  Bv  that 
motion  he  meant  to  press  for  a  distinct 
and  specific  declaration  of  the  causes  of 


the  war,  and  had  he  succeeded  it  would 
have  had  this  good  effect,  that  both  we 
and  the  enemy  »houId  have  known  the 
grounds  of  contest,  have  been  able  to  ap- 
preciate them,  and  the  war  mi^ht  have 
been  but  of  short  duration.  There  was 
much  in  the  decree  by  which  the  French 
declared  war,  which  could  not  fiurl  j  be  al- 
leged as  just  cause  of  war.  But,  under 
the  former  good  government  of  France^ 
was  it  unusiud  to  crowd  into  a  manifesto 
setting  forth  the  causes  of  war,  erm 
complaint  that  could  be  imagined,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  ?  It  was,  indeed,  to 
be  wished,  that  nothing  should  be  intro- 
duced into  such  declarations  but  w^ 
was  at  once  true  and  important;  bat 
such  had  not  yet  been  the  practice  of 
statesmen,  who  seemed  more  attentive  to 
the  number  than  the  validity  of  their  com- 

Slain^s.  In  the  year  1779,  the  Spanish 
eclaration  was  swelled  to  a  hundred  ar- 
ticles ;  and  to  examine  every  article  of 
the  present  French  declaration  would 
only  show  that  those  who  now  exotnsed 
the  executive  government,  were  not  wiser 
than  their  predecessors. 

To  have  suffered  earl  Gower  to  remain 
at  Paris,  after  the  10th  of  August,  would 
have  implied  no  recognition  of  the  gtv 
vemment  that  succeeded  that  to  whidi 
he  had  his  form^ mission,  any  more  thaa 
to  have  negociated  with  that  govemmeot 
in  the  most  direct  and  safe  way,  in  pre- 
ference to  one  that  was  indirect  and  ha- 
zardous.    But  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
who  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  re- 
cognition, exclaimed,  *'  Would  you  re- 
cognize a  goveniment  which,  by  its  own 
confession,  is  no  government ;   which  de- 
clares itself  only  provisional    till  a  go- 
vernment can  be  framed  ?*'  1'his  he  would 
answer  was  the  safest  of  all  recognitions, 
if  a  recogm'tion  it  must  be ;   for  the  go- 
vernment   being    only   provisional,    we 
could  onlv  be  understood  to  recognise 
provisionally,  and  were  at  liberty  to  act 
as  the  case  might  require,  with  any  other 
power  that  might  arise  in  its  stead.    But, 
did  not  history  show  us,  that  to  treat  and 
to  recognize  were  not  considered  as  the 
same  ?   Did  not  we  treat  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  as  king,  at  the  very  time  that  we 
were  at  war  to  dispute  his  succession; 
and  was  not  the  recognition  of  his  title, 
far  from  being  considered  as  admitted  by 
us  on  that  account,  actually  stipulsted 
as  an  article   ot    the  peace?     Did  not 
France,  when  at  war  to  dilute  the  acces- 
sion of  William  3id,  to  the  throne  of 
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Kn^Iandy  treat  with  him  as  king,  and  was  | 
not  the  recognition  of  his  title  also  made 
one  oF  the  conditions  of  peace?  Stili,  how- 
ever, he  would  admit,  that  withdrawing 
our  minister,  or  not  sending  another,  was 
not  a  just  cause  of  war  on  the  part  of 
France ;  but  could  it  be  denied,  that  to 
treat  oue  nation  in  a  manner  difierent  from 
others  was  a  symptom  of  hostility?  The 
recalling  of  mmisters  was  certainly  once 
(xmsidered  as  an  indication  of  war,  for 
the  commercial  treaty  provided  for  a  case 
where  no  war  was  declared  but  by  sucb 
recall. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  none  of  the  alleged 
grounds  in  the  French  declaration  could 
be  more  absurd,  than  that  the  circulation 
of  their  assignats  were  prohibited  in  this 
country ;  for  that  was  purely  a  measure 
oT  internal  regulation,  as  much  as  it 
would  be  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of 

eper  issued  among  ourselves  that  per- 
pt  stood  on  a  much  surer  capital.  But 
even  here  we  were  not  quite  impartial ; 
for  although  that  paper  was  callea  worth 
nothing  wnich.  at  present  brought  four- 
teen pence  halfpenny  for  half-a- crown, 
the  paper  createa  by  that  gigantic  act  of 
awindlmg,  the  assignats  issued  by  the 
leaders  of  the  combined  armies,  were 
not  certainly  worth  more,  but  we  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  forbid  the 
circulation  of  them;  we  had  not  prohi- 
bited the  circulation  of  American  paper 
even  during  the  war,  nor  was  it  at  all 
necessary ;  such  paper  wanted  no  pro- 
hibition. We  had  tne  right  to  prohibit 
it  if  we. pleased,  but  he  did  not  like  as- 
signing one  reason  for  a  thing  when  we 
evidently  acted  from  another.  The  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  foreign  com 
to  French  ports,  while  it  was  tree  to 
other  countries,  it  was  said,  arose  from 
preceding  circumstances:  and  according 
to  these  circumstances  it  might  be  a 
justifiable  or  unjustifiable  act  of  hostility, 
but  it  was  an  act  of  hostility  so  severe, 
that  the  circumstances  which  justified  it 
would  have  justified  a  war,  and  no  such 
circumstances^  as  he  had  already  proved, 
coulci  be  shown. 

The  alien  bill  was  not  a  just  cause  of 
war,  but  it  was  a  violation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty,  both  in  the  letter  and  the 
spirit.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said, 
that  the  French  had  made  regulations  in 
their  own  country  by  which  the  treaty 
had  been  already  completely  broken  and 
at  an  end.  But,  did  he  complain  of  those 
regulations,   for  it   was  expressly  pro- 
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vided  by  the  treaty  itself,  that  no  viola- 
tion should  put  an  end  to  it,  till  com- 
plaint was  made,  and  redress  refused. 
But  here  lay  the  important  difference. 
The  French  made  no.  regulations  that  put 
aliens  on  a  different  footmg  from  French- 
men. They  made  general  regulations  of 
safety  and  police,  as  every  nation  had  a 
right  to  do.  We  made  regulations  af- 
fecting aliens  only,  confessed  to  be  more 
particularly  intended  to  apply  to  French- 
men. It  was  admitted,  that  the  French 
desired  an  explanation  of  these  regula- 
tions, and  that  an  explanation  was  re- 
fused them.  By  us,  tiierefore,  and  not 
by  the  French,  was  the  commercial  treaty 
broken. 

Our  sending  a  squadron  to  the  Scheldt 
they  complained  of  as  an  injury.  And 
here  thenght  hon.jB;entleman  introduced 
the  popular  topic  of  their  charming  ope- 
rations in  Belgium ;  the  disturbance  of 
which  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
resent  as  an  aggression.  He  was  as  little 
disposed  to  defend  their  operations  in 
Belgium  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  al- 
though he  saw  not  for  what  purpose  they 
were  here  alluded  to,  unless  to  inflame  the 
passions,  and  mislead  the  judgment ;  but 
if  by  that  squadron  we  had  disturbed  them 
in  their  operations  of  war  against  the  em- 
peror, which  he  admitted  we  had  not 
done,  they  would  have  had  just  cause  to 
complain.  *<  Then,*'  said  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  <<  they  complain  of  our  con- 
duct on  the  afflicting  news  of  the  murder 
of  their  king  ;  what,  shall  we  not  grieve 
for  the  untimely  fate  of  an  innocent  mo- 
narch most  cruelly  put  to  death  by  his 
own  subjects  ?  Shall  we  not  be  permit- 
ted to  testify  our  sorrow  and  abhorrence 
on  an  event  that  outrages  every  principle 
of  justice,  and  shocks  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity ?"  Of  that  event  ne  should  never 
speak  but  with  grief  and  detestation.  But 
was  the  expression  of  our  sorrow  all  ? 
Was  not  the  atrocious  event  made  the 
subject  of  a  message  from  his  majesty  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  And  now 
he  would  ask  the  few  more  candid  men, 
who  owned  that  they  thought  this  event 
alone  a  sufficient  cause  of  war,  what  end 
could  be  gained  by  farther  negociation 
with  Chauvelin,  with  Maret,  or  Dumou- 
rier  i  Did  ministers  mean  to.  barter  the 
blood  of  this  ill-fated  monarch  for  any  of 
the  points  in  dispute ;  to  say,  tlie  evacua- 
tion of  Brabant  shall  atone  for  so  much, 
the  evacuation  of  Savoy  for  so  much 
more?  Of  this  he  would  accuse  no  man ; . 
[2B] 
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but,  on  their  prindple,  when  the  crime 
was  committed,  negociation  must  cease. 
He  agreed,  however,  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  Mm 
say  80,  that  this  crime  was  no  cause 
of  war;  but  if  it  were  admitted  to  be  so 
it  was  surely  not  decent  that  the  sub- 
ject of  war  should  never  be  even  men- 
tioned without  reverting  to  the  death  of 
the  king.  When  he  proposed  sending  an 
ambassador  to  France,  **  What !"  said  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  « send  an  ambas- 
Sf^or  to  men  that  are  trying  their  king  !*' 
If  we  hadaent  an  ambassador,  even  then; 
had  our  conduct  towards  the  French  been 
more  candid  and  conciliating,  the  fatal  is- 
sue of  that  trial  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. <^  But,''  said  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, "we  negociated  unofficiaSy.** 
The  importance  to  any  wise  purpose  of 
this  distinction  between  official  and  un- 
official negociation,  of  this  bartering  in- 
stead of  selling,  he  could  never  under- 
atand  ;but  even  to  this  mode  of  negociat- 
ing  the  dismission  of  M.  Chauvelin  put  an 
end.  Bu(  M.  Chauvelin,  it  was  said, 
went  away  the  very  day  after  he  received 
the  order,  although  he  might  have  stayed 
eight  days  and  negociated  all  the  while! 
Was  it  so  extraordinary  a  thing  that  a 
man  of  honour,  receiving  such  an  order, 
should  not  choose  to  run  the  risk  of  insult 
by  staying  the  full  time  allowed  him ;  or 
could  he  jmagine,  that  his  ready  compli- 
ance with  such  an  order  would  be  consi- 
dered as  an  offimce  ?  When  M.  Chauve- 
lin went  away  and  M .  Maret  did  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  negociate,  mi- 
nisters sent  a  message  to  lord  Auckland, 
to  negociate  with  general  Dumourier, 
which  reached  him  too  late.  Admitting 
this  to  be  a  proof  of  their  wish  to  nego- 
ciate, while  negociation  was  practicable, 
what  was  their  conduct  from  the  opening 
of  the  session?  If  he  or  any  of  his 
friends  proposed  to  negociate'^'*  Nego- 
ciatel*'  they  exclaimed,  *<  we  are  alrea*- 
dy  at  war."  Now  it  appeared  that  they 
did  negociate  with  unaccredited  agents, 
althougli  the  secretary  of  state  had  said 
that  such  a  negociation  was  not  compati- 
ble with  his  belief;  and,  last  of  all  (strange 
conduct  for  lovers  of  peace !)  they  order- 
ed to  quit  the  country  the  only  person 
with  whom  they  could  negociate  in  their 
unofficial  way.  He  was  happy  to  see  the 
rieht  hon.  'gentleman  so  much  ashamed 
of  this  mutilated  farce  of  negociation,  as 
to  be  glad  to  piece  it  out  with  lord  Auck- 
hmd  and  geoaral  Duiaower^    Thenwaa 


asked  the  miserable  question,  ^Whatin- 
terest  have  ministers  in  promoting  a  war  if, 
as  it  has  been  said,  the  ministers  who  b^in 
war  in  tins  country  are  never  allowed  ta 
conclude  it  ?"  Admitting  this  to  be  trae^ 
for  which  he  saw  no  good  reason,  that 
surely  they  who  endeavoured  to  avert  s 
war,  ought  to  be  allowed  some  credit  fior 
the  purity  of  their  motives.  But  nunisterv 
never  opened  a  fair  communication  <»n  the 
points  m  dispute  with  France.  They 
acted  like  men  afraid  of  asking  satirfac^ 
tien,  for  fear  that  it  should  be  gmptpd — 
of  stating  the  specific  causes  of  war,  lest 
they  should  lose  the  pretext. 

An  opinion  somewhere  stated  had  bees 
adverted  to,  that  the  people  mig^t  consi- 
der this  as  a  war  in  which  kings  were  more 
interested  than  their  subjects.  He  felt  great 
respect  for  monarchy,  and  it  was  neither 
his  practice  nor  his  inclination  to  spcek 
harshly  of  kings.     He  had  already  said, 
tliat  monarchy  was  the  comer,  or  ratl^r 
the  key-stone  of  the  British  constitution, 
which  was  limited,  not  unlimited  monazw 
chy.    But,    with  all  due  reverence  for 
crowned  heads,  was  it  impossiUe  io  con« 
ceive  that  kings  might  love,  not  limited, 
but  unlimited  monarchy ;  and  that  resis- 
tance to  the  limited  monarchy  attempted 
to  be  established  in  France,  in  the  room  of 
the  unlimited  monardiy,  by  whidi  that 
country    was  formerly  governed,  mi^t 
have  been  the  true  cause  of  the  combina- 
tion of  some  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu- 
rope ?     Our  king  had  sat  too  long  on  the 
throne  of  a  free  lun^dom;  he  had  bad  too 
much  experience  mat  the  love  of  hbpeo* 
pie  was  a  stronger  defence  than  guards 
and*armies,  to  &rfeit  that  love,  by  tran»> 
gressing  the  bounds  which  the  constitu- 
tion prescribed  to  him,  were  even  his  vir- 
tues and  his  wisdom  less  than  they  were 
known  to  be.  But,  had  not  kings  the  frail- 
ties of  other  men  ?    Were  thev  not  liable 
to  be   ill  advised?    What   became   of 
that  freedom  of  speech  which  was  the 
boast  of  parliament^  if  he  might  not  sup- 
pose, that,  by  evil  counsellors,  their  ears 
might  be  poisoned,  and  their  hearts  de* 
ceived?     He  therefore  feared,  that  tins 
war  would  be  supposed  a  war  for  restor- 
ing monarchy  in  France,  and  for  support- 
ing rather  the  cause  of  kings,  than  the 
cause  of  the  people.    He  would  be  the 
last  to  draw  a  distinction  of  interest  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor ;  for,  idiaU 
ever  the  superficial  observer  might  think 
nothing  was  clearer,  when  philosophicaUy 
considered,  than  that  a  mm  who  was  not 
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immedialely  possessed  of  property,  had 
as  great  an  interest  in  the  general  protec- 
tion and  security  of  property,  as  ne  who 
was ;  and  therefore  he  reprobated  all  those 
<calls  upon  the  particular  exertions  of  men 
of  propertjr,  as  tending  to  excite  the  idea 
•of  an  invidious  distinction,  which  did  not 
exist  in&ct. 

When  the  attack  on  France  was  called 
the  cause  of  kings,  it  was  not  a  very  wit- 
ty, but  a  sufficient  reply,  that  opposing  it 
might  be  called  the  cause  of  subjects. 
He  imputed  bad  motives  to  no  man,  but 
when  actions  could  not  be  explained  on 
one  motive,  he  had  a  right  to  attempt  to 
explain  than  on  another.    If  there  were 
at  present  such  a  spirit  in  this  country  as 
in  the  beginning  of  the  American  war, 
what  would  be  our  conduct  ?    To  join 
the  combined  powers  in  their  war  on  the 
Internal  government  of  France.    He  was 
happy  that  the  public  abhorrence  of  a  war 
on  such  a  motive  was  so  great,  that  the 
right  hon*  gentleman  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  disclaim  it  at  great  length.    But 
how   had  ministers  acted?     '^ey    had 
taken  advantage  of  the  folly  of  the  French 
they  had  negociated  without  proposing 
apeicific  terms,  and  then  broken  off  the 
negociation.    At  home  they  had  alarmed 
the  people  that  their  own  constitution 
was  m  danger*  and  they  had  made  use  of 
a  melancholy  event,  which,  however  it 
mi^ht  afiect  us  as  men,  did  not  concern 
us  as  a  nation,  to  inflaiHe  our  passions 
and  impel  us  to  war ;  and  now  that  we 
were  at   war,  they  durst  not  avow  the 
causes  of  it,  nor   tell  us  on  what  terms 
peace  might  have  been  preserved. 

He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  we  had  no 
treaty  with  the  emperor.  If  our  motives 
were  now  suspected,  he  hoped  our  future 
conduct  would  be  such  as  to  put  away 
suspicion.  If  we  joined  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  we  must  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  or  act  always  with 
the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  parties, 
either  of  whom  might  secure  their  own 
views  by  a  separate  peace  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest.  When  we  found  ourselves 
drawn  into  this  common  cause,  we  might 
say  that  we  were  forced  to  what  we  did 
not  intend ;  but  the  fact  would  be,  that  we 
should  be  wastmg  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  people  of  this  country  for  an  object 
which  the  people  of  this  country  dis- 
claimed— to  enable  foreign  armies  to 
fiame  a  government  for  France.  Such 
aa  instance  would  furnish  more  argu- 
against  the   mechanism  of  our 


constitution,  dian  dl  the  writers  who 
had  scrutinized  its  defects.  He  hoped 
we  neither  had,  nor  should  have,  any 
treaty  with  the  combined  powers,  unless 
our  objects  were  apecificaUy  stated -*• 
but  w^t.  might  be  the  moment  of  dis- 
cussing these  objects  ?  The  moment  of 
danger  and  alarm,  with  the  powerful  en- 
gine, fear,  influoiciteg  their  decision. 
He  understood,  by  the  promise  in  his 
majesty's  speech,  of  employing  firm  and 
temperate  measures— he  understood  first, 
remonstrance  on  the  causes  of  complaint, 
then  a  specific  demand  of  satisfaction) 
and  an  armament  to  give  efficacy  to  both. 
On  bis  hope  of  the  first  two  he  had  voted 
for  the  third.  The  right  hon.  aentleman 
said  we  had  received  insults  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  home  for  twenty-four 
hours.  These  were  magnificent  -words* 
In  the  afiair  of  Nootka  Sound  the  aggres«> 
sion  by  Spam  was  as  direct  and  unqualified 
as  any  that  could  be  stated,  and  yet  we 
had  borne  it  for  twenty-four  days.  Why 
was  not  the  same  course  pursued  now? 
He  vnis  now  called  upon,  as  a  member  of 
that  House,  to  support  his  majesty  in  the 
war,  for  the  war  was  begun,  and  he  would 
do  it ;  but  he  was  not  pledged  to  any  of 
those  crooked  reasonings  on  which  some 
gentlemen  grounded  their  support  of  mi- 
nisters, nor  less  bound  to  watch  them,  be* 
cause,  by  their  misconduct,. we  had  been 
forced  into  a  war,  which  both  the  dignity 
and  the  security  of  Great  Britain  would 
have  been  better  consulted  in  avoiding. 
He  was  never  sanguine  on  the  success  of 
war.  It  might  be  glorious  to  our  army 
and  our  navy,  and  yet  ruinous  to  the  peo« 
pie.  The  event  of  the  last  campaign—* 
procul  absit  omen-^snA  the  example  of 
the  American  war,  had  taught  him  that 
we  miffht  be  compelled  to  make  peace  on 
terms  less  advantageous  than  could  have 
been  obtained  wiuiout  unsheathing  the 
sword ;  and  if  this  might  be  the  conse** 
quence  to  us,  the  conseauences  to  our 
ally,  the  Dutch,  must  oe  such  as  he 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  anticipate. 
The  ordering  M.  Chauvdin  to  depart  the 
kingdom,  and  the  stopping  the  exporta^ 
tion  of  com  to  France,  when  exportation 
was  allowed  to  other  coontries,  were  acts 
of  hostility  and  provocation  on  our  part ; 
which  did  not  allow  us  to  say,  as  the  pro- 
posed address  said ;  that  the  war  was  an 
unprovoked  aggression  on  the  part  of 
France.  Truth  and  justice  were  prefera- 
ble to  high-sounding  words,  and  therefore 
he  fihouU  move  aa  amendment^  contain- 
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ing  nothing  that  was  not  strictly  true,  and 
in  voting  which  the  House  might  be  un- 
animous.— Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  mov- 
ing an  amendment,  by  leaving  out  from 
the  words  **  his  most  p;racious  messa^*' 
to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  in- 
sert these  words :— "  That  we  learn,  with 
the  utmost  concern,  that  the  assembly 
who  now  exercise  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  France,  have  directed  the  com- 
mission of  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
persons  and  property  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, and  that  tney  have  actually  declar- 
ed war  aeainst  his  majesty  and  the  Uni- 
ted Provmces:  That  we  humbly  beg 
leave  to  assure  his  majesty  that  his  ma- 
jesty's faithful  Conunons  will  exert  them- 
selves with  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honour  of  his  majesty's 
crown,  and  the  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  his  people ;  and  that  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  their  part  that  can  contribute 
to  that  firm  and  effectual  support  which 
his  majesty  has  so  much  reason  to  expect 
from  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  in  repel- 
ling every  hostile  attempt  against  this 
country,  and  in  such  other  exertions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  induce  France  to 
consent  to  such  terms  of  pacification  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  honour  of  his 
majesty's  crown,  the  security  of  his  al- 
lies, and  the  interest  of  his  people,"  in- 
stead thereof. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  said^  that  he  was 
certainly  desirous  of  unanimity,  but  he 
could  by  no  means  agree  to  purchase  it  at 
the  price  of  adopting  the  amendment, 
which,  under  the  appearance  of  aftbrding 
support  to  the  executive  government, 
seemed  totally  to  take  away  the  idea  of 
any  real  intentions  to  do  so.  For  what, 
was  the  tendency  of  that  amendment,  and 
of  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man ?  It  was  no  other  than  this,  that  they 
must  now  fight,  because  war  was  declared 
by  France,  but  that  they  were  about  to 
engage  in  a  war  unjust  and  unprovoked. 
Yet  he  seemed  almost  to  admit,  that  the 
French  had  no  justifiable  cause  for  a  de- 
claration of  war ;  for  though  he  had  made 
several  observations  on  the  recall  of  lord 
Gower,  the  Alien  bill,  and  one  or  two 
other  topics,  he  did  not  seem  to  consider 
them  to  be  just  causes  of  war.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  indeed,  had  dwelt  rather 
longer  on  the  subject  of  the  ships  sent  to 
the  Scheldt,  but  whatever  on  that  head 
might  have  been  alleged  on  the  part  of 
France,  ministers  were  entitled  to  credit, 
ivhen  they  solenudy  asserted  that4hat  was 


done  solely  with  tlie  view  to  support  otur 
ally,  the  Dutch,  whom  they  were  bound  to 
defend,  and  with  no  view  to  disturb  the 
French  in  Belgium.  With  respect  to  the 
murder  of  the  king,  it  had  never  been  raeik- 
tioned  as  affording  a  ground  for  war  witii 
France,  though  it  surely  afforded  an  iHiib- 
tration  of  the  danger  of^rench  principlea* 
and  to  what  length  they  would  go,  it  nat 
successfully  opposed.  The  dismission  of 
M.  Chauvelin  nad  been  adverted  to  and 
blamed,  as  putting  a  stop  to  negociation  ; 
but  the  ^t  was,  that  M.  Chauvelin  was 
not  dismissed,  till  after  he  had  demanded 
to  be  received  and  acknowledged  by  this 
Court,  as  accredited  by  the  republic ;  and 
therefore  it  was  clear,  that  that  was  not  a 
measure  whereby  an  end  was  put  by  us  to 
conferences  with  unaccredited  agents. 
As  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  or  receive  an  ac- 
credited ambassador,  he  would  not  at  pre- 
sent say  any  thing.  Even  ailer  an  em- 
bargo had  been  laid  on  our  vessels  by  the 
French,  his  majesty's  ministers  had  lis- 
tened to  the  proposisd  of  M.  Dumourier, 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  his  right 
hon.  friend,  and  had  sent  instructions  to 
lord  Auckland,  to  enter  into  a  conference 
with  him.  The  ch'ain  of  reasoning  made 
use  of  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  speech,  appeared  to 
him  most  extraordinary ;  for  it  seemed  to 
be  so  managed,  as  to  leave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity afterwards  of  attributing  the  cause 
of  the  war,  to  a  wish  to  interfere  in  the 
polity  of  France.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, at  the  same  time  that  he  supposed 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  oi 
Prussia,  the  empress  of  Russia,  aud  the 
king  of  Spain  mi^ht  wish  to  enjoy  abso- 
lute power,  had  pud  manj  compliments  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britam,  and  supposed 
it  was  impossible,  that  afler  the  experience 
of  so  many  years,  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
virtue,  which  were  prominent  features  in 
his  character,  could  induce  him  to  desire 
despotic  power  :  at  the  same  time  he  ob- 
served, that  he  was  but  a  man  ;  that  he 
might  possibly  become  fond  of  greater 
power,  because  he  might  be  so  advised  by 
his  ministers ;  and  it  was  pretty  broadly 
hinted  at  the  same  time,  that  his  ministen 
had  persuaded  him  to  this  war.  But  could 
ministers,  Mr.  Dundas  asked,  have  any 
influence  in  producing  that  conduct  on  the 
part  of  France  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
war  ?  By  aggression,  the  right  hon.  gentl&r 
man  had  said,  you  provoke  France  to  war, 
and  in  the  progress  of  that  war^  you  may 
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contrive '  to  ascribe  it  to  a  different  cause 
from  what  is  at  present  held  forth.    We 
complain  of  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  No« 
vember,  and  of  the  declaration  respecting 
the  Scheldt.    The  murder  of  the  kinff  of 
France  is,  no  doubt,  another  ground  of 
complaint,  though  we  do  not  consider  it  as 
a  cause  of  war.    We  complain  also  of  the 
addresses  from  societies  in  this  country 
being^  received  in  the  manner  they  were  by 
the   Convention.    These  causes  of  com- 
plaint would  not  surely  be  attributed  to 
ministers,  nor  would  any  person  suppose 
that  Barlow  and  Frost  were  sent  by  them 
to  Paris.    It  had  b«en  urged,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber,  that  France  only  offered  her  assistance 
and  fraternity,  when  the  whole  country 
had  agreed ;  in  which  case  any  assistance 
from  them  would  be  unnecessary  ;  but  at 
any  rate,  they  reserved  to  themselves  the 
power  of  judging  when  they  would  join 
an  insurrection  in  any  foreign  country,— 
the    dangerous    consequences   of  which 
must  be  apparent.    Their  answer  oi^  the 
business  of  the  Sdieldt  was,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  they  would  leave  the  Belgians 
and  Dutch  to  settle  the  matter  betwixt 
themselves.    Was  that  a  way  of  talking 
on  a  matter  solemnly  settled  and  guaran- 
teed by  various  existing  treaties  ?  But 
when  were  they  to  leave  the  matter  to  be 
settled  by  the  Belgians?  They  were  to  do 
soy  they  said,  whenever  tlie  Belgians  shall 
have  consolidated  their  liberty;  that  is, 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  French 
arms,  they  shall  have  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion on  the  principles  of  their  supposed 
liberty;  or,  in  other  words,  when  they 
shall   have,  in  fact,  become   subject  to 
France.    That   explanation  the   French 
had  given  as  their  ultimatum.    M.  Chau- 
velin,   prior    to  his  dismission,  had   de- 
manded to  be  received  as  accredited  from 
the  republic.    He  had  formerly  been  re- 
ceived as  the  ambassador  of  the  mur- 
dered king ;  he  had  been  treated  with  all 
proper  respect.    Whether,  after  the  com- 
mission of  that  atrocious  act,  he  could 
have  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  be  re- 
ceived as  accredited  from  the  republic^  he 
would  leave  to  the  feelings  of  eentlemen 
to  determine.— It  had  been  said,  that  this 
was  a  war  without  an  object,  and  that  it 
was  unjust  and  unnecessary.    In  answer 
to  thia»  he  would  be^  leave  to  refer  to  a 
paper  delivered  by  lord  Grenville  to  M. 
Chauvelin,  in  which,  after  stating  certain 
matters  which  had  given  cause  of  offence 
to  this  country,  a  requisition  is  made,  in 


the  most  distinct  and  precise  terms,  that 
France  should  renounce  all  vievrs  a£  ag- 
grandizement ;  should  confine  herself 
within  her  own  territories,  and  should  de- 
sist from  violating  the  rights  of  other  na- 
tions. France  has  now  made  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  proceeded  to  hostilities  against 
this  country,  without  any  offence  on  our 
part,  and  without  previous  notice.  As  to 
the  supposed  treaty  with  the  emperor, 
which  had  been  talked  of ;  although  he 
had  stated,  that  there  was  no  such  treaty 
existing  in  January,  he  hoped,  he  should 
not  be  so  far  misunderstooa  as  to  lead  to 
a  supposition,  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
would  not  now  endeavour  to  bring  down 
every  power  on  earth,  to  assist  them 
against  France.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
clamation, prohibiting  the  sending  com  to 
France,  it  did  not  originate  from  any  ne- 
cessities of  this  country,  but  was  a  neces- 
sary measure  of  precaution  for  the  purpose 
of  crippling  the  French.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  observed,  that  his  amendr 
ment  was  very  innocent,  and  that  every 
gentleman  in  the  House  might  safely  vote 
It.  Mr.  Dundas  said  it  was  so  innocent, 
that  it  would  be  very  pernicious,  by  with- 
holding the  approbation  of  the  House, 
in  the  present  crisis,  to  the  measures  of 
government.  They  were  going  to  war, 
because  war  had  been  declared  by  France, 
without  any  provocation  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  contrary  to  the  most  solemn 
engagements  of  treaties.  They  were  go- 
in^  to  war  to  secure  the  best  interests  of 
this  country,  by  effectually  opposing  a  set 
of  principles  which,  unless  they  were 
crushed,  would  necessarily  occasion  the 
destruction  of  this  and  of  every  other 
country. 

Mr.  P.  C  Windham  supported  the 
amendment.  He  thought  there  was 
something  very  mysterious  in  the  present 
war,  and  that  ministers  w6re  much  to 
blame.  They  had  made  no  allowance 
for  the  novelty  of  that  situation  in  which 
France  was  placed.  He  declared  that  he 
should  vote  for  the  amendment,  though 
in  a  minority  of  only  five. 

Mr.  Burke  began  with  declaring,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  so  clearly,  so  satisfactorily,  and  so 
completely  justified  their  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  the  war,  that  he  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  add  any  thing  in  vindica- 
tion of  that  measure.  So  much,  how- 
ever, had  been  thrown  out,  in  the  course 
of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  geaUemaa 
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touching  the  acknowledged  policy  and 
fundamental    principles   of  that  House, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
-hour,  and  his  own  want  of  strength,  he 
had  to  reauest  tlie  attention  of  the  House. 
It  must  nave  occurred  to  a  gentleman 
possessing  such  clear,  perceptive  powers, 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  moved 
the  amendment,  that  an  attempt  to  re- 
conciled discordant  parts,    and   connect 
contradictory   opinions,   served  only   to 
(M>nfound  them*    Tlie  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had,  on  a  former  occasion,  lamented 
the  smallness  of  his  party,   and  it  now 
aeemed  as  if  that  party  endeavoured  to 
make  amends  for  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers   by  the   discordancy    of  their 
voices.      }fe   imagined   some   of   them 
would  find  it_  difficult  to  account  for  their 
conduct  in  opposing  the  measures  of  mi- 
nisters on  the  present  critical  occasion. 
In  their  censures  on  France  gentlemen 
had  shown  a  great  deal  of  dexterity ;  but  it 
certainly  had  too  much  the  appearance  of 
stratagem.      The  right  hon.   gentleman 
had  complained  bitterly  of  the  misrepre- 
sentation   of    his    expressions    in    that 
House^    To  him  it  appeared  very  extra- 
ordinary how  a  person   of  talents,   so 
clear,  so  powerfal,  and  so  perspicuous, 
could  possibly  be  misunderstood— how  a 
person  who  took  so  much  pains  by  re- 
petition,   and   going    over    the     same 
grounds  again  and  again,  to  bring  his  supe- 
rior powers  to  the  low  level  of  the  vulgar 
eye,  could  possibly  be  subject  to  misre- 
presentation-*-how  a  gentleman,   whose 
friends  out  of  doors  neglected  no  human 
art  to  display  his  talents  to  their  utmost 
advantage,  and  to  detail  his  speeches  to 
the  public  in  such  a  manner,  that  he, 
though  a  close    observer  of  the    right 
hon.  gentleman,  had  never  been  able  to 
recollect  a  sinde  idea  of  his  that  had 
escaped  the  industrious  attention  of  his 
friends,  while  those  of  a  right  hon.  fnend 
of  his  (Mr.  Windham),  whose  Abilities 
were  equal  to  his  virtues,  were  so  mangled 
and  so  confused,  in  the  reports  that  were 
made  of  them,   as   to  be  utteriy  unin- 
telligible to  the  public.    That  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  be  misrepresented 
or  misunderstood,   under   such  circum- 
stances, was  hard  indeed.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,   that  he  hoped  he 
was  not  reputed  an  advocate  for  France. 
To  this  he  would  say,  that  if  the  cause 
of  France  was  an  honest  cause,  it  was 
justice  to  this  country,  and  to  mankind, 
to  undenake  her  defence.      The  true 


skiU  of  an  advocate  was,  to  put  forward 
the  strong  part  of  lus  client  s  case,  and 
gloss  over  or  hide  the  weak ;  to  exhibit 
all  its  ri^t  in  the  brightest  point  oi  view, 
and  palliate  the  wrong;  when  he  could 
no  longer  palliate,  to  contrive  that  the 
punishment  should  be  as  slight  as  poso- 
ble,  or  to  bring  his  writ  of  error,  and  bj 
every  quirk  evade  it  as  wdl  as  he  oould; 
and  no  man  possessed  that  power  in  i 
greater  degree  than  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman. To  his  speeches  he  always  at- 
tended with  admiration  and  respect 
That  which  he  had  just  heaid  he  could 
not  help  estimating  less  highly,  seeing 
that  he  had  read  every  part  of  it  in 
Brissot's  speeches  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, one  part  only  excepted,  and  thst 
was  the  part  in  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  asserted,  **  that  -France  bad 
used  every  means  to  conciliate  the  re- 
gards and  good  will  of  Great  Britain." 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  taken 
great  pains  to  acquit  himself,  and  apo- 
logise for  his  vehement  endeavours  to  ex- 
culpate France  from  the  charge  of  aggres- 
sion. He  professed  that  he  was  almost 
at  a  loss  to  see  what  it  was  that  made 
him  so  prompt  to  exculpation.  If  Fiance 
meant  nothing  but  what  was  right,  and 
England  nothing  but  what  was  wrong,  he 
certainly  owed  no  apology  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  her  cause.  But  to  take 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speedi  in  a 
serious  view,  it  insinuated  that  the  chaige 
of  the  French  was,  that  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  had  determined  on  war  against 
the  sense  of  his  ministers,  againat  the 
sense  of  the  parliament,  and  against  the 
sense  of  the  people,  in  order  to  augment 
his  own  power.  If  this  was  the  csse> 
ministers  nad  betrayed  their  countiy  by 
their  acquiescence,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  address  the  king  to  re- 
move tliem,  and  put  into  their  places 
those  whom  they  thought  more  fit  for  ad- 
vice, more  fit  to  do  the  duty  of  a  minister, 
and  more  likely  to  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  if  such  there  were. — The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  contended,  that 
when  ministers  brought  the  nation  into  a 
war,  they  should  declare  how  they  in- 
tended to  prosecute  it,  to  what  Inagth 
they  intended  to  carry  it,  and  what  the 
object  of  it  was.  For  his  part,  he  had 
never  heard  or  read  of  any  so^  prin- 
ciple, or  of  any  such  practice^  ^e  first 
auestion  he  conceived  to  be,  was,  wfae- 
tner  there  wasjust  cause  or  foundllion 
for  the  war?  The  second,  bow  it  sbbtfid 
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be  carried  on  td  the  gresteftt  effect  ?   He 
6«i<i,     that  in  no  instance  whatever  had 
any   power,,  at  the  commencemeDt  of  a 
war,    declared  what  period  was  intended 
to   end  it»  what  means  to  cany  it  on,  or 
wb»fc  the  object  of  it  was.     It  was  con- 
trary   to  the  policy  of  this  and  every 
other  conotry;  it   was  never  heard  of. 
In  thia^  and  in  every  case  of  the  kind, 
the  common  object  of  tlie  alliance  should 
he  punned  to  gain  the  grand  cnd«     War 
had  been  declared  by  the  French;   but 
they  had  not  declared  that  they  did  not 
intend    the  ruin,    the   destruction,   and 
total    subversion    of  this  country  and 
every  estabitshment  in  it.     Was  it  pre- 
tended that  they  had  done,  in  declaring 
-wrar,  that  wiiich  gentlemen  had  prescribed 
aa  ^e  dutyof  this  countir  ?   No ;   they 
declared  war  with  the  promssed  intention 
to  bring  it,  in  the  most  formidable  shape, 
attendra  with  insurrection  and  anarcny, 
into  the  bowel?  of  this,  country,  to  strike 
at  the  head  of  the  stadtfaolder,   and  to 
put  no  limitB  to  their  views  in  the  war ; 
while     gentlemen    would    have    Britain 
cramped  and  tied  by  a  premature  decUi- 
ration  of  her  object. 

As  to  the  sentiments  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  respecting  the  declaration^  of 
a  specific  object  of  the  war,  as  well  as 
the  delicacy  of  interfering  in  the  inter- 
nal government  of  France,  were  they 
adopted  by  the  House,  this  should  be 
their  language-— '<  France !  you  have 
endeavouied  to  destroy  the  repose  of  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  piEffticularly 
of  England^  you  have  redaced  your  own 
country  to  anardiy  and  ruin,  and  mur- 
dered your  king ;  nevertheless,  vou  may 
be  assured,  that>  however  horrible  your 
crimes,  though  to  the  murder  of  your 
king  vou  should  add  that  of  his  in&nt 
son,  his  unfortunate  queen  and  sister, 
and  the  whole  remains  of  his  family, 
not  one  hair  of  your  heads  shall  be  hurt. 
You  may  war  against  us,  threaten  us  with 
destruction,  and  bring  ruin  to  our  very 
doors;  yet  shall  you  not  be  injured." 
Was  ever,  he  exclaimed,  such  a  decla- 
ration made  in  such  circumstances? 
Much  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  make  light  of  the 
power  of  France,  and  to  persuade  the 
House  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  fear- 
ed from  it.  He  would  answer  this  by 
showing  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  on  a  former  occasion.  Here 
Mr.  Burke  began  to  read  a  part  of  a 
speech  spoken  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  com- 


mercial treaty,  strongly  demonstrative  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  down  the  over- 
grown power  of  France — [The  Speaker 
called  Mr.  Burke  to  order ;  it  being  di9« 
orderly  to  read  any  debate  on  a  former 
occasion.  Mr.  Burke  said  he  would  bee 
leave 'to  read  from  a  pamphlet  in  his  hand. 
The  House  called  Read!  read!  Here  be 
read  from  a.speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  the 
effect  of  all  our  wars  had  been  carried  on 
with  a  view  to  repress  the  power  of 
France,  and  to  support  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  against  her;  that 
France  only  changed  her  means,  but  that 
her  ends  were  ever  the  same«-^The 
Speaker  again  interrupted  Mr.  Burke, 
and  requested  that  he  would  abstain  from 
reading,  as  he  knew  it  was  against  the 
orders  of  the  House.]  Mr.  Burke  said,- 
he  could  not  but  lament  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  sometimes  weakened  the' 
force  of  argument;  but  he  considered' 
order  to  be  so  far  more  necessary  than 
argument,  that  he  would  willingly  forego 
the  latter  to  maintain  the  former.  To  re- 
turn, therefore,  to  his  argument,  without 
the  conclusive  aid  he  should  derive  from 
tha  right  hon.  gentleman's  own  language, 
in  the  book  in  his  hand,  he  contended; 
that  .the  whole  body  of  policy  of  this 
country  for  ages  was,  that  whatever 
country  was  the  enemy  of  France  was 
naturally  the  ally  of  Great  Britain. 
If  that  opinion  was  founded  in  true  po- 
licy before  the  revolution,  what  reasonf 
was  there  to  alter  that  opinion  since?  If 
the  new  republic  has  shown  no  disposi- 
tion to  increase  her  dominions,  if  she  has 
not  annexed  Savoy,  Avignon,  Liege, 
Nice,  &c.,  to  her  territorial  possessions, 
if  she  has  not  declared  war  against  all 
subsisting  governments,  and  confiscated 
the  properties  of  all  corporations,  if  she 
has  not  held  out  the  mask  of  confrater- 
nity as  a  signal  and  temptation  to  rebel- 
lion in  all  countries,  but  particularly  in 
England,  then  statesmen  have  a  right  to 
change  their  opinions  and  systems  of  po- 
licy with  respect  to  her. 

Unlimited  monarchy,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  was  the  object  against 
which  France  directed  the  shafts  of  her 
enmity.  But  he  would  be  glad  to  know- 
whether  genUemen  would  pretend  to  say* 
that  she  was  a  friend  to  limited  monarchy. 
No;  she  was  an  enemy  tolimitedmonarchjr, 
as  monarchy,  and  to  the  limitation,  as  limi- 
tation. The  aristocracy  of  this  country,  all 
corporations,  all  bodies,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastic^    were   the   objects   of  her 
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Enmity.  She  showed  the  most  determinate 
malice,  in  the  most  express  terms,  against 
sSl  parts  of  the  British  government,  equally 
to  those  that  limit  as  those  that  would 
extend  monarchy ;  not  to  this  or  to  that, 
but  to  the  whole.    If  conquered  by  Louis 
16th,  we  might  be  sure  of  our  established 
forms  being  unmolested ;  but  if  by  repub- 
lican France,  of  total  extinction.    Gen« 
tlemen  had,  with  much  pertinacity,  asked, 
'<  Have  you  demanded  satisfaction  for 
this?"     This,  he  contended,  wa^  all  an 
error,  either  of  misconception  or  of  will. 
The  acts  of  France  were  acts  of  hostility 
to  this  country ;  her  whole  system,  every 
speech,  every  decree,  every  act,  bespoke 
an  intention  preclusive  of  accommodation. 
No  man,  he  would  venture  to  say,  had  a 
more  lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
question  before  the  House,  or  of  the  evils 
of  war,  than  himself.    A  war  with  France, 
imder  such  circumstances  as  now  governed 
her  conduct,  must  be  terrible,  but  peace 
much  more  so.    A  nation  that  had  aban- 
doned all  its  valuable  distinctions,  arts, 
sciences,  religion,  law  order,  everv  thine 
but  the  sword,  was  most  formidable  and 
dreadful  to  all  nations  composed  of  citi- 
zens who  only  used  soldiers  as  a  defence ; 
as  such,  France  should  be  resisted  with 
spirit  and  temper,  without  fear  or  scruple. 
In  a  case  of  such  importance  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  mankind,  as  the  present  was, 
gentlemen  should  examine  whether  they 
had  any  sinister  motive,  as  if  in  the  Di- 
vine presence,  and  act  upon  the  pure  re- 
sult of  such  examination.     He  aeclared 
he  had  no  hesitation  to  pronounce,  as  if 
before  that  presence,  that  ministers  had 
not  precipitated  the  nation  into  a  war, 
but  were  Drought  into  it  by  over-ruling 
necessitv.    I  possess,  said  he,  as  deep  a 
sense  of  the  severe  inflictions  of  war  as 
any  man  can  possibly  do — 
•*  Trembling  I  touch  it,  but  with  honest  zeal." 
I  always  held  it  as  one  of  the  last  of  evils, 
and  wish  only  to  adopt  it  now  from  the 
conviction  that  at  no  distant  period  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  encounter  it  ^t  much 
greater   disadvantage.      For  four  years 
past  it  has  grieved  me  to  the  soul,  it  has 
almost  reduced  me  to  death,  when  I  ob- 
served how  things  were  going  on,  and  felt 
my  utmost  exertions  unable  to  produce 
upon  the  government  of  the  country,  or 
in  the  pi£Hc  mind,  a  conviction  of  the 
danger  that  approached  them.    At  length 
the  infatuation  was  removed — ministers 
awoke  to. the  peril  that  menaced  them  ere 
it  was  too  late ;  and  our  enemieS;  finding 


those  arts  fail  in  which  they  so  nradi 
confided,  are  reduced  to  attack  ub  in  o|>eo 
war,  and  have  declared  against  us.  He 
should  therefore  give  ministers  his  clear, 
steady,  uniform,  unequivocal  support; 
not  as  some  gentlemen  did,  pretend  sup- 
port on  one  day,  to  lessen  their  authority, 
impair  their  power,  and  obstruct  thdr 
plans  on  another,  but  in  the  fullest  noanner 
he  could.  If  any  blame  was  to  be  bud  to 
the  share  of  ministers,  it  was  that  of  too 
long  delay ;  but  if  from  that  delay  any 
acadent  should  arise  from  want  of  timely 
precaution,  he  would  acquit  them  of  it; 
knowing,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  them,  with  prudence,  to  do  otha*- 
wise ;  for  had  they  done  it  at  an  earlier 
period  they  would  not  have  been  sup- 
ported. In  bis  opposition  to  the  views 
and  proceedings  or  France,  for  two  years, 
he  was  convinced  he  had  not  the  feelings 
of  the  nation :  nor  was  it  till  full-blown 
mischief  had  alarmed  the  people  and 
roused  the  king,  that  the  government 
could  have  a  proper  support.  For  bis 
part,  he  thought  himself  bound  in 
nooour  to  support  ministers;  and,  if 
bound  to  support  them,  certainly  to  op- 

C  those  who  acted  adversely  to  them. 
Q  such  men— men  who  could  neither 
vindicate  the  principles  nor  deny  tbe 
power  of  France,  yet  impeded  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  secure  us  against  that 
power— he  differed  fundamentally  and  es- 
sentially, in  every  principle  of  morals,  io 
every  principle  of  manners,  in  sentiment, 
in  disposition,  and  in  taste. 

France,  he  said,  had  for  some  time 
been  guilty  of  a  continued  series  of  hos- 
tile acts  against  this  country,  both  ex- 
ternal and  mtemal :  first,  she  directed  her 
pursuits  to  universal  empire,  under  the 
name  of  fraternity,  in  order  to  overturn 
the  fabric  of  our  laws  and  government; 
next,  she  invented  a  new  law  of  nationS) 
subsidiary  to  that  intention:  then  she 
acted  on  that  law.  Next,  she  had  di- 
rected the  principal  operations  of  that 
law  to  Great  Britain ;  and  lastly,  she  had 
established  a  horrible  tyranny  within  her- 
self, chased  every  honest  person  out  of 
her  territory,  held  out  temptations  tbe 
most  seductive  to  the  enlightened  lower 
orders  of  all  countries,  and  furnished  in- 
struments for  the  overthrow  of  their  go- 
vernment. The  putting  the  king  of  France 
to  death  was  done,  not  as  an  example  to 
France,  not  to  extinguish  the  race,  not 
to  put  an  end  to  monarchy,  but  as  a  ter- 
ror to  monarchs,  and^particularly  to  the 
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monarch  of  Great  Britain.    This  newly- 
created  empire  of  theirs,  Mr.  Burke  said, 
uras  only  secondary  to  the  accomplish- 
aDent  of  their  plans  for  the  overthrow  of 
all  goTemments.  This  had  been  professed 
out  of  the  mouth  of  their  minister  Cam- 
bon.     He  had  declared,  that  the  limits  of 
their  empire  should  be  those  that  nature 
bad  set,  not  those  of  justice  and  reason ; 
tliat  was  to  say,  the  sea  on  one  side,  and 
the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other,  to- 
gether with  a  large  cut  of  the  Appenines 
-^aod  all  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  of 
liberty  and  equality  I   Should  we  be  de- 
terred by  our  wealth  from  resisting  these 
eotrages  ?  They  directed  their  invectives 
and  reproaches  more  at  England  than  any 
other  country.    They  executed  their  un- 
bappTy    innocent  monarch,   whom  they 
-vreii  knew  to  be  no  tyrant,  principally,  as 
they  alleged,  by  way  of  warning  to  all 
other  tyrants,  and  an  example  to  ul  other 
nations.    Even  a  few  hours  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  16th,  thdr  minister  of  jus- 
tice, Garat,  addressing  the  Convention, 
said,  **  We  have  now  thrown  down  the 
gantlet  to  all  tyrants— which  gauntlet  is 
the  head  of  a  tyrant."    Mr.  Burke  next 
read  the  declaration  of  the  members  who 
▼oted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  some 
saying,  <*  the  tree  of  liberty  could  not 
flourish  till  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
tyrants  ;*'  others  declaring,  <<  that  king's 
were  no  longer  useful  but  m  their  deaths," 
Ac 

Some  gentlemen  had  asserted,  that  if 
lord  Gower  had  been  left  at  Paris,  or  ano- 
ther ambassador  had  been  sent  in  his 
place,  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  king  of 
France  might  have  been  prevented.  This, 
he  said,  was  answered  by  the  fate  of  the 
kinff  of  Spain's  ambanador,  who  had 
made,  at  the  desire  of  his  court,  a  requisi- 
tion, but  was  refused.  The  murder  of 
the  king  was  intended  only  as  a  step  to 
the  murder  of  the  other  kings  of  Europe ; 
for  they  had  declared,  that  no  monar- 
chical country  could  have  alliance  with 
them  :  this,  too,  at  the  very  moment  that 
the^  were  aJSecting  to  conciliate  and  ex- 
plam  away  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  No- 
vember. War  to  the  palace,  and  peace  to 
the  cottage,  was  the  plan  of  their  new  sys- 
tem :  wherever  their  power  extended,  they 
put  the  poor  to  judge  upon  the  life  and 
property  of  the  rich ;  they  formed  a  corps 
of  desertion,  a  corps  of  assassination,  and 
gave  a  pension  to  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  assassin  that  was  put  to  death  for 
attempting  to  murder  the  king  of  Prussia. 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


They  declared  all  treaties  with  despots 
void;  they  were  outlaws  of  humanity,  an 
uncommunicable  people,  who  acknow^ 
ledged  no  God  but  the  sacred  right  of  in- 
surrection, no  law  but  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people;  nor  had  they  anv  judees  but 
sam  culoiteti  whom  they  made  arbiters  of 
the  lives  and  properties  of  all.  As  to  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  he  hoped  he  understood 
them  as  well  as  the  right  hon.  genUeman; 
the  riches  of  the  rich  were  held  in  trust 
for  the  poor;  this  the  common  people 
little  understood,  nor  could  thev  be  made 
to  understand  it,  if  people  held  out  false 
communications  to  corrupt  them.  Here 
he  read  a  part  of  a  letter  from  Dumourier, 
general  of  the  bare-breeched  corps,  to 
Anaduursis  Cloots,  orator  of  the  naked 
posteriors.  In  this  letter,  after  describing 
the  blessings  of  atheism,  and  that  which 
he  called  liberty,  he  says,  **  these  are  the 
sweets  of  philosophy!  What  pity  it  is 
that  bayonets  and  cannon  are  the  neces- 
sary means  of  propagating  it  f  Atheism* 
Mr.  Burke  said,  was  the  center  from 
which  ray  emanated  their  mischiefs  and 
villainies,  and  they  proceeded  to  establish 
it  with  the  sword. 

.  He  readily  allowed  that  this  was.  the 
most  dangerous  war  we  were  ever  en- 
gaged in ;  that  we  had  to  contend  with  a 
set  of  men  now  enured  to  warfiu-e,  and  led 
on  by  enthusiasm  and  the  ardour  of  con- 

auest  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  bartered 
le  arts,  commerce,  industry,  manufact 
tures,  and  civilization  itself,  for  the  sword. 
The  alliances  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  form. 

Save  us,  however,  a  good  prospect  of  sdb^ 
uingthem;  whereas,  were  they  allowed  to 
proceed,  we  might  singly  and  in  the  end 
Decome  their  easy  prejr*  He  then  recited 
a  variety  of  instances  m  which  the  Frendi. 
manifested  the  most  envious  andmalignant 
disposition  towards  this  country,  and  left 
no  effort  untried  to  do  it  every  possible 
mischief.  He  read  from  the  Moniteur  an 
account  of  the  meeting  of  the  English 
friends  of  the  people  in  Paris ;  their  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Convention ;  with 
their  ftatemal  reception,  and  their  toasts 
after  dinner.  Of  the  latter,  one  was,  the 
health  of  citizens  Fox,  Mackintosh,  She- 
ridan, Paine,  Barlow,  and  the  other  friends 
of  liberty  who  have  enlightened  the  peo- 

gle  of  England. — Should  we  be  deterred 
y  our  wealth  from  resisting  these  out- 
rages? What!  exclaimed  Mr.  Burke, 
shall  we  live  in  a  temporary,  abject  state 
of  timid  ease,  to  fatten  ourselves  like 
swine  to  be  killed  to-norrQw,  and  tq  be* 
[SC] 
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ni«ter.  He  wai  provoked  to  rise  soldf 
by  the  intinutttions  and  diargesof  tfaelait 
speaker  against  his  right  lion,  fneod. 
Never  had  he  before  indulged  himidf  in 
such  a  hititnde  of  ungovemed  bitfenitti 
ndsnleeiiy  towards  the  mui  he  still  oca- 
sionaUy  professed  so  nuch  to  respect 
His  ridicoie  of  the  smallness  of  the  Dooh 
berof  frieiidb,  left  to  theoMedef  fabper- 
secQtioD,  iM  became  him  of  all  msnkiod; 
bat  he  trusted,  tiiat  however  small  that 
nwaiber  was,  there  ever  would  be  found 
anoag  them,  men  not  afraid  upon  sochi 
subject  to  oppose  tnith  and  temper,  to 
passion  and  aedanation,  however  elo- 
quently urged,  or  however  damoroiuly 


come  the  easier  my  to  on 
No;  Godforbidl  If  we  have  the  spiiit 
that  has  ever  distinguished  BritoM,  that 
very  wealth  will  be  our  strength— with  it 
we  shaU  be  more  than  a  mateh  for  their 
blind  fury.  With  regard  to  the 
the  Ftrench  have  of  carrying  on  the 
the  plan  of  supply  they  had  proposed 
worthy  of  attention.  Their  mini 
stated  that  the  country  had  been  purged 
of  70,000  men  of  property,  all  whose 
efects  were  to  be  coafiscatedi  to  the 
amount  of  200  miHion  sCerlmg.  Thus, 
Hke  a  band  of  robbers  in  a  cave,  they  were 
reckoninff  the  strength  of  their  plunder. 
He  said  that  they  hs^  two  terms  for  raising 
supplies «— con&cation  and  loan.  The 
common  people  were  relieved  by  oonfis- 
cation  of  the  property  of  the  rich ;  and 
they  reckoned  on  the  con6scation  of  pro- 
perty in  every  country  they  entered,  vriA 
the  brotherly  intent  of  fhitemtzing,  as  a 
sufficient  supply  for  their  exigencies  in 
that  country,  and  their  resource  for 
making  war ;  thus  they  made  war  supply 
them  with  plunder,  and  plunder  with  tlie 
means  of  war. — The  right  hoo.  getttleraan 
had  spoken  with  some  asperity  of  an  iti« 
tention  in  mihisters  to  restore  the  aneieot 
government.  He  woahi  not  compare  thail 
government  wiihf  the  government  oi^  Great 
Britain ;  but  certain  it  was,  that  it  would 
be  felicity  and  comfort,  compared  to  the 
present  slate  of  tyranny  exercised  io 
Fkvnce ;  for  the  very  same  papers  out  of 
which  he  had  read  the  preceding  ex* 
tracts,  contained  the  melaiHcholy  account 
that  thirty  thousand  manufacturers  were 
perishing  for  want  in  Lyons  alone.  Thus 
their  enormities  had  produced  misery; 
their  miseiy  would  drive  them  to  despair; 
and  out  of  that  despair  they  would  look 
for  a  remedy  in  the  destruction  of  all  other 
countries,  and  particularly  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Sheridan  began  with  saying,  that  in 
one  circumstance  alone  in  the  present  de- 
hate,  he  felt  himself  actuated  by  feelings 
and  motives  similar  to  those  professed  by 
the  right  hon.  member.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  declared  that  he  did  not 
speak  to  support  the  minister,  for  his  case 
had  been  so  perfectly  made  out  by  himself 
tliat  it  needed  no  support ;  but  that  he 
fose  solely  to  repel  the  insinuations  and 
diarges  of  his  nght  hon.  friend ;  so  he 
could  sincerely  declare  that  he  had  no 
thoughts  of  attempting  to  give  additional 
Weight  to  the  arguments  by  which  his  right 
hoo.  frieod  had  refuted  those  of  the  rai- 


apphNKked.  They  were  styled  by  tbe 
nght  hoB.  gendeman  a  phabax,  sod  he 
sr^led  the  amendaient  of  his  right  boo. 
fhend  a  stratagem  to  keep  this  phshnx 
together,  who  had  been  otherwise,  it  Nem, 
endeavouring  to  make  up  lot  the  sraallDen 
of  their  numbers  by  tiie  eontrarietj  of 
their  opinions  ;  an  odd  descriptioD  of  s 
phalanx  ;  no,  he  would  never  have  gives 
them  that  appeHation,  if  he  had  not  Irnovs 
the  eontravyof  this  to  he  the  tratb.  He 
knew  well  their  title  to  the  character  ho 
had  given  thenh  Mid  thai  a  phehuix,  what- 
ever its  extent,  must  consist  of  a  united 
band,  acting  in  a  body>  animated  by  ooe 
soul,  and  pursuing  its  object  with  idenbtj 
of  spirit,  and  unity  of  elfort.  His  rijrht 
hon.  friend's  purpose  then,  m  this  smend* 
ment,  must  have  been,  as  be  had  stated  it 
himself,  to  reconcile  those  differences  w 
opinion  in  other  qoiuters  to  which  he  hs« 
expressly  alluded^  and  not  those  vhi^ 
existed  no  where  but  in  the  imaginetion  of 
the  man  who  he  believed  had  at  Icnst  ex- 
hausted all  power  of  splitting  or  dividing 
farther.  But  what  suggested  to  him  t^ 
it  must  be  a  stratagem  of  his  right  boo* 
friend's  ?  Was  he  a  man  prone  to  strata- 
gems ?  At  any  other  time  he  wouM  trart 
to  his  candour  even  for  m  answer ;  roru 
ever  there  was  a  man  who  disdained  stra- 
tagems by  nature,  who  knew  how  to  dif- 
tinguish  between  craflk  and  wisdom,  be 
tween  crookedness  and  policy,  who  low 
Ae  straight  path,  and  sometimes  even 
without  looking  to  the  end,  because  it  ^ 
straight,  it  was  the  very  person  ^o*** 
now  arraigns  for  cnh  ana  trick. 

The  next  object  of  his  sarcasm^ 
his  right  hon.  friend's  complaining  of  bewg 
so  oflen misrepresented ~<'Pitf>  ■•^vf 
right  hon.  member, "  that  a  geBrtlem^  ^^ 
expresses  himself  so  clearly,  and  who  re- 
peate  so  much,  should  be  ao  liable  to  Ot 
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nisapprehended."    A  pity,  certainly,  but 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  mif- 
mpfprehension  was  wilful,  and  misrepresen- 
tattion   useful.    The   right  hon.  member 
laad  only  mistaken  his  own  facility  in  per- 
verting, for  his  antagonist's  difficulty  in 
explaining.    But  another  grievance  was, 
chat,    however    misunderstood    in    that 
House,  these  same  speeches  were  detailed 
vrith  great  distinctness  and  care  in  the 
public  prints,  while  those  of  an  hon.  friend 
near  him  (  Mr.  Windham)  were,  as  he  de» 
elared,  perfectly  mangled  and  misrepre- 
sented.   There  was  no  stratagem  to  be 
sure  in  this  insinuation  ;  but  was  there 
muck  candour  in  it  ?  Did  any  one  living 
know  better  than  he  who  made  the  insi- 
Boation,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
carelessness  of  his  right  hon.  friend  to  the 
representation   of  his    speeches   out  of 
doors?  he  believed  he  had  never  seen, 
touched,  revised,  or  printed,  a  single  line 
he  had  spoken  in  parliament  in  his  life,  or 
caused  it  to  be  done  for  him.    If  eidier 
friends  or  judicious  editors  were  the  more 
attentive  to  the  task,  he  thought  they  did 
credit  to  themselves,  and  an  important 
aervice  to  the  public  at  large  :    Not  less 
candid  was  it  to  insinuate  a  purposed  mis- 
representation of  another  member  s  ^Mr. 
Windham^  speeches.    He  claimed  as  long 
snd  as  intimate  a  friendship  with  that  gen- 
tleman as  the  right  hon.  member  who  ap- 
peared so  tremblingly  alive  for  his  fame  ; 
lie  thought  equally  nighly  of  him  in  many 
respects^ ;  but  he  must  in  the  frankness  of 
friendship  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
though  no  man  had  more  information  to 

Sound  argument  upon,  more  wit  to  adorn 
at  argument,  or  logic  to  support  it;  yet 
that  the  faculty,  which  had  been  rather 
sneered  at  in  his  right  hon.  friend,  namely 
that  of  rendering  himself  perfectly  per- 
spicuous and  intelligible  to  every  capa- 
city, was  not  the  distinguishina  charac* 
teristic  of  that  gentleman's  eloquence. 
He  was  apt  sometimes  to  spin  a  little  too 
fine,  and  tnerefore  it  was  possible,  without 
any  corrupt  partiality  on  the  part  of  the 
reporters  of  the  debates,  that  his  right 
boo.  friend  8  speeches  might  be  given  with 
a  superior  degree  of  perspicuity. 

He  now  proceeoed  to  discuss  Mr. 
Burke's  other  attacks  on  Mr.  Fox.  He 
was  charged  with  a  dereliction  of  princi- 
ple in  having  that  day  omitted  to  express 
nis  apprehension  of  the  increase  of  French 
power,  be  the  French  government  what  it 
nay ;  certainly,  Mr.  Fox  had  not  said  one 
WON  upon  tmit  4|ubjact  in  his  speech 


that  day,  but  had  he  not  in  every  one  of 
his  various  previous  speeches  in  this  sea- 
sion  distinctly  and  most  forcibly  avowed 
and  urged  hia  sentiments  on  that  head  ? 
How  pleasant  to  observe  a  gentleman,  who 
b^ns  his  speech  with  taunting  his  right 
hon.  friend  tot  repeating  things  too  often, 
reproach  him  in  the  next   sentence  for 
avoiding  a  repetition  the  most  imnecessary 
he  could  have  fallen  into  !     But  if  the  re* 
proach  was  on  that  ground  extraordinary, 
it  was  still  more  extraordinary  that  the 
general  observation    itself  should  coma 
from  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeded. 
A*  dread  of  France,  it  seemed,  ought  to  be 
a  fundamental  principle  in  the  mind  of  a 
British  statesman ;  no  alteration  in  her  go.> 
vernment  can  change  this  principle,  or 
ought  to  suspend  this  apprehension.    And 
who  was  the  gentleman  so  tenacious  of  this 
creed?  The  only  man  in  all  England  who 
had  held  the  directly  contrary  doctrine. 
Had  he  or  could  we  have  forgotten  that 
in  his  very  first  contemptuous  revilings  at 
their  revolution,  only  in  the  last  sesiBion  of 
parliament,  he  had  expressly  scoicned  and 
insulted  them  as  a  nation  extinguished  for 
I  ever,  and  to  be  feared  no  more,  and  all  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  their  govern- 
I  ment :  that  he  described  the  country  as  a 
I  gap  and  chasm  in  Europe.    Their  princi- 
ples had  done  more,  said  he,  than  a  thou- 
sand fields  like  Blenheim  or  Raroilies  could 
have  efected  against  them ;  had  they  even 
got  power  by  Uieir  crimes,  like  the  usurp- 
ation of  Cromwell,  he  could  have  res- 
pected or  feared  them  at  least,  but  they 
were  blotted  out  of  the  European  map  of 
power  for  ever !  And  the  historian  had 
only  to  record  <<  Gallos  olim  hello  flo- 
ruisse  ''—yet  this  very  gentleman,  said  Mr, 
Sheridan,  havine  last  year  expressed  all 
this  with  as  mucn  heat  as  he  had  this  year 
expressed  the  contrary  sentiment,  arraigns 
my  right  hon.firiend  tor  having  omitted  to 
re-echo  for  a  single  hour  his  unalterable 
apprehensions  of  the  power  of  France,  be 
the  changes  of  its  government  what  they 
may.    It  was  still  more  curious  to  observe 
the  manner  of  attempting  to  charge  this 
circumstance  on  his  right  hon.  friend.    A 
book  was  produced,  and  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  read  a  former  speech  of  his  right 
hon.  firiend,  as  if  he  had  ever  once  re- 
tracted his  opinion  on  this  subject.    When 
the  Speaker  called  him  to  order,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  take  the 
interruption  kindly,  though  certainly  he 
ought  to  have  been  grateful  for  it;  for 
neveri  sure^  was  man,  who  had  a  greater 
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interest  in  discouragine  the  practice  of 
contrasting  the  past  and  present  speeches, 
principles,  and  professTons  of  any  nublic 
man.  Was  the  right  hon.  gentleinan 
ready  to  invite  such  a  discussion  respect- 
ing himself?  If  he  were,  and  his  con- 
sistency could  be  matter  of  regular  Ques- 
tion in  that  House,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
assert  that  there  was  scarcely  an  i(da  of  his 
new  principles  to  which  there  was  not  a 
recorded  contradiction  in  his  former  pro- 
fessions. Let  a  set  of  his  works  be  pro- 
duced, one  member  might  read,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  his  present  doctrines,  and 
another  should  rerute  every  syllable  of 
them  out  of  the  preceding  ones:  it  was  a 
consolation  to  those  who  difiered  from  his 
new  principles  to  know  where  to  resort  for 
the  best  antidote  to  them. 

His  next  accusation  against  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  was,  that  he  should 
have  put  the  question  on  so  mean  an  issue, 
as  whether  the  actual  hostile  overt-acts 
committed  by  France,  had  been  suffi- 
ciently explained  and  disowned  to  this 
country.  This,  it  seemed,  was  con- 
temptible, it  was  a  war  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  government  we  were 
to  engage  in,  and  not  on  account  of  their 
V^^^y,  aggressions  against  us ;  and  there- 
fore it  followed,  that  it  was  to  be  a  war 
to  exterminate  either  them  or  their  prin- 
ciples. The  doctrine  he  thought  Doth 
wild  and  detestable ;  but  admittins  that 
it  was  right,  the  right  hon.  ffentleman 
must  yet  extend  his  scorn  and  his  rebuke 
to  the  minister,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Fox, 
for  thouffh  they  differed  in  their  con- 
clusion, Uiey  had  discussed  the  grounds 
of  the  war  precisely  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  footing.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman differed  equally  from  both,  or 
more  rather  from  the  minister,  with  re- 
spect to  the  professed  motives  and  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  than  from  those  who 
opposed  the  war.  In  this  view  he 
thought  it  most  unmanly  and  unwarranted 
in  the  minister  to  sit  still  and  listen  to 
these  inflammatory  ranta,  and  even  to 
cheer  the  war  song  of  this  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, 

■quo  non  pnestantior  ullus. 
A^re.dere  viros,  Martemque  accenaere  caniu. 
when  at  the  same  moment  he  knew,  and 
had  even  just  declared,  tliat  the  war  was 
undertaken  upon  principles,  and  for  pur- 
poses diametrically  opposite  to  those 
upon  which  he  sufferea  the  House  to  be 
heated  and  misled  by  a  spirit  of  ven- 
geance and  quixotiami  which  it  was  his 


duty  to  oppose  and  restrain.     With  the 
same  pmevering  purpoa&of  inflaming  and 
misleading,  the  ngfat  hon«  gentleman  had 
read  so  much  from  the  cruel  and  anjust 
proceedings  against  the  late  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  from  various  other  Frendi 
publications.     This  habit  of  piddng  out 
all  the  hot,  wrong-Jieaded,  imd  diseost- 
ing  things,  said  or  written  by  indiriduaii 
in  France,  would  never  be  so  constantly 
resorted  to  for  a  fair  purpose.    The  com- 
pilation on  this  principle,  avowed  by  the 
treasury,   and    so  often  quoted  by  the 
right   hon.  member,    was  an   unworthy 
expedient,  particularly  as   it  had  been 
done  at  a  time  when  we  still  rarofesaed 
our  hope  and  desire  of  peace,    what,  if 
a  conduct  like  this  had  been  pursued  in 
France  ?   If,   when  the  Convention  came 
to  deliberate  on  war  and  peace,  and  to 
decide   on   the  provocations  alleged  to 
have  been   given   by   our    government, 
pamphlets  had  been  given  to  Uie  membert 
at  the  door  of  the  Convention,  contain- 
ing extracts  from  all  the  various  speeches 
of  that  right  hon.  gentleman  since  the 
first  revolution— containing,    in  appesr- 
ance,  every  thing  that  the  scorn  of  pride, 
the  frenzy  of  passion,  and  the  bitterness 
of  malice  could  have  urged  against  them, 
from  the  very  outset ;   and  assuming  the 
applause  of  his  hearers  to  be  the  will  of 
the  government,  and  to  speak  the  voice 
of  the  people?     If  to  these  had  been 
added  every  furious  and  indecent  pan- 
g^ph  that  nad  appeared  in  our  pobha- 
tions,  and  especially  in  prints  connected 
with  admmistration,    wluit   would  have 
been  our  opinion  of  such  a  proceeding  at 
such  a  time  ?  And  what  our  indignauon, 
if  we  learned  that  this  had  not  been  a 
work  hatched  in  the  dens  and  caverns  of 
savage  murderers  and  foes  to  peace,  but 
that  it  had  been  produced  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Executive  Council  iteelf, 
and  at  the  very  moment  that  they  ^ere 
professing  their  desire  of  avoiding  hos- 
tilities with  us,  and  of  promoting  s  good 
understanding  ?   The  right  hon.  member 
would  have  been  among  the  firat  to  have 
quoted  such  a  conduct  in  them  as  a  ne«r 
proof  of  mean  hypocrisy  and  detcnmnect 
malice.     The  address  and  toasts  of  an 
idle  dinner  of  English   and  others,  9t 
White's  in  Paris,  was  the  next  subject  ot 
the  right  hon.  member^s  alarm  and  in- 
vective.    And  to  aggravate  the  horror 
of  this  meeting,  the  House  was  9»^^ 
that  at  it  were  drank  the  healths  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan.    Ihe  lOtinuBbott 
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was  scarcely  worth  noticing,  nor  should 
lie  haveadTorted  to  it,  but  just  to  show 
Iiow^  well  entitled  the  right  hon.  sentle- 
man  was  to  the  credit  he  claimed  for  the 
accovacf   of  his  iacts  and  information. 
This  anecdote  wantcxi  only  one  little  in- 
gredient to  produce  possibly  some  effect, 
xMunely,  fact.     The  truth  was,  that  nei* 
tber  his  nor  Mr.  Fox's  health  were  drank 
at  that  meeting ;  and  it  was  a  little  un- 
lucky that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who 
ransacked  every  comer  m  every  French 
paper  for  any  thing  Uiat  would  make  for 
fiis   purpose,   should  have  overlooked  a 
ibrmal  contradiction  of  such  toasts  having 
been  given,  inserted  by  authority  in  the 
JPairiote  Francois  ;  and  it  was  Uie  more 
iinluckv,  as  the  purpose  of  bringing  for- 
'wmxd  thtt  important  anecdote,  was  evi- 
dently to  insinuate   that  they  were  in 
Paris  at  least  considered  as  republicans ; 
while   the   actual  reason  given  for  not 
drinking  their  healths  was,  that,  Uiough 
Iriends  to  the   reform   of  abuses,  they 
were  considered  as  expressly  against  au 
idea  of  revolution  in  England,  and  known 
to  be  attached  to  the  form  of  the  existing 
constitution. 

The  next  specimen  of  the  right  hon. 
member's  extreme  nicety  with  respect  to 
iacts,  was  the  manner  in  which  he  proved 
the  enormous  ambition  of  France,  by  the 
Convention's  having  adopted  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  minister  of  justice  (Danton), 
that  the  future  boundaries  should  be  the 
Rhine,  tiie  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Ocean ;  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
this  poposal  having  been  made  by  a  per- 
son of  such  rank  in  the  state,  mw  for 
the  &ct.  Danton  was  not  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  the  proposition  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Convention.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  might  have  recollected, 
that  if  Danton  had  been  minister  of  jus- 
tice, he  could  not  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Convention :  and  he  ou|;ht  also  to  have 
known,  that  the  proposition,  so  far  from 
having  been  adopted,  was  scarcely  at- 
tended to.  But  the  ambition  of  France, 
and  her  aggressions  against  this  country, 
were  not,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
member,  the  only  causes  of  war.  Reli- 
gion demanded  that  we  should  avenge 
her  cause.  Atheism  was  avowed  and 
professed  in  France.  As  an  argument  to 
Che  feelings  and  passions  of  men,  Mr. 
Sheridan  said,  tliat  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber had  great  advantages  in  dweUing  on 
this  topic ;  because  it  was  a  subject  upon 
which  those  who  disliked  every  thing  ttiat 


had  the  air  of  cant  and  profession  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  indifference  on  the  other, 
found  it  awkwartFto  meddle  ¥rith.  Esta- 
blishments, tests,  and  matters  of  that 
nature,  were  proper  objects  of  political 
discussion  in  that  House ;  but  not  gene- 
ral charges  of  deism  or  atheism,  as  press- 
ed to  their  consideration  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman ;  thus farhewou]d8ay,andit  was 
an  opinion  he  had  never  changed  or  con-^ 
cealed,  that  although  no  man  can  command 
his  conviction,  he  had  ever  considered  a 
deliberate  disposition  to  liiake  proselytes 
in  infidelity  as  an  unaccountable  depra- 
vity of  heart.  Whoever  attemptea  to 
pluck  the  belief  or  the  prejudice  on  this 
subject,  style  it  which  he  would,  from  the 
bosom  of  one  man,  woman,  or  child^ 
committed  a  brutal  outrage,  the  motive 
for  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  trace 
or  conceive.  But  on  what  ground  was 
all  this  infidelity  and  atheism  to  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  the  revolution  ?  The 
philosophers  had  corrupted  and  perverted 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  but  when  did 
the  precepts  or  perversions  of  philosophy 
ever  begin  their  efiect  on  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  afterwards  rise  to  the  towering 
branches  ?  Were  the  common  and  igno- 
rant people  ever  the  first  disciples  of  phi- 
losophy, and  did  they  make  proselytes  of 
the  higher  and  more  enlightened  orders  ? 
He  contended  that  the  general  atheism  of 
France  was,  in  the  first  place,  no  honour 
to  the  exertions  of  the  higher  orders  of 
the  clergy  against  the  philosophers— and, 
in  the  next  place,  that  it  was  notorious 
that  all  the  men  and  women  of  rank  and 
fiishion  in  France,  •  including  possibly  all 
the  present  emigrant  nobility,  whose  piety 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  con- 
trast with  repi£lican  infidelity,  were  the 
genuine  and  zealous  followers  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau :  and  if  the  lower  orders 
had  been  afterwards  perverted,  it  was  by* 
their  precept  and  example.  The  atheism, 
thererore,  of  the  new  system,  as  opposed 
to  the  piety  of  the  old,  was  one  of  the 
weakest  arguments  he  had  yet  heard  in 
favour  of  this  mad  politicid  and  religious 
crusade. 

Mr.,  Sheridan  now  adverted  to  Mr. 
Burke's  regret  that  we  had  not  already 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor, 
and  to  Mr.  Dundas's  declaration,  that  he 
hoped  that  we  should  ally  with  every 
power  in  Europe  against  the  French  ;  this 
appeared  to  him  to  contradict  Mr.  Pitt's 
declaration,  and  it  was  the  most  unplea- 
sant intelligence  that  /he  had  heard  diat 
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day.  If  we  made  such  alliances,  our 
pnnciples  and  our  purposes  would  soon 
Secome.  the  same ;  wt  took  the  field 
affainst  the  excesses  and  licentiousness  of 
liberty ;  they  against  liberty  itself.  The 
effect  of  a  r^  co-operation  would  be  a 
more  fatal  revolution  than  even  preju- 
dice could  paint  that  of  France--a  re- 
volution in  the  political  morals  of  Eng- 
land, and,  in  consequence,  the  downfall 
of  that  freedom  which  was  the  true  foun- 
dation of  the  power,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  glory  of  tne  British  nation.  Sooner 
than  entwine  ourselves  in  such  alliances, 
and  pledge  the  treasure  and  blood  of  the 
country  to  such  purposes,  he  had  almost 
said  he  had  rather  see  England  fight 
France  single-handed.  He  feared  the 
enemy  less  than  our  allies.  He  disliked 
the  cause  of  war,  but  abhorred  the  com- 
pany we  were  to  fight  in  still  more.  He 
had  a  claim  to  call  on  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  join  him  in  these  principles. 
Who  were  these  allies,  and  what  had 
been  their  conduct  ?  Had  he  (Mr.  Burke) 
forgot  his  character  of  the  Polish  revo- 
lution? <<  That  glorious  event  had  bet- 
tered the  condition  of  every  man  there, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant ;  it  had 
rescued  millions,  not  from  politickl  sla- 
very, but  firom  actual  chains  and  even 
personal  bondage.'*  Who  had  marred 
this  lovelv  prospect,  and  massacred  the 
fairest  o£pring  of  virtue,  truth,  and  va- 
lour? Who  had  hypocritically  first  ap- 
proved the  revolution  and  its  purposes, 
and  had  now  marched  troops  to  stifle  the 
groans  of  those  who  dared  even  to  mur- 
mur at  its  destruction  ?  These  allies,  these 
chosen  associates  and  bosom  counsellors 
in  thjB  future  efforts  of  this  deluded  na^ 
tion.  Could  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
palliate  these  things  I  No.  But  had  he 
ever  arraigned  them  ?  Why  had  he  never 
come  to  brandish  in  that  House  a  Rus- 
sian dagger,  red  in  the  heart's  blood  o£ 
the  free  constitution  of  Poland  ?  No,  not 
a  word,  not  a  sigh,  not  an  ejaculation 
for  the  destruction  of  all  he  had  held  up 
to  the  world  as  a  model  for  reverence 
and  imitation  \  In  his  heart  is  a  record  of 
brass  for  every  error  and  excess  of  liberty, 
but  on  his  tongue  is  a  sponge  to  blot  out 
the  foulest  crimes  and  olackest  treache- 
ries of  despotism.— It  was  a  mean  and 
narrow  way  of  viewing  the  subject  to 
ascribe  the  various  outrages  in  France  to 
any  other  cause  than  uiis  unalterable 
truth,  that  a  despotic  government  de- 
grades and  depraves  human  natural  and 


renders  its  subjects,  on  the  first  recoyeij 
of  their  rights,  unfit  for  the  exercise  of 
them.    But  was  the  inference  to  be,  that 
those  who  had  been  loDg  alavea   ought 
therefore  to  remain  so  for  ever,  becaiue^ 
in  the  first  wildness  and   atrangeness  of 
liberty,  they  would  probably  dash  their 
broken  chains  almost  to  the  present  injurj 
of  themselves,  and  of  all  thoae  who  were 
near  them?   No.    The  lesson  ought  to 
be  a  tenfold  horror  of  the    despotism, 
which  had  so  profaned   and  changed  the 
nature  of  social  men,  and  a  more  jesloot 
apprehension  of  withholding  rights  and 
liberty  from  our  feUow    creatures,  be- 
cause, in  so  doing,  we  risked  and  became 
responsible  for  the  bitter  conseoueDcet: 
for,  after  all,  no  precautions  of  iraud  .or 
of  craft,  can  suppress  or  alter  this  eternal 
truth,  that  liberty  is   the    birthright  (d 
man,  and  whatever  opposes  his  possession 
is  a  sacrilegious  usurpation,      Mr.  She- 
ridan concluded  with   adverting  to  the 
evident  intention  of  the  minister,  to  ren- 
der unanimity  impossible,    but   said  he 
should  never  retract  his  former  declara- 
tion ;   that  the  war  once  entered  into  he 
should  look  to  nothing  but  the  defence 
of  the  country  and  its  interests,  and  there- 
fore give  it  a  sincere  and  steady  support 

Mr.    Rt^er    begged    to    re  iiina  the 
House,  that  they  were  now  actually  at 
war ;  that  it  did  not  lie  with  them  to  ar- 
gue about  it,  for  they  were  forced  into  it. 
The  question  was  simply,  whether  tbej 
should  support  his  majesty  in  his  honour* 
able  intention  of  maintaining  the  digoity 
of  his  crown  and  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire.      The    declared    purpose   of  the 
amendment  was  to    procure  unaDimity» 
Certainly  unanimity  was  a  desirable  thing; 
but  he  did  not  covet  much  the  sort  oi 
unanimity  which  the  amendment  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.    He  wanted  an  un- 
animous expression  of  firmness  in  oppo^ 
ing  the  French,  not  a  tame  unaniniiV 
which  promised    no    essential   suppoi^ 
The  nation  was  unanimous :  more  P^"^ 
assent  was  never  given  to  anv  war:  ^ 
atrocious  event  in  France  had  awskenw 
the  feelings  and  united  the  hearts  oi  all 
the  English  people:  that  event,  however 
it  was  to  be  deplored,  miffht  be  ssidjo 
have  been  so  far  beneficial,  as  it  had  thui 
aroused  the  genuine  feelings  of^off^ 
men,  and  had  opened  their  ^jes  to  ^ 
enormity  of  French  principles. 

Mr.  T.  GrenviUe  said,  thai  the  sddie« 
should  not  only  promise  his  msj^y  ^^ 
port,  but  to^re|robate  the  uDprov^**^ 
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agigression  of  France;  for  no  rensonable 
man   could  read  the  papers  before  the 
House,  and  presume  to  tell  the  countrj 
that   proper  satisfiiction  had  been  given 
for  that  aggression.    The  decree  of  the 
19th  of  ^vember  was  justly  called  a  de* 
cree  of  unirersal  hostility ;   so  far  from 
explanation  or  satisfaction  bemg  given  in 
it,  there  was  a  subsequent  decree  to  exe- 
cute it,  with  a  disgusting  menace,  giving 
only  fifteen  days  to  adopt  the  plan  laid 
out  for  them  by  the  French,  under  penalty 
of  being  treated  as  enemies.     As  to  the 
Scheldt,  they  had  taken  upon  them  to 
settle  it  upon  the  rights  of  nature,  con- 
trarv  to  the  rights  of  treaties,  and  inso-^ 
lentiy  put  off  the  question  on  it  until  the 
consohdation  of  French  liberty  in  Belgium, 
a  period  entirely  dependent  on  their  own 
pleasure* 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
address  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Kin^s  Mes^ 
sage  respecHng  the  Dedaration  of  War 
with  France.^  Feb.  12.  The  order  of  the 
day  being  read  for  taking  his  Majesty's 
Message  into  consideration, 

Lord  Grenville  rose.  He  began  by  ob- 
serving, that  when  he  last  addressed  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  misunder- 
standing between  this  country  and  France 
the  motion  which  he  made  on  that  oeca- 
sion  was  honoured,  not  indeed  widi  tfie 
unanimous  support  of  their  lordships,  but 
with  a  concurrence  so  very  nearty  ap- 
proaching; to  unanimity,  diat  it  could  not 
possibly  be  the  result  of  any  thing  but  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
farther  armaments,  and  of  actual  war. 
The  conduct  of  their  lordships  on  that 
occasion  he  must  consider  as  an  auspici- 
ous omen  of  the  support  which  he  might 
expect  that  night;  for  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  every  noble  lord  who  voted 
for  the  last  address  was  thoroughly  con« 
vinced,  that  war  was  at  that  moment  un- 
avoidable, and  at  no  distant  period.  The 
event  had  sufficiently  proved  that  the  con- 
viction was  but  too  well  founded.  Their 
lordships  would  recollect  the  stftte  in 
which  Uie  negociation  with  M.  Chauvelin 
was  when  it  broke  olF :  he  had  delivered  a 
paper,  purporting  to  contain  explanations 
calculated  to  remove  the  jealousies  of  this 
country  and  avert  a  war;  but  it  concluded 
with  a  declaration,  that  in  case  these  ex- 
planations should  not  prove  satis&ctory, 
France  would  then  prepare  for  war. 
This,  was  a  menace  which  sufficiently 


showed  that  peace  was  not  the  object 
of  France ;  for  she  must  have  known  that 
England  would  never  bend  to  threats, 
and  that  therefore  to  hold  them  out  was 
the  most  effectual  way  not  to  conciliate  or 
maintain  a  good  understanding,  but  to 
provoke  a  war.    His   majesty,    in    the 
whole  course  of  the  negociation,  had  de- 
monstrated, that  the  continuance  of  peace 
was  the  object  nearest  his  heart,  and 
that  nothing  but  dire  necessity   would 
make  him  resort  to  war^r    It  was  this  pa-' 
cific  disposition  which  had  induced  the 
kmgto  authorize  his  ministers  to  treat 
with  M.  Chauvelin  even  in  an  unofficid^ 
way,  that  no  means  of  preserving  peace 
miglit  be  lost.  In  obedience  to  his  majes- 
ty's commands,  a  negociation  was  opened 
in  which  his  ministers  desired  to  wave  lor 
a  time  the  question  of  recognising  the  new 
flench  government  or  its  ministers ;  they 
wanted  not  to  make  this  a  preliminary  to- 
negociation,  but  a  measure  to  which  a 
friendly  intercourse  might  ultimately  lead, 
if  France  should  manifest,  in  the  course 
of  unofficial   communications,  a  pacific 
disposition.    Had    France   been    really 
disposed  to  peace,  she  would  have  adopt- 
ed this  mode  of  treating,  or  at  least  She 
would  have  dechu-ed,  that  it  would  not 
become  her  dignity  to  treat  in  such  a 
manner;  but  instead  of  concurring  with 
hfs  majesty  in  the  measure  which  he  had 
recommended  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or  * 
of  stating  any  objection  on  the  score  of 
dignity,  she  pressed  forward  the  question 
of  recognition,  and  desired  that  her  mi- 
nister might  be  immediately  received  as 
ambassador  from  the  republic.     Such  a 
proceeding  could  not  have  been  dictated 
oy  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  might  well  be 
considered  as  a  preliminary  to  war ;    the 
object  of  it  could  be  mistaken  only  by  a 
shallow  statesman ;  there  was  little  doubt 
but  that  it  was  to  soimd  the  disposition  of 
England  towards  her  allies,  to  try  whe- 
ther she  was  firmly  determined  to  sup- 
port them,  and  whether  the  people  of  this 
country  were  ready  to  stana  by  his  ma- 
jesty in  a  war  a^inst  France.    If  such 
was  her  object,  it  was  evident  she  had 
been  out  in  her  calculations ;  for  she  had 
discovered  that  the  people  of  England 
were  not  to  be  separated  from  their  king, 
and  that  they  were  at  all  times  ready  to 
arm,  when  summoned  by  the  sacred  ob- 
ligation of  treaties,  and  a  re^^ani  to  the 
honour  and  character  of  their  country^ 
When  his  majesty's  ministers  reftised  to 
make  the  recogmtion  of  tlie  French  re- 
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public  a  preliminary  to  negociation,  the 
Executive  Council  of  France  adopted  a 
measure  which,  of  itself,  might  be  consi- 
dered as  a  complete  rupture  of  all  ne^o- 
ciation,  and  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
of  war;  for  an  order  was  immediately  is- 
sued, contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and 
to  the  faith  of  treaties,  for  stopping  all 
the  British  ships  in  the  oorts  of  France. 
Here  his  majesty  might  have  considered 
his  dignity  so  far  attacked  as  to  justify  a 
determination  on  his  part  not  to  listen  to 
any  offer  of  negociation,  short  of  an 
apology  and  reparation,  for  so  outrageous 
an  act;  but  his  love  for  peace  still  pre* 
vailed,  and  would  not  su&r  him  to  re- 
nounce any  chance  for  the  continuance 
of  it  To  this  end  it  was  that  lord  Auck- 
land, the  Enslish  ambassador  at  the  Ha« 
gue,  having  dispatched  advice  home  that 
general  Dumourier,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  French  armies  in  the  Netherlands, 
had  sent  to  him  to  propose  a  personal 
conference  with  him  at  a  certain  time  and 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the 
negociation,  and  trying  to  avert  the  ca- 
lamitv  of  a  war,  his  majesty  resolved  to 
give  his  ambassador  leave  to  attend  the 
conference.  From  this  step  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  the  king's  readiness  to  co- 
operate in  the  happy  work  of  restoring 
peace  to  Europe,  it  might  well  have  been 
expected  that  the  period  of  a  general  pa- 
cification was  at  no  great  distance.  But 
how  would  their  lordships  be  astonished 
when  they  should  hear,  that,  on  rhe  very 
day  fixed  for  the  conference  between  lord 
Auckland  and  general  Dumourier,  the 
National  Convention  actually  declared 
war  against  England  and  Holland  ?  This 
step  was  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  hos- 
tile disposition  of  France,  and  of  her  de- 
termination at  all  events  to  break  with 
us,  and  to  attack  the  Dutch.  Tliis  step 
could  not  possibly  leave  a  doubt  in  any 
man's  mind  which  of  the  two,  England  or 
France,  was  the  aggressor. 

Were  he  to  rest  the  motion  which  he 
intended  to  make,  on  what  he  had  alreadv 
advanced,  he  was  convinced  that  their 
lordships  would  agree  with  him  in  declar- 
ing, that  the  war  was  unprovoked  on  our 
part ;  that  it  was  on  groundless  pretences 
that  France  was  entering  into  it ;  and 
that  those  pretences  were  urged  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  from  Europe,  as 
far  as  she  was  able,  the  system  of  aggran- 
dizement which  she  was  endeavouring  to 
establish.  But  in  a  case  of  such  magni- 
tude as  the  present  he  was  willing  to  meet 


every  thing  that  had  been  advanced  hj 
the  National  Convention  as  ground  of  the 
war;  and  he  trusted  he  should  make  it 
appear,  that  the  pretences  which  they 
brought  forward  were  in  some  instances 
false,  in  others  either  fHvolous  or  absurd. 
That  he  might  speak  with  greater  accu- 
racy, he  would  read  those  different 
Sounds  from  the  account  published  bj 
e  Convention.  This  account  consisted 
of  three  parts :  fint,  the  report  made  by 
M.  Brissot ;  second,  the  speech  made  by 
another  niemt>er,  which  tne  Conventioa 
ordered  to  be  printed  ;  third,  the  decree, 
containing  the  enumeration  of  the  acuby 
which  England  was  said  to  have  provoked 
the  war,  and  the  declaration  of  hostilities. 
He  said,  he  had  too  much  respect  for 
their  lordships  to  read  the  infiunous  libel 
which  Brissot's  speech  contained  upoo 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  a  severe^  vho 
was  S.0  beloved  by  his  people,  and  who  in- 
variably considered  his  own  happiness  as 
inseparable  from  that  of  his  #abjects. 
The  enumeration  of  the  groonds  on 
which  the  decree  for  the  declaration  of 
war  was  founded,  contained  sonae,  which 
in  point  of  date,  were  long  anterior  to  the 
negociation  widi  M.  Chauvelin,  and  of 
which  that  minister  had  never  once  com- 
plained. This  he  would  make  appear  in 
the  course  of  his  observations  upon  the 
decree*  which  be^an  as  follows :  ^^  The 
National  Convention,  after  having  heard 
the  report  of  their  committee  of  ffeneral 
defence,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Enghsh 
government :  considering  that  the  uog 
of  England  has  persisted,  especially  since 
the  revolution  or  the  10th  of  Augu»tl792j 
to  give  proofs  of  his  being  evil-disposed 
towards  the  Frendh  nation,  and  of  his  att 
tachment  to  the  coalition  of  crowned 
heads:"— It  was  very  remarkable,  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  it  was  stated  by 
France,  that  England  had  in  the  smallest 
degree  departed,  before  the  date  of  the 
present  armaments,  from  the  strict  line  ot 
neutrality,  which  the  king  had  resolved 
to  pursue  with  respect  to  theaffiiirsot 
France ;  with  what  a  bad  grace  the  Con- 
vention brought  such  a  charge,  would  ap- 
pear from  this  striking  circumstance,  that 
the  very  first  paper  which  M.  ChauveUn 
delivered  to  his  majesty's  minister  on  h's 
arrival  in  this  country  conUinw  tne 
grateful  acknowledgnienU  oftheFrencn 
government  for  the  strict  neutrality  vnica 
the  king  had  observed  in  the  war  between 
France  and  the  other  powers  then  at  wi^r 
with  her.  If  any  departure  had  taken  place 
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Axsm  thiat  neutrality,  why  had  not  she 
^nqplmned  of  it?  But  no  complaint 
Bs  made  ;  and  therefore  it  might  be 
Calrly  conduded^  that  she  had  none  to 
sziake.  Her  making  it  at  present  served 
oxily  to  expose  her  to  the  reproach  of  hav«* 
xng  advanced  what  could  not  be  supported, 
l>ecause  it  was  not  true. 

The  next  charge  was,  <<  That  at  the 
period  aforesaid,  he  ordered  his  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris  to  withdraw,  because  he 
'vrould  not  acknowledge  the  Provisional 
ISxecutive  Council,  created  by  the  legis- 
lative   assembly:*'    In  answer  to    this, 
lord  Grenville  said,  he  must  touch  upon 
points  which  could  not  but  revive  the  re* 
membrance    of  transactions,    which    it 
irould  be  for  the  honour  of  humanity 
to    buiy,    if  possible,    in    eternal    ob- 
livion.   Their  lordships  would  recollect 
that  on  the  10th  of  August  a  scene  of 
massacre  had  taken  place,  which  had  filled 
the  mind  of  almost  every  man  in  Europe 
with  horror :  this  massacre  had  been  re- 
gularly planned,  and  executed  with  cir- 
cumstances the  most  shocking.    It  was 
true,  that  this  massacre  was  rollowed  by 
anoUier  on  the  2nd  of  September,  which 
left  the  horrors  of  the  former  so  far  be- 
hind, that  when  compared  with  each  other 
one  appeared  completely  lost  in  the  enor- 
mity or  the  other.    But  before  the  2nd  of 
September,  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of 
August  must  be,  and  was,  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  horrid  transactions  that 
had  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  mankind 
The  murders  and  butchery  of  that  day 
threw  into  the  hands  of  the  perpetrators 
the  power  of  France.    They  boasted  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  of  the  share  which 
thev  had  had   in  the  dreadful  traged]^, 
ana   stated  it  as  the  ground  of  their 
claim  to  public  favour.     Was   it  with 
such   men,    that   his  majesty's   ambas- 
sador was  to  treat?    Would  it  have  be- 
come the  character  of  Great  Britain,  to 
give  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  which 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  general  exe* 
cration  of  all  Europe?    Would  it  have 
become  her  to  make  her  minister  treat  one 
day  with  the  kins  of  France,  and  the 
very  next  day  with  those  who  had  de- 
throned him,  and  by  means  of  acts  which 
must  fill  the  mind  of  every  man  with  hor- 
ror?   On  such  an  occasion,  he  was  or- 
dered  to  do  what  was  best  suited  to 
the  dignified  and  humane  character  of 
Endand,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  France 
and  return  home.    His  lordship  did  not 
of  their  constituents,  deyoted  to  execra- 
[VOL.  XXX.] 
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mean  to  say  that,  because  a  country  had 
chanffed  its  government,  other  nations  had 
a  right  to  interfere  in  its   concerns ;  but 
this  he  meant  to  maintain,  that  every  sur- 
rounding nation  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
establishment  of  such  a  government,  as 
would  give  security  to  the  people  at  home, 
and  tranquillity  to  neighbouring  states: 
and  that  until  such  government  was  esta- 
blished, they  were  not  bound  to  enter 
upon  the  question  of  recognition,  but  had 
a  right  to  wait  to  see  the  elects  of  any  in- 
stitution, which  might  be  set  up  for  the 
moment,  by  those  who  for  the  tune  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  the  country.    Our 
ambassador  could  not  have  been  sufiered 
to  remain  in  Paris  after  the  event  of  the 
loth  of  August,  without  recogm'zing  the 
new  government,  a  measure  which  would 
on  many  accounts  have  been  highly  inde- 
cent, and  which  on  one  ^ound  would  have 
been  extremely  impolitic,  as  it  could  not 
have  taken  place  without  a  hasty  and  pre- 
mature decision  on  the  question  of  recog- 
nition.   It  would,  he  was  sure,  be  con* 
ceded  to  him,  that  as  a  fitction  might  for 
a  time  procure  power,  so  a  foreign  nation 
was  not  bound  to  recognize  the  govern- 
ment set  up  by  such    faction,   until  it 
should  appear  to  have  had  the  sanction 
of  the  people  at  large.    This  principle 
applied  to  the  situation  of  France  At  and 
before  the  lOth  of  August  would  decide 
the  question,  and  show  that  our  ambas- 
sador ought  not  to  have  been  authorized 
immediately  to  recognize  the   new  go- 
vernment.   It  was  well  known  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had,  with  the  ahnost 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  nation, 
establisheda  limited  monardiy  in  France. 
A  republican  party  was  known  to  exist  in 
the  kingdom ;  but  it  was  comparatively- 
small,  and  served  only  to  show  by  their 
feeble  opposition  at  the  outset,  that  the 
great  bmx  of  the  nation  was  for  a  limited 
monarchy.    This  party,  however,  gaining 
ground  in  the  second  assanbly,  began  to 
entertain  hopes  of  overturning  the  mo- 
narchy, and  establishing  a  republic  on  its 
ruins.    For  this  purpose,  the  persons  who 
composed  it  be^  to  form  plans  for  de- 
throning  the  kmg ;  but  no  sooner  had 
their  designs  got  wind,  than  addresses 
were  sent  up  Srom  all  the  departments 
declaring  their  determination  to  maintain 
the  constitution  with  a  limited  monarch 
at  its  head,  and  oppose  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  the  establishment 
of  a  republic.  The  Legislative  Assembly, 
following  the  impulse  fi  the  general  sense 
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tioD  ereiy  person  who  should  attempt  to 
alter  the  constitution,  or  pull  down  kingl  j 
goremment    The  republican  party  how- 
ever prcTailed  in  less  than  three  weeks  af- 
ter this ;  Uie  horrid  schemes  of  revolution 
which  were  carried  into  execution  on  the 
10th  of  August  were  planned  by  the  party 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  military  force,  and  under  the 
daggers  of  murderers  and  conspirators, 
forced  to  rescind  its  own  decree,  to  abo- 
lish the  constitution  whicii  each  of  its 
Ihembers  and  the  whole  nation  had  sworn 
to  maintain,  and  by  suspending  the  king, 
to   establish   a  republic  on  the  ruins  of 
monarchy.    Had  his  majesty's  ambassa- 
dor been  ordered  to  acknowledge  the  new 
order  of  things  at  that  moment,  into  what 
an  awkward  situation  might  he  not  have 
been  thrown !  Had  the  departments  done 
what,  from   their  unanimous   addresses, 
might  have   been   expected,  had   they 
marched  their  troops  to  Paris  to  release 
their  captive  king,  to  chastise  an  impudent 
faction,  and  restore  a  constitution  which 
only  three  weeks  before  appeared  to  be 
an  object  of  veneration  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, m  what  a  pitiful  light  must  our  am- 
bassador have  appeared,  one  day  recog- 
nising the  king,  the  next,  recognizing  the 
conspirators  wno  had  deUironedhim;  and 
immediatdv  after  goin^  with  the  depart- 
ments to  salute  him  again  upon  the  throne. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  so  scandalous  a 
scene  was,  to  recall  the  ambassador,  by 
doing  which,  his  majesty's  ministers  pru- 
dently gave  themselves  time  to  consider, 
what  was  the  sense  of  the  people    of 
France,  and  what  would  be  the  govern- 
ment of  their  adoption.    The  recall  of 
lord  Gou'er  was  a  measure  of  prudence 
and  wisdom  on  our  part,  and  by  no  means 
a  sjmptom  of  a  disposition  in  England  to 
point  out  what  government  it  was  her 
wish  to  see  established  in  that  country: 
and  therefore,  he  was  warranted  in  say- 
ing, that  this  was  not  a  rational  ground 
for  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
France. 

The  next  charge  brought  against  Eng- 
land by  the  National  Convention  was, 
«<  That  the  cabmet  of  St.  James*s  has 
ceased,  since  the  same  period,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  French  ambassador  at 
London,  on  pretext  of  the  suspension  of 
the  heretofore  king  of  the  French ;  tliat 
aince  the  opening  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, it  has  refused  to  assume  the  usual 
correspondence  between  the  two  states, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  poweiv  of  this 


convention;  that  it  has  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  ambassador  of  the  French 
republic,  although  provided  widi  letters 
or  credit  in  his  name."     The  answer  to 
the  former  charge,  would,  in  a  mat  mea* 
sure,  serve  also  for  this.     Engumd  had  a 
right  to  see  what  degree  of  stability  tlie 
new  government  was  likely  to  acquire, 
before  she  could  deem  it  proper  or  safe 
to  recognize  it.    But  it  was  not  true  that 
all  correspondence  had  ceased  between 
tlie  two  countries;  for  his  majesty,  to 
show  his  sincere  disposition  to  peace,  had 
directed  his  ministers  to  treat  in  an  un- 
official way  with  M.  Chauvelin,  by  which 
mode  of  proceeding  the  question  ai  re- 
cognition would  not  be  prejudiced,  and 
yet  all  ^e  good  e&cts  that  could  arise 
from  the  most  regular   correspondence 
would  be  produced.  — The  next  charge 
was,  <*  That  it  has  endeavoured  to  impede 
the  different  purchases  of  com,  arms,  and 
other  commodities  ordered  in  England, 
either  by  French  citizens  or  the  amits  of 
the  republic ;  that  it  has  caused  to  be 
stopped  several  boats  and  ships  loaded 
with  grain  for  France,  contrary  to  tlie 
treaty  of  1786,  while  exnortation  to  fo- 
reign countries  was  free.*     This  charge, 
he  admitted,  was  founded  in  truth ;  but  it 
contained  no  fair  or  rational  ground  for 
war.    In  the  first  place,  the  crown  was 
allowed  to  possess  die  prero^itive,  time 
out  of  mind,  of  prohibiting  the  exporta* 
tion  of  arms  and  military  stores ;  this  pre* 
rogative  was  strengthened  by  aa  act  of 
pariiament,  which  the  king  felt  it  his  duty 
to  enforce,  under  existing  circumstances. 
It  had  been  doubted  whether  naval  stores 
came  within  the  powers  of  the  prerop« 
tive,  or  of  the  act  of  parliament  to  viuch 
he  alluded ;  but  to  remove  the*doubt,  the 
legiskture  had  thought  proper,  during 
the  present  session,  to  pass  an  act,  em- 
powering the  king  to  prohibit  the  exiwr- 
Ution  of  naval  as  well  as  militaiy  stores* 
The  charge,  therefore,  as  far  as  this  went, 
did  not  a&ct  the  executive  government, 
but  parliament  itaelf,  wliose  conduct  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  justify  to 
itself.*-With  respect  to  the  stopp»g  w 
com,  he  allowed  it  to  have  been  an  act  ot 
the  executive  government,  and  in  ^^ 
point  of  view  strictly  justifiable.    In  the 
first  place,  England  had  a  ridit  to  ju^ 
what  quantity  of  com  could  be  apsrea 
from  her  own  consumptioo ;  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  righb  slie  had  prohibited  gene- 
rally the  exportatim  of  Eogli^b  corn; 
and  this  she  might  /do  without  i^denng 
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mn  Miboaiit  to  any  one.    He  admitted^ 
ho/wever^  that  the  prohihition  had  anothef 
object,  and  extended  also  to  foreign  grain 
intend^  for  France.    From  the  conduct 
of  that  country,  it  was  evident,  for  aome 
time*  past,  that  she  was  meditating  a  rup« 
tvnre  with  us,  and  was  making  preparations 
for  that  purpose.    With  a  Ml  conviction 
that  such  was  her  design,  it  would  have 
been  madness  in  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  ailow  her  to  lay  in  stores  of  com  for 
suppiTing  her  fleets  and  armies,  which 
they  Knew  very  well  were  soon  to  be  em- 
ployed against  Great  Britain.    It  was  on 
this  view  of  the  case  that  he,  for  one,  had 
advised  Uie  measure  of  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  English  com,  or  of  foreign 
com  in  English  bottoms  to  France;  he 
avowed  the  measure,  and  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  all  Europe  would  find  its 
vindication  in  the  law  of  nations.— Before 
he  dismissed  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  the  prohi- 
bition, as  far  as  it  related  to  foreign  com, 
did  not  prevent  the  exportation  of  it  to 
France  in  foreign  bottoms ;  for  that  was 
allowed ;  and  though  a  foreign  vessel  car- 
rying foreign    grain   from    England  to 
Fnmce  had  been  stuped,  it  was  only 
through  mistake,  and  was  sAerwards  suf- 
fered to  proceed  on  her  voyage.    The 
exact  sute  of  the  prohibition  was,  that 
English  com  was  not  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported to  France  in  any  bottoaas;  nor 
toieign  com  in  English  bottoms. 

The  next  charge  was  of  a  truly  ridicu- 
lous nature.  It  was  this :  "  That  in  order 
still  more  efiectually  to  obstruct  the  com- 
mercial iterations  of  the  republic  in  Eng- 
land, U  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
pn>liA>ittng  the  circulation  of  assi^nats." 
This  was,  no  doubt,  a  dreadful  enme  on 
the  part  of  England,  who  ought  to  be 
pumshed  with  the  calamity  of  a  war,  for 
having  endeavoured  to  prevent  her  own 
truly  valuable  paper  currency  from  beuig 
polrated,  by  comine  in  contact  with  the 
oankrapt  paper  of  I:*  ranee ;  and  the  latter 
had  unq^uestionablv  good  grounds  for 
complainmg,  that  after  she  hSi  forced  her 
assignats  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
down  the  throats  of  her  own  people,  she 
should  meet  with  resistance  when  she  was 
endeavouring,  by  force  of  arms,  to  cram 
them  down  elsewhere,  and  compel  a  cur- 
rencv  to  which  they  were  not  intrinsically 
endued.  This  measure  of  stopping  the 
circulation  of  assignats,  was  to  be  ascribed 
not  to  the  executive  government  of  this 
eountry,  but  to  parliament,  who  had,  in 


the  present  session,  passed  an  act  for  this 
purpose.— The  next  charge  was,  **  That 
m  violation  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
treaty  in  1786,  it  obtained  itfiother  act, 
in  the  month  of  January  last,  which  sub* 
jects  all  French  citizens,  residing  in,  or 
cominj;  into  England,  to  forms  the  most 
inquisitorial,  vexatious,  and  dangerous.*' 
On  this  he  would  observe,  that  it  ill  be- 
came France  to  complain  of  r^ulations 
adopted  here  for  our  own  safety,  and 
state  them  as  infractions  of  that  treaty, 
which,  if  such  regulations  could  be  fairly 
deemed  infractions,  had  been  broken  every 
day  in  France  for  the  last  four  years ;  and 
he  could  appeal  to  a  noble  earl  (Lauder- 
dale) whether,  it  was  not  tme,  that  the 
English  in  France  were  obliged  to  pro* 
cure  passports,  and  to  exhibit  them,  not 
as  the  FrencK  in  England  were  bound  to 
do»  to  magistrates,  but  to  every  officer 
and  soldier  of  the  resular  army,  of  the 
national  guards,  or  of  the  national  gen- 
darmeriei  who  i^iould  think  proper  to  de- 
mand them ;  he  could  appeal  also  to  the 
same  noble  lord,  whetaer  the  English 
were  not  liable  to  visits  from  persons  sent 
to  look  for  arms,  and  whether  thev  were 
not  obliged  to  .give  an  account  ot  their 
business,  and  of  the  places  to  which  they 
were  travelling.  These  were  matters  of 
notoriety,  and  complaints  had  been  made 
to  him  by  English  travellers,  who  had 
applied  for  his  interference  for  redress. 
But  he  reflected,  that  the  French  mighc 
have  thought  such  re^^ations  necessary 
for  the  secarity  of  their  new  government, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
interpose,  or  complain  of  them  as  infirae- 
tions  of  the  commercial  treaty.  That  the 
regulations  adopted  in  England  might  be 
duigerous,  he  was  ready  to  allow;  but 
then  it  could  be  only  to  such  Frenchmen 
as  had  come  into  this  country  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  exciting  discontents  and  sedition; 
to  all  persons  of  a  different  description, 
they  were  perfectly  harmless. 

The  next  charge  was,  **  That  at  the 
same  time,  and  contrary  to  the  1st  article 
of  the  peace  of  1789,  it  granted  protec- 
tion, and  pecuniary  aid,  not  only  to  the 
emigrants,  but  even  to  the  chim  of  the 
rebels,  who  have  already  fought  against 
France ;  that  it  has  raaintainea  witli  theni 
a  daily  correspondence,  evidently  di« 
rected  against  the  French  revolution; 
that  it  has  also  received  the  ohiefs  of  the 
rebels  of  the  French  West^India  colonies." 
He  wished  that  this  charge  had  not  been 
worded  in  such  generajh^^i^lbut  thai 

ized  by  ^ 
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h  had  specified  aoj  inrtioular  act,  ef 
which  France  had  truly  reason  to  com- 
plain* As  it  stood  at  present,  the  only 
part  of  it  that  was  really  intelligible,  was 
that  which  related  to  the  humanity  with 
which  a  number  of  unfortunate  men,  fly- 
ing from  the  daggers  of  murderers,  had 
found  an  asylum  in  England,  and  some 
relief  from  their  distresses.  So  fiir  was 
he  from  denying  this  fact,  that  he  consi- 
dered it  as  the  highest  glory  to  his  coun- 
trymen, who  had  felt^  for  the  wants  of 
9ie  distressed,  and  had  expressed  their 
sprmpathy  by  noble  and  generous  bene- 
factions.—He  could  not  dismiss  this 
charge,  without  observing  that  it  was 
with  a  bad  grace  indeed^  that  France 
complained  of  our  receivmg  their  emi- 
grants; for  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  they  had  received  Dutch  emigrants, 
formed  them  into  a  corps,  called  them 
the  «  Batavian  Legion,''  and  posted  them 
on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  with  a  view 
to  encourage  a  revolution  party  in  that 
'country.  From  this  it  would  appear  as 
if  France  enjoyed  an  exclusive  privil^^e 
of  doing  without  guilt,  what,  if  done  by 
another  nation,  would  draw  upon  it 
French  vengeance,  and  French  arms.— 
The  next  charge  was,  <<  That  in  the  same 
spirit,  without  any  provocation  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  when  all  the  powers 
are  at  peace  with  England,  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James's  has  ordered  a  considerable 
naval  armament,  and  an  augmentation  of 
the  land  forces :  that  this  armament  was 
ordered  at  a  moment  when  the  English 
minister  was  bitterly  persecuting  £o8e 
who  supported  die  principles  of  the 
French  revolution  in  England,  and  was 
employing  all  possible  means,  both  in 
parliament  and  out  of  it,  to  cover  the 
French  republic  with  ignominy,  and  to 
draw  upon  it  the  execration  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  and  of  all  Europe ;  that  the 
.object  of  tills  armament,  intended  against 
France,  was  not  even  disguised  in  the 
English  parliament.''  The  answer  was, 
that  the  armament  had  not  taken  place  in 
England,  until  France  had  put  to  sea  a 
considerable  squadron,  which  appeared  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  till  she  had  oc- 
cupied with  her  armies  the  Austrian 
Netherlands;  till  she  had  violated  the 
rights  of  his  majesty's  allien,  and  abso- 
lutely refused  to  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  her  conduct.  It  was  a 
very  curious  charge  indeed  "  that  the 
armament  was  ordered  at  a  moment  when 
the  English  minister  was  bitterly  perse- 


cuting those  who  supported  tlie  noDd* 
pies  of  the  French  revolution."     r^ow  it 
had  so  h^pened  that  none  were  prose- 
cuted,  for   persecuted    was  out  of  the 
question,  but  those  who  were  endeavoor* 
ing  to  excite  sedition ;  if,  therefore,  this 
clurge  were  true,  it  muat  follow  that  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolution  are 
to  excite  sedition.    The  English  minister 
was  certainly  not  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  drawing  imon  the  French  republic  the 
execration  of^  the  English  nation  and  of 
all  Europe;  that  task  was  performed  by 
the  republic  itself  or  its   Convention,  by 
its  unexampled  acts  of  cruelty,  oppressioB 
or  injustice ;   by  the  mockery  or  the  trial 
of  the  king,  and  the  insult  ofieredtojustice, 
when  the  assembly  was  innputing  to  that 
unfortunate  prince  the  massacre  of  the 
10th  of  Au^t,  whilst  its  members  wen 
daily    boasung  that  the  glory  ci  that 
bloody    scene    belonged  exclusively  to 
diemselves.    It  was  true,  that  the  object 
of  the  armament  was  not  disguised  in 
England ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  avowed 
to  be   for  the  purpose  of  fulfilh'ng  oar 
engagements  with  our  allies,  and  raising 
a  barrier  against  the  aggrandizement  of 
France.— llie  next  charge  wafl,  **  That 
although  the  provisional  Executive  Com' 
cil  of  France  has  employed  every  mea- 
sure for  preserving  peace  and  frateniit/ 
with  the  English  nation,  and  has  replied 
to  calumnies   and  violation  of  treaties, 
only  by  remonstrances  founded  on  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  expressed  with 
the  dignity  of  freemen,  the  English  mi- 
nister has  persevered  in  his  system  of  ma- 
levolence and  hostility,  continued  the  ar- 
maments,  and  sent   a  squadron  to  the 
Scheldt,  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the 
French  in  Belgium.'*  The  answer  to  thtf 
charge  was,  wat  the  king's  ministers  had 
contmuedand  extended  the  armaments, 
not  from  any  wish  for  war,  but  for  the 
purpose  o£  guarding   against  the  and)}* 
tious  views  of  France,  which  she  obsti- 
nately refused  to  abandon.    No  doubt  it 
would  be  thought  by  all  Europe  that  it 
was  a  heinous  crime  in  England  to  baye 
sent  a  squadron  to  the  Sdieldt,  for  the 
officious  purpose  of  disturbing  the  ope^' 
tions  of  the  French  in  the  Netherisnd* 
who  ought  not  to  have  been  interrupted 
in  their  career  of  aggrandizement.    £^^ 
one  must  be  convinced,  that  the  conqu^ 
of  those  provinces  was  their  object;  but 
that  they  never  could  expect  to  wj**" 
rhilst  Holland  continued  to  be  » 


them, 

distinct  and  independent  state ; 


the  coa- 
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quest  of  HoUaiid  was  therefore  a  neces- 
sary p«it  of  their  plan ;  it  was  of  course 
extremely  unkind  in  commodore  Murraj) 
vrith  his  squadron,  to  defeat  it ! 

The  next  charge  brought  to  the  recol« 
lection  of  the  House   an  event  which 
every  man  must  equally  lament  and  exe- 
crate* The  charge  was,  <<  That,  on  the  news 
of  the  execution  of  Louis,  he  carried  his 
outrages  to  the  French  republic  to  such 
a  length,  as  to  order  the  ambassador  of 
France  to  quit  the  British  territorv  within 
eight  days ;  that  the  long  of  Eneumd  has 
manilested  his  attachment  to  we  cause 
of  that  traitor,   and  his  design  of  sup- 
porting it  by  different  hostile  resolutions 
adopted  ia  his  council,  both  by  nominate 
ing  generals  of  his  land  army,  and  by  ap- 
plying to  parliament  for  a  considerable 
addition  of  land  and  sea  forces,  and  put- 
tmg  ships  of  war  in  commission."    It  was 
his  wish  not  to  have  touched  upon  the 
dreadful  murder  of  the  king,  because  he 
meant  not  to  interest  the  feelings  of  their 
lordships,  but  to  address  himself  solely 
to  their  understandings;    but  it   being 
brought  forward,  he  must  say  something 
upon  it.    It  was  an  act  which  had  con- 
summated the  guilt  of  the  Conrention, 
and  left  all  its  oUier  acts  of  cruelty  in  the 
back  ground.    Europe  had  heard  of  it 
with  horror ;   and  at  such  a  moment  tq 
have  received  M.  Chauvelih  as  a  minister 
from  a  body  so  branded  with  infamyy  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  giv- 
ing satisfactory  explanations  on  points  in 
which  Englana  had  a  ri^t  to  demand  it, 
absolutely  presumed  to  hold  out  menaces, 
would  have  been  an  instance  of  pusillani- 
mity which  no  situation  of  affairs  could 
justify.     M.  Chauvelin  applying  at  that 
time  to  be  recognised  as  a  minister  from 
the  republic,  reminded  him  of  what  had 
passed  after  the  dreadful  massacre  of  St. 
^rtholomew.    The  French  ambassador 
in  England  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  queen  Elizabeth ;  passing  through  the 
apartments  leading  to  the  presence  cham- 
ber, he  found  them  all  hung  with  black; 
the  courtiers  and  the  queen  were  in  deep 
mourning,  and  in  the  coldness  and  gloom 
of  the  reception,  he  saw  how  muoi  the 
dreadful  massacre  was  execrated.     Had 
M.  Giauvelin  been  admitted  as  minister 
to  an  audience  of  our  king,  after  the  mur- 
der of  his  own,  he  must  have  found  the 
sovereign  and  his  court  in  mourning ;  but 
this  would  not  have  been  all;  he  must 
have  passed  through  ^  streets  of  a  city 
where  almost  every  one  wore  the  gvb  of 


sorrow,  and  execrated  the  shocking  deed 
which  had  given  them  occasion  to  put  it 
on :  no  one  could  tell  to  what  excesses 
their  indignation  might  prompt  them,  on 
seeing  the  minister  of  the  murderers  of 
their  kinff;  his  person  might  not  have 
been  safe,  and  in  it  the  sacred  laws 
of  nations  might  have  been  vioUited: 
to  send  him  away  was,  therefore, 
the  wiser  mode  of  proceeding.  If  put- 
ting on  mourning,  and  feehng  sorrow 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  was  aa 
act  that  called  for  a  war,  it  would  not 
be  against  the  kine  of  England  and  hia 
courtiers  that  the  French  would  have  to 
wage  it,  but  a^nst  almost  every  man  in 
England,  and  indeed  all  Europe.-i-It  had 
been  said  on  a  former  day,  by  a  noble 
marquis  (Lansdown),  that  the  murder  of 
the  king  might  have  been  prevented :  and 
the  means  which  he  thought  might  have 
been  used  with  success  for  that  purpose* 
were  bribery  and  corruption.  This  could 
not  have  been  meant  as  a  panegyric  on 
the  National  Convention ;  for  it  would  be 
no  compliment  to  men  to  say,  that  though 
deaf  to  justice,  humanity,  and  the  honour 
of  their  country,  they  would  listen  to 
the  tempting  ofl^rs  of  gold.  For  his  part, 
he  did  not  think  that  njoney  would  nave 
produced  the  desired  effect;  the  cause 
of  the  murder  lay  too  deep  for  avarice 
to  reach  it ;  it  was  the  efiect  of  foul  ambi* 
tion,  the  more  horrible,  as  it  was  the 
more  unnatural.  It  was  true,  that  after 
the  murder  of  the  king,  the  armaments 
wei%  inci«ased ;  not  on  account  of  that 
melancholy  event,  but  of  a  variety  of 
other  acts  done  by  France,  which  evi- 
dently showed  that  it  was  her  determina- 
tion to  go  to  war  with  England  and  Hol- 
land. The  non-residence  of  an  ambas- 
sador at  a  court,  was  not  in  itself  a 
ground  for  war:  there  were  countries 
which,  from  etiquette  or  some  punctilio, 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  interchanging 
ambassadors.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  courts  of  Sweden  and  Portugal,  which 
had  not  for  many  years,  till  the  very  last 
year,  interchanged  public  ministers, 
j^iere  were  other  instances,  as  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  several  courts  kept 
resident  ambassadors,  though  the  Porte 
kept  no  resident  ministers  with  them. 
And  yet  those  different  nations  were  in 
perfect  amity  with  each  other,  and  never 
thought  of  war  on  such  an  account. 
Tliis  applied  as  well  to  the  case  of  M. 
Chauvelin,  who  had  not  been  recognized, 
as  of  lord  Gower;  who  had  been  recalled. 
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Such  were  the  charges  brought  igatDst 
EngUuid,  as  the  pounds  of  the  war ;  and 
one  might  have  imigined  that  the  Con- 
YeotioD  would  have  rested  satisfied  with 
having  jumbled  such  a  heap  of  them  to- 
gether; but  it  seined  there  was  one 
measure  more  adopted,  and  that  was, 
that  an  address  to  the  people  of  England 
should  be  drawn  up  and  published.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  see  the  production 
that  would  be  given  to  the  world  under 
the  name  of  this  address.  His  curiosity 
was  raised  on  tip-toe  for  its  appearance, 
on  account  of  the  names  and  penoni 
who  had  been  chosen  for  drawing  it  up. 
One  was  certainly  a  gentleman  of  great 
abilities,  M.  Condorcet,  but  not  ex- 
tremely remarkable  for  consistency,  for 
when,  on  a  former  day,  one  noble  lord 
ouoted  that  gentleman's  writings,  to  show 
that  he  wished  to  raise  disturbances  in 
England,  and  overturn  iu  eovemment  as 
tyrannical,  another  noble  lord  had  read 
a  private  letter  from  Bi.  Condorcet  to 
show  that  he  considered  the  English  §o« 
vemment  as  perfectly  firee.  It  was  apitf 
that  this  gentleman  did  not  reserve  hu 
republican  principles  for  liis  private  cor- 
respondence with  the  noble  lord,  upon 
whom  they  could  have  no  bad  eflect,  and 
publish  in  his  newspaper  hiseulogium  on 
theEnfflish  constituUoii,  which  unfortu- 
nately he  confined  to  his  private  corres- 
pondence with  his  friends..  Another  per* 
son  employed  to  frame  this  address  «as 
Barrere,  a  person  who  was  president  of 
the  Convention  during  the  whole  timeot 
the  king's  trial.  The  successor  of  Brad- 
shaw  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  proper  per- 
son to  reconcile  the  people  of  England 
to  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  and  the 
murder  of  kings.  The  last  person  was 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  three. 
It  was  odd  that  out  of  750  members  ot 
the  Convention,  the  man  who  was 
thought  most  fit  to  disgust  the  people 
of  England  with  their  constitution,  *'•» 
he  who  was  tried  and  convicted  of  hav- 
ing libened  it,  and  whose  name  was  heia 
in  execration  by  the  whole  kingdoms- 
such  a  man  was  Thomas  Paine,  a"^ 
Convention,  in  publishing  an  address  to 
«k^  i7^»i:.k  »«*.:^»     «»A.^  Kilt  little  ac* 


The  last  char^  was  as  follows :  <<  That 
his  secret  coalition  with  die  enemies  of 
France,  and  particularly  with  the  em- 
peror and  Prussia,  is  confirmed  by  a 
treaty  concluded  with  the  first  in  the 
montn  of  January;  that  he  has  drawn 
mto  the  same  coalition  the  stadtholder 
of  Holland ;  that  that  prince,  whose  ser- 
vile obsequiousness  to  the  orders  of  the 
courts  of  St.  James's  and  Berlin  is  but 
too  well  known,  has  in  the  course  oF  the 
French  revolution,  and  notwithstanding 
the  neutrality  which  he  professed,  treated 
with  disdlain  the  agents  of  France,  re- 
ceived the  emigrants,  harassed  the  French 
patriots,  comiteracted  their  operations, 
released,  in  opposition  to  established 
usage,  and  notwithstanding  the  demand 
of  vie  Firench  minister,  persons  who  had 
been  guilty  of  for^ng  assignats;  that 
in  the  mean  time,  with  a  view  to  concur 
in  the  hostile  designs  of  the  court  of  Lon- 
doDy  he  gave  orders  for  a  naval  armament, 
nanied  an  admiral,  appointed  Dutch 
ships  to  ioin  the  English  fleet,  opened  a 
loan  to  defray  the  expenses  <]£  tbe  war, 
put  a  stop  to  exportations  to  France, 
%vhile  he  favourea  sending  supplies  of 
provision  to  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
magazines.— Considering,  in  fine,  that 
all  these  circumstances  no  longer  leave 
to  the  Brench  republic  any  hope  of  ob- 
tammg,  by  means  of  amicable  negocia- 
tion,  the  redress  of  these  grievances,  and 
that  all  the  acts  of  the  British  court,  and 
of  the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces,  are  acts  of  hostility,  eouivaflent 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  Uie  National 
Convention  decrees  as  follows  :—Arti- 
cle  I.  The  National  Convention  declares 
in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  Uiat, 
considering  the  multiplied  acts  of  hostility 
and  aggression  of  tne  above-mentioned 
powers;  the  French  nation  is  at  war 
with  the  king  of  England  and  the  stad- 
tholder of  the  United  Provinces."— With 
respect  to  the  assertion  of  coalition  with 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  of  a  treaty  with 
the  former  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ef- 
fect to  what  was  called  die  concert  of 
princes,  his  answer  was,  in  four  short 
words,—- It  is  not  true.  No  such  treaty  or 
coalition  had  been  formed:  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  very  natural,  that 
when  his  majesty  saw  that  war  was  ine- 
vitable, he  should  confor  with  those 
powers  who  had  a  common  cause  with 
iiina,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  ope- 
rations for  settme  bounds  to  the  ambition 
and  principles  or  Fhmce. 

t 


the  English  nation,  were  but  little 
quainted  with  the  disposition  o^*"f  Pf^i 
pie  of  England,  whom  nothing  could  bma 
more  closely  to  their  king  andparbainen^ 
than  an  attempt  by  France  to  uepara 
and  disunite  them.  The  principle*.  «»cui- 
cated  by  the  Convention  were  >||j""^f  |7 
every  society  ;  they  inculcatedi  that  u»- 
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cmrection  on  the  part  of  the  people  was 
not  only  a  right»  but  a  sacred  dut j ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  if  the  principles 
were  adopted^  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  stabihty  of  all  goremments,  and  con- 
sequently there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
peace  and  order  of  society.  Nothing 
could  eaual  the  wickedness  of  the  prin* 
ciplea  or  the  French  reTolution,  but  their 
complete  disregard  of  them,  whenever 
their  interest  required  that  they  should 
abandon  them*  Thus,  though  they  as- 
aertedi  that  sorereign  power  necessarily 
resided  in  every  people,  the  Convention 
had  annulled  the  elections  of  represen- 
tatives made  by  the  people  of  tne  Ne- 
therlands, ordered  them  to  proceed  to 
new '  elections,  directed  that  the  French 
troops  should  be  called  out  at  the  time, 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  freedom  of  votmg,  and  lastly,  that 
in  case  of  any  contested  return,  the 
French  commander  in  chief  should  fi- 
nally decide  the  question.  Such  were 
the  principles  that  the  French  were  ab- 
surd enough  to  think  they  could  get  the 
people  of  England  to  adopt.  As  to  the 
war  in  which  we  were  now  engaged,  when 
he  looked  at  the  means  of  both  countries 
io  carry  it  on,  he  could  not  help  looking 
forward  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  The  noble  lord  concludea  with 
movuis;  an  address  similar  to  that 
moved  this  day  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    TSee  p.  360.] 

The  Duke  of  Portland  gave  his  most 
cordial  assent  to  the  address  moved  by 
the  noble  secretary ;  for  the  question  was 
not  about  the  prolrability  of  war,  or  about 
the  means  or  avoiding  it,  but  whether 
we  should  stand  upon  our  own  defence : 
for  the  French  had  declared  war.  .  The 
part  which  we  had  to  act  was  unavoidable, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
he  should  give  his  firm  support  to  a  n-ar, 
the  object  of  which^was^  to  resist  doc- 
trines that,  in  his  opinion,  went  to  the 
overthrow,  not  merely  of  all  legitimate 
government,  of  the  security  of  nations, 
of  peace  and  order,  but  even  of  religion 


itself,  and  of  e^erj  thintf  for  which  so- 
ciety was  instituted.  He  pledged  him- 
self, therefore,  to  the  support  of  the  war 
into  which  we  were  plunged ;  declaring, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  not  con- 
sider this  as  tending  to  prevent  him  from 
inquiring  scrupulously  into  the  conduct 
of  ministers  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  carry  it  on.  As  to  what  might 
be  the  power  of  the  eiiemyi  it  was  not| 
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he  thought,  a  ^estion  upon  whidi  they 
could  now  deliberate.  If  they  were  in 
the  very  zenith  of  their  power,  and  at- 
tempted by  the  same  means  to  propagate 
the  same  doctrines,  he  would  be  teaay  to 
incur  all  the  dangers  of  the  war ;  for  he 
thought  that  we  never  were  eng^^  in  a 
war,  upon  the  issue  of  which  the  very  ex* 
istence  of  the  government  of  this  country 
was  so  much  at  stake. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  it  was  too  true  that 
never  was  this  country  placed  in  so  immi- 
nent a  situation.  It  was,  indeedi  a  most 
important  cjuestion  upon  which  they  were 
now  to  decide;  it  was  no  less  thanimther 
that  House  was  ready  to  pledge  itself  to 
the  support  of  a  war  begun  by  our  minis* 
ters,  and  in  which  we  were  the  aggressors. 
It  was  trifling  with  the  understanding  of 
the  nation  to  refine  upon  the  ceremonies 
and  the  etiquette  Uiat  had  been  so  much 
indulged  in  this  affiur.  What  was  the 
&ct  ?  By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1786,  it  was  expressly  declared,  that, 
in  case  of  any  subject  of  misundmtanding 
arising  between  the  two  nations,  the 
sending  away  the  ambassador  of  one  of 
them  should  be  deemed  a  rupture.  A 
misunderstanding  had  taken  place,  upon 
which  the  two  nations  had  corresponded, 
and  M.  Chauvelin  was  ordered  away  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner.  Here,  then, 
was  the  rupture.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
in  his  conscience,  say.  that  this  was  a 
mundless  and  unprovoxed  aggression  by 
Franee«  for  he  considered  it  to  be  a  war 
brought  upon  us  byour  own  ministers.  They 
had  begun  it  they  had  taken  the  very 
course  prescribed  by  an  existing  treaty  to 
begin  it ;  and  if  it  was  desired  that  the  na* 
tion  should  act  with  becoming  vigour  upon 
the  emergency,  it  was  fit  they  shoida  be 
told  the  truth ;  it  was  impossible  to  dis* 
guise  tlie  fact  from  Europe,  or  from  pos- 
terity. He  knew  that  he  should  be  un- 
popular durinff  the  present  phrenzy,  by 
thus  declaring  his  opinion ;  but  though  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  stand  the  last 
hazard  in  a  war,  where  real  and  essential  in* 
juries  had  been  sustained,  he  could  not, 
as  an  honest  man,  agree  to  sanction  a  war 
where  we  were  the  direct  and  sole  aggres- 
sors. He  charged  his  noble  relation  with 
not  being  correct  in  his  fiusts.  The  l^isla- 
ture  had  not  established  the  republic ;  it  had 
been  done  by  the  Convention ;  and  surely, 
if  any  assembly  could  ever  be  supposed  to 
speak  the  sense  of  a  whole  people,  it  was 
the  present  Convention  or  France;  for 
every  man  within  the  territories  had  a  right 
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to  choose  his  representative.  However  no* 
ble  lords  might  object  to  this  mode  of  elec* 
tion,  they  certainly  could  not  say  that  an  as- 
sembly so  elected  did  not  speak  the  sense  of 
the  people.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  in 
going  into  this  war,  it  seemed  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple  not  to  compare  our  own  strength 
against  that  of  the  enemy.  We  were  to 
be  plunged  into  it  headlong,  and  yet  the 
strength  of  the  French  was  not  an  object 
to  be  despised.  What  were  their  re- 
sources? They  had  declared,  what  all  the 
world  felt  to  be  the  case,  in  every  country, 
that  the  crown  lands  were  the  property  of 
the  nation.  They  have  declared  what 
most  men  conceive,  and  what,  said  the 
noble  lord,  I  conceive  is  the  case  here  and 
every  where,  that  the  church  lands  are  in 
truth  the  property  of  the  nation.  I  con- 
ceive it,  my  lords,  for  the  simplest  of  allrea^ 
sons ;  they  diifer  from  every  other  species 
of  property ;  they  are  not  of  the  nature  or 
essence  of  propertj^ ;  they  are  a  mere  sa- 
Iwy,  and  u  a  nation  chooses,  they  may 
withdraw  that  salary  as  a  nation  may  with- 
draw its  appointments  from  any  person 
or  body  which  it  chooses  to  do  without. 
This  was  not  all:  they  had  done  what 
America  did  in  the  case  of  the  loyalists, 
and  what  we  did  in  1715  and  1745 ;  they 
had  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  emi- 
grants. They  had  by  this  means  got  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  29,000  persons  ; 
it  amounted  to .  no  less  a  sum  than 
192,000,000/.  sterling,  upon  all  which 
sum,  the  annual  rents  of  which  they  are 
now  in  the  receipt  of,  they  might  borrow 
money.  A  statement  haa  been  laid  before 
the  Convention,  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
after  all  the  expenses  already  mcurredi,  and 
after  all  the  expenses  of  1793,  they  would 
still  have  of  property  in  their  hands,  ready 
to  be  converted  into  the  actual  sinews 
of  War,  152,000,000/.  sterling,-— finances 
such  as  neither  this  country,  nor  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  put  together,  could 
equal.  Such  is  the  ability  of  the  enemy 
tnat  we  despise. — He  said,  he  was  sure 
that  the  war  might  have  been  avoided ; 
he  was  sure  that  it  might  even  yet  be 
avoided ;  and  in  this  sentiment  he  depre- 
cated the  folly,  the  injustice,  the  insanity, 
of  rashly  declaring  that  the  war  was  an  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  France,  when  it 
was  indisputably  the  act  of  our  own  mi- 
nisters. He  would  move  an  amendment, 
wiat  would  put  truth  into  the  address,  and 
by  the  moving  of  which,  he  should  at  least 
discharge  his  own  duty  to  his  king  and 
country.    He  concluded  by  moving,  to 


leave  out  all  th^  words  of  the  motion  made 
by  the  noble  secretary*  after  the  words 
<<  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,'*  and  to  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  That,  by  directing  the  French 
ambassador  to  leave  this  kingdom,  his  ma- 
jesty *s  ministers  have  (independently  of 
repeated  provocations)  produced  a  rup- 
ture between  this  kingdom  and  France, 
inasmuch  as,  by  the  second  article  of  the 
treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce,  made 
in  the  year  1786,  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  it  is  expressl]^  declared,  thai 
the  sending  away  from  either  nation  the 
ambassador  of  tne  other  nation,  shall  be 
deemed  a  rupture  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  and  humbly  to  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that,  before  this  House  can  encou- 
rage  his  majesty  to  concur  in  measures 
for  carrying  on  a  war  against  France,  this 
House  numbly  reauests  to  be  informed  of 
the  objects  which  his  majesty  proposes  to 
obtain  thereby.*' 

Lord  Stormoni  complimented  the  noble 
duke  who  had  seconded  the  address,  and 
declared,  that  if  any  thing  could  hare 
raised  him  still  higher  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  the  manly  avowal  of  those  sentiments 
which  had  just  now  taken  place.  The 
House  was  nearly  approaching  the  much- 
wished-for  point  of  unanimity;  and,  in- 
deed, how  could  it  be  otherwise?  A 
choice  of  situation  was  no  longer  left  to  us. 
France  by  the  first  act  of  aggression  and 
hostility,  had  forced  this  country  into 
a  war.  Were  we  to  make  a  spirited  and 
an  early  resistance,  such  as  became  a 
great  nation,  or  tamely  to  expose  our  bo- 
soms naked  and  defenceless  to  the  sword 
which  stood  unsheathed  to  pierce  us  to  the 
heart  ?  Such  a  conduct  would  sink  us  from 
the  happy  and  exalted  stotion  in  which  we 
now  were  placed,  to  the  lowest  level  ot 
French  anarchy  and  disorder.  The  in- 
tentions of  the  ferench  towards  us  had  been 
sufficiently  clear.  They  aimed  at  nothmg 
less  than  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 
This  was  evident  from  their  wish  of  esta- 
blishing a  national  convention  among  ^ 
Would  any  man  affirm,  that  we  irejje 
tamely  to  submit  to  this  ?  If  so,  we  sougnr 
peace  even  at  the  price  of  our  destruction. 
We  supplicated  it  on  bended  knees— 
Oremus  pacem,ct  dcxtras  tendamus  »ncrmes. 
A  national  convention,  if  at  any  tune 
convened,  annihilated  the  existing  ieg»s- 
lature.  But  France,  surely,  »n  her  pre- 
sent enfeebled  and  degraded  condition, 
would  never  be  able  to  accomplish  tn^ 
to  which  the  whole  power  of  Uibs  i*"' 
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incoiopefent.    The  dittreues  offhat 
country  were  al  ready  immeamirable.  One 
of  themliad  sdid,  that  to  prevent  a  scar- 
city of  otiier  tiroviaioDS,  they  should  live 
two  days  iii  the  week  on  nee  and  pota* 
toea.    The  noble  earl  had  considered  our 
dtamiasion  of  their  ambassador  as  an  act 
of  hostflity,  expressly  so  dedared  by  the 
tresty  of  commerce.'  But  was  an  ambas- 
aador  not  to  be  dismissed,  even  if  he  yi6- 
lated  thelaw  of  nations*  from  the  obser- 
vance of  which  alone  he  was  entitled  to 
protection?    Such  circumstances  might 
occur  as  would  render  such  a  step  neces- 
aafy  and  unavoidable ;  as  in  the  case  of 
count    Gyllenburgh,    ambassador    from 
Sweden,   m    the  reign  of  George  1st,' 
wliose  papers  were  seized,  and  whose  per- 
son  was  imprisoned.    But  France  nad 
commhtedtfae  first  act  of  hostility  by  the 
aeizureof  our  vessels.    Tliis  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  19th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utredit,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  last 
treaty  of  Versailles.    l¥hat  was  our  of- 
fence, complained  of  by  France  ?    That 
we  had  afforded  protection  to  the  refugees, 
a  race  of  men  driven  to  our  hospitable 
shores  by  the  adverse  blasts  of  fortune. 
Were  our  bosoms  to  be  steeled  agunst 
every  prhfcfple  of  compassion  and  were 
we  not  to  be  permitted  to  mitigate  those 
sorrows  which  we  could  not  eifectually  re- 
move ?    The  feeling  was  natural,  and  the 
impression  irresistible — 
Sontlachiyms  reruni^  et  mentem  mortalia 
tangunt. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  deprecating 
tbe  progress  of  French  principles.    They 
were  mischievous  in  the  extreme,  and 
dierefore  perfectly  congenial  to  men  who 
were  tbe  blasphemers  of  their  God,  and 
the  murderers  of  their  king.     A  combina- 
tion of  powers,  exerting  themselves  to 
crush  France,  had  been  censured  as  an 
act  of  impolicy  and  initistice.    But  for 
Us  part,  he  should  think  himself  justified 
hi  exciting  every  comer  of  Europe,  in  or- 
der to  suppress  that  pestilential  contagion 
of  opinions,  which  would  otherwise  rage 
to  tne  destruction  of  mankind.    Nay, 
should  we  not  be  able  to  arrest  their  pro- 
aresB,   father  than    fall   victims    to    so 
dreadiiil  a  calamity,  he  would  pray»  that 
an  earthquake,  or  some  odier  convulsion 
of  nature,  wouJd  bury  these  islands  in  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  while  the  morals  of 
the  country  remained  pure,  and  its  honour 
unsullied. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderda!e.-^So  much 
has  been  said  respecting  uBanimityon  the 
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important  subject  of  this  ttight^s  debate^ 
that  I  feel  some  difficulty  in  the  monnei 
6fniy  address  to  the  Houses  There  is 
not  one  of  your  lordships  who  more  ar-* 
'  dentiy  wishes  for  unanimity  than  mysdf, 
in  every  question  that  may  respect  the 
w^l&re  of  the  cotmtry,  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  or  the  honour  of  your  lordships*- 
It  is  always  unpleasant,  and  peculiarly  so 
upon  this  occasion,  to  differ  from  the  ma* 
jority  of  this  House,  and  what  is  of  infi« 
nitely  greater  consequence,  to  difier,  per- 
haps, nrom  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England.  If  the  public  opinion  was  un- 
der no  improper  iimuence ;  if  the  minds  ^i 
men  had  not  been  agitated  by  groundless 
fears ;  if  the  most  designing  arts  had  not 
been  employed  to  warp  their  judgment ; 
if  the  most  mterested  and  despicaUe  cha« 
racters  had  not  too  well  succeeded  in  their 
impostures,  I  should  feel  myself  perfectly 
safe  in  appealing  to  this  or  tne  most 
public  tributial,  upon  the  necessity  or 
policy  of  the  vrar  into  which  we  are  about 
to  be  plunged.  But  is  there  a  man  in 
Great  BHtain  ignorant  that  the  most 
wicked  arts  have  been  practised,  to  irri- 
tate and  mislead  the  multitude?  Have 
not  hand-bills,  wretched  songs,  infamous 
pamphlets,  false  and  defamatory  para* 
grapns  in  newspap^s>  been  circulated 
with  the  greatest  assiduity,  all  ten^g  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  this  country 
against  France,  with  whom  it  has  been 
long  determined,  I  fear,  to  go  to  war^ 
To  such  low  artifices  are  these  mercena- 
ries reduced,  that  they  have  both  the 
folly  and  audacity  to  proclaim,  that  the 
New  River  water  nas  been  poisoned  with 
arsenic  by  French  emissaries*  My  lords, 
Uiese  tricks  cannot  long  succeed.  The 
jugglers  are  suspected,  and  the  public  will 
soon  unveil  their  impostures.  The  Ian* 
guage  of  the  address  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  objectionable  as  tar  as  respects  the 
persons  who  exercise  the  executive  power 
m  France.  Have  not  your  lordships  re- 
peatedly charged  the  Convention  with 
using  low,  indecent,  and  scurrilous  lan- 
guage, When  they  alluded  to  the  c<msti- 
tution  or  eovemment  of  this  country  ?  A 
noble  lord  has  cited  passages  from  Con- 
dorcet  and  others,  to  prove  their  violence 
and  want  of  decorum  whenever  they 
spoke  of  Uiis  country.  If  the  noble  lora> 
was  correct,  let  us  beware  of  imitating 
bad  examples.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  ua 
that  we  copy  the  French  in  notfains  but 
their  low  and  levelling  epithets.  Would 
to  God  your  lordships  h^t  yours^es  at  - 
[SEJ 
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a4iMii(^  bam  ^^f^Stim^i  BiU; 
kef«  I  OwJl  b0  told  tbat  $heir  peof^^ 
ingf  iHr9  adverse  to  us,  ai»d  that  ^tj, 
hme  commmced  bostiUtief  and  are  at 


Open  war  vJth  «)k  My  lords,  giw  ]|«xn> 
selves  tbe  recoUectioa  of  a  wom^fki,  en4 
ssgr*  upon  yoor  honour,  who  were,  the  a^- 
Mssors;  wha  io  faa,  commeaped  hostt- 
Kties.  Did  not  ttve  govemoieDt  of  tbi^ 
cowiliy,  in  open  yiola^^  of  treaty,  de-. 
tain  foieign  doim  in  our  poits  des^adfor 
franee,  befs^e  they  had  given  us  the  least 

KovQoelioat  vanch  less  a  justifiable  cause 
r  this  pointed  outKBge?  Pi4yo.ttnot,  at 
the  same  ta«i6,suftr  eom^^n^  other  things 
perfaaos  of  more  importeneef  to  be  trsns- 
j^tfea  to  powers  at  open  war  with  theni» 
f/bo  had  invaded  tjieir  eeuntry^  an4  whp 
had  thxseatened  them  with  ujtter  destruo 
tion  i    His  mgesty's  minister^  have  not 
scrupled  to  say,  that  this  eipbairgo  wa^ 
hiid  toenbanrass  the  enemy.  I  Yish  they 
had  ci»)desceoded  to  giye  ui  sen>0  {in- 
stances wherein  tbe  Freoicb  had  et  that 
time  discovered  their  enmity  to  us*     AJ^ 
though  oressed  to  it  again  end  egain,  wp 
have  haa  only  vs^ue  surmises,  instead  of 
proo£    But  it  is  plain  to  demonsmtion, 
Uiat  the  French  were  nt  tha);  time  treaty 
by  us  as  enemies,  and  that  we  h^lop^  de- 
Cefmined  to  force  ttwem  into  bost^ipes  to 
afford  a  pretext  &r  our  going  tQ  w^  with 
them.*- Another  inr^higable  proof  that, 
ministeia  were  determii^  to  mvolve  tho 
tiro  countries  in  hostilities,  is  adduced 
fimn  thdr  conduct  to^nirds  M.  Chwiyelin 
who  had  been  sent  here  as  ambassadpt  of 
Louis  16th  and  could  not  be  aclpiow- 
ledged  at  the  British  court  in  any  other 
i^apadty.    Fearing  hpw:eyer,  th|^^  bi^  re- 
presentations to  the  ministers  might  be. 
made  public,  and  that  this  country  should 
be  convinced  that  it  i^puld  be  wise,  or  et 
iMst  prudent,  to  enter  into  some  sort  of 
negociation  with  him,  they  cutt|ie.matter, 
abort,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  grants- 
ed  to  them  by  the  alien  bilf,  be  was  per- 
emptorily ordered  to  quit  the  country  with- 
in «ight  days.    The  indecency   of  tbis 
measune  is  forgotten  when  we  recollect 
that  it  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Fiance.    It  is  positively  pro- 
vided for  by  the  commercial  treaty,  that, 
if  the  ambassador  shall  be  dbmissed  from, 
dther.  Qountry,  it  shall  be  considered  aa. 
ap  act  of  open  hostiiii^r^I^  has  been 
aatd,  that  stcaoppers  in  Franoe  are  un^er 
the  sane  restrictions  that  are.  impost 
upon  aliens  jn  this  <v»utttry ;  and  an.  allu- 
sion haa  been.mfde  to  my.pecsonal  cxpe^ 


str^g^  oinn^    ti:«vd  tfaroi^^  d«t 
country  without  a   jmso^   mfik  ^^, 
^  f«tivaf  ami  in  the  map  aitQ^ip^ 
But  who  b^  bfip  ob%c4  ^  *Bil^  ^^ 
nmr^  or  cuatpin>h9W«  9(f^  mS'  a  fm^ 
tificate  b^r<vre  ha  can  stir  a  stqp  fis^HB^  ^ 
place  of  bis  kpidmg  i    Who  h^  ^f^' 
wardf  been  pblifi^to  iN^plj^fi^vnFMmt 
to  enable  bins  t^g9  to  the  plao^  oC^ 
destination,  having  previ^i^ly  waJtfgffmn 
tbe  severest  eyunjnatim^  wspyjfim.  «l 
9iost  material  concerns  ?    \et  BAj^M^m^ 
lord  inform  sb^  i^lpetJiiei^yWlpe^  ^besf  MS^ 
lymnies  are  9onmlied:  with,  a  fa 
qmnpt  chai^  U|e  jplaoe  <^  hip  _, 
without  obtaining  a  n^sh  pa^qior^f 
wheth^  it  is  n(9t  nUoned  tobwi.  t^  « 
9t  a  greater  distance  from  Paris  t|MM» 
mil^ii,  and  witlun  t^miles  of  tm  ^pist' 
If  a^  these  thinga  wave  so  in.  Fmuoh  4M 
an  insuperably  obj^^tiop  remain^,  tq  &• 
ali^bill ;  i^  nuA>es.anJuividioua:dis|incaaan 
between  Frenchmen  and  KngWshpyasn  i^ 
puts  tha  former  into  comp]^t9.  ^D4ilia. 
without a&^ting  the  latter;  whqr^^i^ 
France,  and  every,  other  qi^;ilias4^oiB|^ 
the  gQvei:nment.  tolo  wa  greater  laiNt44a  m 
freedom  to  the  stranger  tfian  th^,  n«#^ 
Although  this  bill  had.  given  §ffP9^t  ipi 
just  cause  of  compbiint  to  the  l^a^c^ 
Convention,  and  although  tbpy.ftltriMlia 
direct  attack  upon  their  na^,  ye|  th^ 
refrained   from  reprisals;  ^^y  d^  ^^ 
^ridgi?  the  libertiea  of  Fjiglithm^ ;  dbgnr 
did  not  break  off  all  communicatMi^  with 
ua,  but  authori^  ]^   Mmi^  ta  trput 
with  ouf  govemm^iU,  i^kI  to  an^  to 
almpst  any  terma  that  should  'bfi.impoasi 
upon  thenif    It  wouldjbe  i|selesa.  to 
Ijon  the  reception^  he  met  with. '  Bp 
ordered  [leremptorily  to  quit  th^  t^Q^tp^a^ 
and.  thus  insult  waa  added  to  insfilt^^.  tbt 
qame  infiitiiation  marked  thefuroqsie^ingik 
of  his  maje^tv's  ministers  by  the^  asB^x^s* 
aador  in  H.puandy    Qenend   Diin[yHM»9r» 
wbp.had  been  invested  by  the  Ex^cqtire 
Council   of  Frsnce,  with  full  wmen  %9^ 
treat  with  lord  Auckland  a(.  the  Hagqt^ 
not  onl^  offered  to  enter  into  a  n^aci^ 
tlon  with  him   th^re,   bii(  proppa!^  to 
come  into  this  cqcmtry,  if  |t  awul4.ba 
mpip  acceptable  to  ministers,  tp  settle 
t^rma.  of  lasiUng  peace  an4i  frwdibip. 
It  is  w^l  knpwo  tha^.  he  wm  ROt^pm 
aucqessiul  than  M^  Chauvelin  or.M.  Mar 
riatf    The  r^jAn  is  obvious    War  bad 
been  determined  upon  in  diis.coimtryt 
and  ^han  w^  ifere  b^t  uppn.!^  preteqcet 
and    odMiknuii  wera  9ujlf  lumisbcd. 


Ui\    rupMHg  tki  IkdMiHin  ^jmrkM  fratue.    A.  O.  tfSft. 
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wtt  ttii  wOB  cdDdtvct  W8  iMttiiftnod  t^ 
WiRB  nQii^  flfltioiui  upon  kmnflir  occs* 
•RMB  f  Did  we  tusst  Spkni  jh  thin  maii* 
oer  n^hen  tibey  had  Bei«ed  Falkland  la* 
haA\  or,  upoh  a  nioiFe  recent  occasioa, 
irhen  the?  nad  actiudly  tehsed  the  shipB 
mi  imprnKmed  the  aabjectd  of  thta  conn- 
tij?  flJAoiqih  Ae  Bxmistisr  had  made 
ftnriUbte  preparations  fUr  war,  yet  he 
ecmteaccuded  to  entef  bto  explanations 
tKtt  Oaf  g^wer,  far  less  fermidable  than 
TTiBcei  He  hatemid  then  to  the  t^c^ 
R  j^Me^,  nodetaiioti,  and  humiinit jr* 
TheHdod  and  treasure  of  ttie  tiation  was 
ipiitd^BDd  a  happy  reconciliation  took 
wee.  Ihe  same  measure  ought  to  have 
Wii  afepted  respecting  France;  and 
^M^ialtead  of  having  provokea  a  war, 
tiiefteil  wanton,  the  most  fntitiess,  tbt 
ml  dsmroua,  and  to  which  no  end  can 
beaixt^  ^eritonld  have  renewed  our 
^xnaaaati  treaty,  io  advaotageotui  to 
Aiicmmtry,  Bud  setded  die  peace  of  Eu- 
v^tmoa  a  basis  that  coiud  not  have 
m  sokea  for  ages ;  I  cannot,  therefore 
P^hf  aitent  to  the  address  now  pro- 
poit&^-His  lordship  concluded  with 
n9%dte Mowing  Amendment:  ^  That 
^  wh;  with  the  utmost  concern,  that 
Mitoiibly,wIko  now  exercise  the  powers 
•f  govetnetieAt  hi  France,  have  directed 
the  eoiBiiiissten  of  acts  of  hostility  against 
ibepenoM  and  property  ofyomr  majes- 
^'^nbj^cis;  anad  that  they  have  smce 
*^uiny  declared  war  a^nst  your  nn^* 
^nA the  United  Frovmces.  We  hum- 
"7^1am  to  assure  your  majesty,  that 
^  ^  exert  ourselves  willi  the  utmost 
2J^  *e  maintenance  of  your  majesty's 
*'**^^  ftt  viadf cation  of  the  rights  of 
|[p^(e<^e,  and  ndthing  shall- be  want- 
I^Qtamir  part  fiat  can  contribute  to 
**»«  and  effisctual  support  which  your 
2^^  ha  so  much  reason  to  expect 
^  a  have  and  loyal  peojrie,  in  repd- 
"^  ^ery  hostile  attempt  against  this 
^^ttj,  and  hk  au<ih  other  exertions  as 
*""y  fc  necessary  ta  induce  France  to 
2J*^  ^  tuch  terras  of  pacification  as 
*y  ^  consiBtent  witb  ttie  honour  of 
ywff  ite^eity't  cfown,  &e  security  of 
2[*»Ki,  aad  theifitel^ests  of  your  pfe- 

^J^  HdnkOury  went  itato  a  dptul  of 
r*  2f^*es  of  treadea  by  the  PrenA, 
T»«t  ininhs  and  injuries  oftred  to  this 
^W- .  He  said;  tfiat  the  alien  bill  was 
^*2*:^  respect  to  afl  nationa,  and 


the  ^Mne  eirounds  as  France  had  done. 
Pe  affirmed  that  the  war  Was  unprovoked 
by  any  act  of  ours  that  eould  be  constrir- 
ed  into  an  in9ult ;  and  concluded  with  a 
wiirih  panegyric  on  the  duke  of  Portland, 
for  his  patriotic  declatration  of  support  to 
a  war,  which  he  had  truly  said  was  in  fii- 
vo^ir  of  the  dearest  rights*  of  society* 

lite  Marquis  of  Lansdmon  said,  he  had 
co-operated  with  die  noble  duke,  in  his 
zealous   opposition    to    two    wars-^th^ 
Amei'icto  war,  which  Was  a  war  agniust 
principles  also,  and  the  Dutch  war,  whidt 
Was  a  war  without  amression.    In  ^ 
outsf^t  of  these  wars  uiey  had  heard  ^ 
same  lofty  tone,  the  same  infiammatbry 
language ;  but,  conscious  thiA  they  were 
discharging  their  duty,  they  had  given  as 
firm  an  opposition  to  these  wars,  as  he 
believed  any  noble  lord  was  disposed  td 
give  to  this.    It  was  the  peculiar  duty  of 
Uiat  House  to  give  soima  advice  to  th^ 
throne.    Their  best  character  was  that 
they  were  a  council,  no^  ai  register  of 
edicts,    and  therefore,  thinking  fahnself 
caHed  on  to  deliver  his  opinion  melj,  and 
the  benefits  of  free  debate  were  too  well 
known,  and  too  often  felt  in  the  wisdom 
of  hearing  and  re*hearmg  every  bill' thai 
came  before  diem,  that  it  was  wondetfbl 
that,  on  a  subject  of  such*  magnitude  as  d 
war,  twenty-four  hours  was  ml  that  was 
to  be  given  to  a  question  upon  which  the 
very  ftte  of  England  might  depend.    Mi- 
nisters themselves  should  be  anxious  to 
avoid  takmg  the  nation  ynth  this  sort  of 
surprise.    A  stock-jobber  might  practise 
a  surprise  by  some  ingenious  fraud,  from 
which  he  was  to  make  a  sudden  profit,  and 
which  was  to  be  at  an  end  the  next  day ; 
a  lavrver  might  exert  a  lucky  thouffht  and 
gain  his  process,  by  a  doctrine  which  he 
himself  would  cast  off,  and  reprobate  the 
moment  he  had  done  with  it ;  but  for  thi* 
inihisters  of  ft  country  to  take  a  whole 
nation  by  surprise,  to  infiame  them  by  ar«^ 
tifice,  to  cajole  them  over  to  a  purpose 
by  appeals  to  their  passiops,  was  so  mon- 
strously impolitic  as  well  as  mischievous, 
that  it  could  not  be  sofficiendv  reprobated 
It  was  a  mockery  of  their  lordships  ta 
say  diat  they  expected  unanimity.    They 
eontrived   to   prevent    unanimity— they 
had  thfowti  the  die— they  had  involved' 
the  nation— and  they  now  eame  down  to- 
eke  out  their  former  arguments  with  aU 
die  Ateda  and  fn^:nients  they  had  left. 
Ther  had  rdlied  alfthe  litde  vagrant  rea- 
iena  H/tAA  had  stftiyed  ftxin  the  main' 
Mdljr  dbe  dity  beflN»  nd  what  werethey? 
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.  —contemptible  trifling  about  cereinoiucs. 
They  had  committed  us,  and  their  con- 
duct was  now  before  the  tribunal  of  God» 
of  the  public,  and  of  posterity.  Who 
are  the  aggressors,  they  who  kept  a  mi- 
jiister,  or  they  who  dismissed  him—they 
who  offered  to  explain,  or  they  who  re- 
fused to  hear— they  who  offered  to  ^o  on 
and  trade  in  amity,  or  they  who  prohibited 
the  export  of  grain  to  them,  while  open  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  world?  It  was  well 
known  that  Dumourier  was  anxious  to 
^come  to  England  to  negociate,  not  to 
fight ;  and  nothing  but  the  dismission  of 
Id.  Chauvelin,  in  Uie  harsh  w^y  in  which 
it  was  done,  put  an  end  to  a  mission  that 
would  have  secured  us  the  continuance  of 
peace.rrThe  noble  marquis  made  a  for- 
cible appeal  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
on  the  oiscontents  of  Ireland,  and  the  in- 
disposition of  Scotland.  What  would  be 
ihe  consequence  when  the  real  public  of 
England  also  should  be  raised,  and  the 
false  public,  the  associations,  be  laid 
asleep  r  The  state  of  Holland  was  not  a 
subject  of  confidence  to  those  who  knew 
it  best  If  its  Bank,  its  East^India,  and 
West- India  companies,  should  be  a&cted 
the  whole  fabric  of  Holland  woidd  give 
way.  The  great  question  to  resolve  was, 
what  this  war  was  for,  what  it  was  to  ef- 
fect, and  how  it  was  to  end?  It  was 
not  a  war  of  anger,  nor  of  vengeance. 
What  was  it  f— He  was  afraid  it  was  a 
war  of  aggrandizement  on  oiur  part ;  a  war 
to  prosecute  which,  we  were  negociating 
with  the  other  powers  for  treaties  now 
understood— -now  every  thing  but  signed 
^imd  which,  as  soon  as  .we  were  fairly 
involvedi  we  should,  upon  some  twenty- 
four  hours  notice,  be  called  upon,  as  we 
were  on  this  message,  to  approve. 

The  D\xke  of  I^eds  warmly  approved 
of  the  address,  and  o£  the  war,  whidi  he 
thought  was  unavoidable  on  the  part  of 
ininUters,  and  in  whiqh  they  should  have 
his  hearty  support. 

.  Earl  Stanhope's  amendment  first,  and 
n^t  the  earl  of  Lfiuderdale's  were  put, 
and  negatived^  The  address  was  then 
agreed  to. 

Debate  on  Mr,  Fox's  Res<Juiions  against 
the  War  toith  France.']  Feb.  18.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  said  that  he  had  de- 
livered his  s^n^iments  so  frequently  on  the 
several  points  included  in. his  intended 
9iotion,  tha^  the  House  could  not  expect 
him  to  add  mi^^  tha^  was.new.    Having 


been  accused.in.  the  last  ^ebale-^tli  le- 
peatinff  the  same  thin^  over  and  over*  be 
shouldnow  content  himself  with  referring 
to  the  opinions  he  had  formerly  deiivcreS 
and  hoped  that  he  should  not  t>e  asaia  le- 
preached,  in  the  same  breath  that  r^ 
minded  him  of  repetition,,  with  fiuling  to 
repeat  any  one  of  those  opinions  to  wnaiu 
ever  part  of  the  subject  it  might  «xelate. 
The  present  crisis  was  awfiiL    He  had 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  avert  the 
calamity  of  war ;  and  he  did  inUsod  lo 
have  made  one  more  attempt,  if  he  had 
not  been  most  unaccountably  prevented 
by  the  failure  of  public    busioegs  for  a 
wnole  week.    That  opportunity  was  un- 
fortunately lost.    We  were  now  actually 
engaged  in  war ;  and  being  so  en^a^ged, 
there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  necessity  of  supporting  it  wita  vigour. 
No  want   of  disposition  to  support  it 
could  be  imputed  to  him ;  for  in  the  debate 
on  his  majesty's   message,    annouiiciiig 
that  we  were  at  war»  he  bad  moved  an 
amendment    to  the    adflressy    as    much 
pledging  the  House  to  a  vigorous  support 
of  it,  as  the  address  proposed  by  hia  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  ana  better  calculated  to 
ensure  unanimity.    But  the  more  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  support  the  war,  the 
more  he  felt  himself  bound  to  object  to 
the  measures  which,  as  far  ap  yet  i^ 
peared,  had  unnecessarily  led  to  it. 

The  necessity  of  the  war  might  be 
defended  on  two  prindples;  fic^  the 
nuilus  animuSf  or  general  bad  dispoeition 
of  the  Frendi  towards  this  country ;  the 
crimes  they  have  committed  among  then- 
selves ;  the  systems  they  have  endeavoured 
to  establish,  if  systems  they  might  be  call- 
ed;  in  short,  the  internal  gov^nment  of 
their  country.  On  thisprinciple,  there  weie 
few  indeed  that  woula  venture  to  d^end 
it ;  and  this  being  disavowed  as  the  cause 
of  war  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to.dwcll  upon  it.  Se- 
condly, that  various  thines  have  been 
done  hy  the  French,  manifestly  exteid- 
ing  beyond  their  own  country,  and  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  us  and  our  allies ; 
for  which,  unless  satisfaction  was.  given, 
we  must  enforce  satis&ction  by  aims. 
This  he  considered  as  the  only  principle 
on  which  the  necessity,  of  the  war  coold 
be  truly  defenddl,  and  in  this  be  was 
sure  the  great  majority  of  ^e  House 
and  of  the  country  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  His  object  was,  to  jreoord  tkoA 
in  an  address;  and  whatever  i4>jectioQ 
there  might  ^^^^^t^  timjB  ,or.  c^cum* 
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>  coiiktlie  obcab  ite  mm  of  die 
pmdy'  upon  the   principle,  be 
I  be  "mrt  sengmne  in  his  hopes  of 
Sodb  8  record  would  be  a  ffuide 
-to  their  conduct  in  the  war,  and  a  land- 
■aark  on  which  to  fix  their  attention  for 
.tibe  attainment  of  peaee.     In  examining 
4lie  alleged  cases  of  proTocation»  he  had 
anaintaiaed  that  they  were  all  objects  of 
negociation,  and  such  as»  till  satisfiu^on 
^vas  ex|)iicitly  demanded  and  refiised,  did 
.  »ot  lustify  resorting  to  the  last  extremi^. 
.Be  had  perhaps  am  said,  that  ministers 
.did  not  appear  to  have  pursued  the  course 
which  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from 
their  professions.     He  did  not  mean  to 
charse  them  with  adopting  one  principle 
for  debste  and  another  for  action ;  but 
he  thought  they  had  suffered  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon,  and  misled  by  those 
.who  wisiied  to  ^  to  war  with  France  on 
account  of  her  mtemal  government,  and 
WB/^  therefore  took  all  occasions  of  repre- 
aenting  the  French  as  utterly  and  irre* 
concileably  hostile  to  this  country.     It 
•was  always  fair  to  compare  the  conduct 
of  men  m  any  particular  instance  with 
their  conduct  on  other  occanons.    If  the 
jights  of  neutral  nations  were  now  loudly 
Ikdd  forth;  if  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  agmndiiement  or  any 
|)ower  was  magnifi^as  the  just  cause  of 
.the  present  war ;  and  i^  on  looking  to 
4motlier  quarter,  we  saw  the  riffhts  of  Po- 
land, of  a  neutral  and  indepen&nt  nation, 
openly  trampled  upon,   its  territory  in- 
vadea,  and  all  this  for  the  manifest  ag- 
giandiaement  of  other  powers,   and  & 
war  declared  or  menacea,  not  even  a  re- 
moastrsnce  interposed— for  if  any  had 
.been  interposed,   it  was  yet  a  secret— 
.could  we  be  blamed  for  suspecting  that 
.the  pretended  was  not  the  real  object  of 
the  present  war—that  what  we  were  not 
told,  was  in  fact  the  object,  and  what 
we  were  told,  only  the  colour  and  pre^ 
text? 

The  war,  however,  be  the  real  cause 
what  it  might,  would  be  much  less  cala- 
mitous to  this  country,  if,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  it,  we  couia  do  without  allying 
.  ourselves  with  those  who  had  made  war 
on  France,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
terfering in  her  internal  government ;  if 
we  could  avoid  entering  into  engagements 
that  might  &tter  us  in  our  negociations 
for  peace ;  since  negociation  must  be  the 
issue  of  every  war  Suit  was  not  a  war^of 
absolute  conquest,  if  we  diould  diun  the 
4isgrace  of  becomipg  .parties  vritb  those 


who  in  first  attemptiligto  invade  Fhmce, 
and  some  of  them  in  since  invadiii^  Po- 
land, had  violked  all  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, all  the  principles  of  justice  and  of 
honour. 

On  the  first  principle  he  had  already 
stated,  as  one  of  two  on  which  it  might 
be  attempted  to  justify  the  necessity  of 
the  present  war,  as  it  was  most  studionsl}" 
disclaimed  by  ministers,  and  all  but  a  very 
few  members  of  that  House,  it  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  say  any  Aing. 
On  the  second  he  had  said,  that  the  d- 
lesed  causes  of  complaint  were  not  causes 
of  war  previous  to  negociation,  and  on 
this  point  his  opinions  were  not  new,  as 
they  had  formerly  been  called,  but  sydi  as 
he  had  always  entertained,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  forming  opinions 
upon  such  subjects;  neither  were  Uiey 
singular.  He  had  since  looked  into  tlm 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  all 
the  most  approved  it  was  laid  down  as  as 
axiom,  that  injuries,  be  they  what  thcr 
may,  are  not  the  just  cause  of  war,  ttfl 
reparation  and  satisfhction  have  beoa 
finrly  and  openly  demanded  and  evaded, 
or  refused.  Some  of  them  even  went  so 
&r  as  to  say,  that  reparation  and  satis- 
faction ought  to  be  demanded,  both  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  to  the  dedaration 
of  war  in  order  to  make  that  war  just. 

Our  causes  of  complaint  i^iist  Fhuice 
were,  first,  the  attempt  to  open  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Scheldt ;  second,  the  de- 
cree of  the  I9th  of  November,  supposed 
to  be  directed  against  the  peace  of  other 
natioos;  third,  tSe  extension  of  their  ter- 
ritory b^  conquest.  The  first  of  these 
was  obviously  and  confessedly  an  object 
of  negociation.  The  second  was  also  to 
be  accommodated  by  negociation;  be- 
cause an  explanation  that  they  did  not 
mean  what  we  understood  by  it,  and  a 
stipulation  that  it  should  not  be  acted 
upon  in  the  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stood it,  was  all  that  cotdd  be  obtained 
even  by  war.  The  third  was  somewhat 
more  difficult,  for  it  involved  in  it  the 
evacuation  of  tlie  countries  conquered, 
and  security  that  they  should  in  no  sense 
be  annexed  to  France ;  and  no  such  se- 
curity could,  perhi^s,  at  present  be  de- 
visecL  Butit  we  were  aware  of  this;  if 
we  saw  that  during  the  war  the  French 
are  engaged  in  with  other  powers,  they 
had  no  such  security  to  oftr ;  if  we  knew 
^t  we  were  asking  what  could  not  be 
given,  the  whole  of  our  pretended  nego- 
ciatiooi  such  as  it  ha^  been;  199A  a  farce 
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tfr  pfflMnre  tlw  Ueanngt  of  peMe»  btti  • 
feaoiiilBflft  expadient  to  throw  A»t  k  tbe 
«jm  of  the  peo]ile  of  this  cowntiT,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  hurried  hnndljr 
iMoawMT.  The  more  kemttenled  10  the 
QspoDdeoce^  the  efte^er  he 
1  GresviUe'e  letter  to  ML  Choa- 
,  lo  HMtedly  alluded  to,  the  more 
inoad  lie  was  M«r  extrendy  dcficieiit 
wo  ML  been  in  oonmiaiiieating  the  temw 
on  whidi  we  thought  peace  might  be 
iiiH-i*-s«i«^  We  told  them  they  most 
iMOp  within  their  own  terFitory ;  but  how 
wevo  diey  to  do  this  when  attadoed  by 
twoanmes,  that  retirad  out  of  their  ter- 
ritory only  to  repair  the  losses  of  theh- 
firet  miscarriage,  and  prepare  for  «  fredi 
imiption?  Whea  to  this  studied  eoa- 
cealmeut  of  terms  were  added  the  haugh* 
ty  teguage  of  all  our  communicatiouSy 
ond  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  war  of 
all  negodation,  we  must  surely  admit, 
^lat  It  was  not  easy  for  the  French  to 
know  with  wh«t  we  would  be  satisfied, 
Bor  to  diseoTer  on  what  terms  our  amhy 
(not  our  allianoe,  for  that  he  had  never 
anggested,  though  the  imputation  had 
fceen  boldlj  mirae,)— could  be  eonci- 
tinted.  When  to  all  these  he  added  the 
language  held  in  Aat  House  1^  mmistors, 
although  he  by  no  means  admitted  that 
apoedieB  in  that  House  were  to  be  sifted 
for  causes  ^  war  by  foreign  powers,  any 
mors  than  speeches  in  the  French  Con- 
vention by  us;  and  last  of  all,  the  paper 
transmitted  by  lord  Auckland  at  the 
Hi^e,  to  the  states  general— a  paper 
which,  for  the  contempt  and  ridicule  it 
expressed  of  the  French,  stood  unpft- 
fullded  in  dif^omatic  histoiy— a  piqper, 
in  which  the  whole  of  them,  without  dis- 
tinction, who  had  been  in  the  exercise  of 
power  since  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  were  styled  "  a  set  of  wsetches 
inrestinff  thenMelws  with  the  title  of 
philosoj^iers,  and  presuming  in  the  dream 
of  their  vanity  to  think  theuiselves  capa- 
ble of  establtshtng  a  new  order  of  sodety, 
Ac*"^how  eodd  wo  hc^e  the  Frencn, 
who  were  thus  wantoi^  insulted,  to  ex- 
pect that  any  tl^ng  would  be  considered 
as  satisihctory,  or  any  pledge  a  siiAdent 
security?  Let  die  House  compare  lord 
Auckland's  hmguage  at  llie  Hague  with 
the  padie  eon&et  of  ministors  at  homo, 
as  represented  by  themsdvee*  While 
they  were  trying  every  means  to  eood- 
liate ;  while  with  moderation  to  an  ex- 
cess,  which  ihoy  couM  not  h^  tlMwg 


dijn,  WprivuialyeSinghlm*Bt 
ghtsu^andaogodato;  whiailwy 
waMng  lor  nropoiWoM  AM  IT. 


oolpMbsa^  they 
Chau^roliB  to  ^ 
d^day 
he  might 


Maret,  which  m[< 
uUlethsy  were 
lofd  Auckland  to 
lopi 


did  not 


Auddand  wa 

that  aally  and  insdting  paper  by  their  n^ 

^     if  ha  had  written  audi  ^ 


far 

paper  withMI 
fitfor  his  sitaaiiea»  and 
stantfy  recalled*  ThiiB,wliiksaotlie;ypM- 
tonded,thaywereconrtfaigpeaea^thoy»eie 
using  every  SMnmuvre  ao  awiviiifc^  war. 
For  these  raaaooa,  ha  shodd  iotj,  fkti 
mmisters  had  not  emploj^od  prefer 
for  praservingipeaee,  without 
the  honour  or  the  aaftty  of  this  oountry* 
He  oamo  next  to  eoooider  tiMir  coa- 
dua  with  raspedt  to  Pdaad.  He  had 
fotmerly  said,  that  ho  wMied  ndtt6  speak 
harshly  of  foreign  priaess  in  that  Houte^ 
dthough  the  period  had  aot  long  since 
passed,  whea  it  was  tfaougbl  peifetly 
allowable  to  tdk  of  the  empreaa  of  Buo- 

of  the  late  emperor,  as  a  pHnee  too  ftlth^ 
less  to  be  relied  upon.  Bat  when  he 
spoke  of  the  king  of  Prusna»  he  dodred 
to  bo  understood  as  sneaWug  of  the  ca- 
bbet  of  the  eoart  of  BerKa,  whooe  con- 
duct ho  was  as  free  to  erilidse»  ao  other 
gentlemen  die  oonduet  of  the  Enecntive 
Coundl  of  Franco.  In  Manr  1791,  a  le* 
vdution  took  place  hi  Polaad,  on  the 
suggestion,  oertahdy  iMk  the  ooMur- 
rence,  of  the  king  of  Phnda;  OMd,  as 
was  pretty  goaeraly  hnagined,  dtfaew^ 
not  aulhenticdly  known,  with  the*  eoart 
of  London.  By  a  dispatch  t«  hig  ari^dii' 
tor  at  Warsaw,  the  kmg  of  PVnsahi  ex- 
prsssed  the  Ihdy  interest  which  he  had 
dways  taken  in  the  happiaesa  of  Fdnd, 
a  coafitiiHUion  of  her  new  eonatilution, 
and  his  approbation  of  the  choice  of  die 
doctor  of  Saxony,  and  his  deaeeudants, 
to  fill  the  tiirone  of  Pdabd^  made  here^ 
ditarv  by  the  new  order  of  things,  after 
dwdoattofthereigttmgkhig.  Id  179% 
the  iwaainis  of  Rassia)  without  Ae  teast 

SaasiMo  pretext,  but  this  change  iirthe 
temd  goverament  ci  the  oouAtry,  in- 
vaded Poland.  Pol»d  cdled  upon  the 
Ung  of  PhKsia,  with  whose  express  ^- 

Cbation  diiochaagehod  beenefteted, 
the  stipdsaed  soecoors  of  an  exisiin{( 
tsea^  of  affiance.    He  fepied,  that  the 
<tf  Ihhigo  Idng  enthelf  dmnged 


tuHmtihc  H^t^h  Fmpe. 


jixncture  bfougM  m  bgt  Ike.  oeriiltttiaa  of 
^M0rr4T%  tHH^emv  ta.his  tr«i4u  it  did 
I  biMW^etfaiw  tAgivOi.Pdani  aiqr  mh 
~K%  iink!6%  in&eck  4x9.  diote  to  re» 
I  aQ  th^  ii^9f  |lwlcroT«liitto%  ami 
>  %%  iK9ji44  uiterpoof  Ait  good  officM 
l»a(|)i,  wi^  Rt«9»  «Mtl|i^  o^p^cor  to  re» 
MMito  tbo:  4iftmi«  int^Mte*   Tbr  difr 
^squ^int^l^^itft  <)f  fqmga  nowev  i»  Iha 
iaimid  09WW«||I  of  a  fteo  ai|d  iode^ 
p^dlPti9«^on  i  It  wat  MOgidafl  Aat  uMh. 
nijKrw  i^uU  be;  80.  k^Q.to  nark  and 
ati^*«tMietaUL  tha  lacofHttiMciati  of  the 
FxeDch  with  their  formrr.  dndaiwtionai 
wblph.ll#dEb^Mt<io.  ^nwi  and  too  many, 
msid  yat  aould  aa^  without  ainotiofi  such. 
ipcoiMulapayi  •otto  aair.  penfidjr,  aa  this 
4«D^C(.a«hibitad*    Ha  wiaft  not  the  de- 
fixid^.  of  Ill9.  gnwa,  dapaitunea  whidi 
iMd  kaesi  omdoil^jF  tiho  ftiaaoh  fmn.  their 
QHVi  friAaifilep.;.  butif  we.tboQghtit  nn- 
iia^.  |o  tKaa(  with:  them*  becauae  of  their 
pAPrSdjr*  WK  had  Ittda  inducement  to.  untie 
wr^.  the  king  of  Bruaaiav  who.  had  tio* 
lal^.  DPI.  ooljT  principles^  but.  an  ao^presa 
^«a!^9  in  ft  mora  pc|rjticiilar  md  pointed 
inann0f>  tfian  thagr  had  yet  had  an.  oppor- 
tunity of  doing.    Among  the  powaca  at 
war,  or  libeiy  tabe  at  war  Kritn  France, 
tbcre  was.iio  great,  option  of  sood  faith. 
But  the  Franchs  it  was  4aid«  liplated  their 
||rincq»l^  for  the.  asl^evOf  robberv  and 
i«|Mnat  tewfta  on  tarritpiy^  and  plunder 
propc^jFp    IfOt  ua  look  a^ain  for  a  mo* 
nsent  to  the  kins  of  Prussiat 

In  V79»  he  limited  die  cause  of  war 
acjainst  Pdaod  hr  Busaia  to  the  new  oon* 
atitutien  which  he  himaelf  had  approved 
apd  promised  to  defefiid^  Bui^  if  once  thia 
c^noidons  constitution  was.  completely 
subverted,  and  thatexoeUant  old  r^ublic 
(for  these  orq^ed:  heads* weregneat re« 
pttblioafis  when  it  auitedtheir  conyenieaoe) 
which  had  ficNr  agas  constitttted  the  hsfifii- 
naas  of  Polandff  ra^tdl>lished  on  its  an- 
cient basis,  he  would  mterpoae  his  good 
oSoaa  to  conciliate  the  different  intereau 
and  restorepeace.  What,  then,  prevented 
hjm  from  mterposing  his  good  ofiices  ? 
Was  not  the  new  constitution  completely 
aubviiited?  Did  not  the  Bussian  troops 
aucieed  ii^.  orerrunning  Poland?  Were 
they  not  in  possession  of  the  wbole  coun- 
try? And  had  not  the  empresa  of  Bussia 
been  able  to. restore  the  excellent  ohi  re- 
pyUic?  But  if  she  was  satisfied  with  her 
suooasain  this  respect,  not  so  the  king  of 
BAwsia*    He  was  a.  critic,  in  prind^cs. 


Whenbe.  appcorad  of  their  reTo!ttti<%  the  iafimged  upon  inanotben  qqqI^ 


pnbc^lea  a£  the  Bolea  weaa  uaexpeption- 
able ;  when  Any  weae.atftampting  aba 
bn$  uosiiocessfttl  nasirtaaca  to  a  i 
powerfiit  admouary,  thek  painmplea.  1 
not  daogeroua;  but  whan  the]:  w«»e  oveiw 
powesed  by  aa^ieriQii  fonse,  wfaen.tibey  had. 
laid:  down  .ttttic  anna  and  auhmitlad  to 
thafe  coaqnerorv  when  tbefae-wlnrie^coun* 
try  was  possessed  by  afinnei«i.amy>  the* 
hsi  disoovered  that  they  had  Aenfon  prin* 
cjplea.  among  tfaem>  uxbviersiw  ofidl  go- 
yaKmnentf  imd  destructive  o£a}l)so€Bety« 
And  how  did  he  cure  then^oftthesaabo* 
minable  pmudpiea  ?  Ohi  by  8»  admirable 
remedy  !«^invadhig  their  county  atid> 
Uifingi  poasessioo  of  thehr^  towns.  Are* 
they  tainted  with  jacobininaa}  Haaridown^ 
the  gates  of  Thorny  and  raafcbittPlba  EftH*- 
siaa  troops.  Doth^deny  tfaattbavLeii* 
tertiiio.8uch.piinciples?  Seiae«poQ^nttt'> 
asiekvaod  annex  it  to  the  dominioaa  ^ 
PriaHia.  Now,  did  mt  thia  seisnmaad* 
spoil  of  Poland  tend,  to  the  aggmndise* 
meat  of  the  powers,  b]^  whomi  it  was  per^ 
petrated?  Was  it  note  greater  and  maiw- 
contonptuous  violation,  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions than  the  French  had  yet  been  gaitty 
oij  Most  undoubtedly  it  was.  Hm  ww- 
opposed  it  ?  Had  we  remonstrated  against 
it?  If*  BMniatevs  had  any  such  remon- 
strano^s  to  dbow,.  they  would  peoducn 
them  in  due  time»  and  the<  House:  woidd 
judge  ofthem ;  but  while  none werepre* 
duoed»  or  even  mentidiied^  be  must  proi^ 
sumetthat  none  had  been  nude.  The  in* 
vasionofPoland  had  thia  material  aggra* 
vation*  that  the  powers  who  iixraded  weee 
not.  themselves  attacked  at  the  time. 
They  had  not  the  excuse  of  the  French  to 
plead,  that  they  did  it  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fear  and  danger,  circumstaneestbat  prompt 
nationa  aa  well  aa  individmds  to  many  acta 
of  impolicy,  and  injustice.  The  king  of 
Prussia  first  connives  at  or  consents  to  the 
invasion  of  Poland.  Next,  he  attempta 
an  uiqprovoked  invasion  of  France,  and  ia 
foiled.  How  does  he  reven^  the  disgrace 
of  his  repulse?  By  increasing  his  army 
on  the  Bmne,  by  concentrating  his  foreaa 
for  a  fresh  attack?  No:  he  more  gaUantly 
turns  round  on  defenceless*  Poland,  an4 
indemnifies  himself  for  his  losses  by  seta* 
ing  <m  towns  where  be  can  meet  with  no 
resistance.  It  was  not,  therefore,  on  any 
general  system  of  attention  to  the  balance 
of  Europe  that  ministers  were  acting, 
since  while  they  preteaded  to  constdorit 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  one  case, 
theyhadsnffisreditto  be  most  flagrantly 
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Having  dwelt  very  oopioudy  on  die 
impolicy  of  Tiewinff»  without  emotion,  the 
-  dUsmenabennent  of  Poland,  bythree  mighty 
powers,  and  coneiderioff  the  balance  of 
power  engased  only  wnen  France  had 
gained  the  advantaff e,  Mr.  Pox  deprecated 
of  all  thingi,  any  thing  to  infiuaoiu  aa  oar 
beinff  supposed  to  be  a  party  to  this  abo- 
iaina!ble  confiederacy  of  icings.  In  speak- 
ing thus  freely,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be 
aytinaccusea  of  treating  these  monarcha 
with  unnecessary  severity.  When  public 
transactions  were  in  question,  it  was  the 
right  of  every  one,  under  irfiose  observap 
tion  they  came,  to  treat  them  in  the  man- 
ner prc^isdy  that  they  appeared  to  him. 
He  Old  so  in  treating  of  our  own  domestic 
concerns,  and  he  would  take  the  liber^  of 
^oiag  so,  whenever  foreign  politics  were  in 
any  wavs  connected  with  taem.  He  had 
but  little  means  of  knowing  the  private 
diaracters,  habits,  or  dispositions  or  kings ; 
and  if  he  had,  stUl,  in  oiscussions  in  that 
House,  he  could  not  fieurly  be  represented 
aa  aUuding  to  any  other  than  tne  public 
proceedings  that  were  conducted  in  dieir 
name ;  so  that  when  he  spoke  of  tbe  mea- 
sures of  the  cabinet  of  jBerlin,  and  cen- 
sured them  in  the  manner  which  he  con- 
ceived them  to  deserve,  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  by  no 
laeiins  implicated  in  that  censure.  He 
therefore  Jamented  openly,  that  England 
could  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  least  in- 
volved in  that  detested  ieague.  He  could 
wish,  that  if  we  had  quarrds,  we  should 
fi|^t  them  by  ourselves;  or  if  we  were  to 
have  allies,  that  we  should  keep  our  cause 
of  quarrel  completely  separated  from  theirs 
and,  without  intermeddhng  with  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  the  Frendi  republic,  not 
burthen  ourselves  with  any  stipulations 
which  should  prevent  us  at  any  time  from 
making  a  separate  peace,  without  the  con- 
dmence  or  approbation  of  those  sove- 
reigns. Mr.  Fox  concluded  widi  moving 
the  following  Resolutions : 

1.  <<  That  it  is  not  for  the  honour  or  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  to  make  war  upon 
France  on  account  of  the  internal  circum- 
stances of  that  country,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  suppressing  or  punishing  any  opi- 
nions and  principles,  however  permcious 
in  their  tendency,  which  may  prevail 
there,  or  of  establishiiw  among  the  French 
people  any  particular  fonn  of  government. 

2.  <'  That  the  particular  complaints 
which  have  been  stated  against  tlie  con« 
duct  of  the  French  government  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  justify  war  in  tlie  fi»t  in- 
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_  attenqptod  toab* 
tarn  redress  by  negocialion. 

5.  «« That  it  appears  to  thia  Hook, 
that  in  the  late  negociation  between  Ik 
majesty's  ministers  and  the  acenta  of  the 
Fraich  government,  die  said  ministas 
did  not  take  sudi  measures  aa  were  likely 
to  procure  redress,  witbout  a  rupture,  lor 
the  grievances  of  winch  they  complained;' 
and  pardcularly  that  they  never  stated 
distiacdy  to  the  Firendi  government  any 
terms  and  conditions,  tM  aooeasion  to 
which,  on  the  part  of  France,  woaki 
induce  his  majesty  to  persevere  m  a  t|t- 
tem  of  neutrality. 

4.  **  That  it  does  not  appear  that  die 
securi^  of  Europe,  and  the  rights  of  in- 
dependtent  nations,  which  had  been  stated 
as  grounds  of  war  against  France^  have 
been  attended  to  by  his  majesty's  nunis- 
ters  in  the  case  of  Poland,  in  the  tnvasioa 
of  which  unhappy  country,  both  in  titer 
last  year,  and  move  recently,  die  axMt 
bpen  contempt  of  the  law  of  natioBs,  and 
the  most  unjustifiable  spirit  of  aggraodiae-^ 
ment  has  been  manifested,  without  having 
produced,  as  far  as  appears  to  thia  Hoose, 
any  remonstrance  mm  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. 

5.  <<  That  it  is  the  duty  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  in  the  present  crisis,  to  advise 
his  majesty  against  entering  into  engage^ 
meats  which  may  prevent  Great  ^taia 
from  making  a  separate  peace,  whoDever 
the  interests  of  his  majesty  and  hie  people 
may  render  such  a  measure  advisaoie,  or 
which  may  countenance  an  optnion  in  Eu- 
rope, diat  his  majesty  is  acting  in  concert 
with  other  powers  forthe  unjustifiable  pur- 
pose  of  compelling  the  people  of  France 
to  submit  to  a  form  of  government  not 
qiproved  by  tluit  nadoo." 

The  first  resolution  being  put, 
Mr.  Burke  rose.  He  said  that  he 
thought  no  apoloey  was  doe  by  the  right 
hon.  gendeman  who  preceded  htm,  either 
to  tl^  House  or  to  him,  for  fiidguing* 
diem.  For  himself,  he  never  was  one  of 
those  who  felt  pain  in  hearing  the  right 
hon.  aenUeman  upon  any  subject  but  oae( 
and  that  was,  the  business  now  befine  the 
House — French  politics  and  French  prin* 
dples.  Upon  any  other  tonic,  however- 
disposed  tne  right  hon.  centieman  misfat 
be  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  before,  be- 
ing a  repetition  of  suebexoelient  matter  aa 
always  tell  from  die  riaht  hon.  gentleman, 
he  should  be  delighted  to  hear  it  — dedts 
repetUa  placeUt.  The  copy  of  such,  an  ex- 
cellent original,  though  made  for  the  hin>» 
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^iredth  time^  must  be  [received  with  plea- 
sure.    But  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
stooped  to  imitate  wretched  French  daub- 
era,  ne  could  not  receive  audi  imitations, 
he  con^sed,  with  satisfaction.    He  would 
lather  see  the  copy  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman himself,  though  a  thousand  times 
repeated,  than  a  copy  of  such  an  original 
as  Brifisot ;  and  he  would  aver,  that  there 
had  not  been  an  argument  used,  or  a  pro- 
position made  that  night,  that  had  not 
Deen  in  the  French  papers  declared  to  be 
such  arguments  and  such  propositions  as 
would  be  offered  to  that  House.    Whether 
this  strange  coincidence  arose  from  acci- 
dent, or  whether  the  opinions  he  alluded 
to  were  taken  by  Brissot  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  one  from  the  other,  or  grew 
out  of  onie  common  stock,  he  could  not 
pronounce — the  House  must  judge. 

The  House,  he  said,  had  been  that  ni^ht 
treated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with 
much  new  matter.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
bad  ever'heard  any  gentleman,  while  he  was 
endeavourine  to  procure  an  address  to 
his  majesty  deprecating  one  war  as  an  un- 
just onie,  offer  grounds  to  the  House  to 
induce  them  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  war, 
on  behalf  of  a  place  in  another  and  a  re- 
mote part  df  the  world.    For  his  part,  he 
never  thought  Poland,  nor  did  ne  con- 
ceive that  she  was  ever  before  considered 
of  sufficient  consequence,  or  so  intimately 
connected  with  the   interests  of  Great 
Britain,  as  to  induce  us  to  undertake  a 
war  on  her  account.    People,  he  insisted 
in  all  situations,  but  particularly  nations, 
must,  and  ever  would  have  a  predilection 
for  their  own  safety.    What  though  the 
kin^  of  Prussia  took  Thorn  and  Dantzic— 
a  circumstance  that  he  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of— and  what  though  the  empress 
of  Russia  overturned  the  government  of 
Poland— which  he  declared  he'  as  little 
approved  of— yet  those  were  not  so  near, 
nor  such  pressing  concerns  as  that  of 
France  getting  possession  of  the  countries 
she  had  done,  and  dailv  augmenting  her 
power.    Nations,  he  said,  were  not  to  sit 
like  judges,  to  act  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality, to  the  exclusion  of  all  ideas  of 
self.  Their  first  duty  was,  to  take  care  of 
themselves ;  and  that  of  England  particu- 
larly was,  to  have  a  watchml  and  jealous 
care  of  the  aggrandizement  and  encroach- 
ing movements  of  France.    France  was 
near;  Prussia  and  Poland  were  distant; 
ind  unless  there  were  apprehensions  of 
the  injury  to  Poland  ultimately  reaching 
England,  there  was  nothing  that  rendered 
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it  expedient  for  her  to  interfere.  England 
saw  Sweden  overturn  the  constitution 
of  Poland :  she  afterwards  saw  the  czar 
depose  Stanislaus,  and  put  Augustus  on 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  In  short, 
she  saw  various  revolutions  in  Poli^d^ 
and  ultimately  a  ])artition  of  it,  and  never 
stirred  a  hand:  nor  did  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself  ever  propose  any  in« 
terference,  till  the  moment  that  the  hos« 
tile  and  dangerous  proceedings  in  France 
called  for  the  whole  force  and  energy  of 
the  country  to  be  directed  against  hef. 
This  mode  of  acting,  he  said,  was  new 
and  unprecedented.  When  war  was  de- 
clared by  France,  and  every  multiplied 
offence  offered  against  Great  Bntain, 
when  every  principle  she  adopted,  and 
every  act  she  did  should  be  condemned 
and  resisted ;  to  censure  that  resistance^ 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
remote  part  of  the  world,  and  neglect  the 
balance  of  power  at  and  near  home,  was 
to  him  conauct  most  inexplicable. 

The  tendency  of  tfie  resolutions  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  was, 
he  thought,  the  most  extraordinary;  it 
was  to  declare,  that  Great  Britain  was, 
throughout  the  whole  transaction,  wrong 
—and  France  in  every  respect  in  the 
right.  But  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  of  late  to  have  adopted  a  system- 
atic way  of  thinking  upon  this  subject, 
and  every  act  of  France  was,  in  his  opi- 
iiion,  right  and  just — just  when  they 
overturned  their  ancient  government- 
just  wheii  they  declared  war  against 
Austria— just  when  they  declared  war 
against  Prussia— just  when  they  entered 
Brabant  as  friends,  and  treated  the  peo- 
ple as  enemies— Must  when  they  planted 
the  steril  tree  of^liberty  in  the  steril  soil 
of  Savoy,  and  annexed  it  to  their  domi- 
nions—just  when,  by  getting  possession 
of  Geneva,  they  controlled  the  power  of 
Switzerland — just  when  they  took  Liege 
and  annexed  it  to  their  dominions ;  and, 
lastly,  just  when  they  insulted  this  coun- 
try. When  gentlemen  attempted  to  im- 
press on  the  House  an  idea,  that  England 
should  not  interfere  with  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  France,  it  would  naturally 
occur,  he  said,  that  reciprocity  should  be 
looked  for;  that  is  to  say,  that  France 
should  not  interfere  in  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  England.  Was  this  the 
case?  No.  Could  any  one  read  the  {pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  convention,  with- 
out seeing  that  they  granted  indemnities 
for  murder,  lest  the"  punishment  for  mur- 
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der  and  assassination^  there  should  discou- 
rage ft  spirit  of  revolt  in  this  country  ? 
Did  dus,  he  asked»  look  like  intenxied- 
dling  with  the  internal  government  of  Eng- 
land or  not  ?  But  the  other  daj  Danton 
had  declared  in  the  Convention,  that  thej 
had  thrown  down  a  king's  head  as  a 
eauntlet  to  the  kings  of  Europe;  and  that 
Uie  scaffolds  erected  in  Westminster- 
hall  for  the  eternal  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
would  serve  for  the  ministers,  and  even — 
he  felty  he  said,  an  almost  insuperable 
objection  to  express  it — even  for  George 
himself!  If  the  punishment  of  ministers 
was  necessary,  France  should  leave  that 
punishment  to  ourselves;  and,  by  not 
presuming  to  interfere  with  us,  teach  us 
not  to  int^ere  with  her.  When  they 
passed  the  sentence  for  the  sacrilegious 
murder  of  the  best  of  the  kings,  some  few 
objected  to  the  policy  of  the  murder,  and 
gave  as  their  reason,  that  possibly  it 
might  put  their  friends  in  England  and 
Ireland  out  of  humour  with  them,  and 
prevent  their  views  on  this  country.  Did 
not  this  look  like  an  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  policy  of  this 
country?  Did  this  deserve  the  enco- 
mium lavished  upon  them  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  ?  If  he  did  not  know  the  pu- 
rity of  the  right  hon.  gentleman*s  inten- 
tions, he  shoijdd  consider  what  he  had  said 
to  be  an  encouragement  to  France  to 
proceed  in  her  designs  to  promote  insur- 
rection and  anarchy  in  this  country. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  remarked 
that  in  supporting  the  ministers  in  this 
war,  there  were  two  parties,  each  having 
a  separate  ground  oi  reasoning ;  one  the 
mains  animus  of  France  and  the  general 
internal  disorder  in  that  country ;  and  the 
second^  Uie  actual  aggressions^  without 
reference  to  the  other.  He  declared, 
tliat  whatever  opinion  he  broached,  or 
whatever  he  said  or  did,  committed  no 
one  but  himself:  he  spoke  only  his  own 
sentiments ;  he  took  from  no  one  but  him* 
self;  he  acted  on  his  own  single  opinion. 
If  he  had  stated  the  internal  policy  of 
France  as  a  ground  for  war,  it  did  not 
preclude  him  from  the  right  of  taking  the 
aggression  as  a  ground  alsor  The  House 
might  at  one  time  reject  that  which  ne- 
cc8sity  mi^ht  afterwards  oblige  it  to 
adopt ;  and  it  might  yet  be  found  expedi- 
ent to  interfere  in  the  internal  government 
of  France,  by  way  of  retaliation.  For  his 
part,  he  considered  them  to  be  a  gang  of 
robbers,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  treated 
H»  such*    Gentlemen  might  cavil  at  the 


word !  but  he  stiB  Would  repeat  it.  As 
the  pirate  told  Alexander,  that  it.  was 
only  because  he  had  a  greater  army  that 
he  was  not  called  a  pirate  too,  so  they, 
he  said,  were  robbers,  but,  under  cover 
of  their  numbers,  lost  their  true  distin- 
guishing appellation.  His  reasons  he 
had  given  on  many  occanons,  and  he 
would  now  give  them  again.  His  prind- 
I>al  objection  to  France  was  her  inlenaal 
situatimi,  and  her  disposition  to  poll  down  1 
and  destroy  all  states  about  her.  So  far 
from  settling  a  constitution,  they  had  pot 
all  locality  of  constitution  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  instead  of  confining  their  views 
to  settle  that  of  their  own  country,  were 
for  giving  a  constitution  of  fraternity  to 
all  the  world. 

The  right  hon,  gentleman  had  said, 
that  the  French  mi^t  perhaps  be  got  by 
n^gociation  to  repeal  the  decree  of  the 
IdUi  of  November.  But  would  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  presume  to  say,  or  could 
the  House  expect,  that  they  would  re- 
peal all  the  decrees  and  acts  they  had 
passed  since  that  time,  every  one  ot  them 
confirming  and- following  up,  in  express 
terms,  the  spirit  of  that  deeree  ?  If  they 
did,  they  must  abrogate  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
taken  no  notice  ofthe  decree  of  the  15th 
of  December — not  a  word  of  that !  He« 
for  his  part,  conceived  it  to  be  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  the  former  one ;  for  it 
went  to  subvert  the  whole  state  of  man- 
kind. For  this  they  had  not  even  offisred 
any  satisfiiction ;  and  though  they  had  de- 
clared war,  and  had  pretended  to  assign 
reasons  for  it,  they  had  not  declared  any 
end  they  had  in  view.  For  England, 
therefore,  to  declare  hers,,  would  be  to 
fight  upon  une»ial  terms"— as  if  a  man 
were  to  fight  witn  single  rapier,  or  rather 
with  shield  alone,  against  sword  and  shield. 
This  doctrine,  he  insisted,  though  repeated 
a  hundred  times,  was  still  new,  unprece- 
dented and  irrational. 

For  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  call 
the  king  of  Prussia  a  swindler,  was,  he 
thought,  highly  improper  and  (^srespect- 
ful>  seemg  that  he  was  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain.  France  was  in  a,  diferent  pre- 
dicament,, and,  exclusive  of  her  enormi- 
ties, was  an  enemy :  besides,  she  bad  vi- 
lified the  king  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, axMl  was  therefore  a  fit  object  for 
opprobium.  But  to  abuse  Uie  king  of 
Prussia  was  neither  politic  nor  decorous. 
Indeed,  the  sans  culottes  language  seemed 
now  to  have  becomerii^  iom^n.   The 
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'word  despot  wag  anew  epitliet  indiplo- 
mnatic  language.      He  reminded  gentle- 
vneby  however,  that  this  country  had  made 
alliimcea  with  some  of  the  greatest  des- 
pots on  the   earth:    in  treating,    they 
jEiever  inquired  what  the  characters  of  the 
princes  were  with  whom  they  treated: 
-riie  only  question  they  consiaered  was, 
^whether  that  prince  could  be  useful  in  a 
confederacy  against  France?    And  this 
lEvas  the  policy,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
aspiring  ambition  of  that  country.    The 
^:rand  alliance  was  formed  to  mterfere 
^th  the  internal  government  of  France, 
and  to  force  Louis  14th,  to  call  the  states 
general.    In  shorti  the  arguments  used 
by  tiie  right  hon.  gentleman  were  such  as, 
had  they  come  from  any  other  person, 
lie  would  not  have  troubled  himself,  or 
Salcen  up  the  time  of  the  House,  with  an- 
swering.   The  whole  of  them,  with  which 
the    House   had    be»i  surfdted,    were 
hadied  up  in  a  variety  of  ways,  In  every 
form  that  the  right  hon.  cook  oould  think 
o^    and  eramioued   down    their  throats. 
For  his  part,  however  skilfully  they  were 
dressed,   he  wished  rather^'to  resort  to 
plain  British  food,  and  to  go  back  to  the 
grand  alliance.     He  confessed,  that  his 
taste  was  either  too  coarse  or  too  refined 
for  the  medley  dished  up  of  such  diver- 
sified materials.     He  would  prefer  infi- 
nitely a  solid  English  dish;   a  sliee  of 
good  roast  beef  to  all  the  kick-shaws  of 
France.     Ministers,   he  wished  it  to  be 
considered,  were  not  bound  by  ^at  he 
aaid,  he  having  no  connexion  with  them. 
However,  he  trusted  that  he  could  not 
be  justly  accused    of  rashness  in  any 
thing  he  had  o&red.    Of  all  men,  an  ola, 
Boan  who  had  seen  the  vieissitndes  </i  life 
Aould  be  most  cautious  of  giving  rash 
counsel.    It  could  not  well  be  thought 
that  a  man  so  old  as  he  was,  could  have 
any  personal  gratification  or  interest  in 
plunging  his  country  into  a  war,  merely 
to  oppose  «*  that  Moontain  Nymph,  sweet 
Liberty."    This  Mr.  Burke  Quoted  in  al- 
lusion to  the  galleries  of  the  National 
Convention,  generally  called  the  Moun* 
tain. 

This  House,  he  said,  had  already,  by  a 
sdemn  vote,  given  its  fiat  to  the  war^ 
and  now  the  right  hon.  gentleman  called 
UDon  it  to  disavow  the  principles  upon 
wnich  it  had  grounded  that  vote.  For 
his  part«  he  still  voted  for  war,  and  was 
instu>er.ibly  averse  to  treating,  and  he 
would  give  his  reasons  for  it.  1^  doing 
9Di  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  give 


him  credit  for  the  proofs  which  he  cobld, 
and  would,  if  called  upon,  bring  in  con- 
firmation of  what  he  should  advance. 
And  first,  he  contended,  that  France  was 
not  at  present  in  a  communicable  or  ne- 
gociable  situation.  She  was  in  a  state 
of  anarchy ;  for  he  held  it  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  anarchy,  that  no  man  could 
answer  for  another,  nor  any  race  of  men 
bind  their  successers.  Who,  then,  could  . 
we  negociate  with  ?  Not  with  the  provi- 
sionary  Executive  Council  of  France: 
their  very  title  showed  that  they  had  not 
power  to  treat;  they  had  no  power, 
either  by  delegation  or  usage.  Like  the 
decemvirs  of  Rome,  they  were  delegated 
to  form  a  constitution,  and  refer  the  re- 
sult of  their  proceedings  to  the  forty- 
eight  thousand  republics  of  Franec.  He 
strongly  contended  that  there  was  no 
power  constituted  in  France  that  could 
treat,  for  they  declared  themselves  to  be 
unalienable  with  other  states.  In  every 
country  in  the  world  there  was  some  one 
man  or  body  of  men  that  were  known  to 
have  powers  to  treat«-*in  France  there  was 
none.  Roland  he  had  once  before  de- 
scribed as  a  factious  traitor,  who  had  de- 
ceived the  confidence  of  his  king,  and 
led  him  on  to  ruin.  Le  Brun  haid  risen 
to. the  rank  of  a  minister  of  state  from  be- 
ing an  obscure  scribe  at  Liege ;  after^ 
w»rds  a  journalist;  from  which  station 
he  was  promoted  to  a  higher  department 
in  a  newspaper.  From  Liege  he  was 
driven  with  ignominy,  to  grace  the  senate 
and  executive  administration  of  the 
French  government.  Roland  was  surely 
not  of  consequence  enough  to  take  the 
whole  government  of  France  on  himself. 
Le  Brun  was  the  son  of  a  swiss  porter, 
and  he  should  conceive,  not  of  that  im- 
posing dignity  to  supply  the  place  of  all 
government.  Condorcet,  though  the 
most  humane  of  all  murderers,  and  Bris* 
sot,  the  most  virtuous  of  all  pickpockets, 
were  not  of  weight  enoufih,  he  tiiought, 
to  assume  the  power.  "  We,  dierefore,'* 
said  Mr.  Burke,  <<  come  to  citiaen  Ega^ 
lit6,  alias  Orleans,  and  if  you  choose  to 
treat  with  him,  with  all  my  heart !"  As 
to  Dumourier,  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  obedience  of  his  army,  relaxed  and 
weakened  as,  all  government  was  ;  there* 
fore  he  was  out  of  the  question* 

With  regard  to  Cbauv^n,  liis  bemg 
received  here  waa  ^be  greatest  instance 
of  compas^iop  to  ^he  umortunate  kinff  of 
France.  The  black  ingratitude  Uiat 
marked  the  character  rof  that  man  musi 
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Srocuf  e  for  him  the  abhorrente  of  every 
onest  person  living.  His  father  was  a 
servant  of  the  king's,  and  died  one  day 
suddenly  while  in  attendance :  the  kin£ 
took  the  8on»  then  only  five  years  olo^ 
under  his  protection!  put  him  in  his  fa- 
ther's place,  and  reared  him  up ;  and  the 
return  he  had  made  him  was  to  join  the 
band  of  wretches  that  afterwards  mur- 
dered him.  In  short,  upon  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
Nationfd  Convention,  he  could  not  see 
one  that  was  not  stained  by  the  most  in- 
fimious  crimes.  In  the  whole  groupe, 
taking  Robespierre,  Santerre,  and  aU,  the 
Only  man  of  any  degree  of  honour  among 
them  was  the  mmgman.  This  poor  fe& 
low  had  some  degree  of  feeling,  from 
which  his  colleagues  were  exempt:  he 
had  the  spirit  to  refuse  to  execute  the 
king,  though  he  was  at  no  loss  for  depu- 
ties. Mr.  Burke  then  described  the 
marked  indignity  oflSered  to  the  king  of 
Ni4>les  in  sending  a  common  grehi^dier  to 
demand  an  interview  with  him  in  his  own 
palace,  and  the  cavalier  manner  in  which 
the  low  republican  domineered  over  him. 
This,  proceeding  he  represented  as  a 
marked  insult  upon  all  ^e  kings  in  £u- 
fope*  While  gentlemen  talked  of  ne^ 
ciatioo,  he  should  be  glad  to  know  which 
of  them  woiild  go  to  France  as  ambas- 
sador. He  was  sure  the  risht  hem.  gen-* 
tieman  would  not;  he  hail  too  great  a 
«oocera  for  his  personal  feeling:  but 
Statesmra  were  often  willing  to  send 
others  on  a  forlorn  hope,  on  which  they 
would  not  go  themselves.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had,  with  much  flippancy,  talked 
of  the  law  of  nations.  He  wished  to 
know  on  what  law  the  French  could  be 
expected  to  treat ;  they  had  made  a  new 
law  of  nations  of  their  own,  and  had  pro- 
nounced all  treaties  between  kings— or, 
as  they  called  them,  despots — void. 
Gentlemen,  he  said,  who  were  so  charmed 
with  tlie  lights  of  this  new  philosophy, 
mig^t  say  that  age  had  rendered  his  eyes 
too  dim  to  perceive  the  glorious  blaze. 
But  old  though  he  was,  he  saw  well 
enough  to  distinguish  that  it  was  not  the 
light  of  heaven,  but  the  light  of  rotten 
wood  and  stinking  fish*— the  gloomy 
sparkling  of  collected  filth,  corruption^ 
^nd  putrefaction. 

So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark, 

Of  veal  a  sparking  loin, 
R«pleie  with  many  a  brilliant  spaik^ 
As  sage  philosophers  remark, 

At.once  both  stink  and  smne. 


He  conduded  with  declaring  it  to  be 
his  fixed  opinion,  that  if  we  oontimied  at 
peace  with  France,  there  would  not  be 
ten  vears  of  stability  in  the  government 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Grey  charged  Mr.  Burke,  with  the 
grossest  misrepresentation  of  the  argn- 
ments  of  Mr.  Fox.    He  contended,  that 
the  balance  of  Europe  was  as  mtidb  en* 
dangered  by  the  aggression  gainst  Po- 
land   as    by    the    aggrandizement    of 
France.    His  right  hon.  fiiehd,  lie  aa^ 
did  not  argue  for  the  involving  this  coun- 
try in  another  war,  as  had  been  asserted 
by  the  right  don.  gentleman,  but  that  mi- 
nisters, who  were  now  so  solicitous  for 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  Eorope, 
would  have  acted  in  a  manner  becommg 
them,  had  they,  when  that  bidabce  was 
before  threatened,  behaved  with  justice 
and  iinpartiality.«-The  argument  in  ft- 
vour  or  our  interference  affainst  France, 
though  not  in  fiivour  Poland,  on  account 
of  France  being  nearer,  could  not  apply ; 
for  in  the  course  of  the   last   summer 
France  was  not'  in  a  situation  to  ahum  os : 
but  at  that  period  we  had  seen  with  in- 
difference, Austria  and  Prussia,  forget- 
ting their  ancient  jealousy  of  the  wgrm- 
dizement  of  Russia,  in  Poland,  suror  her 
to  make  on  that  unfortunate  country  the 
most  unjust  and  unprovoked  attack.    The 
imrt  subsequently  taken  bf  Prussia  was 
unparalleled  for  perfidy.    He  contended 
that  the  same  ground  upon  which  we  jus- 
tified our  intenerence  on  the  question  of 
the  Scheldt,  ou^t  to  have  induced  us  to 
interfere  in  favour  of  Dantzic;    for  we 
were  the  guarantees  of  her  independence, 
as  strongljT  as  we  were  the  guarantees  for 
the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
The  right  hon*  gentleman  had  stated  it  to 
be  a  new  case,  that  any  member  should 
vote  for  the  support  of  a  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  condemn  that  war;  but  had 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  himsdf  never 
been  in  such  a  situation.     Had  he  not 
supported    the   war   against     America, 
though  he  threatened  ministers  with  an 
impeachment  for  involving  the  country 
init  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
support  a  war  whienever  #e  were  invqlTed 
in  It ;  but  it  was  also  their  duty  to  examine 
tike  measures  of  ministers,  and  if  they 
were  found  to  be  measures  of  aggression,  it 
was  their  duty  to  address  for  their  remo- 
val and  punitfiment^  and  to  hold  out  sach 
hobourable  terms  of  peace  to  the  enemy 
as  nught  induce  them  to  end  the  war. 
He  replied  to  most  qf^e^observatsona 
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Rmde  hif  Mr*  Bwrkfi  on  the  internd  af- 
fims  of  France,  and  conduded  by  agree- 
ing to  die  motionsy  which  appear^  to 
idin  to  contain  principles  incontroTertible. 
Mr.  Jenidnson  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
negociation  demonstrated  that  no  ho- 
Boorable  means  of  procuring  peace  had 
been  neglected.  He  thought  that  the 
same  principles  which  dictated  the  anna* 
meat  must  nave  dictated  war  on  our  part, 
even  if  we  had  not  been  attadted.  He 
agreed  with  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  cause  of  wtfr  ^ould  always  be 
distinct,  in  order  to  know  when  we  were 
to  look  for  peace;  In  this  case  tiiere 
were  three  separate  and  distinct  causes 
of  war,  the  decree  of  the  ]9di  of  No- 
vember, the  business  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  aggrandizemeht  of  France ;  and  mi- 
nisters had  done  right  in  stating  pre** 
ciaeJy  the  causes ;  but  he  could  not  s^ 
tile  propriety  of  stating  the  specific  repa* 
ration  required,  because  that  might  be 
extvemely  inconvenient,  and  perhaps  im- 
practicable. He  next  procee^d  to  ex- 
anune  these  causes  of  war,  ajf^d  the  an- 
awer  which  had  been  given  by  France 
with  respect  to  them,  which  ne  consi- 
dered as  totally  unsatisfactory ;  their  ex- 
planations were  repetitions,  and  they  are 
given  as  uhimatums.  He  insisted  that 
the  recall  of  earl  Gower,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  manifested  no 
hostile  disposition  on  the  part  of  this 
country ;  and  it  was  clear,  from  the  an- 
swer of  M.  Le  Brun,  that  France  was 
herself  of  that  opinion.  Between  the 
TecaH  of  earl  Gower  and  all  their  recent 
acts  of  i^grandizement  and  of  hostility, 
there  was  no  hostile  act  on  our  part  sub- 
sequent to  these  acts.  He,  imdeed,  ad- 
mitted the  stopping  of  the  corn  ships, 
and  ttie  dismission  of  M.  ChauveUn ;  both 
of  which  he  vindicated  as  necessary. 
Ministers,  he  said,  had  been  blamed  for 
not  preventing  the  armies  of  Austria  and 
Fras&a  from  entering  France.  This  he 
eonsidered  in  three  points  of  view :  1st. 
Could  we  have  done  so  ?  2nd,  Would  it 
have  been  just  ?  9d,  Would  it  have  been 
politic?  And  on  all  tliese  separate 
grounds  he  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
ministers.  As  to  the  polfcy  of  recalling 
earl  Gower^  he  stated  several  arguments, 
from  the  daneer  of  ofiboding  even  France 
herself,  if  tbe  duke  of  Brunswick  had 
been  successful ;  and  from  the  danger  of 
dfendingour  allies^  the  courts  of  \^enna 
and  Phissia,  had  we  sent  his  lordship 
back  to  Paris  sfter  the  CaSiure  of  that  ex- 


pedition, ds  well  as  from  otdier  donsidera- 
tions  of  policy.  He'  next  adverted  to  the 
idea  that  had  been  thtown  out,  of  sending^ 
an  ambassador,  with  his  pockets  Ml  of 
money,  to  bribe  the  Convention.  But  in 
any  event,  to  whom  must  we  have  ac<:r^- 
dited  our  ministers.  To  a  set  of  murdi^ers, 
and,  in  diplomatic  language,  <<  to  cultivate 
with  them  a  good  understanding."  With; 
respect  to  the  French  sending  an  ambas- 
sador to  Cromwell,  he  asked,-  wHetiber  we 
should  consider  the  conduct  of  cardinal 
Mazarin  As  worthy  to  be  held  up  atl  an 
example  to  U9  ?  With  respect  to  PcteiYd, 
what  could  we  do  but  remonstrate  ?  Per- 
haps ministers  niight  have  done  so ;  but 
this  they  could  best  tell  themselves*  We 
could  do  nothing,  at  all  events,  but  seftd^ 
a  fleet  to  the  Bahic,  and  the  doing  so* 
could  answer  no  purpose  without  She  co- 
operation of  a  military  force.  FiUM^ 
^ith  respect  to  us,  was  a  distant  objieet  7 
and  the  prudence  of  our  acting  in  ahy 
shape  must  be  determined  by  the  proAii^ 
bility  of  success.  There  wate  amdmeni 
for  us  to  have  humbled  Russia ;  mi  bf 
whom  was  the  favourable  opportufufy 
preveiited  from  being  laid  hold  of?  Be- 
sides,  we  Were  now  to  interfere  iriih^  t^' 
Spect  to  Poland,  which  was  at  least  com-' 
paratively  a  small  evil ;  we  rim'st  n^^^ 
sarily  divide  and  weaken  our  efforts,  ii^ 
repelling  a  great  and  mohkehtous  etit; 
if  we  did  not  now  vigoroxifsly  oppOise 
France,  and  she  should  continue  Sttocess- 
ful,  we  inust  inevitably  be  at  #af  in  a 
twelvemonth  with  very  great  :(Usadvan«: 
tages ;  Austria  and  Prussia  crippled,  and' 
the  maritime  power  of  Fi^fflace;  lis  weir&lrer 
revenue,  much  increased.  But  now  war 
was  actually  declared :  we  Imd  ddd^essed' 
his  majesty  with  the  strongest  assurances 
of  support  in  carrying  on  a  war  which  we 
had  stated  to  be  groundless  and  (inpro* 
voked.  He  neither  knew  nor  bad  heard  of 
any  new  fisicts  or  circumstances  that  had 
since  then  occurred,  and  he  therefor^ 
thought  that  it  would  be  highly  disho- 
nourable and  improper  in  that  House  to 
give  the  lie  to  the  address  which  they 
had  BO  recently  sent  up  to  the  throne. 
He  therefore  concluded  with  moving-  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.' Adam  said,  that  the  motion  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  smch  as  the  House 
ought  to  adopt,  as  a  first  and  proper  crite- 
rion by  Which  the  oublic  shouM  judge  of 
the  present  war  ana  of  the  consequences 
that  were  likely  to  follow.  T^e  ouesf ion 
now  wa$,  whether  the  House  should  come 
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to  a  resolatkm,  that  this  country  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Fn^ice.  In  the  course  of  arguiog 
the  subject,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
gave  the  point  up,  and  chiefly  relied  on 
the  three  grounds  insisted  upon  on  a  former 
debate,  as  reasons  for. the  present  war; 
the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November ;  the 
phui  of  France  for  its  a|fgrandizement ; 
and  their  attack  on  our  alhes ;  these  were 
the  minister's  avowed  reasons  for  the  war, 
but  they  were  at  variance  with  their  own 
declarations,  for  they  said  one  thing,  and 
meant  another ;  their  views  were  to  draw 
us  into  a  war,  the  event  of  which  it  was 
impossible  for  any  man  to  foresee.  Mr. 
Aoam  here  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters towards  M.  Chauvelin,  and  made 
several  observations  on  it,  as  also  on  the 
manner  of  their  giving  instructions  to 
lord  Auckland  to  treat  with  Dumourier  at 
the  time  they  affected  to  say  they  would 
not  treat  with  any  agent  of  the  French  re- 
public What  were  the  public  to  infer 
from  this?  Why  certainly  that  there  was 
no  sincerity  in  the  professions  of  his  ma<* 
jesty's  ministers,  that  they  said  one  thing 
and  meant  another.  He  maintained  that 
the  conduct  of  ministers  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  discovered  a  temper  and 
disposition  to  be  at  enmity  with  France; 
indeed  they  had  almost  avowed  as  much. 
He  wished  the  House  to  reflect  on  the 
last  declaration  of  lord  Auckland,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  French  was  insulted : 
they  were  stated  to  be  now^  and  for  the 
last  four  years  to  have  been,  a  set  of 
wretches  calling  themselves  philosophers, 
Ac,  and  yet  with  the  agent  of  these  very 
wretches  our  ministers  save  lord  Auckland 
leave  to  treat.  This  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  our  ministers  avowed  opinions 
in  that  House,  and  that  such  opinions  they 
did  not  act  upon ;  and  that  for  their  con- 
duct they  assigned  reasons  with  which  the 
people  of  this  country  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied,  at  a  time  when  they  were  to  be 
engaged  in  a  war.  Mr.  Adam  called  upon 
the  House  to  compare  the  present  with  all 
former  wars.  It  was  probable  that  the 
Siteps  already  taken,  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, would  not  be  followed  up  with 
a  declaration  of  war ;  a  ceremony  observed 
in  all  other  wwn,  except,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, in  the  last.  It  was  proper  that  when 
a  country  like  this  went  to  war,  that  war 
j^ould  tie  declared :  it  was  a  regular  con- 
stitutional mode,  and  ought  to  be  observed ; 
because,  when  a  declaration  of  war  took 
place,  there  w«0  always  something  like  a 
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unied  for  going  into  it.     Xow 
he  wished  that  to  be  me  case  here ;  as  ite 
people  of  this  country  would  then  know 
tlie  avowed  object  of  the  war,  and  minis- 
ters would  be  in  some  d^ree  tied  down 
to  some  point    He  supported  the  resolu- 
tion, because  it  went  to  the  point  of  de- 
fining the  object  of  the  war;  and  be  was 
sure  if  it  was  not  defined,  the  people,  not 
knowing  the  object  of  it,  woidd  be  adverse 
to  the  burthen  of  fresh  taxes,  and  that  dis- 
contents would  arise.    He  was  sure,  that 
if  ministers  intended  to  proceed  apon  this 
war  with  vijgour,  they  should  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  prevail  upon  tlie 
people  to  join  in  it  heart  and  hand  as  oa 
the  loss  of  that  spirit,  awar  would  soon 
be  ruinous  to  us. 

Mr.  Jekt^  could  not  content  himself 
with  giving  a  silent  vote  on  thia  occasion. 
He  understood  that  the  sense  of  the  House 
was,  this  night,  to  be  taken ;  and  he  was 
happy  that  he  should  be  one  in  aminoritv, 
however  small,  to  whom  the  nation  woiud 
hereafter  look  as  the  saviours  o£  their 
country.    Of  all  minorities,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war,  this  was  the  most 
considerable.     Ministers  he  certainly  re- 
garded as  the  aggressors  in  the  present 
war.    Let  us  put  the  French  in  the  same 
situation  with  ourselves :  might  they  not 
say  that  we  had  treated  their  ambaasador, 
during  his  residence  in  this  country,  with 
contempt;  that  we  had  ^dismissed  him 
with  scorn  and  indignation :  that  we  had 
discovered  hostile  views  by  stoppinff  dieir 
supplies  of  com ;  and  by  the  regulatioos 
of  the  Alien  bill  ?  Were  none  ofthese  to 
be  considered  as  aggressions  on  the  part 
of  ministers  ?  Indew  by  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  the  French  had  been  put  into  a 
situation  in  which  they  could  not  act 
otherwise  than  they  had  done  in  declaring 
war;  and  this  war  was  brought  abeot 
during  a  period  of  prosperity  in  this  coun- 
try, during  the  system  of  economy  which 
had  been  so  frequently  held  out  by  admi- 
nistration.    By  this  war,  that  prosperity 
was  put  to  hazard ;  and  all  the  advantages 
of   tliat    economy  thrown    away.     He 
should  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen to  the  insular  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, which  rendered  it  not  necessaty  for 
us  to  embroil  ourselves  in  the  disputes  of 
the  continent,  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
interest,  but  allowed  us  to  stand  by  and 
act  the  part  of  fair  traders,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  all  the  advantages  which  resulted 
from  our  peculiar  situation.    He  made  a 
soleion  appeal  to  ministers)  if  there  was 
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any  ponibility  of  bringing  about  a  peac^ 
to  emploT  all  tbe  means  for  this  object. 
Shoula  they  succeed,  he  should  willinely 
forgrre  what  he  considered  as  blamaole 
in  their  conduct,  and  grant  them,  an  am- 
nesty for  all  that  wite  past.  He  was  happy 
in  tlie  opportunity  wnich  was  now  offisred 
him  of  entering  his  solemn  protest  against 
a  war,  which  he  considered  as  no  less  un- 
just in  its  origby  than  calamitous  in  its 
consequences. 

Mr.  PoBWf  rejoiced,  that  on  this  day 
the  fe&ue  of  the  House  was  decidedly  to 
be  taken,  that  they  might  no  longer  be  in 
the  dark,  who  were  on  one  side  and  who 
were  on  the  other.  We-  were  now  at  war 
with  France;  she  had  declared  war  against 
us.  WhM,  in  this  crisis,  was  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen  ?  To  support  the  mea- 
sures of  administration,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a  war  with  vigour,  and 
bring  about  a  desirable  peace.  Would 
the  present  motion  have  either  of  these 
effects?  On  a  former  occasion,  he  had 
styled  certain  gentlemen- advocates  of 
France.  From  what  had  occurred  in  this 
night's  debate,  the  House  might  judge 
whether  they  were  or  were  not.  The  pre- 
sent motion  he  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  insidious  that  ever  had  been  made, 
not  certainly  in  intention,  but  in  effect. 
It  puily  assumed,  what  diat  House  had 
not  admitted,  and  partly  mis-stated  what 
Uiey  had.  It  was  m  direct  'opposition  to 
the  last  address  to  his  majesty.  The 
blame  which  it  contained  was  all  retros- 
pective ;  and  he  left  to  the  House  to  de- 
termine whether  it  could  be  attended  wiUi 
any  good  effect. 

A&jor  Maidand  rejoiced  that^  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  should  be  one  in  a 
minority,  which,  however  small  in  number 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  less  respect- 
able, as  acting  team  a  sense  of  their  duty 
and  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try. Ttere  was  one  thing  to  which  he 
wished  to  advert — the  practice  of  cdlintf 
him  and  those  who  were  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, advocates  of  France.  He  was  no 
advocate  for  France,  neither  was  he  an 
advocate  for  German  despots*  He  equally 
reprobated  the  crimes  of  anarchy  and 
despotism;  and  if  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
bad  spoken  last,  called  him  an  advocate, 
forFrenchanarchy,  he  would  think  him- 
self entitled  to  call  him  an  advocate  for 
the  bloody  combination  of  despots  agamst 
the  liberties  of  France  And  of  Europe.  It 
was  of  no  consequence  to  him,  whether 
human  misery  arose  from  a  jacobin  society 


of  republicans  at  Paris,  or  from  a  jacobiit 
confederation  of  Princes  at  Pilnitz.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  were  seen  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  anarchy,  on  the  other,  were  no 
less  forcibly  displayed  those  of  despotism. 
Here  was  the  difference:  in  the  one  in- 
stance, that  of  anarchy,  those  cruelties 
which  had  been  perpetrated,  originated 
from  popular  fear  and  fury  worked  up  to 
their  highest  pitch ;  on  the  other,  we  be- 
held despotism  sitting  down  in  the  mo- 
ment of  cool  deliberation  to  meditate  a 
system  of  the  most  sanguinary  proscrip- 
tion. What  was  the  lesson  which  we  were 
thence  to  derive  ?  It  was  a  lesson  of  the 
necessity  of  that  caution  wiUi  which  this 
country  ought  to  take  part  in  a  war  on  ei- 
ther side.  The  popuJarity  of  the  war  had 
been  much  talked  of  by  ministers ;  but 
was  this  war  popular  with  the  manufac- 
turer? Could  this  war,  v^ich  had  so 
greatly  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the 
stocks,  be  popular  with  the  monied  men  ? 
Was  it  popular  with  the  labourers,  the  ex« 
pense  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  from 
the  sweat  of  their  brows?  Or,  whatwaa 
the  true  criterion  of  the  popularity  of  a 
war,  had  thousands  of  volunteers  been 
found  coming  kito  our  army  and  navy  ? 
The  reverse  of  the  fact,  he  believed,  was 
the  case.  « 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  he  rejoiced  that 
the  sense  of  the  House  was  to  be  taken, 
and  that  his  name  should  go  down  to  pos- 
terity in  that  minority  who  approvea  of 
the  motion  of  his  rignt  hon.  friend.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  been  called  an  advo- 
cate for  France.  He  was  not  an  advocate 
for  France,  but  for  the  peace  of  England ; 
an  object  which  surely  was  worthy  of  the 
most  exalted  ambition.  A  degree  of  ma- 
lignity, indeed,  had  characterized  all  the 
attacks  made  upon  him.  It  had  been  said, 
that  he  derived  all  his  arguments  from  the 
common  stock  of  Brissot,  who  was,  in  ano- 
ther breath,  pronounced  by  the  same  right 
hon.  ffentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  the  Prince 
of  picKpockets.  Did  he  mean  to  say  that 
his  rieht  hon.  friend  had  any  connexion 
with  M.  Brissot?  If  this  was  his  meaning, 
he  asserted  a  most  notorious  falsehood. 

Sir  Richard  HiU  observed,  that  if  ever 
he  should  vote  for  an  unnecessary  war, 
sensible  as  he  was  of  the  miseries  with 
which  such  a  measure  was  always  attended, 
he  diould  think  that  his  tongue  deserved 
to  be  cut  out;  but  the  present  war  he 
considered  as  inevitable.  It  had  been 
said,  why  not  treat  with  the  French  Con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  previ^ting  a 
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yr^  ?  ^reat  ¥^lth  th^  French  CohVention  1 
^e  would  as  aooo  treat  v^  the  palace  of 
Pandemonium  J 

Sir  Francis  Basset  said,  that  the  mer* 
chants^  manufacturers,  and  labourers  la* 
iqented  the  war,  he  had  no  doubt !  thej 
post  all  feel  its  consequences  operate 
ggfunst  their  immediate  interest ;  but  they 
f|!p,  be  would  be  bound  to  say,  saw  the 
nece^aity  of  the  measure,  ancl  were  pre- 
par^d  to  sui^rt  it,  as  undertaken  for 
^ir  common  defence*  This  was  a  war 
not  for  the  purpose  of  interference,  but 
for  the  pur|K)se  of  procuring  reparation 
for  Iboie  injuries  and  insults  which  have 
been  offered  to  this  country.  He  had 
been  surprised  to  hear  it  alleged,  that  we 
were  the  aggressors  in  this  war,  when  the 
ft^%  V9$  udtorious,  that,  at  the  ver^  mo* 
ment  when  the  French  were  pro&ssiog 
their  desire  of  being  on  a  good  under- 
standing with  Great  Britain,  the  minister 
of  the  marine  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  equality  in  the  ma- 
ritime towns,  exciting  them  against  this 
country,  and  proposing  to  land  on  our 
coasts  an  army  with  50,000  caps  of  li- 
berty, t  With  respect  to  himself,  he  had 
always  been  accustomed  to.act,  he  trusted, 
not  inconsistently,  with  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Fox).  And  notwithstanding 
this  difreitence,  he  cduld  not  forbear  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
very  high  opmion  of  the  talents  of  that 
tight  hon.  gentleman,  and  the  no  less  high 
ppinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  heart; 
.  Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply.  He  began  with 
adverting  to  what  had  &llen  from  Mr. 
Powys.  That  hon.  gentleman,  who  had 
iat^l^  chosen  to  distinguish  himself  by  very 
particular  attacks  uponhim,  had  styled  him 
an  advocate  for  France.  If  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman meant  an  advocate  for  what  was  just 
and  right,  so  far  he  would  allow  himself 
to  cpme  under  the  description ;  but,  if  he 
ineciQtthat  he  entered  into  the  partiali- 
ties ai)d  interests  of  an  advocate,  he  beg- 
ged to  disclaim  the  character.  The 
^tase  was  ambif^uous ;  and  the  hon.  gen- 
flemao,  in  appljnng  it  knew  it  would,  and 
perhaps  intended  that  it  should,  be  taken 
up  by  the  public  in  tha  most  invidious 
point  of  view.  That  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  he  rejoiced  that  the  sense  of  the 
House  was  that  night  decidedly  to  be 
taken.  If  any  tiling  could  deter  him 
from  taking,  as  he  proposed,  the  sens6  of 
the  House,  it  wastliis  mode  of  invitation^ 
which  was  neither  decent  nor  parliamen* 
tary.    The  right  which  had  lately  been 


insisted  upon  of  a  majority  to  kixow  who 
were  those  who  opposed  them,  waa  in- 
consistent with  the  usage  and  privileges 
of  parliament.    He   next    adverted    to 
what  Mr.  Burke  had  alleged,   that,  ac- 
cording to  his  mode  of  reasoning*  every 
thing  which  had  happened  in  France  was 
just  and  every  thing  done  in  oppositicm 
to  them  otherwise.     Because  he  iuid  aaid, 
that  the  French  were  justifiable  in  declar- 
ing war  against  the  emperor  of  Grermany, 
who  had  discovered  hostile  intentions  to- 
wards them,  he  was  therefore  supposed  to 
approve  of  all  their  proocedinga  in  Bra- 
bant. Was  this  a  fair  conclusion  i     That 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  likewise  slated, 
that  he  had  adopted  new  principles  of 
reasoning.— That  it  was  new  to  state  ar- 
guments aeainst  the  country.     The  ar- 
guments which  he  had  stated  were  direct- 
ed against  the  ministry.     And  was  it  to 
be  understood,  that  whenever  ministers 
were  blamed,  the  country  was  censured  ? 
Were  we,  from  our  detestation  of  French 
republicanism,   come   to    that    pitch  of 
triple  refined  despotism,  that,  to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  ministers  was  to  be  repre- 
sented as  an  attack  upon  the  country  ?  In 
that  case,  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  shut 
the  doors  of  that  House,  and  dispense  with 
the  form  of  ddiberatmff,  when  the  sub- 
stance was  destroyed.  It  would  be  better, 
when  a  war  was  declared,  to  give  up  at 
once  all  the  free  part  of  the  constitution; 
and  to  leave  every  thing  to  the  absolute 
and  arbitary  decision  of  ministers.    But, 
had  the  right  hon.  gentleman  always  acted 
upon  the  principle  which  he  now  wished 
to   establish  ?     Had    he   not,  in   1778, 
thought  proper  to  arraign  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  while  the  country  was  engaged 
in  a  war  i    There  was  another  point  oa 
which  he  wished  to  touch.    Ministeis, 
whom,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  thought  proper  to  sup- 
port, had  conceived  it  proper  to  make  at- 
tempts to  treat  with  the  French.    Why, 
then,  should  they  escape  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's censure,  whue  he  imputed  as  so 
great  a  crime  to  opposition  the  very  wiidi 
to  treat  with  that  nation?    Fc^nd,  it 
had  been  said,  was  a  inore  remote  object; 
but  what  sort  of  political  morality  was 
that  whidi  represented  an  object  ni  less 
interesting,  in  proportion  ais  it  was  moie 
remote  ?    Wore  ml  the  diarges  of  horror 
to  be  heaped  wpon  the  French,  with  a 
view  of  exciting  indignation  against  them ; 
and  was  the  c<mdm:t  of  the  court  of  Ber- 
itn,  irtuch^  was  still  worse,  to  be  passed  e&« 
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yrexe  they  to  be  reprobated,  the  mate  peN 
nidous  wi^  their  exam|dey  and  the  more 
extensive  Uie  mischief  with  ^hich  they  were 
att^ad?^.  That  a  high  sUui^tion  should 
procure  oblivion  or  ixn^^nity  for  crimesi 
was  a  miixim  which  no  just,  generous,  oi^ 
nrted  high  in  tlie  opinions  of  men,  j  magnanimous  mind  would  readily  admit* 

woMld  piah  verv  lov  indeed  t    He  consi-  j  He  was  not  acquainted  with  M.  Brissot. 

derod  high  rank  or  situation  so  far  from    whom  a  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stylea 


tUehf  by?  Were  w^  to  deal  out  our  ia- 
vecnveainao  lafge  a  proportion  against 
the  Fffwoh,  vhiW»  with  respect  to  the 
court  ^f  BerlJDy  we  abflained  from  the 
degree  of  censure  ?  In  that 
p<rfittcal  morality,  which  had  never 


an  extenuation,  as  afording  an 
i^gfavatipii  of  ^  oience.  Much  had 
bemi  aaid  about  treating  with  the  pre* 
•eot  Executive  C^uooil  of  France-  He 
woiiU  only  remark,  that  in  every  coun- 


fhe  prince  of  pick-pockets,  but  he  alwaye 
understood  that  any  objections  stated  to 
his  character  arose  only  from  his  public 
conduct.  With  respect  to  M.  Chauve* 
lin,  he  woi|ld  likewise  suggest  to   thaf 


try  you  must  treat  with  those  who  have  i  ri^ht^hpn.  gentleman  to  be  cautious  inaiV' 
a  pow9r»  ualeM  you  are  bent  on  views  j  mUting  accounts,  as  ground  for  his  invec- 
tive, which  c^me  frpm  persons  heated 
with  the  most  violent  personal  enmity 
and  poUtici|l  animosity. — Mr.  Fox  saiiC 
he  had  now  fifiished  his  task— and  could 
with  confidence  si^  Ubertm  animam  meam  ! 
I{e  had  done  all  &at  be  could  do.    He 
had  been  told  that  the  part  he  had  t^kei| 
was  not  populav.    No  man  was  more  de- 
siroup  otpopularity  than  he  was ;  no  maxi 
would  make  more  JMSt  sacrifices  to  obtain 
it.    If  the  part  which  a  regard  to  the  inr 
terests  of  the  cpuntry  obliged  him  to  take 
was  not  popi^lar,  it  waa  not  his  duty  to  be 
influenced  by  ^hat  consideration.  We  had 
now  got  into  a  war ;  and  how  best  to  pu|; 
an  end  to  that  war  waa  the  object  which 
demanded  their  attention.    It  was  their 
business,  treading  the  old  constitutional 
ground,    to  come  forward  boldly  with 
their  opinions,  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  crisis  ana  the  dangers  of  the 
country,  and  not  to  be  deterred  by  t)ie 
suggestions  of  timidity,  or  by  menaces  of 
unpopularity.    It  gave  hin^  satisfactioa 
that  no  one  had  venti^red  to  come  forward 
to  give  a  negative  to  his  motion,  even 
amidst  the  genera)  exultation  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  members  of  that  Houae» 
with  respect  to>a  war ;  but  that  it  waa  to 
be  got  nd  of  by  the  previoua  question. 
He  feared— he  by  no  means  wished-p-tbat 
this  extfltatiofi  in  its  event  would  have  a 
termination  simiUu:  to  that  which  bad  been 
so   emphatically  described  by  Tacitus, 
'^  Spe  kMta^  tracUitu  dura^  evcrUu  trUtia*^' 
p/lr,  Windham  objected  to  the  motioiji 
as  being  ambiguously  expressed.    Wha( 
was    tl^   interference  which    was    here 
meant ;  and  what  the  difference  which  had 
been  alleged  to  sqbsist  between  mpister^ 
^d  thoi^e  who  supported  them  with  re« 
jBpect  to  if^erC^rin^f  in  the  internal  gf^i- 
Vjem^s^  of  France  ?     Ihe  word  '^  iutiifr- 
ierence'*  ^vidp^tly  ad0Ut|e4  ofdifftrent 
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of  extirpation.  Much,  likewise,  had 
been  said  ef  the  influence  pf  France. 
Was  the  inSuenee  of  France  90  formida* 
ble,  aod  was  the  influepce  pf  Austria  and 
^usaia  notbiag} — an  influence  which 
bad  been  that  evening  atatpd  to  have 
completely  shut  ua  out  from  die  republic 
of  Europe^  and  to  have  deprived  us  of  the 
meaoa  of  saving  Polandt  however  much 
we  might  have  been  inclined.  An  bon. 
gentleman  bad  stated  hi#  motion  to  be  in* 
aidjous,  and  the  reason  which  be  had  as- 
aigfied  vass  that  it  partly  aasumed  what 
bad  not  been  adoiitt^d  in  thdt  House,  i^nd 
particulaf ly  mistated  what  bad.  Now,  he 
weald  iaform  that  hon.  gentleman  that  his 
mptien  had  not  the  smallest  connexion 
arith  any  thing  that  had  been  stated  iii 
Ihiit  Hpusp,  nor  even  could  admit  of  the 
moat  distant  aUusipn  thereto.  It  had 
beea  asked,  how  hi9  motion  could  have 
any  teadenpy  to  bting  about  a  fjeacef 
An  hen.  gentleman  on  the  otlier  side  of 
ihe  House*  with  the  candour  of  youth, 
bad  admitted,  that  nothing  could  more 
direcUy  lead  to  peace  than  a  precite 
grouad  beii^  slated  for  the  war.  If  the 
nature  of  the  reparation  which  we  desired 
was  specified,  the  object  was  then  precise, 
andy  when  it  was  obtained,  war  was  at  an 
end.  But  if  hia  motion  was  not  adopted, 
and  if  gentlemen  went  away  with  a  doubt 
of  the  object  which  was  aimed  ^t  by  the 
war,  it  could  not  then  be  known  to  what 
iepgth,  or  under  what  pretences  the  war 
might  be  protrapted.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  one  of  these  pretences  was, 
diat  the  conduct  of  vthe  court  of  Berliiv 
wkh  respect  to  Poland  had  not  been  at- 
tempted to  be  vindicated.  If  Brisspt  waa 
to  he  the  object  of  so  much  invective,  wap 
the  PPlirt  of  Berlin  to  bp  ei^empted  from 
titm^mi  The  more  ^pv^ted  the  situatiion 
firow  wbiph  eiwea  prpc^eded>  tb^  ^H>re 
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Constructions.  By  interference,  as  it  was 
ixsed,  they  must  eridently  mean  that  in- 
terference  in  the  internal  government  of 
a  country,  the  operations  of  which  were 
confined  to  itself;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  it  became  a  mere  speculative  and 
abstract  question,  without  any  application 
to  the  particular  state  of  a&irs.  It  had 
been  a  great  question  of  morality  among 
writers,  how  far  any  country  was  justified 
in  interfering  in  the  internal  a^rs  of  an- 
other; and  Uie  only  danger  to  result  from 
establishing  the  doctrine  seemed  t6  be, 
that  it  might  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence, as  proceedings  which  in  one  in- 
stance were  dictated  by  pure  benevolence, 
might  serve  as  a  cover  to  other  inter- 
ferences of  a  very  different  nature.  When 
we  talked  of  the  internal  government  of 
France,  we  talked  of  it  as  it  concerned 
ourselves ;  we  talked  of  the  proceedings 
and  principles  in  that  country  as  afiectmg 
our  own.    When   opinions  were  propa- 

eited  by  force  of  arms,  it  became  neces- 
ry  that  they  should  be  opposed.  When 
armies  and  navies  were  employed  to  dis- 
seminate principles,  armies  and  liavies  be- 
came the  proper  means  of  resisting  them. 
What,  then,  was  the  great  difference  be- 
tween ministers  and  those  who  supported 
them,  on  this  ground  of  internal  interfer- 
ence I  For  his  part,  he  did  not  know 
that  ministers  had  assigned  all  the  causes 
of  the  war.  Another  •  difference  which 
had  been  stated  between  ministers  and 
those  who  supported  them,  was,  that 
while  the  former  were  actually  attempting 
.to  treat,  the  latter  had  declared  France 
tiot  to  be  neguciable :  but  might  not,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  concurred  in  one 
object,  a  difference  of  opinion  take  place 
with  regard  to  the  effects  of  a  treaty  ? 
Might  they  not  be  divided  in  their  opi- 
nion of  its  success,  and  while  one  consi- 
dered it  as  expedient  and  proper,  the 
other  regard  it  as  useless  and  unavailing  ? 
'As  to  that  point  whidi  had  been  so  much 
insisted  upon,  that  we  should  state  the 
precise  grounds  of  our  going  to  war,  and 
the  object  which  we  wished  to  attain,  it 
was  contended,  that  there  were  not  suff- 
icient causes  for  going  to  war,  but  it  was 
ilemanded  that  these  causes  should  be  ex- 
pressly mentioned.  With  respect  to  war, 
ne  would  remark,  that  it  was  a  matter  Of 
extreme  difficulty  to  give  definitions  in 
the  outset ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  ex- 
tremely ridiculous,  by  any  previous  de- 
claration, to  limit  ourselves  in  our  opera- 
tions   and   means  of  actings  especially 
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when  opposed  to  an  enemy  wlio  sat  no 
such  bounds  to  themselves.    It  would  be 
equally  impolitic  not  to  avail  oars^ves  of 
any  dissentions  wliich  might  arise  in  the 
territories  of  the   enemy,  and  *  it  would 
certainly  be  doing  a  service,  both  to  the 
French  themselves,  and  to  the  canse  of 
humanity,  to  endeavour,  if  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  to  estaMish  in  France  a 
better  form. of  government.    The  (^»ase 
beUum  intemednunty  which  had  so  often 
been  alluded  to,  he  believed  he  had  first 
made  use  of,  and  by  it  he  meant,  not  a 
war  for  the  extirpation  of  the  enemy,  but 
a  war  in  which  we  ourselves  have  every 
thing  at  stake ;  a  war  in  which  our  dearest 
and  most  valuable  interests  were  involved. 
-    Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  clamorous  demand  of  the 
question,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman   wiio  had 
spoked  last*    When  his  right  hon.  friend 
who  had  moved  the  question,  had  availed 
himself  of  his  privilege  of  reply,  it  was  to 
be  supposed  tiie  debate  was  finished,  and 
it  was  neither  consistent  with  usage,  nor 
&ir  and  candid  in  the  hon.  gentleman,  to 
attempt  to  say  any  thing  more.     Their 
friends,  he  must  confess,  treated  than 
with  a  sort  of  French  fraternity,  and  did 
them  more  real  injury  than  tbetr  open 
enemies.    The  question,  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  represented  to  be  specu- 
lative and  abstract,  particulariy  apphed  to 
the  present  situation  of  the  Frencn.    As 
to  the  right  of  the  country  to  interfere  in 
the  intemsd  government  of  another,  upon 
the  principle  of  pure  benevolence,  it  would 
be  tound  to  be  a  doctrine,  perhaps  more 
specious  in  theory  than  safb  in  practice. 
He  understood,  however,  that  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  best  writers  that  no  such 
right  existed  ;  but  let  us  look  to  the  con- 
sequences of  this  principle  of  pure  bene- 
volence.   From    pure   benevolence   the 
empress  of  Russia  interfered  in  the  inter- 
nal afiairs  of  Poland.    From  the  same 
consideration  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
possessed  himself  of  Dantzia  and  Thorn, 
it  was  pure  benevolence  which  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  commit  all  those  cruel- 
ties which  had  disgraced  their  establish- 
ments in  the  new  world.    Were   such  a 
right  of  one  government  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  another  admitted,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  draw  any  liae,    or  to 
fix  its  precise  limits ;  but  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, while  he  so  much  reprobated  Ftrench 
principles,  seemed  to  have  adopted  their 
condusionsi  and  ^f*^^^  exactly  defend 
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fng  that  line  of  conduct  which  the  French 
Iiad  jproposed  bj  their  decree  of  the  19th 
of  November.  In  justifying,  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  riots  of  Birmingham,  he  had 
Adopted  the  reasoning  of  Robespierre, 
when  he  vindicated  tlie  massacres  of  the 
2nd  of  September  —  that  the  person^ 
who  had  suffered,  had  indeed  done  no 
miachiefy  but  that  had  they  not  been 
crushed,  theyr  might  have  become  ex*, 
tremely  dangerous.  It  was  not  because 
they  considered  a  negociation  as  useless, 
that  certain  gentlemen  who  supported  the 
minister  had  disapproved  of  treating  at  all 
with  France,  but  oecause  thev  considered 
France  as  not  negociable.  Ministers,  in 
what  they  had  said  of  a  proposed  confer- 
ence between  general  Dumourier  and 
lord  Auckland,  had  stated  that  it  ivas 
perfectly  consistent  to  treat  with  a  gene- 
ral ip  time  of  war.  So  then  we  were  t(S 
go  to  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
an  opening  for  negociation. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  disapproved  of  a  war, 
whether  the  object  was  to  oppose  French 
^rms'  or  French  principles.  In  both  cases, 
he  considered  a  war  as  tending  to  increase 
the  danger. 

The  previous  question  being  put,  that 
that  question  be  now  put ;  the  House  di- 
yided: 

TELLERS. 

.  Adam  -    -    -     - 
.Lambton  -    .    - 
Kr««^   f  Mr.  Powys      -     -     - 
WOES  ^^^  Jenkinson      -    - 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
List  of  the  Minority* 


Yeas 


^jMr. 
iMr. 
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Antonie,  W.  Lee 
Bouverie,  bon.  £. 
fiurcb,J.R. 
Baker,  William 
Courtenay,  J. 
Coke,T.W. 
Coke,  E. 
Church,  J.  B. 
CoJhoun,  W. 
Crespigny,  J.  C. 
Erskinc,  T. 
fox,  C.  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  R. 
iFraocis,  P. 
^Grey,  Charles 
Hare,  James 
Howard,  Henry 
Hassey,  W. 
Harrison,  J. 
Howel,  D. 
Jekyll,  Joseph 
MaitJandy  T. 
>Iacleod,  col. 
^ortby  Dudley 


Phuncr,  W. 
Powlctt,  W.  Powlett 
Eussell,  lord  John 
Ilusselly  lord  Wm. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
St.  John,  St.  Andrew 
Smith,  Wm. 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Sturt,  Charles 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Taylor,  C.    . 
Thompson,  T. 
Vaughan,  B. 
Wycombe,  earl  of 
Wyndharo,  P.  C. 
Whilbread,  S. 
Wilbraham,  R. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Whitmore,  T. 
Wennington,  sir  £. 

TELLERS. 

Adam,W. 
Lambton,  W,  H. 


Debate  on  Mr,  Greys  Motion  for  an  Ad* 
dress  to  restore  Peace  v)ith  France.^  Feb. 
21.  Mr«  Grey  rose  and  said,  that  in 
moving  the  address  to  his  majesty,  which 
he  should  now  have  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose to  the  House,  he  would  not  take 
up  their  time  by  any  previous  speech. 
He  could  hardly  entertain  a  hope,  after 
what  had  passed,  that  his  proposition 
would  be  acceded  to,  though  he  wished 
most  ardently  that  it  were  possible,  aj 
it  might  still,  perhaps,  be  the  means 
of  averting  the  calamities  of  war :  but 
whatever  might  be  its  fate,  he  was 
anxious  to  come  forward  with  an  expli- 
cit declaration  and  avowal  of  his  senti* 
ments,  and  to  court  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing recorded  as  one  of  those  who  Imd, 
with  every  possible  exertion,  opposed 
those  impolitic  measures,  whereby  we  had 
been  plunged  into  a  war,  which  was  likely 
to  be  so  ruinous  and  calamitous  to  this 
countrv.    He  then  moved, 

"  That  an  humble  address .  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majestv  to  assure  his  ma- 
jesty that  his  faithful  Commons,  ani- 
mated bv  a  sincere  and  dutiful  attach- 
ment to  his  person  and  family,  and  to  the 
excellent  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  a« 
well  as  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the.  interest 
and  honour  of  the  nation,  will  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  support  his  majesty  in  any 
measures  which  a  due  observance  of  the 
faith  of  treaties,  the  dignity  of  his  crpwn, 
or  the  security  of  his  dominions,  may 
compel  him  to  undertake. 

"  Tliat  feeling  the  most  earnest  solici- 
tude to  avert  from  our  country  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  by  every  means  consistent 
witli  honour  and  with  safety,  we  expressed 
to  his  majesty,  at  the  opening  of  tne  pre- 
sent session,  *  our  sense  of  the  temper 

<  and  prudence  which  had   induced  his 

<  majesty  to  observe  a  strict   neutrality 

<  with  respect  to  the  war  on  the  conti- 

<  nent,  and  uniformly  to  abstain  from  any 

*  interference  in    the    internal  affairs  of 

*  France ;'  and  our  hope  that  the  steps 
his  majesty  had  taken  would  have  tne 
happy  tendency  *  to  render  a  firm  and 

*  temperate  conduct  effectual  for  preserv- 

*  ing  the  blessings  of  peace.' 

**  That,  with  the  deepest  concern,  we 
now  find  ourselves  obliged  to  relinquish 
that  hope,  without  any  evidence  having 
been  produced  to  satisfy  us  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  have  made  such  efforts 
as  it  was  their  duty,  to  make,  and  as,  by 
his  majesty^s  most  gracious  speech,  we 
were  taught  to  expcct,^r  the  prescrva- 
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tion  of  peace :  it  is  no  less  the  resolotion 
than  the  duty  of  his  ttiajesty'a  fidthftd 
Cohimons  to  second  his  efforts  in  the  war 
tlius  fatally  commenced,  so  long  as  it 
i^hall  continue ;  but  we  deem  it  a  duty 
equally  incumbent  upon  us  to  solicit  his 
majesty's  attention  to  those  reasons  or 
pretexts,  by  which  his  servants  have  la- 
boured to  justify  a  conduct  on  dieir  part 
which  we  cannot  but  consider  as  having 
contributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  pro- 
duce the  present  rupture. 

**  Various  grounds  of  hostility  against 
France  have  oeen  stated,  bpt  none  that 
Appeared  to  us  to  have  constituted  such 
iik  urgent  and  imperious  case  of  neces- 
sity as  left  no  room  for  accommodation, 
and  made  war  nnavoidable.  The  govern- 
ment of  France  has  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  ^e 
stipulations  of  existing  treaties,  by  an  at- 
tempt to  deprive  the  republic  of  Uie  Uni- 
ted Provinces  of  the  exclusive  navigation 
tf  the  Scheldt.  No  evidence,  however, 
has  been  offered  to  convince  us  that  this 
tedusive  navigation  was,  either  hi  itself 
or  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were 
alone  interested  in  preserving  it,  of  such 
importance  as  to  justify  a  determination 
in  our  government  to  oreak  with  France 
on  that  account.  If,  in  fact,  the  States 
^enenA  had  shown  a  disposition  to  de- 
fend their  right  by  force  or  arms,  it  might 
have  been  an  mstance  of  the  truest 
^endship  to  have  suggested  to  them,  for 
their  senous  consideration,  hew  &r  the 
assertion  of  this  unprofitable  claim  might, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe, 
tend  to  bring  into  hazard  the  most  es- 
sential interests  of  the  republic.  Aut 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  ac- 
knowledged that  no  requisition  on  this 
subject  was  made  to  his  majesty,  on  the 
jpart  of  the  States  general,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  ofi  what  grounds  of 
right  or  propriety  we  take  the  lead  in  as- 
serting a  claim,  m  which  we  are  not  prin- 
cipalis, and  in  which  the  principal  party 
has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  thought  it 
prudent  or  necessary  to  call  for  ourmter- 
position. 

«  We  must  farther   remark,   that  the 

Eoint  in  dispute  seemed  to  us  to  have 
een  relievea  fVom  a  material  part  of  its 
difficulty,  by  the  declaration  of  the  mi- 
nister of  foreign  affairs  in  France,  that 
the  French  nation  gave  up  all  pretensions 
to  determine  the  question  of  the  future 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  Whether  the 
terms  of  this  declaration  wer^  peirffectly 


satisfactory  or  not,  tfiey  at  ieast  left  the 
question  open  to  pacific  negocistkm ;  in 
wnich  the  mtrinsic  v^e  of  the  object,  to 
any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  might 
have  been  coolly  and  impartiany  wemied 
against  the  consequences,  to  wfafcn  all 
of  them  might  be  exposed,  by  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  it  by  force  of  anna. 

'<  We  have  been  called  upon  to  resist 
views  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement 
entertained  by  the  government  of  F^^nce, 

<  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the  xeneni 

<  interests  of  Europe,  but,  asserted  to  be 

<  peculiarly  so,  when  connected  wftti  the 
'  propagation  of  principles,  which  lead  to 

<  the  violation  of  tlie  most  sacred  duties, 
*  and  are  utterly  subversive  of  the  peace 

<  and  order  of  all  civil  society.' 

*<  We  admit,  that  it  is  the  interest  and 
^uty  of  every  member  of  the  coinmon'> 
wealth  of  Europe  to  support  the  esta- 
blished system  and  distribution  of  power 
among  the  independent  sovereigmties, 
which  actually  subsist,  and  to  prevent 
the  agvrandiKement  of  any  state,  espe- 
cially the  most  povrerfol,  at  the  expense 
of  any  other;  and,  for  die  htmonr  of  his 
majesty's  councils,  we  do  most  earnest 
wish,  that  his  ministers  had  mantfested  a 
just  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  princi- 
ple to  which  they  now  appeal,  in  the  coarse 
of  late  events,  which  seemed  to  us  to 
threaten  its  entire  ^lestruction. 

<*  When  Poland  was  beginning  torecover 
from  the  long  calamities  of  anaraiy»  com- 
bined with  oppression ;  after  she  had  es- 
tablished an  nereditary  and  limited  mo* 
narchy  like  oxst  own,  and  was  peaceably 
employed  in  settHng  her  ihtdmal  ^tivem- 
laent,  his  majesty's  ministers,  with  ap«- 
parent  indiffier^ce  and  unconcern,  have 
seen  her  become  the  victim  of  the  most 
unprovoked  and  unprincipled  invasion  ; 
her  territory  overrun,  her  free  constitu- 
tion subverted,  her  national  independence 
annihilated,  and  the  general  principleB  of 
the  security^  of  nations  wounded  through 
her  side.  With  allthese  evils  was  firanct 
soon  after  threatened,  and  with  «he-saH» 
appearance  either  of  supine  indiferenoe, 
or  of  secret  approbation,  his  mi^estjr's 
ministers  behela  the  armies  of  other 
powers  (in  evident  concert  with  the  op- 
pressor of  Poland)  advancing  to  the  in- 
vasion and  subjugation  of  Franoe,  aodthe 
march  of  those  armies  distinguished  linoia 
the  ordinary  hostilities  of  civSised  natioM 
by  manifestoes,  which,  if  their  principles 
and  menaces  Ind  been  carried  mto  pmc» 
tioe^  must  have  inevitably  pTOducea  the 
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<  ret  am  of  that  ferocity  and  bftfbamm  ki 

*  war,  which  a  beneficent  Teligion,  and 

*  enKghtened  manners,  and  true  military 

*  hononr,  have  for  a  lone  time  banished 
«  from  the  Christian  world/ 

**  No  effort  appears  to  hare  been  made 
to  check  the  progress  of  these  invading 
armies ;  his  majesty's  ministers,  under  a 
pretended  resnect  for  the  rights  and  in- 
dependence ot  other  sovereigns,  thought 
fit  at  that  time  to  refuse  even  the  inter- 
position of  his  majesty's  councils  and 
good  offices,  to  save  so  great  and  impor- 
tant a  portion  of  Europe  from  falling  un- 
der the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power. 
Bat  no  sooner,  by  an  ever-memorable  re- 
verse of  fortune,  nad  FhiAce  repulsed  her 
invaders,  and  carried  her  arms  into  their 
territory,  than  his  majesty's  ministers,  lay- 
ing aside  that  collusive  indifference  which 
had  marked  their  conduct  during  the  in- 
vaaiim  of  Prance,  began  to  express  alarms 
for  die  general  security  of  Europe,  which 
at  it  appears  to  us,  they  ought  to  have  se- 
riously felt,  and  might  have  expressed, 
with  great  justice,  on  the  previous  suc- 
cesses of  her  powerfiil  adversaries. 

«•  "We  will  not  dissemble  our  opinion, 
that  the  decree  of  the  Natiomd  Conven- 
tion of  Fkance  of  the  19th  of  November, 
1792,  was  in  a  great  measure  liable  to  the 
objectiotis  urgra  against  it ;  but  we  can- 
not admit  that  a  war,  upon  the  sinrie 
ground  of  such  a  decree,  unaccompanied 
by  any  overt  acts,  by  which  we  or  our  al- 
fies  might  be  directly  attached,  would  be 
justified  as  necessaty  and  unavoidable. 
Certainly  not,  unless,  upon  a  re^ar  de- 
mand made  by  his  mf^est/s  mhiisters  of 
explanation  and  security  In  behalf  of  us 
and  our  allies,  the  Frendi  had  refused  to 
give  to  hb  majesty  sudh  explanation  and 
security.  No  such  demand  was  made. 
Explaaations,  it  is  true,  have  been  re* 
oeived  and  rejected.  But  ft  well  deserves 
to  be  remarked  and  remembered,  that 
these  explanations  were  voluntarily  offered 
on  the  jpart  of  Prance,  not  previously  de- 
manded on  ours,  as  undotdbte^  they 
wouM  have  been,  if  it  had  suited  the 
views  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  have 
acted  frankly  and  honoiirably  towards 
F^ce,  and  not  to  have  reserved  their 
complaints  for  a  future  period,  when  ex- 
planations, however  reasonable,  might 
come  too  late,  and  hostilities  aoight  be 
unavoidable. 

**  After  a  review  c/f  aR  those  conside- 
rations, we  think  It  neceasaiy  to  repre- 
sent to  hi8  oajesty,  that  none  of  the 


points  which  were  in  dispute  between  his 
ministers  andthegovettimentof  FVanceap* 
pear  to  us  to  have  been  incapable  of  being 
adjusted  by  negociation,  except  that  ag- 
gravation of  French  ambition,  which  has 
been  stated  to  arise  from  the  political 
opinions  of  the  French  nation.  ThtBe  in* 
deed,  we  conceive,  formed  neither  any 
defindile  object  of  negociation,  nor  any 
intelligible  reason  for  hostility.  They 
were  equally  incapable  of  being  adjusted 
by  treaty,  or  of  being  either  refuted  or 
confirmed  by  the  events  of  war. 

<<  We  need  not  state  to  his  majesty's 
wisdom,  that  force  can  never  cure  delu- 
sion ;  and  we  know  his  majesty's  goodness 
too  well  to  suppose  that  he  could  ever  en<« 
tertain  the  idea  of  employing  force  to  de- 
stroy opinions  by  the  extirpation  of  those 
who  hold  diem. 

**  The  grounds,  unon  which  his  males- 

2's  ministers  have  advised  him  to  renise 
e  renewal  of  some  avowed  public  inter- 
course with  the  existing  government  of 
France,  appeared  to  us  neither  Justified 
by  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself  nor  by 
the  usage  of  nations,  nor  by  any  expe- 
diency arising  from  the  present  state  of 
chtnimstances.  In  all  negociations  or 
discussions  whatsoever,  of  which  peace  is 
the  real  object,  the  appearance  of  an  amica- 
ble disposition,  and  of  a  readiness  to  ofer 
and  to  accept  of  pacific  explanations  on 
both  sideSf  is  as  necessary  and  useful  to 
ensure  success  as  any  argiunents  founded 
on  strict  right.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  claims  or  argtments  of  any  kind, 
urged  in  hostile  or  haughty  language, 
however  eqidtable  or  valid  in  diemselves, 
are  more  ukely  to  provoke  than  to  con- 
ciliate the  opposite  party.  Deploring,  as 
we  have  ever  done,  the  melancholy  event 
which  has  lately  happened  in  France»  it 
would  yet  have  been  some  consolation  to 
tts  to  have  heard  that  the  powerful  inter- 
position of  the  British  nation  on  this  sub- 
ject had  at  least  been  o&red,  dtiiough  it 
should  unfortunately  have  been  rejected. 
Buty  instead  of  receiving  such  consolation 
from  Che  conduct  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, we  have  seen  them,  with  extreme 
astonishment,  employing,  as  an  incentive 
to  hostilities,  an  event,  which  thejr  had 
made  no  «Bbrt  to  avert  by  negociation. 
This  inaction  they  could  only  excuse  on 
the  principle,  that  the  internal  conduct 
of  nations  f  whatever  may  be  our  opinion 
of  its  morality)  was  no  proper  ground  for 
interposition  and  remonstrance  from  fo- 
reign 8tate8«-a  principle^  from  which  it 
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most  stiUmore  clearly  ioWow  that  such  in- 
ternal conduct  could  never  be  an  admis* 
aible,  justifying  reason  for  war. 
.  «  We  cannot  refrain  from  observing, 
that  such  frequent  allusions  as  have  hei&a 
made  to  an  event  (confessedly  no  ground 
of  rupture  j  seemed  to  us  to  have  arisen 
firom  a  sinister  intention  to  derive,  from 
the  humanity  of  Englishmen,  popularity 
for  measures  which  Uieir  deliberate  judg- 
ment would  have  reprobated,  and  to  in- 
fluence the  most  virtuous  sensibilities  of 
his  majesty's  people  into  a  blind  and  furi- 
ous zeal  for  a  war  of  vengeance. 
.  <<  His  majesty's  faithful  Conounons, 
therefore,  though  always  determined  to 
aupport  his  majesty  with  vigour  and  cor- 
4iahty  in  the  exertions  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  his  kingdoms,  yet  feel  that 
they  are  ^ually  bound  by  their  duty  to 
)u8  majesty,  and  to  their  fellow-subjects, 
to  declare,  in  the  most  solenm  manner, 
their  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of iiis 
majesty's  ministers  throughout  tthe  whole 
of  these  transactions — a  conduct  which, 
in  their  opinion,  could  lead  to  no  other 
termination  but  that  to  which  it  seeips  to 
■have  been  studiously  directed,  of  plung- 
ing their  country  into  an  unnecessary 
war.  The  calamities  of  such  a  war  must 
pe  aggravated,  in  the  estimation  of  every 
rational  mind,  by  reflecting  on  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  that  fortunate  situation 
which  we  have  so  unwisely  abandoned, 
and  which  not  only  exempted  ^us  from 
sharing  in  the  distresses  and  afflictions  of 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  but  con- 
verted them  into  sources  of  benefit,  im- 
provementy  and  prosperity  to  this  coun- 
try. 

<<  We,  therefore,  humbly  implore  his 
majesty's  paternal  goodness  to  listen  no 
lon^r  to  the  councils  which  have  forced 
JUS  into  this  unhappy  war,  but  to  embrace 
the  earliest  occasion,  which  his  wisdom 
may  discern,  of  restoring  to  his  people  the 
blessings  of  peace." 

Major  Maitland  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
substance  of  the  address  was  nothing  more 
.than  a  repetition  of  those  arguments 
which  had  Deen  already  brought  forward 
in  that  House  by  gentlemen  who  opposed 
the  measures  of  govern m^t.  It  was 
only,  therefore,  necessary  for  him  to  say, 
that  he,  as  well  as  every  gentleman  who 
had  concurred  in  the  late  proceedings  of 
that  House,  and  in  giving  their  support, 
in  the  present  crisis,  to  the  executive  go- 
vernment, must,  of  necessity,  give  their 


decided  negative  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  DrcJce  said,  that,  to  this  voluminous, 
elaborate,  circuitous,  address,  which  had 
been  brought  forward  by  the  hon,  gentle- 
man in  the  way  of  a  protest,  the  be»t  an- 
swer which  he  could  give  was  his  decided 
no.  To  the  proceedings  of  gentlemen  on 
the  other  siae  of  the  House  he  had  no 
doubt  the  people  were  nearly  unanimous 
in  uttering  their  no,  while  to  the  mea- 
sures of  ministers  they  joined  in  empha- 
tically pronouncing  their  aye. 

Tlie  motion  was  then  negatived. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  bringing  up 
the  Nottingham  Petition  for  Reform.^  Mr. 
/?.  Smi^  read  a  Petition  signed  by  about 
\  2,500  inhabitants  of  Nottingham,  stating, 
I  among  other  things,  that  as  the  constitu- 
I  tion  now  stands,  with  respect  to  repre- 
sentation in  parliament,  tne  country  is 
amused  with  the  name  of  a  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  when  the  reality  is 
gone ;  that  the  right  of  election  had  pass- 
ed away  from  the  people  almost  altoge- 
ther ;  and  that  thereby  the  confidence  of 
the  people  with  respect  to  parliament  was 
weakened,  if  not  destroyed.  The  peti- 
tion, therefore,  prayed  the  House  to  con- 
sider of  the  proper  mode  to  effectuate 
a  reform  in  parliament,  and  suggested,  as 
one  part  of  a  general  plan  of  rerorm,  that 
the  right  of  election  should  be  in  propor« 
tion  to  the  number  of  adult  males  in  tbe 
kingdom.— On  the  question  being  put  for 
brinsing  up  the  petition, 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  it  was  certainly  ex- 
tremely f^r  in  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
presented  the  petition  to  read  the  precise 
words  of  it  to  the  House.  It  was  with 
the  House,  however,  to  consider  whetlier, 
after  having  heard  it  read,  they  could 
possibly  allow  it  to  be  brought  up,  con- 
sistently with  their  own  digmty.  He  by 
no  means  intended  to  say  any  thing  as  to 
the  propriety  of  what  was  demanded  in 
the  prayer  of  this  petition :  it  was  his  de- 
cided opinion  that  every  class  of  the  peo- 
Sle  had  a  fair  right  to  petition  for  the  re* 
ress  of  any  supposed  wrong,  and  that 
such  petition  ougnt  to  be  received,  what 
ever  tne  House  might  think  as  to  ^e  pro- 
priety of  the  demand  made  in  it;  but 
this  demand  ought  .surely  to  be  made 
iu  a  style  of  respect  to  the  House, 
and  of  reverence  ibr  the  constitution. 
There  were  some  passages  in  this  petition 
which  he  thought  he  had  heard  read  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  that  appeared  to  him 
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highly  objectionable,  and,  oil  comparing  | 
what  he  had  heard  with  a  printed  copy  of  | 
the  petition,  which  he  had  got  on  coming: 
into  the  House,  he  found  that  he  had  not  i 
been  mistaken.  The  first  passage  he  al-  ! 
luded  to  was  that  which  stated,  that  the 
country  was  amused  with  the  name  of  a  re- 

} presentation  of  the  people,  when  the  rea- 
lty was  gone :  the  second  stated  that  the 
right  of  the  people  had  passed  from  them 
into  other  hands,  and,  in  fact,  denied  both 
the  right   and  power  of  that  House  as 
at  present  constituted :  and  the  third  de- 
clared, that  the  confidence  of  the  people 
with  respect  to  parliament  was  thereby 
weakened,    if   not    entirely    destroyed. 
These  were  expressions  so  disrespectful 
to  the  House,  and  so  irreverent  to  the 
constitution,  that  it  appeared  to  him  im- 
possible that  the  House,  consistently  with 
dignity  or  propriety,  could  allow  the  peti- 
tion to  be  Drought  up  in  its  present  form, 
though  he  would  not  certainly  think  it 
right  to  refuse  receiving  any  petition, 
^atever  might  be  the  object  of  its  pray- 
er, if  expressed  in  proper  and  respectud 
terms. 

Mr.  Fox  thought  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  be  over  nice  in  examiningpetitions 
presented  firom  its  constituents ;  it  ought 
not  to  be  anxious  to  find  out  disrespect, 
where  disrespect  did  not  too  glaringly  ap- 
pear to  have  been  intended.    He  was  of 
opinion,  that   the  right  hon.  gentleman 
luid  rather  tortured   the  expressions  of 
the  petition,  and  given  them  a  meaning, 
which  might  not  have  been  within   the 
contemplation   of  the  petitioners.    The 
passages  alluded  to,  appeared  to  him  to 
•nave  a  necessary  connexion    with    the 
prayer.    When  they  said  that  the  people 
were  not  represented,  they  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  had  no  constitu- 
tion, and  that  parliament  did  not  possess 
legislative  authority ;  they  said  that  the 
right  of  electing  members  had  been  taken 
from   a  great  portion  of  the  people,  and 
usurped  by  another;  or  in  other  words, 
that  men,  who  had  a  right  so  to  vote,  had 
excluded  others  who  were  as  well  entitled 
to  it,  and  monopoliaed  it  to  themselves. 
In  this  sense  it  would  appear  that  they 
admitted  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
elected  by  persons  who  had  unquestiona- 
bly aright  to  elect ;  and  they  complained 
<>nly   that  they    had    excluded    others, 
whose  right  was  as  good ;  but  still  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  electors  were  legal  elec- 
J^^i  that  the  House  was  a  legal  House  of 
V'Ommons,  and  consequently  that  its  acts 


il^re  legal,  sdlul,  and  binding.    The  peti- 
tion construed  this  way,  did  not  speak  a 
disrespectful    language ;    and    therefore 
ou^ht  to  be  received.    As  to  the  prayer 
of  It,  <<  that  all  n>ale  adults  maybe  admit- 
ted to  exercise  the  right  of  voting,"  it 
undoubtedly  appealed  to  the  full  as  ex- 
trava^nt  in  his  eyes  as  it  did  in  those  o  f 
the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  but  surely  it 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  a  crime  in  the  in  - 
habitants  of  Nottingham,  that  they  enter- 
tained an  opinion  respecting  the  right  of 
voting,  precisely  similar  to  mat  which  waa 
publicly  professed  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguisned  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  he 
meant  the  duke  of  Richmond.    He  re- 
membered, in  his  early  political  life,  a  de- 
bate upon  a  remonstrance  which  the  city 
of  London  had  presented  to  the  king,' and 
which  the  then  rlouse  thought  ought  not 
to  pass  uncensured,  on  account  of  opinions 
contained  in  that  petition,  respectmg  the 
legality  of  the  acts  of  the  House,  subse- 
quent to  its  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Middlesex  election.*    He  remembered, 
on  that  occasion,  that  some  very  distiiv* 
guished  members,  particularly   the  late 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  maintained  that 
the  richt  of  the  subject  to  petition  any 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  so   sacred, 
that  no  expression,  however  extravagant 
or  disrespectful,  contained  in  the  petition, 
could  justify  the  person  or  body  to  whom 
it  was  presented,  in- refusing  to  receive  it. 
Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  he  himself  consU 
deredthis  was  giving  an  unwarrantable  la- 
titude to  petitioners,  and  he  for  one  could 
by  no  means  go  so  far ;  but  he  quoted 
this  case  merely  to  show,  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  so  very  nice,  as  to  be 
anxious  to  find  out  a  disrespectful  mean- 
ing in  a  petition,  unless  it  was  so  glaring 
that  no  one  could  possibly  overlook  or 
mistake  it.    The  present  petition  went 
no  such  lengths  as  that  to  which  he  had 
just  alluded.    On  these  grounds  it  was, 
and  not  because  he  approved  of  tlie  plan 
of  reform  pointed  to  m  it,  that  he  was  for 
receiving  tne  petition. 

Mr.  Larnbton  reminded  the  House  of  a 
case  in  which,  though  the  disrespect  was 
more  glaring  than  in  the  present  one,  the 
House  had  not  thought  it  a  sufficient 
ground  for  refusing  to  receive  the  peti- 
tion. The  case  to  which  he  alluded  was 
that  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  who,  in  hispe- 

•  For  the  Debates  on  the  Remonstrance  of 
tlie  city  of  London  to  the  Kii|g,  see  Vol.  Iti. 
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titiooy  liid»  tlitt<<  seats  for  legishtion 
were  as  notoriously  rented  as  the  stand- 
ings for  cattle  at  a  fair."*  If  ever  there 
was  disrespectful  language  it  was  this,  and 
yet  the  petition  which  contained  it  was 
itceived. 

Mr.  Dunioi  said,  that  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Home  Toeke  the  House  went  upon 
the  idea  that,  being  a  petition  complain- 
ing of  an  undue  return,  they  were  bound 
Inr  the  act  of  parliament  to  receive  it, 
wnalever  might  be  its  contents:  though 
even  in  that  case  he  was  of  a  different 
opinion* 

Mr.  A.  Smkh  thought  it  his  duty  to 
state  to  the  House,  that,  having  observed 
some  passages  in  the  petition  which  ap- 
peared to  him  rather  strongly  expressed, 
ne  mentioned  to  some  of  the  most  re- 

r^tsMe  subscribers  his  suspicion  that 
House  might  possibly  coosi4er  them 
asdssrespectral;  and  it  was  but  doing 
justice  to  them  to  say,  that  they  wishea 
to  have  taken  out  these  passages,  but  did 
not  well  see  how  it  could  be  done,  from 
die  difficulty  of  coUecCinff  together  no  less 
than  %500  persons,  for  by  so  many  was 
the  petition  signed ;  he  was,  however,  sure 
ikal  d^y  meant  nothing  disrespectful  feo 
the  House. 

Mr.  D.P.  Cofe admitted  diat  the  peti« 
tnn  might  have  stated  its  object  in  better 
lanmage,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
Bttdi  as  to  preclude  it  £rom  being  received. 
It  stated  a  certain  departure  in  the  pracr 
ttcal  part  of  the  representative  mtem  of 
this  constitution.  We  all  knew  that  there 
were  borough  for  which  the  crown,  ami 
others  for  which  certain  noblemen,  had 
the  nomination,  and  he  knew  they  were 
^ery  honourable  men  and  good  members 
irfthat  Houie.  The  House  could  not 
consistently  refuse  to  receive  this  petition 
unless  it  was  libellous,  and  if  it  was  they 
ought  to  prosecute  its  authors  and  advi- 
sers for  a  libel,  and  upon  that  point  be 
b^ged  leave  to  submit  a  few  thou^ts  to 
the  House.  In  the  first  place,  he  admit- 
ted that  if  tlie  petition  was  presented  to  a 
court  of  law,  the  judges  might  deem  it  to 
be  a  libel;  but  although  formerly  the 
mode  of  trying  libels  was  to  leave  the 
tiict  to  the  jury,  and  the  law  to  the  judges ; 
yet  we  all  know  that  this  practice  was 
now  altered,  and  the  jury  were  to  de(^ide 
upon  both  law  and  fact.  In  that  view, 
there&re,  he  thought  it  was  extremely 
probable  that  a  jury  would  acquit  any 

•  See  Vol.  28,  p.  92«. 


fwrson  chvged  with  a  libel  upon  this  pe- 
tition. What  would  then  be  the  case  ? 
Why,  that  the  House  had  rejected  a  peti- 
tion that  was  an  innocent  publication.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  if  the  House  rejected  tbii 
petition  as  an  insult  upon  its  dgsity,  it 
would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that, 
to  preserve  that  dignity,  they  ought  to 
punish  those  who  had  oflfered  to  ioMilt  it 
What  then  would  be  their  situation  f 
Why,  a  jury  might  acquit  the  penoos  6o 
accused,  and  then  the  House  would  be 
subject  to  the  imputation  of  being  too  te- 
nacious of  its  dignity,  and  too  ioattentive 
to  the  rights  of  its  constituents.  All 
these  inconveniences  would  be  avoided  by 
receiving  the  petition.  Nor  were  the 
journals  of  the  House  without  precedent 
upon  this  subject.  He  believeid  that  in 
1783  a  petition  was  received  much  bolder 
and  more  irregular  in  its  language  thao 
the  present,  where  Uie  House  was  stated 
to  be  a  corrupt  body.  He  believed  that 
the  petition  of  Mr*  Tooke  was  also  as  of- 
fensive to  the  dignity  of  the  House  as 
this,  of  more  so.  Ho  trusted  the  majority 
of  the  House  would  see  the  danger  of  ap- 
pearing to  contend  with  its  coostitueots 
upon  the  right  of  petitioning,  and  would 
receive  this  petition.  If  the  opposition  to 
it  was  persisted  in,  he  must  tate  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  the  si^ject. 

Mr.  Ryder  was  against  leceiviDg  the 
petidon*  merely  because  it  was  worded  io 
a  disrespectful  manner,  but  by  no  sieaot 
because  he  meant  to  contest  the  right  of 
the  subject  to  petition  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  for  givu^  the  presait  petitioner! 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  the  same 
prayer  to  the  House,  unaccompanied  with 
observations  degrading  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  with  regard  to 
the  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  petition 
he  did  not  consider  them  as  criminal  is 
any  great  degree :  for  the  probability  was, 
that  the  mass  of  them  hau  never  read  it* 
The  first  question  was,  whether  the  House 
ought  or  ought  not  to  receive  it  as  it  was- 
The  advocates  for  receiving  the  petition 
had  desired  the  House  to  keep  its  temper ; 
in  this  they  were  very  right ;  because  they 
must  be  conscious  Uiey  had  taken  some 
[Muns  to  provoke  the  House.  The  peti- 
tion itself  appeared  to  him  sudi  ss  that 
House  coula  not  receive  consisteotly  witn 
its  own  dignity,  for  the  audacity  of  the 
language  was  such  as  should  not  be  toje- 
rated,  and  the  seditious  tendency  of  the 
whole  of  it  was  such  as  mi^t  become  m 
time  dttigerous  if  the  petition  was  so  Isr 
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honoured  ai  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
that  Houie  without  punishing  those  who 
had  advised  the  presenting  such  a  peti- 
doik  z  the  better  Way  therefore  would  be 
not   to  receive  the  petition  at  all)  and 
thereby  to  teach  those  who  wished  to  pe- 
tition that  House,  that  they  nvust  do  it  in 
a  respectful  manner.    This  petition  was 
only  a  small  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  doc- 
trine which  nad  lately  been  propagated 
by  certain  societies,  that  England  had  no 
constitution.    If  the  House  suffered  them- 
aelTea  to  be  thus  insulted,  they  would 
soon  be  overpowered  by  a  torrent  of  in- 
solence rumimg  over  their  table,  and  ihey 
woold  be  despised  by  the  public.    Per- 
haps, indeed»  when  there  was  only  a  little 
inoecorum  to  be  observed  in  a  petition, 
the  good*temper  of  the  House  might  ex- 
cuse it,  but  here  indecorum  was  the  small- 
est part  of  the  offence ;  for  it  went  the 
length  of  denying  the  authoritv  of  that 
House,  as  a  representative  bodiv  of  the 
Conmions  of  Great  Britain.    He  knew, 
that  in  the  time  of  lord  George  Gordon's 
turbulence,  the  House  received  as  bad  a 
petition  as  the  present ;  but  that  was  not 
a  time  to  be  regarded,  as  an  example  for 
the  present.    He  saw  no  reason  whatever 
for  receiving  this  petition;  but  he  per- 
ceived an  iimnite  number  against  its  re- 
<;eption.    He  took  notice  of  the  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information,  and  hint- 
ed at  others,  all  of  whom,  he  observed^ 
Uke  the  present  petition,  went  to  propa- 
gate the  doctrine  that  there  was  no  consti- 
tution in  this  country ;  and  the  safety  of 
the  state  required  that  the  authors  of  such 
prindples  should  be  punished.    But  this 
was  not  the  time  to  inauire  into  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  any  inaividual :  the  ques- 
tion now  was  simply,  whether  the  peti- 
tion should  be  received  or  rejected,  upon 
which  he  trusted  the  House  had  no  (u£S- 
culfy. 

Mr.  Chrey  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
gentieman  that  this  was  not  the  time  to 
debate  on  the  prosecution  of  any  indivi- 
dualst  composing  this,  that,  or  any  other 
societVy  but  simply  whether  the  ^tition 
should  be  received  or  rejected.  The 
persons  composing  the  society  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  and  proceedmg  on  the 
principles  and  acting  nrom  the  necessity 
which  occasioned  its  original  formation, 
were  peiMns  very  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  men  who  had  not  departed,  nor 
would  depart,  from  the  principles  they 
oriffinally  professed*  .They  had  viewed 
and  maturely  considered  the  present  state 
£V0l4,XXX.] 


of  the  representation,  and  were  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Nor  could  the  ^i|[ht  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  be  seriously  ot  another. 
If  he  was,  Mr.  Grey  said,  he  would  refer 
the  House  to  what  that  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  himself  said  during  the  American 
war.  When  it  was  said,  why  might  not 
America  be  virtually  represented,  as  well 
as  a  ^reat  part  of  this  country,  <<  What/' 
exclaimed  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
<<  when  they  wish  to  behold  the  divine 
face  of  the  British  constitution,  would 
you  present  to  them  its  back,  its  shame- 
ful parts  ?  Would  you  return  to  them 
the  slough  of  our  slavery  as  the  model  of 
their  freedom  ?"  Or  if  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient, he  could  refer  the  House  to  the 
subsequent  language  of  the  present  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  before  he  came 
into  office.  <'  Hiat  it  was  notorious  that 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  had  seven  or  eight 
members  in  that  House,  and  that  they  did 
not  act  upon  an  identity  of  interest  with 
the  people."  After  this  he  would  appeal 
to  the  House  whether  they  ought  to  be 
very  nice  in  the  language  which  they  were 
to  receive  from  Cheir  constituents,  and  he 
warned  them  i^inst  the  danger  of  lay- 
ing it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  House  were  to  be  allowed  to 
say  what  their  constituents  were  not  to 
be  permitted  to  state  in  their  petitions. 

The  Master  of  the  Rdls  opposed  the 
receiving  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Sheridan^  after  remarking  that  no* 
thing  was  so  likely  to  produce  ill  temper 
in  certain  gentlemen,  as  referring  to  the 

Erinciples  they  had  formerly  maratained, 
oped  the  House  would  not  imilate  the 
example  of  those  gentlemen.  If  th^ 
wished  to  be  treated  with  respect  by  their 
constituents,  their  true  course  was 
to  treat  their  constituents  with  respect. 
Anhon.  gentleman  had  observed,  that  a 
society  lately  instituted  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary  re* 
form)  was,  as  he  trusted,  come  to  the  con* 
elusion  of  its  labours,  as  he  had  heard  no- 
thing of  it  for  some  time  past.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  socie^ 
ty  alluded  to  (the  Friends  of  the  People) 
was  neither  dead  nor  sleeping,  but  in  the 
full  vigour  of  activity.  On  a  former  oc- 
casion, referring  to  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum,  it  had  been  said,  that  its  streets 
were  now  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
different  colours  of  the  com  that  grew  on 
the  soil  which  it  once  occupied ;  and  that 
its  only  manufacture  was  the  manufacture 
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of  members  of  parliament.  In  the  rei^ 
of  queeii  Elizabeth,  a  pubUeation  was  laid 
before  the  crown  lawyers  as  treason ;  they 
answered,  it  was  not  treason,  but  felony, 
for  its  contents  were  all  stolen  from  other 
pnblications.  Just  so  it  was  with  the  pe- 
tition ;  its  contents  were  all  stolen  from 
the  declarations  and  speedies  by  which 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  ori- 
ginally courted  popularity.  It  was  hard 
udeed  if  expressions,  that  had  been  ap- 
plauded when  spoken  in  this  House  were 
to  be  deemed  inadmissible  when  adopted 
by  their  constituents. 

Colonel  Hartley  thoueht,  that  iathe 
present  circumstances,  the  House  could 
not  hold  xxp  their  dignity  too  high ;  and 
was  against  receiving  the  petition. 

The  House  divided : 


Tellers. 
v«.o     f  Mr.  Robert  Smith      -     \   ax 
YEAS,   |Mr.  Daniel  Parker  CokeJ   ^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mode  for  obtaining  a  due  Attendance  of 
Members.']  Feb.  22.  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  means  of 
procuring  a  due  attendance  of  members 
on  the  days  fixed  for  balloting  for  corn- 
suttees  on  controverted  elections, 

Mr.  T,  GrenviUe  besan  with  mentioning 
the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  act,  by 
which  ibe  matter  under  consideration  was 
at  present  regulated,  and  on  which  he  did 
not  now  intend  to  propose  any  alteration. 
He  was  sorry  to  be  called  upon  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  committee  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  their  taking  some  steps  to  en« 
force  a  due  attendance  on  days  nxed  for 
ballots;  several  petitions* « presented  so 
loBff  ago  as  the  be^nning  oi  the  present 
paniament,  being  still  undetermined.  He 
Bad  no  doubt  £at  nart  of  the  inconve- 
nience which  had  of  late  arisen  from  the 
non-attendance  of  members,  was  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  the  times ;  but  if  so,  it 
was  the  more  necessary  to  provide  an  im- 
mediate remedy,  both  because  the  evil 
was  likely  to  increase,  and  from  the  dan- 
ger of  hazarding,  at  this  time,  the  inter- 
ruption of  public  business.  It  was  his 
wish  to  accommodate  die  difficulty  with  as 
little  inconvenience  as  possible.  There 
appeared  to  him  only  two  possible  reme- 
dies ;  either  an  alteration  of  the  kiw,  or 
^e  enforcing  a  due  attendance.    He  was 


in  hopes  to  be  able  to  digest  and  bring 
forward  such  alterations  on 'the  present 
act  as  may  be  of  important  benefit,  bat  as 
these  would  only  operate  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  parliament,  be  did 
not  think  it  right  to  propose  them  till  then. 
Besides,  were  they  at  present  to  alter  the 
law,  it  woidd  lead  to  a  presumption  that 
the  execution  of  it  was  impracticable. 
Was  it  so,  he  would  ask,  on  any  other 
consideration  than  the  want  of  due  attend- 
ance in  members  of  that  House?  And 
could  any  plan  be  devised,  wherd>y  the 
merits  of  controverted  elections  could  be 
tried,  without  requiring  firom  memben 
much  attention  and  attendance?  He  had 
heard,  indeed,  fi  plan  mentioned  of  tryiag 
them  by  a  foreign  judicature,  not  com- 
peted of  members  of  that  House,  but  of 
that  he  could  by  no  means  approve ;  be 
should  regret  any  alteration  in  the  exist- 
ing law,  proceeding  on  a  supposition  of 
the  impracticability  of  procuring  attend- 
ance ;  for,  with  what  face  could  they  say 
to  their  constituents,  that  a  beneficial  law 
must  be  altered,  because  they  did  not  do 
their  duty  ?  The  remedy  which  he  shoidd 
propose  was  a  call  of  the  House.  There 
remained,  he  said,  on  the  table,  eleven  pe- 
titions, four  of  which  had  been  presented 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  parliament ; 
and  sorry  he  was  that  they  were  yet  to  be 
tried.  Vhree  of  them  had  come  in  since 
the  commencement  of  the  parliament; 
and  four  of  them  were  petitions  respecting 
rights,  some  of  which  last  were  fixed  for  s 
late  day.  It  was  his  intention,  therefore,  to 

gropose,  that  the  call  of^the  House  should 
e  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  that  the  two 
ballots  which  were  now  fixed  for  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  next,  should  be  postponed 
till  the  day  after  the  call,  and  that  the  bal- 
lots for  Cricklade,  Poole,  and  Pontefract, 
should  be  fixed  for  the  1 2th  of  March,  by 
which  means  the  pressure  of  the  call  woulii 
continue  for  no  more  than  six  days.  He 
concluded  with  moving  the  following  re- 
solutions. 

1.  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee,' that,  it  is  highly  advisable  that 
the  House  should  take  such  steps  as  may 
conduce  to  the  most  speedy  tnal  of  the 
several  petitions  complaining  of  undoe 
elections,  or  returns  ot  members  to  serve 
in  parliament,  in  order  that,  as  fitf  as  may 
be,  they  should  be  tried  and  determined 
in  thd  present  session  of  parliament 

2.  <'  That  this  House  should  be  called 
over  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  day  of  Marcb 
next. 
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S.  ^  That  svch  mehobers  as  thtll  not 
dien  attend,  be  sent  for  in  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  arms  attending  this  House. 

4^  y  That  the  several  petitions  com* 
plaining  of  an  undue  election  and  return 
lor  the  borough  of  Shaftesbury,  now  or- 
dered to  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  26th  instant,  and  also, 
the  several  petitions  complaining  of  an 
undue  election  and  return  tor  the  borough 
of  Great  Grimsby,  now  ordered  to  be  ta- 
ken into  considieration  on  Thursday  Uie 
28tfa  instant,  should  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration on  Thursday  the  7th  of  March 
next ;  and  that  iJie  several  petitions  com- 
plaining of  an  undue  election  and  return 
for  the  borough  of  Cricklade,  now  ap- 
pointed for  Tuesday  the  5th  of  March 
next,  and  also,  the  several  petitions  com- 
pjazidng  of  an  undue  election  and  return 
for  the  borough  of  Poole,  now  appointed 
for  Thursday  the  7th  of  March  next, 
ihould  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
Tuesday  the  12th  of  March  next,  before 
the  consideration  of  the  petition  comphun- 
iD^  of  the  Pontefiract  election  now  ap- 
pomted  for  that  day. 

5.  <<  That  on  the  above  recited  days 
DOW  appcMnted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  several  petitions  above  named;  viz. 
on  Thursday  the  7th  and  on  Tuesday  the 
12th  of  March  next,  or  on  any  other  day 
in  this  session  of  parliament,  On  which  any 
of  the  above  named  petitions  shall  be  or- 
dered to-be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  House  shall  have  proceeded  to  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  for  the 
trial  of  any  of  the  above  named  petitions, 
and  the  names  of  the  members  shall  be 
drawn  and  called  for  that  purpose,  Mr. 
Speaker  should  direct  the  name  of  every 
member  so  called,  who  should  be  absent 
from  the  House,  to  be  set  aside ;  and  that 
a  list  should  be  made  of  the  names  of  such 
absent  members  to  be  reported  by  Mr. 
Speaker  to  the  House  on  next  sitting 
day. 

•  6.  **  That,  upon  the  report  of  the  list 
of  the  names  or  such  absent  members,  the 
members  for  whose  non-attendanee,  on 
the  appointment  of  any  such  select  com- 
mittee, a  sufficient  excuse  shall  not  be 
made  and  allowed  by  the  House,  should 
be  forthwith  ordered  to  be  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  seijeant  at  arms  attendine 
this  House,  and  should  not  be  discharged 
out  of  custody,  without  the  special  order 
of  the  House. 

7.  ^  Hint  the  House  should  require, 
that  strict  proof  should  be  given  of  the 


&cts  and  circumstances  which  shall  be'  al- 
leged in  excuse  for^e  non-attendance 
otany  member,  on  the  appointment  of 
any  such  select  committee,  as  is  above 
described." 

The  Earl  of  WyconA  said,  he  was  by  no 
means  an  admirer  of  the  existing  act  of 
parliament  for  tryine  contested  elections : 
but  still  he  allowed  it  was  not  without 
merit;  it  was,  however,  not  a  positive, 
but  a  comparative  merit ;  the  judicature 
which  this  act  established  was  better  than 
that  which  it  had  abolished.  But  if  there 
was  any  thing  in  it  which  he  liked  better 
than  another,  it  was  that  it  did  not  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  any  individual  mem- 
ber. He  himself  had  hitherto  attended 
very  regularly  on  balloting  days ;  but  it 
was  because  he  was  left  to  act  as  a  free 
i^ent,  and  his  attendance  was  regular,  be- 
cause it  was  voluntary.  He  judaed  of 
others  by  himself,  and  as  he  disliked  com- 
pulsion, he  presumed  it  was  no  less  dis- 
agreeable to  others;  and  therefore  he 
considered  .the  plan  proposed  as  ex- 
tremely objectionfU>le. 

Mr.  Fox  differed  entirely  from  the  noble 
lord,  and  rather  thought  the  compulsion 
did  not  go  far  enoujpL  He  was  himself 
one  of  die  minority  who  opposed  Mr. 
Grenyille's  bill ;  but  he  had  now  altered 
ius  opinion  of  it,  and  thought  the  framer 
merited  a  well-eamed  praise.  The  prin» 
cipal  objection  to  it  was,  the  stopping  of 
public  business ;  but  it  could  hardly  have 
been  foreseen,  that  gentleman  would  sit 
in  their  rooms,  and  ulow  all  public  busi- 
ness to  stand  still,  especially  at  so  ver^ 
important  a  crisis,  and  he  was  sorry  it 
should  have  so  happened.  No  ballot  du* 
ring  the  whole  of  this  session,  had  taken 
place  on  the  day  for  which  it  had  been 
fixed,  and  one  had  been  delayed  so  long 
as  from  Tuesday  to  the  Monday  follow- 
inff.  He  stated  the  great  inconvenience 
arising  from  this,  both  with  respect  to 
public  business  and  the  interest  of  the 
private  parties  concerned ;  and  said  that, 
m  his  opinion,  such  compulsion  as  might 
enforce  attendance,  would  be  convenient 
for  aentlemen  themselves;  as  nothing 
could  be  more  unpleasant  than  the  uncer- 
tainty which  had  nitherto  taken  place  as 
to  the  time  when  any  business  would  come 
on.  He  trusted,  tliat  the  alterations, 
which  his  hpn.  friend  had  intimated  his 
intention  to  bring  forward  in  the  present 
existing  law,  would  have  the  effect  to  pre- 
vent those  evils  which  were  now  so  much 
felt ;  and  of  which^  the  report  the  House 
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had  hekrd  that  day»  furniahed  a  most  ine- 
laacholy  instance ;  two  gentle|aien  had  sat 
in  the  Home  for  no  less  than,  three  ees- 
aionsi  who  bad  no  right  whatever  to  be 
there ;  while  the  real  representadves  were 
during  all  that  time  deprived  of  their 
seats.  He  did  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
aubject  of  virtual  rqiresentation ;  but 
what  cottld  gentlemen  think  of  a  return- 
ing officer,  dividing  a  parliament  with  the 
electors,  and  having  the  first  three  years 
too,  which  is  the  most  certain  half!  It 
Was  an  evil  of  the  most  aUirming  nature  : 
and  he  hoped  the  bill  intended  to  be 
brought  forward  by  his  hon.  friend,  in  the 
outset  of  a  new  parliament,  would  go  to 
the  insuring  a  determination  upon  all  con- 
troverted elections,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  a  pariiament :  the  public  benefit  would 
be  immense ;  and  he  was  certain,  gentle- 
men would  find  the  sitting  on  one  com- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  a  parliament, 
and  b^ng  insured  from  any  after  trouble, 
to  be  far  less  burthensome  than  what  they 
were  at  present  subjected  to.  As  to  the 
pjetitions  now  before  the  House  respecting 
rights,  he  was  anxious  that  they  should 
not  go  over  to  another  session ;  because 
although  in  any  other  view,  the  speedy 
determination  of  them  was  not  of  so  ur- 
gent importance,  as  pf  the  petitions  com- 
plaining of  returns,  yet  they  were  an 
equal  wterrupti<^  to  business.  As  to 
what  had  been  hinted  of  the  idea  of  a  fo- 
reign judicature  having  cognizance  in 
such  cases,  he  highly  disapproved  of  it, 
as  it  was  entirely  in  opposition  to  all  the 
old  and  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution,  'the  decisions  of  the  elec- 
tion committees-  were  all  reported,  and  he 
believed  there  was  hardly  ever  any  court 
of  justice,  where,  among  so  many  decided 
cases,  so  little  injustice  had  been  done. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  a  great  variety  of 
evils  arose  irom  the  delay  of  deciding  upon 
controverted  elections,  and  from  the  non- 
attendance  of  members  on  days  fixed  for 
ballots,  and  he  trusted  that,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  there  would  not  be  much 
difference  of  opinion.  To  every  one  who 
felt  for  the  honour  of  that  House,  it  would 
be  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  a  return- 
ing officer  might  give  a  seat  there  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  There  surely  must 
be  a  wish  in  every  gentleman  to  produce 
an  early  and  efiectuid  remedy.  If  the  bd- 
lots  had  been  made  on  the  days  fixed  for 
them,  all  the  petitions  would  have  been 
discussed.  The  loss  arising  to  private 
parties  was  very  great,  but&e  interrup- 


tion of  public  business  was  the  most  im- 
portant ooDsideration.    He  beUered  the 
want  of  attendance  was  occasioned  hj  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  particulari^  as  re- 
garded those  members  who  are  omcers  in. 
Uie  navy,  army,  or  militia ;  hot  it  became 
the  more  necessary  to  procure  the  afitcBd* 
ance  of  those  who  had  no  excuse.     Rigo- 
rous measures  were  always  invidioiia,  bat, 
to  such  extent  as  appeared  to  him  neeea* 
sary,  they  should  have  his  support  in  iim 
case.    Acallof  theHousewasameasore^ 
freouently  adopted,  and  he  thought  there 
could  hardly  be  a  cause  for  it  of  more  im- 
portance than  what  now  occurredL     He 
felt  a  considerable  degree  of  gradtude  to 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  moved  the 
resolutions,  and  from  whom  the  psopoai- 
tion  came  widi  peculiar  proprie^;  and 
he  hoped,  when  any  alteration,  with  res- 
pect to  the  regidation  of  Mr.  GrenviUe'fl 
act,  should  be  brought  forward,  that  idea 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  qioke 
last  as  to  an  early  determination  of  con- 
troverted elections,  would  be  the   ii»2- 
h^ng  principle  of  the  new  measure.     He 
Uiought  the  present  temporary  expedient 
absduteiy  necessary,  as  the  prospect  of 
volunUury  attendance  was  lessening  every 
day.     with  respect  to  gentlemen  in  the 
navy,  army,  and  miHtia,  the  season  for  ao 
tuai  service  was  approaching,  and  gentle- 
men of  another  profession  would  be  going 
to  attend  the  assizes. 

Mr.  put  observed,  that  many  membars 
who  were  in  tlie  navy,  army,  or  militia, 
were  at  that  moment  absent  on  pubiic 
service ;  on  pleading  that  cn-cum^tance  af- 
ter the  7  th  of  March,  as  the  cause  of  their 
absence  on  that  day,  the  House  would,  no 
doubt,  admit  the  excuse  as  fully  suffi- 
cient ;  he  wished  therefore  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  plead  it  before  the  7th, 
and  state,  as  the  reason,  why  they  could 
not  attend  on  that  day.  This  would  save 
them  the  trouble  of  coming  to  town  to 
avoid  being  taken  into  custody,  and  pre* 
vent  that  inconvenience  to  the  public  ser- 
vice which  would  arise  from  their  absence 
from  military  duty.  The  same,  he  ob- 
served, would  apply ^  to  •  gentlemei^  who 
were  to  serve  on  grand  juries,  and  whose 
presence  in  their  respective  counties  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  police  of 
their  districu,  and  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  the 
committee.  On  bein^  reported,  the 
House  agreed  to  the  firetfour.  The  other 
resolutioiiaweve  btdered^to  b^  taken  into 
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considleTation  on  th«  25th.  When  they 
were  agreed  to,  ^th  an  amendment  allow* 
io^  menten  to  make  excuses  prerious 
to  tbe  call. 

Z^ebaie  on  Mr.  M.  A.  Tai^*s  Motion 
respecting  Barracks.']  Feb.  22.  Mf .  JVC*  A. 
Ta^Unr   rose  and   said,  he  was   aware 
that    scarce  any  motions  could  gentle- 
men on  his  side  of  the  House  make»  to 
whicrh  the  epithets  of  factious  and  seditious 
Tnight  not,  and  had  not  been  indiscrimi* 
Dateljr  applied ;  he  would  not,  however, 
now  enu>arlc  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind. 
In  what  he  was  now  going  to  say,  he 
could  not  be  called  the  advocate  of  France, 
he  should  be  in  truth  the  advocate  of  Ene- 
liahmen.     The    question   was    predseiy 
thia,  whether  in  tite  very  heart  and  body 
of  the   country,  a  large   standing  army 
was  to  he  kept  up,  and  in  a  way  totally 
unuausdy  as  well  as  highly  alarming?  He 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into 
any  argument,  as  to  standing  armies  in 
generaL  It  must,  however,  be  admitted^ 
that   in  no  free  country  could  a  large 
Btandin|B^  army  be  kept  up,  without  daua- 
ger  to  liberty.  History  a£Eorded  innumera- 
ble inatanoes  of  states  being  modelled  by 
armies ;  in  this  country,  the  same  army 
which  raised  Cromwell  to  the  Protector- 
ate, restored  Charles  the  2nd.    Those 
distinguished  characters  who  led  the  glo- 
rious revolution,  thought  it  necessary  to 
establish,  by  the  declaration  of  rights, 
that  no  standing  army  should  be  kept  up 
without  consent  of  parliament ;  and,  were 
the  case   otherwise,  the    doors  of  this 
House  might  as  well  be  shut  up ;  it  was 
not,  however,  without  much  difficulr^,  that 
they  got  William  3d.  to  disband  his  forces. 
With  regard  to  the  peace  establishment 
in  this  country,  it  bad  continued  nearly 
the  same  during  the  present  reign ;  but 
it  had  increased  much  since  the  time  of 
queen  Anne :  it  now  amounted  to  18,000 
men,  which  appeared  to  him  much  too 
large,  and  it  would  be  still  much  more 
alarmiug,  if  the  proposition  he  was  about 
to  make  should  not  be  agreed  to.    He  had 
great  fears  too,  that  this  was  not  all  the 
peace  estabKshment  which  was  intended 
to  be  kept  up ;  for  he  observed,  in  a  cir- 
cular letter  nom  the  secretary  at  war  to 
the  officers  who  had  been  appointed  to 
raise  independoit  companies,  that  these 
officers  were  ordered  to  00  on  and  com- 
pleat  their  companies,  ^ich  seined  to 
give  much  reason  for  apprehending  an  in* 
creased  peace  establklunent. 


Four  arguments  he  understood  to  be 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  army. 
The  first  was,  that  great  trust  ought  to 
be  put  in  the  officers.  In  answer  to  this 
he  would  say,  that  however  much  he  re- 

-  spected  the  character  of  British  officers, 
and  no  man  did  more,  yet  he  could  not 
help   entertaining  a  j^ousy  that  their 

I  being  so  very  much  dependant  on  the 
crown  mig|ht  render  them  too  much  at- 
tached to  it.  He  was  himself  constitu- 
tionally attached  to  the  crown  as  much 
as  any  man.  But  as  officers  were  not 
only  dependant  on  the  crown  with  respect 
to  promotion,  but  were  liable  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service  by  its  bare/So^,  with- 
out being  allowed  a  trialby  court-martial, 
which  right  of  the  crown  had  been  lately 
exercised  on  account  of  bare  speculative 
opinions  alone,  it  was  but  a  fair  conclu- 
sion to  draw,  from  the  nature  of  man,  that 
they  may  probably  be  too  much  attached 
to  the  crown :  and  even,  whatever  there 
might  be  in  this,  he  would  go  much  far- 
ther, and  would  say  plainly,  that  he  would 
trust  no  man.  It  was  saia,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  mutiny  bill  was  passed 
every  year,  and  he  was  glad  of  it.  Dur- 
ing die  continuance  of  war,  it  would  sure-> 
ly  be  far  Arom  his  wish,  that  any  altera- 
tions should  be  made  in  that  act ;  but  he 
hoped,  on  the  'return  of  peace,  it  would 
be  accurately  revised  and  amended,  for  it 
appeared  to  him  to  have  been  very  Hasti- 
ly and  incorrectly  penned;  which  opi- 
nion judge  Blackstone  had  strongly  ex- 
pressed. In  the  third  place  it  was  said, 
that  the  army  was  only  voted  for  a  year : 
but  how  did  these  votes  pass  now  ?  For- 
merly the  secretary  at  war,  on  bringing 
forward  the  vote  of  the  army,  thought  it. 
always  necessary  to  make  a  speech  of 
some  length,  stating  the  particular  grounds 
which  rendered  the  vote  necessary ;  but, 
now,  it  generally  passed  altogether  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  fourth  argument, 
with  respect  to  the  array,  related  to  the 
question  now  before  the  House.  In 
truth,  the  connexion  between  the  soldier 
and  the  citizen  had  been  the  reason  why 
a  standing  army  had  been  permitted  to 
exist  in  this  kingdom.  Mr.  Taylor  here 
alluded  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Harley 
and  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  expressed,  in  the 
strongest  possible  language,  their,  ideas  of 
the  danger  that  must  arise  to  the  consti- 
tution and  to  liberty,  from  (quartering  sol- 
diers inbarracks,and  dissolving  or  lessening 
their  connexion  with  thebody  of  the  people. 
But  those  two  great  men  might  perhaps 
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l>e  considered  to  have  been  patriots  like 
himself,  and  of  coarse  be  litUe  regarded. 
He  would  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  appeal 
to  Mr.  Pelham,  against  whom  the  same 
objection  could  not  possibly  lie,  if  the 
tiUe  of  patriot  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
those  alone,  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  :  and  Mr.  Pelfaam's  api- 
nion,  which  he  read  to  the  House,  was 
not  less  decisive  on  this  subject.  These 
were  surely  good  authorities.  He  would 
mention  another  opinion  given  by  lord 
Gage  in  1749,  which  went  a  great  deal 
farther  than  be  meant  to  carry  the  argu- 
ment. Speaking  against  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  troops,  lord  Gage  said  that 
one  thing  (meaning  the  quartering  sol- 
diers in  barracks,  and  cutting  off  their 
connexion  with  the  people)  he  considered 
as  of  all  others  the  most  fatal,  and  that  it 
would  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  liberty. 
<<  If  this,"  said  lord  Gage,  «<  should  ever 
be  attempted,  it  would  occome  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  draw  tlieir  swords,  as  the 
last  effort  for  liberty,  and  never  to  sheath 
them,  till  th^had  brought  the  authors  and 
contrivers  of  the  measure  to  condign  pu- 
nishmeqt."*  He  could  not  pass  over 
another  writer,  famous  for  his  sound  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  for  his  candour  and  hu- 
manity»  in  treating  of  military  subjects, 
he  meant  judge  Blackstone,  who  says  that 
**  the  soldiers  should  live  intermixed  with 
the  people ;  no  separate  camp,  no  bar- 
racks, no  inland  fortresses  should  be  al- 
lowed." 

In  the  argument  which  he  was  now 
maintaining,  he  had  on  his  side  the  an- 
cient and  rooted  prejudices  of  the  people 
as  well  as  the  reason  of  Uie  thine  itself, 
and  all  the  weight  of  the  high  auUiorities 
he  had  mentioned*  What  did  he  meet 
opposed  to  these  ?  Nothing,  but  a  set  of 
new-fangled  opinions.  First,  it  is  alleged 
that  it  is  a  great  hardship  on  inn-keepers 
to  quarter  soldiers  on  them.  He  believed 
it  mic ht,  and  that  they  thought  it  so ;  but 
for  wha^  reason  ?  Because  Uie  price  paid 
for  hay  and  straw  has  not  been  raisea  for 
many  years.  If  part  of  the  large  sums 
expended  on  building  barracks,  were  ap- 
plied towards  a  reasonable  increase  of  the 
price  paid  for  hay  and  straw,  the  inn- 
keepers would  be  glad  to  have  them. 
2dlv,  Barraclis  are  said  to  be  necelssarv, 
to  keep  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  at  the 
present  moment,  from  beine  prejudiced 
and  poisoned :  but  the  experience  of  ages 

•  See  Vol.  11,  p.  084. 


has  evinced,  that  no  walls  are  high  enough 
to  keep  outopiniona.  Officers,  however, 
may  perhaps  say,  that,  m  banacb  bet- 
ter discipline  can  be  preserved :  modi  ra- 
ther would  he  wish  to  see  the  army  placed 
on  constitutional  ground;  were  it  even  at- 
tended with  a  little  relaxation,  from  the 
most  rigid  discipfine :  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  are  not  the  army  out  of  bsrraclu, 
well  disciplined  ?  But  these  arguments, 
however  strong,  were  neither  the  only 
ones  on  his  side  of  the  question,  nor  were 
they  those  which,  in  this  case,  pressed 
most  forcibly  upon  his  mind.  For  the 
whole  system  of^ministers  showed  an  evi- 
dent preconcerted  design  to  curb  and 
overawe  the  people  by  &e  bayonet  and 
the  sword,  instead  of  appljrtng,  if  necessar 
ry,  die  wholesome  correction  of  the  kws 
of  England ;  and  this,  in  his  conscience, 
he  beheved  to  be  their  intention.  Bar- 
racks are  said  to  have  done  no  hurt  hi- 
therto ;  but  they  have  been  ovXy  erected 
in  seaports,  and  he  believed  in  some 
places  about  London  and  Westminster. 
So  far  indeed  as  his  informillion  went,  it 
led  him  to  believe,  that  the  disdpline  of 
soldiers  in  barracks,  was  worse  than  when 
out  of  barracks.  At  Chatham,  where 
he  occasionally  went,  he  understood  diat 
no  farther  back  than  about  three  weeb 
since,  the  soldiers  there  had  behaved  so 
riotously  and  improperly  that  die  com- 
mandinff  officer,  on  a  representation  from 
the  inh&itants,  had  found  it  necessary  to 
forbid  them  the  use  of  side  arms.  Mr. 
Taylor  confessed  he  was  much  alarmed; 
but  he  was  told  that  there  is  no  danger, 
because  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
to  him  was  a  constitutional  minister,  and 
he  had  certainly  made  many  elaborate  de- 
clarations on  the  beauties  of  theconstita* 
tion.  He  could  not,  however,  help  con- 
sidering die  maxim  to  be  equally  just  in 
polidcs  as  in  religion,  that  "  by  their 
deeds  you  shall  know  them."  If  ne  saw 
the  excise  laws  extended,  could  he  help 
thinking  it  a  litde  degradation  from  the 
cause  of  general  liberty  ?  Since  the  vote 
of  that  House  some  years  ago,  "  That 
the  influence  of  the  crown  had  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ousht  to  be  diminished, 
that  influence  had  5armingly  increased  • 
we  were  now  going  altogetoer  from  li- 
berty :  we  had  engaged  ih  a  war  for  the 
support  of  despotism :  men  had  been 
missed  from  the  service  of  the  crownj 
account  of  abstract  speculative  opinio 
associations  had  been  formed  on  thein<»j 
dangerous  aad  unlawful  principle  ^ 
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for  the  wont  purposes.  We  were  going 
from  the  standard  of  the  constitution  to 
the  standard  of  the  crown.  If  we  went  to 
church  to  perforai  the  sacred  duties  of 
religion,  we  heard  a  canting  priest  talk- 
ing of  passive  obedience  and  divine  rieht. 
Doctrines  thus  preached  by  a  supple  cler- 
gy, might,  be  enforoed  b^f  a  complaisant 
anny»  and  thus  -the  liberties  of  England 
might  be  destroyed  through  the  want  of 
that  salutary  jealousy  which  made  the  peo- 
.  pie,  in  former  times,  adverse  to  a  standing 
army,  and  still  more  so  to  a  system  of 
barrack  building,  which  would  estrange 
the  soldiers  from  the  subjects,  and  malce 
the  former  look  upon  the  latter  as  enemies. 
He  was  not  inclined  to  enter  into  any 
argument  with  respect  to  the  king's  right 
in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  of  erectmg 
barracks ;  but,  before  proceeding  to  erect 
them,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  mi- 
nisters to  have  informed  the  House  of 
their  intention  to  do  so,  and  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  think  it  a  measure 
either  prudent  or  necessary.    It  had  been 
the  uniform  desire  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Pitt)  to  lower  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  that  House ;  all  he  thought  pro^ 
per  to  ask  of  them  was,  to  pay  for  what 
was  already  done  ;  but  they  must  not  in- 

2nire  the  reason  for  which  it  was  done. 
a  the  present  instance,  the  ground  in- 
tended tor  the  purpose  was  purchased,  and 
the  barracks  erected  in  summer,  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  endeavoured  to 
*inuggle  them  through  the  House.  This 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  great  constitu- 
tional question :  and  he  thought  it  highly 
dangerous,  that  barracks  should  be  erect- 
ed entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown. 
He  concluded  witn  moring,  "  That  the 
uniform  and  persevering  opposition  given 
by  our  ancestors  to  every  attempt  to  erect 
barracks  In  this  country,  was  founded 
U{>on  a  just  understanding  of  the  true 
prindples  of  our  free  and  excellent  con- 
stitution ;  and  that  this  opposition  has 
been  justified  and  supported  by  high  poli- 
tical aod  legal  authonty,  whose  recorded 
opinion  is,  *  That  in  time  of  peace  the 
^  soldier  should  live  intermixed  with  the 

*  people,  that  no  separate  camp,  no  bar- 
'  racks,  no  inland  fortresses,  should  be 
'  allowed ;  and  that  a  circulation  should 

*  be  thus  kept  up  between  the  amiy  and 
'  the  people,  and  the  citizen  ana  the 
'  soldier  be  intimately  connected  toge- 

*  ther;  "• 

*  Blackstooe*s  Commentaries,  414. 


The  Secretary  at  War  said,  that  at  the 
time  that  jealousy  had  been  diown  in 
thift  country  of  a  standing  force,  there 
had  prevailed  a  much  greater  alarm  than 
at  present  of  the  consequences  with  which 
such  a  force  might  be  attended.  If  there 
was  now  any  cause  for  jealousy,  the 
House  had  to  consider  whether  it  was 
sanctioned  by  any  want  of  care  or  wisdom 
on  their  part.  There  were  one  or  two 
expressions  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  gentleman,  to  which  he  must  advert,' 
and  which  respected  a  body  of  men, 
whom  he  must  always  honour,  and  to 
whose  character  he  considered  himself  as 
bound  upon  every  occasion  to  do  justice, 
lliese  were  the  officers  of  the  army,  whom^^ 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  described  as  more 
immediately  dependant  upon  the  crown, 
to  which  they  looked  fof  tneir  promotion. 
But  why  were  they  to  be  considered  ex- 
clusively in  Uiis  light?  Did  not  offices 
of  the  navy  look  to  the  crown  for  promo- 
tion? Did  not  gentlemen  of  the  law 
likewise  look  for  promotion  to  the  same 

auarter?  Why,  then,  were  officers  of 
le  army  to  be  represented  as  more  im« 
mediately  dependant  upon  the  crown,  a 
reproach  which  he  must  consider  as 
equally  illiberal  and  unfounded.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  ^pclke 
to  the  prejudices  and  jealousies  ot  the 
British  nation:  this  certainly  was  the 
case ;  he  spoke  to  the  prejudices  and  jea* 
lousies  of  former  times,  but  not  to  preju- 
dices and  jealousies  which  now  existed* 
The  measure  which  had  been  adopted  of 
erecting  barracks  was  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  kingdom.  He  regretted,  thai 
of  late  years  in  several  instances  the  civil 
power  had  not  been  able  to  exercise  its 
authority  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
military.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
at  the  present  time.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  have  the  soldiers  so  disposed 
of,  that  they  could  speedily  be  called  toge- 
ther, and  be  ready  to  act  with  most  effect* 
After  all,  what  liad  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
somietimes  been  called  barracks  and  some- 
times fortresses,  were  in  a  ^reat  many 
places  only  stid>ies  for  putting  up  the 
norses.  Tnose  places  in  whidh  troops 
had  been  stationed,  so  far  from  feeling  the 
alarm  and  jealousy  which  had  been  de- 
scribed by  the  hon.  gentleman,  were,  on 
the  contrary,  actuat^  by  very  different 
sentiments,  and  had  expressed  Uiemselves 
highly  satisfied  with  this  salutary  precau- 
tion, and  the  provision  which  was  thereby 
made  for  their  tranquillity  and  security. 
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Mr.  MmdnnwwTko  danger  in  the  mea- 
sure which  had  been  so  much  obiected  to 
by  the  hon.  mover.  He  thought  it,  on 
the  contrary,  attended  with  many  advan- 
tages* And  first  it  relieved  a  certain  de- 
scription of  men  from  a  grievous  tax, 
which,  daring  last  war,  had  oeen  so  very 
oppressive,  that  several  publicans  had 
given  up  their  licences.  It  was  likewise 
a  measure  very  favourable  to  the  exact 
observance  of  dbcipline;  for  though  sol- 
diers were  at  statea  hours  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  their  quarters,  yet  when  they  were 
quartered  in  a  public  house,  this  regula* 
tion  could  not  be  enforced ;  for  when  the 
officers  went  to  bed,  the  soldiers  might 
take  the  opportunity  to  leave  their  quar- 
ters, and  might  be  engaged  in  riots  or 
mischiefs,  which  there  were  no  means  of 
discovering  or  preventing.  But  this  could 
not  occur  m  barracks,  which  were  equally 
conducive  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
troops  lodged  in  them.  In  public  houses 
the  soldiers  were  continually  exposed  to 
die  temptation  of  expending  that  pay 
which  might  procure  tnem  solid  noundi- 
ment,  for  liquors,  eouaUy  pernicious  to 
their  constitution  ana  morale  With  re- 
spect to  the  utility  of  barracks,  he  refer- 
red to  the  example  of  Ireland,  where  they 
had  been  always  m  use,  and  where  so  much 
were  their  beneficial  effects  experienced, 
that  those  towns  where  they  were  not 
erected,  even  made  application  for  them. 

Major  Maidand  said,  that  he  waited 
patiently  for  some  time  to  hear  the  two 
non.  gentlemen  who  had  defended  the 
system  of  barracks,  because  he  had  a  cu- 
nosity  to  hear  on  what  ground  it  was  that 
a  plan  so  new  could  be  supported.  But  af- 
ter all  that  he  had  heard,  he  was  more  at 
a  loss  to  form  an  opinion  than  he  was  be- 
fore he  had  heard  them.  If  the  measure 
itself  was  ofensive,  the  mode  by  which 
that  measure  was  to  be  carried  on  was 
not  less  so.  It  was  a  system  which  was 
dangerous  in  itself,  for  it  compelled  all  its 
objects  to  look  to  the  king  only,  instead 
of  looking  to  all  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature.  How  did  they  apply  this  ob- 
servation I  Was  not  his  majesty  to  have 
the  direction  of  all  his  army  >  Most  cer- 
tainly he  was :  but  this  was  not  the  whole 
of  the  case ;  for  it  was  well  known  to  the 
House,  that  last  session  his  majesty  had 
allowed  an  additional  sum  of  money  for 
the  payment  of  the  army,  without  con- 
sulting that  House.  This,  under  the  qua- 
lification he  had  given  already,  he  said, 
was    irregular,   however   mimsters    had 


thought  fit  to  advise  hie  majesty  to  do  so. 
It  was  their  system  to  act  in  a  manner  in* 
dependent  of  that  House,  and  to  render 
its  function  as  nominal  as  possible.     This 
step  was  part  of  that  system.     Another 
part  of  the  same  system  was,  that  of  the 
measure  now  under  consideration,    the 
building  of  barracks;  this  might  be  cadled 
a  sort  of  punishment,  and  he  feared  the 
soldiers  would  see  and  feel  in  that  manner. 
The  building  of  the  barracks  ought  to 
hove  been  stmmitted,  and  the  whcue  plan 
of  it  laid  before  the  House,  because  as 
the  money  was   to    come    out    of   the 
pockets  of  their  constituents,  the  mem  • 
bers  of  that  House  were  the  only  persons 
fit  to  judse  of  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  die  measure ;  and  they  were  the 
only  persons  who  had,  by  the  constitution 
a  n^t  to  decide  upon  the  subject.     But 
ministers  had  no  respect  for  the  consti-- 
tution   in  this  respect;  they  undertook 
to  do  any  thing  tiiey  pleased,  and  after- 
wards came  to  parliament  to  call  upon 
them  to  pay  the  expense  of  it.— Thus  ht 
he  had  spoken  of  the  mode,  and  objected 
to  it ;  he  had  still  more  objection  to  the 
measure  itself.    As  to  the  point  taken  no- 
tice of  in  the  opening  of  this  subject  by 
his  hon.  friend,  that  the  officers  of  the 
I  army   being   more  connected  with   die 
I  crown,  were  therefore  more  jealously  to 
be  regarded.    On  this  point  he  di&red 
fi'om  his  hon.  friend ;  for  he  was  sure,  that 
if  the  crown  did  but  act  properly  with 
them,  there  never  would  be  any  occa- 
sion to  say  any  thing  against  the  public 
principles  of  the  army.    If  the  oontraiy 
should  be  the  case,  and  the  hour  should 
come  when  military  merit  should  be  to- 
tally disregarded,  and  the  army  should 
feel  that  impression,  and  know  by  experi- 
ence that  government  attended  to  pnvate 
interest  in  the  disposidon  of  all  its  pro- 
modons  iii  the  army  (as  of  late  there  wss 
too  much  reason  to  complain),  dreadful 
indeed  would   be  the  situation  of  the 
country.    If  it  should  be  once  felt  as  a 
^neral  principle,  that  tiiose  who  had  bled 
m  the  field,  and  endured  all  the  hardships 
of  a  military  life  for  years  were  to  be 
neglected,  and  that  others  were  to  be  ad- 
vanced who  had  no  military  merit,  for  no 
reason  assigned,butforwell  understood  rea- 
sons, which  it  was  not  convenient  to  avoir, 
then  he  would  say  that  this  country  mi^t 
be  in  danger.  With  r^;ard  to  the  matmj 
bill,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  militarj 
authority  of  this  countiy  depended,  he 
must  allow  that  it  imposed  some  degree 
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or  slavery  ott  <be  i(o1£ers,  but  not  an  iota 
more  tlmn  wa9  absolutely-  reanisite  for  the 
purposea  of  milkary  disciptine.-^A8  to 
the   argument,  that  the  situation  of  thh 
ccnxntrj  was  such,  as  to  justify  the  civil 
officers  to  call  in  thcassistance  of  the  mi- 
litary, nay,  that  such  assistance  had  been 
ol^en  wanted,  this  was  of  apiece  with  the 
otHer  part  of  the  conduct  of  ministers ;  for 
they  had  already  endeavoured  to  spread 
sham  alarms  throughout  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  of  sedition,  insurrections,  and 
rebellions ;  and  this  they  did,  th'at  th^ 
ntii^t  with  the  greater  ease  plunge  this 
cxyxsntrj  into  a  war;  but  he  called  upon 
the  corners  of  thte  crown  to  state  any  of 
these  seditions,  or  disposition  to  rebeuion, 
in  tins  country,  or  the  necessity  there  was 
for'  calling  forth  the  alarm  of  the  people 
at  large  upon  the  subject; — Witb  respect 
to  our  having  our  military  in  barracks,  he 
granted,  that  if  ministers  could  state  any 
iiec«68tty»    the   raeasuve   ought    to'   be 
adopteil,  because  there  were,  in  dertaiff 
cases,   some  advantages  to  Ite  derived 
from  that  mode  of  keeping  the  military  in 
readiness;  but  we  must  likewise  remem- 
her  the  disadvantages  to  which  that  mode 
aufajected  us,  aind  therefore,  before  parha- 
ment  should  sanction  the  measure,  great 
attention  should  \fe  paid  to  it.    As  to  the 
point  of  meredisciptine,  he  did  not  think 
ttet  barradm  were  necessary ;  he  was,  in- 
deed^ of  a  contrary  opinion;  and  the  idea 
of  taking  the  army  away  ftom  the  mass 
of  the  p»)ple,  fdr  the  sake  of  improving 
thieir  bealto  and  morals,  he  coidd  not  ac* 
cede  to.'    Indeed,  no  man  could  pay  too 
bi^  -a  compliment  to  the  character  of  the 
British' army;  he  believed  that  in  truth 
they  were  superior  to  any  other  upon 
earth  ;    and  why  ?    Because   they  stood 
upon  a  different  footing  from  all  other  sol- 
diers in*  the -world;  because  they  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  country  for  which 
they  were  enliJBted;  because  not'  one  of 
them  was  a  soldjermerely,  but  united  the 
two  cfaaractenr  of  citizen  and  soldier.  But 
if  they  were  to  be  put  into  barracks,  that 
would  tend  to  take  away  from  them '  the 
moat  valuable  part  of  their  character,  that 
of  citizen.    He  concluded  with  giving  his 
hearty  assent  to  the  motion. 

liord '  Btauehajnp  observed,  that  it  ap- 
peared rath(er  extraordinary  to  him  that 
thfe  present  occasion  should  be  taken  to 
object  to  barracks,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  nothing  beiS&re  the  House  to  lead  to 
that  iaquiiy.  Thej  had  Yiotany  estimate 
upon  the  tM&  relative  to  the  expense, 
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ax&d  why  should  the  hon.  gentledan  en- 
ter into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  be- 
fore the  House'  were  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  these  barracks  ?  llie 
hon.  mover  had  said,  in  order  to  give  co- 
lour to  his  observation,  that  the  building . 
of  baitacks,  as  it  was  now  to  be  carried 
on,  was  a  new  system,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  its  necessity  in  this  country  waa 
new ;  whereas  the  plan  bf  building  bar* 
racks  had  been  known,  and  barracks  had 
been  erected  maliy  years  ago.  This  way 
not  the  first  time  when  the  discussion  of 
barrack  building  had  taken  place ;  and  iC 
had  on  these  occasions  been  mvariably  de^ 
termined,  that  his  majesty  had  the  un- 
questionable right  of  taking  it  upon  him"' 
self;  and  he  bnieved  there  was  not  an  in- 
stance in  which  it  had  been  necessary  to 
come  to  that  House  for  itr  previous  ap^ 
probation.  His  lordship  then  said,  that 
m  his  opiuTon,  it  was  no  objection;  in  such! 
a  country  as  this,  that  a  thing  of  this  sorfe 
was  new ;  for  there  was  no  country,  in  hi^r 
opinion,  which  couM  be  stationary  in  iUt 
politics.  But*  he  did  not  admit,  that,  itf 
point  of  fact,  this  was  a  deviation  in  po^ 
Key  from  the  aYicient  system  of  thfaf  coun-^ 
try ;  besides,'  if  other  countries  changeif 
their  system  of  jyoHcjr,  it  was  necessary 
that  Great  Britain  should  do  the  same^ 
As  to  the  situation  of  this  country  in  thef 
tinie  of  king  WiHianf,  and  the  difficulty 
that'  prince  bad  to  keep  up  his  army^ 
owing  to  the  jesJousy  the  peopie  of  thi#' 
country  had  against  standmg  armies,  tho 
House  would  recollect,  that  then  all  thef 
monarchs  of  Europe  were  desirous  to 
emulate  Louis  lith  in  keeping  up  larger 
standing  armies,  and,  that  king  William 
was  a  foreign  prince,  and  therefore  it  was 
natural  that  there  should  have  been  a  de*« 
gree  of  jealousy,  under  such  circum- 
stances, at' that  time.  A  great  part  of 
the  samepolicy  and  jealousy  pre  vailed  in 
the  time  of  the  two  first  prmces  of  the 
present  family,  and  yet  without  a  consi- 
derable stantiing  army  the  people  of  this 
country  must  have  fallen.  It  barracks 
were  not  to  be  erected,  what  would  be  the 
situation  of  the  large  manufactunnff 
towns?  If  dragoons  were  not  collected 
eanly,  did  the  House  imagine  that  tho 
mischief  that  might  be  intended  to  be 
done  by  rioters  could  be  avoided.  If  the 
military  were  quartered  in  difierent  public 
houses  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and 
if  measuref  to  prevent  riots  were  not  takeii 
in  a  very  early  stage  of  them,  thiey  might 
become  too  strong  to  bo  preventidat  aU^ 
[Sll 
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He  referred  to  the  riots  at^  Binniiigham, 
in  which  a  accne  of  plunder  and  m^chief 
was  known  to  have  taken  place,  and  he 
believed  that,  considering  the  disposition 
of  the  people  there,  if  troops  of  dragoons 
had  been  in  barracks  in  Ui'e  neigl£our- 
hood,  whatever  might  have  been  intended, 
it  would  not  have  happened  as  it  did. — 
With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
people  in  general,  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  considerable  objections  would  be 
made  to  these  barracks.  In  Warwick- 
shire, where  he  resided,  the  inhabitants 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  plan. 
Besides,  this  was  part  of  the  policy  of  a 
state,  in  pursuing  of  which  he  saw  not  the 
smallest  danger.  There  were  no  general 
rules  of  policy  that  might  not  require  al- 
teration from  circumstances;  and  that 
was  the  view  in  which  he  saw  the  present 
measure.  Indeed,  he  saw  abundance  of 
reason  for  the  present  measure.  When 
the  standing  army  of  France  was  placed 
on  a  very  different  footing  from  any  that 
ever  was  before  known  in  that  country, 
and  depended  on  principles  entirely  de- 
mocratical,  should  we  not  put  the  British 
army  upon  another  footing  from  what 
they  had  been  ?  He  maintained  that  we 
should.  He  believed,  indeed,  that  the 
British  army  was  now  what  it  always  had 
been,  brave,  loyal,  and  attached  to  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  He  did  not 
Believe  that  they  were  now,  or  that  they 
ever  had  been  infected  with  republican 
notions,  at  least  ever  since  the  time  of 
Cromwell.  God  forbid  they  should  1  But 
soldiers  were  but  men;  and  when  we  knew 
that  such  pains  had  been  taken  to  corrupt 
them— when  we  knew  that  the  very  insti- 
tution of  Sunday  schools  had  been  made 
use  of  for  that  purpose  ^when  we  knew 
that  Paine's  book  had  been  so  industri- 
ously distributed  amongst  them— >when 
vc  loiew  tliat,  if  barracks  were  not  erected, 
soldiers  would  be  ouartered  in  the  lowest 
and  the  most  infamous  public  houses, 
where  their  principles  would  be  every  day 
attacked,  and  their  manners  contaminated 
by  the  most  vile  associates — it  was  pro- 
per that  some  measiure  should  be  taken, 
and  he  knew  of  none  better  than  the  pre- 
sent, as  well  to  avoid  those  evils  as  to 
prevent  a  disposition  of  mutiny.  As 
there  was  no  clamour  in  the  country 
against  this  measure,  he  must  regard  it  as 
in  all  respects  proper,  and  therefore  he 
would  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he  had   listened 
wbh  all  the  attention  and  dcfecence  which 


he  thought  it  his  du^to  do>tatfae  nobie 
lordouad  to  the  hdn.  gentleman  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  neither  of  them  had 
advanced  any  dung,  that  had  conTinced 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  the  motion. 
The  noble  lord  inaeed,  had  said,  tbat  tiie 
motion  was  out  of  time,  because  no  esti« 
mate  of  the  expense,  or  plan  of  the  extent 
of  the  barracks  in  question,  had  as  yet  beea 
laid  before  the  House.    This  seemed  to 
him  to  be  an  Irish  mode  of  arguing,  for  it 
went  to  establish  it  as  a  principle,  tliat  we 
were  to  have  the  barracks  first,  and  then 
to  have  the  estimate  of  the  expense,  and 
plan  of  the  extent  of  them.     This   was 
certainly  a  new  mode  of  allowing  the 
House  of  Commons  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measures  of  goTemment  i 
The  next  point  that  came  from  the  noble 
lord  was,  that  politics  in  this  countrv 
were  not  to  be  stationary,  in  which  he  haa 
the  honour  to  concur  with  his  lordship ; 
for  he  found  that  politics  weie  not  to  be 
stationary  with  men,  nor  were  men  to  be 
stationary  in  politics.^    At  most,  the  only 
point  on  which  they  were  so  was,  thitt 
they  sat  with  him  and  his  Bon.- friends  on 
that  side  of  the  House :  this,  however, 
was  excusable,  for  the  other  side  was  al- 
ready too  much  crowded.— With  regard 
to  the  necessitv  of  these  barracks,  as  the 
noble  lord  had  not  given  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  their  being  erected,  he  was 
constrained  to  seek  it  from  another  quar- 
ter, and  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  these 
buildings  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
military  nunnery  to  preserve  the  chastity 
of  our  soldiers,  and  that  it  was  thought 
that  they  ought  to  be  strongly  locked  up, 
and  that  they  were  only  to  look  throupk 
gates  and  iron  bars.    Here  beinff  some 
murmurs,  Mr.  X3ourtenay  observed,  there 
was  no  indelicacy  in  his  intention,  for  he 
had  taken  the  thought  of  a  very  cele- 
brated and  chaste  English  poet,  John  Dry- 
den,  into  whose  works  he  nad  lately  look- 
ed, and  where  he  found  a  passage  appli* 
cable  to  the  advantages  of  these  barracks 
to  the  soldiers : 

^  For  itisofanaturesoflttbtle^ 
That,  unless  it  is  guarded  with  ctr^ 

The  odour  will  fl;^  through  the  bottle, 
And  the  spirit  impsegnate  the  air.'' 
He  was  of  that  opinion;  and  he  could 
wish  that  the  noble  lord  was  in  such  a  si- 
tuation as  to  propose  something  thai 
would  preserve  our  soldiers  in  the  banacb 
from  corruption.  The  noble  lord,  how« 
ever,  had  tarnished  the  chaiacter  of  the 
army^by  $uppofing  that  a  soldier  could 
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1>«  comipted  by  the  principles  to  which 
b^  liad  alluded.    But  it  had  been  farther 
x>1>servedy  that  French  principles  would 
oontaminate  our  army,  irletl  out  in  diffe- 
rent quarters,  and  tnerefore  barracks  be- 
'<:suaie  necessary,  and  the  reasoning  ran 
-dius ; — that  they  had  already  corrupted 
^tlie  citizens,  and  therefore  it  became  ne- 
-oessary  to  take  care  of  the  soldiers.    To 
tlin  he  objected,  because  he  conceived  it 
^o  be  introducing  an  insidious  distinction 
l>etween  a  citizen  and  a  soldier  in  this 
Goimtry,  a   thing   at  all    events  to  be 
^nroided,  because  it  was  on  the  union  of 
'tlie  two  characters  that  every  thing  ex- 
^oellent  in  our  military  depenaed.    As  to 
-vfdiat  Imd  been  said  on  barracks,  and  the 
X>ropriety  of  erecting  them,  and  that  the 
soloiers  would  not  murmur  at  it,  he  knew 
-tlie  nature  of  barracks  a  great  deal  tQo 
TreO  to  assent  to  such  doctrine ;  he  knew 
tliat  soldiers  regarded  the  living  in  bar- 
bracks  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  if  possible ; 
^they  knew  well  enough  the  hardships  they 
endured,  and  regarded  it  as  an  invidious 
-^sUnction  to  be  in  barracks,  when  they 
compared  their  situation  with  that  of  those 
who  were  out  of  barracks;  and  he  knew 
too  that  a  British  soldier  did  not  like  that 
a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
tiim  and  his  brother  soldier :  this  would 
<;reate  animosity  between  the  soldiers,  for 
it  was  the  nature  of  mankind  to  hate  those 
who  were  in  abetter  situation  than  them- 
selves, wheiv  they  were  sure  there  was  no 
Teason  to  regard  them  as  inferior  to  the 
objects  of  favour.    Montesquieu  had  said, 
*<  that  so  jealous  are  the  people  of  Eng- 
land of  standing  armies,  that  they  are 
only  voted  from  year  to  year ;  but  they 
never  suiTer  men  to  lay  in  barracks,  be- 
cause that  would  be  maykin^  a  distinction 
between  citizens  and  soldiers,  by  sepa- 
ratiDg  soldiers  from  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple,  and  accustoming  soldiers  to  consider 
themselves  as  a  distinct  body,  they  would 
thereby  be  the  more  readily  brought  to 
act  against  the  people."-*But  the  army  of 
France,  it  seemed,  were  democratical,  and 
therefore  a  different  system  was  to  be 
adopted  with  respect  to    our   soldiers. 
What  was  to  be  understood   by  this? 
Was  it  that  the  army  of  England  was  to 
support  desDotism,  and  that  for  that  pur- 
pose barracks  were  to  be  erected  all  over 
the  kingdon  ?     He  then  enumerated  the 
effects  of  barracks,  both  as  to  their  inter- 
nal management,  and  the  effect  they  might 
produce  m  the  country,  and  the  manner 
in  whieh  they  might  peifaaps  be  employed ; 


first,  to  overawe  the  people,  and  after- 
wards finally  destroy  their  freedom. 

Lord  Mul^ave  paid  the  highest  com- 
pliments to  the  character  of  the  Briti^ 
soldiers,  and  expressed  his  astonishment, 
that  it  should  once  have  been  thought  that 
they  would  consider  their  being  in  bar- 
racks as  a  punishment,  when  they  knew 
that  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  submit  to 
it  as  military  characters.  He  knew  they 
would  submit-without  a  murmur  to  what 
they  had  undertaken  on  their  entering 
into  the  service.  He  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment, that  the  mutiny  act  should  be 
deemed  as  fastening  any  slavery  on  a  sol- 
dier ;  it  was  an  act  that  formed  a  material' 
part  of  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
and  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well 
being  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Burdon  said,  that  as  a  magistrate, 
he  had  felt  the  want  of  barracks  last  sum- 
mer in  the  part  of  the  country  where  he 
resided.  In  corporate  towns,  where  there 
was  a  more  regular  and  efficient  police, 
tumult  and  insurrection  might  be  pre- 
vented by  the  civil  power,  but  in  towns 
of  a  different  descnption,  which  had  be« 
come  populous  b)r  trade  or  manufacture, 
the  aia  of  the  military  was  ofben  neces- 
» sary :  and  magistrates  being  unwilling  to 
'send  for  troops  till  the  last  necessity, 
because  the  people  on  whom  they  were  te 
be  quartered,  thought  them  a  burthen, 
miscnief  was  sometimes  done  that  might 
have  been  prevented.  In  all  suchplaces 
barracks  would  obviate  the  difficulty. 
He  was  therefore  against  the  motion. 

Sir  George  Howard  reprobated  the 
bringing  forward  of  questions  day  by  day 
reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  ministers,  at 
a  time  like  the  present.  Some  gentlemen 
seemed  to  wish,  that  ministers  had  been 
withheld  from  gome  %6  war  with  France, 
when,  from  the  conduct  of  France,  it  wasT 
evident,  that  war  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  time  was  such  as  to  call  upon  every 
man  to  exert  himself  in  support  of  a  con- 
stitution which  had  existed  unchanged  for 
one  hundred  years,  and  he  could  not  but 
express  his  abhorrence  of  motions  made 
on  such  an  occasion,  that  tended  only  to 
embarrass  ministers,  and  weaken  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in  their  integrity.  Of  Mr. 
Pulteney,  whose  opinion  had  been  quoted, 
he  would  mention  an  anecdote.  In  sir 
Robert  Walpole's  adtninistration,  when 
a  message  from  the  king  informed  the 
House,  that  Spain  had  declared  war 
against  England,  Mr.  Pulteney  said,  that 
whalever  might  be  his  opiiiioa.  of  minis* 
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tero  he  dioMd  hold  himaelf  unwordgr  of  a 
seat  in  that  HouBe  if  he  did  not  joii^ 
heart  and  hand  in  enabling  them  to  oppose 
the    common    enemy.    He   wishea  the 
same  declaration  had  been  made  by  op- 
position on  the  war  with  France.    He 
firmly  believed  that  for  two  years  past  a 
segular  systematic  plan  had  been  pursu- 
ing by  persons  in  this  country  in  concert 
irith  persons  in  France,  to  produce  the 
greatest  mischief  that  this  country  could 
sustain.    But  the  sreat  majority  of  the 
people,  if  they  could  be  polled  from  East 
to  West,    and  from    North   to    Souths 
wrould  be  found  firmly  attached  to  the 
constitution    of  their   ancestors.    They 
had  yet  religion  among   them.     They 
had  not    declared  themselves  Atheiits. 
3uch  arguments  had  been  held   in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  used  if  five  or  six  members 
pf  the  French  Convention  had  been  ad- 
initted  to  the  bar  to  plead  the  cause  of 
France.    He  could  n9t  be  ignorant  of  the 
disposition  qf  the  army,  in  miich  his  whole 
life  had  been  spent.    He  bad  served  nioe 
campaigns  abroad,  and  must  know  some- 
thing of  those  who  served  with  him.    He 
could  not  admit  that  officers  of  the  army 
fFere  more  to  be  suspected  of  undue  at«  , 
tachment  to  the  crown  than  any  other  de-  ^ 
acription  «if  men*    Both  officers  and  pri- 
vates were  zealously  attached  to  the  con- 
atitution.    He  concluded  with  again  de- 
precating the  agitation  of  questions,  tend- 
^g  to  lessen  public  confidence  in  minis- 
ters.   Let  them  now  be  supported  in  de- 
fending the  country,  and  when  the  proper 
time  came,  let  them  be  impeached  if  they 
had  acted  wrong. 

>Io  Fox  said,  that  all  his  respect  for 
the  h(Hi.  general,  could  not  prevent  him 
fom  sabring,  that  tte  advice  he  had  just 
given,  if  the  House  were  to  follow  it, 
would  prove  a  complete  suspension  of  the 
most  valuable  functions  of  that  constitu- 
tion which  he  was  so  anxious  to  defend. 
If,  when  the  country  was  brought  into 
danger,  they  were  to  say,  that  they  would 
agitate  no  questions  but  what  ministers 
chose  to  agitate,  that  they  were  in  no  in- 
stance to  examine  their  conduct,  but  to  com- 
mit the  whole  management  of  public  affairs 
implicitly  into  their  hands,  they  would  be- 
tray the  trust  which  their  constituents  liad 
reposed  in  them,  they  would  relinquish 
tlie  moat  imperious  of  their  duties, 
namely,  that  or  watching,  and,  when  ne- 
cessary, controlling  the  servants  of  the 
ea^ecutiye  power,  and  the  practice  of  our 


ygyemment  would  be  any  tliiiig  but  wbae 
It  had  formerly  bean,  and  what  lie  hoped 
it  would  long  continue.    His  boo.  finend 
was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  motion  he 
bad  made.    It  arose  out  of  the  conduct 
of  mmisters ;  and  to  that  conduct,  not  to 
the  mover  of  it,  was  it  to  be  imputed. 
He  had  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  intasTtty, 
the  honour,  and  pnnciplea  of  the«omcei« 
of  the  British  army,  bb  the  boo.  genecal; 
but  he  would  not  pay  them  a  compliment 
at  the  expense  of  the  constitutioa;  he 
would  not  sacrifice  to  them  that  jealousy, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  f£ 
Commons  to  entertam  of  every  set  of 
men  so  immediately  connected  with  the 
crown.    To  the  crown  they  moat  look  for 
promotipn ;  by  the  crown  they  mi^t  be 
dismissed  from  their .  profession  without 
any  cause  assigned;  and  to  the  crown 
they  must  be  attached  in  difierent  degceoa 
from  men  on  whom  similar  motives  did  not 
operate.    This  attachment  arose  firom  the 
Situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  it 
applied  to  them  collectively  as  a  body,  and 
was  no  disparagement  whatever  to  any  of 
them  as  individuals.    To  the  crown  it  was 
said  lawyers  must  look  for  promotion; 
the  crown  could  give  and  take  away  ailfc 
gowns,  but  the  crown  could  neither  give 
nor  take  away  the  &ir  emoluments  of  a 
man's  abilities  in  his  profession.      The 
silk  gown  would  bring  but  few,  if  anj 
clients,  and  as  few  would  the  loss  of  it 
take   from  the   barrister    of  reputati<m. 
The  hon.  general  had  said,  that  he  had 
served  nine  campaigns  abroad,  and  (what 
the  hon.  general  would  not  say)  with  great 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
country.    Now,  afler  all  his  campaigns, 
and  the    yery  considerable  emoluments 
with  which  they  had  been  rewarded,  would 
the  hon.  general  say  that  his   mi^esty 
might  not  dismiss  him  from  all  those  emo- 
luments, for  no  reason  but  because  he  hap- 
pened to  diffisr  in  political  opinion  from 
his  ministers,  were  such  a  ditterenoe  ever 
to  take  place  ?  If  he  could  not  sav  so,  then 
it  was  clear  that  they  were  held  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and 
that  such  being  the  situation  of  all  mih' 
tary  officers,  they  were  fit  and  necessary 
objects  of  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  as  were,  indeed,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  persons  what- 
ever employed  by  the  crown.    Late  events 
had  added  much  to  hts  jealousy  in  this 
respect.    They  had  seen  officers  dismissed 
witnout  any  reason  assigned  or  assignable, 
^cept  theoretical  4>pimoiif  ^  whieh  4h^y 
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were  mipposediCo  aitertaia.  These  offi* 
cers  had  been  allowed  to  receive  the  price 
of  their  coniinisfiioDS.  But,  was  it  nothing 
to  be  turned  oat  of  their  professiooy  on 
which  they  had  founded  all  the  hopes  of 
their  future  fortwie  ?  Besides,  the)r  might 
not  have  been  allowed  to  sell,  if  his  ma- 
jesty'«  ministers  had  thought  fit  so  to  ad- 
^se  him,  and  therefore  afi  the  officers  of 
the  army  knew,  that  they  were  sa&r  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  crown  and 
that  men  who  had  4BKed  their  blood  in  the 
service  of  their  country  might  be  de« 
privedy  not  only  of  their  rank  and  their 
bopes,  but  of  tlie  money  with  which  they 
bad  originally  purchased  theii'  cmmnis- 
^ons. 

While  ministers  and  their  friends  were 
praising  the  constitution,  and  deprecating 
innovation,  they  themselves  were  intro- 
ducinjg  a  system  for  the  disposition  of  a 
standing  arm^,  which  had  been  always 
held  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  and  alwajrs  opposed*    Was  the 
Argument  of  innovation  always  to  lead  one 
lyay  ?  When  any  reform  of  the  abuses  of 
the  constitution  was  suggested,  was  it  to 
he  ever  reprobated?  When  to  repairany 
breach  th^t  »tine  had  made  in  the  fabric, 
when  to  reform  any  existii]|^  abuse  in  the 
practice  of  the  eonstitution  was  proposed, 
their  anawer  was,  ^'  What !  will  you  meddle 
'   with  the  constitution  at  such  a  season  as, 
this:  will  you  ^danger  the  whole  for  the 
aakeofa  part,  that  may  safely  wait  for  a  re- 
medy tilla  more  convenient  opportunity  ? 
When  they  themselves  proposed  not  re- 
ibrm,  but  umovation,  the  answer  was  the 
^aame,  *<  Consider  the  occasion ;  will  you 
oppose  a  measure  which  die  time  loudly 
4»Usfor?"  There  was  notnow,  it  was  said, 
theaame  reason  for  being  afraid  of  a  stand- 
ingarmy,  as  when  WilliiunSrd,  a  foreigner, 
•was  on  the  throne— an  absurd  argument 
in  his  opinion ;  but  admitting  it  to  luive 
any  weight,  were  we  to  give  up  tbe  prin- 
jciples  of  our  constitution,  and  a  most 
leading  one  was  the  Jealousy  of  a  standing 
army,  because  the  kmg  was  a  native  ?  On 
his  majesty's  accession,  it  had,  indeed, 
been  insinuated,  that  the  constitution,  at 
least  in  practice,  was  to  be  very  different 
from  what  it  had  formerly  been ;  a  doc- 
trine for  which  he  could  never  aee  any 
Teason,  and  which  he  hoped  never  to  hear 
revived.    Was  there  not  as  much  reason 
.to  be  afraid  of  barracks  now  as  in  the 
year    1740?  Was  there  move  cause  for 
jealousy  of  a  standing  army,  when  we 
wierp  meoacedfirom  abroad,  and  4readed 


the  invaaion  of  a  pretender  to  the  tfarane  ? 
Yet,  at  that  period,  the' two  leading  men» 
Mr.  Pulteney  and  Mr,  Pelham,  one  c^ 
whom  supported,  and  the  ether  apposed 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  both  united  in  repro- 
bating the  system  of  erecting  barracks,  as 
unc<mstitutional  and  inimical  to  the  rights 
of  the  people.  And  the3r  said  well ;  for 
the  mixing  the  soldiers  with  the  people, 
by  whidii  they  imbibed  the  same  •  princi- 
ples and  the  same  sentiments,  was  the 
best  security  of  tlie  constitution  against 
the  dan^  of  a  standing  army. 

But,  It  was  said  the  soldiers  could  not 
mix  with  the  better  sort  of  people  to 
learn  their  political  c^inions.  It  was  quite 
sufficient  it  they  were  on  a  par  in  their 
opinions  of  the  constitution  with  men  in 
the  same  ranks  of  society  from  which  they 
had  been  oijginaliy  taken.  But,  suppos- 
ing tlttt  there  were  any  force  in  this  ar- 
gument, would  confining  them  apart  in 
barracks  give  them  access  to  better  con- 
versation and  better  oinnions  ?  Itwasei^* 
tirely  new  to  say,  that  the  military  wsM 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  the^  civil 
power.  The  constitution  acknowledged 
no  such  auxiliaiy.  For  the  exercise  of 
the  civil  power,  the  means  were  always  in 
force;  and  the  very  preamble  to  the  an- 
nual mutiny  bill,  which  some  people  con- 
sidered as  bombastic,  expressly  stated, 
that  a  standing  army,  in  time  of  peace, 
wiUiOttt  the  consent  of  parliament,  was 
against  law.  If  magistrates  neglected  to 
call  in  the  military  when  their  assistance 
was  necessary,  they  did  not  do  their  duty. 
If  there  were  pbces  where  the  existnuff 
police  was  insufficient,  let  means  be  tried 
to  remedy  the  defect,  but  let  it  not  be 
pleaded  as  a  reason  for  keeping  up  a  mili- 
tary force ;  for  of  all  sorts  of  police»amilf* 
tary  police  was  the  most  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  our  goveranient, 
and  ought  to  be  the  last  that  ever  parlia- 
ment should  adopt.  It  was  not  true  that 
the  building  of  barracks  was  acceptable 
to  all  the  country.  There  were  places 
where  it  was  considered,  not  as  a  benefit 
but  a  grievance.  It  might  be  that  pub- 
licans were  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
having  troops  quartered  upon  them,  but 
that  proved  notning ;  and  if  they  wereall 
of  the  Same  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  their  permanent  isecuri^ 
for  a  temporary  convenience. 

There  were  various  instances  of  aome- 
thing  like  a  design  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters to  teach  the  army  to  look  solely  to 
the  cromi}  without  regasd  i^ottbe  House 
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of  Commons.  One  of  these  was  the  in- 
crease of  the  soldiers  pay  last  year,  with- 
out first  consultmg  parliament,  and  before 
parliament  had  met;  an  increase  which 
the  king  had  no  authority  to  give  till  voted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  The  king 
had  the  sole  command  of  the  army. 
Why  i  Because  it  was  given  him  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  it  was  their  ex- 
clusive privilege  to  say  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  any  army,  what  its  num- 
ber, and  what  its  pay.  He  was  still  old 
fashioned  enough  in  his  notions  of  go- 
vernment to  dread  a  standing  army,  and 
to  think  that  the  conduct  of  it  could  not 
be  watched  with  too  much  caution.  He 
did  not  clearly  understand  the  argument 
of  the  noble  lord  near  him  (Bcsauchamp), 
^o  seemed  to  say,  that  the  standmg 
army  of  Louis  14th.  was  the  ground  of 
our  ancient  Jealousy  of  a  standing  army, 
■and  that  as  France  had  now  an  army  of 
another  kind,  of  which  she  was  not  jea- 
lous, we,  as  matter  of  ton,  should  be  no 
longer  jealous  of  ours.  Wishing  always 
to  spedc  with  the  utmost  respect  of  his 
majesty,  and  appl3rin^his  censure  of  mea- 
sures only  to  his  ministers,  he  would  not 
pay  him  so  absurd  a  compliment  as  to 
say,  that  the  constitution  was  more  secure 
under  him  than  uadei'  his  two  august  pro- 
genitors. What  motive  could  then  be 
assigned  for  being  less  jealous  of  a  stand- 
ing army  now,  than  in  former  reigns? 
Looking  back  to  the  conduct  of  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  as  a  minister,  whatever  might 
be  his  fiiults,  no  man  would  now  accuse 
him  of  having  ever  entertained  the  thought 
of  trenching  on  the  constitution  by  means 
of  the  army ;  yet  the  utmost  jealousy  of 
a  standing  army  had  subsisted  during  his 
administration.  Were  our  present  minis- 
ters more  constitutional  than  the  minis* 
ten  of  those  times  ?  Were  they  more  to 
l>e^  relied  upon  than  the  men  who  had  a 
principle  share  in  settling  the  constitution 
at  the  revolution,  and  were  consequently 
attached  to  it  from  opinion,  from  honour, 
and  from  affection  ?  Were  they  fitter  to 
be  trusted  than  some  of  the  noble  lord's 
ancestors,  who  made  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  period  alluded  to?  Had  he 
in  his  new  zeal  to  support  them,  dis- 
covered that  the  manner  in  which  they 
came  into  power  was  better,  or  their  res- 
pect for  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com; 
mons  greater  ?  He  could  discover  no 
ground  for  the  noble  lord's  giving  to  tlie 
present  ministers  a  superior  degree  of 
confideooe,  unless^  perhaps,  that  hope  was 


a  stronger  prindple  than  gratitude. 
While  we  professed  to  adhere  to  the  con« 
stitution,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  our  an- 
cestors, we  ou^ht  also  to  adhere  to  the 
maxims  on  which  they  exercised  it,  one 
of  which  was,  never  to  allow  the  army  ta 
become  a  distinct  set  of  men  from  the 
mass  of  the  people,  by  being  sepanUed 
from  the  people  in  barracks. 

Next  came  the  argument,  that  the  mea- 
sures of  ministers  were  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, because  we  are  at  war.  Mr.  Pul-' 
teney  he  had  never  considered  as  his  po- 
litical model,  although  he  had  d<Mie  on  the 
present  occasion  what  Mr.  Pulteney  did 
on  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain«^ 
given  his  support  to  government  m  the 
measures  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  But,  did  Mr.  Pulteney,  when  he 
made  that  declaration,  tie  himself  up  from 
inquiring  into  the  particular  acts  of  mi- 
nisters T  So  fap  from  it,  that  whoever 
would  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the 
journals,  would  see  that  the  oppositioD  of 
that  time,  with  more  industry  and  madi 
more  success  than  the  present  opposition, 
had  brought  for#ard  motions  of  censure 
on  the  minister,  and  divided  the  House 
on  them.—  They  said  then,  as  he  and  his 
friends  said  now,  "  We  will  support  the 
minister  against  the  foreign  enemy,  but 
we  will  not  support  him  against  Great 
Britain."  This  erecting  of  barracks  was 
not  a  measure  of  war,  but  a  measure  of 
peace,  for  it  was  undertaken  before  minis- 
ters began  to  talk  of  war,  and  it  aflfected 
this  country,  and  no  other.  From  the 
whole  of  their  conduct  there  was  at  least 
as  good  ground  to  suspect  them  of  impro- 
per designs  as  any  that  the  hon.  genend 
had  mentioned  for  suspecting  him,  and 
those  who  acted  with  him.  In  one  point 
he  differed  from  his  hon.  firiend  vfho  made 
the  motion.  When  the  money  for  the 
expense  of  these  barracks  came  to  be 
voted,  he  should  oppose  it.  He  knew  he 
should  be  told,  that  the  expense  was  al» 
ready  incurred,  and  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  refuse  payment  to  men  who  had  given 
their  property  or  their  labour  on  the  faith 
of  administration.  This  was  a  difficulty 
which  the  practice  of  ministers,  in  incur- 
ing  expenses  without  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament; rendered  frequent ;  but  difficult 
and  ungracious  as  it  was  to  refuse  to  pay, 
he  would  prefer  doing  that  to  betraying 
the  constitution.  If  they  felt  any  respect 
for  the  Commons,  if  any  for  the  people 
whom  they  represented,  they  would  take 
care  that  the  people  should  be  five,  not 
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n   £onn  but  m  subfltance^  ahd  that  such 
Einovations  on  their  ancient  maximsy  or, 
if  ^hey  chose  to  call  them  so»  their  ancient 
prejadicesy  were  not  attempted  till  their 
representatives    were     consulted.      He 
iffdahed  not  to  revive  the  subjects  which 
the   House   had   already    debated;   but 
surely,   if  the  whole  country  had  been 
alarmed  on  points  still  disputable,  it  was 
not   being  too  delicate  to  feel  alarm  on 
aiurh  a  measure  as  that  now  in  debate, 
unless  they   could   persuade  themselves 
that  a   seditious  pamphlet  was  pregnant 
with  every  possible  danger,  but  a  stand- 
ing army  perfectly  harmless.    He  knew 
not  whether  the  House  had  lost  its  for- 
mer  jealousy    of  a  standing  army;  he 
Icnew  not  whether    the  people  had  lost 
theirs ;  but  if  they  had,  it  was  the  duty  of 
their  representatives  to  endeavour  to  re- 
vive it ;   and  he  should  therefore  vote  for 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that,  not  wishing  to  de- 
tain the  House,  he  would  compress  what 
he  had  to  say  into  as  small  a  compass 
as  possible.    He  thought  it  necessary,  ne- 
vertheless, to  enter  snortly  into  the  col- 
lateral subjects  that  had  crept  into  discus- 
sion, although  he  considerea  them  foreign 
to  die  substantial  part  of  the  business  te- 
fore  the  House.    He  said,  he^  would  not 
take  upon  him  to  dictate,  what  degree  of 
opposition,  or  what  degree  of  support, 
the  members  of  that  House  owed  to  ad- 
ministration: every  gentleman  was  him- 
self to  judge  of  the  rules  that  should  go- 
vern him,  and  should  from  thence  draw 
ttieHneofhis  conduct.    For  himself,  he 
desired  not  that  the  present  state  of  public 
affiiira  should  shelter  his  measures  from 
inquiry,  or  preclude  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  then  before  the  •  House,  or  any 
other  that  should  occur,  touching  the 
conduct  of  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
-r-In  the  arguments  adduced  in  support 
of  the  motion,  much  stress  had  been  laid 
on  the  jealousy  the  House  should  main- 
tsin  of  a  standing  army;  and  in  support 
of  that  doctrine,  reference  was  had  to  the 
policy  of  our  ancestors.    On  this  subject 
he  beffged  leave  to  remind  the  House, 
that  the  word  jealousy  was  capable  of 
being  used  in  a  variety  of  different  senses ; 
snd  as,  in  former  times,  it  was  success- 
fully so,  he  hoped  it  would  now  be  unsuc- 
cessfully held  out  in  the  delusive  light  of 
being  oangerous  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution.    If  an  army  was  augmented 
beyond  its  usual  constitutional  bounds  in 
tins  of  peacei  God  forbid  that  the  House 


shouldnot  look  to  it  with  jealousy;  but  if 
the  army,  as  was  npw  the  case,  was  conti- 
nued from  year  to  year,  by  the  consent  and 
express  vote  of  parliament,  for  the  safety 
of  the  realm,  the  conservation  of  liberty, 
the  protection  of  property,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  constitution,  Uie  House  would 
nardly  consider  such  an  army  as  an  object 
of  jealousy.  In  the  remote  periods  id- 
luded  to  by  the  gentlemen  who  supported 
the  motion,  many  might  oppose  from  opi- 
nioD)  and  many  from  prejudice;  but  the 
House  would  carry  in  their  minds,  that 
those  who  took  advantage  of  the  supposed 
constitutional  prejudices  in  those  times 
against  a  standing  army,  in  order  to  raise 
a  popular  clamour  against  it,  were  the . 
favourers  of  the  claims  of  the  Pretender; 
and  the  House  would  thence  draw  one 
certain  inference,  that  popular  words  are 
often  made  the  vehicle  ofthe  most  insidi- 
ous, dangerous,  and  inimical  strokes 
against  the  constitution. — Some  things, 
he  said,  he  should  never  listen  to,  without 
defying  the  parties  who  might  utter  theia 
to  proof.  When  he  heard  gentlemen  al- 
lege, that  it  was  a  fixed  system  of  his  ma« 
jesty's  ministers  to  pass  by  the  parliament, 
and  use  every  effort  to  increase  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  he  should  not  contents 
himself  with  merely  denying  the  fact,  but 
dare  them  to  the  proof  of  it.  He  defied 
any  man, to  show  a  single  instance,  in 
which,  forgetting  the  duty  he  owed  to* 
the  constitution,  he  had  passed  by  the 
rights  of  that  or  the  other  House.  As  to 
the  charge  so.  much  relied  on,  as  making 
an  infraction  on  the  rights  of  that  House, 
namely,  the  additional  pay,  or  bread-mo- 
ney to  the  soldiery,  it  nad,  in  the  course  • 
of  the  last  session,  undergone  th^  nicest 
discussion,  and  no  man  then  ventured  to 
start  an  idea  against  it.  Why  those  who 
thought  themselves  the  only  ^^rdians  of 
the  constitution  who  now  arraiened  it,  did  . 
not  then  step  forward  with  their  objec- 
tions, might  possibly  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  the  House,  but  was  not  to  him. 
That  allowanoe,  he  said,  was  made,  to . 
prevent  a  deduction  from  the  pay  of  sol<* 
diers,  which  usage  had  introduced  con- 
trary to  justice,  and  was  in  lieu  of  a  stop- 
page productive  of  great  hardship  and  in- 
jUistice  to  the  soldiery.— The  propriety  of . 
erecting  barracks  had  been  so  ably  de- 
fended, that  but  little  was  left  for  him 
to  add  on  the  subject.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  country  were  such  as  made 
it  necessary  to  adopt  that  mode,  of  lodging . 
the  troops  in  a  greater  extent  than  for- . 
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tnerl jTy  and  it  bad  always  beeu  adopted  as 
circumBtances  required*  But  even  if  it 
had  been  a  measure  entirely  neWy  he 
should  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  fear 
of  inoovation  from  doing  that  which  he 
GOMidered  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
GOiiBtry.  He  denied,  however,  that  it 
was  an  innovation.  The  princifrfo  was  so 
little  new  and  so  little  dangerous,  that  in 
aU  pktees  where  troops  were  in  general 
stationary,  barracks  had  been  long  since 
erected.  Let  them  look  at  London  and 
Westminster,  let  them  look  all  along  the 
coast,  at  Cliatham,  at  Port*<mouth,  at 
Dover,  at  Plymouth,  Ac  Sec,  and  in 
Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  at  Stirling,  at 
Fort  William,  a%  Fort  George,  at  all  Uiese 
places  the  troops  were  lodged  in  barracks, 
and  no  danger  had  hitherto  been  either 
felt  or  apprehended.  The  circumstances 
of  the  country,  coupled  with  the  general 
state  of  afiairs,  rendered  it  advisable  to 
provide  barracks  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingd<lm.  A  spirit  had  appeared  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  which  made 
it  necessary  that  troops  should  be  k^t 
near  them.  In  these  towns  then,  to  dis* 
pose  of  the  troops  in  barracks,  was  a  plan 
far  better  than  to  distribute  Uiem  among 
the  mass  of  the  people;  where  jealousy 
might  rankle  into  hatred,  and  produce 
tumult  and  diisturbance.  It  would  also 
operate  as  a  preventive  of  the  seduction 
of  the  army,  who  were  bv  certain  persons 
considered  as  the  chiet  obstacle  to  the 
Execution  of  their  designs*-— Mr.  I^tt  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  other  orders  of  the 
-day. 

Mf  ^Greu  said»  that  the  right  hon.ffen- 
tleman  haa  asserted,  that  there  existed  in 
this  countrv  a  desperate  facdon.  These 
were  "words  which  conveyed  a  serious 
charge,  and  tnight  upon  some  future  oc*^ 
casion  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry 
and  discussiom  He  could  not  nelp 
remarking  on  the  unfair  dexterity  whicli 
th'e'  right  hon.  gentleman  had  exerted 
in*  the  dissection  of  the  honourable 
mover'«  arguments.  He  had  asserted, 
Aat  because  no  specific  complaint  had 
been  made  against  the  erection  of  any 
particular  barracks,  such  a  measure  must, 
of  course,  have  been  congenial  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  conformable  to 
the  sentiments  of  their  ancestors.  But  it 
must  be  recollected^  that  althbugh  no 
complaint  had  been  urged  against  any  par* 
ticufar  measure,  the  opposition-  te  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  erecting  barracks  hfeid  been 
unvarying  and  unde viatipg.    He  had  also 
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(expressed  a  wish,  that  ii  British  armf 
should  partake  of  the  feelings,  and  be  in 
exact  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
general  mass  of  the  people^  But  if  he 
was  smoere  in  this  wish,  he  had  taken 
means  not  to  execute,  but  to  counteract 
his  intention.  For  surely  mankiad  were 
much  more  prone  to  assimiUte  their  opi- 
nions to  those  with  whom  they  were  m 
the  habits  of  constant  intercourse,  thsnto 
others  with  whom  any  commerce  was  par- 
tially interdicted  by  a  seclusion  of  their 
persons.  By  confining  the  troops  in  bar* 
racks,  instead  of  parcelling  them  out 
among  the  people,  their  sentiments  would 
be  estranged  firom  the  general  modes  of 
thinking  which  prevailed  among  their  fel- 
low-citizens; and  thus  the  seeds  of  a  direct 
contrariety  of  opniion  would  be  sowed  by 
those  very  means  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  professed  to  think  would  be 
productive  of  a  uniformity.  He  had  also- 
said  that  the  objections  to  a  standbg 
army  during  a  fonner  period,  were  made 
only,  by  this  factious  and  discontented,  by 
the  enemies  of  the  present  establishmeo^ 
and  the  adherents*  of  the  exiled  famllj. 
Such  a  description^  however,  did  not  ap- 
ply to  all  the  opposers  of  that  measure^ 
since  the  late  £arl  of  Chatham  was 
amongst  the  most  strenuous  of  them^an 
exception  to  which  the  right  hen.  geatle- 
man  would  doubtiess  subscribe.  Mr. 
Grey  oondnded,  by  oenswing  the  erec^ 
tion  of  barracks,  as  a  measure  new  ia 
its  prindide  and  dangerous  in  its  cooBe- 
quenees. 

The  motion  for  the  otker  orders  of  the 
day  was  carried  without  a  division. 

Eat$  India  Budget.!  Febt  25.  T^e 
House  having  resolvedltsdf  into  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  House»  to  considerof 
the  several  Accounts,  Pbpers/ami  Reporter 
ireseoted  from  the  Directors  of  the  East 
idia  Company,  * 

Mr*  Secretary  Dnndas  rose  andswdJ-^ 
It  IS  now  six  years  since  I  introduced  the 
pi«ctice  of  bringing  annually  before  ai 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
statement  of  the  situation  of  affiiits )»  ^ 
provinces  of  India ;  a  measure  which  ba» 
tended  to  establish  a  regularity  in  tneir 
accounts,  to  enforce  an  accuracy  in  *°^ 
estimates^  and,  by  subjecting  the  «evera* 
civil  and  military  establishments  ta  s  J^^' 
lous  investigation,  has  answered  ^f^T^ 
sanguine  expectations,  and  been  P*^?/ 
tive  of  all  those  salutary  effects, '^'^^ 
nMi0t«ver  attend  publidty  in  mattff*  ^ 


^ 
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Kscovmt  and  revenue.    The  Btotement  I 
»<rvr  propose  to  )aj  before  you  is  ^iflTerenl 
XI  its  oh|ect,  and  mint  of  course,  be  dif- 
^Wrcnt  in  its  nsture,  from  tihose  I  have  hi- 
rlierto  troubled  you  with.    Those  of  for- 
mer yeftrs,  etoept  in  one  instance,  have 
been  con&ied  to  tlie  state  of  the  financial 
affain  of  the  company  in  India,  exhibit* 
ijn^  the  balance  upon  the  comparison  of 
^he  revenues  and  tdiarges  of  the  several 
•ettlemeiits.    Thepvesent  is  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  a  mere  coBuprebensive  nature.    I 
mean  to  combine  together  the  affiurs  of  the 
£ast- India  company  at  home  and  sfbroad, 
pointing  out  their  relative  effiscts  upon 
emich  cAetf  and  placing  before  yoa  die 
general    balance  resulting  from  such  a 
combination.    For  this  purpose,  it  will  be 
mecessary  £<mt  me  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  variety  of  different  considerations. 
I  maat  first  state  lihe  amount  of  the  In- 
dian revenue,  with  the  annual  burthens 
upon  it,  including  the  amount  of  interest 
payable  on  tlie  debts  in  India.    By  this 
statement  yon  will  perceive  what  is  the 
aurphis  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
nieroe  or  the  Kquidation  of  debts ;  and  as 
the  exports  from  this  country  to  India 
form  a  part  of  the  general  applicable  fund 
in  India,  that  subject  must,  of  course,  en-« 
ter  into  the  detail.    Having  ascertained 
the  amount  of  applicable  surplus  in  India, 
I  aball,  in  the  next  place,  advert  to  the 
effect  which  such  a  sum,  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  in  India,  would  pro- 
duce on  the  sales  at  home  ;.'8nd  attention 
being  likewise  paid  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  China  trade,  the  result  of  the  two, 
coffibmed  together^   will  give  the  gross 
amount  of  the  company's  sales  in  Lea-> 
denhall-street.     From  timt  gross  amonnt 
must  be  deducted  the  charges  of  customs, 
freight,  andthe  other  burdiens  to  which  the 
trade  is  liable,  so  as  to  show,  on  the  whole, 
what  isthe  nett  commercial  sulcus  arising 
from  the  excess  of  sales  above  the  prime 
cost  off  and  all  charges  onv  the  goods  sold 

5f  (he  company.  Having  established,  as 
early  and  accurately  as  I  can,  those  ne- 
cessary preliminaries,  I  shall  conclude 
with  suggesting,  what  I  conceive  to  be  an 
equitable  application  of  tlie  surplus  aris- 
ing both  from  the  revenues  and  trade ;  due 
attention  being  paid  to  the  respective 
claims  and  interests  of  the  East-India 
company  and  the  public. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  the  revenues 
and  chaxves  of  the  several  settlements  in 
India.  No  accounts  having  been  re- 
ceived from  India  sinoe  the  termination  of 
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the  late  war,  of  the  revenues  and  charges 
on  the  pvesent  peace  establishment,  I 
must  first  refer  the  committee  to  the 
statement  of  the  revenues  and  charges  of 
the  British  provinces  in  India  previous  to 
that  war.  For  this  purpose,  in  No.  1 ,  of 
the  p^ers  the  amount  of  revenues  is  gi- 
ven for  three  years,  1787-8  to  1789-90; 
and  of  the  charges  as  far  as  the  same  can 
be  astortatned.    The 

Revenues 
Of  Bengal,   on  this  average, 

amounted  to <£.5,454«,107 

Madras,  to  1,296,468 

Bombay,  to , 14>7,i5J 

.£.6,897,730 
Charges 

Of  Bengal    «£.3,13I,210 

Madras   1,578,365 

Bombay 524-,142 

^.5,283,717 
Add,    expenses    of 
Bencoolea  and  Pi- 

nang 50^000 

5,2S3,717 

,'  M 

The  nett  revenue  on  this  ave- 
rage is ^...., .£.1,614,018 

la  those  years  a  considerable  expense 
was  incurred  by  preparations  for  war,  and 
therefore  tJie  average  cannot  be  const^- 
dered  as  giving  the  result  too  favourable, 
irhe  countries  ceded  by  Tippoo  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  are  estimated  toyiehi 
a  revenue  of  about  400,000/.  But,  in  or- 
der to  bring  this  subject  under  one  point 
of  view,  there  is  laid  before  the  House  an 
estimate  of  the  future  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  the  several  settlements  in  India, 
formed  by  a  committee  of  the  court  of 
directors,  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  of 
{ndia  stock.  In  this  estimate  the  com- 
mercial charges  at  the  several  settlements 
are  stated  as  charges  upon  the  revenues. 
In  all  former  views  of  this  subject,  they 
have  been  consiflered  as  belonging  to  the 
trade,  as  that  is  the  only  purpose  for 
which  they  are  incurred.  By  this  esti- 
mate the  revenues  are  stated  at  6,963,625^. 
and  the  charges,  including  commercial,  at 
5,342,575/.  In  this  view  the  nett  revenue 
of  India  appears  to  be  1,621,050/. ;  or  if 
the  commercial  charges,  amounting  to 
104,450/.,  be  excluded,  the  excess  of  reve- 
nue above  the  civil  and  miliary  establibh- 
raents  is  1 ,725,500&tized  by  dOOQ Ic 
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As  I  mean,  not  only  on  this,  but  on 
other  occasions,  to  draw  my  conclusions 
from  this  estimate,  I  shall  offer  a  few  fur- 
ther observations  upon  it.  It  has  been 
usual  on  some  formei*  occasions,  to  charge 
the  directors  of  ^e  company  with  endea- 
vouring to  exhibit  tod  favourable  a  view 
of  the  state  of  their  af&irs ;  and  perhaps 
tlie  deranged  state  of  their  accounts  some 
years  past  left  them  so  unacquainted  with 
their  real  situation,  as  to  give  some  coun- 
tenance to  such  an  imputation.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  case  is  totally  changed : 
even  the  estimates  of  the  annual  receipt 
and  expenditure  have  been  brought  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy ;  and 
every  year  a  comparison  between  those 
estimates  and  the  actual  result,  has  been 
laid  before  this  House  and  the  public. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  now,  any  appre- 
hension of  the  state  of  the  company's  af- 
fairs in  India  being  misunderstood  from 
the  confusion  of  their  accounts;  nor  is 
there  any  fear  of  unknown  claims  being 
hereafter  brought  forward.  In  order  to 
place  in  a  stronger  light  the  moderation 
with  which  this  estimate  is  formed,  and  in- 
deed the  probability  of  its  bemg  much  un- 
der what  may  actually  be  expected,  I  re- 
fer the  committee  to  the  particulars  in 
No.  I.  which,  compared- with  the  oresent 
estimate,  will  show  that  most  of  tne  arti- 
cles of  revenue  are  under-rated.  Not  to 
detain  th^  committee,  I  shall  just  state 
the  receipt  and  expense  of  each  presi- 
dency, on  an  average  of  three  years, 
compared  with  the  present  estimate^ 


Bengal  • 
Madras 
Bcmbay 


Bengal*  ••••• 

Ma£as    •»••<: 

Bombay •••• 

TjAmm  of  Expenses 
«if  Bencoden  and 
Fin4Dg*v 


Revenues. 


AtengBOf 
tbree  ymu. 


5,454,107 

1,996,468 

147,155 


5,093,000 

1,540,000 

390,635 


6,897,730     6,963,635 


CUARGES. 


AwifB  of 


3,131,910 

1,578,365 

534,143 


5^233,717 
50,000 


5,383,717 


3,047,000 

1,600,000 

541,135 


5,188,135 
50,000 


5,338,135 


Hence  it  appears,  that  although  the  ceded 
countries  are  stated  in  this  estimate  at 
390,000/.,  the  total  of  the  revenues  is  oo^ 
65,895^  more  than  on  the  threeyears  ave- 
rage. And  although  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  some  deduction  should  be  allowed 
from  the  averaffe  revenues  of  Bengal,  ob 
account  of  the  high  price  of  salt  in  thoie 
years,  yet,  on  the- other  hand,  an  addition 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  average  revenuef 
of  Madras.  These,  it  will  be  observed,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  average,  «re  exdusive 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Guntoor  Circar,  and 
in  the  last  year,  the  company  9  servanti 
had  but  just  obtained  possession  of  i^  and 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  its  esti- 
mated revenues  was  collected.  The  land 
revenues  of  this  presidency,  howeverj  in 
1789*90,  were  increased  from  fifteen  to 
nineteen  lacks  of  pagodas,  or  upwards  of 
160,000^.  Another  circumstance  «4uch 
tends  to  lower  thia  average  is,  the  fiultir^ 
in  the  subaidy  fVom  the  rajah  of  Tanjore; 
the  payment  of  whose  kists  was  not  en- 
forced in  the  latter  year;  and  instead  of 
four  lacks,  he  paid  less  than  two,  being  a 
difibrence  of  more  than  80,00tf  .  Taking, 
therefore,  these  circumstances  into  cona* 
deration  as  lowering  the  average  revenues 
of  those  three  years,  and  comparing  it 
with,  the  present  estimated  amount,  in* 
eluding-  the  ceded  countries,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  revenues^  are  very 
moderately  stated ;  and  indeed  I  maj  saf, 
considerably  below  what  they  wiD  pwba- 
bly  amount  to.  But,  in  this,  as  in  oikr 
instances,  I  prefer,  that  the  actual  resoll 
should  exceed  the  expectations  held  <mt, 
and  therefore  take  the  revenues  at  tbe 
sum  above  stated. 

With  respect  to  the  charges,  the  difier* 
enoe  between  the  amount  on  the  average 
of  the  three  years,  and  that  stated  in  tbe 
estimate,  beinff  only  45,592^  require*  bot 
little  observation  ;  further  than  to  remtj 
that  a»  die  revenue  from  salt  is  stated  t(y 
much  below  its  former  actual  amount,  and 
as  this  in  part  arises  from  a  smaller  qoan' 
tity'being  supposed  to  be  sold,  ^^^^ 
pense  of  manumcture  should  rf  course  he 
propordonally  reduced.  Thepreparauons 
for  war,  also,  at  Madras,  in  1789^90,  ap* 
pear  to  have  made  a  considerable  ^^^'^ 
of  charges  there,  as  they  were  raised 
ftom  SB  lacks  of  pagodas,  tbe  amouot 
in  1788-9,  to  43  lacks,  being  W  increase 
of  upwards  of  200,00*.  Thi«incrctf« 
the  average,  and  is  an  addition  to  wnai 
the  expense  would  have  been  «^^*j^ 
•  times  of  profound  peace.    The  countncf 
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oeded  by  Tlppoo  will  occasion  a  small  ad- 
ditional expense  in  the  charges  of  collec- 
lioa ;  but  considering  how  much  the  ac- 
quisition of  them  has  weakened  that  foe^ 
affcuntt  whose  ambitious  projects  we  were 
obliged  to  be  almost  continually  in  a 
state  of  warlike  preparation,  instead  of 
tiiere  being  a  necessity  for  our  keeping 
up  a  larger  military  establishment  in  time 
of  peace,  there  is  every  prospect  of  our 
being  able  to  reduce  it.  The  means  of 
defence,  also,  with  which  those  countries 
abound,  on  the  part  adjacent  to  Tippoo's 
r^naining  dominions,  ^ord  still  further 
security  against  any  future  attempts  from 
him  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  (Jamatic. 
On  the  whole  of  tnese  considerations,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  as  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  military,  expenses  may  be 
reduced  below  their  amount  previous  to 
the  late  war ;  and  consequently,  in  stat- 
ing the  total  of  the  civil  and  military 
charges  at  5,2SSyl25L  I  take  them  above 
what  they  will  in  all  probability  amount 
to  in  future*  These  several  circumstances 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  nett  reve- 
nues on  the  whole  of  this  estimate  are 
taken  below  the  amount,  which  there  is 
every  prospect  of  beine  realised. 

IvTJiaKST  ON  THE  DEBTS. — The  noxt 
subject  for  consideration  is,  the  amount 
of  the  debts  in  India ;  as  the  interest  on 
them  is  the  first  object  to  which  the  nett 
revenue  is  applicable.  The  total  of  debts 
owing  in  India,  on  the  Slst  January  1792 
is  stated  in  No.  9  at  9,084,550^.  This 
includes  every  article  of  debt  known  at 
that  period :  and,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
terved,  the  bills  not  due  or  presented  for 
acceptance  are  considered  as  part  of  the 
debts  then  owing,  which  was  not  the  case 
in  former  statements  of  this  nature.  The 
war  continued  about  a  month  after  this 
date,  which,  together  with  the  charges 
atiendiBg  the  return  of  the  troops  to  their 
respective  stations,  would  consequently 
cause  an  addition  of  expense ;  but  against 
this  is  to  be  placed  the  amount  to  be  re- 
ceived from  Tippoo,  as  the  company's 
share  of  the  pnce  of  peace,  being  110 
lacks  of  rupees  or  about  1,200,00(£  Of 
this  about  500,000/.  has  been  given  as  a 
tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  army  under 
the  marquis  ComwaUis:  the  remainder- 
would  be  applicable  as  it  was  received, 
towards  defraying  the  arrears  of  the  army. 
Besides  this  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
land  revenues  in  India  is  collected  in  the 
three  months,  from  January  to  April,  than 
ia  any  other  ^uaiter  of  the  year.    In  tak- 


ing die  total  of  debts,  therefore,  at 
their  amount  on  the  Slst  of  January  1792 
I  state  them  at  a  sum  probably  greater 
than  thev  were  at  the  termination  of  the 
war.  The  amount  of  debts  bearing  in- 
terest in  India,  at  this  date,  is  stated  in 
the  latter  part  of  No.  9,  and  amounts  to 
6,93Sj9^sL ;  the  interest  on  which  was 
592,209/. 

The  amount  of  interest  on  the  debts  at 
this  period  was  greatly  increased  by  loans 
having  been  raised  in  the  preceding  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  exigen- 
cies of  Uie  war,  at  12  per  cent,  which  is' 
the  common  interest  in  that  country ;  but 
is  more  than  the  company  pay  on  their 
paper,  except  on  such  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. The  sums  thus  raised  amounted 
to  about  450,000/.  at  Bengal,  and  550,000/. 
at  Madras  (making  together  800,0()0/.) ; 
which  immediately  on  the  terminatioa  of 
the  war,  the  Madras  government  begaa 
to  pay  off:  and,  as  appears  on  the  note 
on  the  side  of  the  account,  194,000/.  of 
these  loans  there  had  been  paid  off, 
whidi  lessened  the  interest  about  21,700/. 
The  additional  credit  which  our  govern- 
ments in  India  must  have  acouired  by  the 
successful  termination  of  the  late  war« 
would  soon  enable  them,  not  only  to  pay 
off  those  loans  at  so  high  a  rate  of  inter- 
est, but  speedily  to  reduce  the  rate  upon 
the  whole  debt.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I 
refer  to  the  state  of  affieurs  before  the  late 
war  broke  out,  when  the  certificates  at 
Bengal  were  issued  at  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est ;  of  which,  to  the  amount  of  509,6572^ 
were  out  standing  on  the  Slst  January 
1792. 

In  the  estimate  adopted  by  the  court  of 
directors,  already  referred  to,  the  interest 
on  the  debts  in  India  is  given,  allowing 
for  the  amount  actually  known  to  be  paid 
o£  The  amount  of  the  principal  is 
6,669,082/.andoftheintere8tonit561,92S. 
Although  the  reasons  I  have  stated  would 
warrant  the  taking  a  less  sum  as  the  in- 
terest now  payable  on  the  debts  in  India, 
to  avoid  any  objection  of  that  nature,  this 
amount  is  taken  as  a  charge  at  present 
upon  the  revenues  of  India.  Therefore 
from  1,621,050/.  deducting  for  interest 
561,923/.  the  nett  surplus,  after  defray- 
ing the  civil,  military,  and  commercial 
charges,  and  interest  on  the  debts,  is 
1,059,1272.  Besides  this  sum  there  is  es» 
tiroated  to  be  supplied  from  the  sales  of 
Europe  goods  and  certificates  SSOfiOOl^ 
makmg  a  total  of  1,409,127^. 

The  exertions  Fbich  the  pooq^y  have 
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mtde  id  extend  their  export  trad^,  are 
stated  in  the  reports  of  tbe  select  comnil- 
tee  of  the  court  of  directors  on  this  sub- 
ject, before  the  House,  and  the  success  of 
those  exertions  appears  on  a  reference  to 
No«  8,  ii)  which  the  amount  of  eoods* 
stores,  and  bullion  exported  to  India  and 
China  is  stated  from  1776  to  the  present 
time.  The  increase  of  export  goods  only, 
since  1784>,  has  been  from  beknr  400,000/. 
per  annum  to  SOOflOOl.  and  of  stores  m 
Dearly  an  equal  proportion,  being,  on  the 
whole,  an  increase  from  400,000^.  to 
1,000,OOOZ.  In  the  estimate  here  referred, 
to,  it  is  supposed  that  to  provide  an  iuTest- 
mentin  India shouldbe applied  1,127»000^ 
and  that  the  supplies  towards  the  China 
investment  should  be  250,000/.  This 
would  leave  a  small  sum  of  32,127/.  io  In- 
dia. In  regard  to  the  amount  supplied 
from  India  to  China,  it  appears  by  P)o^  7> 
tfaat  on  the  average  of  three  years  to  1791 
22d,S14/.  per  annum  has  been  supptted 
from  thence  towards  the  China  invest- 
ment :  but,  in  the  present  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  mode  of  remitting  the  surplus 
seems  only  in  so  &r  appHcable,  as  it  tends 
to  show  with  what  profit  it  can  be 
realized  at  home. 
The  amount  of  goods  from  In- 
dia sold  in  the  last  three  years 

has  been  per  annum. .^ £.2^39^751 

Prime  cost  of  dittoifi:.l  ,090,1 85     » 

Customs    ..; 563,at>9 

Freight  and  Demo- 
rage 245,782 

Charges  of  merchan- 
dize, 6  per  cent. ...      143,684 

2,042,900 


Being  on  the  average  an  exoess 
of  the  sale  above  the  prime 

cost  and  charges iC.951,831 

I  do  not  call  this  the  actual  profit  on 
the  trade  from  India,  because  in  a  mercan- 
tile point  of  view,  the  interest  of  the  mo- 
ney employed  in  that  trade,  and  a  sum 
for  insurance,  should  be  allowed;  but  this 
-excess  of  the  sale  value  above  the  prime 
oost  and  charges,  sufficiently  proves  that 
the  remittance  of  tlie  surplus  revenue, 
through  the  medium  of  the  trade,  is  a  pro- 
'  Stable  mode,  and  that  it  may  be  realized 
at  home  with  profit  both  to  the  public  and 
the  company. 

On  the  average  of  the  last  three 
"years,  the  prime  cost  of  goods 
sold  by  the  company  waa  ...<£.  1,090^  185 
In  the  directors'  report,  the  cost 
of  the  annual  investment  i« 
estimated  at«... ,..  1,127,000 
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which  eacceeds  the  average  cost  -_..... 

oi  the  goods  sold  those  three 

years  by ^-36,815 

And,  consequently,  the  side  amount  and 
mrofil  en  the  whcrie,  should  be  staled  at  a 
larger  sum.  But  in  order  to  keep  so  £ar 
below  the  probid)k  actual  veaolt  as  to 
nseet  unforeseen  contingencies,  I  shall  e«i- 
sider  doie  profits  on  Ibe  Indian  tra^  enrcn 
below  the  sum  already  stated ;  aa  it  cer- 
tainly appears  in  the  esUzaate  of  the  prime 
cost  and  sale  aaiount  of  goods  from  In- 
dia, in  the  report  to  the  court  of  diredore. 
In  this  the  sale  amount  of  goods 

from  India  is  stated  at jS^,SI4,90Q 

Prime  cost  of  the 

same...  ••«•••••••••  ^«1, 126,300 

Customs 600»970 

Freight 209,270 

Chargeaof  merchant 

dize 138,894 

2^07^434 

Making  an  excess  of  the  sale  - 

over  cost  and  charges  oL...^  <£«2S9,46S' 
On  the  three  years  aven^  be-i 

fiwe  stated,  the  amount  was...     351,831 

Thedi&renceis ^.112,365 


In  this  amropriatioQ  of  the  suma  to  be 
raised  in  India  from  the  surplus  reveniies^ 
and  the  sale  of  British  manufactures,  a 
soA  exceeding  the  whole  estimated  sur- 
plus revenue  is  supposed  to  be  invested  in 
India  goods,  on  which  the  profit  above 
stated  would  be  obtained ;  the  remittance 
of  the  whole  estimated  surplus  is  thus 
provided  fi;>r.  A  sum  e^ual  to  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  die  amount  arising  from  the 
sale  of  goods  exported  from  England  is 
estimated  to  be  sent  from  India  to  China; 
and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  company's 
trade,  it  is  not  material  to  discrimmate, 
whether  the  sum  so  remaining,  afrer  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  investment,  be 
applied  to  the  liquidation  of  debt  in  India 
or  to  the  provision  of  investment  in  China 
which,  by  being  realized  at  home,  may 
discharge  the  debts  transferred  home 
from  tlmt  country  i-^-except  that  the  lat- 
ter is  undoubtedly  the  preferable  mode,  as 
it  increases  the  commerce  betweenlndia, 
the  Eastern  Islands,  and  China ;  raiders 
a  less  quantity  of  bullion  necessary  to  be 
exported  from  Britain  to  China;  »d 
opens  a  larger  remittance  for  the  fortunes 
of  individuals,  to  be  brought  home  from 
India,  in  the  shape  of  transferred  debt,  to 
be  paid  by  the  surplus  revenues,  or  pro« 
duce  of  the  export  trade  in  Indiat  remit* 
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^^ed  directly  in  the  ordinarj  way  of  trade, 
OT^  circuitously  through  the  Eastern  Is- 
\sMmcU  and  China. 

Trade  to  the  East-Indiss  in  Gekk- 
91.  j^  L-i— Having  thus  shown  what  the  future 
»%Krplu5  of  India,  on  the  lowest  calculation 
xvftj^j  be  stated  to  amount  to,  and  having 
]proved  that  a  sura  equal  to  that  amount 
mjvy  be  remitted  home  through  the  medium 
oF  trade,  with  profit  both  to  the  company 
aad  the  public,  the  next  object  is,  to  brine 
forward  the  state  of  the  trade  in  generaL 
Ob  this  subject,  accounts  have  been  an- 
nually laid  before  the  House ;  but  as  the 
oommercial  concerns  of  the  company  are 
distinct  from  the  produce  of  the  revenues 
oT  India,  which  it  was  the  object  of  for* 
YBer  statements  to  illustrate,  they  have 
not  been  discussed  in  the  same  manner. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  it  is 
equally  necessary  for  me  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  trade  from  India  and  China, 
as  to  particularize  the  amount  of  the  re- 
venues and  charges  of  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces.   And,  first,  with  respect  to  the 
receipts  and  payments  at  home.  In  No.6, 
is  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
made  by  the  company  at  home  in  each 
year,  firom  1787  to  the  present  time,  and 
an  estimate  for  the  following  year.    This 
account  shows  the  purposes  to  which  the 
sums  realized  from  the  revenue  and  trade 
at  home  have  been  applied.    But  as  this 
statement  contains  a  variety  of  receipts 
and  payments,  some  in  private-trade,  and 
others  not    connected   with   their  com- 
merce, a  particular  account  is  before  the 
House  or  what  the  trade  for  the  last  six 
years  has  produced.     This  is  No.  4,  in 
which  the  amount  of  the  company's  sales 
in  each  year  is  stated,  and  the  charges  oi 
freight,  customs,   and  charges  of  mer- 
chandize, payable  on  that  sale,  as  also 
the  prime  cost  of  the  same  in  India  and 
China.    In  the  first  three  years  of  this 
period  it  appears  that  the  profits  result- 
ing firom  the  sale  were  very  low,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  sale  of  the  goods  above  the 
prime  cost  being  only  434,581/.^  per  an- 
num, afler  paying  customs,  fireignt,  and 
charges  of  mer^andize.    But    the  im- 
provements which  had  been  made  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  company's  af- 
Akirs  abroad  and  at  liome,  have  rendered 
the  investments  abroad  more  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity,  and  made  the 
trade  in  geuend  more  profitaUe.    Accorr 
dingly,  by  the  average  of  the  three  last 
years,  the  profits  on  the  trade,  or  more 
correctlyy  the  excess  of  the  sale  amount 


above  the  prime  cost  and  charges,  was 
916,497/L  per  annum. 
Average  of  three  years  sale 

amounts,     March     1790    to 

1798 .£;5,I©3,09t 

Average  o£  three  years  prime 

cost  and  charges,  March  1790 

to  1793 4,186,597 


^.916,497 


In  these  statements,  the  prime  cost  of 
the  goods  only  is  taken,  and  the  charges 
at  home ;  the  commercial  charges  in  India 
being,  according  to  the  estimate,  paid  out 
of  the  surplus  revenues.  The  great  im- 
provements, which  have  been  made  in  the 
company's  commerce  are  forcibly  exem- 
plified, m  comparing  the  prime  cost  and 
charges  of  the  gooflb  sold  with  the  sale 
amount ;  the  average  of  the  excess  of  sale 
above  the  cost  and  charges  being,  for  tl^ 
latter  three  years  double  the  amount  of 
the  former  average.  In  the  last  year, 
ending  at  this  present  time,  the  profit,  as 
it  may  be  called,  fell  below  the  amount  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  owing  t^  the  in- 
vestment firom  India  having  been  dimi* 
nished  in  1791,  in  order  to  i^rd  a 
larger  supply  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
armies  at  tnat  time  subsisting  in  the*  ene- 
my's country.  The  return  of  peace 
would  immediatdy  remove  this  obstacle^ 
and  accordingly  a  considerable  augmen- 
tation was  made  to  the  amount  dlotted 
for  the  j^rovision  of  investment  at  Bengal, 
on  the  mformation  arriving  there  of  the 
conclusionof  the  war.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstaaces,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  economical  arrangements  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  management  of 
the  company's  commercial  transactions, 
there  can  be  little  apprehension  of  the 
profits  on  their  trade,  m  time  of  peace, 
falling  below  the  amount  realized  on  the 
average  already  stated. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  cost,  customs, 
fireight,  and  charges,  in  England,  report- 
ed to  the  court  of  directors,  and  forming 
No.  5  of  the  accounts  now  before  the 
committee,  the  prime  cost  and  several 
charges  on  the  India  and  China  goods 
«re  estimated  to  amount  to  .£.4,244,698 
and  the  sale  amount  of  the 

same  to  4,988,900 

Being  an  excess  of  sale  amount  ■ 

of ^.743,602 


which  is  less  than  the  average  of  the  last 
three  yem  by  172,895/.  per  annumi  and 
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affords  another  proof  of  the  moderation  of 
the  estimates  now  under  consideration. 
As  the  trade  of  the  East-India  company 
has,  with  some  variations,  been  increasing 
both  in  quantity  and  in  profit,  for  several 
years  past,  the  estimate  here  referred  to 
must  be  supposed  to  allow  a  considerable 
sum  for  contingences,  or  for  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  trade  relapsing  again  towards 
the  state  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
previous  to  the  last  three  years  sales. 
In  taking,  therefore,  this  estimate  as  the 
probable  future  amount  of  the  prime  c68t 
and  sale  of  the  goods  from  India  and 
China,  it  will  certainly  not  be  objected, 
that  I  make  no  allowance  for  contingen- 
cies. Indeed,  .any  man  who  attentively 
considers  the  state  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany's affiiirs,  and  the  circumstances 
which  have  brought  them  to  their  present 
jA'osperity,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  in- 
to his  view  die  competition  of  foreign 
companies,  with  which  they  had  formerly 
to  contend,  but  which  now  scarcely  exists, 
such  person  will  necessarily  conclude, 
that  the  trade,  and  the  profits  on  it,  must 
Cisieris  paribus^  increase.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, take  the  amount  of  the  sales  at 
4,988,300/.,  and  the  prime  cost  and 
charges  of  tlie  same  at  ^fii4ffi9Sl. 

The  next  estimate  states  the  an- 
nual receipts  and  payments  of  the  com- 
pany at  home.  Tnis,  after  allowing  for 
a  dividend  of  SL  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock,  makes  the  annual  surplus  at  home, 
Induding  the  1,059,027/.  derived  from  the 
revenues  of  India,  amount  to  1,207,114/., 
which,  together  with  the  small  sum  esti- 
mated to  be  lefl  in  India,  midces  the  total 
surplus  1,239,241/.  The  first  article  on 
the  receipt  side  of  this  account  Is  the  sale 
df  goods,  which  has  already  been  stated  to 
be  considerably  below  the  average  of  the 
last  three  years.  The  next  is  die  cluurges 
and  profit  on  private-trade,  estimated  at 
70,000/.  per  annum.  This,  on  the  ave- 
rse of  tne  last  three  years  amounted  to 
83,393/.,  and  in  last  of  those  years  to 
102«000/.  The  3/.  per  cent,  interest  an- 
nuities from  government  is  not  liable  to 
variation.  The  sum  here  stated  indudes 
IfiSlL  allowed  for  managing  those  annui- 
ties. Tlie  other  receipts  being  for  goods 
sold  in  private-trade,  money  raised  by 
bonds,  or  otherwise  borrowed,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  estimate,  as,  being  merely 
receipts  which  are  repaid  or  to  be  repaid, 
they  do  not  affect  the  general  state  of  Che 
comnan/s  aflBiirs. 
Tse  oU^er  side  of  tl^s  account  is  the 
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estimated  annual  payments  at  home. 
Those  for  customs,  and  freight  and  demo- 
rage,  are  included  in  the  total  of  prime 
cost  and  charges  of  the  goods  sold  as  al- 
ready mentioned*  The  charges  of  mcN 
chandize  are  here  stated  at  375,000iL  In 
the  preceding  estimate  there  was  charged 
against  the  sale  of  the  goods  299,^81 
The  excess  is  75,702/.,  which  is  allowed 
for  the  raising  of  recruits,  half-pay  to 
officers,  &c.  and  also  interest  on  loana 
On  the  average  of  the  last  three  jears, 
these  expenses  have  amounted  to  382,33011, 
being  7,330/.  more  than  this  estimats. 
The  excess,  however,  of  the  average 
is  owing  to  the  large  expense  in  the 
last  year,  by  raising  recruits  to  send  out 
to  India,  &c.  and  the  interest  on  the  loaa 
borrowed  of  the  bank  being  induded,  and 
also  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  embas- 
sy to  China.  These  circumstances  con- 
sidered, the  above  sum  appears  to  be 
taken  sufficiently  high. 

The  next  article  is  the  amount  of  goods 
and  stores  to  be  exported  to  India  and 
China;  these,  indudine  St.  Hdena,  amount 
to  1,017,000/.  By  No.  8,  the  goods  and 
stores  exported  in  1791  amounted  io 
974,959/. ;  and,  in  the  present  season,  are 
estimated  at  1,083,324/. ;  the  amount  in 
this  estimate  is,  therefore,  about  a  me- 
dium of  those  two.  It  is  impossible,  in 
stating  this  artide,  not  to  advert  to  the 
great  increase  which  has  been  made 
in  the  export  trade  durine  the  last  eight 
years,  bemg,  exclusive  of  bullion,  fiom 
400,000/.  a  Year  to  a  million. 

The  article  of  bills  of  exchange,  or  bul- 
lion, is  merely  taken  to  make  up  Uie  esti- 
mated prime  cost  of  goods  in  China,  that 
prime  cost  being  provided  for  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  supplies  from  India  i*.25a000 

Goods  exported #« 600,000 

BiUs,  or  buUion 6W,580 

Total  prime  cost Xl,494,580 

The  goods  and  stores  to  be 
exported  to  India  are  esti- 
mated at ^.400,000 

In  the  Indian  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  received  for  the 
sale  of  imports  is  stated  at ...    350,000 

There  is,  therefore,  an  estimated 

loss  on  the  goods  and  storesex- *" 

ported  to  India,  of....... £J50f^ 

The  exports  to  China,  of  goods,  stprejN 
and  bollioni  ar^.^|^(^t  (fuppMcd  to  f^ 
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any  profit ;  io  diat,  on  the  whole,  the  ex- 
port trade  U  estimated  to  produce  a  loss 
of  SOfilOOL  per  annum. 

If  it  was  material  to  enter  into  die  io- 
▼estigation,  I  should  assign  reasons  why 
I  doubt  the  propriety  of  stating  any  sucn 
lose  on  the  export  trade ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  present  purpose,  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  with 
that  discussion.  I  shall  take  the  directors 
estunate  as  they  state  it ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  from  the  several  circumstances 
above  stated  (particularly  from  the  low 
amount  at  whicn  the  surplus  in  India  is 
taken,  and  from  the  low  estimate  of  the 
aales,  and  profit  on  the  trade),  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  estimate  being  cal- 
culated in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view, 
and  that  the  surplus  on  the  whole  result- 
ing from  it,  is  stated  below  the  amount 
annually  to  be  expected. 

Appropbiation  op  thb  Surplus^— 
Having  thus  established  that  a  surplus,  to 
the  amount  of  \fi'^9fi^\L  at  least,  may 
be  expected  in  future,  it  next  remains  to 
oonsioer  the  most  equitable  mode  of  ap- 
plying this  surplus.  The  first  object  is,  the 
uquic&tion  of  ttie  debts.  These,  in  India, 
amount,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to 
9,084,5502. ;  of  which  6,933,94>3/.  bore  an 
interest  in  January  1792;  but  which, 
from  later  advices,  is  stated  in  the  direc- 
tors estimate  at  6,669,082/.  But  taking 
it  something  higher,  and  suppose  that 
7,000,000/.  ouffht  to  be  provided  for,  and 
that  2,064,550/.  (if  the  dcbu  should  be  as 
high  at  the  termination  of  the  war  as  they 
were  in  1792)  might  continue  as  a  float- 
ing debt,  since  the  debts  owine  to  the 
company  in  India  are  considerably  higher 
than  atkdX  sum :  it  is  next  to  be  considered 
what  is  the  best  method  of  liquidating 
this  debt,  so  far  as  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  pay  it  off.  There  are  only  two 
ways :  either  to  pay  it  off  in  India  by  the 
surplus  there,  or  to  remit  it  to  England, 
and  discharge  it  by  that  surplus,  realized 
through  the  medium  of  traae.  The,  lat- 
ter is,  undoubtedly,  by  much  the  more 
prefmble  mode;  as  in  the  other  case,  the 
mvestment  could  not  be  made  adeouate  to 
^e  demand,  without  sending  buuion  to 
India.  The  British  subjects,  of  whose 
fortunes  a  considerable  part  of  these 
dd»ts  consists,  if  they  were  paid  in  India, 
must  find  some  other  mode  of  remittance 
to  Europe:  and  thus  would,  as  formerly 
was  the  case,  simply  foreign  companies 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to 
Indi^  in  copipetition  with  the  company, 


on  a  capital  furnished  by  their  servahts,  to 
the  injury  of  the  navigation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  diminution  of  the  home  n> 
venues  in  duties  and  customs.  These 
can  be  no  question,  therefore,  respecting 
the  best  mode  of  liquidating  the  oebts  \ti 
India ;  it  certainly  is,  to  allow  a  certain 
sum  to  be  subscribed  annually  in  India 
for  bills  on  the  company.  The  amount 
should  be  limited  in  its  extent :  but  the 
subcribing  to  that  extent  should  be  left 
to  individuals,  to  suit  their  own  conveni- 
ence in  remitting  their  fortunes  hoiQe. 
500,000/.  per  annum  is  fully  large  enou^ 
for  all  the  purposes  of  remittance,  either 
considered  as  gradually  liquidating  the 
debts,  or  as  affording  an  adequate  fund  for 
remittance.  This,  by  the  year  1800, 
would  reduce  the  debt  bearing  interest  in 
India  to  about  3,000,000/. ;  below  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  well  ac- 

?[uaintea  with  the  situation  of  afiairs  in 
ndia,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  reduqe 
the  amount  of  debt  bearing  interest,  but 
leave  it  as  a  fund,  in  which  the  native! 
may  invest  a  part  of  their  property,  and 
thus  attach  them  to  the  support  of  the 
British  government  by  the  powerful  mo- 
tive of  interest.  If  the  subscriptions  in 
India  should  fall  short  of  that  sum  an- 
nually, the  only  effect  it  would  have 
would  be  to  lessen  the  amount  of  debt  paid 
off  in  India,  and  increase  the  surplus  at 
home,  to  be  applied  either  to  the  payment 
of  debts,  or  to  such  other  purposes  as  may 
be  deemed  most  proper  for  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  the  company. 

The  dc^ts  of  the  company  in  Great 
Britain  consist  of  the  amount  transferred 
from  India  and  unpaid  on  Ist  March  1793 
which  amounts  to  1,354,050/.;  and  the 
other  debts  at  the  same  date,  which  are  cal- 
culated, exclusive  of  the  capital  stock,  at 
9,247,019/.;  the  total  of  both  10,601,069/. 
This  includes  the  sum  owing  by  the  coror 
pany  to  the  annuitants,  which  is  indudedas 
a  debt  due  to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
account.  This  statement  shows  the  value 
of  assets  at  the  same  period,  which  at 
home  and  afloat  (including  the  balance 
of  quick  stock  in  China)  amounts  to 
13,437,460/«  or  omitting  the  articles  of 
expenses  for  French  prisoners,  for  the 
expedition  to  Manilha,  and  hospital  ex- 
penses (422,011/.)  to  13,015,449/.  The 
value  of  assets  in  India,  consisting  of  cash 
in  the  treasuries,  bills,  goods  and  stores, 
amounted  m  January  1792  to  4,098,4051. 
exclusive  of  debts  owing  to  the  company 
in  India,  which  are  stated  at  3|5IS393». 
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'Hieae,  as  the  greatest  part  of  them  have 
long  been  afloat,  are  not  reckoned  uf>on; 
but  lefit  as  a  sort  of  guarantee  for  the 
floating  debt  owiitg  by  th^  company  in 
India  above  the  amount  bcnuing  interest. 
The  value  of  assets  thus  at 

home  and  in  India  is jf.  17)113,854 

and  the  amount  of  debts  at 
hone,  including  the  trans- 
ferred debt... 10,601,069 

If  from  each  side  of  the  ac- 
count the  4,200,000/.  ow- 
ing by  government  to  the 

company  be  deducted,  the    -^ 

amount  of  assets  is. 12,913,854 


EaU  India  AidgeL 
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6,401,019 


and  of  debts 

The  debts  for  bills  on  the 
court  of  directors,  for  cus- 
toms, freight,  demorage, 
interest,  and  dividends  un- 
paid, and  \'ariou8  other  . 
articles  in  their  commer- 
cial concerns,  amount  to        2,454,579 

This    deducted   from    the    — 

above    amount,  leaves  a 
debt  to  be  provided  for  of 

If  bonds  be  kept  in  market 
to  the  amount  of. 

The  debt  remaining  to  be    — 
paid  off  at  home  is .£.2,446,440 


1,500,000 


In  what  way  this  small  debt  is  to  be 
discharged,  must  depend  on  what  deter- 
mination the  East-India  company  shail 
form  on  a  suggestion  which  has  been 
lately  made  to  them.  There  are  two 
ways  of  discharging  it ;  cither  by  increas- 
ing the  capital  one  million  more,  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  rapidly  doing, 
either  by  the  present  proprietors  sub- 
scribing in  proportion  to  the  stock  they 
l^spectively  hold,  or  by  admitting  new 
subscribers  to  advance  the  amount.  The 
other  method  is  by  instalments,  to  which, 
considernig  the  smallness  of  the  debt  to 
be  ultimately  discharged,  a  very  moderate 
sura  only  need  be  appropriated.  ,  I  cer- 
tainly, in  every  point  of  view,  give  the 
preference  to  the  first  mode,  both  as 
tending  to  an  immediate  liauidation  of 
the  debt,  and  as  it  will  enable  the  com- 
pany, by  an  additional  capital,  to  extend 
their  export  trade  to  the  utmost  the  In- 
dian or  Chinese  market  will  admit  of. 
If  the  proprietors  shall  adopt  this  idea, 
they  will  have  a  just  chum  to  receive  an 
additional  dividend,  amounling  to  ten  per 
cent.,  on  both  the  old  and  new  capital ; 
and  ailer  allowing  for  this,  thdre  would 


still  remain  a  siiiicient  sum  to  adnit  tiw 
public  to  a  participatiott  of  not  less  tkn 
500,000/.  per  annum. 

vThe  appropriation  of  the  surplus  wotld 
tlien  stand  thus: — 

Net  cstiinattHl  wrphn £J.e39^U 

To  he  appHtd  Kiward*  the  diKfaufe  of 

the  debt  Irantferred  fn>m  India £SOOfiftO 

TnereMT  of  divideiid  two  per  eeoL  ....     iOOj«NIO 
Vew  capital  of  ooe  mUlioo  aft 

10  per  cent LlOOflOO 

(Bmufnte  to   redaoc 

the  Bond  Debtito/.l/MXVOOO) 
The  Intei'ot  at  pie- 

Muiis iss/wo 

£.USOOfiOO.  at  4  per 
cent 60,000 

Lea  iiUcrcst  on  boods 66,000 


Increase  of  paymenti  by  new  Hock. . . •      38.000 
To  be  paid  to  goycminent 500,000 


ijmjKO 


CWffin 


From  this  statement  it  appears,  that 
in  the  first  year  a  balance  will  remaiii 
unappropriated,  and  which,  as  the  debt 
in  India  is  paid  off,  will  be  anxHially  in- 
creasing. 

This  result  leads  me  to  mention  to  the 
committee  an  idea  I  have  for  a  consider- 
able time  entertained  in  my  own  mind, 
and  which  I  liave  recently  suggested  for 
the  consideration  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany. My  opinion  certahdy  is,  that  the 
whole  of  th^  estimate  of  the  court  of 
directors  is  taken  too  unfavourably,  and 
that  the  surplus  of  revenues  in  Inma,  and 
the  commercial  surplus  at  home,  will 
exceed  what  I  have  calculated  upon  in 
the  appropriation  I  have  just  mentioned. 
If  I  shall  appear  to  be  right  in  this  opi- 
nion, there  must  be  an  ulterior  appropria'* 
tion  of  the  additional  balance,  and  that 
appropriation  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
vesting  in  the  hands  of  the  public  that 
additional  surplus,  to  remain  there  with« 
out  interest ;  but  the  public  to  be  answer* 
able  for  it  to  the  proprietors,  if,  from  ca- 
lamity, permanent  or  casual,  the  camitd 
of  the  company  should  be  impaired  or 
the  situation  of  their  afiiiirs  should  not  at 
any  period  be  able  to  afford  the  dividend 
on  the  capital,  which  it  is  now  sc^gested 
they  should  receive.  Without  furihec 
enlarging  on  die  idea  at  present,  I  con- 
tent myself  with  barely  mentioning  it ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  confident  that  if  such 
an  ait-angement  could  be  made,  it  would 
be  a  most  wise  and  salutary  measure^ 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  highly  so  to 
the  East-India  company.  It  wafnatnrally 
be  asked,— If  the  calculations  I  have  sub-^ 
mitted  to  the  committee,  will  not,  in  a 
great  degree,  be  aSected  by  the  coati- 
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fitittnee  of  ^irar  ?  UndoiAtedDy  they  wiH, 
'Co  a  certain  exlenC;  but,  1  flatter  myself, 
l>y  no  means  to  the  extent  which  gentle- 
men may  at  first  sight  be  apt  to  supoose: 
Tot  I  hope,  frojm  lAie  «ituatioQ  or  the 
country  with  which  we  are  enga^^ed  in 
^war,  that  it  is  not  iikely  we  shall  be  much 
distui^ed  on  the' continent  of  India;  and 
Aom  our  naval  superiority,  I  likewise 
-flatter  myself  that  the  interests  of  the 
Hast-india  company  and  the  puMic  may 
be  protected  from  any  material  injury  by 
-^depredations  of  another  nature* 

Mr.  Dundas  concluded  with  submit- 
ting  to  the  committee  18  resolutions, 
founded  on  the  preceding  statement; 
wktch  being  put,  were  agreed  to  without 
^lebate« 

Debate  in  ihe  Commons  on  ike  AhdkUm 
nfike  Slave  Trade;]  Feb.  26.  Mr.  WUber- 
jforce  saidr  that  the  important  subject  df 
the  Slave  Trade  had  been  so  often  and  so 
fuUj  discussed,  that  he  thought  it  un- 
necessary for  hkn  to  introduce  any  argu- 
ment upon  the  general  question.  The 
imetion  which  he  was  going  to  make,  was, 
in  his  opinion,  so  much  a  motion  of  course, 
that  be  did  not  suppose  an^  serious  oppo- 
-sition  would  be  made  to  it.  It  was  no 
more  than  a  preliminary  to  the  renewal 
of  the  resolutions,  whfch  were  carried 
last  3rear  by  a  considerable  majority.  He 
then  moved,  <<  That  this  House  will  on 
Thursday  next  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee ot*  the  whole  House  to  consider  of 
the  ciroumstances  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade.'' 

Sir  IF.  Young  rose  to  oppose  the  mo- 
tion. He  said,  that  reflection,  instead  of 
making  him  desist  from  his  opposition, 
tiad  se^ed  only  to  confirm  him  m  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  question  ought  not  to  be 
agitated  at  present,  but  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  defer  the  discussion  of  it  to 
some  more  proper  season.  Men's  minds,, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  West-Indies, 
were  at  this  moment  too  much  heated  for 
sober  and  cool  deliberation.  In  Etig- 
land,  and  in  that  House,  many  exagger- 
ated accounts  had  been  given  of  the  si- 
tuation and  treatment  of  the  negroes, 
iyoth  before  their  departure  froiik  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  after  their  arrival  in 
the  islands ;  by  these  accounts  the  pas- 
sions of  the  House  had  been  excited  to 
decide  against  the  dictates  of  judgment 
and  sound  poh'cy.  He  said  that  exag- 
geraiiions  were  by  no  means  necessary  to 
tender  the  alavetrade  odious ;  for  he  was 
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ready  to  admit,  that  in  its  principle  it  ^ 
not  to  be  defended,  and  must  necessarily 
be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  mankind ; 
but  such  were  the  circumstances  of  our 
West-India  colonies,  that  the  continu- 
ance even  of  such  a  trade  for  some  time 
longer  was  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
existence,  and  its  abolition  would  be  their 
ruin.  On  this  subject  he  could  speak 
from  his  own  knowledge,  for  during  the 
last  summer  he  had  visited  roost  of  the 
English  islands  in  the  West-Indies,  and 
could  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  he  had  heard  in  that  House 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  negroes, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  unfounded  in  fact. 
It  had  often  been  said  that  by  the  irrtgu^ 
larity  of  a  number  of  mal^  and  females 
imported  into  the  islands,  and  the  exces- 
sive labour  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
very  few  children  were  reared,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  that  it  became  neces* 
sary  to  import  so  many  Africans  every 
year.  He  declared,  that  having  viewed 
the  negro  villages  on  many  estates,  he  had 
seen  as  many  children  in  each,  as  could  be 
found  in  any  village  of  the  same  size  in 
England.  This  would  serve  to  show  that 
the  necessity  of  importation  might  be  gra- 
dually diminished ;  and  the  plantations  be 
worked  by  Creole  negroes,  instead  of  Af- 
ricans* The  condition  of  the  slaves  had 
of  late  been  considerably  mend^ ;  the 
act  for  regulating  the  middle  passage  had 
been  productive  of  yery  happy  conse- 
quences ;  and  many  regulations  had  been 
adopted  in'the  cploniaf  assemblies,  tend- 
ing greatly  to  better  the  condition  of 
these  poor  people.  He  maintained,  that 
in  whatever  related  to  the  slave  trade, 
this  country  could  not  act  with  efficacy, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  legislature 
of  the  islsnds;  those  bodies  were  ex« 
tremelywelldisposed  to doevery  thing  that 
could  reasonably  be  required  at  their 
hands ;  and  more  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
ask.  He  believed  that  there  were  not  in 
his  majesty's  dominions  a  set  of  subjects 
more  loyal  than  the  landowners  in  the 
West-India  colonies;  but  he  could  not 
answer  for  the  continuance  of  loyalty, 
when  the  men  from  whom  it  was  expected 
were  to  be  irritated,  outraged  in  their 
character,  and  injured  in  their  property. 
They  had  been  represented  as  brutal  and 
unfeeling  in  their  nature ;  many  of  them 
had  been  bred  at  the  first  schools  in  Eng- 
land, and  were  known  when  here  to  be 
equal  to  the  most  humane  or  generous  of 
'Englishmen*  •  Few  men  were  patient  of 
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iDBults;  and  still  fewer  disposed  to  be 
strongly  attached  to  those  wno  would  re» 
dttce  them  to  beggary ;  there  was  a  spirit 
moving  among  the  planters,  to  whicn  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  give  strength : 
by  unnecessarily  pushing  forward  certain 
measures  at  the  present  moment,  they 
might  be  driven  to  what  they  themselves 
would  wish  to  avoid.  He  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  words  "  Thursday  next" 
be  lefl  out,  and  the  words  <*  This  day  six 
months**  inserted  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  Buxton  seconded  the  amendment. 
He  said  that  the  House  by  giving  way 
to  the  clamours  without  doors,  instead  of 
firmly  adhering  to  principles  of  wisdom 
and  sound  policy,  ought  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  ruin  of  our  happy  constitution- 
Gentlemen  ought  to  be  on  tlieir  ^uard 
against  a  spirit  of  innovation.  Libertv 
was  not  now  in  danger  from  its  arch 
enemy  despotism,  but  from  those,  who 
under  the  appearance  of  erecting  a  temple 
to  liberty,  were  actually  endieavouring  to 
destroy  it,  to  overturn  all  government, 
and  establish  anarchy  upon  its  ruins. 
In  England  it  once  happened,  that  when 
the  people  seemed  most  clamorous  for  li- 
berty, the  mace  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  declared  to  be  a  bauble,  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  dictated  by 
an  armed  force  from  without.  He 
warned  ^ntlemen  against  similar  conse- 
quences if  they  should  show  so  little  firm- 
ness as  to  be  swayed  by  clamours  without 
docNTS,  raised  by  persons  who,  under  the 
idea  of  universal  liberty,  would  destroy 
society* 

Mr.  Cawthome  wished  to  recall  to  the 
secollection  of  tlje  House  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  moner,  when  the  last  resolutions  on 
this  subject  were  adopted  by  the  House. 
Their  passions  had  then  been  agitated>  and 
their  feelings  called  forth,  by  details  of 
cruelties  at  which  sensibility  was  shocked. 
liadT  not  these  stories  been  believed  by  the 
House,  he  was  persuaded  they  would  not 
have  agreed  to  the  resolutions ;  and  the^ 
had  now  been  proved  to  have  had  no.  posi- 
tive existence  in  fact.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man beine  called  upon  to  mark  those  per- 
sons to  whom  he  chiefly  alluded,  had  par- 
ticularised capt  Kimber,  who  had,,  in  con^ 
sequence,  been  brought  to  trial,  and  ho- 
nourably acquitted.  The  two  principle 
witnesses  brought  forward  to  support  the 
prosecution,  h^  been  committed  by  the 
court  on  suspicion  of  wilful  perjury,  in 
Diving  evidence  on  that  trial;  and  they 
had  both  lately  beea  irio4«  ono  of  ih&ai 


had  been  found  guilty  of  tl)e  peijoiyf 
the  other  had  been  aeouitted ;  but  cap^ 
Kimber*s  innocence  haa  been  established 
beyond  a  doubt.  Upon  the  whole  view  i^ 
the  case,  he  was  decioedly  in  fiivour  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  it  was  not  now  in* 
tended  to  make  anjr  alteration  in  tibe  re* 
solutions  of  last  session,  or  to  proceed  to 
an  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  thide  ; 
but  only  to  renew  those  resolutiona,  and 
to  carry  them  up  to  the  Lords,  so  that  tho 
business  might  proceed  before  their  loid- 
shipi. 

Mr.  Dent  was  of  opinion,  that  ^ 
House  ought  not  to  go  mto  a  comnnittee 
on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade;  for 
though  the  resolutions  passed  last  year 
contained  various  restrictions,  the  enemies 
of  that  trade  avowed  that  their  object  still 
was  its  unqualified  abolition.  He  won- 
dered that  gentlemen  would  endeavour  to 
force  upon  the  West-India  planters,  prio* 
ciples  which,  however  they  might  be 
suited  to  England,  were  destructive  of  the 
property  of  tlie  planters.  People  should 
be  prepared  for  liberty  before  they  coM 
enjoy  it,  or  make  a  good  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  question, 
was,  whether  tliat  House  would  now  pro* 
ceed,  or  at  once  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  they  would  do  nothing  whatever  upon 
the  subject  this  session,  althougb  after  a 
long  discussion,  deliberate  resolutions  had 
been  entered  into  during  the  last;  al- 
though the  subject  had  l^n  in  agitation 
for  between  five  and  srx  years ;  and  al- 
though they  had  from  that  time  gone  oa 
year  after  year,  and  had,  as  was  natural 
in  the  cause  of  justice,  reas<m,  and  huma> 
nity,  arrived  b^  discussion  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  point  of  truth,  and  from  step 
to  step  advanced,  until  at  last  they  came 
to  a  determination,  that  the  slave  trade 
from  Africa  to  our  colonies  and  planta- 
tions should  cease  on  the  1st  of  January 
1796.  That  was  the  obiect  now  befosa 
the  House.  He  then  oaUed  the  recollec* 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  question,  and  disn^'ssed  all  the 
arguments  that  had  that  evening  been 
brought  forward  on  the  hardships  to  which 
the  planters  would  be  exposed  on  the  re- 
vival of  these  resolutions,  by  observing 
that  on  the  bringing  forward  of  the  bill  by 
an  hon«  baronet  (Sir  William  Dolben), 
for  the  regulation  of  the  middle  passage* 
these  genUemen  and  their  advocates  cned 
out,  that  if  this  bill  passed,  the  trade 
would  bi  cuinedi    UtA  tbatboen  tnu^ 
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the  House  irooM  not  be  debating  the  sub- 
ieet  now  before  them ;  as  little  reliance 
lied  the  House  on  the  suggestions  of  these 
gentlemen  with  respect  to  the  dangers  to 
the  trade  from  the  resolutions  of  last  year ; 
and  the  question  was>  whether  the  House 
would  or  would  not  eo  into  a  committee 
on  Thursday  upon  uiis  subject?  It  was 
eai^that  the  abolition  should  be  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  legislative  body  of  our 
colonies,  before   it  could  be   e£Pectual. 
Upon  what  principle  it  was  that  we  were 
to  anticipate  their  refusing  to  concur  with 
us»  he  Imew  not ;  nor,  if  we  had  no  in- 
fluence whatever  over  them,  and  they 
were  determined  to  thwart  our  intentions, 
how  fiu*  it  might  be  deemed  prudent  for  us, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  continue  our 
eonnexion  with  them,  he  would  not  now 
discuss;  but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  the 
House  had  power  over  the  trade  of  this 
country,  and  could  say  under  what  regu- 
lations it  should  be  carried  on,  and  when 
k  should  cease,  or  how  long  they  would 
suffer  by  an  acknowledged  evil.     He  ad- 
verted te  the  observation,  that  this  trade 
was  to  be    abolished  by  menaces,  and 
Biaintained  that  nothing  at  any  time,  par- 
ticularly at  the  present,  ought  to  be  more 
atrongiy  guarded  against,  than  that  of 
holding  out  to  the  pid)lic  an  idea  that  the 
nrooemngs  of  that  House  were  influenced 
by  the  dread  of  menaces,  reproaches,  or 
even  the  loss  of  popularity ;   that  their 
votes  were'the  eflSect  of  compulsion,  and 
that  the  moment  they  dared  to  do  so,  they 
would  rescind  them.    He  trusted  to  God 
that  the  vote  of  every  one  who  assented 
to  the  resolutions  of  last  year,  was  the  re- 
sult of  conviction;  he  trusted,  too,  that  a 
vote  so  much  to  their  honour,  and  which 
had  entitled  them  to  the  applause  of  all 
Europe,  would  not  now  be  abandoned. 
He  said  he  had  heard  it  hinted,  that  a 
time  of  war  was  improper  for  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject.    He  confessed  he  did 
not  see  the  propriety  of  that  objection; 
at  all  events,  if  it  was  an  objection,  it  was 
such  as  would  be  very  well  discussed  in  a 
committee;  and  then  it  might  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  circumstances  of  this 
war  were  such  ss  to  call  upon  parliament 
to  continue  the  evil  of  the  slave  trade. 
He  should  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
contend,  that  all  the  arguments  upon  the 
danger  of  tumult  and  insurrection,  would 
not  apply  to  the  present  subject.    He 
therefore  should  advise  the  House  to  re- 
«d  the  present  as  a  very  fit  time  to  take 
^  •iil4ecl  iip^  and  So  siiow  toidl  Europe 


that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  never 
lost  sight  of  the  principles  of  honour,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity ;  that  their  government 
was  honourable,  that  their  pledge  was 
faithfully  adhered  to,  that  while  they  de- 
clared they  detested  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion, they  also  loved  the  principles  of  real 
liberty,  that  they  sincerely  wisned  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  and  revered  the 
rights  of  nature.    Mr.  Fox  then  obseiVed, 
that  if  there  were  any  objections  to  the 
late  resolutions  in  any  particular  part, 
such  objection  would  come  regularly  be- 
fore the  committee  on  Thursday,  and  could 
then  be  argued ;  for  as  to  the  danger  of 
ajgitating  it,  he  confessed  he  differed  en- 
tirely from  those  who  expressed  their  ap- 
prehensions upon  that  subject ;  or,  if  there 
was  any  danger  in  that  respect,  it  must 
arise  from  its  not  being  agitated  while 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion ;  agita* 
tion  was  necessary  to  set  that  difference  at 
rest.     Indeed,  he  once  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  now  have  nad  to  debate 
the  question  at  all,  and  that  the  abolition 
would  by  this  time  have  passed  into  a  law. 
He  should  not  now  pretend  to  anticipate 
the  discussion  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  he 
hoped,  that  their  decision  would  be  agree- 
Me  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  House  of 
Commons  should  not  slacken  its  efforts. 
If  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the  other 
House  should  lead  to  such  a  length,  or 
should  take  a  turn  that  would  render  hope* 
less  the  thought  of  its  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion this  session,  then  he  should  advise 
the  bringmg  forward  of  some  other  mea- 
sure that  might  give  efficacy  to  the  resolu* 
tions,  which  had  for  their  object  the  im- 
mediate regulation  of  the  trade,  indepen^ 
dent  of  the  total  abolition  in  the  year  1796. 
Mr.  Fox  next  took  notice  of  the  trial  of 
captain  Kimber,  on  which  so  much  stress 
had  been  laid.    He  said  he  could  have 
wished  that  it  had  not  been  alluded  to  at 
all,  because  it  was  not  regularlv   before 
the  House ;  but,  as  it  had  been  alluded  to» 
he  would  only  say,  in  the  most  constitu- 
tional language  ne  could,  that  as  captain 
Kimber  had  been  acquitted,  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  he  was  innocent,  and,  as 
Mr.    Devereux    was    acquitted  also,  he 
hoped  and  trusted  that  he  was  innocent ; 
but  he  believed  there  were  none  in  that 
House  who  voted  for  the  resolutions  last 
year  solely  upon  the  representation  of  the 
subject  which  brought  captain  Kimber 
upon  his  trial ;  if  there  were,  let  such  ^r« 
son  vot^  if  he  thought  proper,  agaiQst 
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the  rQ8olt)|i<Hi8  in  the  eomnaittee  upon  lhi« 
occasion ;  at  all  events,  tka  House  bad  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  go  into  the  subject 
this  session.    Upon  the  point  of  huma« 
nity,  which  had  been  so  much  vrged  on  a 
former  occasion  in  favour  of  the  West- 
India  planters,  he  must  do  the  hon«  gen- 
tleman who  originated  this  subject  in  that 
House  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  bad  al- 
ways allowed  to  these  observations  their 
full  force,  and  that  he  had  admitted  the 
truth  of  many  specific  acts  mentioned  in 
support  of  the  hiunanity  of  these  planters ; 
£(t  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fox  aaid,  he  did 
tiot  see  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  traf- 
fic of  these  planters,  or  any  thing  in  the 
spirit  of  slavery,  to  suppose  that  those 
who  deal  in  it  surpass  their  fellow  crea* 
tures  in  the  offices  of  tenderness  and  hu-. 
manity,  nor  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  ab- 
solute power  that  was  likely  to  exempt 
its  possessors  from  the  common  frailties 
of  our  species ;  or  if  these  gentlemen  had 
these  fedings  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  these 
resolutions  were  so  far  favourable  to  them> 
as  to  set  them  free  firom  a  station  6o  ob-v 
noxious.     To  return  to  the  point  more 
immediately  before  the  House,  he  Com'> 
plained  of  an  evil  and  ibi  abuse  which  he 
maintained  it  was  practical  to  remove,  and 
^  he  had  before  hinted,  if  the  proceed- 
ings of  another  place  shouM  be  such  as 
not  to  give  satisfaction,  that  they  would  be 
removed,  and  that  the  first  resolution  for 
abelidonin  1796,  should  pass  this  session, 
then  that  House  should  substitute  such 
other  remedies  as  might  meet  their  ideas 
upon  the  regulation  of  the  trade  between 
this  time  and  the  period  of  final  abolition. 
Until  these  points  should  have  been  fairly 
oanvassed  by  argument,  he  trusted  diat 
the  House  would  not  pursue  a  stej^  so  dis- 
iPeputable  to  its  own  honour  and  ^guity, 
60  dissatisfactory  to  the  public  in  general, 
as  to  relinquish  Uieir  foniier  opinion,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  tell  the  world  at  lain^,  there 
was  no  sincerity  in  their  dedaratton  On  a 
former  day,  and  that  they  had  completely 
given  up  even  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  that  they  never  would  re- 
solve Upon  that  measuDB  at  this  or  any 
other  period. 

'  Mi.  Pitt  hoped  there  wonld  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  revoting  the  propositions  voted 
last  year.  By  renewing  th^  resolutions  of 
last  ses»on,  and  sencfing  them  flip  to  the 
Xiiords,  no  member  of  the  House  wms  le- 
etri<ited  from  proposing  suoh  otiier  mea'^ 
a«ire8,  as  die  dehiy  in  the  other  House 
might  seem^o  ^  foiw    I^  for  k 
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the  proceediBgn  in  the  other  Heiise  should 
seem  to  retard  the  final  decision  of  the  bu- 
sineas  bejrood  the  period  of  the  present 
session,  it  might  be  highly  proper  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  stop  the  a^ravatioB  of 
the  evils  of  the  slave  trade,  pending  the 
discussion  on  the  final  abolition. 

The  cHiestion  being  put,  (hat  the  wrdi 
<^  Tharsdav  next*'  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion^  the  House  divided: 

TeMen. 

Mr.  John  Smith    - 
Mr.  Mat.  Montagu 

Lord  Slieffield  -     - 
Mr.  Tarleton    -    - 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

It  was  then  resolved,  that  thb  Hoose 
will,  upon  this  day  six  monChs,  resolve  it* 
self  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  the  drcumstancea  of  the  Af- 
frican  slave  trade. 

In^Kochmerd  of  Mr.  Haaingi^Maiia- 
^9   Condmct  apprmfed.']   Feb.  98.    Mr* 
TSurket  one  of  tne  members  appointed  by 
the  House  for  nuuiaging  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  now  depending  against  War- 
ren  Hastings,  esq.  mfoimed  the  Hoote, 
that,  the  Lords  having  met  this  day  (be* 
fore  his  majesty  came  to  the  House  of 
Peers)  in  the  chamber  of  parliament,  pre- 
cisely at  twelve  o'clock,  which  is  much 
earlier  than  Uieir  lordships  have  usually 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ^oing  into 
Westminster-hall,  their  lordships,  without 
having  given  any  intimation  to  this  House 
of  their  intention  to  make  tins  alteratioa 
in  the  time  of  their  proceeding,  went  st 
about  half  an  hour  afler  twelve  o'dock 
mto  Wesminster-hal^  before  a  snfficicnt 
number  of  members  of  this  House  weis 
atoembled  for  the  pmrpose  of  eoshliDgHr. 
Speaker  to  take  the  chair---That^  und^ 
these  circmnstanoes,  he  (Mr.  Burke)  sw 
Oach  a£  the  other  managers  as  were  pi^ 
sent  in  this  House^  thought  it  tfaekdoi^ 
to  appear  in  the  place  anpointed  &' |^ 
mana^^rsin  WestminsterJiall,  to  bcreloy 
to  go  on  with  the  trial,  without  M^ 
for  the  usual  proceedings  of  this  Hoitfc 
I  on  the  days  appointed  for  the  tri8l>  sfid 
that  the  managers  did  acoordiagly  apP^ 
in   Westmisster-hall  and  the  tnsl  P|f ' 
ceeded.     And  Mr,  Burke  desired  to  so^ 
mit  his  conduct*  ai^  that  of  the  other  ^ 
nagers  ^pon  this  occasmb,  to  4e  pw 
ment  of  the  Hottse.  ^ 

The  i^peoiertookuvieivof  dief^^ 
ings  af  the  Howse  and  ctfmod  ^' 
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and  all  its  membersy  aad  ako  the  mana- 
^ers.  from  any  imputation  of  delay  in  ge- 
neral with  regard  to  their  attendance  on 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Resolved  nem.  am.  «*  That  under  the  cir- 
cumstances above  mentioned,  this  House 
doth  highly  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  Edmund  Burke,  and  the  other 
managers,  for  having  taken  such  steps  as 
enafiJed  the  Commons  to  proceed  on  the 
trial  of  the  said  impeachment. 

lUpoH  from  the  Conimiltee  to  consider 
•of  means  for  expeditinfr  Mr.  Hastings*s 
Trial.']  ^iajor  Matilajui  reported  from  the 
committee  who  were  appomted  to  consi- 
der of  means  for  expediting  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment  now  depending  against 
Warren  Hastings,  esq.  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  House;  tnat  the  committee 
had  considered  the  matter  to  them  re- 
ferred, and  had  directed  him 'to  report 
the  same  to  the  House ;  and  he  read  the 
report  in  his  place,  as  follows : 

'<  Your  Committee,  in  considering  the 
causes  which  may  have  tended  to  lengthen 
the  duration  of  the  trial  of  the  said  War- 
ran  Hastings,  have  not  thought  them- 
selves authorized  to  suggest  any  inter- 
ference in  the  judicial  proceeding  on  that 
impeachment:  therefore  although  your 
Committee  may  have  conceived  that  ar- 
rangements mi^t  be  made  which  would 
prevent,  the  tnal  from  being  suspended 
during  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  ses- 
a]<m,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  yet 
they  have  thought  it  proper  to  abstain 
from  submitting  to  the  House  any  propo- 
sition upon  that  head. 

**  Your  Committee  have  fiirther  consi- 
deredt  whether  any  arrangement  could  be 
■lade  by  the  managers,  or  by  the  counsel 
for  Mr.  Hasthigs,  which  might  tend  to 
bring  the  impeachment  to  a  shorter  issue ; 
but  having  duly  considered  this  part  of 
theaobject,  they  acknowledge  that  no  mea- 
sure has  occurred  to  them  ror  this  purpose. 
**  Your  Comnuttee  have  therefwe  li- 
mited themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
two  points,  which  they  have  conceived 
may  tend  to  expedite  the  trial  of  this  im- 
peachment. 

^Fmt,  the  procuring  a  certain  attend- 
aaoe  in  tiiis  House  at  the  hour  at  which  it 
is  Co  meet  on  the  days  of  the  trial. 

^  Secondly,  the  means  of  ^taining  a 

greater  number  of  di^s  for  the  trial,  than 

has  hitherto  been  granted  in  any  one  ses- 

■ionoffsrlHuneat. 

«<  Your  Commicteo  do  not  find  tluity  dv** 


ring  die  whole  period  of  the  triai>  tha 
House  of  Lords  have  often  had  oecaaion 
to  wait  for  this  House  previous  to  their 
going  into  Westminster-Hall;  but  they 
are  obliged  to  admit,  that  there  has  been' 
m  some  degree  a  remissness  in  the  attend* 
ance  in  this  House,  which  has  sometimes 
prevented  the  Speaker  from  taking  the 
chair  at  the  hour  when  the  members  ought 
to  have  attended. 

*<  Your  Committee  have  not  been  able  to 
suggest  any  measure  which  could  in  itaelf 
compel  a  more  exact  attendance  in  this 
House  on  the  days  of  the  trial,  but  they  ap« 
prehend  that  if  the  House  should  think  nC 
to  follow  the  precedent  in  the  case  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  this  inconvenience  would 
be  removed. 

<<  Your  Committee  &nd»  that  the  mode 
of  proceeding  at  that  impeachment  (as  ap« 
pears  by  the  journal  of  tne  22nd  of  Mardi 
1640)  was,'  for  tills  House  to  meet  as  a 
committee  in  Westminster- Hall,  without 
first  coming  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
**  Your  Committee  conceive,  that  the 
adoption  of  this  mode  would  certainly  pro- 
duce th6  effect  of  preventing  any  delay  on 
the  part  of  this  House,  and  the  probiable 
effect  of  inducing  all  other  persons  con- 
cerned to  be  punctual  at  the  hour  ap« 
pointed, 

<^  Your  Committee  are  aware  that  an  ob« 
jection  has  been  stated  against  the  pro* 
priety  of  adopting  this  precedent,  in  the 
present  instance,  as  it  does  not  appear  td 
have  been  followed  in  other  cases ;  but  in 
those  cases  it  may  not  have  been  neoea« 
sary :  it  has  also  been  stated,  that  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  House  should  be 
ready  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  managers,  should 
question  occur  which  they,  in  their  judg* 
ment,  might  think  fit  to  r^er  to  the  con» 
sideration  of  the  House ;  but  your  Com* 
mittee  observing  that  no  such  instance  ha« 
hitherto  occurrad,  and  thinking  that  if 
such  a  circumstance  had  occurred,  the 
discussion  of  any  such  question  in  the 
House  could  not  have  taken  place  imme^ 
diately,  they  apprehend  there  is  not  great 
weight  in  this  observation. 

«<  Your  Committee  do  not  conceive  that 
an  attendance  of  more  than  five  hours  in  a 
day,  when  that  is  really  given,  would  be 
either  in  itself  advisable  or  proper  to  be 
requested;  bat  they  cannot  hdp  being 
impressed  with  the  propriety  and  expedit 
ency  of  obtaining  more  days  in  ihe  week 
for  the  carryiBff  on  the  impeachment,  sd 
that,  if  pQssib&i  it  i^iy  be  brought  to  a 
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conciasioD  in  the  present  lesston  of  paiv 
Uament :  the  mode  of  obtaining  this  ob- 
ject, whether  by  requesting  a  conference 
on  the  subject  with  the  Lords,  or  other- 
wise, your  Committee  beg  leave  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House— at  the 
same  time,  considering  that  the  applica- 
tion would  be  merely  to  desire  that  the 
Lords  would  allot  more  days,  in  a  given 
time,  than  has  been  usually  allowed  for 
this  trial,  if  it  could  be  done  consistently 
with  the  dispatch  of  the  other  great  and 
important  concerns  which  engage  their 
time  and  attention ;  and  considenng  a^o 
the  great  length  of  the  trial  hitherto,  and 
the  time  during  which  it  may  still  continue, 
and  all  the  circumstances  attending  this 
case,  your  Committee  cannot  but  hope 
that  such  a  measure  might  with  benefit  and 
propriety,  be  adopted  on  the  present  oc- 
casion." 

Resolved,  That  this  House  do  meet  as  a 
committee,  to-morrow  morning,  in  West- 
minster-hall, at  the  trial  ofyfanen  Has- 
tings, esq. 

DAate  on  Mr.  SheridanU  Motion  tela* 
five  to  the  Existence  of  Seditious  Practices.'] 
Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  submit  to  the  House 
his  promised  motion ;  the  object  of  which 
would  be  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
Into  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  reports  of  seditious  practices  in  this 
country.  He  should  not  attempt  to  prove, 
that  there  never  existed  any  sufficient  rea- 
•on  for  apprehending  the  danger  of  the 
■edition,  or  that  there  had  not  been  any 
act  of  insurrection  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, to  warrant  the  propagation  of  such 
reports:  it  was  well  known,  that  there 
ii«ver  was  any  thing  of  that  sort  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  merit  the  description 
which  had  been  given  of  it,  or  to  create 
the  alarm  which  followed.  However,  he 
perhaps  might  be  obliged  to  retract  that 
oi>inion  in  consequence  of  the  proofs  that 
might  be  brought  forward  before  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  for  which  he  intended 
to  move ;  if  that  should  happen  to  be  the 
case,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  that  minis- 
ters had  only  done  their  duty  in  spread- 
ing an  alarm  at  a  time  of  real  danger,  and 
•houldbe  glad  to  praise  them  for  their  vi- 
gilance, however  he  might  deplore  the  ne- 
cessity that  gave  it  birth.  When  he  said 
he  should  move  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  those  things,  he  did  not  wish  to  say 
any  thing  unon  the  efiect  of  such  inquiry 
at  present ;  nis  object  was  to  Imow  in  what 
ntuatioa  this  oountry  really  was»  and  whe- 


ther  the  language  made  use  of  by  ministers 
upon  the  subject  of  sedition,  conspiracy, 
and  treason,  was  not  at  least  prematiire  at 
the  time  it  was  uttered,  and  consequently 
that  nothing  had  happened  that  coald  jus- 
tify government  in  tne  steps  they  had  ta- 
ken, and  the  proceedings  they  instituted  : 
at  present  he  nad  the  satisfaction  of  think* 
ing,  that  these  reports  were  ill  founded ; 
to  remove  all  doubt,  however,  upon  that 
subject,  and  to  obtain  complete  informa- 
tion, were    the  objects  ot   his  motion. 
Parliament  met  early  in  December  last^ 
and  they  were  called  together  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner :  this  of  itself  was 
matter  of  aUinn  to  the  country ;  for  they 
naturally  concluded  that  it  womd  not  have 
been  so  assembled,  had  there  not  been 
strong  reasons  for  it.    We  were  then  under 
the  apprehension  of  a  foreign  war.     From 
that  very  moment  parliament  seemed  so 
taken  up  with  that  object,  that  they  lost 
all  curiosity  with  respect  to  the  internal 
situation  of  this  country ;  they  took  It  for 
granted,  that  every  thing  that  was  said  by 
ministers  was  true  upon  the  subject  of  se- 
dition lurking  in  the  country  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the   session:  they    took   it   for 
granted,  too,  that  every  $tep  takes  to 
check  it  was  just :  this  was  a  nraud  upon 
the  public,  and  the  House  ought  to  feel  it 
so,  tor  he  in  his  conscience  believed,  that 
the  alarm  was  spread  for  the  express  par* 
pose  of  diverting  the  attention  of  tlie  pub- 
lic for  a  idiile,  and  afterwards  leading  them 
the  more  easily  into  a  war.    When  minis- 
ters called  upon  that  House  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government,  they  were  always 
bound  to  explain  the  real  motives  they 
had  for  asking  for  that  assistance,  in  order 
that  the  House,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  might  be  able  to  tell  that  peo- 
ple, whose  lives  and  money  -were  to  be  ex« 
§  ended,  the  reasons  why  they  were  to  be 
eprived  of  the  rights  they  had  before  en- 
joyed;  for  he  would  maintain  it  as  a 
maxim,  that  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
government  was  necessarily,  for  a  time, 
to  weaken  the  rights  of  the  people;  and 
that  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  govern*  . 
ment  in  carrying  on  a  foreien  war,  withoat 
informing  the  people  of  the  real  state  of 
the  country,  was  making  mere  machines  of 
them,  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  con- 
stitution, and  was  laying  down  apian  by 
which  their Jiberties  might  be  lost  rorever. 
With  respect  to  the  late  supposed  sedi* 
tion  in  this  Kingdom,  and  of  that  supposed 
temper  for  insurrection,  and  of  the  lurk* 
ing  txemm  of  which  ve  had  bond  so 
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innch  by  hintii  and  conjecturesy  there  were 
three  circumstances  to  be  conaidered,  and 
three  points  of  view  in  which  the  subject 
Tnight  be  placed.    The  first  was,  that  the 
danger  in  this  country  had  been  real :  se- 
t;ondly,  that  the  danger  was  not  real,  but 
that  the  whole  was  a  false  alarm,  really 
entertained  by  govemnient,  the  effect  of  a 
delusion  successfully  practised  upon  them ; 
in  wliich  case  the  propagation,  on  their 
Mrt»  although  unfortunate,  was  yet  honest. 
The  third  was,  that  the  whole  was  founded 
on  a  ^stematic  plan,  laid  by  government 
for  deluding  the  sense,  and  fimdly  subdu- 
ing the  spirit,  of  the  people.    It  was,  in 
liis  opinion,  the  duty  of  [MU'liament  to  re- 
^rd  the  subject  in  these  three  points  of 
view ;  and  he  saw  in  alL  of  them  no  way 
of  proceeding  with  propriety  but  by  insti- 
tutmg  a  committee  of  inquiry.    Let  us 
suppose,  for  instance,  the  whole  evil  was 
ready  felt  as  ministers  had  described  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session.    What  then 
would  follow  ?  Most  certainlv,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  in  order 
that  a  plan  should  be  laid  for  our  future 
safety.    What  was  the  next  thing  to  be 
attended  to,  and  the  next  view  of  we  sub- 
ject,  supposing  that  ministers  really  ap- 
prehended danger,  although  in  truth  there 
oad  not  existed  any?  Most  certainly,  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire, and  that  they  might  make  their  re- 
port upon  the  situation  of  the  country,  an- 
nounce it  to  be  in  a  state  of  safety,  and 
calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  public.    In 
the  third  pomt  of  view,  that  supposing  the 
whole  to  be  a  mere  device  on  the  part  of 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  leadmg^the 
people  the  more  easily  into  a  war  with 
rrance,  again  he  must  say,  Uut  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  inquire,  in 
order  that  the  public  should  know  the  de- 
ception which  had  been  practised  on  them. 
Mr*  Sheridan  observed,  that  we  were 
at  war  with  a  great,  a  powerful,  and  hi* 
Iherto  victorious  republic ;  it  was  idle  to 
conceal  the  truth.    He  then  came  to  the 
hints  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  at- 
torney-general at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion concerning  the  plots  and  conspiracies 
that  were  said  io  be  formed  in  this  country. 
Had  any  thing  of  this  been  proved?.  Not 
a  syllable.    But  this  made  part  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  government ;    and  the 
public  were  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appr^ 
tension  of  the  progress  of  Fretfch  prmci- 
ples,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more 
readily  be  induced  to  go  to  war  with  the 
Freodi ;  and  by  |hc  conduct  of  the  wor- 


thy gentlemen  of  the  associations  tile 
people  of  this  country  were  called  upon  to 
revile  the  French  in  expressions,  and  to 
follow  their  system  in  practice,  namely,  to 
establish  a  government  by  clubs.  He 
widied  the  House  to  reflect  on  what  wa9 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  all  this.  The 
people  of  this  country  were  accused  of  a 
spint  of  disaflfection ;  many  plots  and  coi»i 
spiracles  were  said  to  be  hatched ;  and 
now  he,  in  his  conscience,  believed  there 
was  not  an  iota  of  truth  in  any  part  of 
the  charge  to  justify  the  apprehension 
which  government  expressed  at  the  con^ 
mencement  of  the  session.  What  was  tor 
be  done?  Institute  a  committee  of  in« 
quiry ;  for  if  there  was  any  of  this  treason 
or  conspiracy  lurking  any  where,  it  r^ 
mained  at  this  hour  as  undiscovered  as  at 
the  first  moment  when  it  was  apprehended 
to  be  formed.  These  associations  weie 
formed,  as  it  was  said,  for  the  protectiott 
of  persons  and  property  against  republi- 
cans and  levellers ;  and  what  were  they 
about  to  do,  and  what  in  &ct  had  they 
been  doing?  First  of  all,  they  had  been 
employed  to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
Mr.  Paine's  book,  and  the  Jockey  Club, 
and  to  bring  to  punishment  the  distribur 
tors  of  those  publications— works  whidb 
had  for  many  months  been  spread  all  over 
the  country  by  the  connivance,  as  he 
might  say,  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and 
this,  too,  when  one  of  those  very  tDinia- 
ters  had  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  oa 
the  impropriety  of  such  publications,  who 
had  himself  formerly  indulge»d  a  disposi- 
tion not  to  treat  the  high  powers  of  thia 
country  with  that  respect  which  was  due 
to  them,  and  had,  no  doubt,  repented  of 
that  temper,  and  thoroughly  changed  hit 
sentiments.  What  care  I  for  the  king's 
birth-day.  What  is  the  king's  birth-day 
to  me?  or  some  such  coarse  expression, 
had,  he  believed,  been  uttered  by  a  noble 
duke  sometime  since.  What,  he  asked, 
had  appeared  of  late  to  justify  our  dread- 
ful apprehensions?  He  was  not  sure 
that  ministers  felt  any  alarm  at  the  time 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  alarm  the 
country ;  for  how  did  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  act?  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  he  proceeded  with  due  solemnity 
to  take  the  weight  on  himself  of  the  la- 
borious office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  he  conducted  himself  in  that 
situation  in  a  manner  equally  pleasing  to 
his  hosts  and  to  bis  guests,  and  returned 
to  town  without  any  great  apprehension 
of  danger ;  but  as  the  meeting  of  parlia« 
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nenl  af^oached,  thiiigs  becBOie  more 
•tfndmore  aknung,  until  at  last  the  whole 
•ootMlry  wa8  said  to  be  threatened  with 
destntction*  The  whole  of  this  was  a  pa- 
nic created  by  ministers,  for  die  purpose 
to  v4»di  he  had  alhided  before;  this  he 
felt  no  difficulty  in  saying,  and  he  called 
«>aiMi8ters  todeny  it:  he  was  so  well 
•convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  that  he  would 
ventuie  to  afirm,  that  if  all  the  magis- 
trates appointed  under  the  new  pcttcebill 
were  to  appour  at  the  bar  of  that  House, 
Itey  woQldnot  be  able  togivie  one  instance 
"Cf  the  eociitence  of  that  s^tion  which  mi- 
(iiistiers  had  so  often  adverted  to  in  calling 
apon  the  House  «o  support  them.  All 
iie  ve^ucdted  of  the  House  was>  that  a 
-canmuttee  of  inquiry  should  be  appoim- 
ted,  or  of  ministers,  if  they  said  that  such 
a  committee  was  unnecessary,  to  confess 
that  diey  themselves  had  been  deceived 
oipon  the  sodbject,  and  that  iviiat  thej  ad- 
vanecd  upon  that  topic  some  time  since, 
^tiseywere  now  ready  to  retract.  This, 
'he  sasd,  was  due  to  the  public ;  fi>r  the 
|i0aple  of  this  country  ought  not  to  be 
ipractised  upon  by  fraud ;  they  were  a  ge- 
jierous  and  abrave  people ;  and  ne  bdieved 
^hat  if  this  country  were  to  be  invaded  by 
m.  foreign  enemy,  it  would  only  increase 
'oar  energy  and  stimulate  our  •exertion. 
Heviust  therefore  say,  that  to  accuse 
itham  of  seditious  motives  was  highly  un- 
just, as  well  as  indecent.  This  panic  had 
vhready  had  a  great  effect ;  and  mdeed,  It 
mm  nmch  too  general  an  impression  to 
-proceed  fWim  real  danger ;  a  general 
)>aaic  ymB  always  creatra  by  phantoms 
and  imaginary  evils.  It  had  been  a^ 
ways  so  m  the  panics  of  annies,  for 
instance;  he  believed  that  there  was 
not  to  be  found  in  history  an  instance  in 
^vdHch  the  name  of  an  arm  v  had  proceeded 
irom  reel  danger;  it  had  arways  proceeded 
either  from  accident  or  some  stratagem  of 
lihe  enemy.  Indeed,  the  thing  bore  evi- 
dance  for  iteelf ;  had  the  danger  been  real, 
there  must  have  been  a  difference  of  ojpi- 
men  as  to  the  amount  of  it ;  for  While 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  siie  and  cha- 
racter of  the  understandmgs  of  men,  thore 
must  be  a  ^liffetence  in  their  qptnions: 
but  those  who  believed  aay  thing  upon 
the  taleB' of  sedition  which  t|e  had  befote 
alluded  to,  bdieved  everv  thing  that  was 
said  about  it;  and  that  of  itself  proved  its 
fallacy.  There  were  numerous  instances 
recorded,,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  where 
nationa  had  been  mtded,  and  had  acted 
upon  .  such   &lse   ahinns.    There  were 
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___jy  instances  in  wlwh  apanie  had  been 
communicated  by  one  daas  of  men  to  the 
other—- 

Sic  qnisque  pavendo 
Dat  vires  fanwr;  nuHomse  aoctore  niaknim 
Qas  finacae,  timent  Nee  solum  vidgusioani 
Percussum  terrore  pavet :  sed  cwia,  et  ipsi 
Sedibus  exiluere  patres,  invisaqoe  belli 
Consulibus  fugiens  mandat  decreta  senatus. 

HishoQ.  friend  (Mr.  Windham]  had 
been  panio-struck,  and  now  streiigtneDed 
the  hand  of  govermnent,— 'he  who,  last 
session,  to  use  a  vnlgar  adage,  had  *<  rolled 
his  flsajesty's  ministers  in  the  dirt'*  At 
diat  period  his  hon.  friend  was  for  pulling 
off  the  naask  of  perfidy,  and  declaimed 
loudly  against  that  implicit  confidence, 
which  some  had  argued  ought  to  be  placed 
in  ministers.  He  now  thoueht  suck  ar- 
guments were  impolitic,  and  no  anan  was 
more  strennous  for  that  confidence  whicb 
he  had  before  widi  so  much  warmth  re- 
probated. Another  fiiend,  Mr.  Barke, 
to  whose  doctrines  Mr.  Windham  had  be- 
come a  convert,  had  also  been  panic- 
struck.  He  had  been  so  affected,  that  be 
saw  nothing  but  a  black  and  clouded  skr; 
a  bleak  opposition,  where  there  was  not  a 
shrub  or  budi  to  shelter  him  fi-omthe 

floomr  aspect  of  public  affiurs ;  but  he 
ad  taken  refuge  in  the  ministerial  gabar- 
dine, where  he  hopedfor  security  fi-om  the 
approaching  storm. 

He  had  now  dismissed  the  two  first 
parts  of  the  subject,  and  came  to  the 
ouestion,  whether  ministers  had  spread 
taose  alarms,  for  purposes  which  they  did 
not  av^w.  It  would  be  with  great  reluc- 
tance, that  he  should  put  that  CMnstructioa 
upon  their  conduct ;  but  there  had  been 
auch  encoun^;ement  given  to  reports  of  a 
certain  nature,  that  he  hardly  knew  how 
to  avoid  saying,  that  these  alarms  were 
created  for  very  dangerous  purposes :  in- 
deed, he  coidd.  not  refrain  from  saj^ng, 
that  there  appeared  on  the  part  o£  tms- 
ters,  first,  a  desire  to  inflame  the  minds  ot 
the  people  to  prepare  them  to  ^o  to  war 
with  Trance ;  secondly,  an  indmatioo  to 
divert  the  public  mind  from  the*qu^ 
tion  of  parliamentary  reform,  for  the 
•purpose  of  coaoealiog  the  apostacy  « 
oettahi  individuals,  who  do  not  choose  to 
be  put  to  the  test  and  tried  by  die  public 
upon  the  'standard  of  their  own  prefer 
siOQB.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  he 
need  only  refer  to  the  speech  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exehe^er  himself)  whi» 
had  said,  af  an  early  stage  of  the  discus- 
sion of  that  iubjeot^  thathe  believed  the 
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public  rather  reproached  government  for 
fiupineness,  than  blamed  it  for  its  promp- 
titude in  ffoing  to  war.    This  was  a  mode 
of  bespei^ing  the  oninion  of  the  public  ; 
and  he  could  not  help  saying  it  appeared 
to  hiin>  from  that  and  other  things,  that 
attempts  were  made  to  inflame  Uie  pub* 
lie  mind  with  regard  to  France.    He  was 
surprised  to  hear  it  said  by  one  ri^hthon. 
gentleman  that  the  only  consolation  that 
could  arise  from  the  death  or  murder  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Louis,  was*  that  it 
would  rouse  the  indignation  and  animo* 
city  of  mankind  agmnst  France.    This 
was  a  consolation  arising  from  inhumani- 
ty, that  he  did  not  envy ;  he  knew  there 
were  tho«e  who  did  not  mourn  that  un* 
happy  event;  there  were  those  who  did 
not  interest  themselves  to  avert  that  mis- 
fortune.^ But  tho^e  who  loved  freedom, 
or  cherished  liberty,  must  ever  deplore 
the  tQuisaction,  because  by  one  act  they 
bad  armed  despotism,  and  given  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
Such  was  his  opinion  now,  and  such  it  al- 
ways had  been  upon  that  subject*<^With 
regard  to  the  other  motive  of  ministers, 
namely,  that  of  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  public  from  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science that  there  wiis  a  design  of  that 
nature  entertained  by  ministers  which  had 
succeeded  for  a  time ;  but  all  this  was 
temporary,  for  the  people  were  not  to  be 
deluded    for   ever.      God   forbid    they 
should !  God  fprbid  that  a  brave  nation 
should  be  blinded  for  a  long  time  by  a  few 
individuals,    and  that  a  whole  country 
should  be  false  to  itself,  and  destitute  of 
honour,  because  an  individual  or  two  had 
betrayed  their  character,  and  because  a 
few  jpersons  were  interested  in  propagat- 
ing false  alarms !    That  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected; indeed,  the  deception  was  too 
coarse  in  its  nature  to  last  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  the  reports  were  too  ridicu- 
lous about  plots,  conspiracies,  and  trea- 
sons, to  be  long  credited.    How  stood 
&cts  upon  this  occasion  ?    A  noble  duke 
(the  duke  of  Richmond)  had  formerly 
oeen  of  opinion,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but.  danger  for  want  of  a  par- 
liamentary reform ;  but  he  had  so  elevated 
himself  of  late  upon  fortifications  of  his 
own  creating,  and  availed  himself  of  his 
great  power  of  discernment,  that  he  was 
now  able  to  discover  plots,  conspiracies, 
and  treasons,  under  the  earb  of  a  parlia- 
mentary reform,  or  under  any  reform. 
The  alarm  had  been  brought  forward  in 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


^at  pdmp  and  form,  on  Saturday  mom- 
mg.  At  night  all  the  mail  coaches  were 
stopped ;  the  duke  of  Richmond  stationed 
himself,  among  o^er  curiosities,  at  the 
Tower ;  the  lord  mayor  of  London  had 
found  out  that  thqre  was,  at  the  king's 
arms  in  Cornhill,.  a  debating  society, 
where  principles  of  the  most  dangerous 
tendency  were  propagated,  where. people 
went  to  buy  treason  at  sixpence  a  head, 
and  where  it  was  retailed  to  them  by  the 
glimmering  of  an.  inch  of  candle,  and  five 
minutes,  to  be  measured  by  a  gl^ss,  were 
allowed  to  each  traitor  to  perform  his  part 
in  overturning  the  state.  And  yet  coarse 
and  ridiculous  as  they  were,  these  things 
had  their  effect  with  the  public  for  a  time 
and  certainly  did  create  a  general  impres* 
sion  of  fear. — Here  Mr.  Sheridan  entered 
into  a  detail  of  many  circumstances,  and 
stories,  founded  upon  false  alarms  in  seve* 
ral  parts  of  the  kmgdom :  first,  when  the 
alarm  began,  carts,  waggons,  and  coaches, 
were  said  .to  arrive  daily  and  hourly  at 
the  Tower,  filled  with  traitors  from  di£^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  island,  and  ministers 
were  applauded  for  their  prudence  and 
activity  m  the  service  of  the  state.  Not 
one  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  case !  not 
a  being  brought  to  the  Tower— »not  a  her 
ing  charged  with  treason!  The  whole 
was  a  miserable  fabrication  to  deceive  the 
credulous.  Suspicion,  indeed,  had  been 
entertained ;  and  he  believed  that  many 
letters  had  been  stopped  at  the  post-office^ 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  of  his 
were  among  the  number.  He  did  not 
wish  to  talk  of  himself,  but  as  so  much 
had  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  cor- 
respondence with  foreign  powers,  and  as 
hints  were  thrown  out .  in  various  chan-i 
nels,  under  the  direction  and  encourage* 
ment  of  ministers,  that  he  and  others 
with  whom  he  agreed  on  public .  sub- 
jects, h^ld  improper  correspondence 
with  other  powers,  he  trusted  tne  House 
would  excuse  him  for  adverting  to 
himself,  and  saymg,  that  if  government 
should  think  it  worth  their  while,  he 
sliould  not  have  the  smallest  objection  to 
publishing  every  word  in  every  letter  he 
ever  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  politics. 
This  he  did  to  refute  at  once  all  the  ca- 
lumnies which  had  been  spread  upon  that 
subject.  He  had  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  he  might  safely  say  the  same  thing 
of  others  who  had  been  slandered  in  thp 
same  way.  There  was  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  him,  which  he  had  no  difiiculty  in  sapp- 
ing he  should  i^  glad  to  avow  every 
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where,  and  on  an^  occasion,  and  tfiit  he 
said  in  order  that  it  might  be  understood 
that  no  apprehension  of  misconstruction 
should  deter  him  from  saying  he  wished 
it  to  be  published ;  he  was  confident  it 
was  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity.  This  related  to 
the  subject  of  the  trial  of  the  late  kiiw  of 
France.  He  said  this  in  hopes  of  defeat-* 
ing  the  purposes  of  those  who  were  so 
tniuicious  as  to  insinuate,  from  the  most 
unworthy  motives,  that  there  existed  a 
faction  in  this  country  connected  with  its 
enemies.  He  coiild  have  wished  that  there 
should  not  have  been  any  necessity  for  his- 
declaring,  that  he  abhorred  the  principle 
of  the  decree  of  the  National  Convention 
of  France  of  the  1 9th  of  November.  No- 
thing should  have  deterred  him  from  hav- 
ing written  his  sentiments  upon  such  sub- 
jects. Nothuig,  he  hoped,  would  det» 
ministers  from  publishmg  them  at  some 
future  day,  as  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  they  had  kept  copies  of  them,  and 
i^arious  other  letters,  at  the  post-office. 

He  then  came  to  take  notice  of  the 
manner  in  which  government  had  pro- 
ceeded to  create  die  alarm  to  which  be 
had  alluded.  They  had  advertised  Mr. 
John  Frost  and  captain  Perry.  The  pub- 
lic were  to  look  upon  these  two  gentle- 
men as  traitors:  KXtf.  each  was  to  be 
given  for  apprehending  them.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Frost,  was  at  this  hour  in  this 
countiT*  under  bail,  and  ready  for  his 
trial,  if  he  was  to  be  tried ;  and  the  other 
was  charged  only  with  having  printed  in 
the  Argus  what  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  himself  delivered  in  a  speedi 
tipon  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform. 
He  should  not  have  mentioned  these 
things,  but  to  prove  that  great  pains  had 
been  taken  to  carry  on  a  system  of  delu- 
sion. There  was  another  net,  which  was 
too  extraordinary  to  be  omitted.  A  story 
had  been  trumped  up,  that  there  was  a 
plan  for  taking  the  Tower  by  the  French ; 
after  which,  the  whole  of  our  constitution 
was  to  be  overturned,  and  the  royal  fiei- 
mily  were  to  be  murdered.  At  the  head 
of  this  plot  was  to  be  placed  that  most 
execrable  chanuyer,  Marat,  whom  tl^ 
French  would  have  done  well  long  ago  to 
have  removed,  and  which  they  would 
have  been  able  to  accompli^,  had  they 
not  joined  to  him  Robespierre,  and  others 
of  a  different  character.  This  fiction  was 
not  enough ;  for  we  were  told  that  there 
were  certain  people  in  pay  by  the  French 
Cbr  the  purpose  of  destroying  aa  ipany  of 
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the  people  of  tikis  efMMHvjr  as  Arf  eoold, 
and  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  poi- 
son the  New  River.    There  was  no  doolit 
but  that  these  things  appeared  now  to  be 
too  ridiculous  to  be  believed ;  and  vet 
many  gave  credit  to  them,  insomuch  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  New  River  were 
obliffed  to  advertise  in  aU  the  newapapecs 
the  fiJsehood  of  that  report.    Waa  this 
no  hardship,  or  did  it  not  show  a  aham^ 
fttl  di^NMition  to  impose  upon  the  public 
and  to  work  up  the  people  of  this  country 
into  luiy  agauist  toe  Rrendi?     In  6r« 
ther  confirmation  of  this,  he  referred  the 
House  to  the  gross,  clurosj  calanmy  of 
the  various  newspapers  which  were  pub- 
lished firom  day  to  day,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  administrationy  where  every  thing 
dttt  had  any  relation  to  the  French  wss 
abused  without  mercy :  by  this  the  Frendi 
were    given    to    understand,    for   many 
months,    that  our  court  was  at  enmity 
with  them.    This  also  was  part  of  tfaie 
system  o^  delusion  which  had  been  prac- 
tised, in  order  to  bring  about  a  rupture 
between  the  two  countries.    There  was 
one  paper  in  particular,  sdd  to  be  the 
property  of  members  of  that  House,  and 
published  and  conducted  under  thdr  im- 
mediate direction,  which  had  for  its  motto 
a  gaiUed  part  of  a  beautiful  sootence, 
when  it  might  with  much  more  propriety 
have  assumed  the  whole— 

Solem  quisdioere  falsum 
Audeat?    IHe  etiam  casoos  instsre  tamultus 
Sspe  monet,  fhutdemque  etoperta  tumssoeie 
bella. 

But  it  was  not  the  authority  of  goven- 
ment  alone  that  he  rested  upon,  when 
he  made  these  observations.    An  insur- 
rection was  said  to  be  planned  by  cor- 
rupting the  soldiers,  and  this  turned  out    i 
to  be  ttie  sum  of  sixpence  given  for  por-    | 
ter  in  Edinburgh :  now,  what  the  scarciiy    , 
of  money  mielH  be  in  that  country,  he 
could  not  tell;  but  this  was  ycxj  dcsr, 
that  the  system  oi  corruption  had  aoc 
been  carried  to  any  very  |:reat  extent.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  burning  Mr.  Dundas 
in  effigy  by  the  people  of  Scottend,  to 
which  circumstance  he  imputed  the  sore* 
ness  that  the  right  iHm.  gentleman  hsd 
displayed  in  the  account  he  had  given  of 
the  pretended  ineurrectaons  in  that  coun- 
try.   It  was  said  tiiat  Rotundo>  a  very 
notorious  ruffian  from  France,  had  been 
in  England,  and  no  doubt  for  execrable 
purposes ;  but  he  was  not  s«it  here  oo  a 
sanguinary  embassy ;  but  fled  merely  io 
elude  the  hand  office.    There  were 
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other  stories  afloftt  at  the  same  period 
equally  ridiculouSy  and  ramified  into  vari- 
ous rumours.    It  was  said  that  numbers 
wete  kept  in  pajr ;  that  they  were  drilled 
and  disciplined  in  dark  rooms  by  a  ser-* 
jeant  in  a  brown  coat ;  and  that,  on  a 
certain  signal  being  given,  they  would 
saUv  forth  from  norter  rooms  and  back 
fMtfJours,  and  finally  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion.    Such  were  the  idle  stories  with 
whicb  for  months  the  people  have  been 
amused.  There  was  another  circumstance 
which  struck  a  panic  into  government,  the 
planting  the  tree  of  liberty  in  Dundee^ 
Sut  this  was  like  '^  Bimam  wood  coming 
to  Dunsinane."    This  insurrection,  as  it 
was  called,  originated  witli  a  few  school 
boys,  the  chastisement  of  whom  by  their 
master,  restored  them  to  their  loyalty, 
and  prevented  them  from  overturning  the 
constitution.    Some  persons,  through  a 
motive  of  indefeasible  humour,  bad  writ- 
ten a  .letter  to  sir  Geor^  Yonge,  inform- 
iitf  hun  of  an  insurrection  at  Salisbury, 
when  BO  such  insurrection  really  existed. 
It  was  likewise  said  that  there  was  an 
insurrection  at  Shidds.     The  military 
weie  instantly  dispatched ;  but  the  insur- 
rection had  ceasedf  and  the  seditious  in- 
surgents   were    voluntarily  assisting  in 
getting  off  a  king's  ship  that  had  run 
aground.    He  next  instanced  what  had 
been  deemed  a  seditious  tumult  at  Yar- 
mouth, which  was  equally  well  founded  as 
what  be  had  before  noticed.  If  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  not  so  stiff- 
necked  and  lofty— if  he  condescended  to 
■lix  in  public  meetings-^-he  would  not  be 
apt  to  be  led  into  those  errors  which  were 
practised,  he  must  suppose  with  too  much 
success^  on  his  creduhty.— In  all  the  va- 
rious accounts  of  pretended  insurrections, 
there  was  not  the  least  proof  of  discontent 
in  the  public  mind,  or  disaffisction  to  gor 
vefniaeni  in  any  one  of  these*  but  that 
the  whole  arose  from  other  causes.  These 
Ihiags  entitled  bin  to  say,  that  an  inqui- 
ry ou^  to  take  plaoe  to  set  the  public 
mind  at  rest.    He  then  touched  u^ppn  the 
addresses   transmitted   from  patriots  in 
pot-houses  to  the  Nadonal  Convention,  a 
bag  list  ef  which  had  been  compiled  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  treasury.    One  of 
Aan  was  signed  by  Mr.  Hardy,  an  honest 
•hoemiker,  who  little  dreamt,  God  help 
him!  how  near  he  had  been  overtttm- 
kv  the  oQBStitHden. 
He  neat  teek  noiiee  of  the  effect  of  the 

rm  id  delnsion  in  the  metropolis,  and 
hardsh^  \fnin  wUck  umf  indivi- 


duals laboured  in  consequence  of  that 
system ;  where  publicans  had  been  told  bv 
different  magistrates  of  the  effect  of  then: 
allowing  any  conversation  upon  politics 
in  their  houses ;  Chat  if  they  conducted 
themselves  in  the  least  degree  displeasinjg 
to  the  government  they  should  lose  theyr 
licences ;  and  still  farther,  they  were  askect 
what  newspapers  they  took  in.  ^<  Doyoil 
take  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  or  Post  f  7 
Yes,  Sir,  <*  Take  care  there  is  no  sedition 
in  it ;  for  if  there  is,  you  are  liable  to  pui 
nishment  for  distributing  it  to  your  cusr 
tomers."    There  was  one  very  particular 
case  in  this  respect— -The  Unicorn  in  Co- 
vent  Garden,  where  a  society  had  long 
met  to  discuss  the  propriety  oi  a  parlia- 
mentary reform.    The  landlord  was  sent 
for  to  sir  Sampson  Wright ;  the  man  ap-i 
peered,  and  explained  the  nature  of  the^ 
society.    Sir  Sampson  said,  it  was  per- 
fectly a  harmless  meeting  in  itself,  but 
I  advised  him  not  to  suffer  .the  society  to 
meet  again,    because  it  might  give  of-i 
fence  to  the  higher  powers.  '^  So  that  s^ 
man  was  not  to  have  a  newspaper  which 
he  liked,  or  which  his  customers  might  be 
desirous  of  seeing,  nor  was  a  harmless  so- 
ciety to  be  held,  because  it  might  be  dis^ 
a|;reeable  to  the  higher  powers.    He  was 

Syen  to  understand  also  that  every  thing 
at  had  passed  in  his  house  for  months 
was  perfectly  known  to  the  magistrates, 
as  well  as  that  of  every  other  public 
house ;  for  that  they  had  agents  employed 
for  this  purpose. — lilr.  Sheridan  then  took 
notice  of  the  expression  of  the  attorneys 
ffeneral  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  of 
his  havinff  two  hunted  cases  to  bring 
forward  tor  prosecution  only  ;  a  very 
few  of  whom  had  been  at  all  brought 
forward,  and  many  of  those  only  book- 
sellers for  selling  in  the  way  of  tjrauey  the 
Rights  of  Man,  omitting  all  the  parts  ob- 
jected to  by  the  attorney-general  in  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  for  selling  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Addressers,  and  the  Jockey 
Club.  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  had  200 
cases  to  sidmiit  to  the  attornev-g[eneral 
and  to  that  House,  of  real  hardship  sus- 
tained by  innocent  individuals,  and  which 
he  should  have  stated  this  night,  but  that 
the  unexpected  diligence  of  the  Lorda 
had  called  for  so  much  of  his  time  last 
week  on  the  .trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  not 
;  to  aUow  him  time  to  collect  these  cases* 
-^The  next  point  which  came  to  be  no- 
ticed was  the  mode  adopted  on  the  part 
of  the  treasury,  to  discover  persons  wha 
distribute  seditious  books.     This  Waf 
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done  by  means  of  a  circ\jdar  letter  all  over 
the  country,  from  Messrs.  Chamberlaine 
and  White,  solicitors  to  the  treasury,  to 
various    attornies,    employing    them    as 
agents  in  this  business.    This  was  to  the 
last  degree  dangerous;  because  it  went 
to  place  in  a  situation  to  be  tempted, 
a  set  of  men  not  distinguished  for  supe- 
rior morality,  and  of  making  them  denve 
emoluments  from  the    litigation    which 
themselves,   not  their    clients,  were  to 
create.    Many  attomies  had,  to  their  ho- 
nour, rejected  the  offer  wiUi  indignation. 
The  books  chiefly  to  be  noticed  were  the 
works  of  Mr.  Fame  and  the  Jockey  Club. 
He  had  no  occasion  to  say  any  tning  of 
these  books ;  but  neither  these,  nor  any 
other  booksy  could  launch  out  more  freely 
on  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform, 
than  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt, 
nnd  the  duke    of  Richmond;   or  more 
grossly  against  kings,  than  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  upon  former  oc- 
casions.   To  prove  this,  he  read  passages 
from  the  noble  duke's  address  to    the 
county  of  Sussex,  and  to  colonel  Shar- 
man,  and  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  it  was  in  vain  for 
the  people  to  look  to  the  House  of  Com< 
mons  for  redress,  that  they  could  find  it 
only  in  themselves;  that  they  ought  to 
assert  their  right,  and  not  desist  till  they 
should  have  established  a  House  of  Com- 
mons truly  representing  every  man  in  the 
kingdom.    From  Mr.  Burke's  speech  on 
his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill 
of  refunn,  he  read  a  passage,  calculated 
to  represent  the  peers  of  the  realm  in  the 
most  abject,  degraded  state.     He  said,  he 
was  soiry  that  the  report  was  not  made  to 
the  king  in  council,  of  the  conviction  of 
persons  charged  with  misdemeanora :  if  it 
were  usual  to  make  such  a  report,  he 
should  like  very  much  to  hear  the  obser- 
vations of  his  majesty's  ministers,  on  the 
cases  of  some  of  the  wretched  bill  stickers 
Convicted  of  publishing  seditious  libels. 
When  the  seditious  passages  were  read, 
the  noble  duke  might  say,  <<  he  borrowed 
that  from  the  preamble  to  my  reform 
bill."    The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
might  say,  **  that  expression  was  stolen 
from  the  speech  which  I  made,  when  I 
proposed'  my  plan  for  a  parliamentary  re- 
form.**    He  wondered  how  these  person- 
ages could  bear  their  own  fedings,  when 
they  knew  that  poor  wretches  were  lying 
tipon  straw  in  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  for 
.  having  pubKshed  sentiments,  which  they 
fad  solemnly  professed  m  and  out  of 
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parliaknent.    The  6&hce  was  the  same  is 
all,  but  mark  the  difference  of  the  treat- 
ment!    Punishment  and  a  prison  were 
the  lot  of  one  set,  whilst  the  others  were 
honoured  with  places  and  emolumentSy 
and  seats  in  his  majesty's  council  !^-~He 
then  took  notice  of  the  principles  of  the 
society,  of  which  Mr.  Reeves  was  the  lea- 
der, and  of  all  others  formed  upon  that 
olan.    These  societies  were  described  by 
Mr.  Law,  in  the  letter  which   he  pub- 
lished on  the  2ith  of  January  last,  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,   stating  his  reasons 
for  withdrawing  from  that  society,  and 
stating,  amonest  other  things,  that  ther 
proceeded  against  republicans  and  lev^- 
lers  upon  private  anonymous  letters.    No- 
thing,  he  said,  could  be  more  in&mous 
than  such  a  principle.    He  took  notice  of 
a  sermon  preach^  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  a  learned  prelate  (Dr.Horsley), 
in  which  his  lordship  complained  of  the 
folly  with  which  people  had  of  late  sufiiered 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  a  spirit 
of  discussion  about  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment.   The  slavishness  of  this  high  church 
doctrine,  which  discountenanced  inquiry, 
could  be  eoualled   only  by  the  want  of 
charity,  which  appeared  in  another  part 
of  the  sermon,  in  which  the  public  indig- 
nation was  directed  against  a  particular  de- 
scription of  men  (Protestant  Dissenters), 
who  were  represented  as  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  fellow  Christians.    He  touched 
also  upon  a  publication  of  Dr.  Tatham, 
in  which  he  accuse^  Dr.  Priestley  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  king  of 
France,    and    told    him,   that  whatever 
pretension  he  might  have  to  reputatioa 
for  abilities,  he  must  give  up  his  heart, 
which  could  in  no  light  whatever  be  de- 
fended.   Here  Mr.  Sheridan  took  notice 
of  the  disgraceful  riots  at  Birmingham,  and 
of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
pa3rnient  of  the  money  ordered  by  verdicts 
of  juries  upon  trials  for  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  these  riots.    But  even  this  was 
exceeded  by  what  had  taken  nlace  in  Cam- 
bridge,   for,   to  such  a  pitch  of  insolent 
injustice  had  the  system  of  political  op- 
pression been  carried  asainst  publicans, 
that  they  were  compellec[to  take  an  oath 
that  they  not  only  would  not  suSEsr  politi- 
cal disputes  in  their  houses,  but  that  they 
would  give  an  account  of  the  behaviour 
and  conversation  of  every  republican  they 
might  happen  to  kno^  or  hear  of.    Au 
this  was  infamous,  but  it  was  the  effect  of 
the  panic  he  had  so  fiiequently  alkided  to  ? 
^  It  was  oifjing  to  that  panic,  tbit  the  Chan* 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer  objected  the  other 
day  to  the  receiving  of  the  petition  from 
Mottingham.    It  was  owing  to  that  panic, 
that  a  right  hon«  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke) 
did  not  of  late  speak  with  the  eloauence 
with  which  he  used  to  command  the  ad- 
miration of  his  auditors ;  for  now  reall  j 
the  taste  of  his  mind,  and  the  character 
of  his  understanding  appeared  to  be  al^ 
tered.    It  was  owing  to  that  panic,  that 
liis  hon.  friend    (Mr.    Windham)    had 
brought  his  mind  to  approve  what  his  heart 
had  for  years  before  abhorred— he  meant 
the  erection  of  barracks.    It. was  owins 
to  that  panic  that  his  hon.  friend  had 
prevailed  upon  himself  to  support  a  minis- 
ter, because  he  had  a  bad  opmion  of  him^ 
It  was  owing  to  that  panic  tnat  a  learned 
lord  (Loughborough)  had  given  his  dis- 
interested support  to  ffovemment,  and 
bad  actually  accepted  of  the  seals  of  an 
administration  he  had  uniformly  reprobat- 
ed.   But  above  all,  it  was  owins  to  that 
panic  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
^hom  he  had  alluded  before  had  lost  his 
"fine  taste  entirely,  and  had  become  the 
«Iave  of  the  most  ridiculous  pantomimic 
trick  and  contemptible  juggling — and  car- 
tied  about  with  him  daggers  and  knives  to 
assist  him  in  efforts  oi  description.    It 
^ras  to  this  panic  also  that  the  milk  of  the 
Christian  religion  had  lost  its  mildness, 
and  a  spirit  of  intolerance  had  renewed  its 
^erceness  from  the  pulpit.    He  adverted 
to  the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Windham  and 
-others,  and  addressed  to  the  Whig  Club, 
in  which  they  signified  their  intention  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Club.    Mr.  Sheri- 
dan represented  this  letter  as  the  efiect  of 
nothing  but  panic  ;  for  otherwise  a  gen- 
tleman could  never  have  thought  of  going 
•uch  lengths  in  favour  of  ministers  whom 
he  despised,  and  whom  he  could  not  trust, 
and  against  a  man  whom  he  affected  to 
admire  and  respect.    He  never  could  have 
thought  of  witndrawing  from  a  club,  be- 
cause it  had  nobly  resolved  to  resist  ca- 
lumny, and  called  upon  its  members  to 
rally   round    the   champion   of  liberty, 
against  whom  the  envenomed  shafts  of  ca- 
lumny were  directed,  but  who,  the  more 
he  was  calumniated,    the  dearer  he  must 
-become  to  those  gjenerous  friends,   who 
were  attached  to  him  for  his  virtues  and 
his  talents.    When  he  found   the  hon. 

fentleman  leagued  against  such  a  man, 
e  declared,  that  though  he  was  convin- 
oed  the  hon.  gentleman  was  by  nature 
truly  brave,  he  verily  believed  the  panic 
which  bad  seized  him,  had  not  only  af- 
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fected  the  clearriess  of  his  head,  but  had 
violated  the  integrity  of  his  heart.  He 
recommended  Mr.  Cirey  to  persevere  in 
his  intention  of  moving  U)r  a  parliamentaiy 
reform ;  but  he  advised  him  not  to  make 
any  profession  on  the  occasion ;  not  to 
promise  that  as  a  man  and  a  minister  he 
would  support  a  reform ;  nor  to  say  that 
unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men,  he  would 
pursue  oiuy  the  paths  of  plain  dealing  and 
honesty ;  in  a  word,  not  to  say  that  the 
times  were  not  good  enough  for  him,  for 
all  this  had  been  said  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  who  had  shown  that 
he  was  a  stranger  to  the  performance  of 
the  most  solemn  engagement,  and  that  if 
he  could  not  accommodate  himself  to  the 
times,  he  would  make  the  times  accommo* 
date  themselves  to  him.  He  was  sure, 
that  his  hon.  friend  would  never  be  found 
to  resemble  such  a  character ;  he  had  a 
lofty  spirit,  seated  in  a  heart  of  honour  ; 
and  what  lie  was  convinced  was  right,  that 
he  was  sure  he  would  inflexibly  pursue. 
Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  moving 
**  That  this  House  will,  upon  this  day 
sevennight,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the 
Seditious  Practices  and  Insurrections,  re- 
ferred to  in  his  majesty's  most  gracious 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  parliament." 

Mr.  iMmbton  said,  it  was  most  unoues- 
tionably  the  duty  of  ministers  to  have 
brought  forward  evidence  of  the  plots  and 
insurrections  which  had  been  so  much 
talked  of:  if  there  were  in  this  country  in*- 
cendiaries  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  they  ought  to  have  been  prosecuted 
and  punished :  it  would  have  been  the  in^ 
terest  of  ministers  to  have  done  so,  as  they 
would  thereby  have  totally  confounded 
the  unbelieving  few.    He  alluded  to  the 
conduct  of  Cicero,  with  respect  to  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  and  contrasted  it  with 
that  of  ministers  on  the  present  occasion. 
Cicero  came  boldly  forward  witii  a  direct 
and  precise   charge,  naming  the  whole 
members  of  the  conspiracy :  ministers,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  sheltered  themselves 
under  the  general  and  indefinite  term, 
<<  notoriety,"  without  adducing  a  single 
proof;  whereas  truth  always  spoke  out 
fairly.    He  charged  ministers  with  having 
given  countenance  to  a  species  of  inquisi- 
tion of  a  most  dangerous  and  tyrannical 
tendency.    How  many  injurious  calum- 
nies had  been  thrown  out  against  his  right 
hon.  firiend  (Mr.  Fox),  whose  character 
stood  ia  no  need  of  any  eulogium  fiom 
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hin ;  but  it  ff«s  to  exaotly  wifl  to  wd 
delineated  In  the  pesaage  whidi  he  wee 
about  to  reed,  thet  he  would  gledly  have 
nmuneged  nMuiy  a  dunghill  for  it ;  instead 
of  that*  howevefft  he  had  found  it  in  a  de- 
lightfal  garden*  He  then  read  a  para* 
graph  fimn  a  speech  ef  Mr.  Burke's,  con* 
taimn|g  a  hi^  panegyrick  on  Mr.  Fox. 
His  right  hoa.  fnend  bad  been  mdeed  of 
late  the  subjeet  of  perpetual  abuse ;  but 
at  he  did  not  merit  it,  what  was  in- 
tended as  abuM,  would  in  fact  be  com« 
laendatioa.  Mr.  LaBabton  proceed^  te 
lake  notice  of  the  elebe  which  bad  been 
•e  much  spdcen  ef  at  Derby,  where  no 
great  nani>er  of  perione,  and  they  having 
M  other  object  in  view  than  the  obtaii^ 

aa  refima  in  pariiament,  had  been  mag- 
d  into  1,900  republicans  and  levellere ; 
and  of  thoee  at  Cromer  and  Norwich, 
which  were  equally  inneeent.  He  next 
aUuded  to  the  Asseciatien  at  the  Crown 
..and  Anchor,  and  to  the  illegal  and  dan- 
flerouB  spirit  of  inquisition  which  marked 
fiieir  proceedings ;  and  he  read  upon  this 
subject,  part  ef  Mr.  Law's  letter,  to  wliom 
bis  thanks  were  due  ler  the  henouraUe  and 
proper  part  he  had  acted.  He  was  per* 
•naoed,  he  saU^  that  ministers  had  no 
proof  of  the  existence  of  any  efthe  con« 
spiraeiee  or  insurrections  about  which  so 
great  an  alarm  had  been  industriously  cre- 
ated, edierwise  they  would  boldly  and 
Armly  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  saCbty  of  the  country,  and  the  protec* 
lion  of  the  public  peace  in  such  a  eon- 
junctuve,  trusting  to  secure  themselves  by 
a  bill  of  indemnity ;  bnt  then  indeed  th^ 
asosthave  come  ronrsfd  with  some  sort 
ofprooC  ItaMeared  tohim  that  minie- 
ten  had  two  objects  in  view  by  iJbe  nre^ 
sentabarm:  onewnsytogetridofatetorm 
in  parliament,  by  confomtng  with  level- 
lors  all  these  urtio  profiessed  te  wish  for  it; 
ihe  other,  to  reconc^e  the  people  of  this 
eeuntfy  toawarwIibFrance*  Heweuld 
warmly  secoad  the  motion  of  his  bon. 
IHend. 

Ut.fVindhaM  swd,  that  he  felt  it  diA- 
cult  te  answer  the  argnments  of  the  hoik 
gentleman ;  since  they  were  arguments 
in  which  be  himself  was  pecolmrly  impli- 
cated. To  a  qpeedl,.  however,  so  ixyegi»- 
lar,  thoQgb  varieoe,  and  composed  of 
such*  hetevegeneua  materials,  he  should 
give  every  fotsiMe  degcBO  of  method 
that  was  in  Aie  power.  The  hen.  geo- 
tieeian  had  used  the  artifice  too  often 
•to  be  met  with  in  polemic  contiw- 
veNgr;  that  ef  changing  the  question^ 


andthenargttingupenit.    Hehadtdked 
of  plots  aim  insunrections ;  but  the  ex* 
istenee  <tf  plots  and  insun:ectione  had 
never  been  the  question.    The  queatioB 
was  the  state  ef  the  country,  wmdi,  in 
his  opinion,  wae  such  as  would  baive  led 
to  plots  and  insurrections*    It  related  te 
seditious  practices  tnthorto  miknown^  call* 
iag  loudly  for  an  efiectual  remedy*  and 
amply  justifying  every  act  that  had  been 
ad<^ted  for  we  prevention  of  their  ftrther 
progrem.    The  ^>ecies   of  insurrection 
stated  in  the  proclamation,  purported  te 
be  exactly  what  it  was:  and  when  gentle* 
men  called  lor  proofs  of  acts  of  positive 
insurrection,  they  caUed  for  proofs  of 
what  had  never  been  asserted.    Of  the 
facts  which  had  been  cited,  proofr  had 
not  been  given,  because  they  were  deemed 
unnecessary.     The  whole  coimtry  had 
teemed  with  sedkieus  publicatiens ;  and 
when  the  state  of  the  country  had  been 
talked  of  as  justifying  alarm,  was  not  that 
fact  sufficient?    Another  fact,  no  lem 
convincing  to  his  mind,  as  the  foundation 
of  nationm  fiear,  was  the  assiduity  wiA 
which  those  seditious  publications  had 
been  eircidated.    Teask  forproofaof  the 
existence  of  those  facts  was  as  absmrd  as 
te  ask  lor  proofs  of  the  existence  of  ge- 
neral Dumeurier :  and  the  minds  ef  men 
might  be  as  much  perplexed  by  questions 
from  ft  subtle  iaqmrer  on  the  one  sub^ 
as  on  the  oliier.    M^ht  not  a  man^  mm 
a  combination  o£  various  disoonnected  drr 
cumstaaees,  receive  a  convincing  imprea- 
sion  of  a  general  fhct,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  state  any  particular  proofs  ef  such 
fiK:t  ?  Would  gentlemen  be  convinced  by 
nothing  less  man  ocular  or  tangible  ev» 
deuce  of  every  subject  of  inquiry  ?   Suck 
reasoners  no  statement  woutd  satisfy ;  and 
if  he  shoidd  say,  that  there  was  a  diseoft- 
tented  spirit  at  Norwich,  they  might  ask 
what  ju(%mettt  he  could  thence  form  con> 
eeming  other  parta  of  the  kingdMi?  Bet 
it  happened,  that  hia  conviction  oeose  not 
from  knowledge  of  so  partial  a  nature. 
He  had  seen  symfjtoms  of  a  discontented 
^rit,  not  uiKerwich  only,  but  in  various 
other ^aces;  and  when  people  of  aU  de» 
seriptiens,  from  ali  parts  of  the  kingdoo^ 
seemed  to  concur  in  feeling  the  saase  spe- 
cies of  alarm,  however  &m  particular  r»- 
mours  midit  be,  such  terror  oould  not  be 
totally  mSbunded;  there  could  net  exiit 
so  much  smolm  without  iiee.    One  el  the 
charf^es  that  had  been  brought  fcrwaid 
against  gsvemment  was,t  <hat  ih$y  bad 
fiir  a  long  time  ineaat  tto  casr^ei  a«ir 
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BgB^nst  ^raiice>  aM  dierefore  had  crmited 
the  present  ahnn:  but  to  Chat  diam  no 
other  answer  appeared  necearary  uan  a 
reference  to  dates.    The  alarm  had  ex* 
isted  in  NoTember  last,  and  government 
did  not  take  their  first  laeasures  titt  De* 
cember.    That  alarm  had  called  forth 
the    different    lojal  associations  which 
had  been  so  much  misrepresentedy  but 
^^ich  tad  merited  the  highest  praise ; 
and  none  more  so  than  that  which  had 
been    so   calumniated,    of   the   Crown 
ttnd  Anchor;   an  Assodation  that  had 
mctuidly  been  the  means  of  saving  this 
country.    When  the  hon.  gentleman  won- 
dered that  he  who  had  been  in  the  habits 
of  acting  with  opposition  should  at  pr^ 
aent  act  with  aaministratien,  he  hoped 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  having  long 
represented  the  state  of  the  country  to 
fuuninistration,  and  now  supported  Uiem 
in  their  measures  taken  for  its  safety, 
<wottld  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  his 
aincerity  on  the  subject.    The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  declared  that  the  more  uniform 
and  universal  that  fear  might  have  been, 
the  more  doubt  ought  there  to  be  of  the 
existence  of  real  £ui|er  f'but  this  was  a 
new  theory ;  and  to  his  mind  it  appeared 
more  an  universality  of  fear,  than  any 
prindf^  of  panic  which  that  hon.  gentle- 
man could  have  discovered.    There  was 
not  a  writer  on  the  subject,  who  had  not 
1)oasted  that  this  was  a  new  era  in  the 
faiat^ry  of  mankind ;  an  era  when  light  was 
more  than  usually  d^sed,  and  when  pub- 
lic opinion  was  beginning  to  be  heard, 
and  could  not  be  resisted.     Other  men 
might  form  a  fiu-diferent  judgment;  they 
might  declare  that  the  engine  of  these  irre- 
sistible efforts  was  not  that  of  jiublic  opi- 
nion, but  that  it  was  the  engine  of  the 
poess,  set  to  work  by  every  possible  art 
and  addressed  to  the  passions  of  men, 
who  were  incapable  of  being  actuated  by 
an  appeal  to  their  reason.     When  these 
meant  had  already  oHrtumed  the  govern- 
ment of  a  neighbouring  country  rrom  its 
base,  ought  we  not  to  guard  n-om  such 
fatal  f^cts  ?    It  had  been  said  by  the 
agents  of  Mr.  Paine,  that  the  principles 
^ich  would  produce  the  same  event  in 
this  country  were  operating  with  the  si- 
lence and  rapidity  of  thought.    He  firmly 
believed  it!    the   fact  was    some  time 
since  to    be  ascertained  from  the    ge- 
neral opinions  of  the  people;  from  the 
fears  or  those  who  dreaded  the  event ; 
fVom  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
who  wished  it.    It  had  been  the  ruin  of 


the  goventfttent  of  fVawce»  that  tt^  «d 
not  adopt  and  carry  into  practioe  limriy 
measures  of  prevention )  and  sbcMdd  we 
not  take  wamiog  from  the  lamentable  ex* 
ample  of  that  unli^>py  country  i  Who 
were  the  governors  or  jPVance  at  this  mo- 
ment ^  People  raised  firom  the  lowest  to 
the  hiehest  situations,  who  domineered 
over  the  fairest  citios :  and  a  dbsoige  itt 
the  political  i^stem  of  this  country  woaM 
Uirow  power  mto  the  hands  of  chMictttt 
similar  to  those  in  France  who  have  M^ 
lowed  the  series  of  reformers,  too  many 
to  be  enumerated.  Was  the  probabtlitj 
of  Such  an  event  no  just  subject  of  alarm 
and  danger  i  The  massacres  of  the  fid  of 
September  were  said  to  have  been  pro^ 
ducedby  amereliandfulofmea.  If  that 
were  true,—- if  so  small  a  number  could  ae^ 
complish  so  extensive  a  mischief  in  Pari^ 
guarded  by  armed  ^oops, — could  such  a 
city  as  London  escape  the  blow  ?*— Mn 
Wmdham  then  stated  a  report  which  be 
had  heard,  of  clubs  having  been  formed, 
to  which  those  who  were  admitted  re- 
ceived money  for  ^eir  attendance,  and 
were  told  that  their  services  would  be 
wanted  on  some  future  occasion.  Such 
a  report  might  possibly  be  untrue,  bat  he 
had  certainly  heard  it,  and  he  had  heard 
it  from  people  not  connected  with  each 
other.  When  it  was  asserted,  that  such 
dubs  met  only  for  the  purpose  of  parlia* 
mentary  reform,  and  conducted  them* 
selves  m  an  orderly  manner,  he  thought 
that  the  ground  for  alarm  was  greater ; 
just  as  he  should  have  more  reason  to  fear 
an  hostile  army  on  being  told  that  it  was 
well  disciplined.  It  was  curious  that  oen<* 
tlemen  should  require  proofs  of  such  a 
fact  as  that  cf  the  opmion  entertained 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  <m 
meeting  after  the  recess,  was  pretty  good 
evidence  of  such  a  fact.  As  to  his  having 
canvassed  for  government,  he  denied  the 
assertion ;  and  he  thought  when  misrepre- 
sentations were  so  much  condemned,  that 
misrepresentations  of  such  a  nature  ought 
to  have  been  avoided.  He  had  before 
said,  and  again  asserted,  that  there  might 
exist  critical  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  to  support  administration 
was  the  first  duty  of  men  of  every  party. 
Such  was  the  case  at  present,  and  it  be- 
hoved gentlemen  to  be  upon  their  gimrd ; 
the  fire  was  suppressed  for  a  time,  but  not 
extinguished.  The  measures  of  govern- 
ment had  already  produced  good  effects. 
They  had  checked  the  operations  of  those 
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who  wibhed  to  oirerfhm  the  eonstitalion ; 
th^y  had  stopped  others  from  going  over 
to  Uieir  party ;  but  he  feared  they  had  not 
made  one  proselyte.  These  men  had  now 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  pretend 
that  no  danger  had  happened ;  like  house- 
breakers who  rested  on  their  arms,  and 
a%cted  ignorance,  when  on  the  eye  of 
detection  by  the  family  whom  their  ef- 
forts ^ad  awakened;  but  who  resolved,  as 
soon  as  suspicion  should  be  laid  asleep,  to 
renew  their  atrocities.  Mr.  Windnam 
apoke  of  the  obstinate  incredulity  of  the 
bon.  gentleman  in  persisting  to  think  that 
the  luarm  throughout  the  country  was 
created  by  administration  as  a  pretext  for 
their  subsequent  conduct;  and  asserted 
that  the  evidence  of  danger  was  indubita- 
ble, and  such  as  the  majority  of  the  House 
bad  sanctioned  by  its  assent.  He  there- 
fore totally  disapproved  of  the  present 
motion. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  that  the  conduct  of 
ministers  would  have  met  his  approbation, 
could  be  have  believed  that  grounds  of 
alarm  really  existed ;  but  he  believed  no 
auch  thing. 

The  Xj)rd  Mayor  (Sir  James  Saunder- 
Bon)  said,  that  Mr.  Windham  had  so  ably 
answered  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  mover, 
that  he  would  not  attempt  to  enter  much 
at  large  into  the  subject;  but  with  the 
leave  of  the  House,  he  should  take  the 
liberty  to  state  a  few  facts,  which,  though 
they  might  not  tend  to  strengthen  the 
general  opinion  of  the  House  as  to  the 
existence  of  Jacobin  societies  and  sedi- 
tious practices  in  the  capital,  might  per- 
haps contribute  a  little  to  remove  the 
persevering  credulity  of  the  hon.  mover. 
Soon  afler  the  promulgation  of  the  kins's 
proclamation  in  May,  he  had  felt  it  his 
particular  duty,  as  approaching  to  the 
high  station  in  the  city  which  he  had  now 
the  honour  to  fill,  to  make  dib'gent  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  end  of  those  danger- 
ous practices  at  that  time  stated  to  pre- 
vail; in  consequence  of  which,  he  was 
soon  apprized,  not  by  anonymous  or  hear- 
say information,  but  by  ue  evidence  of 
parties  who  were  present,  and  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  magistrates  on 
their  guard,  and  from  a  true  regard  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country,  had 
affected  to  engage  in  all  the  mad  and  des- 
perate projects  at  that  time  in  agitation, 
that  numerous  societies  were  formed  in 
the  metropolis,  frequently  assembling, 
under  the  specious  pretext,  certainly,  of 
obtaining  a  reform  in  parlidment|  or 
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ciated  as  Friends  of  the  People.  And 
here  he  begged  to  be  clearly  understood 
us  not  intending  the  slightest  reflecti<Hi 
on  a  very  respectable  body  of  gentlemen^ 
publicly  associated,  under  a  similar  ^pel- 
lation,  m  another  place ;  for  their  purpose 
had  been  openly  and  manfully  avowed, 
and  the  rank  of  the  parties  and  the  great 
stake  which  several  of  them  held  in  the 
country,  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
them  to  be  implicated,  in  Uie  slightest  de- 

Sree,  by  what  he  should  offer  to  the  Houses 
ut  the  fact  was,  that  under  one  or  the 
other  of  those  denominations*  those  socie- 
ties which  had  been  checked  di:^ng  the 
summer,  by  the  progress  of  the   allied 
powers,  became  exceedingly  aptive,  and 
mcreased  in .  proportion  to  the  reverse 
which  followed ;  S  or  900  new  memben 
being  admitted  in  one  week.  These  socie-      \ 
ties  adopted  in  the  widest  extreme  the 
principles  of  Tom  Paine,  and  inculcated 
under  the  name  of  a  reform  in  parliament, 
principles  totally  subversive  of  our  h^py 
constitution.    French  opinions  were  re- 
commended uniformly  and  artfully  at  all 
the  various  clubs,  and  disseminated  with 
the  utmost  industry,  into  all  the  comers 
of  the  kingdom,  and  under  the  forms  of 
Frencli  modes,  assembling  by  the  phrases 
of"  Citizen  and  Equal,"  «  No  King,"  «  N© 
Nobles,"  "  No  clergy,"  were  the  subjects 
of  their  discussions ;  and  the  only  remedy 
pointed  out  by  the  leaders,  was  the  de9> 
perate  extremity  of  creating  a  new  organ, 
namely,  a  convention  of  Englishmen ;  it 
being  roundly  asserted,  that  parliament 
itself  was  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  any 
other  resource.    Those  views  appearing 
to  him  equally  monstrous  and  incredible, 
he  had  given  to  them  but  little  of  credence 
until  he  found,  about  the  period  when  he 
took  the  mayoralty  chair,  that  the  infor- 
mation, which  had  been  given  to  him  so 
early  as  the  middle  of  September,  of  an 
address  to  the  National  Convention,  from 
several  of  those  societies,  a  measure  which 
he  then   disbelieved  was  actually  pre- 
sented, and  favourably  received  at  the 
bar  of  that  body  of  legislators :  he  became 
from  that  moment  pretty  well  convinced 
of  the  authenticity  and  value  of  his  com- 
munications, and  he  put  it  &irly  to  the 
House  to  decide,  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances stated,  he  was  not  bound  in 
duty  to  take  every  measure  which  pru- 
dence could  suggest,  both  of  precaution 
and  prevention.    And  the  citizens  of  Loo* 
don,  to  their  immortal  honour,  had  so 
warmly   seconded  his^^^deavpursi  th^t 
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those  flocteties  were  considerably  check- 
ed ;  and  Aej  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  their  loyal  and  grateful  thanks  to 
Ilia  majesty*  for  his  paternal  care  in  as- 
aembling  his  parliainent ;  and  takinff  those 
wise  and  vigonms  measures  which  had  se- 
cured the  peace  of  the  capital,  and  Uie 
Ifappiness  and  welfare  of  the  country. 
The  steps  in  the  mean  time  taken  in  the 
city,  were  neither  harsh  nor  oppressive. 
The  raagtstrates  only  infortning  the  pub- 
licans to  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
admission  of  bodies  of  men  unknown  to 
the  neighbourhood,  because  wherever 
seditions  assemblies  should  be  permitted, 
their  licence  could  not  be  reoewed; 
and  in  all  the  cases  of  anonymous  in- 
formation, it  was  his  constant  rule  to 
act  upon  them  in  no  other  way,  than 
b^  sending  for  the  parties,  stating  the 
circumstances,  hearing  their  answer^  and 
then  dismissing  them  with  friendly  advice. 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  would  reply  to  die 
observation  of  the  hon.  mover  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sixpenny  society  expelled  from 
the  King's  Arms  in  ComhilL  That  so- 
c^y  usually  consisted  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  persons,  who  met  weekly  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  political  subjects, 
of  a  delicate  and  important  nature.  It  so 
happened,  that  information  was  brought 
to  him,  that  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
iiMemiption  alluded  to,  the  chairman  pub- 
licly declared,  without  any  material  oppo- 
sition, that  he  held  republican  principles  ; 
and,  after  stating  to  the  company  details 
of  riots  in  sundry  places,  and  particularly 
an  attempt  to  pfant  the  tree  of  liberty  in 
Dundee,  he  added,  that  <<  he  lamented  we 
were  not  so  forward/'  Notwithstanding 
this,  his  lordship  acted  only  in  that  busi- 
ness on  the  general  application  of  the  de- 
puty, common  council,  and  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  ward,  and  at  the  particular 
request  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  idio 
honestly  expressed  to  him  his  strong  dis- 
like of  their  late  proceedings,  and  his  de- 
termination to  put  a  stop  to  them ;  for 
which  purpose,  ne  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  civil  power.  His  lordship  concluded 
with  submitting  his  conduct  to  the  judg- 
n)ent  of  the  Hous^,  and  declaring  that  he 
should  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  froA  the  speech  of 
his  hon.  friend  ( Mr.  Windham )  at  least 
till  towards  the  conclusion  of  it,  he  had 
hoped  for  a  speedy  determination  of  the 
debate.  He  would  not  say,  that  he  was 
not  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  pre- 
sent motion,  but  his  anxiety  was  greatly. 
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lessened,  from  the  reflecfioBi  that  great 
part  of  its  object  had  been  already  ob« 
tained ;  for  to  have  drawn  from  his  honr 
friend,  now  so  strenuous  a  supporter  oi^ 
and  so  much  in  the  confidence  df  the  mi« 
nister,  a  total  disavowal  of  all  those  sup* 
posed  plots  and  insurrections  by  which  the 
late  alarm  had  been  excited,  was  undoubt* 
ediy  a  great  point  gained.  His  hoQ«  friend 
hadi  now  expressly  acknowledged,  that 
no  insurrections  or  plots,  in  the  sense 
meant  by  the  mover  of  Uie  present  ques- 
tion, had  ever  existed.  But  did  diis  agree 
with  what  had  been  held  out  by  ministers  ? 
No :  plots  and  insurrections  of  different 
kindt,  and  in  different  places,  had  been 
held  forth ;  a  conspiracy  had  even  beep 
talked  of  for  taking  possession  of  the 
Tower,  and  the  time  specified  when  it 
was  to  have  taken  place.  All  this,  how* 
ever,  was  now  given  up.  His  hon.  friend 
seemed  fond  of  dealing  altogether  in  ge- 
nerals, and  in  his  support  of  the  pres^it 
administration,  he  had  adopted  the  pru- 
dent plan  of  giving  up  both  fact  and 
argument ;  for  he  could  otherwise  give 
them  no  consistent  support.  He  com- 
plained of  being  misrepresented  when  he 
was  stated  to  have  said  that  be  gave  mi- 
m'sters  his  support,  because  he  entertained 
a  bad  opinion  of  them:  but  he  did  un- 
questionably say,  that  his  obligation  to 
strengthen  the  executive  goveinment 
might  become,  on  that  account,  the  more 
bindins;.  There  seemed,  therefore,  little 
ffrouna  to  complain  of  misrepresentatioo^ 
Was  it  however,  said  Mr.  Fox,  or  could  it 
be  deemed  unreasonable,  that  the  denial 
now  given  by  his  hon.  friend  should  be 
given  formally  by  the  House,  that  they 
might  give  a  vote  of  quiet  to  the  mindb 
of  the  pe<^le  ?  This,  the  fortifications  at 
the  Tower,  and  other  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  minds  of  the  pe6- 
ple  with  serious  alarm,  rendered  the  more 
indispensably  requisite.^Mr.Fox  next  ad- 
verted to  what  had  been  said  of  the  clubs 
at  Cromer,  in  Norfolk ;  and  urged,  that 
if  his  hon.  friend  had  been  so  much  mis- 
informed, as  he  had  undoubtedly  been, 
with  respect  to  what  had  happened  in  a 
village  within  two  miles  of  his  own  house, 
he  should  have  hoped  it  might  have  led 
him  to  be  more  jealous  of  the  information 
he  received  as  to  other  clubs  and  associar. 
tions.  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  and  his 
friends  were  not  obstinate  infidels ;  they 
desired  only  to  be  convinced,  and  would 
readily  alter  their  opinion  if  they  saw  any 
reasonable  evidence  to  induce  them  so  (» 
'   t«N) 
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do.    As  to  what  had  been  said  by  his  hon. 
friend,    that  no  pretext  had  been  held 
forth  by  miuisters  to  justify  the  proclama- 
tions for  calb'ng  out  the  militia,    and  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  but  that  they 
had  fairly  and  distinctly  stated  the  fact ; 
he  mut  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  a  true 
fact  might  frequently  be  used  as  a  false 
pretext;    and  here,  by  his  hon.  friend's 
own  account  of  the  matter,  the  insurrec- 
tions satisfied  at  most  but  the  letter  of  the 
law ;  while  a  cause  totally  difierent,  and 
unconnected  either  with  these  insurrec- 
tions or  with  the  purview  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament, was  recurred  to  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  spirit  of  the  act.    The  worthy  chief 
magistrate  for  the  city  had  observed,  that 
the  number  of  disafiected  had  decreas- 
ed m  November,  but  that  they  now  in- 
creased.    And  was  not  a  war  the  very 
means  of  procuring  such  increase ;    Mr. 
Fox  now  adverted  to  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Reeves's  association  in  receiving  and 
considering  anonymous  informations,  and 
tfansmitting  them  to  government ;  which 
lie  reprobated  in  the  strongest  and  most 
eraphatioal  terms,  as  destructive  both  of 
the  peace  and  character  of  individuals  in  all 
probability  innocent,  and  totally  subver- 
sive of  every  principle  of  liberty.— With 
respect  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Fox  said  it  wafi  undoubtedly 
true^  that  many  of  those  friends  whom  he 
highly  respected,  and  with  whom  he  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  think  and  act, 
entertained  a  much  greater  deeree  of  alarm^ 
than  he  did,  and,  of  course,  differed  with 
him  in  some  degree  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
support  which  should  be  given  at  this  time 
to  the  executive  government.  They  acted,, 
he  knew,  on  the  most  honourable  prin- 
ciples ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  also  to 
know,  that  that  temporary  disagreement  in 
opinion  on  the  present  occasion,  made  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  great  line  of  their 
political  principles;  in  their  disapprobation 
both  of  the  general  system  of  the  present 
administration,  and  of  the  way  by  which 
they  came  into  office.    He  said,  that  the 
direct  lie  had  now  been  given  to  the  con- 
tents of  many  pamphlets  equally  danger- 
ous with  any  of  Faine's  books,  particularly 
one,  called  the  Dream  of  an  Englishman, 
and  others ;  which  had  been  industriously 
circulated  to  spread  alarm  and  distress 
over  the  face  of  the  country.    Was  it  to 
be  held  a  justifiable  expedient  of  govern- 
ment to  tell  the  public,  that  treasons  and 
conspiracies  existed,  and  neither  to  pro- 
secute xux  endeavour  to  discover  the  con^ 


spirators  and  truton  ?  He  and  his  Snenda 
might  be  supposed  to  speak  as  if  the  j  felt 
galled  upon  the  subject.    He  owned  he 
did  speaK  with  some  such  feeling,  because 
he  knew  it  had  been  confidently  said,  that 
letters  had  been  written  by  him  and  hi* 
friends,  to  persons  in  France,  of  a  danger- 
ous tendency,  and  that  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  lenity  of  ministers  that  they  were 
not  produced.    If  ministers  were  m  pos- 
session of  any  such  letters,  he  diallei^ged 
them  to  the  proof.    But  he  should  be  told, 
it  was  an  awkward  thing  to  produce  letters 
opened  at  the  post-office.     To  that  he 
should  answer,  the  awkwardness  was  in 
opening  them  at  the  post-office.    It  did, 
however,  so  happen,  that  for,  he  belieYed, 
more  than  two  years,  he  had  not  had  oc- 
casion to  write  a  single  letter  to  France, 
except  one  to  an  English  friend  (lord  Lau- 
derdale^ when  at  Paris.    Again  he  should 
be  tola,    that  he  had  seen  Frenchmen 
in  this  country;    that  he  had  seen  the 
French  minister.    He  had  seen  Frenchmem 
here,  and  had  seen  the  French  minister ; 
but  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  it  was  any 
crime  for  him  or  any  gentleman  to  see  the 
minister  sent  to  our  court  from  any  coun- 
try.   He  knew  of  no  law  by  which  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  like  senators  of  Ventce» 
were  prohibited  from  even  conversing  with 
the  ministers  of  foreign  states.    Was  it 
not  a  situation  of  the  country  horrible  to 
relate,   that   men's  correspondence  and 
conversation  were  to  be  pried  into  with 
such  inquisitorial  jealousy,  as  to  make  it 
dangerous    for  them   to    conmiit  their 
thoughts  to  paper,  or  to  converse  with  a 
stranger  but  m  the  presence  of  a  third  per- 
son  ?    Let  the  House  do  away  all  these 
suspicions  and  rumours  by  an  honest  in- 

Suiry,  and  restore  the  public  to  that  free- 
om  and  confidence,  both  of  writing  and 
speech,  which  it  was  the  pride  of  our  con- 
stitution to  bestow,  and  which  became  the 
frank  and  open  character  of  a  free  peo- 
ple.— His  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  these 
plotters  against  the  constitution  were  only 
quiet  like  a  gang  of  housebreakers  who 
had  disturbed  the  family,  watching  for  aa 
opportunity  to  repeat  the  attempt :  but 
what  would  be  the  conduct  of  his  hon» 
friend  if  he  were  really  alarmed  by  house- 
breakers ?  Would  he  make  no  inquiry  to 
discover  the  gang,  and  thereby  prevent 
them  from  repeating  the  attempt?  Or 
would  he  adopt  the  spirit  of  a  bill  once 
proposed  in  that  House,  in  consequence 
of  numerous  burglaries,  of  which  Jews 
were  suspected  to  be  the  perpetratocs  t 
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The  tenor  of  this  bill  was,  that  any  Jew 
or  suspected  person  seen  looking  down  an 
mrea,  should  be  guilty  of  death.  If  the 
House  refused  to  inquire  into  the  grounds 
of  the  suspicions  to  which  they  had  given 
Ctie  sanction  of  their  belief,  they  put  every 
person  upon  whom  suspicion  fell  into  al- 
most as  bad  a  situation  as  the  suspected 
persons  under  such  a  bill.  A  circum- 
stance respecting  the  secession  of  some 
gentlemen  from  the  Whig  club  had  been 
alluded  to, which  he  could  have  wisl^ed  had 
not  been  mentioned  in  that  place.  The 
hon.  gentleman  said  he  had  canvassed  for 
no  persons  to  join  him  in  that  secession : 
but  was  not  the  very  mode  in  which  he 
bad  done  it  a  canvass  ?  He  was  sure  that 
tlie  hon.  gentleman  was  his  friend,  because 
he  told  him  so :  he  knew  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  hon.  gentleman ;  but  had  he 
no  other  proofs  but  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned^  and  the  publication  connected 
-with  it,  he  should  not  be  so  presumptuous 
as  to  hope  that  any  friendship  existed  be- 
tween them.  His  hon.  friend,  whom  he 
never  suspected  of  intending  to  support 
administration  in  any  other  mode  than  that 
which  he  professed,  was,  perhaps,  raising 
a  sort  of  independent  corps,  and  some 
might  be  induced  to  join  it,  preferring 
that  mode  of  quitting  their  old  friends  to 
a  more  open  desertion.  But  his  hon.  friend 
would  recollect,  that  these  independent 
companies,  when  once  raised,  wnere  al- 
ways incorporated  with  the  regular  batta- 
lions. The  operation  of  fear  was  not  easily 
(udculated,  when  they  saw  already  that  it 
had  made  a  chancellor.  To  his  hon.  friend 
it  had  produced  only  reputation.  He  was 
now  extolled  as  one  of  the  very  first  men 
in  the  country,  not  for  those  virtues  and 
abilities  that  well  entitled  him  to  the  rank, 
but  for  his  quick  sense  of  alarm,  and  his 
perseverance  in  dismay.  When  fear  could 
thus  confer  both  profit  and  reputation, 
there  was  no  saying  to  what  men  might 
aspire  by  this  glorious  kind  of  magnani- 
mous timidity.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with 
declaring,  tfiat  he  was  still  incredulous, 
and  should  vote  for  inquiry ;  which  was 
never  more  necessary  than  when  the  situa^ 
tion  of  the  country  was  apprehended  to  be 
danaerous. 

Mr.  WindhavHy  in  explanation,  said,  he 
had  stated  that  insurrections,  however 
they  might  justify  the  conduct  of  minis- 
tersy  were  not  the  ground  of  his  opinions, 
or  of  his  conduct,  but  the  general  state  of 
the  country.  With  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  Hr.  Beevesy  be  bad  praised  only  in 


general  terms  his  giving  birth  to  the  as- 
sociations which  had  done  so  much  good. 
With  the  mode  of  receiving  anonymous 
information,  he  was  not  acquainted,  he  had 
not  commended  it,  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  condemn  it.  He  begged  to  be 
understood  as  giving  no  opinion  upon  it ; 
if  in  any  proceeding  which  he  had  tnought 
it  his  duty  to  adopt,  there  was  an  air  of 
hostility  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  there  was 
no  man  that  lamented  it  more  sincerely 
than  himself. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  as  they  were  divi- 
ded into  the  alarmed  and  the  alarmists, 
it  was  a  great  addition  to  his  alarm,  to 
hear  a  great  statesman  advance  principles, 
which  our  government,  and  every  rational 
society,  totally  disclaimed,  'fhe  nght 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  in  substance, 
that  if  a  domestic  faction  was  combined 
with  a  foreign  enemy,  we  must  not  declare 
war  againt  the  foreign  enemy,  for  fear  of 
strengthening  the  domestic  faction.  Very 
differently  had  our  ancestors  thought  and 
acted  at  the  Revolution,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  of  George  Ist,  and  George 
2d ;  at  each  of  those  periods  there  were 
many  persons  at  home  dissatisfied  with 
the  government,  but  that  did  not  deter  mi-* 
nisters  from  declaring  war  against  France. 
To  be  deterred  by  any  such  motive,  would 
be  to  declare  faction  triumphant.  To  the 
reverse  of  such  policy  was  it  owing  that 
we  had  been  able  to  preserve  our  monar- 
chy, our  Peers,  and  our  Commons.  Were 
we  to  wait  till  France  could  turn  against 
us  the  force  of  the  countries  she  had  con- 
quered and  pillaged?  for  that  was  Iter 
mode  of  making  war.  Till  Dumourier  had 
plundered  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, that  they  might  be  said  to  be  the 
same?— The  hon.  gentleman  had  opened 
his  motion  in  a  style  of  gaiety  which,  in 
another  person,  might  have  been  thought 
to  savour  of  maJignity ;  but  his  arguments 
were  not  very  conclusive.  If  it  was  said 
that  the  ministers  had  excited  a  false  alarm, 
from  their  terrors  of  a  parliamentary  re«* 
form,  it  might  be  asked,  whence  came 
those  terrors?  Neither  the  hon.  mover, 
nor  his  hon.  friend  near  him  ( Mr.  Grey), 
though  they  were  always  talking  of  reform, 
had  ever  made  any  motion  on  the  subject. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. Fox)  had 
always  declared,  that  he  had  never  seen 
any  plan  of  reform  t)f  which  he  thought 
so  well  as  to  propose  it  to  the  House; 
aud  it  was  not  very  candid  in  any  man,  who 
saw  &e  iubjea  in  that  point  of  vitWy  to  be 
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goadioff  others  to  uodertake  it.  Ifhe  mi- 
nuter bad  done  more  on  the  subject  than 
pay  man  in  the  House— more  than  he 
thought  it  wise  for  any  man  to  do.  He 
had  twice  moved  itin  parliam«it»  and  once 
mt  it  recommended  from  the  throne;  the 
Ifitter  was  a  measure  of  whidi  he  most 
pointedly  disapproved^  as  tending  to  make 
the  people  beheve  that  they  were  not  pro~ 
perly  represented.  He  had"  heard  many 
motions  for  these  reforms,  and  had  always 
opposed,  but  never  dreaded  them,  while 
previous  ateps  were  not  takoi  to  mfiise  into 
the  people  oistrust  and  contempt  of  their 
represAtatives.  He  said,  he  had  ever 
been  and  continued  to  be  an  enemy  to  a 
parliamentary  reform,  because  he  thought 
4hat  a  proposition  of  the  kind  was  a  mode 
of  teUing  the  people  that  thev  were  not 
represented,  at  a  time  when  that  House 
e&cted  every  object  of  representation, 
and  answered  all  the  purposes  of  good  go* 
▼emment ;  and  he  therefore  conceived  it 
to  be  a  measure  that  would  endanger  a 
onain  and  essential  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Burke  expressed  a 
hope  that  Mr.  Grey  had  given  up  his  in- 
tention of  making  a  motion  respecting  a 
reform  in  parliament,  and  presuming  that 
either  that  was  the  case,  or  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  meant  to  delay  it  for  a  while, 
he  commended  his  prudence.  Whether 
something  mieht  not  be  done  to  correct 
unimportant  defects  here  or  there,  he  nei- 
ther knew  nor  cared,  while  the  seneral  sys- 
tem  was  preserved  entire ;  and  to  that  he 
feared  no  danger  from  sober  discussion  in 
that  House,  independent  of  &ctiou8  com- 
binations  abroad. 

The  war,  Mr.  Burke  said,  gave  no  solid 
increase  of  power  to  the  minister.  By  it 
be  hazarded  much  more  than  be  could 
gain.  He  risked  that  which  was  the  ba^ 
of  his  popularity,  his  system  of  finance ; 
and  consequently  had  no  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest  for  doing  that  lake  which  he 
Ought  to  have  done  eany.  The  victorious 
enemy  whom  we  had  to  engage  (and  sorry 
be  was  to  say  that  they  were  victorious; 
bad  long  been  connected  with  a  faction  at 
home»  whose  object  was,  to  force  us  into 
an  dliance  with  the  French,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  jointly  prop^ating  their  mis- 
chievous principles*  To  prove  this,  he 
read  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  Revolution  Society  in  1791  with 
twenty*  seven  Jacobm  societies  in  France, 
and  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  for  that  year, 
to  show  that  thsy  wore  not  men  of 
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station  or  inconsiderable  mfliienGe.  Oftlie 
sentiments  contuned  in  this  correspoo^ 
deacet  a11  adverse  to  theconstituticKi,  two 
persons,  not  members  of  the  soQety^  bad 
put  their  names  in  testimony  of  approba- 
tion.   These  were  Mr.  Paine  aiia  Dr» 
Priestley ;   the  former  now  a  member  of 
the  French  Convention,  apd  the  latter, 
(his  great  services  to  philosophy,  poUtiesy 
and  religion,  not  having  been  aufficieiitly 
rewarded  in  this  country),  had  been  ho- 
noured with  the  citizenship  of  Francse,  be- 
cause he  had  declared  hostility  to  the 
constitution  of  EngUmd.    When  be  knew 
that  this  had  been  going  on  for  four  yeaiSy 
was  his  alarm  to  1^  called  a  vain  alarm  ? 
On  the  18th  of  November,  a  set  of  £jig* 
lishmen  at  Paris  had  presented  an  address 
to  the  Convention,  imploring  their  good 
offices  in  new  modelling  the  British  coo- 
stitution ;  and  on  the  next  day  was  passed 
the  famous  decree  for  encouraging  rebel* 
lion  in  every  country.    Another  sooietj 
had  made  a  donation  for  carrying  on  tlie 
crusade  of  French  liberty,  which  the  Con- 
vention was  ^praciously  pleased  to  accept, 
and  promise  m  return  aid  and  protection 
to  its  new  subjects.    He  begged  to  dis- 
claim  such  protection.     He  would  sot 
have  Dumourier,  powerful  as  he  thott|^t 
him,  to  protect  the  British  oonatiUttioa 
He  would  trust  rather  to  our  own  nunis- 
ters,  were  his  opinion  of  them  ten  tiows 
worse  than  it  was.    Messrs.  Cooper  and 
Watt  had  presented  an  address,  imd  cai^ 
ried  the  British  colours  in  a  procession ; 
and  on  idiat  occasion  ?  the  most  infamous 
that  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  goveni- 
menu    A  set  of  soldiers  had  been  tried  bv 
a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  ibe  caf- 
lies.    These  were  fit  men  for  the  repwli- 
cans  of  Paris.    They  might  be  useful— 
though  bad  soldiers,   they  mi^  be  good 
mur£rers.    They  were  reletted  in  coa- 
tempt  of  the  assembly  then  sitting,  brought 
to  Paris,  and  oaraded  in  triumjpii  Ihrou^ 
the  hall.    On  tois  detestable  occasioi^  Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt  carried  the  BntiA 
colours.    They  were  locked  in  the  filter* 
niaing  embrace.    They  received  the  fii» 
temizing  kias.    They  went  firom  the  hsU 
of  the  Assembly   to    the  fasU  of  the 
Jacobins,  where  they  kissed  the  Moody 
cheek  of  Marat,  the  iron  cheek  of  Fhto 
instead  of  Proserpine. 

"What  ardent  tiansporU  through  their  ^ 
soms  ran, 

Clasp'd  in  th'  embraces  of  the  godlike  man !  ^ 
At  Mandiestera  subscription  was  oMaed 
far  the  widowa  of  tfaa  Mafieiaoii  vfiaftV 
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43D  the  lOthof  At^iutt.    The  nasMcra  of 
she  lOih  of  August  wa» never  Called  by  its 
proper  naiae ;  the  nnuders  cemiaitted  on 
chat  dey  whidi  misdeied  the  constitution, 
^ere  not  ouirdersy  but  ect$  df  natienal  ja«- 
lice,  of  which  ail  were  emulous  to  share 
the  glory*    When  Brissot,  Petion»  and 
thcor  party»  had  murdered  or  filled  the  pri- 
aoaa  with  their  opponents^  and  obtained 
power  for  themadves,  they  became  all  of 
a  sodden  great  lovers  of  order;  but  when 
another  party  that  wished  to  supplant  than 
jnurdered  these  very  pnsonerst  which  they 
were  suffered  to  do  unopposed,  and  were 
preparing  to  remove  the  new  men  in 
power,  as  they  had  removed  their  prede- 
cessors, then,  and  not  till  then,  they  ex* 
claimed  against  the  massacre  of  Septem- 
ber as  a  Uiing  totally  different  from  the 
massacre  of  August,  and  in  which  the  na- 
tion had  no  part.    What  was  murder  in 
one  month  was  not  murder  in  another. 
Thej;  reminded  him  of  the  directions  in  old 
almanacks^-in  such  a  month  let  blood— in 
such  another  take  cooling  physic.  But  the 
people  were  not  quite  so  nice  in  their  dis- 
tinctions as  the  Convention.    When  the 
latter  ordered  that  the  murderers  of  Sep- 
tember should  be  prosecuted,  the  forty- 
ei^ht  sections  came  with  an  address,  and 
said  **  these  murders  were  our  act ;  they  too 
were  national  murders :  we  were  all  en- 
gaged in  them :  will  you  prosecute  eight 
hundred  thousand  people  i    They  did  not 
ascribe  these  moroers  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  an  ex- 
cuse first  invented  for  them  in  that  House; 
they  said,  that  the  persons  murdered  were 
aristocrats,   who  had  contrived  to  get 
U>emselves  crowded  into  all  the  prisons, 
Irom  which,  as  from  so  many  forts,  they 
might  sally  forth  on  the  Jacooins,  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.    What  would  Uie 
hon.  gentleman,  who  was  such  a  critic  in 

Sots,  say  toso  well-devised  a  plot  as  this? 
T.  Burke  dwelt  upon  this  topic  for  a 
considerable  time,  enumerating  the  priests 
and  the  women  that  were  murdered. 
Among  these  was  the  prinoess  of  Lamballe. 
It  happened  that  her  head  was  cut  off,  and 
it  happened,  that  next  day  M.  Egalit^  got 
her  jomture.  [Mr  Fox,  by  seme  gesture, 
expressed  his  disbeiief  of  this.  Mr.  Burke 
haikily  asked,  if  it  wasuntrue  ?  Mr.Fox 
saidt  certainly ;  but  not  more  untrue  than 
mudi  of  what  he  had  stated  besides.  Mr. 
Burke  seid,  he  had  stated  notUag  but  on 
inqairy,  and  with  the  paoe&  in 
Mien;  and  any  aiaaithas  said  his 
\  wises  uBKniet  aithsutrsesifiiting 


his 


them,  and  showing  how  diey  w^ie  so,  .Wat 
a  calumniator.  Mr.  Fox  called  to  order* 
and  said,  if  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  kneant 
to  afiroDt  him  personally,  he  should  do 
that  elsewhere.  With  respect  to  his  asser- 
tions, six  of  them  had  been  confuted  in 
one  day.  Mr.  Burke  was  again  going  on 
with  the  same  subject,  when  the  Speaker 
reminded  him  that  it  had  no  relation  to 
the  question  before  the  House.] 

Mr.  Burke  continued.  He  said,  the 
subject  was  not  introduced  into  the  debate 
by  him.  He  could  not  bear  patiently  at« 
tempts  to  pervert  the  English  character 
by  apologies  for  murd^^  A  newspaper, 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  the  month  of 
November,  attempted  to  apologize  fcr 
those  murders,  as  acts  of  substantial  jus* 
tice,  though  shocking  to  humanity.  Mo. 
Burke  pursued  his  subject  in  &e  way 
of  question  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  being  again 
called  to  order,  adverted  to  Mr.  Sheiidan'k 
charge  of  bad  taste  for  introducing  the 
trick  of  a  dagger  on  a  former  debate; 
whose  manner,  he  said,  seemed  rather  to 
be  borrowed  from  his  new  connexions 
than  to  be  the  natund  growth  of  his  old 
principles.  He  read  a  long  letter  from 
a  manufacturer  at  Birmingham,  giving  an 
account  of  the  order  given  by  Dr.  Maxwell 
for  making  daggers  there,  and  said,  the 
CHily  error  he  had  committed  in  mentionior 
the  business  before,  was  in  stating  thiS 
three  thousand  were  ordered  and  seventy 
two  made ;  whereas  in  fact  ten  thousand 
were  ordered,  and  four  thousand  had 
been  made.  He  remarked  <m  some  pub* 
lication  by  a  Mr.  Oswald,  now  in  Psri^ 
who  expressed  his  hopes  that  aU  govern^ 
ment  by  representation  would  soon  be  at 
an  end,  and  that  France  would  be  freed 
from  the  iron  yoke  of  property.  This 
was  now  in  agitation  all  over  rrance.  The 
old  proprietors  were  pretty  well  got  rid 
of  by  murder  or  cmifiscation.  Those 
who  had  shared  in  the  plunder  were  endear 
vouring  to  make  a  stand,  but  they  would 
soon  be  overpowered.  The  sovereiffnty 
of  the  people  was  the  most  false,  wicked, 
and  mischievous  doctrine  that  ever  could 
bepreadiedtothem.  It  was  false,  because 
they  had  no  means  of  exerdsing  their  so* 
vereignty.  And  why  was  it  broached  9 
Under  a  delusion,  to  strip  them  of  their 
natural  gittrdians,  to  kill  the  shepherd 
and  his  dogs,  and  make  way  for  the  wol^s* 
If  the  majority  of  the  public  was  t9  t^ 
taken  not  by  weight,  but  by  tale,  the 
most  ignorsnt  wouM  elect,  ana  notie<-iHKi 
the.omb)r  and  tfas  wtekM  w«ufa)be4lleiN 
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ed.  It  was  said  to  be  dangerous  to  intro- 
duce an  opposition  of  interest  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Was  not  this  Very 
opposition  now  die  question  all  over 
France  and  Flanders?    The  right  hon. 

^tleman  who  warned  the  House  of  this 
ger,  said,  the  man  who  possessed  no 
property  had  as  much  interest  in  the 
constitution  and  good  order  of  society 
as  the  man  who  did.  True,  an  interest 
irisible  to  every  well-informed  man,  but  by 
no  means  so  to  the  ignorant.  The  mo- 
ment that  equality  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  was  adopted  as  therule  of  go- 
Yemment,  property  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  religion,  morality,  and  law,  which 
grew  out  of  property,  would  fall  with  it. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  talked 
of  desertions  from  the  party  of  which  he 
was  the  leader,  from  weariness  of  travelling 
•o  long  in  the  barren  track  of  opposition. 
The  deserts  of  Arabia  had  no  charms  for 
these  deserters :  but  perhaps,  if  a  caravan 
travelling  through  tnese  deserts  should 
find  that  their  leader,  from  passion  or 
obstinacy,  had  wandered  from  the  right 
road,  and  that  by  following  him  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  some  plun- 
dering sheik,  they  might  be  allowed  to 
think  a  little  of  their  own  safety,  and  take 
measures  for  securing  it,  independent  of 
the  caravan  bashaw.  He  could  say  for 
himself,  that  he  had  deserted  no  party, 
and  that  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  act  there  was  not  one  that 
differed  from  him  in  opinion  on  the  present 
state  of  affidrs,  or  disapproved  of  a  single 
vote  he  had  given  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session.  Those  who  liad  inciden- 
tally joined  that  party  by  the  way  had  no 
claim  upon  him.  He  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  abilities, 
bift  he  could  not  submit  his  judgment 
implicitiv  to  the  abilities  of  any  man. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  learned 
from  Dr.  Price,  that  kings  might  be  ca- 
ahiered,  but  seemed  to  forget  that  the 
leaders  of  parties  could  do  wrong.  Yet 
If  the  leader  should  seem  to  consider  the 
party  as  made  only  for  him,  instead  of 
considering  himself  as  but  a  part  of  it ; 
if  he  should  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  with- 
out consent  or  consultation ;  if  he  should 
make  speeches  and  motions,  as  if  he  meant 
to  say,  «  you  dislike  what  I  did  to  day, 
I  will  do  more  to-morrow ;  if  you  disap* 
prove  of  what  I  do  to-morrow,  worse 
awaits  you  for  the  day  after  that  ;"  it 
might  then  be  supposed  that  the  party 
~n  at  liberty  to  leave  him.    Mr.  Burke 


{lursued  this  allusion  to  a  considerable 
ength,  tending  to  convey  an  idea  that 
Mr.  Fox  had  acted  dunn^  the  pres«zt 
session  without  eonstilting  with  his  friends. 
Fears,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  had 
made  a  chancellor.  In  times  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  those  who  saw  the  clanger, 
were  meritorious  in  accepting  offices  of 
trust  and  respohsibility.  In  such  times 
every  sacrifice  to  the  public  good  must 
be  made  by  every  good  citiasea.  Hie 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  had  sacri* 
ficed  no  interest  to  the  value  of  a  cat's 
whisker.  He  was  only  sacrificing  to  the 
vilest  idol  that  ever  was  set  up.  Mr. 
Burke  concluded  with  discussing  the  dif^ 
ference  between  part^  and  faction,  and 
expressing  his  entire  disapprobation  of  the 
present  motion. 

Colonel  Macleod  said,  the  right  hos. 
gentleman  had  ventured  to  renew  one  of 
the  most  unconstitutional  propositions  he 
had  ever  laid  down,  namely,  that  the  li- 
ving mass  of  humanity  did  not  enter  into 
the  constitution.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
surrections in  Scotland,  he  quoted  a  re- 
corded speech  by  the  president  of  the 
court  of  session,  expressing  the  surprise 
and  concern  of  the  court,  on  being  in- 
formed of  these  insurrections  by  the  lung's 
proclamation,  and  the  debates  in  parha- 
ment.  Thus  these  insurrections,  which  bad 
been  stated  as  the  cause  of  the  late  extra- 
ordinary measures,  were  totally  unknown 
to  the  fifteen  judges  of  Scotland,  till  sig- 
nified to  them  by  the  proclamation,  which 
they  could  not  believe,  till  confirmed  by 
the  debates  in  parliament. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  opposed  his  motion  had  said  so  little 
that  was  applicable,  and  that  little  tending 
rather  to  confirm,  than  to  refute  the  pro- 
priety of  it,  that  he  had  nothing  to  reply 
to.  With  respect  to  any  harshness  of  ^- 
pression  imputed  to  him,  no  affectation  of 
candour  should  ever  induce  him  to  spare 
those  whose  conduct  seemed  studiously 
calculated  to  throw  discredit  on  the  prin- 
ciples he  maintained,  or  the  friends  with 
whom  he  acted. 

Major  Maitland  said,  he  had  no  perso- 
nal acquaintance  with  Dr.Maxwell,  but  he 
knew,  from  undoubted  information,  that 
the  daggers  ordered  by  him  were  intended 
for  no  such  purpose  as  had  been  insinuated, 
but  as  a  weapon  for  horsemen,  armed  with 
rifles.  The  same  construction  might,  with 
equal  plausibility,  have  been  put  upon  the 
daggers  o£a  company  of  light  horse,  anned 
ip  the  aame^aaaaer  in  the  American  war. 
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The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vieion. 

Tke  Kings  Message  respecting  emph^ng 
a  Body  of  Hanoverian  Troops^     Mr.  Se- 
eretaiy  Dundas  presented  the  following 
Message  from  his  Majesty : 
<<Georqb  R. 
<*  His  Majesty  having  judged  it  expedient 
to  employ  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain 
a  body  of  his  Electoral  troops,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  his  allies  the  States-ge- 
neral  of  tiie  United  Provinces,  and  of 
prosecuting  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
the  just  and  necessary  war  in  which  his 
majesty  is  engaged,  his  majesty  has  di- 
rected an  estimate  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  charge  attend- 
ing the  employment  of  the  said  troops ; 
and  his  majesty  relies  on  the  zeal  of  nis 
faithful  Commons,  that  they  will  be  ready 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  main- 
taining the  same.  G.  12/' 

The  Message  was  ordered  to  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply. 

Debate  on  the  Budget."}  March  11. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply,  to  which  the  several 
accounts  relating  to  the  revenue  were  or* 
dered  to  be  referred, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Piit  rose;  He  said, 
that  on  entering  into  the  inquiry  which  was 
about  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  scarcely  possible  to  forbear 
from  making  some  observations  on  the 
present  existing  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. The  House  having  pledged  itself, 
and,  in  so  doing,  having  pledged,  the 
country,  to  prosecute  the  just  and  neces- 
sary war  in  which  we  were  involved,  with 
vigour  and  effect,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  laying  be- 
fore the  committee  a  full,  accurate,  and 
impartial  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  resources  from 
which  he  proposed  to  supply  them.  In 
the  course  of  this  investigation,  it  would 
l>e necessary  for  the  House  to  recollect  the 
opinion  it  had  expressed  of  .the  nature  of 
the  struggle  in  which  we  were  involved, 
and  with  which  opinion  it  had  approached 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  According  to  the 
terms  of  this  spontaneous  declaration,  the 
House  had  avowed,  that  the  nation  was 
engaged  in  a  contest  in  support  of  a  be- 
loved monarch  who  had  been  derided  and 
vilified  by  our  inveterate  enemies— of  a 
constitution  which  was  the  source  of  our 


pride  and  the  cause  of  our  happineM,  but 
which  h/id  been  first  ridiculed  and  de« 
spised,  and  finally  was  soujght  to  be  over- 
thrown bv  these  same  enemies^of  the  laws 
under  which  we  lived,  and  by  which  we 
were  protected — of  the  religion  which  our 
ancestors  professed,  and  on  whidi  we 
rested  our  hopes  of  felicity — and,  lastly^ 
of  our  liberties  and  privileges  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  From  the  energy  of  the^ 
executive  government,  the  country  have, 
to  expect  every  thing— and  the  executive 
government  have  to  expect,  and  will  cer* 
tainly  receive  the  unanimous  support  of 
this  House  as  long  as  they  shall  continue 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  contribute 
to  the  vigour  of  operation.  Though  he 
could  not  help  lamenting  the  necessity  he 
was  under  of  continuing  burthens  which,  on 
their  being  first  imposed,  were  intended  to 
be  merely  temponury,  yet  he  was  fortified 
by  this  consideration,  that  any  attempt 
to  alleviate  these  burthens  just  now, 
would  oidy  add  to  their  future  pressure. 
At  this  eventful  moment,  it  was  his  bu^i-* 
ness  to  forego  the  consideration  of  what 
was  past,  and  make  provision  for  the  exi- 
gences of  the  present  moment.  A  vigor- 
ous and  active  prosecution  of  the  war  was 
now  the  most  indispensable  duty,  as  well 
as  the  highest  interest,  of  the  nation.  In 
making  provisions  for  the  public  service, 
it  was  his  wish  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  people  at  large.  In  a 
season  of  emergency  like  the  present,  large 
expenses  could  not  be  avoided,  nor  ought 
they  to  be  spared.  True  economy  would 
consist,  not  in  limiting  the  extent  of  our 
expenditure  on  the  estimate  which,  in  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  could  seldom  be 
formed  with  much  accuracy,  but  in  a  vi<- 
gilant  attention  to  the  proper  application 
of  the  funds  voted  for  the  public  service. 
The  latter  the  public  had  certainly  every 
title  to  expect ;  and  in  return  he  would 
look  with  confidence  to  the  country  for 
every  degree  of  assistance  and  support* 
Whatever  degree  of  exertion  we  might  be 
called  upon  to  make,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  delude  the  community.  It  was  his 
intention  to  lay  before  the  House,  annu- 
ally, an  account  of  the  public  income  and 
expenditure,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  in  time  of  peace.  The 
committee  would  certainly  recollect,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  specify  every  contin- 
gent expense  which  nught  arise  during  the 
course  of  hostilities ;  but  in  general  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring  cvcfv^arlicleiof  ex- 
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p«iue  etifMe  •f  being  asoeirtained  within 
the  account  of  the  current  year,  jaii  not 
suffiMTtlMMirpluatoaccumulate,  andwhich, 
bjT  that  means,  at  the  return  of  peace, 
would  only  cone  upon  the  people  with 
additional  prewure.  He  likewise  b^ged 
laaTe  to  inform  the  Committee,  that  it 
was  his  design  ne^er  to  forget  the  system 
which  he  had  introduced,  and  from  which 
so  much  adranta^  had  already  been  de- 
riv^i  of  setting  aside  an  annual  million  for 
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discharging  the  nattioDd  debt ;  and  it  was 
also  his  intention  not  barely  to  suffer  tlus 
annual  million  to  remain  untouched,  but 
likewise  to  add  to  this  fund  the  sum  of 
200,O0M.  every  year.  He  would  abo  avoid 
an  accumulation  of  unfunded  debt,  tod  in 
general  endeavour  to  bring  every  sum 
which  was  expended  to  account  annaallj. 
-*Mr.  Pitt  here  stated  the  supplies  aeces* 
sary  to  be  provided  for : 


SUPPLY. 

1I4VY: 

85,000  aaamen,  inehidiag  marines ^.1,800,000    0    O 

flO,000    ditto     1,040,000    0    0 

Odinary ^.669,905    5  10 

Extraordinary 387,710    0    0 

1,056,915    5  10 

£xces8  of  navy  debt  beyond  the  estimate  of 
theCommittee 575,000    0    0 


AftiiT : 


Aniiy 

Banovertsus 
Militia 


•^.9,573,187  18  0 
«56,851  U  8 
039,519  15    7 


3,971,915    5  le 


3,968,559    8    3 


OBDVANCK : 

Ordinary  -  •  • )  x^^^rqa  j3    5 

Exlraordinancs   $  *-^*'**^^  '-^    ^ 

Additional  Estimate 981,07(^  18    8 


Cobb  at  Lyme* 


783,766  19    1 
9,808    4    O 


Miscellaneous  Services  •  •  •  • < 

DCFICIEKCY   OF  GRANTS: 

Arising  from  interest  on  exchequer  bills    

Lottery    

Deficiency  of  ways  and  means • 

Deficiency  of  land  and  malt < 

Contribution  to  be  made  annually  to  the  sinking,  fund 
Eschequer  bills  to  be  funded • 


793,568  16    1 

^.8,734,043  10    2 
175,844  n    H 


} 


293,395  9  4 

350,000  6  0 

900,000  0  0 

1,500,000  0  0 


^.11,189,913    5    81 


'  In  these  calculations  be  bad  estimated 
the  excess  according  to  the  lowest  com- 
putation of  these  expenses  on  the  peace 
establishment.  There  were,  however,  cer- 
tain articles  of  expenditure  which  he  had 
before  stated  to  be  of  a  contingent  nature. 
The  House  at  present  had  only  voted 
45,000  seamen,  who  had  an  allowance  of 
4/.  a  month  per  man ;  but  considering  the 
important  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  we 
were  involved,  and  the  powerful  maritime 
allies  by  whom  we  were  assisted,  he  did 
not  mean  to  sav  that  the  strength  of  this 
'country  would,  not  be  further  exerted. 


The  committee  would  also  remember,  thst 
perhaps  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to 
increase  the  monthly  allowance  which  ww 
made  to  the  seamen  already  voted.  Tw 
transports  which  must  be  employed  m 
sending  our  troops  into  Holland— other 
foreign  forces,  as  well  as  the  12,000  Ha- 
noverians being  tdcen  into  British  pajTi  ^J 
perhaps  encampments,  were  all  srticfes  ol 
expense,  of  the  possibility  of  which  He 
wished  to  warn  the  committee.  Some 
part  of  this  expenditure  might  be  provw- 
ed  for  from  the  fund  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  relief  of  the  American  K)}'ai. 
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istSy  and  ttoxa  Che  profits  arising  from  the 
lottery.  He  would  not,  homrever,  pledge 
himself  for  the  sufficiency  of  all  these 
sources  of  supply:  the  experience  of 
vrhat  had  happened  during  ihe  first  years 
of  the  war  before  the  last,  during  which 
period  the  expenditure  had  always  gone 
Deyond  the  provisions  made  for  it,  would 
be  a  sufficient  reason  to  deter  him  from  so 
doing.  In  order,  therefore,  fairly  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  he  had  estimated  these 
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extraordinary  expenses  at  one  million  and 
a  half.  This  sum  he  proposed  to  raise  by 
granting  exchequer,  bills  to  its  amount^ 
on  a  vote  of  credit ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  these  bills,  he  intended  to' 
discharge  those  which  were  already  issued, 
to  the  amount  of  one  million  and  a  half. 
— Mr.  Pitt  next  proceeded  to  state  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  these  expensea 
were  to  be  defrayed: 


WAYS  AND   means: 

Land-tax. •  •  • ^ ^.2,000,000 

rsOjOoo 

•• ••..  435,690 


Malt 

Surplus  of  consolidated  fund,  on  5th  January  1799*  .••.•*  • •  •  • . 

Surplus  of  consolidated  fund  on  5th  April  1794,  viz. 

Expected  surplus  On  5th  April  1793 ^.274,000 

Expected  surplus  of  the  four  quarters  to  5th  April  1794, 
estimated  on  the  four  years  average,  after  deducting 
d'20,000/.  for  duties,  to  be  appropriated  to  pay  the 

interest  of  money  to  be  borrowed 2,185^000 

Imprest  monies  to  be  repaid 250,066 

Money  to  be  paid  by  East  India  company 500,000 


Money  from  the  commissioners  for  the  national  debt,  including  the 

annual  contribution  of  200,000/. 

ContinuaTion  of  temporary  taxes 


r 


d,209,000f 

1,650,000 
255,000 

^.8,^99,696 


With  repect  to  the  surplus  on  the  reve- 
nue of  last  year,  though  he  had  not  cal- 
ocdated  that  it  would  arise  till  April  1793, 
yet  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  mforming 
the  committee  it  had  arisen  so  early  as  the 
5th  of  January  la^.  He  had  last  year  stated 
the  produce  of  the  consolidated  fund  con- 
siderably within  its  value,  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  use  the  same  caution  updn  the 
present  occasion.  However  sanguine  his 
expectations  might  be,  yet  as  it  Was  ab- 
surd to  form  any  calculation  on  the  chances 
erf  war,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to  make 
a  calculation  on  the  average  prodoce  of 
the  four  last  years,  deducting  from  the 
amount  of  such  product  the  sums  arising 
from  taxes  which  have  been  since  re- 
[fealed,  and  the  arrears  whrch  may  be  due 
of  those  which  still  remain.  It  was  like- 
wise his  design  to  continue  the  temporary 
taxes  which  had  been  voted  on  account 
of  the  Spanish  armament.  They  had  been 
attended  with  no  particular  inconvenience 
to  the  coiftitry,  and  would  consequently 
he  subinitted  to  with  less  reluctance  than 
any  fresh  imposts^  There  was  one  article 
in  the  account,  which  he  imagined  would 
hardly  escape  without  any  anmradversion 
-^-an  article  which,  when  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  mentioned  as  a  possible  source 
ofaupply,  had  been  ridiculed  as  visionary 
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and  chimerical.  He  meant  the  surplus 
arising  from  the  revenue  of  the  East  India 
company.  Though  at  the  time  at  which 
the  right  hon.  secretary  ( Mr.Dundas)  had 
made  the  remarks,  neither  he  nor  any 
other  of  his  majesty's  ministers  could  fore- 
see the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  nor  that  in 
which  we  were  at  present  involved,  yet' it 
must  be  a  ground  of  congratulation  both 
to  themselves  and  their  country,  that  this 
prediction  had  been  so  amply  verified. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  given  in  'hi9 
statement  of  the  revenue  of  India  in  a 
manner  which  tended  to  provoke  inquiry ; 
and  as  no  comment  had  been  made  on 
this  statement,  the  committee  must  coii- 
clude  it  was  open  to  no  imputation:  The 
same  candour  and  openness^  had  been 
adopted  in  bringing  this  matter  befora 
the  public  at  large  ;  and  its  silence  would 
lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Though  no 
regulations  for  the  government  of  India,  or 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  that 
country,  were  at  present  before  the  Houfee, 
yet  it  could  hardly  be  imagmed  that  any 
would  be  adopted  which  c^ould  be  produc- 
tive of  mischief  to  the  nation,  or  diminish 
the  advantages  resulting  to  us  from  our 
Oriental  possessions. 

The  remainder  of  the  sum  which  was 
required,  he  proposed  to  raise  by  way  of 
.    [20] 
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Ipaa.  Burl  of  tkia  mm,  to  Ae  anount 
BMcified  IB  the  account  of  Ways  and 
MeflBs,  he  propoaed.  to  borrow  from  the 
cpmmlMionara  appointed  for  paying  the 
national  deb^  ynko  weae  empowered^  by 
the  act  of  parliament  under  which  they 
obtained  their  authority,  te  negodate 
tfuch  a  loan«  The  residue  he  proposed  to 
raise  by  individual  loans.  The  particular 
t^nps  of  sMcfa  loauB  be  had  not  specified, 


nor  even  his  desire  of  enteviw  into  thsn 
at  all,  till  the  accooni^  wer«  ^ly  babie 
the  House,  and  every  one  apprised  of 
the  state  of  the  revenue  of  the  colUltc]^ 
According  to  the  present  price  of  stodla^ 
and  recent  events  were  not  Ukekr  todnii- 
nish  their  value,  he  would  lege  befim  te 
committee  a  general  statement  q£  ths 
whole  subject)  in  one  oonneoled  pont  tf 
view. 


OEVEKAL  8TATBME1IT» 

Amount  of  supply  «i^.il,l82,ei3 

Ditto  of  Ways  and  Means 8,299,696 

Add^  money  fiom  commiBsioners 


^,882,517 
1,650,000 


£,  4,533,517  —  say  V00,M9 


4,500,000/.  at  75  per  cant,  is  equal  to « 


^.6,000,000 


6,000,000/.  at  3  per  eent.  is  equal  to «£.180,000 

To  which  add  an  additional  1  per  cent. 60,000 


X,940fiOO 


10  per  cent,  on  assessed  taxes  • 

British  spirits 

Bills  and  receipts  •'• • 

Game  duty 


'£.  90,000  c  Temporaiy  taMS  to  be 

•  112,000 1  continued* 

•  68,000 
.  17,000 


^.387,000 


Such  were  the  laree  aad  ample  provisions 
witli  which  he  could  supply  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  in  her  present  emergency. 
In  the  detail  into  which  he  had  entered, 
1^  trusted  the  committee  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  acknowledge  he  had  shrunk 
from  no  dificulty,  he  had  diminished  no 
inconvenience.  He  had  stated  the  con- 
linsent  expenses  of  the  war  at  a  very 
high  average;  and  had  used  the  same 
latitude  in  calculating  the  amount  of  the 
unfunded  debt*  In  a  state  of  wwrfare, 
however  well  founded  and  ardent  our 
expectatiena  of  success  might  be,  to  pre- 
teiftd  to  exemption  from  misfortune  would 
be  arrogance,  and  not  to  guard  against  its 
influence  would  be  folly.  Some  conside- 
rations must,  however,  suggest  themselves 
to  the  committee,  which  must  give  much 
consolation  even  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. He  bad  ffrounded  his  ojn- 
nioa  on  an  estimate  of  four  years ;  and  in 
forminff  that  opinion,  he  had  jpurpoeely 
avoided  statmg  A  surpluasum  of  900,0062. 
which  had  arisen  during  that  period ;  nor 
did  he  now  mean  to  state  it  as  a  reso^rGe» 
put  merely  to  show  we  wei^  in^  that 
aat^  of  pragiaration  for  ^ster  events 
which  was  the  most  certain  presage  oi 


good  fbrtune.    Experience  had  taogB^ 
Uiat  commerce  could  flourish  during  wn* 
by  its  great  incitease  during  the  last  yeaif 
of  the  war  before  last^;  and  if  the  MOia 
thing  happened  in  the  present  ipstsao^ 
no  additional  burthen  would  be  impoita 
on  the  people.    He  did  not  now  wisbta 
draw  a  flattering  or  delusive  picture;  sad* 
pleasing  as  the  prospect  was,  he  had  ao^ 
offered  a  single  word  upon  the  sul^ec^ 
at  the  discussicm  of  any  question  vhica 
arose  previous  to  the  rupture  with  FraMC* 
Without  anv  information  on  this.head^  ^ 
had  rejoiced  in  seeing  the  Houses  saOf 
through  that  organ,  the  nation  at  laig^ 
expressing  their  willingness  to  run  everv 
risk  in  support  of  the  cause  in  ^^ 
we  were  engaged.      He  was  convinced 
there  was  no  occasion  to  odl  in  aid  of  o^ 
spirit  any  particular  drcumslance,  fi^ 
a  cause  wherein  every  thing  that  ^^J^ 
to  us  was  at  stake^  we  should  chearfipy 
give  up  part  for  the  purpose  of  ^^^^^jf 
the  quiet  possession  of  the  reaiaiadff* 
This  was  the  reason  why  he  left  ^5^ 
tion  to  the  imbiassed  good  sense  oi  ^^ 
House,  and  the  people  ^  this  <^^ 
and  he  had  the  satimction  to  M  "^ 
there  was  one  geaerat  s^utimeDi  soa  ctf^ 
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'▼ictiim  upok  tile  subject.    He  believed 
it  imMild  be  enfly  conceived  that  he,  for 
o«ie>  who  had  placed  his  chief  gloi^  iti 
|Mr«faiotHig  the  coaunerdal  proaperity  of 
tihe  cbuntrTt  increaaing  the  revenue,  and 
Iprftdually  discharging  the  printoipai  of  the 
nMiMal  ddrt,  would  never  have  counte- 
nanced the  idea  of  a  war,  which  would  00 
counteract  these  views,  if  he  was  not  tho' 
roughly  convinced  that  war  was  not  only 
unlivoidable,  but  under  the  circumstances 
of  thecaS^,  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
exiMence  <rf*  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 
In  every  point  of  view  the  Jui^ce  of  the 
WW  on  Hie  <  part  of  this  countrv  was 
evideat.  .  It  had  been  often  said  by  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  that  the 
only,  or  almost  the  only  ground  on  which 
war  ought  to  be  undertaken  was,  to  vin- 
dioftte  national  honour.    On  that  ground 
the  present  war  was  to  be  justified ;  for 
the  malignant  enemy  with  whom  we  were 
coiitendm^,  bad  wounded  it  in  the  ten- 
derest  pomt.     France  had  repaid    our 
Bcmpulous    neutrality   with    insult    and 
outfage;   she   had   presumed  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  concerns  of  England ; 
she  had  threatened  to  pull  down  our  darl- 
ing constitution  under  which  we  had  so 
long  flourished  and  been  happy,  and  to 
force  upon  us  her  own  principles  of  anar- 
<!hy  ana  confusion:  she  had  levelled  her 
ahiuls  even  against  the  sacred  person  of 
our  king,  Who  was  the  object  of  our  love, 
ear  gratitude,  and  our  veneration:  she 
had  «ideavoured  to  separate  the  parlia- 
ment from  the  nation,  and  raise  the  people 
against  their  representatives  and  legisla- 
tors :  she  had  dared  to  receive  from  this 
coontry  ambassadors  of  treason  and  sedi- 
tion ;  snid  had  left  nothing  undone  to  over- 
throw the  whole  government  of  Great 
Britain.    England  had  more  than  once 
waged  war  to  maintain  the  succession  to 
the  crown  in  the  line  on  which  it  had  been 
entailed  by  act  of  parliament.     France 
would  now  set  aside  not  merely  this  prince 
or  that  famil  V,  but  cut  off  the  succession 
wholly,  and  destroy  not  only  the  monarch, 
but  the  monarchy  itself.     England  had 
waged  war  to  resist  a  pretender  to  her 
crown,  who  however  hostile  he  might  be 
in  his  heart  to  the  Hbertv  of  this  country, 
certainly  never  professed  an  intention  to 
alter  any  of  the  established  forms  of  otir 
government ;  but  France  aimed  her  blows 
not  at  this  or  at  that  part  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  at  the  whole  of  the  venerable 
fabric^  which  it  was  her  earnest  wish  to 
kvei  with  the  dust*    Whatever  may  have 


been  llie  opimons  of  some  upon  fonner 
wars,  on  this  (said  Mr.  Pitt)  I  believe 
there  is  but  one  general  feeling.  We 
were  speaking  the  Tanj^uage  of  our  hearts, 
when  we  said  it  was  diftrent  in  its  nature 
from  every  other  We  ever  heard  of—a  war 
in  which  oar  fortunes^  our  liberties,  our 
lives,  the  security  of  JSurope,  the  cause 
of  jnstice,  humanitv,  religion,  and  the 
safety  of  the  world,  were  deeplv  in- 
terested. Thus  feelinj^,  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  say  he  believed  there  was  a 
man  among  us  who  would  not  use  his  ut- 
most efforts  in  such  a  cause.  He  could 
have  wished  to  have  made  some  contrast 
between  our  situation  at  this  moment  and 
that  of  the  power  with  which  we  wete 
engaged.  It  was  a  contrast  of  which  he 
did  not  wish  to  speak  much  at  length,  but 
he  believed  he  miffht  say  there  was  not 
one  man  in  that  House  who  entertained  a 
doidit  of  the  advantage  we  had  on  the 
contemplation  of  that  contrast^  as  applied 
to  internal  jp;ovemmeht  and  sources  of 
revenue.  If  we  were  ever  justified  in 
going  to  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
general  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  wbeh 
could  we  be  more  loudly  called  upon  to 
do  so  than  at  a  time  when  nothing  but 
our  interposition  could  save  it  from  sub- 
version ?  We  had  frequently  conceived 
ourselves  bound  to  support  the  Protestant 
reliffion ;  but  the  present  was  no  contest 
in  the  defence  of  the  dogmas  of  a  Luther 
or  a  Calvin :  it  was  the  struggle  of  every 
form  of  devotion,  and  every  system  of 
pietv,  against  those  whose  principle  Was 
mfidfelity,  and  whose  code  was  persecutioh. 
He  had  known  us  to  be  engaged  in  a  war 
upon  a  contest  fbr  succession  to  the  throne, 
but  now  we  were  not  engaged  in  a  question 
which  family  should  reign  upon  the  throne 
but  whether  we  should  have  a  throne  at 
all— not  whether  we  were  right  or  wrong 
in  declaring  a  change  in  the  succession  of 
our  monarchy,  but  whether  we  should 
have  a  monarch— not  whether  an^  parti- 
cular act  of  parliament  was  right  or 
wrong,  but  whether  we  diould  have  any 
legislature  to  enact  it.  We  were  engaged 
with  a  set  of  men  who  were  at  war  with 
the  whole  world,  and  every  thing  that 
was  valuable  in  it— who  had  sworn  hosti- 
lity to  the  whole  fabric  of  our  constitution. 
Ail  circumstances  concurred  to  make  it 
our  duty  cheeriully  to  proceed,  and  to 
convince  our  enemies  that  we  are  not  to 
be  discounted  from  our  enterprise  by  its 
magnitude-^that  we  were  engaged  m  a 
cause,  our  exertions  for  the  sake  of  whieh 
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'/should  terminate  only  with  our  lives. 
Upon  that  ground  it  was  that  he  should 
hope  for  the  concurrence  of  that  House, 
una  the  support  of  the  country .«»Mr.  Pitt 
then  moved  his  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  there  had  been  res- 
pecting the  necessity  of  the  war,  yet  the 
.country  being  actually  engaged  in  it,  the 
.right  hon.  gentleman  had  done  but  justice 
to  the  House  in  assuming  that  his  propo- 
liitions  that  day  would  meet  with  their 
.unanimous  assent.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had,  however,  called  on  the  House 
to  watch  the  whole  of  the  business  with 
viffilance,  and  even  witii  jealousy.  The 
fcm  was  not  necessary  to  him  fMr.  S.), 
for  he  had  uniformly  acted  on  that  prin- 
ciple upon  all  revenue  questions,  and  with- 
out apologizing  for  an  essential  act  of 
/duty,  he  would  always  coqtinue  to  do  so. 
Under  this  impulse,  although  he  gave  the 
minister  credit  for  the  fairness  of  some  of 
^is  statements,  yet  he  must  frankly  say 
jthat  he  had  felt  the  jealousy  recpmmended 
much  awakened  by  the  very  extraordinary 
apj^eal  to  the  passions  of  the  House ;  with 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  con- 
duded  his  speech*  There  was  little  no- 
velty in  it,  except  the  novelty  of  intro- 
ducing in  a  day  devoted  to  figures,  all  Uie 
^ts  of  declamation.  He  had  suddenly 
laid  down  his  pencil  and  slate,  as  it  were, 
find  grasping  his  truncheon,  had  finished 
with  an  harangue  more  calculated  for  the 
general  of  an  army  going  to  storm  a 
I'rench  redoubt,  than  a  minister  of  finance 
.discussing  accounts  in  the  sober  hour  of 
^calculation  with  the  stewards  and  attor- 
;nies  of  a  burthened  and  patient  people. 
Whenever  he  saw  exertion  and  eloquence 
fio  misplaced,  he  always  suspected  there 
^as  some  weakness  to  cover  in  the  subject 
itself.  .He  was  the  more  led  into  the 
apprehension  by  some  very  alarming  hints 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  dropped 
respecting  new  connexions  still  to  be 
formed.  It  seemed  the  expensive  corps 
of  12,000  Hanoverians  were  not  the  only 
foreign  troops  we  were  to  pay :  new  sub- 
sidies to  foreign  mercenaries  were  an- 
nounced, and  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to 
avow  that  government  was  adopting  the 
general  principles  and  views  of  the  Aus- 
itrian  and  Prussian  confederacy,  which  he 
had  hitherto  flattered  himself  had  not 
been  the  case,  whatever  had  been  the 
wishes  and  arguments  of  some  individuals 
in  that  House.  He  had  been  in  hopes 
thjait  the  war  was  undertal^en  on  the  gene- 


ral ground  of  opposing  the  dangerous  in- 
crease of  the  French  power,  and  on  the 
principle  of  never  permitting  this  couotry 
for  a  moment  to  hold  its  independence 
at  the  mercy  of  any  other  power  on  earth ; 
but  he  was  sorry  to  observe  symptoms  of 
adopting  the  contrary  line  now  first  ap- 
pearing in  the  words  and  conduct  of  the 
minister.     He  hoped  he  was  mistaken; 
for  whatever  was  said  of  the  popularity 
of  the  war,  he  was  confident  that  it  was 
not  intended  by   the  nation  to  be    that 
bellum  intemecinumt  that  ci  usade  for  the 
extirpation  of  opinions,  and  of  forms  of 
foreign  governments,   which   some    hai 
rashly  recommended.     He  agreed  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  not  overloaded  our  average 
income ;  but  he  gave  the  most  decided 
contradiction  to  his   stat  ment,    that  if 
peace  had  continued,  or  whenever  peac^ 
should  be  restored,  there  would  be  a  ba- 
lance, after  paying  the  peace  establish- 
ment and  the  surplus  million,  of  nearly 
900,000/. ;  this  was  proved  by  facts  and 
figures  to  be  a  gross  fallacy.      The  total 
income  of  the  year  would  be'  something 
short  of  seventeen  millions.     This,  said 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,   is   900,000^ 
more  than  is  necessary  for  a  peace  esta- 
blishment, and  therefore  we  may  reckon 
on  900,  000^  whenever  peace  shall  arrive^ 
What  a  mode  of  arguing  !      Ten  years 
had  passed  since  the  American  war,  and 
never  had  this  year  of  peace  establishment 
arrived  !     Not  one  single  year  in  which 
our  expenditure  had  been  less  than  seven- 
teen millions !     Were  we  ever  likely  to 
see  it  less  ?     Were  rigorous  reduction  in 
all  our  military  services  likely  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  a  future  peace?     And 
when  that  peace  was  obtained,  was  ano- 
ther ten-years  interval  to  take  place  be^ 
fore  the  establishments  were  to  be  af- 
fected by  it  ?      To  hold  out  such  hopes 
was  triflmg  with  the  country.     The  im* 
probability  of  our  revenue  continuing  at 
Its  present  standard,  was  also  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration.     The  more  general 
the  war,  the  more  would  all  foreign  mer- 
chants be  disturbed,  and  commercial  ca« 
pitals  be  withheld  from  their  objects ;  and 
there  was  no  town  in  Europe  where  this 
would  not  interfere  with  tne  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  consequently  the  pub- 
lic revenues  of  Great  Britain.     Among 
the  w^ays  and  means,  he  objected  to  no- 
thing but  the  sum  supposed  to  be  forth- 
coming from   the  East  India  company. 
This  sum  ought  not  even  to  have  been 
mentioned,  as  it  depended  entirely  on  the 
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renewal  of  the  charter.     That  important 
<lue8tion  ought  to  have  been  permitted  to 
•  come  to  the  consid(;ration  of  parliament, 
ivithout  any  previous  opinion  having  been 
in  a  bye  manner  obtained  upon  it,  much 
less  without  government  and  that  House 
seeming  to   have  already  accepted  the 
premium  which  was  to  be  the  pnce  of  the 
charter.     Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with 
a  strong  recommendation  to  the  House, 
beFore  they  laid  a  new  burthen  of  a  single 
shilling  on  the  people,  to  enable  them- 
selves, by  a  rigorous   scrutiny  into  all 
useless  places,  and  reversionary  sinecures, 
to  look  their  constituents  in  the  face,  and 
assure  them,  that  before  they  applied  to 
their  pockets,  they  had  abolished  all  un- 
necessary expenses  and   unmerited  sti> 
pends.     By  doing  this  they  would  not 
only  bring  to  the  public  service  large  sums, 
wrung  from  the  industry  and  labour  of 
the  community,  but  they  would  destroy 
the  baits  of  corruption,  and  teach  the  go- 
vernment  to   look   to  its  merits  for  its 
support. 

Mr.  Drake  highly  approved  both  of 
the  general  conduct  or  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  forward  the  im- 
portant business  of  tliat  day.  It  had 
been  well  said,  that  Englishmen  must  be 
angry  to  fight  well ;  and  angry  he  was 
sure  every  brave  and  generous  Englishman 
must  now  be.  He  was  concerned  that 
any  thing  should  be  urged  to  blacken  the 
prosperity  of  the  country ;  the  reverse  of 
what  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
was  bonajide  the  fact.  The  war  he  pro- 
nounced a  magnanimous  war,  and  English 
soldiers,  when  they  had  a  magnanimous 
cause  for  auger,  would  fight,  and  he 
would  indeed  be  a  strange  general  that 
would  use  such  language  as  the  most 
hon.  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer,  when 
going  to  storm  a  redoubt.  As  to  generals 
xnaking  speeches,  the  true  spirit  of  a  man 
going  to  battle  ought  to  be  "  to  fight.*' 
The  conduct  of  his  brave  countrymen  on 
the  present  occasion  had  afforded  him  the 
highest  satisfaction,  and  he  greatly  ap- 
plauded the  subscription  set  on  foot  for 
the  relief  of  the  families  of  such  heroes  as 
should  fall  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
He  had  the  greatest  expectation  from  the 
duke  of  York,  and  the  brave  Englishmen 
under  his  command.  He  had  sailed  in 
the  Syren  frigate.  He  would  not  make 
such  a  speech  as  the  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer,  but  would  say  "  fight,  fight,  my 
merry-men  all/'  and  he  had  no  doubt  but 


that  they  would  obey  his  commands.  In  so 
good  a  cause,  he  trusted  to  the  protection 
and  favour  of  Providence,  ana  that  the 
just  and  necessary  war  in  which  we  were 
engaged  would  lead  to  an  honourable  and 
blessed  peace. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  come  down  to  .the 
House  not  without  anxiety,  but  it  had  af-^ 
forded  him  the  most  sincere  pleasure  to 
learn  from  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, that  he  meant  to  go  on  a  large  scalei 
in  providing  for  the  vigorous  prosecutioa 
of  the  war  in  which  this  country  was  actu- 
ally engaged  ;  and  he  also  approved  of  re- 
ducing the  unfunded  debt;  but  it.  was 
surely  rather  singular  that  while  the  nght 
hon.  gentleman  was  proposing  to  pay  oft* 
1,500,000/.  of  exchequer  bills,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  to  issue  exchequer  bills  to 
that  amount  on  a  vote  of  credit.  He  most 
sincerely  wished  that  the  ri^ht  hon.  gen« 
tleman,  instead  of  speculatmg  as  he  had 
done,  had  deigned  to  follow  the  advice 
which  he  had  given  in  the  last  session,  as 
to  paying  off  the  4  per  cents.  Had  he  done 
so,  and  paid  off  the  4  per  cents,  when  at 
95,  a  permanent  resource  of  no  less  than 
240,0(XV.  would  have  been  gained  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  surprise 
and  alarm  at  that  part  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  speech,  where  he  spoke  of  our 
entering  into  numerous  alhances  with  fo« 
reign  powers,  besides  those  in  which  we 
were  now  engaged.  He  anxiously  wished 
to  be  informed  what  alliances  were  meanty 
as  he  dreaded  much  our  being  led  into 
dangerous  and  improper  engagements  for 
the  prosecution  ot  the  most  unjustifiable 
purposes.  It  must  surely  appear  rather 
singular  to  bring  forward,  as  a  new  and 
unforeseen  resource,  that  which  might 
arise  from  a  continuation  of  the  temporary 
taxes  imposed  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  Spanish  armament.  This  must 
have  occurred  to  every  body ;  and  the 
continuing  these  taxes  afler  the  period  of 
their  expiration,  was,  in  fact,  the  same 
thing  as  imposing  new  taxes ;  though  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  better 
to  continue  taxes  already  existing,  than 
to  lay  on  the  people  any  burthen  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  borne*  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  assumed  to  himself  much 
credit  from  refraining  to  say  any  thing  on 
the  flourishing  state  of  our  finances,  in  the 
discussions  with  respect  to  the  war.  He 
sincerely  wished  that  a  similar  conduct 
had  been  followed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  it  appeared  to  him  not  less  im- 
proper to  bnng  forward  any  declaration 
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s  to  the  nature  and  ob* 
jeeta  of  die  war  in  a  digeuwion  with  re* 
apect  to  faiancif  Todoso,  beBidesbeing 
i«prgpcr,  he  tlMOglit  perfecUj  nseless ; 
fior»  if  tte  war  was  ao  neooettary  as  had 
been  represented,  involviDff  in  it  etery 
thing  tut  was  dear  and  valuable  to  this 
country,  no  matter  what  oar  situation  in 
poiat  of  finance,  no  object  of  that  kind 
could  have  prevented  our  engaging  in  it; 
on  the  other  hand,  however  prosperous 
and  flooridiing  the  situation  or  our  finan* 
ces,  if  the  war  was  not  necessary,  that 
fiurely  could  be  no  argument  tor  engaging 
in  it. 

After  the  various  discussions  on  die 
subject  of  the  war  that  had  taken  place  in 
that  House,  it  seemed  sinffular  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  shoula  suppose  that 
he  could,  by  declamation,  add  any  thing  to 
what  had  been  already  said :  he  had  said 
that  he  had  heard  of  waiB  for  honour,  and 
wars  for  religion ;  and  had  asked,  if  ever 
there  was  a  war  in  which  both  honour  and 
religion,  and  every  thing  dear  to  a  nation, 
were  so  deeply  implicated?  a  mode  of  rea- 
sonings pecious  enough  to  impose  upon, 
aome  people.  But  the  answer  he  would 
give  to  it  would  be  this :  Can  we  ^ain  more 
by  the  event  of  war,  than  might,  m  all  pro- 
Imility,  have  been  obtained  by  neeocia^ 
tion  ?  The  reKnquiriiment  by  the  irench 
of  their  conquests,  the  explanation  or  re- 
peal of  their  offensive  decrees,  the  safety 
of  our  allies,  all  these,  bethought,  in  the 
aituation  of  this  counUy,  might  have  been 
proaiired  by  n^ociation.  He  should  be 
toldy  however,  that  supposing  this  to  be 
80,  what  security  could  we  have  for  the 
performance  of  these  engagements  on  the 
part  of  the  French  ?  What  better  se- 
curity, he  would  ask,  could  we  have  after 
the  war  ?  Unless,  indeed,  we  were  going 
to  war,  not  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
France  to  relinquish  Savoy  and  her  other 
conquests,  or  xk  preventing  the  increase 
of  her  power;  but  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  affiurs  of  France, 
and  of  substituting,  in  room  of  the  present, 
a  new  government,  in  which  we  might 
place  greater  reliance.  This  purpose  of 
the  war  had  been  approved  by  some  per- 
sons :  but  had  been  tmiformly  and  expli- 
citly disavowed  by  the  minister,  and  was 
so,  in  the  clearest  and  most  express  terms^ 
at  the  time  he  brought  down  his  majesty's 
messi^e  respecting  the  war.  The  lan- 
guage now  held,  and  the  declamation 
they  had  heard  that  day,  called  for  a  dis- 
tinct explanation  upon  this  most  impor* 


point.    The  right  hon.  _ 
had  aaked,  why  shodd  war  diminiA  the 
revenue  ?    But,  were  not  flourishing  eom- 
merce  and  manu&ctuies  the  grenteat  aop- 
port  of  the  revenue  ?    Did  tite  ri§^t  hon. 
gentleman  mean  to  say,  thatthe  maniidbe- 
toren  of  this  countrv  would  not  be  in- 
jured by  war  ?    Had  he  had  any  infbnna- 
don  of  late  ftom  Manchester,   Pknriey, 
Norwich,  and  other  places,   which  had 
induced  him  to  fonn  this  opinion  I     If  so, 
Mr.  Fox  declared  that  his  infbmadoa 
i  had  been  direcdy  the  reveiae :  hot  this 
!  would  not  certainly  operate  in  any  degree 
'  upon  bis  mind,  did  he  conceive  the  ho- 
nour and  dearest  interests  of  the  country 
to  be  implicated  in  the  war  to  the  extent 
which  hsd  been  represented.     As  the  sub- 
ject of  war  would  not  probably  be  agaia 
debated,  he  thought  it  right  to  say  that  he 
remained  of  opinion  that  it  mi^ht  hate 
been  avoided ;   and  when  the  ri^t  hon. 
gentleman  talked  of  the  prosperous  state 

*  of  this  country  last  year,  he  coold  not 
'  but  still  more  condemn  the  putting  dwt 

enviable  prosperity  to  risk  without  neco- 
ciation.— •The  rifiht  hon.  gentleman  by  his 
declamation  had  drawn  from  him  thus 

*  much ;  and  he  could  not  conclude  with- 
out saying  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
our  East-India  affairs.    He  had  not  yet 

£*ven  much  examination  to  tlie  papeit 
id  before  the  House  relative  to  that  bu- 
siness, but  he  had  bestowed  some  consi- 
deration on  it,  and  he  still  wished  for  a 
ffreat  deal  of  information.   He  joined  with 
his  hon.  fnend  in  beinip  averse  to  taking 
at  present  the  500|00(£  stated  as  a  re- 
source arisinff  to  diis  country  from  th« 
revenues  of  India.    The  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  company  was  the  greatest 
commercial  question  that  had  ever  been 
considered  by  the  l^slature  of  any  coon- 
try.    It  involved  a  variety  of  objects  of 
such  ma^tude  and  importance,  that,  ia 
competition  with  them  even  this  SO^QOOL 
ought  to  be  considered  as  nothing.    He 
thought  it  therefore  highly  improper  that 
the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  should  be 
cramped  or  fettered  in  any  shape.    Trae^ 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that, 
by  taking  this  500,(XX)/.  at  present  intd 
calculation,  the  House  would  b^  no  mesnt 
be  pledged  to  a  renewal  of  the  chsr- 
ter ;  but  he  had  also  said  that  the  House 
would  not  surely  ad<^t  any  regulations 
with  respect  to  India,  lirom  which  the 
public  would  not  derive  at  least  an  equal 
profit    If  the  House  was  to  proceed  oa 
this  groundi  there  could  be  no  fiur  discus- 
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sloo  ;  forwhait6¥eradv»tag«s»  eithoriai- 
mediAie  op  eveatiia]^  and  of  how  craat 
importaocQ  io«ver»  aaiclit  appear  UVSj  to 
ari«e    from  opeaing  iSe  commerce  wilh 
IiMliAy  ifaroveD«eof500)0(Xtf.8hottldDOt 
be  ummediately  dariTodtothe  puUiCy  tbav 
iroiild  be  stopped  bj  the  poihuaium  which. 
liad    been  now  hud  down:  for  hia  part,. 
be  could  never  think  it  tight  or  prudent 
to  so  into  the  consideration  of  a  commer- 
cial question  of  such  uamense  magnitude 
cram|>ed  in  the  outaet  by  a.  wie  qud  non 
of  this  sort.    To  him  the  whole  business 
bore  mudi  the  appearance  of  ministera 
having  taken  upon  them  to  pledse  that 
House  and  the  public  to  a  renewal  of  the 
company's  charter^  in  a  manner  dismoe* 
f  ul  to  the  country ;  and  since  the  pimlica- 
tion  or  the  soeech  of  another  right  hon. 
gentleman   (Mr.   Dundas)    the   opinion 
universally  entertained  was,  that  a  renewal 
of  the  charter  was  absolutely  determined 
on.     He  did  not  say  that  he  nad  made  up 
hia   mind  as  to  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  renewing  that  charter;  but  it 
waa  a  matter  which  ought  certainly  to  be 
decided  upon  with  the  greatest  delibeni- 
tion*  and  gentlemen  ought  to  have  their 
judgments  sod  opinions  totally  unfettered 
and  unbiassed. 

The  several  resolutions  wem  put  and 
agreed  to. 

Patad  of  Creation  of  At  Baroness  of 
B4ah.2  ^arch  14.  On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  production  of  the  P&tents  of 
Creation  of  the  Marquis  aad  Baroness  of 
Bath»  the  patents  beme  read. 

The  Earl  of  Radwor  disdaimed»  in  agi- 
tating the  point  which  he  was  ^oing  to 
move,  any  personal  motive  against  the 
person  who  was  the  immediate  subjiect  of 
his  motion ;  any  attack  upon  the  ro3ral 
prerogative ;  any  suspicion  that  the  minis- 
ters, who  advised  the  conferring  on.Miss 
Pulteaey  the  title  of  Bath,  were  actuated 
by  those  motives  whidi  the  precedent 
would  authorize  future  ministers  to  in- 
dulge. The  situation  of  the  parties  would 
effectually  obviate  such  suspicions;  but 
he  thought  the  grant  was  obtained  by 
strong  solicitation  of  a  powerful  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  grantee,  and  yielded 
from  inadvertence,  and  ignorance  of  the 
ivpropriety,  on  the  part  of  the  minister. 
Ims  Ignorance  was  only  of  a  science, 
which  It  was  fashionable  to  be  ignorant  of; 
but  while  the  country  was  monarchical, 
there  must  be  nobility,  and  while  there 
wainobility^  thafe  must  be  sooae  attention 


to  that  acienoe.  Attempts  fasiiw  been 
lately  flflttle  to  tura  titles  andhoxouss  iaao 
ridicule ;  hut  nothing  witt  make  tlicn  aa^ 
ridacailoiisaa  following  suehapieeedentaa 
tUsb  The  constitution^  and  every  part  of 
il^  is  aecure,  if  we  do  not  betray  oav- 
selves.  The  fiM:tis»  that  the  Crown  hav^ 
ing  gianted  the  titles  ^rf*  Bath  to  a  noUn 
family,  to  be  holden  with  the  rank  o£  maa* 
qtiur»  haa  since  been  advised  to  grant  die 
saosa  title  of  Bath,  to  be  holden  witbthe^ 
rank.  o£  baron.  The  circumstanoe  is  nowl 
— 'novel  (as  he  believed)  ia  a  oouraa  of 
some  hundred  years,  and  after  the  grant 
of  some  thousand  tides.  He  ventured  to 
sa^  it  was  novd,  finm  comrictioQ  o£  thw 
msciple,  and  attention  to  the  subject;. 
He  thought  it  absurd,  indecorous,  incaok 
venicnt,  unjust,  illegal,  and  nulL  At 
present^  he  should  omy  move  fin?  a  com* 
mittse  to  consider,  and  report  whether 
the  same  specific  title  can  be  conferred 
on  any  person,  during  the  sabsiatence  of' 
the  limitations  of  a  former  grant  to  ano* 
tfaer  person. 

The  Lord  ChsmceOor  said»  he  had  not 
had  time  to  investigate  the  question  with 
that  care  which  a  matter  of  great  imper- 
tance,  ought  to  have  received;  but  that 
he  had,  as  by  accident,  lately  seen  some 
andent  reco!rds  belonging  to  the  parish/ 
wbeae  hia  house  was,  %  which  he  knew^ 
that  in  Charles  the  let's  tune  these  was  a 
duchess  of  Dudley,  on  whom  that  title 
was  conferred,  the  title  of  Leicester* 
whid»  was  her  father's,  beine  given  away ; 
that  therefore  the  barony  of  Dudley  be* 
ing  an  ancient  barony  and  still  subsisting, 
there  were  two  pe^rs  who  took  their  tltlei 
from  die  town  of  Dudley.  That  besides 
this^  there  is  actually  now  a  viscount 
Dudley,  though  the  said  barony  still  sub- 
sisted ;  that  there  were  three  lords  Doug» 
laa  in  this  House,  and  two  lords  Ferrers ; 
that  there  were,  in  former  times,  lords 
Greyt  lords  Percy,  lords  Howard,  with- 
out end.  That  the  noble  lord  might  be 
at  ease;  no  confusion  arose<fc»no  trouble ; 
that  the  Herald's  collie  was  still  m  safety, 
aad  all  the  learning  it  afforded  might  be 
useful,  and  advantageous  in  the  matters 
to  which  it  was  properly  applied  ;  that  the 
crown  had  not  only  a  clear  n^t  to  grant 
this  title  in  the  way  complained  o^  but 
that  it  had  done  it  in  a  veiy  common  and 
usual  way.  However,  if  the  noble  lord  - 
was  not  satisfied,  there  was  one  obvious^ 
way  of  allayinff  his  fears  upon  the  subject, 
which  would,  ne  doubted  not,  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  parties;  the  heir  apparent  of 
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the  marquis  of  Bath  was. a  bachelor;  he  i 
might  marry  the  lady  in  question,  and  then 
Bath  would  be  merged  in  Bath. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  said,  he  could  set 
the. learned  lord  right  about  the  title  of 
Dudley.    The  lady  was  not  made  duchess 
of  Dudley,  but  duchess  Dudley,  not  from  | 
the  town  of  Dudley,  but  from  the  sur-  | 
name  of  Dudley. 

The  Earl  o£  Radnor  said,  that  he  really 
did  not  know  whether  the  learned  lord 
was  attempting  to  make  a  joke  of  the  bu- 
siness, knowing  lie  could  not  answer  it 
gravely,  or  whether  he  was  completely 
ignorant  of  the  subject.  The  learned  lord 
says  there  are  three  lords  Douglas  in  this 
House.  Tliis  he  denied.  There  is  a  lord 
Douglas  of  Lochleven,  a  lord  Douglas  of 
Douglas,  and  a  lord  Douglas  of  Ames- 
bury;  three  titles  as  distinct  as  titles  can 
be.  As  to  the  title  of  viscount  Dudley,  i 
he  denied  that  there  was  such  a  one ;  the 
title  is  Dudley  and  Ward;  though  im- 
properly assumed,  perhaps,  yet  assumed  | 
so,  to  avoid  the  very  case  which  the 
learned  lord  slates  as  the  fact.  But  the 
truth  slipped  out.  The  title  of  Dudley 
was  given  to  the  lady  he  mentioned,  **  be- 
cause the  title  of  Leicester  was  given 
away."  If  this  was  the  case,  it  is  the 
whole  contended  for.  As  to  the  instance 
of  Ferrers,  it  was  very  wrong  in  lord  Fer- 
rers to  take  the  title  of  Ferrers  as  an 
earldom ;  but  still  there  was  no  identity  of 
title.  The  earl  is  earl  Ferrers,  the  baron 
is  lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley.  But  is  there 
no  confusion  ?  How  are  they  to  be  ad- 
^^ressed  here  ?  How  are  they  to  sigp  the 
roll  ?  In  fact  there  is  an  instance  ofcon- 
fusion.  The  marquis  of  Buckingham  was 
supporting,  to  his  honour,  the  measures 
of  loyalty  and  fidelity  which  distinguished 
the  winter  of  1788-9  in  Ireland,  and  there 
is  a  protest  against  these  very  measures, 
signed  '<  Buckingham/'  now  standing  on 
the  journals,  which  is  really  the  signature 
of  lord  Buckinghamshire. 

Lord  Ratodon  thought  it  very  improper 
to  confer  titles  in  this  manner,  but  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  motion,  as  Miss 
Pulteney  had  much  better  pretensions  to 
the  title  of  Bath  than  lord  Weymouth  had; 
and  though  wrong,  the  crown  had  the 
power  to  grant  titles  in  this  way. 

The    House    divided:     Contents,    2; 
^ot-contents,  21. 
"  Dissentient, 

"  Because  we  conceive  the  real  dignity 
of  the  peerage  was  not  less  concerned  in 
the  adoption  of  this  motion,  than  the  jtis- 


tice  due  from  this  House  to  the  individual 
member  whose  title  has  beeit  di^osed  c(f 
in  this  unprecedented  manner.  If  it  be 
true,  as  asserted  in  the  debate,  that  the 
practice  of  duplicating  titles  is  exceed- 
ingly usual,  such  practice  could  at  least 
have  been  shown.  The  challenge  was 
fairly  and  roundly  given,  and  instead  of 
being  answered,  was  with  round  assertions 
parried.  The  titles  of  Douglas,  borne  by 
three  noble  members  of  this  House, 
though  discriminated  as  they  are  in  a 
manner  the  most  proper,  most  regular, 
and  most  distinct,  were  assimilated  to  the 
instance  in  question.  It  could  hardly  be 
believed,  without  our  assertion,  that  the 
House  could  have  been  induced  to  n^^ 
tive  the  motion,  by  arguments  founded  on 
such  real  or  pretended  ignorance* 

"  Because  the  novelty  of  such  practice 
appeared  to  us  to  be  proved,  as  fiv  as  a 
negative  is  capable  of  proof,  by  the  fol- 
lowing, among  various  other,  considera- 
tions :  1  •  That  though  noble  families,  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  were 
frequently  deprived  of  the  rank  of  Peer- 
age, by  attainders  or  otherwise,  and  after- 
wards restored,  not  a  single  instance  ap- 
pears in  which  titles,  conferred  on  other 
families  in  the  interval,  had  been  re- 
granted,,  or  re-claimed ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, several  instances  were  pointed  out, 
in  which  different  titles  had  been  assumed 
upon  such  occasions,  their  ancient  tiiks 
not  being  at  the  time  of  such  restoration 
vacant.  2.  When  the  duke  of  Buccleugh 
obtained  from  the  crown  in  1743,  the  ho- 
nour of  its  recommendation  to  be  restored 
to  the  hereditary  seat  in  this  Hoqse, 
forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  his  ancestor 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  that  favour  was 
confined  to  such  titles  as  were  not  vested 
in  other  families,  and  consequently  the 
title  of  Monmouth  was  omitted.  3.  When 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  could 
not  obtain  from  king  Charles  1st  his  con- 
sent to  a  general  reversal  of  his  ancestor's 
attainder,  and  his  own  consequent  resto- 
ration to  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  he  yet 
secured  a  possibility  of  his  future  resto- 
ration, (which  afterwards  took  place)  by 
soliciting,  and  obtaining,  the  earldom  of 
Norfolk,  which  could  hardly,  on  any  other 
principle,  be  an  object.  And,  4>.  When 
king  Edward  4th  wanted  to  give  his  son 
the  earldom  of  Pembroke,  he  first  ob- 
tained a  resignation  of  that  title  from  the 
then  earl. 

"  Because  we  conceive  the  practice  to 
be  un^ti  and  the  consequences  of  it  in- 
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u>nveiuent,  &rcical,  and  ridiculous ;  find 
think  it  necessary  to  be  resisted  in  the  first 
instance.     And, 

«<  Because,  updn  the  doctrine  of  the  hour 
(  For  of  the  hour  only  we  trust  it  is ) ,  the  mi- 
nister stands  complimented  by  the  House 
lA^ith  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  mor- 
tifying individuals,  than  any  known  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  or  even,  in  our 
opinion,  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries 
itself  ever  furnished.  The  grievances  of 
the  latter  were  heavy,  but  temporary; 
the  injury  occasidned  by  this  moaefn  m- 
Irention  is  perpetual,  and  claimed  by  its 
patrons  as  irremediable. 

(Signed)        Radnor 

LEICESTBlt.'' 

the  Earl  of  Radnof  immediately  said, 
that  as  the  House  had  thotlght  fit  not  to 
deliberate  upon  his  motion,  he  was  ready 
to  state  his  own  opinion  decidedly  on  the 
subject,  and  would  do  it  by  a  motion, 
which  he  must  be  some  little  time  in  ar- 
ffuinff.     He  stated  the  point  ais  absurd ; 
for  the  crown  had  given  this  title  aw*ay, 
and  it  had  not  reverted,  *<  &  nemo  dat, 
quod  noTi  habet.'^    He  said  it  was  incon- 
venient.   The  appellation  in  the  House, 
the  address  of  letters,  must  make  this 
practice  evidently  so ;  but  on  the  signa- 
ture of  the  roll,  it  is  obviously  beyond 
contradiction.      It  was  also  indecorous. 
In  1690  there  was  an  earl  of  Oxford,  the 
twentieth  of  his  family,  in  possession  du- 
ring 600  years.    Would  the  House  have 
borne  another  lord  Oxford  to  come,  and 
usurp  his  title?    Yet  lord  Bath  has  as 
much  the  right  in  himself  as  lord  Oxford 
overbad.  But  the  title  may  become  desir- 
able, because  it  had  been  borne  by  others. 
Would  the   House  suffer  another   lord 
Marlborough,  lord  Chatham,  lord  Hard- 
wicke  I    The  claim  on  the  score  of  rela- 
tionship has  been  already  stated ;  but  if  it 
weighs  at  all,  it  must  be  before  Uie  grant. 
It  might  have  been  a  reason  against  grant* 
ing  the  title  to  lord  Weymouth  ;  it  could 
not  be  an  honest  reason  for  re-grapting  it 
to  Miss  Pulteuey.    It  is  also  unjust.     Sei- 
sin by  one  party,  is  to  the  very  idea  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  party.    Exclusion  of 
others  is  an  essential  quality  of  posses- 
sion—the most  gratifying  ingredient  of 
possession.    Henry  8th  consented  to  the 
act  for  settling  the  rank  of  peers ;  but  the 
loss  of  priority  oi  rank  could  be  nothing 
to  this,  thouffbit  had  been  perpetual.    It 
ii  also  illeffaJ.    Ancient  grants  of  titles 
were  Btteaded  with  grants  of  revenue  from 
the  ssiqe  places  from  which  the  title  was 
[VOL  XXX.] 


assumed.    Though  this  grant  i«  Hot,  in 
fact,  now  made,  yet,  upon  feudal  princi* 
pies,  the  consequeni^es  must  be  the  same. 
But  chiefly,  he  asserted  it  to  be  noveL 
It  is  the  constant  observation  on  any  grant, 
that  such  a  family,  or  such  a  person^ 
^having  some  distant  pretensions)  will  be 
aisappointed.      Peers    have    found    fre« 
quently  difficulties  in  avoiding  such  pre^ 
tensions >    Malevolence  against  the  pre- 
sent minister  said,  when  lord  Leicester 
took  that  title,   it  was  to  deprive  of  it  tf 
particular  gentleman.    It  was  an  absolute 
falsehood ;  but  the  very  assertion  showed 
the  general  opinion.     Till  now,  not  only 
the  principal  titles,  but  the  subordinate 
ones,  have  been  protected. — lord  Radnor 
then  showed  a  list  of  titles,  being  third  or 
fourth  titles,  all  of  which  were  untouched^ 
and  yet  several  of  them  evidently  desira- 
able  to  some  peers,  within  .a  very  few 
years.    Was  Wiltshire  no  object  to  the 
Wiltshire  gentlemen  who  have  been  raised 
to,  or  promoted  in,  the  peerage  ?    Lord 
Spenoer  wished  to  have,  but  could  not 
havcy  because  another  had,  the  title  of 
Sunderland.    Was  Warwick  no  object  to 
lord  Brooke?    The  late  duke  of  Newcas-^ 
tie  wished  to  seeure  to  his  nephew  the  title 
of  Newcastle ;  he  took  notoriously  a  dif** 
ferent  Newcastle,  because  he  coiud  not 
take  the  same  over  again  in  the  same  rank* 
The  ^ood  luck  of  the  Seymour  family  ia 
mentioned  by  writers,  in  having  the  title 
of  Somerset  vacant  when  they  had  interest 
enough  to  be  restored.  The  same  observfr* 
tion  is  made  of  the  Percys,  that  the  title 
was  become  vacant  by  the  extinction  of 
the  Fitzroys.    King  William  forced  upon 
lord  Mordaunt  the  title  of  Monmouth,  to 

Srevent  solicitation  for  the  reversal  of  the 
uke  of  Monmouth's  attainder ;  but  an 
act  of  parliament  in  this  case  confirms  the 
observation  ;  for  the  restoration  of  the 
duke  of  Buccleugh  was  only  to  titles  un« 
'Occupied.  When  families  have  been  raised 
to  titles,  about  the  existence  of  which 
there  was  some  doubt,  under  former  grants, 
they  hayetakensome  other  title  with  them» 
or  taken  them  with  some  diffierence* 
Harley  was  made  earl  of  Oxford,  a^d  earl 
Mortimer,  Sheffield  was  made  duke  of 
Buckinghamshire.  When  families  restored 
to  the  peerage  have  found  their  ancient 
titles  occupied,  th€|y  have  taken  others. 
Lord  Worf  ester  took  Beaufort,  Somerset 
being  in  other  hands.  Lord  Grey  of  Gro- 
by  took  .  Stamford,  as.  Suffolk,  Dorset, 
and  Huntingdon  were  engaged.  The  earl 
of  Arundel,  when  he  could  not  get  the. 
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ftttalttder  of  hi^ancevtor  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, tevened,  got  himself  created  eail  of 
Norfolk  to  secure  that  title ;  aad  ^en 
£dward  4th,  wanted  to  dispose  of  the 
ewiideai  of  Pembroke,  befirstgotaredg- 
nation  of  it  fVom  the  then  earl.    If  it  were 
contended,  thai  this  could  always  hare 
been  done»  but  iierer  has,  in  what  light 
i»iit  the  present  instance  stand,  in  point 
of  delioacy,  towards  the  former  grantee, 
tHiose  rights  ought  to  have  been  protected, 
by  motiTOs  of  forbearance,  as  much  as 
a^y  grantee  of  fotmer  times  ?   Upon  these 
grounds,  his  lordship  insisted  that  the 
grant  was  null ;  aad  to  i^oir  that  the  king 
eould  revoke  it,  read  from  the  journals  of 
Ibe  House  of  Commons,  ddd  Jan.  1095, 
an  Instance  of  revocation  of  a  grant,  tmder 
the  great  seal,   by  ki«g  WilUani.    He 
^ermre  moved   "  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  majesty,  hambly 
to  i'epreaent  to  Ms  tnajestV)  that  his  royal 
leilerl  patent,  by  which  bis  majesty  was 
IfNielously  [^oas^d  to  create  Thoofias  vfs« 
teunt  WeyiiMmth,  marquis  of  Bath,  and 
bhi  heirs  nMle  marduisees  of  Bath,  were, 
M  the  Slst  day  of  <kattary,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  Majesty*^  t«ign,  produced  in 
fbis  Mouse,  and  the  said  MMpqins  was  then 
and  thefe  received  aoc^rdhigly,  and  is 
ao#  a  member  ^  this  tiijmm ;  that  letters 
•atont,  whereby  HentiettaLiravaP^eney 
lb  Ok^eatedbarohees  of  Bath,  and  her  heka 
Mde  barons  of  bath,  being  lately  in- 
il^eted  by  thie  Honee,  this  House  ibeis 
h  ineumbefkt  4m  itself,  in  reetoeot  aa  well 
#f  the  several  individuals  aaembem  thereof, 
aft  particukrly  of  the  said  marquis  of 
Bathi;  humUy  to  repreient  to  hia  majesty 
l^t  ihe  title  of  Bath  being  se  veeteA  in 
^  said  marquis,  the  said  late  grant  is, 
mid  can  be,  of  no  e&ect ;  that  the  gmnt 
16  k  second  grantee  of  the  same  tide,  e%» 
Mttsive  of  tl^  <]%vlottCi  fnconveniences  at- 
tetiding  it,  is  an  aetual  dkdnherison  of  the 
irst  grantee,  tending  to  produce  private 
animeiiiities,  MiMe  to  prod«ioe  publie  re- 
a^Mttnents,  and  the  eli:ample  capable  of 
being  nsed  as  an  exasperating  and  morti- 

Skig  instrument  of  personal  pique*  And 
h%f  tutt  these  reasons,  it  be  humbly  re- 
SeMed  of  liis  inajesty  to  recall  and  annul 
s^&aM  letters  patent  to  Henrietta  Laura 
IVdt^ney  as  aforesaid,  and  to  compensate, 
in  sneh  itaanneras  to  his  royd  wisdom  shi^ 
•eem  meet,  the  grant,  whidi  this  House 
"^Wy  conceives  his  majesty  has  been 
aavised  to  make»  without  suik^ient  aUtea- 

tiott  tothe  ti^  prevkmsly  vc0led  in  the 
smdmiffqiiis«f£«th«*' 


The  £enf  Ciaaoseoff^eanieetly  rsqaeit«l 
of  the  noble  lord  not  to  press  tlUB  question. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  adopi 
it*  The  tiUe  was  vested,  or  it  was  not; 
its  validit;f  could  be  legidly  decided  else« 
where,  whidi  validity  could  not  be  afl[^d«d 
by  this  reeolutton,  if  it  wef^  adopted.  It 
would  be  perfectly  UBoonstitutienal,  u 
well  as  dangerous,  for  the-king  to  attempt 
to  resume  a  ^nt  once  made. 

The  question  passed  in  Uie  negative. 

**  Dissentient,  LaicKaTsii,  Rapkor." 
The  Earl  of  Radnor  then  moved  aa  ad- 
dress similar  to  the  last»  aubstituting  for 
the  last  paragraph  the  following:  *'  that, 
under  tnese  circumstances,  the  House, 
forbearing  to  question  the  validity  pf  the 
grant  made  to  the  said  Henrietta  Lam 
rulteney,  but  greatly  concerned  that  kli 
majesty  has  been  advised  to  make  the 
same,  does  humbly  and  earnestly  reqwit 
of  his  majesty,  that  the  same  may  nst  be 
drawn  into  example ;  but  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  honoured  by  the  &- 
vour  of  the  crown,  may  severally,  for  the 
future,  enjoy  unmolested  and  oxclusrrely 
their  several  aad  refipective  honours.**  It 
passed  in  the  negative. 

"  Dissentient, 

•«  Because  though  we  adhere  to  the  »^ 
tion  last  negativdl,  and  trust  that  sv 
opinion  wiU  prevail,  in  case  a  seat  in  thk 
House  shall  ne  ever  claimed  by  virtue  rf 
^is  patent,  believing  the  grant  to  be  «s- 
authorised  by  custom  and  precedeat,  and 
void  in  law,  as  it  is  upon  every  prin^ipte 
of  justice  and  decorum,  yet  as  the  Heote 
had  refused  to  question  the  power  of  ^ 
crown  to  confer  the  title,  we  waved  wir 
own  opinion  so  far,  as  to  endeavour  to  fc- 
dnce  the  House  to    mediate  with  m 
crown  graciously  to  remit  the  ejiercae 
of  such  power,  being  (as  we  coaceive) 
incompatible  with  the  honour  of  the  HouiC 
and  the  vested  right  of  the  kidividual  mem- 
bers, and  we  lament  extremely  eur  * 
success.    The  act  for  regahiting  the  p^- 
cedency  of  the  peers,  obviated  those  grie- 
vances which  partial  or  temporary  faroar 
might  occasion ;  but  the  grievance  ansfflf 
from  precedency  given  arbitrarily)  ^^^ 
it  had  ahio  been  given  m  perpetuity,  com 
not  in  any  degree  be  compared  to  tm«* 
An  instance,  kifinit^  short  of  *!»»'  *J 
our  opinion,  is  pronounced  bjr  t^e  w 
chancellor  Clarendon,  in  his  mtofjf  ^ 
be  the  teost  nnnecessary  proveeation  "^ 
hadltno<wn,  end,  in  his  belSe^  ^  ^^^ 
cause  of  lord  Straflbfd'a  wtcxi^^ 
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**  And  Itt0lly»  fr»  comtdet  tbvBrepre- 
•citation  to  the  crowli  to  be  pecxiliMrly 
wopc#  M  a  time,  when  th^MrGtioi}  sp^cu- 
\mkw^  a»d  atiwmtt  at  ndieidfng  ati  wt* 
taHiiiihod  fbrolt  ma  priVilogai^  Are  uofor- 
f  muHdiy  ad  {vetalent. 

(Sigaed)        BiiMroB 

LBiessTsa/' 

t)^9t9imih0  C<mmonfonik0  Traiiormi 

CamapoHdmca  BiU.^     March  15.  The 

At^^mey  Gmterat  rote  te  neve  for  leave 

a#  Mag   ia  the  htU^  of  which  he  had 

fprmm  notiee.    But  firit,  he  should  ea- 

fdaia  m^i  he  aMtat  by  the  phrase  eor** 

reepeedenea;  his  faiU  was  kiteiided  to  pre* 

veot  all  tndtdreos  correspoadeBce ;  hnt 

iMve  he  did  not  laeaa  oasrespaadenoe 

10  Che  popular  senae,  as  to  prevent  the 

t^  erf  letters  votdd  dcsttoy  att  com* 

ootaiaBMaaian,  hoi  m  its  )e|pal 

n§mdyf  ail  commeeee  and  kiter- 

;  with  m  Ji/^ajfssby*9  eaemiesb     l^he 

law  of  trefllson  was  founded  upon  a  ata* 

tote  of  the  2i5tb  Edw.  Srd,  which  had  hec* 

the  subjeet  eif  kgidative  exposition  ia 

diftrent  acts  paMd  sinee  that  period. 

He  sheidd  mentiQii  w^hat  were  toe  acts 

Bmde  teeasoiuMe  ia  that  statute.     These 

waie-^iflfey  conpassing  er  imaginina  the 

death  of  the  kiag;  a  phrase  whi&,  as 

uadeobtedly  it  was  of  great  latitude,  the 

jodges  had  ahurays  been  of  apoilon,  that  ia 

order  to  constitate  this  degree  of  treason, 

k  was  necesiaty  l^at  tbeve  dtould  he  soaiie 

overt  aot.  2d;ltwsadedaredtreasoaable, 

if  a  iaaa  should  levy  war  iigiiMiit  theUng; 

et  atficpe  to  hk  ma^/e  enemies,  and 

aidy  eoarfort  or  abee  tkeiii.     The  third 

aetdedared  treasonbbie'  was  countevfeit- 

fBg  the  kiag's  money.    Thaaothers  ef  this 

slattrte  had  ondoubtesBy  deemed  it  aeees- 

ato  reduce  the  how  of  treason^  aa  far  as 
m  tfheif  pewer»  to  a  decree  of  eertainty , 
hot  had  left  it  eiepressed  in  these  genera 
tomsy  as  they  eoaki  not  foresee  the  eir- 
<nwnstanoeB  which  might  arise  ki  after 
times»  to  which  the  derofiptien  of  trealMm 
Hiichft  api^y.  Accordingly  the  legislatare 
had  found  it  remdske,  at  £fiEevent  periods, 
to  dedate  what  partieaiar  ci«oumstaace« 
oenstituted  overt  aeta  of  treason.  fVom 
tibe  time  that  diia  statute  passed,  down 
ta  the  riBign  of  qaiBtn  Mstfy,  diflhreat  ei6- 
plaaatory  acts  hadftrom  tiaie  Co  itime  been 
made.  Dariag  her  reign,  all  these  aois 
were  repealed,  aad  Ike  law  restored'  fo 
the  origimd  feotiag  upon  ^Addii  it  stood 
by  the  statute  of  Bdwaid.  In  tMe  detail, 
be  had  only  foUa«red  the  aocouat  gmn 


by  laid  Hale^  whom  ha  had  taken  ffar  hia 
guide  upon  this  Ocoasbn.     An  aet  had 
passed  m  ^e  reign  of  queea  Anne,  to 
preaeas  .  all  traitarour   correapondeaee, 
which  ppohibited  anjr  persons  «ronl  sup.* 
plymg  the  eneaoias  wim  arms,  aamd,  or 
military  stores,  or  from  going  oat  af  the 
lengdaiB  to  the  enemy's  taunhry  without 
licence.    A  similar  aei,  wUeh  had  passed 
in  the  reign  of  WiUism  and  Mary  datiied 
the  regulatiop  fisrthee :  it  not  only  prohi- 
bited all  soppbes  of  arois,  SiC.  but  of 
goods  and  meitehandiae  ef  every  aort. 
The  bitt  which  he  meant  aow  to  propaaa' 
was  founded  nesrty  upoa  the  prmciple  el 
theae  aofs.    It  was  h»  iatentiou  to  pra^ 
hihit  mxf  persotf  freaa  selling  or  deli*' 
raring,  or  cauaiag  to  be  delivered  for  tStt^ 
aae  of  the   peDaana  who  compose  tha 
Freadi  goverameat  dr  of  the  French  ai* 
BBe%  any  eif  the  artiolea  spfioified^  saeli 
as  arms,  military  stores,  provisions,  buU> 
Hon,  or  wodlen  clothes,  under  penalty  of 
high  treason.     Bat  in  order  to  soften  the 
ngoar  of  this  penalty,  he  proposed  that 
it  shoerld  ha  naderstood  ar  in  Aia  ease  of 
persons  eoiait^Ffeitiog  the  kinjg^s  money^ 
and  should  not  convey  aiiv  aaiahKt  ia  the 
Uoadr  or  debar  dKneKsWraflromflyie- 
titanee.    It  was  his  iateation,  m  the  neoet 
pfaaie,  tsr  p^erent  any  persons  from  ceiw 
traeting   for  the  punohSBe  ef  lands  in 
France  or  from  purchasing  in  their  fiaods^ 
or  advancing  money  npoa  the  pdkrchase  of 
lands,  dro«    The  motive  of  this  pi^hMu 
tion  wottM  easily  be  perceived     Tha 
French  proposed  to  itomselr^  to  oar#y 
on  the  war  against  thk  cowtify  by  the 
sol^  of  lands.     Now  a  tpt^tanr  aroe«r 
whether,  by  aMowhig  our  subjoels  to  pur- 
ehase  huyds,  we  shoidd  net  ^e  theta  an 
incenest  in  the  prepany  w&icfc  ihe^  had 
thee  acquired,  while  me  ftimirfiea  tha 
French  with  the  meaofl^  of  earr^n^  ea 
war  agamsl  oar8elvea.*-^Hffa  thivd  oEj)dot 
was,  that  no  persons  should  be  allowed  to 
go  from  this  ooaniry  into  France)  With* 
out  a  licence  under  his  majeaty's  great 
seal,  and  that  HMt  neglecting  «o  obtain 
this  licence  should  be  deemed  a  misde- 
meaner.    But  what  h^  deemedf  a  regu* 
latioa  ef  maierial  OOBseqoence  Was,  that 
no  persons,  tJhough'  subjects  of  this  eoun* 
try,  confjag  from  France,  shoaid  be  ^ 
lowed  to  enter  this  kingdom,  without  either 
a  passport  or  a  licence.    If  they  should 
not  be  ftimished  Willi  a  passport  or  liceaoe, 
that  tliey  fl^uld  be  obliged  to  d&Kver  in  a 
declaratioii  to  the  master  ef  the  vessel  with 
lAooi  they  had  eoaae  una  Ae  country* 
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who  should  immedifttdy  transmit  it  to  the 
secretary  of  state»  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  they  i^hould  not  quit  the  place  where 
they  landed,  or  any  certain  distance  that 
i^ould  be  fixed)  without  receiving  per- 
mission, or  without  giving  security  hefdre 
justices  of  the  peace  for  their  sood  be- 
haviour. At  a  time  when  the  characters 
of  persons  coming  into  this  comitry  were 
liable  to  suspicion,  he  hoped  this  regu* 
lation  would  be  deemed  proper,  in  order 
to  ascertain  of  what  description  they 
were,  and  what  were  their  objects.  The 
last  clause  of  liis  bill  was,  to  prevent  the 
insurance  of  vessels  either  coming  frpm 
France,  or  going  to  France.  He  con- 
cluded with  movin^^,  '<  That  leave  be 
gttjBn  to  bring  in  a  bill  more  effectually  to 
prevent  during  the  war,  all  Traitorous 
Correspondeuce  with,  or  Aid  or  Assis- 
tance being  given  to,  His  Majesty's  Ene- 
mies.** 

'  Mn  Fox  declared,  that  he  could  not 
omit  even  this  first  opportunity  to  express 
his  disapprobation  ot  a  bill,  the  regulations 
of  which  he  regarded  as  useless,  unjust, 
9nd  impolitic.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  meant  to  say,  that  there  were 
doubts  to  be  removed  on  the  law  of  trea- 
son as  it  stood,  that  many  points  in  that 
law  were  not  well  understood,  and  that 
the  subjects  of  this  country  might,  with- 
out knowing  it,  incur  the  penalties  of  the 
law ;  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
notwithstanding  their  great  learning,  said, 
that  still  to  them  this  law  was  doubtful,  it 
ill  became  so  unlearned  an  individual  as 
himself  to  say,  that  a  bill  to  explain  that 
If^w  was  not  necessary.  But  he  who  had 
never  before  heard  of  those  doubts,  had 
no  reason  till  now  to  think  that  law  ob- 
scure, and  therefore  could  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  bill  to  explain  it.  How- 
ever, if  he  was  deficient  in  knowledge 
upon  that  subject,  he  must  allow,  of 
course,  that  a  bill  might  be  necessary  fur 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  law,  and 
then  the  question  would  be,  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  now  opened  cout 
formed  to  that  intention.  To  him  tliey 
appeared  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature* 
The  first  part  that  struck  his  mind  was, 
the  restraint  upon  the  purchase,  by  any 
subject  of  this  country,  of  any  land  in 
France.  The  bills  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  alluded  upon  that 
head  as  precedents,  were  not  in  his  mind 
very  higMy  deserving  of  imitation ;  for  in 
thiss  and  every  other  country  calling  itself 
fre%  he  had  always  hdd^  that  property 
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was  in  the  highest  degree  entitled  to  tlie 
protection  of  the  law ;  and  if  so,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  the  power  of  dispoi- 
ing  of*  it  was  to  be  considered  under  the 
same  protection ;  both  of  which  were  vio- 
lated  by  the  present  bill. — The  second 
ground  upon  which  the  bill  proceeded  was, 
that  the  possession  of  land  in  France,  by 
any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  there,  migkt 
become  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Vbit 
country.  Should  the  learned  seutieman  not 
have  stated  some  specific  inconvenienos 
that  this  country  had  felt  by  any  of  itt 
subjects  having  possessions  in  other  conn- 
tries  ?  British  subjects  had  had  from  time 
to  time  many  such  possessions,  and  no 
evil,  that  he  ever  heard  of,  had  hitherto 
resulted  from  that  circumstance :  he  wu 
firmly  convinced,  that  nothing  at  this  mo* 
ment  could  be  more  dangerous  than  hold* 
ing  out  that  idea,  and  that  there  was  not 
any  thing  at  the  present  that  made  it  ap 
pear  more  dangerous  to  have  such  pooei' 
sions  thsn  at  any  former  period.  Indeed, 
he  never  expected  to  hear  a  propositiim 
maintained  in  any  part  oi  the  world,  least 
of  all  in  Great  Britain,  that  we  should 
not  subscribe  to  loans,  or  engage  in  the 
funds  of  any  country ;  or  that  diose  who 
were  at  war  with  us,  were  not  to  have 
their  property  considered  as  sacred.  The  j 
direct  contrary  had  hitherto  been  the  rule;  j 
and  it  had  been  always  held  out,  that  pro- 
perty of  every  kind  was  secured  to  the 
use  of  its  possessor,  as  well  during  war  of 
any  kind,  as  in  times  of  the  most  profoim^ 
peace  ^  Something  to  the  reverse  of  this 
had  been  started  and  proposed  during  the 
American  war,  respecting  property  neid 
in  Pennsylvania ;  but  the  minister  of  that 
day  rejected  with  disdain  a  proposition  so 
unjust  and  impolitic ;  observing,  that  the 
sacredness  of  the  possession  of  property 
being  the  basis  of  a  free  state,  the  honour, 
and  .ultimately,  the  safety  of  the  kingdoiO) 
might  entirely  depend  upon  that  piind* 
pie.  This  was  wise,  as  well  as  honour- 
able. But  this  principle  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  spirit  of  the  present  hill* 
Nevertheless,  if  we  looked  at  the  interest 
of  this  country,  independent  of  any  other 
consideration,  he  was  convinced  that  we 
should  not  be  so  rash  as  to  stop  the  inter- 
course between  this  country  and  France 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  I^^*  ^ 
the  investing  of  money  in  the  funds.  Had 
we  lost  all  sense  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  keeping  that  open  i  Was  it 
likely  that  much  of  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  would  bo  laid  out  m 
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purefaases  in  France?  Oriras  it  not  rather 
more  probable,  that  many  of  the  people 
or  France  would  make  purchases  with  us  i 
AVe    had   always  encouraged  foreisnersy 
even  in  time  or  war,  to  deal  in  our  mnds ; 
and  we  had  always  held  their  property  sa- 
cred :   and  he  would  ask,  whether  encou- 
ragement afforded  on  both  sides  to  deal  in 
the    funds,  would  operate  most  in  favour 
of    this  country  or  of  France  ;   of'  that 
^rhich  had  most,  or  that  which  had  least 
credit  ?  Was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  men 
^vrould  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest, 
as  not  to  perceive  and  avail  themselves  of 
litis  advantage  ?  But  these  considerations 
would  be  defeated  entirely  by  the  present 
bill.-^The  next  provision  of  this  measure 
went  to  declare  it  treason  to  supply  the 
French,  or  any  in  alliance  with  them,  with 
arms.    If  that  part  of  the  law  was  to  be 
thoroughly  revised,    perhaps  he    might 
have  something  to  offer  to  the  attention  of 
Che  House  upon  that  subject ;  but  consi- 
dering all  wars  of  late  years  in  Europe  as 
contests  of  revenue,  rather  than  of  arms, 
he  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  of 
advantage  to  this  country  to  trade  with  its 
enemies,  and  perhaps  to  sell  to  them  even 
articles  of  arms,  whilst  we  had  prompt 
payment,  at  our  own  price,   fbr  them. 
With  respect  to  the  pronibition  of  Eng- 
lishmen going  to  Frilnce  without  a  pass- 
port, as  described  in  the  bill,  he  should 
pass  it  by,  as  he  considered  it  as  the  least 
exceptionable  clause.    But  as  to  the  pro- 
vision against  Englishmen  returning  to 
their  country,  it  was  monstrous  enough 
to  make  the  learned  gentleman  himself 
afraid  of  stating  it.    It  was  giving  a  power 
Co  the  kin^  to  banish,  during  the  war, 
every  British    subject   now  in   France. 
But,  it  seemed,  he  had  the  power  of  re- 
luming in  certain  cases,  by  giving  secu- 
rity and  what  not  for  his  good  behaviour. 
Who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  amount 
of  that  security  ?     This  was  to  be  left  to 
a  magistrate.    Here  again,  a  man  was  to 
be  put  under  the  discretion  of  another  per- 
son, who  might  render  his  return  impos- 
sible by  exacting  security  to  an  amount 
that  could  not  be  given.    If  one  man  was 
to  be  at  the  discretion  of  another  in  the 
dearest  of  his  rights,  that  of  living  under 
the  government  and  partaking  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  constitution  of  his  native 
country,  he  must  ask,  upon  what  princi- 
ple it  was,  that  we  were  daily  congratula- 
ting each  other,  and  praising  our  laws  to 
foreign  nations  ?  Where  was  the  founda- 
tion of  our  boasting)  if  an  EngUsh  subject. 


the  most  meritorious  English  subject,—, 
and  because  he  was  meritorious  he  stood 
a  great  chance  of  being  obnoxious  to  his 
majesty's  ministers,  was  to  be  at  the  mercy, 
whim,  or  caprice  of  any  creature  of  the 
crown,  who  had  the  power  to  say  to  him*, 
without  assigning  a  reason,  "  You  shall 
not  come  over  to  this  country,  because  I 
do  not  choose  you  shall  come." — As  to  the 
insurance  of  ships  belonging  to  Francci 
the  question  did  not  involve  any  principle  ; 
for  tne  preventing  of  Englishmen  froA 
paying  the  losses  of  the  French  was  right 
enough ;  but  he  wished  to  know  of  what 
utility  the  prohibition  would  be.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  premium  was  always 
more  than  equal  to  the  risk,  and  the  ba* 
lance  was  in  favour  of  the  underwriter. 
If,  for  instance,  out  of  one  hundred  insur- 
ances, the  profits  of  the  premium  waa 
much  more  than  the  loss  at  the  expiraticm 
of  the  policy,  then  England  woiud  have 
gained,  and  France  would  have  lost.  Why» 
then,  he  must  say,  that  he  did  not  see  the 
reason  fbr  this  restraint  upon  trade.  But» 
however,  he  had  less  objection  to  this 
clause' than  he  had  to  many  of  the  others, 
because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  merely 
foolish.  He  ridiculed  the  attorney  gene- 
ral's definition  of  the  word  correspondence, 
and  thought  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try need^  not  to  be  told,  that,  if  they 
entered  into  any  agreement  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  state,  to  perform  any  thing 
that  tended  to  its  injury,  they  were  ame« 
nable  to  the  law.  H  owever,  if  the  learned 
gentleman  thought  the  people  of  this 
country  were  so  ignorant  of  their  duty  to 
the  state,  it  was  kind  in  him  to  tell  them 
what  they  were  liable  to  in  cases  of  neg- 
lect or  positive  ofience.  Mr.  Fox  con- 
cluded with  saying,  that  the  whole  of  the 
bill,  as  opened*  by  the  learned  gentleman, 
appeared  to  him  entirely  unnecessary^ 
many  parts  of  it  repugnant  to  the  common 
principles  of  justice,  some  of  them  foolish, 
and  he  believed  it  brought  forward  with 
no  other  view  than  to  disseminate  through 
the  country  false  and  injurious  ideas  of 
the  existence  of  a  correspondence  between 
some  persons  and  France,  and  alarms  of 
dangers  where  there  were  no  dan^rs  at 
all ;  and  therefore  it  should  meet  with  his 
decided  opposition,  even  ifl  that  early 
stage. 

The  SoUcUor  General  said,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  say  that  eentlemen  on  the  Op- 
posite side  of  the  House  were  less  at- 
tached to  the  constitution  than  himself; 
but  he  could  not  help  observing,  when- 
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ever  tiic  subject  diaaced  to  be  started,  a 
toraoesa  which  seemed  to  imply  a  ccmsci- 
<w»B^»^  of  somethins*  He  defeoded  the 
proposed  bill*  Astotheterm^'corraspaod- 
eace,"  it  was  not  so  well  understood  aa  the 
tight  boa.  gentleman  seemed  to  thinks  for 
many  gentlemen  had  applied  to  kin  for 
an  expumation  of  it ;  so  that  it  was  not 
the  uiilerate  alone  that  misconceived  its 
aignification.  The  statute  of  Edward  Srd« 
he  said,  left  the  law  of  treason  in  some 
^(0uA>t ;  becanse  tiie  nature  of  treason  was, 
in  some  measure,  to  be  determined  by  ex- 
iating  circumataaoBs  s  and  of  consequence 
ibere  had  been  continual  declamtiona  of 
what,  in  particular  instances,  constituted 
treason  3  first,  with  respect  to  the  clause 
«f  the  present  bill,  proaibitiag  a»y  per- 
jons  tea  furaiah  the  enemy  with  aima^ 
vhich;  surely,  was  a  treasonable  act,  as 
it  waf  aiding  the  kings  enemiea.  But,  to 
vest  the  matter  aierdy  00  the  (piestion  of 
poUef,  if  these?  arms  were  articles  essen- 
tial to  the  French^  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
waTf  and  if  thiacouatry  was  parsieularly 
fldkaalageoaa  £m  the  purpose  of  suppljr* 
ing  ftmrnt  it  was  surely  soaethiag,  even  In 
fmol  of  policy,  to  deprive  them  m*  this  ad- 
vantage. Bulthe  force  of  dua  reasoniag was 
increased,  if  the  situation  of  France  was 
suoh»  that  it  could  not  sappl  v  itself  with 
these  articles  ft'om  any  other  garter* 
aodifbjr  being  deprived  of  thesOf  she  was 
left  destitute  of  the  mews  of  carrying  on 
the  war.  Other  wan»  it  had  been  stated^ 
were  mther  contests  of  revenias  thai^  of 
ortas ;  in  diis  war,  ihe  case  was  di&rent : 
the  French  wore  wag^ng^  war  with  tb^ 
whole  substance;  and  if  we  contwded 
.wkh  them  on  the  ground  of  revenue,  they 
would  csrtamly  have  she  advaatage*  As 
to  the  purchase  of  lands,  oneofthecsiuses 
of  the  calamities  of  the  American  war, 
waa  the  private  iaierest  of  indi^uala  in 
eonaequenee  of  their  possessions,  which 
iaduoei  them  to  take  a  pmt  contrary  to 
teir  sentimenta.  Hbw,  he  ashed,  was 
Kremee^laflrishheraabstanee?  Skehad 
detennihed  So  sell  her  kndB  foe  the  sufh 
port  of  the  war :  she  oould  not  aell  them 
to  >heiss6lf;  and  to  whom  o<Hikl  she  aell 
them  with  more  advantage  thaiS  to  peraons 
in  this  country  i  As  to  the  prohibition  of 
pesaons  to  go  to  France,  kt  gentlemen 
consider  the  danger  of  an  intercourse, 
jiiat  now,  widi  Fraooe,  and  then  decide 
tar  what  ^ood  poispose  Bagliahnieto  couU 
feel  an  uMiucenaent  to  resort  tkidiefw 
The  tofuisiaioa^^  their  net  being;  permit* 
tod  to  quit  Sia«aB.mthmit  ftlkmo^  m  « 
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from  his  majeaCy,  was  oso- 
but  was  it  not  necessanr,  ataich 
a  time,  to  know  who,  asbd  what  they  were, 
from  whom  the  curcunsataooes  of  tbe  mo- 
ment led  us  to  feel  such  apprehension? 
The  o^eet  of  that  part  of  the  bill,  vu 
not  to  impute  to  evesry  EngUshsMn  pit- 
sing  to  and  from  Paris  any  charge  of  db- 
affection;  but  there  were  some  chancten 
m  that  capital  whom  it  was  necesisry  to 
l^uard  agamsU  I>uring  foraser  wsn,  sett 
had  been  passed  aftiwMn^  against  limilar 
offsaces,  the  same  species  of  piofuioiu 
The  measure  had  reeetved  the  sanction  of 
our  ancestors,  and  for  that  resaos  he 
sho«dd  give  it  his  cordis  assent. 

Mr.  Martin  said*  that  durmg  the  de- 
bales  on  the  present  war,  hehaddoneall 
ilk  his  power  to  prevent  this  countrj  from 
falling  into  that  oahMnity ;  but  as  war  vu 
aow  entered  into,  the  nexJt  part  of  hli 
duty  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  of  putting 
so  end  to  it.  This  meaaure  seemed  to 
him  to  be  ealculateA  for  that  purpoie, 
and  therefore  it  should  have  his  sapport 

Mr.  jSrsfekMs  said,  that  whea  the  learned 
gprntleasan  threw  oot  aome  expressiesi 
eoneemii^  the  soreneaa  of  aeme  penosi 
upon  the  present  subject,  h6  wss  per- 
suaded he  aid  not  asean  to  insinuate,  thit 
there  were  any  persons  widiin  the  vaOs 
of  the  House  k«»  deavous  than  hioisclf 
to  maintain  Ae  tranquillity  and  pro«peritj 
of  the  country  :  if  he  had  entertained  aor 
such  SHspieioa,  he  was  sure  he  would 
have  been  manly  enouah  to  sa^  so.  Ot 
the  present  occasion,  he  conlessed  that 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  geneml  had 

nly  the  advantage  of  him— they  m 
t  had  examined  every  »»**^®'i|7jf 
any  manner  connected  with  that  wwta 
they  intehded  to  propose ;  whereas  he 
had  no  infornaatioa  upon  tbe  subject  oi 
tieason  except  that  general  knowledge 
which  grew  out  of  the  study  of  the  la^« 
as  from  the  practice  of  it  he  had  learned 
nothing;  for  such  was  the  attachmeot  (» 
the  people  to  the  present  sovereir^*  ^ 
such  their  reverence  for  Ae  constitutioD, 
that  during  the  fifteen  jears  he  bad  bees 
at  the  bar,  he  had  witnessed  but /se 
trial  for  high  treason,  and  in  that  iol<W 
instanee  Ae  prisoner  had  been  scquittso* 
Ho  matntained  that  the  bill  wtf  d^* 
reedy  repumant  to  the  policy  of  »c 
best  and  wisest  of  our  sncsstw*  ««« 
ooatranr  to  the  highest  authorities  m  we 
hrw*  Tholeamed  gentleman  who  broug^^ 
in  the  biU  profeaaed  to  hare  tskf  ^ 
Ustaforlm  fuide.    Ho  ^M^fi  •^ 
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man  prMent  would  look  withoiH  delay 
into  his  PIms  of  the  Crowns  and  cempait 
the  bill  with  ito  rapposed  model.     V/^ 
man  was  a  greater  enemj  than  lord  Hole 
to  those  temporary  acts  which  paiiiament 
itself  had  repeatedly  declared  to  be  dan* 
^rously  destractive    of  the    veneraMe 
statute  of  Edward    Srd.     la    Edward 
4th's    time  (  a  circuinstance  which  the 
learned    gentleman    had    not   found    it 
conrenient  to  adrert  to),  all  these  ob- 
noxious statutes  had  been  swept  awavi  and 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  they  had  been 
again  swept  away,  with  a  preamble  repro- 
bating   their    pernicious    and    impoutic 
principle.    Thus,  as  often  as  tliey  sprang 
up  like  weeds  in  the  wholesome  harrest 
of  the  kw,  the  legislotare  mowed  them 
down,  and  destroy^  thern^     Why,  thesi 
were  the  fundamenlid  principles  of  cri- 
minal justioe  thus  eonseerated  for  ages, 
to  be  now  shaken  by  an  unnecesmry  and 
nisohieTons  act  of  legirietion  ?    By  the 
ancient  statute  of  Edward  3rd,  no  Ma 
could  be  gaitty  of  high  tff«ason  imless  his 
mind  was  proved  to  be  traitoreus  i  whereas 
this   bill,  the  very  foundation  of  whksh 
was  unjust  suspicion  of  the  peo)^  de- 
clared specific  «Qts  to  be  trahareus,  wHb* 
out  regard  to  the  intentions  spe^il&ed  in 
the  origHial  act  of  king  Edward,  with  a 
Tiew,  it  seems,  to  guard  men  againsi  BilU 
ing  into  treasons.      For  my  psit,   said 
Mr.  Ersktoe,  **  Timeo  danaos  ei  dona 
^rentes."      The   attorney  -  general    by 
this  bill  gWes  a  statutalble  eiqpaeitioo  of 
treasons,  wtiich  he  dented  to  be  a  Just  eae, 
and  even  if  it  were  judges  upon  the  new 
text  might  build  np  new  construetions  as 
they  did  upon  former  ones.    The  twa^ 
Talue  of  the  ancient  law  was  sinpilolty 
and  security.      The  mind  alone  could  ti!e 
traitorous,  comnsssing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king ;  keying  war  against 
him,  snd  adhering  to  his  enemies,  were  aM 
acts  of  the  mind  evidenced  by  the  overt 
acts  of  their  accomplishnient ;  but  under 
the  present  bill,  if  it  passed  into  a  law,  a 
man  might  foe  convicted  of  treason  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  if  it  were  for  puHiag 
down  a  turnpike  gate,  or  for  some  petty 
offence  against  the  excise  or  customs ;  the 
coDDexion   might  be  supported    without 
diie  regard  to  mischievotts  purpose^   New 
constructions,  besides,  as  he  bad  just  said, 
■Hgbt  arise  upon  the  bill  when  it  came  to 
be  expounded  in  the  eoarts.      Another 
attorney-general    might  also  ooaio  with 
Gotnenew  bill  wpon  some  assumed  new 
necessity,  and  thus  the  Mberiy  of  the  oab^ 
§ 


ject  nngbt  be  expounded  away  until  it 
was    lost    and     desfirnyed    altogether. 
It  was  wpgdA,  that  ilie  eiroamstanoes  of 
the  times  called  for  this  extraordinary 
nseasnre.    He  desired  toknow  n4iat  weie 
these  cncumstaaoes  whioh  coidd  justiff 
the  lessening  or  ondangeiing  the  fieedom 
of  the  country.    He  knew  of  nothing 
winch  had  happened,  except  that  a  fake 
alann  had  been  propagated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  hands  of  go* 
vemment,  and  weakening  the  liberties  of 
the  people;  and  by  this  arrifioe,  ministers 
were  to  have  imbounded  oonfid^ioe,  and 
every  body  else  were  to  be  Bti|;«iatt8ed  by 
distrust,  omI  libelled  by  suspicions  of  trea- 
son and  rebeUioa.    Now,  where  was  the 
evidenoo  to  warrant  all  this,  or  any  part 
of  it.    HimI  the  attorney-general  a  single 
indictment  against  any  one  person  now 
depending?  Had  he  even  any  well-founded 
suspicion  that  treason  any  where  existed^ 
Had  he  aay  informations  on  the  file  for 
sedition?     Not    one    of   these!     Yet 
the  country  was  defamedi  by  being  de- 
scribed as  m  a  state  that  required  the  laws 
of  treason  to  be  amended.    Had  tiie  go« 
vemment  really  been  in  danger  hwn  dis* 
afieclioa,  he  should  not  have  been  foand 
setting  up  knproper  forms  or  niceties  of 
law  to  protect  traitors ;  and  he  believed 
thait  the  whole  body  of  the  people  wetdd 
join  heait  and  hand  to  beat  down  such 
misehiefhi    K  the  country  was  fidse  to  it- 
self, and  was  flying  into  dangerons  disor- 
der, Hieie  might  troa  have  been  some  ne- 
cessity for  a  l^islattveialeffcrenoe.  I^ar- 
liemeat   was   undouhtedly   omnipotent, 
and  in  such  aeasewould  haveasolemduty 
besides  to  exert  all  its  antbority ;  but  it 
oag^  to  manifcst  a  sound  dBscretien  in 
the  eserdse  of  it.  ^  Nee  Dens  inlersit, 
dre.**— He  then  proceeded  to  remark  on 
theothevdansesofthebill.   kwassaiely 
raAer  aboard  to  prohibit  persons  from 
purdiasing  lands  in  Fhmce^  m  the  present 
distiaoted  state  of  that  country,  whilst 
this  kingdora  was  in  a  condition  so  highly 
prosperous,  and  aft>rdedso  many  fanrour^ 
able  oppoitanities  fimr  the  employnent  of 
money.    Instead  of  prohibitmg  persons 
to  deal  IB  ^e  FVeneh  funds,  ministers 
should  rathor  take  care  that  a  calamitous 
war  ra^ht  not  pceventthem  from  purchas- 
ing in  our  own.    The  vegulatioa  to  pre- 
vent subjects  from  coming  from  France  to 
tjhts  country,  irithont  a  lioenee,  was  aba 
highly  objectionable ;  many  of  them  were 
persons  ^ose  going  riwoadwas  unavoid- 
abto,  seine  fbr  the  recovery  of  their  healthy 
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others  from  the  derangement  c^  their  af- 
'  fain:  with  respect  to  such  persons  the 
r^ulation  was  oppressive,  as  it  put  evei^ 
^mg  in  the  power  of  ministers ;  and  it 
was  impolitict  as  it  seemed  calculated  to 
disgust  at  the  moment  when  we  should  be 
most  solicitous  to  render  our  own  country 
a  land  of  freedom  and  delight.  On  the 
subject  of  insurance^  he  remarked,  that 
from  the  high  premiums  denumded  in  war, 
the  balance  must  be  in  favour  of  our  insu- 
rers. He  concluded  with  again  adverting 
to  the  statute  of  Edward  3d,  which  he 
considered  as  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
as  calculated  to  meet  every  occasion  on 
which  the  crime  of  treason  could  fairly  be 
alleged.  The  present  bill  he  therefore 
considered  as  both  unnecessary  and  dan- 
gerous. He  said,  show  me  the  necessity, 
and  I  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  vou  in  any 
act  that  can  be  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Frederick  North  thought  it  sound 
policy  not  to  suffer  British  subjects  to 
purcnase  lands  in  France  during  the  pre- 
sent war,  which  was  not  applicable  to  any 
other  war  in  which  we  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged :  this  was  not  a  war  for  revenue  but 
^  lor  existence ;  the  only  means  that  France 
had  of  cariyine  it  on  was  the  sale  of  her 
lands ;  and  if  she  could  not  find  purcha- 
sers, she  must  give  up  the  contest.    To 
allow  a  subject  of  ours  to  purchase  land  in 
IVanoe  under  such  circumstances,  or  in- 
deed under  any  circumstances,  :Krould  be 
impolitic ;  for  in  that  case,  the  purchaser 
having  a  permanent  interest  in  France, 
mus(  have  an  interest  in  promoting  her 
prosperity,  even  to  the  injury  of  England. 
The  same  applied,  though  perhaps  not  in 
an  equal  degree,  to  purchasers  in  the 
French  funds ;  the  transfer  of  stock  being 
easier  than  that  of  lands,  the  interest  was 
less  permanent  it  was  true,  but  whilst 
continued,  it  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
proprietor.     As  to  the  insurance  of  ships, 
he  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  all- 
owed at  all ;  for  as  we  were  the  only  peo- 
ple who  could  insure  for  the  French,  if 
we  declined  it,  they  must  give  up  their 
trade,  and  such  a  step  would  be  the  ruin 
of  their  navy.    With  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  as  to  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects going  from  this  country  to  France, 
and  returning  from  thence,  they  appeared 
to  him  highly  proper. 

Mr.  Curvoen  said,  he  had  highly  disap- 
proved of  the  present  war ;  but  now  that 
i^e  were,  actually  engaged  in  it,  he  was  as 
much  inclined  as  any  man,  to  give  every 
fiupport  tliat  might  be  necessary  for  car* 
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rying  it  on  with  vigour  and  effect.  The 
proposed  bill,  however,  going  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  laws  relating  to  treason, 
which  he  thought  a  matter  of  great  deli- 
cacy indeed,  he  wto  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  previously  necessary  to  have 
laid  before  tne  House  some  good  reasons 
for  so  strong  a  measure.  He  had  heard 
of  none  suoi ;  and  he  should  therefore 
oppose  the  present  bilL 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

March  21.    On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Curwen  rose  to  express  his  most 
hearty  disiqpprobation  of  a  measure,  wliich 
to  him  appeared  to  be  unnecessary  io  i  ts  ob- 
ject, ineffectual  in  its  meu»  for  attaining 
it,  and  oppressive  and  impolitic  in  many  of 
its  provisions.     The  first  clause  he  naain- 
tained,  was  unnecessary,  because  the  sup* 
plying  of  the  king's  enemies  by  any   of 
fiis  subjects  with  naval  or  military  stores, 
came  within  the  4th  section  of  the  ^th 
Edw.  3rd,  and  as  it  was  already  treason 
by  one  law,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
declare  it  to  be  so  by  a  new  statute. 
The  second  clause  for  preventing  any  sub« 
ject  of  his  majesty  from  purchasing  lands 
in  France,  or  stock  in  the  French  funds, 
was  in  one  point  of  view,  absurd,  and  in 
another  dangerous,  instead  of  bein|;  bene- 
ficial to  England.     Never  could  it  have 
been  so  preposterous  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent an  Englishman  from  speculating  in 
the  purchase  of  French  lands  or  French 
stock,  as  at  a  time  when  his  own  country 
afforded  him  every  security  for  his  pro- 
perty that  human  wisdom  could  devise, 
and  when  there  was  in  France  no  ?ovem- 
ment,  no  regard  for  property,  and  no  se- 
curity for  the  enjoyment  of  it.    What  oc- 
casion, therefore,  could  there  be  for  pro- 
hibiting what  was  never  likely  to  happen? 
The  prohibition  could  not  do  any  good ; 
but  it  might  be  productive  of  very  great 
injury  to  this  country ;  for  no  doubt,  it 
would  make  the  French  convention  enact 
a  law  for  preventing  the  natives  of  France 
from  placing  their  money  in  our  funds — a 
law  which  would  be  the  more  prejudicial 
to  our  interests,  as,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  the  less  security  there  was  for  pro- 
perty in  France,   the  more  the    monied 
people  there  would  feel  themselves  dis- 
posed to  place  their  money  in  our  -funds. 
And  therefore  the  prohibition  which  we 
were  going  to  enact  by  this  clause  would 
necessarily  operate  against  ourselves,  and 
iQfinvMV^of  Francei  84  the  consecjueuce 
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oF  this  would  bci  to  preveilt  the  French 
capital  from  being  invested  in  our  funds, 
and  to  keen  it  at  home.   The  clause,  there- 
fore, would  furnish  the  convention  with  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  though  its 
avowed  object  was  to  do  directly  the  re- 
verse.— The  clause  for  preventing  British 
subjects    from  insuring    French    ships, 
though  intended  to  operate  against  France, 
would  likewise  in  reality  prove  to  be  a  pre- 
caution against  our  own  prosperity.  Insu- 
rance was  a  trade,  and  a  gainful  one  too ; 
its  annual  pro6ts  in  England,  informer  wars, 
was  estimated  at  100,000/.  and  he  believed 
that  at  the  present  period  it  might  be 
set  down  as  likely  to  produce  a  balance  to 
this  country  of  at  least  300,000/.  a  year. 
In  support  of  his  opinion  that  it  would 
be  sound  policy  to  suffer  the  trade  of 
insurance  to  be  carried  on  during  the 
war,  he  quoted  the    authority    of  lord 
Mansfield  (then  Mr.  Murray),  who  had 
first  declared  in  favour  of  that  policy  in 
the  year  1747,*  and  to  show  that  the 
learned  lord  had  not  changed  bis  mind 
upon  that  subject,  he  cited  a  case  which 
was  tried  by   lord.  Mansfield  in  1784,  in 
which  the  noble  judge  said,  that  insurances 
of  ships  ought  to  be  enCouraeed,  as  they 

SromotcJ  speculation,  and  otten  led  to  a 
iscovery  of  the  views  of  the  enemy  in  the 
time  of  war. — The  clause  for  preventing 
any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  from  going  to 
France,  or  returning  home  during  the  war, 
he  considered  as  a  violation  of  justice;  par- 
ticularly as  to  tlie  second  part  of  the 
clause.    It  surely  must  be  a  strange  doc- 
trine to  lav  down,  that  merchants,  for 
instance,  who  in  the  legal  pursuit  of  their 
business  might  have  been  obliged  to  go  to 
France,  should  be  prevented  from  return- 
ing home  to  their  own  country:  it   in- 
volved equally  the  innocent  and  the  guilty; 
it  invested  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state 
with  new  and  extraordinary  powers,  such 
as  are  not  at  present  intrusted  to  any  of 
the  judges  ;  and  it  was  altogether  a  mea- 
sure which  could  not  be  justified  by  any- 
thing less  than  complete  evidence,  that 
there  actually  existed  violent  disaffection 
to  the   existing    government  in  a  very 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  this 
country. 

The  Hon.  Frederic  North  said— Unim- 
portant as  my  sentiments  must  be  to  the 
House,,!  hope  that  I  shall  not  seem  to 
force  them  irreverently  and  immodestly 
on  its  attention,  if  I  rise  to  deliver  them, 
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,for  the  second  time,  on  the  present  ques* 
tion* ;  for  when  1  lately  had  the  honou^ 
of  addressing  myself  to  the  chair,  the  no* 
velty  of  my  situation,  the  unexpected  na- 
ture of  the  question,  and,  above  all,  the 
fear  of  transgressing  the  established  rules, 
of  the  House,  by  arguing  on  the  propriety 
of  adopting  a  measure,  the  propriety 
of  whose  discussion  was  the  only  subject 
matter  of  debate,  did  not  allow  me  ta 

'give,  so  fully  and  explicitly  as  I  intended, 
the  reasons  of  my  approbation  of  the 
question  now  before  us.  That  approba- 
tion, I  am  happy  to  say,  a  more  mature 
consideration  during  the  subsequent  days, 
enables  me  at  this  time  to  confirm  ;  and  £ 
own  myself  particularly  anxious  that  the . 
House  should  agree  to  it,  as  I  conceive 
it  to  be  a  measure  called  for  by  the  exi- 
gence of  our  situation,  justified  even  by 
precedent,  as  far  as  the  unexampled 
nature  of  our  relative  situation  with  our 
enemy,  and  the  unexampled  state  and 
mode  of  existence  of  that  enemy  itself^ 
do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  pre- 
cedent ;  and  even  in  those  mstancesr 
a  measure  so  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
strictest  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  so  consonant  to  the  rulefr 
of  the  soundest  policy,  that  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  me  to  perceive  the  very  res- 
pectable quarter  from  which  it  is  likely  t(y 
meet  with  opposition;  for  that  opposition 
I  must  consider  as  the  final  extinction  of 
all  hopes  that  I  might  have  entertained 
of  any  possible  political  co-operation 
with  those  gentlemen,  with  whom,  more 
from  habitual  coincidence  of  political 
sentiments,  than  from  any  personal  con- 
nexion, I  had  hoped  to  have  acted  during 
the  whole  course  of  my  public  duties.  It  ia 
indeed  unnecessary,  I  feel  that  ft  may  be 
improper,  for  any  member  of  this  House 
so  far  to  ant i- date  his  political  existence, 
as  to  declare  what  were,  or  what  were  not> 
his  sentiments,  before  he  had  ainy  parlia- 
mentary right  to  make  the  declaration. 
But  I  trust  the  House  will  hear  me  with 
indulgence ;  I  am  sure  that  a  very  res- 
pectable part  of  it  ought  to  hear  me 

^with  satisfaction,  when  1  declare  that  the 
sentiments  with  which  1  first  entered  this. 
House,  were  those  of  attachment  to  that 
great,  that  constitutional,  that  patriotic 
party,  which,  from  the  year  178S  to  the 
present  session  of  parliament,  in  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  in  ministry,  in  op-[ 
position^  in  popularity,  in  unpopularity^ 
lias  invariably  maintained  those  principles 
on  which  I  now  act,  and  which  I  hopa 
[SQ] 
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and  trast  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  my 
grave,  because  I  hope  and  trust  I  shall 
not  outlive  that  constitution,  to  the  sup- 
port   of  which    they    are   particularly 
adapted.    That  any  gentlemen  have  de- 
serted them,  is  what  I  by  no  means  wish 
to  assert ;    a  different^  interpretation  of 
those  principles  may  lead  them  into  a 
line  of  conduct  directly  opposite  to  mine. 
ly  for  my  part,  cntertam  the  best  opinion 
of  the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated. 
If  suspicions  of  a  contrary  nature   are 
gone  out  among  the  people— if  insinu- 
ations to  tliat  effect   nave  been    made 
in  any  place,  and  by  any  persons — all 
such  suspicions  I  disavow,  all  such  insi- 
nuations I  reprobate ;  and  I  readily  give 
them  the  same  credit  for  their  good  in- 
tentions, which  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
exact  for  my  own,  in  the  different  sj^stem 
which  I  pursue.— That  we  may  judge 
of  the    merits    of    the     present    ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat 
fully   into   the     examination  of  the  re- 
sources of  our   enemy.       In   the  year 
1789,  we  well  know  that  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  France  considerably  exceeded 
ner  annual  income ;  since  that  period,  her 
ihcome  has  diminished,  and  her  expendi- 
ture has  increased  to  an  enormous  degree. 
How  has  the  deficit  been  supplied  ?    By 
loans?  No.   By  taxes?  No.   it  has  been 
supplied  by  confiscation,  by  the  sale  of 
confiscated  lands,  and  by  the  issue  of  as- 
sisTiats,  on  tlie  credit  or  their  vendibility. 
Tne  first  confiscation  was  considerable, but 
not  enormous ;  the  first  emission  of  paper 
currency,  though  great,  was  such  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country  could  well  bear. 
It  was  moreover  not  entirely  an  economi- 
cal but  a  political  measure;    for  I  am 
happy,  in  answer  to  gentlemen  who  will 
not  aJIow  that  the  purchasers  of  national 
lands  must  be  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  existing  French  government,  to 
oppose  the  authority  of  Mirabeau,  who, 
on  the  first  proposal  of  issuing  assignats, 
declared,  that  it  was  a  measure  prejudi- 
cial, indeed,    to  the  commercial  interests 
of  tlie  country,  but  necessary  in  the  ac- 
tual circumstances,  as  it  would  attach  to 
the  revolution  all  those  persons  who  might 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  any  quan- 
tity of  the  paper  currency,  or  of  those 
lands  which  would  serve  for  its  security. 
Since  that  time,  that  operation  has  be- 
come habitual :  the  lion  which  has  once 
tasted  human  blood,  will  not  easily  allow 
any  passengers  to  travel  near  his  den. 
Every  revolution  has  been  foUowed  1^  a 
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confiiscatibn,    and    the   deficit    of  every 
month  has  been  covered  by  a  new  i&iue  of 
paper  currency,  till  at  last  the  enormous 
quantity  of  that  paper  which  has  inundat- 
ed the  realm,  has  effectually  driveQ  away 
whatever  capital  might  remain  in  a  coun- 
try where  neither  law,  ordei',  cottimerce, 
nor  industry  can  exist,     the  terms,  in* 
deed,  oftbrea  by  the  nation  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  confiscated  lands,  are  of  the 
most  advantageous  nature  imaginable,  for 
the  purchase  money  is  to  be  paid  by  in- 
stalments in  twelve  years.     Yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  on  the  10t6  of  last  January, 
the  National  Convention  received  assuran- 
ces that  purchasers  itere  not  to  be  found 
in  the  country.   To  what,  then,  mustthey 
look  as  a  market  for  thefr  only  cotnmodity  I 
To  foreign  capital,  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  money  into  their  native  country,  by 
holding  out  ^eat  apparent  profit  to  all  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  become  purchasers 
of  tlieir land.    And  shall  we,  in  a  state  of 
war  with  that  country,  not  endeavour  tn 
deprive  them  of  this  only  resource?   Do 
we  not  know  tliat  the  gr^tness  of  tlie  pre- 
mium offered  must  depend  on  the  neces- 
sity of  the  party  which  ofiers  the  premium; 
and  must  we  not  make  the  extent  of  that 
necessity  of  our  enemy  serve  as  the  rule 
of  our  exertions  to  prevent  them  from 
supplying  that  necessity?    We  did,  in- 
deed, hear  at  Uiebegiunmg  of  the  session, 
among  many  reasons  for  not  entering  into 
the  war,  one  of  peculiar  cogency,  and 
ur^d  with  pecuhar  force:    "Bcwarer 
said  some  honourable  gentlemen,  "  how, 
you  en^ge  yourselves  in  a  war  with  ene- 
mies whom  your  armies  cannot  reach, 
nor  your  fleets  encounter."    Those  hon. 
ffentlemen,  however,  since  the  war  has 
na[>pened,  declare  that  they  will  give  it 
their  utmost  support— and  now  ?    ")Ve 
will  vote  armies,  we  will  vote  suppfe 
but  we  will  not  allow  any  precautions  to 
be  taken ;  but  the  money  which  is  to  raise 
those  armies,  to  fit  out  those  navies,  to 
fill  those  supplies,  should  be  drained  oit 
to  the  support  of  that  enemy  which,  from 
the  time  of  ito  existence,   has  always 
thwarted  your  power,  and  opposed  your 
prosperity ;  which,  flpom  the  time  of  \^ 
revolution,  has  waged  a  more  dsogerou^ 
warfare  against  those  principles  which 
have  served  as  the  basis  of  ydur  intemai 
happiness  and  external  glOry ;  i^'nst  lhJ»' 
happy  attachment  for  establisfied  usag^j 
that  habitual  reverence  for  constJtutea 
authority,  which,  in  every  eovemtneni 
and  every  country,  forms  the  w  a»a*y^' 
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of  jpid>lic  force ;  and  which,  as  the  last 
inaa  act  of  its  desperate  hatred,  has  de- 
clared open  hostility  against  your  houses 
^nd  your  altars ;  has  declared  war  against 
your  king»  against  your  king  in  his  person, 
against  your  king  in  his  authority ;  a  beU 
lum  mternecinunif  asainst  that  constitu- 
tion which  has  established  his  authority, 
which  hsi3  sacrosanctified  his  person.'*-— 
Thehon*  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me 
has  particularly  dwelt  on  the  impolicy  of 
restraining  the  liberty  of  insur^ce.  He 
justly  states,  that  in  l?^?,  a  measure  ex- 
actly like  that  proposed  in  the  present  bill 
-was  a4opted  by  the  legiriature,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  lord  Mansfield,  who  was 
then  soucitor-genera].  No  one  can  have 
jnore  veneration  for  that  authority  tha^ 
I  have;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  must  allow 
me  4o  remark,  that,  with  the  same  pro- 
priety with  which  he  assumes  the  prece- 
dent of  the  solicitor-jg^eneral,  may  I  als9 
assume  that  of  the  legislature.  He  states, 
what  I  by  no  means  dispute,  that  the  gain 
4>f  this  counjtry  by  the  msurance  of  French 
^ps,  during  tnat  war,  was  annually 
100,000/. ;  but  let  me  observe,  that  in- 
aurance  is  a  commercial  speculation;  like 
^very  other,  and  subject  to  the  same  vicis- 
aitudes  and  risks,  if,  therefore,  the  ^ain 
to  the  country  was  so  great  in  1747,  it  is 
DO  reason  it  should  be  so  in  1793.  Of 
this  we  ^e  certain,  in  both  instances, 
from  the  nature  of  that  speculation,  that 
the  Insurer  must  gain  by  the  escape,  and 
lose  b]^xhe  capture,  of  we  enemy's  ships : 
and  of  course  be  much  more  interested  in 
the  enemy's  commerce  than  in  our  success. 
I  am  no  less  an  enemy  to  commercial  re- 
strictions than  the  houp  ffen^eman.  I  think 
thi^  thoSfe  which  are  )aia  on  G^ommerce,  for 
commercial  purposes,  are  generally  unwise 
and  burthensome;  but  when  a  cpmmercjal 
restriction  is  proposed  for  a  political  pur- 
pose, it  behoves  the  legislature  well  to 
examine  whether  the  probable  political  ad- 
rantages  do  not  counterbalance  the  pro- 
bable con^mercial  injury,  and  whether  the 
evil  to  1^  counterac^d  by  the  proposed 
xi^g^tion  jbe  not  of  a  n^yire  dangerous  pp 
th|^  pol^ipal  situation,  on  which  depends 
the  very  existefiee  of  commerce  itself. 
This  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  case  at 
piamt,  9pd  fiost  unequivocally  agree  to 
the  expediency  of  that  clause.^ Another 
claMse^  of  a  more  objectionable  nature, 
haf  )^een  ipudi  commented  upop  by  the 
hffi}.  a^tleman  f  I  mean  that  which  obli- 
aes  Sfiii^h  subjects,  on  their  return  to 
:lj]lhM>  ^^  ^iii  ^  the  po|rt  wb^e  th^y 


land^  -till  they  obtain  a  passport  firom  th^ 
se^etary  ofstiate;  a  clause,  which,  bow<- 
ever  harsh,  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  justi- 
fied by  the  exigency  of  the  case,  rersons 
now  abroad,  and  likely  to  return  homp 
through  the  French  dominions^  are  ex- 
pressly excepted  from  the  operation  pf 
liie  bill,  by  a  peceding  qla^e ;  personp 
residing  now  in  France  for  commercial 
jMirposes,  can  only  remain  there  by  a|i 
act  of  complaisance  in  the  French  governr 
ment ;  ana  I  do  not  think  it  prcA^le  they 
would  mofBt  with  a  refusal  of  a  passpoi^t 
|rom  any  ministers  whatever.  But  there 
is  another  description  of  gentlemen  no^r 
in  France,  against  whom  I  cannot  help 
dunking  the  strictest  precautions  necea- 
^ry ;  1  mean  those  who  are  gc^ie  thither 
to  contemplate  more  nearly  that  dreadful 
(Ppnvulsion  of  the  moral  world,  with  whose 
effi^cts  we  still  tremble,  froip  whose  shock 
we  are  still  in  danger :  ^pt  their  return 
to  this  country  should  be  dapgerous,  it  is 
no  slander  on  the  people  to  suppose ;  it 
is  no  slander  on  tne  people  to  suspect 
that  there  are  amongst  us  many  persons 
liable  to  be  seduced  by  their  communica- 
.tion«  I  will  not  refer  you  to  the  opinion 
of  ministers ;  I  will  qot  refer  you  to  the 
opinion  of  those  gentlemep  wjth  whom  ft 
is  my  boast  more  peculiarly  to  act ;  I  will 
not  refer  you  to  the  opinion  of  tjEip  very 
jrespect^le  n^gistratep  we  have  heard  i|i 
the  House,  or  to  the  common  opinion  of 
the  people ;  but  I  will  refer  you  to  tha 
;testii9P|[iy  of  ap  hon.  gentleman  below  mc, 
(  Mr.  Sheridan )  for  the  ground  of  nay  sus- 
picions; that  gentleman,  onaformer  dayy 
when  he  moved  for  an  examination  k4,Q 
the  existence  of  seditions,  did  inform  us, 
that  there  had  been  a  society  in  London, 
I  in  which  twenty  unlettered  tradesn^en  had 
been  seduced  by  the  rheturic  of  a  learned 
shoe-maker  to  mibibe  pernicious  princi- 
ples, and  to  seal  tiieir  conversion  by  a 
tetter  to  the  French  Convention,  mvie 
we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  society  to 
be  the  only  ope  of  the  same  nature ;  or 
rather,  that  a  similar  concretion  was  not 
forming  round  the  learned  shoe- maker  of 
every  village?  With  that  suspicion,  I 
should  betray  my  duty  to  the  people, 
did  1  not  endeavour  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  that  danger ;  Resides,  from  what 
we  lately  heard  from  a  learned  gentleman 
(  Mr.  ^rskine)  we  may  be  entitled  to  sdp- 
pose  this  bill  to  be  an  act  of  lenity,  rather 
than  harshness,  even  towards  those  persons 
tp  whom  I  have  ^Uuded.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman did  then  inform  uf  ^  tbi^t  a^y  subject 
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of  his  majesty,  having  uttered  treasonable 
'expressions  in  a  foreign  country^aDd  return- 
ing afterwards  within  the  r^m,  may  be 
indicted  for  high  treason ;  and  he  instanced 
the  case  of  Crone,  who,  having  said  cer- 
tain words  against  the  life  of  king  William, 
in  France,  was  condemned  for  them  on 
his  return  to  England  ;  his  return  beins 
considered  as  an  overt  act  of  his  declared 
treasonable  intentions.  Now,  Sir,  I  do 
sincerely  believe,  that  few  of  the  gentle- 
men in  France  have  an  idea  of  the  force 
of  that  lav^,  and  that  most  of  them  have 
'unwittingly  incurred  the  penalties  of  high 
treason,  by  expressions  as  public  as  those 
'of  Crone,  and  as  incompatible  with  the 
-sufferance  of  any  existing  government. 
For  what  have  been  the  expressions  of 
every  address  to  the  National  Convention? 
What  could  have  been  the  expressions  of 
the  act  which  merited  to  the  Englishmen 
who  presented  it,  the  fraternal  title  of 
"generous  republicans?"  Now,  Sir,  the 
gentlemen  who  have  made  use  of  such  ex- 
pressions, would,  I  should  think,  in  their 
return  to  their  native  country,  prefer  de- 
pending on  the  secretary  of  state  for  a 
passport,  to  the  being  served,  on  their  ar- 
rival, with  an  indictment  for  high  treason. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  he  does 
not  think  himself  obliged  to  afford  minis- 
ters the  support  which  they  may  think  it 
right  to  require  of  him.  I  do  not  know 
what  degree  of  support  any  minister  may 
require ;  but  I  well  know  the  extent  of 
that  'support  which,  as  a  &ithful  servant 
of  the  people,  I  am  called  upon  to  give 
them ;  and  according  to  that  opinion,  it 
is  my  intention  to  act. 

Major  Maiiland  said,  that  as  one  great 
and  avowed  purpose  of  the  present  bill 
was,  to  prevent  the  capital  of  this  country 
from  being  carried  to  France,  he  would 
•ask  the  attorney-general,  whether  he 
meant  to  include,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  bill- against  purchasing  in  the  French 
: funds,  such  natives  of  France,  as  are  re- 
'eident  in  this  country  under  the  alien  bill? 
Or,  whether  he  meant  these  regulations 
to  extend  to  British  subjects  who  have  at 
present  property  in  the  French  fun48,  and 
who  cannot  brin^  the  interests  arising 
therefrom  into  this  country,  except  at  a 
•loss  of  60  per  cent,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
•from  applying  these  interests  in  purchas- 
irig  in  the  funds  of  France  ?  With  respect 
to  the  clause  altogether,  it  was  indeed  pre- 

Eosterous  to   suppose,  that  Englishmen 
aving  here  the  best  and  most  permanent 
securityfor  Uieir  money,  i^oidd  send  their 
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capita!  to  France,  where  they  could  have 
no  security  at  all ;  it  was  also  most  impo- 
litic, because  the  French  would  undoubt- 
edly wish  to  send  their  capital  here ;  but 
if  such  a  regulation  as  this  was  adopted  b  j 
us,  it  might  well  be  supposed,  that  France 
would  do  the  same;  and  besides,  we 
should  be  doing  the  government  of  France 
the  most  material  service  by  forcing 
Frenchmen  to  employ  their  money  in  their 
own  funds. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  aa  to 
the  first  question  he  would  answer  it  in  the 
affirmative  ;  but  it  appeased  to  him  that 
the  subject  of  the  second  mi^t  deserve 
to  be  considered  in  the  committee. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
on  the  motion,  that  it  be  committed  to- 
morrow, 

'Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
learned  gentleman  should  wish  to  carry 
through  the  House  with  such  precipita- 
tion, a  bill  which,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  was  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  a  measure 
equally  inefiectual,  impolitic,  and  tyran- 
nical. An  hon.  gentleman  had  difered 
from  him  on  this  subject,  but  had  been 
so  candid  as  to  say,  diat  those  who  now 
opposed  this  bill  had,  ever  since  the  year 
1783,  maintained  the  most  constitutional 
principles.  It  was  an  adherence  to  these 
same  principles  which  made  them  now 
express  their  disapprobation  of  a  measure 
which  every  good  whig,  as  a  whig,  must 
heartily  reprobate.  Time  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed for  discussing  it ;  the  precipitation 
with  which  he  saw  it  was  now  to  be  hur- 
ried through  the  House  could  answer  no 
other  end  than  that  of  preventing  discas- 
sion.  A  law  of  no  less  import  than  that 
of  preventing  Britons  fh>m  returning  home 
to  their  country,  was,  without  time  for 
consideration,  to  be  committed  the  nextday. 
Why  ?— for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
hurrying  it  through  the  House  before  the 
recess.  It  was,  he  said,  to  be  com- 
mitted to-morrow,  reported  on  Monday, 
read  a  third  time  on  Tuesday,  carried  to 
the  Lords  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Thurs- 
day the  recess  commenced:  so  that  even 
by  that  method  it  could  not  be  done,  and 
those  who  attempted  it  only  committed  a 
useless  act  of  indecency.  He  trusted  that 
gentlemen  on  the  other  ^de  would  not  be 
quite  so  precipitate,  but  would  allow  some 
little  delay.  The  bill  affected  the  nation 
at  large :  it  was  fit,  therefore,  that  time 
should  be  given  for  the  people  to  express 
their  opinion  upon  it;  and  he-  befaevcd 
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that  that  opkiioD  would  be  •  found  to  be 
extremely  unfavourable  to  it ;   for,  by 
^vhat  he  could  learn,  no  bill  had  ever  been 
brought  into  parliament  which  was  more 
tinpopular,  as  far  as  it  yet  reached.    In 
shorty  he  considered  it  to  be  such  an  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  such  a  degradation  of  justice,  that 
the  House  should  wait  for  the  sense  of  the 
countiT.    He  declared  that  there  was  not 
a   single  clause  in  the  bill  to  which  he 
would  not,  in  the  conunittee,  give  his 
dissent,  unless  he  should  find  something 
stronger  in  favour  of  the  clauses,  than  had 
yet  been  advanced.    To  the  clause  for 
making  it  necessary  for  Englishmen  to 
procure  passports  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  to  return  to  their  own  country,  he 
was  determined  to  give  the  most  steady 
opposition;  for  by  that  clause  Englishmen 
would  find  themselves  placed  in  the  most 
degraded  situation,  when  obliged  to  ask  a 
secretary  of  state's  leave  to  return  to  their 
country  and  their  homes.    For  his  own 
|mrt,  he  should  despise  himself  if  he  could 
silently  suffer  himself  to  be  placed  in  a  si- 
tuation in  which  he  should  be  obliged  to 
apply  to  a  servant  of  the  crown,  as  a  fa- 
vour, for  leave  to  return  to  England,  or 
to  his  own  house. 

Mr.  PiU  said,  that  the  opposition  to 
the  motion  did  not  go  to  tne  question 
whether  the  bill  should  or  should  not  pass 
into  a  law,  but  whether  it  should  be  in- 
vestigated in  a  committee  and  pass  through 
that  House  before  the  holidays.  For  the 
delay  proposed,  the  arguments  appeared 
to  him  to  be  curious.  The  question  for 
the  House  now  was,  whether  those  who 
thought  this  bill,  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  been  pleased  to  describe  it, 
either  ineffectual,  impolitic,  or  tyrannical, 
were  at  this  time  prepared  to  give  their 
sentiments  upon  it.  He,  for  his  part, 
thought  that  no  delay  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose;  for,  surely,  gentlemen  who 
were  pleased  to  speak  their  sentiments  so 
decisively,  wanted  no  time  to  make  up 
their  minds.  If  there  was  any  serious 
objection  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  how 
were  gentlemen  who  pretended  to  have 
such  objection,  to  account  for  their  con- 
duct this  night,  in  suffering  the  question 
for  the  second  reading  to  pass  nem.  con. 
The  principle  being  thus  disposed  of,  the 
question  then  was,  whether  there  were 
any  clauses  in  the  bill  which  could  not  be 
discussed  in  the  committee  to-morrow, 
and  whether  gentlemen  Vere  not  prepared 
for  that  purpose  ?   The/igbt  hon.  gentle-^ 


man  said,  that  all  the  clauses  were  either 
ineffectual,  impolitic,  or  tyrannical.  If  he 
knew  that  to  be  the  character  of  them, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  his  proving 
that  in  a  committee  to-morrow,  as  well  as 
on  Tuesday.  Indeed  he  saw  no  reason  for 
delay.  The  bill  had  for  its  objeot  provi- 
sions upon  general  points.  The  objec- 
tions were  general,  and  the  leading  one 
was,  that  it  added  to  the  offences  already 
declared  to  be  treason,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  not  any  reason  to  apprehend 
any  danger  to  this  country ;  fliat  it  was 
not  brought  forward  under  any  circum« 
stances  which  recjuired  any  extraordinary 
exertion.  He  differed  entirely  upon  that 
point,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that 
difference  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
amend  the  law  of  treason.  There  often 
had  been  mentioned  two  classes  of  men, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  opposite  prin- 
ciples— whigs  and  tories.  There  oflen 
had  been  those  who  called  themselves 
whigs,  but  who  in  principles  were  tories, 
and  afterwards  proved  tnemselves  to  be 
such.  He  knew  how  of^n  it  had  hap* 
pened  that  tories  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  popularity  of  the  character  of 
whig,  and  had  therefore  assumed  the  ti- 
tle and  language  without  the  principles. 
But  without  regarding  names,  when  mea- 
sures ought  alone  to  decide,  he  would  say, 
that  those  great  men  who  had  effected  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  thereby  asserted 
the  righu  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
could  not  be  deemed  enemies  to  what 
they  had  thus  nobljr  and  firmly  asserted 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives ;  an^  yet  those 
men  had  laid  down  a  precedent,  which 
the  present  bill  followed  only  at  a  distance, 
and  was  very  far  from  equalling  in  point 
of  severity.  The  clause  agaiiist  supptyinff 
the  fleets  or  armies  of  France  wiUi  naval 
or  military  stores  was  allowed  to  be  law 
already ;  it  was  therefore  neither  new  nor 
tyrannical;  but  rather  a  humane  warning 
to  persons,  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  acts  wnich  might  bring  upon 
them  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  It 
might  be  dfoubtful  whether  the  clause  for 
preventing  British  subjects  from  supply- 
ing individuals  in  France  with  naval  or 
military  stores  was  or  was  not  law  already; 
but  surely  it  was  humane,  not  cruel,  to 
remove  the  doubt,  and  prevent  men  fVom 
being  ensnared  by  the  ambiguity  of  an  old 
statute.  The  clause  which  seemed  to  have 
given  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  great- 
est offence,  was  that  which  made  it  neces-. 
aary  thatBritiah  subjects  returning  to  Eng- 
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land  from  France  should  provide  them- 
selves with  a  passport  from  the  secretary 
of  state.  This  dause  was  novel  only  from 
its  mildness ;  £qt  in  the  act  of  king  Wil* 
liam,  passed  ki  the  best  of  times^  and  hy 
the  most  dedared  and  best  known  friends 
of  the  constitution,  it  was  made  infinitely 
more  penal  in  anatural-bom  subject  of  the 
king  to  return  from  Franceto  England  with 
out  leave.  The  then  drcumstances  of  the 
limes  justified  the  rigour  of  the  act  of 
WiUiam ;  and  the  present,  state  and  prin- 
ciples of  Fh^iee  would  warrant  a  much 
stronger  measure  than  that  which  waste  be 
enacted  by  ^  clause  in  question.  Every 
part  of  the  biU  was  aimplei  very  Jittle  oif 
It  was  new,  and  th^efore  there  could  be 
no  occasion  for  delay. 

The  Aiiomey  General  said,  that  in  the 
division  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill  on  which 
therighthon.  gentleman  had  commented^he 
had  Uiought  proper  to  stigmatise  some  of 
them  with  the  epithet  of  tyrannical.  It 
would  o^rtainly  be  doing  injustice  to  him- 
self, as  the  author  of  tiiat  biU,  if  he  suf- 
fered such  an  imputation  to  remain  on  the 
prindples  on  which  it  was  founded.  The 
aame  provisions  which  were  contained  in 
the  present  ect,  were  adopted  at  the  cfra 
of  the  Revohition,  and  when  the  sole 
question  between  this  couabry  and  France 
related  to  our  right  to  fiit  the  suceestton 
to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms;  and  oar 
tocestofs  on  that  account,  bad  deemed  it 
proper  to  pursue  similar  measures  with 
those  whidi  were  at  present  adopted- 
And,  at  the  present  crisis,  when  ihe  very 
existence  of  the  constitution  was  endan- 
gered, coidd  that  be  thou^t  tynumiesl 
which  was  then  considered  as  justifiable  i 
With  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  British 
subjects  to  return  from  France  withmit  a 
passport,  if  any  such  restraint  was  requi- 
site, and  abundant  proofs  of  its  neces^ 
sity  might,  and  had  been  adduced,  si» 
way  in  which  it  was  imposed  was  of  a  most 
unobjectionable  kind.  The  party  landing 
in  Great  Britain,  though  he  might  have 
been  refused  a  passport  by  the  secretary 
t>f  state,  might  easily  obtain  his  freedom 
hj  giving  proper  security  to  anv  neigh- 
bouring justice  of  the  peace,  and,  fini£y, 
by  appealing  to  the  courts  at  Westmins- 
ter, obtain-  exemption  bom  any  kind  of 
restraint.  And  though  particular  hardship 
might  possibly  arise,  yet  the  plan  itsea 
was  perfectly  defensible,  on  the  difficul- 
ties which  had  arisen  firom  the  singularity 
of  existing  circumstances.  Nothing  was 
more  absurd  in  determining  ctnthe  intrin- 


sic merit  ^f  any  q^wiB^  wfajfijh  %nw 
brought  Ibcwajai,  th^n  v^gueobsevmtioiia 
on  its  popul^nty  <ir  yi^pidartty  in  the 
country.    Even  on  that  gpK>und,  ha«rav«r, 
he  was  willing  to  meet  the  right  him.  geo- 
tleman,  and  opvdd  with  confidence  assert, 
that  in  every  ^irde  of  which  he  had  know- 
ledge, it  was  spolcen  in  terms  of  univer- 
sal   approbation.    In   corroboratioo   of 
what  he  had  £4ud,  he  begged  leave  to  in- 
form the  House,  ti^i^  he  had,  sinpethis 
bill  was  in  sgitatiQn,  i^cdved  a  letter 
from  a  surveyor,  statins,  that  faaii  not 
such  an  act  as  this  been  Jlkely  to  pass,  he 
was  engaged  V>  go  over  tOrFr^nce,  there 
to  survey  some  lands  which  were  to  be 
purchased  by  Btriiish  ^ubjects^  but  at  the 
899ne  time  he  did  not  wish  to  allege  spe- 
cific facts  in  support  of  a  plan  whu:h  was 
founded  on  the  ppre  broad  and  penaa- 
nent  basis  of  general  poUcy.    If  the  Na- 
tional Convention  had  distinctly  confessed 
that  the  means  of  c^urrying  on  the  war 
wene  to  arise  from  the  sale  oflaads,  surdy 
a  clause  whidipreveatedEnghshniai  fros^ 
parting  with  their  mpne^  on  the  aecarity 
of  such  lands,  was  a  derivation  to  France 
jof -the  means  of  carrying  o^  the  war.    Ai 
^  the  diarge  wjh^h  h%il  l^en  thrown  on 
government  of  having  libdle4  the  people 
fit  this  coufi^r^,  bv  t^  impUcfltia^  in 
which4bey  had  isvslved  them  by  the  tengos 
/of  the  present  bill,  he  had  flattered  himseif 
ibfit  that  sidbjed;  had  been  drmied  long 
since*    It  had  been  said  at  l»e  begia- 
ning  of  the  session  that  the  loyaltv  of 
the  pec^le  of  England  was  libeUed  by 
the  preparations  of  government,  ffoA  he 
did  not  imagme  that  the  charge  would 
have  beep  renewed  on  die  prefent  occsr 
sion*    It  w|ua&ctthatthemoat  dai^gerr 
ous  doctrines  had  gone  forth ;  doptrine^ 
the  opemtiQn  of  whic^   could  not  b^ 
cheeked  but  by  declaring  them  liable  to 
the  peoalties  of  treason,    J^  t}ic  period 
of  the  Revoliition,  the  doctrine  that  the 
king,  lords,  apd  commons  could  uol  re- 
gulate the  .succession  pf  the  crown,  had 
been  declared  to  be  trf^n;  and  were  not 
the  same  or  more  dangerous  doctrmes 
held  ont  at  this  mpment^    Themeasures 
whi^h  government  h^d  adopted  had  inet 
with  the  approbatipnpf  ^6  tenths  of  the 
people  withput  dpora,  and  of  a  oonsi<fer- 
aUe  majority  in  that  Honse ;  and^  when 
those  messure?  had  been  dipanprov^ 
the  gentlnmen  irhp  di^^nroved  than  ha^ 
been  the  only  MbpUprs ;  tppy  hadbeen  t|^ 
iibellera  of  the  majority  both  of  that  Housp 
and  of  thp  people  without  door*.    Hp 
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next  contended,  that  the  clause  prohibit* 
ing  insurance^  was  neither  impolitic  nor 
ineflectua).  It  might  be  asied,  since 
many  of  the  facts  specified  in  the  bill 
were  treasonable  by  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward Sd,  why  make  them  so  i^ain  ?  To 
ibis  question  he  sho^uld  only  reply,  that 
the  repetition  had  not  been  made  without 
the  sanction  of  many  examples  on  similar 
occasions. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  as  to  the  bill 
being  in  some  parts  of  it  tyrannical,  that 
part  of  the  subject  had  not  been  fairly 
treated  by  the  advocates  for  the  bill ;  they 
said  there"  was  no  evil  in  it  for  which  there 
was  not  a  remedy.  If  a  man  came  from 
France,  and  was  taken  into  custody  for 
not  complying  with  certain  capricious  dis- 
tinctionsy  he  might  apply  to  the  secretary 
of  state  to  be  discharged,  and  he  should 
have  his  liberty.  How  ?  If  the  secretary 
of  state  pleased,  but  not  otherwise. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  trrannical  than 
such  a  measure  ?  As  to  tne  libel  on  tlie 
people  of  England,  that  they  were  many 
of  them  disposed  to  sedition,  that  the  pre- 
sent times  were  full  of  danger,  and  that 
the  bill  was  only  a  mitigation  of  the  law 
of  treason  as  formed  by  the  founders  of 
the  Revolution,  there  was  the  most  gross 
misapplication — at  the  time  when  the  al- 
terations were  made  in  the  act  of  Edward 
Sd,  there  was  indeedreason  to  apprehend 
sedition  and  rebellion ;  that  was  a  law  in 
consequence  of  the  petition  of  the  people 
praying  for  it,  and  it  was  carried  against 
the  influence  and  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
crown.  It  was  matter  of  astonishment  to 
him,  that  gentlemen  could  gravely  say 
that  there  were  treason  and  sedition  in 
this  country ;  that  there  were  the  same 
reasons  at  this  day  for  the  bill,  as  there 
was  at  the  time  of  the  revolution;  that 
the  present  moment  required  the  same 
restraints,  as  when  there  was  a  plot 
against  the  safety  of  the  state.  He  was 
sure  the  charge  of  sedition  on  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  was  a  foul  calumny 
upon  them.  Let  the  attorney-general 
nroduce  his  proofs.  Let  him  tell  that 
House  that  he  would  take  up  one  man  in 
the  kingdom  for  treason.  Let  him  name 
one  man  whom  he  suspected.  Let  him 
charge  one  man  with  a  seditious  view. 
But  whenever  these  ouestions  were  asked, 
instead  of  showing  tne  existence  of  the 
evil,  ministers  contented  themselves  with 
producing  a  remedy.  Did  we  ask  for 
proof  of  sedition?  Look  at  the  alien  bill, 
was  the  answer.    They  provcNl  the  du- 


temper,  by  insisting  on  providing  a  reihe-' 
dy.  This  was  like  a  physician  saying  to 
a  person  who  knew  himself  to  be  well, 
"  You  want  physic,"  or,  "  You  must  be 
bled  to-day.*'  if  the  answer  was,  "  I  am 
well,  I  do  not  want  your  assistance';'' 
then  the  doctor  wi3uld  afiect  a  resolute 
tone,  and  insist  on  bleeding  his  patient  to- 
day ;  and  if  he  did  not  thefn  find  himself  ill, 
he  would  put  him  in  a  strait  waistcoat  to- 
morrow. With  respect  to  what  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  said  upon 
Whigs  and  Tories,  he  did  not  know  any 
person  so  well  fitted  to  prove  that  a  man 
might  affect  to  be  a  Whig,  and  yet  be  a 
Tory  in  his  heart :  he  did  not  know  a  man 
who  had  greater  reason  to  feel  what  he 
said  upon  that  subjects  or  to  understand 
it  better.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
meant  any  thing  by  what  he  had  said  on 
that  subject,  he  meant  to  convey  a  senti- 
ment, and  establish  a  doctrine  the  mo9t 
pernicious  to  public  liberty;  namely,  that 
public  profession  of  prinaple  was  altoge- 
ther a  piece  of  delusion^ upon  the  people. 
This  was  done  by  the  minister  with  a  view 
of  bringing  all  public  spirit  into  con- 
tempt, to  destroy  all  distinction  between 
the  friends  of  freedom  and  the  friends  of 
despotism,  and  to  build  his  own  power 
upon  the  ruin  of  both.  But  whatever  he 
might  think,  there  was  too  much  gqod 
sense  in  the  people  of  this  country  to  be 
imposed  on  by  such  stale  attempts;  they 
began  to  see  the  difference  between  theit 
friends  and  those  who  wished  to  deceive 
them.  Ministers  began  to  feel  that  the 
story  of  seditions,  aiid  all  the  trade  of  the 
alarmists,  began  to  flag,  and  therefor^ 
this  bill  was  brought  in  to  revive  the  delu- 
sion ;  but  the  people  might  be  said  to  be 
like  those  who  had  been  sworn  at  High- 
gate— they  never  would  take  a  counter- 
feit while  they  could  have  the  reality. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  with  respect  to  the 
insinuation  of  the  hon.  gentleman  upon 
whigs  and  tones,  if  any  abandonment 
of  principle  was  ascribed  to  him,  or  the  at- 
tempt to  subdue  dl  principle  in  political 
considerations,  it  was  an  imputation 
which  he  disdained.  He  held  not  the 
principles  of  some  persons  who  had  lately 
called  themselves  whigs,  but  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  settled  at  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Whitaread  thought  the  conduct  of 
ministers  in  the  present  instance  highly 
indecent,  and  strenuously  urged  the  pro- 

griety  of  deferring  the  commitment  or  the 
ill. 
The  question  being  put,  tliat  the  words 
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«<  to-morrow  morning/'  stand  part  of  the 

question ;  the  House  divided : 

Tellers. 

V  C  Mr.  Rose    -    -    -    -  l^a^ 

^*^®    1  Mr.  Serjeant  Watson  -J  ^^' 

XT  S  Mr.  Whitbread    -    -     ?  n^ 

^^*^    i  Major  Maitland    '    '   S 

So  it  was  resolved  in  die  affirmative. 

March  22.  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  bill, 

Idr.  Fox  implored  the  delay  of  a  day  or 
two  before  they  went  into  a  committee. 
The  measure  was  fraught  with  so  many 
evils,  that  the  most  mature  deliberation 
was  necessary.  If  the  country  were  suf- 
ficiently apprized  of  its  dangerous  and  un- 
constitutional tendency,  he  entertained 
no  doubt  but  it  would  meet  with  universal 
detestation.  He  could  not  resist  express- 
ing his  indignation  at  the  precipitancy 
with  which  bo  extraordinary  a  measure  was 
enforced. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
the  Committee, 

Mr.  Gre^  said,  that  before  such  a  bill 
had  been  introduced,  some  proofs  ought 
■to  have  been  giv^n,  that  the  country  was 
e;ndangered  by  the  traitorous  correspon- 
dence now  alluded  to.  In  his  opinion  it 
was  totally  unnecessary,  as  the  25th  Edw. 
Sd  tended  to  prevent  every  overt  act, 
which  generally,  in  times  of  public  emer- 
gency, was  deemed  treasonable.  Both 
the  title  and  preamble  of  the  bill  were  false. 
The  first  ran  thus  :  "  A  bill  more  effec- 
tually to  prevent,  during  the  war,  all  trai- 
torous correspondence  with,  or  aid  or  as- 
sistance being  given  to,  his  majesty's  ene- 
mies." This  certainly  implied  that  there 
were  among  his  majesty's  subjects  some 
dangerous  mal-contents,  who  aimed  at  the 
subversion  of  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  complete  overthrow  of  our 
constitution.  ThiSt  allegation  he  would 
totally  deny,  till  he  saw  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary. As  to  the  preamble,  it  was  equally 
fallacious.  It  declared—"  Whereas  it  is 
expedient  more  effectually  to  prevent  trai- 
torous correspondence  with,  or  aid  or  as- 
sistance being  given  to,  his  majesty's  ene- 
mies, during  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent war.''  This  undoubtedly  implied 
that  the  25th  Edw.  3d  was  not  sufficiently 
strong.  He  was  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  thought  it  well  calculated  to  prevent 
all  traitorous  correspondence.  If  that  act 
was  considered  weak  and  insufficient,  why 
not  say  so  ?    Why  libel  the  people  of  this 


country,  by  insinuating  that  they  were 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy  > 
As  both  the  title  and  preamble  weie 
founded  on  false  principles,  he  proposed 
that  the  whole  should  be  postponed  ;  and 
if  any  law  were  necessary,  which  he  de- 
nied,  something  less  objectionable  might 
be  introduced. 

The  Solicitor  General  observed,   that 
every  treasonable  act  contained   in  this 
bill  was  of  that  nature  by  the  existing  laws 
of  the  country,  and  the  sole  object  of  the 
bill  was  accurately  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  such  acts.     According  to  the  true 
spirit  of  the  statute  of  Edw.  3d  the  framers 
of  this  bill  had  come  to  the  House  for  a 
legislative  exposition  of  the  old  law,  ra- 
ther than  leave  to  judges  the  power  of 
putting  a  judicial  interpretation  upon  it. 
The  second  clause,  preventing  the  pur- 
chase of  lands   in   France,    was   clearly 
treasonable ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  say, 
that  selling  naval  and  military  stores  to  the 
French  was  not  aiding  and  assisting  his 
majesty's  enemies.      The  third  and  fourth 
clauses  were  both  justifiable  and  expedi- 
ent, on  the  grounds  of  general  security 
to  the  country  and  safety  to  individuals ; 
and  though  ministers  might  be  upbraided 
as  being  the  supporters  of  arbitrary  power,. 
by  a  body  of  men  who  arrogated  all  pub- 
lic spirit,  patriotism  and  virtue  to  them- 
selves, yet  they  would  go  on  undaunted 
in  their  career,  while  they  were  conscious 
of  consulting  the  defence  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation.    According  to  his  ideas, 
insurance  of  enemies  ships  in  time  of  war 
was  aiding  and  assisting  his  majesty's  ene- 
mies ;  and  as  far  as  he  could  view  the 
matter,  the  title  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  preamble. 

The  Attorney  General  defended  the 
preamble.  In  adopting  it  he  had  followed 
the  example  of  lord  Somers,  and  some  of 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  were  in  this 
country.  In  every  act  of  this  sort,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  admit  of  a  more 
general  interpretation  than  could  perhaps 
be  wished,  it  the  evil  could  be  otherwise 
sufficiently  guarded  agaipst.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  present  case,  it  might  no 
doubt  be  true,  that  some  persons  going 
from  this  country  to  France,  or  returning 
hither,  might  have  no  improper  intention 
whatever,  yet,  as  other  persons  might 
probably  go  there,  or  return  from  thence, 
for  purposes  hostile  to  this  country^  it  be- 
came necessary,  in  order  to  guard  effec- 
tually against  these,  to  make  a  general  re- 
g\dation;  prohibiting  all  persons  either 
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Dm  g(nAgio  Vnncey  or  returning  from 
leni^,  except  under  such  r^ulations  as 
ay- be  consistent  with  the  sdTety  of  the 
ate. 

'MT.HafuMnsBraame  said,  that  although 
lere  were  some  gentlemen  who  had  dif- 
fred  from  him  on  Uie  subject  of  the  neces- 
ty  of  the  present  war,  and  who  had  sup- 
oaed  it  might  have  been  averted  by  negoci- 
tion,  yet  now  that  we  had  been  so  unjustly 
ttacked,  and  were  actually  at  war,  he  had 
oped  that  every  gentleman  would  unite 
1  supporting  such  measures  as  might 
le  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  that  war 
rith  vigour  andefiect.  The  grand  question 
a  his  opinion  was,  <<  Wheuier  we  should 
lave  any  king,  any  constitution,  or  opy 
government  at  all?"  Were  he  enthusi- 
istically  fond  of  republicanism — were  he 
he  maddest  zealot  that  had  ever  admired 
Harrington's  Oceana,  he  would  at  this  time 
iefend  the  Britidi  constitution  against  the 
new  system.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
ever  have  a  government  imposed  upon  us 
by  France !  He  went  on  to  state  the 
danger  arising  to  this  country  from  the 
principles  and  objects  of  France  in  the 
present  war ;  its  evident  intention  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  polity  of  this  coun- 
try; and*  his  abhorrence  of  the  idea  of 
our  receiving,  what  he  might  otherwise 
feckoa  a  bend&t,  if  imposed  on  us  by  the 
power  of  France :  because  the  constitu- 
tion spumed  all  foreign  interference.  Had 
he  been  a  Jacobite,  he  could  not  have 
brought  himself  to  have  received  from 
such  influence,  the  establishment  of  his 
&vourite  king. 

Mr.  Anshnther  asked  if,  when  gentle- 
men objected  to  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
as  containing  an  absolute  falsehood,  they 
meant  to  dispute  that  it  was  expedient  to 
prevent  the  corresponding  with,  or  giving 
aider  assistance  to,  his  maiestv's  enemies  ? 
for  nothing  was  asserted  m  the  preamble 
except  that  it  was  expedient  to  prevent 
these  three  tilings.    It  had  been  said, 
however,  that  the  preamble  ought  to  be 
postponed  till  the  facts  were  proved,  and, 
if  the  preamble  stated  any  specific  facts, 
heshottld  perhaps  a^ee  to  this.    The  bill 
was  one  of  prevention,  and  the  merit  of 
it  was,  that  it  came  in  at  the  beginning  of 
s  war,  before  any  correspondence  with 
the  enemy  had  taken  place,  or  any  aid  or 
tttistaiice  had  been  given  them.    He  then 
^^cated  the  general  principle  and  se- 
veral clauses  of  the  bill. 

Mr.PoiDy«  said,  that  it  was  the  uniform 
practioe  to  postpone  the  preamble  pf  biUt 
[VOL  XXX.]     • 


till  the  different  clauses  were  discussed, 
uid  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  House 
had  already  decided  iipon  the  necessity 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  its  principle,  by  giv- 
ing leave  to  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  Fox  was  against  postponing  the 
preamble.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  but  one,  had  quibbled  on  this  pream- 
ble in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  state  it  unfairly  in 
order  to  support  his  deduction:  he  had 
asked  whether  it  could  be  denied,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  prevent  corresponding 
with  his  majesty's  enemies,  &c. ;  but  the 
words  of  the  preamble  were,  that  it  was 
expedient    more  effectually  to  prevent 
such  correspondence,  &c. ;  and  he  would 
ask,  whether,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  laws,  or 
of  any  extraordinary  urgency,  the  House 
would  think  it  right  to  enact  such  dreadful 
provisions  as  some  of  those  which  coin- 
posed  this  bill?    Gentlemen  talked    of 
what  had  been  done  at  the  Revolution. 
Let  them  follow  the  example  of  those  who 
acted  at  that  time,  by  adducing  evidence 
of  the  necessity  of  the  measure.    Upon 
the  principle  now  asserted,  if  a  handful  of 
men,  however  insignificant,  or  however 
small  in  number,  should  happen  to  enter- 
tain opinions  subversive  of  tne  established 
constitution,  this  alone  would  be  held 
sufficient  to  justify  the  investing  govern- 
ment with  the  most  arbitrary  powers, 
though'  there  existed,   in  fact,  no  real 
danger.    An  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
that  if  he  were  a  Jacobite,  he  would  not 
take  the  part  even  of  his  favourite  mo- 
narch, if  imposed  on  him  by  the  power  of 
France.    For  his  part,  if  the  constitution 
which  he  so  much  venerated  was  to  be 
destroyed,  he  did  not  care  whether  its 
overthrow  came  from  France,  or  orip- 
nated  at  home.     He  would  support  minis- 
ters in  carrying  on  the  war,  but  he  would 
not  agree  to  undermine  the  constitution  ; 
and.  he  could  not  give  his  concurrence  to 
the  proceeding  one  step  farther  in  the 
present  bill  without  evidence  of  some 
ffreat  and  urgent  necessity.    It  had  been 
hinted,   that  inconveniences  had  arisen 
during  the  American  war,  fi-om  improper 
intercourse  with  the  enemy ;  for  his  part, 
he  had  never  before  heard  of  it,  and  he 
was  sure  no  such  thing  had  ever  been 
proved.  He  believed  that,  during  the  war 
which  began  in  1 756  and  ended  in  1 760,  less 
restrictions  had  been  imposed  than  in  any 
other  war,  and  he  would  submit  it  to 
gentlemen,  without  any  observationi  whe« 
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ther  this  had  been  attended  with  any  bad 
consequences. 

Lord  Beauchavm  thou^t  that  no  paral* 
lelcouldbedrawn  between  the  war  of  1756 
and  the  present.  This  war  had  peculiar 
features  oelonging  to  it,  which  set  at  de- 
fiance all  attempts  at  comparison  with 
former  wars.  In  every  former  war  the 
countries  engaged  respected  the  constlta- 
tions  of  each  other ;  but  in  this,  our  ene- 
my seemed  satisfied  with  nothiag  less 
than  the  complete  destruction  of  our 
whole  political  establishment.  The  bill 
appeared  to  him  a  necessary  measuPSy 
and  therefore  he  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  postpone  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Burke  rose  in  defence  of  the  bilL 
He  said  he  rejoiced  that,  in  times  of  pub* 
lie  emergency,  the  ministers  and  the  legis* 
lators  of  this  country  reverted  to  the  sa- 
lutary principles  of  our  ancestors.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  mode  of  dis- 
charging their  duty  to  the  country  :  and 
while  they  adhered  to  this  maxim,  no 
person  need  apprehend  that  the  conatitu- 
tion  would  not  be  taken  care  of.  The 
present  bill  had,  he  said,  been  condemned 
with  much  acrimony  by  the  gentlemen 
who  led  the  opoosition  phalanx;  but  al- 
though he  haa  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention,  he  had  not  heard  one  arffument 
which  could  prevail  upon  him  to  uter  his 
opinion,  ths^  the  regulation  now  introdu- 
ced was  neither  unwise  nor  unconstitu- 
tionaL  They  had  been  lavish  if  their 
censure,  because  they  asserted  that  the 
measure  wanted  precedent;  but,  when 
they  made  this  assertion,  they  cUd  not 
recollect,  or,  what  was  almost  the  same 
thing,  they  did  not  choose  to  recollect, 
that  in  several  periods  of  our  histonr  si- 
milar  preouations  had  been  adored  by 
the  government  for  the  time  bein^.  He 
would  not  overcharge  their  memories  with 
instances  from  remote  times,  but  con- 
tent himself  with  producing  one  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1688,  when  a  happy 
fie  volution  took  place  in  this  country«-not 
a  revohitionstainedwithbloodand  infiuny, 
as  that  lately  adopted  in  a  neighbouring 
kingdom.  To  convince  thera  &  what  he 
now  advanced,  he  aflEvmed,  that  Ihe  very 
next  cluqpter  to  the  Bill  of  Bights  eoi^tain* 
edanactempowering  kingWUliamto  take 
uo  and  imprison  an  suspected  persons, 
tne  people  of  those  days,  i^  wqre  jea- 
lous of  their  rights  and  bbertiea,  were  not 
heard  to  murmur  against  the  proceedings 
of  government,  but  su&red  the  whole  to 
pass  in  sileoce,  aoiy  persui^ded  that  they 


acted  fiir  the  secunMr  of  the  aatioa  «t 
large.  The  same  pe&cy  waa  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  ministry  who  follflwed; 
and  their  political  sagacity  was  mo^  mp- 
plauded.  With  regard  tonrfi^aadtery, 
if  properly  understood,  he  hoped  ihak 
neither  of  them  could  be  considmed  aa  aa 
enemy  to  the  country*  A  whig  w«a,  in 
his  opinion,  a  person  who  agreed  to  the 
constitution  of  king,  lords,  and  esn- 
mons ;  but  who,  on  any  pubUemiavnder- 
standing,  would  adhere  to  the  asialoecncy 
and  democracY  of  the  country,  rather 
than  yield  to  tne  monacdiy.  A  tary  wan 
aperson  who  actedupon  a  cantraiypraick« 
pie,  by  fiivouring,  on  all  occasions,  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Tbeae  whe 
bdieved  that  the  constitutioo  wan  ansply 
secure  without  the  present  bil^  ai^goed 
on  ialse  principles.  The  coaatitution 
alone  could  not  oefend  itself.  Itrequiied 
aU  the  manly  effortsof  those  who  wisaarta 
guardians  to  repel  everv  storm  wfaieh  vo» 
naced  its  overthrow*  No  period  had  oc* 
curred  in  historv  move  detrimental  to  ita 
vital  principles  than  the  present;  and  go- 
vemment  merited  applause  and  gnatitude 
in  proportion  to  their  vieilanee  and  acti- 
vity.«.wSoffle  gentlemen  had  coadenmad 
administration  for  their  remiss  omiduet; 
but  they  ought  to  recollect,  that  a  little 
rest  from  the  fatigues  of  businesa.^paa  at 
times  requisite.  Sleep,  the  sister  of  deatl^ 
was  as  necessary  to  the  body  politic  aa  to 
the  body  natural.  Sleep  was  a  reonntion 
of  all  oor  fiuruHieai  It  was  a  idaxjUioa 
which  inlusedinto  the  ^tal  stamina  a  new 
portion  of  health  and  vigour^  and  ^labled 
all  the  membem  to  exert  their  various 
fimctions  with  a  greater  impulse  and  e& 
lect.  I  tliereibre  rejoice^  saidMr.Bitfkat 
that  ministers  are  aroused*  and  psedict 
the  happiest  conseqaeneea  firom  their 
energy.  From  their  reselutMn  and  ac* 
tivit^^  I  anticipate  the  ovartbroa^  and 
humiliation  of  the  enemy;  mid  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  waraaasl  oongra^ 
tulations  will  follow  their  enftespriie  a&d 
sttcoess.  You  are  now  aft  war  with  an 
enemy  who  has  waged  war  with  yoer  con- 
stitution, and  who  has  been  buit  t8»a  sue- 
oesaful  in  establishuiff  among  yau  a  dan- 
gerous domestic  faction  [Hare  there  was 
an  interruption  of  No ,  no  !]•  Gantlenien 
may  now  aei^  the  assertion,  hiil  at  a  fu- 
ture period  I  wiU  name  than^  %fk  their 
confusion,  though  not  to  their  shamr. 
Every  kind  of  government,  whaHfrer  n£ay 
be  its  oi^^aaiaation  or  structaia^  implied 
and  required  that  a  i        "^    '^  ""^^ 
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|M0t  of  iiif  nfttond  rigkls  Co  obtam  &om 
tfafll  bd^ng  to  society ;  in  a  word,  diaelie 
dhtttddfbngo  port  of  liis  libertjr  for  tho 
#oi,Mity  of  the  nondiider.    It  was  this 
aocU  principle  that  induced  aaen  to  unite 
ond  mqoentif  to  dearinne  tfaemaelves  yo* 
hioftiriijr  of  their  fireedom,  dial  made  them 
BidbHiil  to  a  temgoeary  inconvenieace  with 
the  iriew  of  making  it  afterwards  perma- 
ncnt.     Thus  it  was  that  in  a  siege  it  was 
feaBd  ■eeessary  to  stop  all  intercottrse 
between  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers, 
to  orerent  ail  opportunity  of  desertion, 
ana  UMides  of  injurious  conunuaication. 
Under  the  pressure  ef  certain  difficulties, 
it  waa  usual  to  raise  the  draw-bridges,  let 
down  the  portcnlliies,  und  actually  to 
imprisoa  themselves— their  object  being 
the  ultimate  preservation  of  their  liberties. 
The  enemy  of  England  appeared  now  at 
our  gate;  and  however  contention  may 
at  times  prevail  between  parties  aiming 
at  power,  or  influenced  by  different  poli- 
tical opinions,  this  was  a  situation  which 
admitted  of  no  disunion.    Dumourier,  in 
advancing  into  Holland  at  the  head  of  his 
fcafbarians,  considered  his  acquisition  in* 
complete,  without  carrying  his  constitu- 
tion along  with  him.    Every  civil  or  po- 
litical restriction  whatever  that  was  new, 
must  appear  a  hardship  upon  an  English- 
man; but  diose  restrictions  were  imposed 
to  secure  advantages  of  the  greatest  pos- 
cflbfe  magnitude  and  importance*     We 
had  nsthing  less  to  apprenend  than  sla- 
very and  subnnssion  to  a  foreign  yoke— 
tile  bat  of  all  calamities.    He  woiud  wish 
Bruios  to  submit  to  Csesar,  or  C«sar  to 
yield  to  Brutus,  rather  than  that  Rome 
should  be  subdued  by  any  foreign  con- 
qaeror*  So  it  was  with  England.  Any  inter- 
nal inconvenience  which  might  resultfrom 
gcaatiag  unusual  power  to  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  even  if  badly  exercised,  was 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  situation  we 
must  be  in  if  Dumourier  and  his  barba- 
rians were  to  come  amonsst  us,  and,  with 
sn  appeal  to  the  sans  cmottes,  convoke 
prinmry  assemlblieB,  to  rob,  and  at  the 
same  tone  to  legislate  for  the  nation.*— 
The  pceaent  bill  was  neither  contrary  to 
reason,  nor  reMgnant  to  law.    A  variety 
of  instances  mignt  be  adduced  to  prove 
this  assertion.    It  was  no  greater  haraship 
on  the  subject  to  say,  you  shall  not  aid  or 
sifist  the  common  enemy,  tlum  to  say 
you  dboll  not  keep  tools  or  instruments  for 
coining  in  your  possession.    An  act  had 
been  passed  prohibitiBg  men  from  wearing 
pamtiy  bbm  nmskay  because^  ondcar  dwt 
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disguise  many  acts  of  outrage  had  been 
committed.  Itmight,  Mr.BuriEc  ludicrously 
observed,  be  thought  a  scandalous  act  of 
oppression  to  prevent  the  subjecto  from 
the  enjoyment  of  a  public  masquerade- 
but  the  state  of  the  times  rendered  it 
aecenary.  It  was  needless  to  go  into  a  de« 
tail  of  the  various  prohibitory  laws.    The 
wholebistory  of  the  police  contained  ex* 
planations  on  the  subject.— Mr.  Burke  then 
took  the  opportunity  of  denouncing  the 
several  dms  of  France  that  had  bestowed 
upon  him  such  marks  of  obloquy.    This 
denunciation  he  considered  as  an  act  of 
reciprocity,  because  ^hey  had  been  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  him.    I  should  not, 
said  he,  be  very  glad  to  see  in  this  coun- 
try the  Vimte  Damiciiiare.     It  is  a  very 
pretty  expression,  but  I  confess  I  am  not 
over  zealous  for  its  practice.    There  again 
is  the   Tribunal  Revolutionnairey  which  I 
never  wish  to  see  introduced  here,  how- 
ever his;hly  the  French  republicans  may 
extol  the  system.    And  last,  though  not 
least,  the  Douce  FrtUemiiS.    All  which 
happy  assemblies  I  hope  will  be  confined 
to  Fraace,  and  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  force  Uiem  on  the  peo|^  of  this 
countrf.    Mr.  Burke  oroceeded  to  read 
from  the  Moniteor  or  the  17th  instant, 
the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of 
citizen   Lasource   in  the  Convention-^ 
<<  The  moment  is  not  yet  arrived  in  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  bar  of  the  Revolutio- 
nary IVibunal,  that  Orestes  of  the  British 
parliaaaent,  the  madman  Burke,  that  in- 
solent lord  Grenville,  or  that  plotter  Pitt. 
But  the  moment  is  arrived,  in  which  the 
public  have  summoned  them  to  the  bar 
of  their  opinion.    The  moment  is  arrived 
hi  whidi  they  are  consigned  to  the  detes- 
tation of  all  nations,  whose  execrations 
and  anathemas  they  so  richly  deserve— 
Scourges  of  the  earth,  and  vultures  prey- 
ing upon  the  vitals  of  the  people,  they 
have  failed  not  to  scatter  their  crimes, 
and  their  gold,  to  distract  a  nation  which 
they  despaired  of  being  able  to  conquer. 
Contented  with  her  own  liberties,  France 
felt  no  wish  of  cariying  her  arms  beyond 
her  frontiers,  till  she  was  provoked  by 
unnecessary  acts  of  aggression.    Her  an- 
ger is  now  roused,   and  those  against 
whom  it  is  directed,  shall  feel  the  tremen- 
dous effects  of  it.    The  machinations  of 
these  men  are  discovered.     Their  gold 
and  their  infamy  are  scattered  in  vain. 
Let  these  conspirators  against  the  human 
race   know  this  and  tremble.  We  have 
swords,  and  we  have  men  to  wield  them. 
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They  bate  miirepreseiiled  the  indraetf? 
deooe  of  the  Freaeh  nation.  They  have 
invariably  represented  us  as  robbers  and 
as  cannibals.  Soon  riiall  they  be  laid 
prostrate  before  the  statue  of  liberty, 
from  which  they  shall  rise  only  to  mount 
the  scaffold  that  awaits  them,  and  to  ex- 
piate,, by  their  death  the  evils  in  which 
they  have  involved  the  human  race."— 
Mr.  Burke  made  various  comments  on 
this  passage,  and  went  on  to  observe,  that 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween .  a  well-tempered  vigilance  and 
watchfulness,  which  cahdy  pointed  out 
to  an  administration  the  errors  of  their 
plans  and  the  necessity  of  changing  them 
and  tlie  frjvolous,  cavilling,  vexatious,  pe- 
tulant oppositiQu,  which  thwarted  every 
thing  from  obstinacy,  peevishness,  and 
envy.    Whether  the  conduct  of  certain 

§entlemen  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to 
le  one  or  the  other  of  these,  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  country  to  judge.  For 
his  own  part,  he  would  soberlj^,  rationally, 
and  firmly  support  a  war,  wmch  involved 
in  its  event  the  safety  of  the  constitution ; 
conscious,  that  by  entrustbg  a  portion 
of  discretionary  power  in  his  mt^iesty's 
ministers — which  he  would,  not  withdraw 
(ill  he  saw  it  abused— security  might  be 
obtained ;  which  by  with-holdmg  it,  would 
be  lost. 

:    Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  ri^ht  hon. 
gentleman  had,  as  he  usually  did,  made 
a  very  eloquent  speech,  and,  as  usual  also 
had  appliea  his  wit,  his  mirth,  and  hu- 
Xnottr,  upon  subjects  which  did  not  per- 
haps, caU  for  either — wars,  treasons,  mur- 
ders, and  Qi^saacres.    He  had  begun  with 
saying  he  was  always  desirous  ot  appeal- 
ing to  the  House,  on  the  sense  of  what 
he  called  the  good  times  of  the  constitu- 
tion.   Mr.  S.  said,  he  should  be  glad  to 
join  in  that  appeal,  if  he  saw  it  done  with 
an  honest  intention,  or  if  he  did  not  see 
that  it  was  done  by  gentlemen  who  only 
referred  to  those  times  when  they  had  to 
introduce  any  subject  which  had  for  its 
pbject  the  increase  of  their  own  power, 
and  who  took  references  from  times  of 
danger,  for, the  purpose  of  quoting  the 
degree  of.  confidence  which    was  then 
thought  to  be  necessarily  reposed  in  the 
officers  of  government ;  the  better  to  pre- 
pare the  people  at  this  (ime  to  the  same 
confidence^  when  the  same  dagger  did 
pot  exist,  aod  consequently  where  there 
could  not  be  the  same  reason  for  such 
confidence  and  power.    Here  the  right 
lioju  gentlemana  decep^pn  begaa.    Hp 
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said,  that  imraediatdy  Uket  the 
tion  of  rights  and   the   bill   of  rights, 
came  a  power  by  which  the  king  was  en- 
abled to  order  any  peraon  to  be  taken  op^ 
and  that  on  suspicion  only,  of  being  an 
enemy  to  the  state.    Havine  advanced 
thus  far,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  tiien 
came  to  a  conclusion  dir^tly,  that  wbmt 
was  done  on  that  occasion  should  cser*- 
tainly,  by  the  fairest  reason,  be  done  on 
this ;  for,  said  he,  would  you  not  do  now, 
what  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  your  an- 
cestors prompted  them  to  do  under  aimi- 
htf  circumstances?    The  answer  was  plain 
and  short.     The  circumstances  are  not 
similar.    We  were  at  the  time  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  alluded  to,  at  the 
era  of  a  Revolution.    Was  that  the  case 
with  this  country  at  this  moment?     Did 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  mean  to   say, 
that  we  are  now  in  an  e(}ual  d^;ree  of 
danger  as  we  were  at  the  tune  of  the  re- 
volution ?     If  this  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  then  there  might,  upon  that 
answer,  be  an  end  entirely  to  every  bar- 
rier which  the  subject  ever  had  against 
oppression  ;  for  if  we  were  now  in  a  state 
as  alarming  as  at  that  period,  the  argu- 
ment would  go  to  the  suspoision  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  to  place  the 
whole  kingdom  under  martial  law.^->Bttt 
it  seemed  that  the  present  time  was  to  be 
considered  similar  to  that  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  a  degree.    To  a  d^ree !    To  what 
degree  ?    u  two  or  three  fiictious  persons 
could  be  named  in  this  country,  was  that 
to  be  considered  as  similar  in  such  a  de- 
gree to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  same 
measure  of  precaution  as  at  that  period? 
But  who  were  these  very  factious  persons? 
Upon  this  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
come  to  something  like  a  ple^^  that  he 
would  name  certun  persons  of  that  de- 
scription at  some  futiure  day.    He  should 
expect  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
names  of  the  conspirators ;  who  they  were ; 
and  what  measures  they  had  taken  to  ma- 
nifest their  intentions,  and  consequently 
to  justify  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  with 
loading  them  with  the  black  appellation 
of  traitors.    He  should  expect  also  of  all 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  some  proof  of 
its  necessity.    If  they  failed  in  this,  then 
he  must  declare  them  to.be  calumniators 
of  the  people.     At  the  period  of  the  Re- 
volution, something  like  evidence  wafrgi* 
ven  of  the  necessity  of  the  measures  which 

{parliament  adopted.     A  plot  had  beei 
brQied  against  the  kii^'a  hff,  and  tbe 
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king  himti^f  came  to  parliament  and  m^ 
formed  them  of  the  discovery  of  thepk)t« 
in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  from  the 
throne;  the  speech  began  with  stating^ 
**  That  there  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  his 
majesty ;  that  there  was  a  plan  laid  for 
the  sudden  invasion  of  the  kmgdom ;  that 
some  of  the  conspirators  were  already  in 
custody^  and  that  care  had  been  takien  to 
a|iprehend  so  many  of  the  rest  as  were 
discovered."*  Now,  he  wanted  proof, 
something  like  this.  For,  how  stood 
facts  with  respect  to  sedition  in  this  coun- 

a?   .  Why,  he  believed,  there  was  one 
tor  of  a  newspaper  who  had  been 
frightened  by  mimsters,  and  had  run  away ; 
an  attorney  was  under  prosecution  on  a 
charge  for  which  he  had  given  bail,  and  a 
bill-sticker  was  in  gaol.    These  were  the 
mighty  proofs  of  the  whole  country  being 
in  a  state  of  insurrection!    But,  to  come 
nearer  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  doc- 
trine, and  the  consistency  of  his  conduct 
-«he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  maintained  the  right  of 
the   legislature  to  alter  the  succession, 
and  to  support  the  principle  of  punishing 
those  who  asserted  a  contrary  doctrine ; 
and  yet,^  if  the  right  hon,  gentleman  was 
to  be  judged  by  his  first  pamphlet  on  the 
French  Revolution,  he  would  be  the  first 
to  incur  that  penalty .-> Having  said  this, 
he  returned  to  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  real  spirit  of  treason,  and  he  desired 
the  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
to  refute  him,  if  they  could.    The  true 
way  of  defining  treason,  was  by  the  inten- 
tion of  the  partv,  and  the  overt  act  was 
only  evidence  or  the  intention.     As  to  the 
observations  of  the  rieht  hon.  gntleman 
on  the  necessity  of  rights  remaining  in  a 
state  of  inaction  for  a  long  time,  that  they 
might  require  new  vigour,  and  the  simile 
of  sleep  to  the  body  natural  being  the 
same  as  inactivity  for  a  time  to  the  body 
politic,  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  being 
beautiful   enou^,    and  applicable   too, 
for  the  minister  had  often  sune  a  sort  of 
ittUabv  to  the  constitution.    But  as  sleep 
was  the  sister  of  death,  and  yet  relieved 
the  human  body  from  the  weariness  of  la* 
bour,  surely  there  was  no  justice  in  com- 
paring it  to  the  affairs  of  human  life,  and 
the  benefit  of  civil  rights ;  for  although  a 
human  being  might  sleep  to  recover  his 
health,  there  was  no  necessity  for  rights 
in  society  to  be  suspended  in  order  to  be 
preserved.    The  only  objection  he  had  to 
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tiie  figure  was,  that  it  had  no  truth  for  its 
foundation,  for  there  was  none  of  the 
wearintes  which  required  rest  to  any  of 
the 'rights  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  some 
allusions  to  a  fortress,  and  had  said,  that 
it  waa  in  some  degree  like  a  prison ;  but 
it  became  so  only  in  consequence  of  a 
siege.  Here,  again,  truth  was  not  at- 
tended to  in  the  figure,  and  upon  this 
occasion  he  could  not  help  comine  to 
some  facts  well  known  to  the  public. 
This  he  did  to  show,  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  alarm  in  this  countiy,  and 
when  he  had  done  so,  he  trusted  he  should 
have  answered  the  right  hon..  geiitlemaii 
upon  his  observation  of  a  fortress,  evi« 
dently  designed  to  prepare  the  people  of 
this  country  for  slavery,  by  comparing 
the  island  to  a  besieged  fortress ;  then  he 
must  ask,  whether  there  was  any  real 
cause  for  alarm  when  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond converted  the  tower  into  a  fortress, 
and  gave  it  all  the  appearance  of  a  place 
preparing  to  hold  out  against  an  attack  ? 
Was  there  anv  information  of  designs 
being  formed  for  the  taking  it  ?  ^I^re 
there  any  well-grounded  apprehensions 
of  danger  to  happen  to  it  ?  It  there  were, 
then  the  precaution  of  the  noble  duke* 
was  right.  If  not,  he  must  say,  that  this 
was  part  of  the  system  adopted  by  minis* 
ters  for  a  well  understood  purpose ;  they 
raised  an  alarm  which  themselves  did  not 
believe. — The  right  hon.  gentleman  said, 
it  was  not  necessary,  in  alTcases,  to  prove 
the  existende  of  the  crime  before  he  pro- 
duced the  remedy.  Here  a£^,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  wrong  in  principle ; 
for  it  was  the  essence  of  justice  never  to 
enforce  a  hardship  without  a  proof  of  its 
necessitv.  As  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's oDservation  upon  a  law  whidi  pro- 
hibits a  certain  number  of  people  going 
together  with  blackened  &ces,  which  he 
instanced  as  a  proof  that  the  law  prohibits 
a  thing  perfectly  innocent  in  itself,  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  an  evil  that  might  pos- 
sibly attend  it,  he  must  say,  that  here  again 
he  was  wrong,  for  this  very  act  was  not 
passed  without  proof  of  there  being  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  frequently 
disguised  themselves  in  that  manner  for 
mischievous  purposes,  and  this  was  enact- 
ed  to  prevent  further  mischief.  How- 
ever, he  was  far  from  saying  that  a  man 
should  never  make  use  of  any  art  in  sup* 
port  of  his  virtuous  intentions.  If  any 
person  carried  a  concealed  dagger,  for 
the  purpose  of  assassinatioD^  he  was  ame- 
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BaUetothekw;butif  he  only  htmoijbt 
h  with  hiniy  concealed,  and  made  ine  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  ef« 
jEect  of  an  oratorical  attitude,  in  the  delt« 
▼eiy  of  a  sublirae  speechf  he  c^tamly 
was  not*  Again,  the  right  hon.  ^lentle- 
man  had  alluded  to  die  act  of  pflrihammt 
which  prohibited  ships  of  a  certain  size 
and  form  from  being  employed  in  certain 
parts  of  commerce,  in  which  the  rerenue 
was  interested*  An  act,  Mr.  Sheridan 
said,  whidi  wss  harsh  enough,  and  sodi 
as  he  did  not  approve  of,  but  yet  it  was 
not  passed  before  there  had  been  proof 
laid  before  pariiament  of  the  evils  exist- 
ing, which  this  act  was  proposed  to  re- 
medy. Thus  fiur  he  had  diosen  to  follow 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  his  own 
ground,  that  laws  were  made  against 
things  in  themselves  entirely  innocent,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  mischief.  The 
fact  was  certainly  so.  But  then  the  right 
hon.  eentleman  forgot  to  add  a  few  words, 
a  litUe  essential  to  the  sense  of  the 
maxim — *^  After  some  proof  was  given  of 
ihe  necessity  of  such  a  law," — ^the  whole 
of  this  had  been  totally  neglected  by  the 
advocates  for  the  present  bill.— *The  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman  said,  that  as  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  ciftistitution,  he  had  no 
ttiprehension  o£  it,  and  that  he  had  no 
thouffht  of  giving  it  up ;  and  then  he 
launched  out,  as  usual,  mto  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  new  state  of  afihirs  of 
France.  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  had  no 
objections  to  our  avoiding  to  imitate  the 
French,  and  to  act  for  ourselves  in  every 
thing.  He  wished  that  Frendi  princii^es 
old  as  well  as  new,  should  be  avoioed ; 
hut  if  in  resisting  the  new,  we  inclined  to 
unitate  the  old  system  of  government  in 
Fhmce,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  con- 
eratulate  each  other  upon  our  prudence. 
l£  we  hated  anarchy,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  we  should  fly  from  it  into  the  arms 
of  despotism.  The  old  system  of  that 
country  united  all  things  that  were  hate« 
iui  to  a  lover  of  liberty.  It  was  kept  up 
by  the  most  abominable  mode  that  was 
ever  known  in  any  part  of  Eiuwpe— by 
military  insolence,  instead  of  civil  law— 
by  extraordinary  trust  and  con^dence  in 
the  king's  ministers,  instead  of  watchful- 
Bess  and  jealousy—- by  tame  acquiescence 
in  all  his  measures,  instead  of  resisting  or 
examining  any  part  of  them.  He  wished, 
therefore,  that  as  we  rejected  the  new 
system  of  politics  in  France,  we  should 
take  care  not  to  fall  into  any  imitation  of 
the  old  one.— -As  to  what  the  rif^ht  hon. 
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Etemm  had  said  upcm  ^^v^  im»  iT 
became  inevitable^,  Ae  Imer^  or  his 
countrr,  and  of  the  observation  made 
upon  tne  Roman  empire,  he  had  said  that 
were  he  Brutus  he  snoold  rather  yield  to 
Cssar;  or,  were  he  Csssar,  he  shocdd  ra« 
ther  yield  to  Brutus,  tiian  to  the  ffrettfc 
monarai  of  Persia.    The  situation  of  dna 
country  was  not  so  bad  as  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  the  sDH^ginatiQA  o£ 
Stty  naa  that  there  was  any  danger  to  be 
apprehended  to  us  from  any  diqnitea  be- 
tween individuals  to  any  number,  much 
less  between  any  two  individuals.    Bat 
there  m%ht  be  danger  ia  placing  aucfa 
confidence  in  any  one,  as  to  be  mind  to 
the  tendency  of  his  measures,  and  aufeF* 
ing  him  to  proceed  without    oppodng 
thenu     For  when  Hannibal  pencStrated 
Italy,  and  arrived  at  the  gates  of  lUxae 
itself  notwithstanding  all  that  devastation 
Rome  recovered.    After  the  Romans  were 
attacked,  and  the  dty  sacked  by  the  Gauls 
Rome  recovered,    but  after  Csesar  had 
usurped  the  dominion,  it  never  recovered : 
nor  should  he  think  this  country  safe,  if 
any  man  in  it  should  be  sulEued  to  pro- 
ceed proudly,  haughtily,  and  arrogaatiyy 
as  if  he  were  above  the  law,  and  riioold 
afterwards,  by  raising  a  false  alarm  amoag 
the  people,  by  saying  that  the  constttu- 
tion  was  in  danger,  and  that  there  were 
traitors  in  the  countrjr,  ultimately  obtain 
his  object— the  placing  himself    in  his 
situation  with  an  establishment  of  demotic 
power.-*The  next  point  to  be  considered 
was,  the  chams  against  the  rieht  boa. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Burke^  in  the  National 
Convention.    That  rignt  hon.  gentleman 
had  taken  upon  himself,  on  that  occasion, 
to  make  use  of  the  visites  domiciliares  as 
practised  in  FVance,  as  a  proof  of  their 
violation  of  the  [»inciples  of  justice.    It 
was  certainly  harsh  enough;  but  i^on 
this  point,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
find  some  topics  at  home  that  would  very 
worthOy  employ  his  wit,  if  he  pleased; 
for  to  him  the  grievances  and  distresses 
ef  mankind  were  subjects  of  mirth.    He 
might  see  in  this  metropolis  the  yiailea 
domiciliares  thriving  wondeifully  under 
theauspicesof  Mr.  Reeves,  and  the  so- 
ciety or  which  he  was  so  wnrthy  a  presi- 
dent ;  as  also  under  Mr.  Luke  Ideson,  Mid 
sir  JosejAi  l^aokes.    These  gentlemen,  by 
themselves  and  a^nts,  particularly  the 
latter,  had  entered  intu  a  great  number  of 
houses,  and  had  called  upon  the  occi^ers 
of  them  to  give  in  a  pacticular  description 
of  their  mxnates;  the  9ex,  the  age,  the  sta- 
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t4ire,  tfae  coknur,  the  oonplexion.  Sir 
Joseph  ptidcularly  hftd  exaHiined  imto 
these,  circumoaiioefi,  with  all  the  curiosity* 
of  a  naturalist ;  aad  he  must  say,  that  ub« 
less  we  abaadoned  this  practice^  we 
should  c^iBplaia  with  au  ill  frace  of  Ihe^ 
visites  domiciliareSk 

Mr.  Hardinge  said*  he  would  explam; 
to  the  House  upoii  what  grbuads  he  a^* 
proved  the  ei^p^dieney  affirmed  in  tUa 
preamble,  namely,  the  expediency  of  pre-- 
▼enting  with  saore  effisct  all  treasooabk 
correspondence  and  assistance  to  the 
king's  enemies.  He  thought  it  expedient 
in  everj  wa«,  first,  to  dedare  doubtful 
cases  01  tipeason ;  second,  to  make  tiea^ 
sons  that  were  clear  in  point  of  law,  bet* 
tor  and  moffe  generally  known;  third,, 
to  enact  new  treasons,  if  the  exigency  of 
the  case  naturaJly  poioaed  thena  out.  He 
said,  the  hen.  gentlemasi  had  said,  that 
he  hoped  the  new  treasons  would  not 
be  adjudged  by  the  more  'act*  but  wooM 
be  determined  by  die  purpose ;  tha(t  he 
hoped  in  God  they  would  not,  in  mercr^ 
to  the  individuals  wanned  a^;ainsl  the  m- 
fence,  .and  in  sound  policy  ^r  the  public. 
If  the  legal  criminality  of'^these  acts  were 
to  depend  up^  proof  as  to  the  purpose, 
it  would  be  a  death's  bl0w  to  the  p^^lic^ 
of  the  bill,  and  would  ensnare  the  mdiv»- 
duals,  leaving  thea:i  at  the  mercy  of  a 
loose  interpretation  upon  the  motives.  He 
applied  hiniself  here  to  the  acts  ^  parlta* 
ment  which  made  the  return  to  this  coun- 
try penal,  and  in  times  that  gave  to  us 
those  famous  whiffs  the  Caveioishes,  the 
Bentincks,  and  £e  BusseUsb  In  lAiese 
acts,  the  return  to  the  country  being  co»* 
stituted  the  offence,  o&nders  were  tried, 
and  pleaded  the  purity  of  their  motives. 
Lord  Holt,  tiie  most  enlightened  of  all 
judicial  men,  resisted  their  nlea,  and  after 
commending  the  policy  of  taese  new  laws, 
affirmed  tfae  ofience  to  consist  in  the  mere 
fact  prohibited.  Two  men  had,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  act  of  William  and  Mar^,  re- 
turned to  England,  and  on  their  tnsd  of* 
fared  in  mitigation  of  the  offisnce  that  they 
had  no  bad  intention  in  retvming;  but 
that  greatest  and  most  respectable  of  jud- 
ges said,  that  he  neither  knew  nor  could 
consider  what  their  intention  was;  the 
act  hail  in  mercy  told  them  what  they 
should  not  do,  and  it  was  their  business 
to  know  and  be  ffuided  hj  it.  He  com- 
mended this  bill  for  softening  that  hint, 
and  converting  the  offence  from  treason 
into  misdemeanor,'  with  a  powei;  operat* 
ing  upon  the  responsible  discretion  of  the 


exceiilive  power  to  make  it  no  ofience  at 
'  aU«  He  was  proud  of  &e  si^port  whtdi  he 
!  gaare  t»the  govemmeaii  in  this  Ul^  whose 
\  preamUe  was  its  principle,  and  which 
principle  he  took  to  be  this:  it  was  a  bill 
which  intended^  b^  the  tensr  off  example, 
to  avert  that  species  of  adherenee  to  thtf 
km^s  enemies,  which  mode  our  suhjects 
Aeor  stone  keepers,  their  bankers,  theit 
iedemnity,  their  comroy,  and  their  aliiesw 
With  respect  to  commeioe,  as  iiw  as  this 
bill  touched  upon  ilt^  he  wouUt  cut  tha 
knot,  and  would  say,  «.<  Let  it  pertrii,*  if 
lo  keep  it  aUve  the  war  must  be&d  by  the 
expe&dtture  of  move  Uoed,  and  by  the 
inciieBsed  pert!  of  all  diat  was  dear  to  us> 
in  the  coatinuanee  o€so  danaeeonae)  eofr- 
flict."  Aa  to  loss  and  pv<mt,  he  wookb 
ask,  whh  whom,  ase  we  engajged  in  thie 
traffic  ?  With  common,  enemies?  With^ 
enemies  who  warred,  iti  a  genenal  wv^y 
for  profit  and  loss?  No»  Withanemisp 
who  lived  br  confusion^  who  hatei  idl 
that  was  likely  to  be  of  peraument  food, 
even  amount  themselves  \  and  pso&tedby^ 
diecimvulsions  of  order  in  trade,  as^wdlae 
in  every  thing  else.  He  jhslified  thesa^ 
veri^of  this  bill,  m  what  he  callad  She 
*^  ne  exeat "  and  the  **  ne  ledeat,"  \»  m 
single  word  <«  fraternity,*^  a»woid>familM«* 
at  Paris,  and  engraved  upon  aUithe  bayo^ 
nets  of  out  eaemy  in  the'  field;  Iff  was 
the  love,  the  patriot  and  protecting  love 
to  ua  which hedepvecated ;  they  lo^edue 
a  little  too  weU«— * 
'Tantum  inftlieem  nimtumdilexitamicum'^— 

they  embraced  our  disaffection,  and  they 
dedared  their  wish  to  overturn  the  con« 
stitution,  as  a  &vour  to  the  English  patr>< 
ots.    V^y  should  the  English  beresidmtr 


*  **  Among  the  hasty  or  stibna  eaprta^aa 
which  might  have  &Uen  from  Mr.  Windhan^ 
in  the  oouf  sa  of  a  warm  debate,  the  greatest 
triumph  was  assumed  by  the  oppoaitian  of  the 
day  from  that  of '  peritA  Commerce^  let  tha  Con^ 
stittdioH  live.'  But  it  is  curious  enougbj^  that 
this  remarkable  sentiment,  which  was  first 
chai^don  him  in  a  pamphlet  under  the  ficti- 
tious signature  of  Jasper  Wilson,  and  was^^r- 
wards  echoedand  ffc^choed  through  the  coun- 
try, had  in  fiurt  never  been  uttered  by  him, 
but  was  owned  by  Mr.  Hardinjp.  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, however,  though  he  denied  having  spo- 
ken the  words,  justi&d  the  sentiment,  under 
the  explanation  which  behave  of  it,  namely, 
a  preference,  as  an  alternahve^  of  government, 
order,  and  the  Britbhlaws,  above  mere  wealth 
and  commercial  prosperity/'  See  Amyot's 
lifii  of  Mr.  Windham,  prefixed  to  his  Spt^eches 
in  Parliament.  ^^    '      , 
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at  Ptfisinsach  a  time?  YfYij  mch  a 
domicil  I  If  they  fought  us  with  firater* 
nity,  would  not  the  contagion  oi  that 
good  will  to  us  be  more  likely  to  reach 
those  with  whom  Uiey  lived  in  the  habits 
of  general  society  as  friends  ?  The  re« 
turn  was  therefore  suspicious  upon  the 
&ce  of  ity  after  such  a  residence ;  but  the 
suspicion  could  be  defeated  and  repelled 
by  a  fiur  account  of  the  individuals  to 
tne  executive  power,  in  whom  the  discre- 
tion was  reposed.  If  that  power  was  not 
wel)  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  a  better 
check  upon  the  abuse  of  such  a  discretion 
could  be  suggested,  he  would  accept  the 
suggestion  most  gratefully.  For  these 
reasons  he  thought  the  bill  had  stated  a 
correct  principle,  and  that  all  its  provisi- 
ons were  clearly,  politically,  and  even 
mercifully  applied. 

.  Hie  question  for  postponing  the  pre- 
amble was  then  put  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  clause, 
making  it  treason  in  any  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects to  supply  the  French  with  the  enu- 
merated articles,  necessarily  included  the 
people  of  Irehmd,  and  consequently  it 
went  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  by  making 
that  treason  in  an  Irishman  by  an  English 
act  of  parliament  which  was  not  treason 
by  an  Irish  act. 

Mr.  S^  said,  it  was,  no  doid)t,  true 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  the  kind's 
subjects ;  it  wi^  true  that  they  had  an  in- 
dependent legislature  ^  but  as  they  had  a 
common  interest  wiUi  the  people  of  Eug< 
land,  so  it  might  be  presumed  they  would 
adopt  such  reffulations  as  were  calculated 
for  the  genenu  good  of  both  countries. 
IVhen  any  such  regulations  were  to  be 
proposed,  one  of  the  two  legislatures 
must  take  the  lead,  but  it  could  not  mean 
by  that  to  act  for  the  other.  He  felt  that 
the  subject  was  delicate,  but  he  thought 
he  miffht  venture  to  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  if  Enffland  was  to  make  an  act  trea- 
son in  all  01  s  majesty's  subjects,  which 
was  such  by  an^  law  of  Ireland,  if  such 
act  was  done  m  Ireland  by  an  Irishman 
who  should  afterwards  come  into  England, 
he  mi^t  be  tried  and  exfocuted  for  it.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
was  to  make  an  act  treason  in  all  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  which  was  no  treason  by 
any  law  of  England,  and  should  an  En- 
glishman do  that  act  in  England,  and  go, 
afterwards  to  Ireland,  he  might  be  there 
arraigned  and  executed  for  it. 

Mr.  Fox  called  this  the  most  extrava- 
gant doctrine  he  had  ever  heard.    He 


could  understand  the  idea  of  one  country 
legislatinefor  another  under  its  domimoD, 
but  he  had  never  beard  of  two  independent 
countries  legislating  by  turns  mr  each 
other.  He  put  the  case,  that  the  Irish 
pariiament  should  happen,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  encouraging  tillage,  to  give  a 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com  gene- 
rally to  any  part  of  the  world,  at  a  time 
when  England  made  the  exportation  of  it 
to  France,  or  to  her  allies,  treason  bjthe 
present  bill :  he  asked  whether  there  coald 
be  common  sense  in  saying  that  an  Irish- 
man, who,  in  his  own  country  would  in  that 
case  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  for  hamg  ex- 
ported com,  should,  in  case  he  ever  landed 
be  liable  to  be  handed  for  the  very  act  for 
which  he  had  received  a  bounty  at  home. 
He  equally  ridiculed  the  doctnne  that  an 
Englishman  might  be  executed  in  Ireland, 
by  virtue  of  a  Taw  there,  for  an  act  done 
in  England,  and  not  prohibited  by  any 
lawof  England.  The  clause,  worded  as  it 
was  at  present,  would  make  it  a  question 
whether  Irish  merchants,  residing  within 
foreign  countries,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  coming  within  the  penalty  of  this  clause. 
His  own  idea  was,  Uiat  a  law  should  be 
extended  to  those  only  whose  appesrance 
in  a  court  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  compel,  and  therefore  that  the 
operation  of  tne  clause  should  be  confined 
to  persons  residing  in  Great  Britain.  Per- 
haps difficulties  mi^t  be  started  also  re^ 
specting  the  colonies,  whose  legislatures 
might  think  that  the  British  parliament 
ought  not  to  legislate  internally  for  them. 

The  MaUer  of  the  Rolls  thought  the 
question  respecting  Ireland  deserved  a 
grave  and  distinct  discussion.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  an  act  declaratory  of  the 
25th  Edw.  Sd  necessarily  extended  to  all 
his  majesty's  subjects,  and  let  the  set  of 
treason  have  been  committed  where  it 
might,  the  person  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  it  might  be  tried  m  England;  and 
this  doctrine  was  clearly  laid  down  by  « 
statute  of  Henry  8th.  With  respect  to  the 
colonies,  he  could  not  doubt  the  right  oi 
the  British  pariiament  to  legislate  wr 
them ;  and  when  he  heard  that  right  ques- 
tioned, he  was  disposed  to  thiok  tMi 
Englishmen  were  going  to  dissolve  tne 
bonds  of  allegiance  wWch  held  them  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Fox  replied,  that  he  had  nerer 
questioned  the  right  of  the  British  parw- 
ment  to  legislate  even  internally  wfj"^ 
laywa^tw 

late  it  had  been  a  prad^ce  founded  m 


mens  lo  legisiace  even  mieruo"/  "j^^f 
colonies :  ul  he  meant  to  say  was,  tp»* 
'—  --  *-  "  ^ icl^ce  foundcdJfl"* 
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cretjon  not  to  call  forth  that  right  into  ac- 
tion without  necessity.  But  this  did  not 
apply  to  Ireland ;  for  if  ever  the  British 
parliament  had  a  right  to  legislate  inter- 
nally for  her,  that  right  had  heen  formally 
and  solemnly  renounced. 

Mrr  Anstridher  put  the  extreme  cflse, 
that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  should  re- 
peal that  part  of  the  25th  £dw.  Sd  which 
makes  it  treason  to  imagine  the  king's 
death,  and  that  several  gentlemen  in  Ire- 
land were,  in  consequence  of  that  repeal, 
to  form  plots  for  taking  away  his  majesty's 
life,  he .  asked  whether  any  man  could 
lay  down  so  extravagant  a  proposition  as 
to  say,  that  should  these  gentlemen  a& 
terwards  come  to  England,  they  CQuld 
not  equally  be  brought  to  trial  and  pu- 
nishment here  for  that  which  was  still 
treason  in  England,  though  it  should  have 
ceased  to  be  so  in  Ireland 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  were  it 
possible,  would  afford  a  better  argument 
for  separating  the  two  kingdoms,  than  for 
bringmg  persons  to  trial  in  defiance  of 
general  principles. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  was  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  two  nations  ought  to 
act  upon  the  same  principle,  that,  hostile 
as  he  was  to  the  present  bill,  and  wishing 
most  sincerely  that  it  might  never  pass 
into  a  law  here,  yet,  should  it  become  an 
act  of  the  British  parliament,' it  would 
give  him  very  great  concern  indeed  if  it 
was  not  adopted  by  Ireland ;  because  if  it 
was  not,  England  could  not  reap  the  be- 
nefit which  she  expected  from  it,  if  it 
should  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland.  The  good  sense  of  the  lat- 
ter would  always  make  her  co-operate  with 
Enffland  in  the  general  cause,  and  there 
could  not  be  good  policy  in  forcing  upon 
her,  by  a  side  wind  a  measure  which  he 
was  convinced  she  would  be  forward 
enough  to  adopt  of  h^r  own  accord. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  certainly 
had  formed  his  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  important  discussion  that  had 
just  taken  place,  though  perhaps  it  mi^ht 
not  be  sound  policy  to  state  that  opimon 
at  present :  however,  as  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  moment  in  itself,  and  as  gentle- 
men wished  to  have  further  time  for  dis- 
cussing it,  he  was  willing  to  adjourn  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  till  the 
26th. 

On  the  S6th  and  28th  of  March,  the 
bill  was  further  taken  into    considera- 
tion.   Ameixdments  were  proposed  to  se- 
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veral  clause?,  and  agreed  to  after  much 
discussion.  The  first  of  them  was  to  con^ 
fine  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  Great 
Britain.  On  the  4<th  of  April,  the  clause 
which  went  to  prohibit  the  return  into 
this  country  of  any  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects without  his  leave,  being  read  for  tho 
purpose  of  negativing  the  clause, 

Mr.  WTiitbread  said,  he  thought  the 
clause  so  detestable,  that  even  in  its 
death  he  could  not  help  taking  notice  of 
its  character ;  he  could  not  mow  it  the 
benefit  of  the  old  charitable  sentence, 
<'  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum ;"  on  the  con^ 
trary,  he  should  apply  to  it  the  linea 
written  on  a  tombstone, 
**  lie  still  if  you  are  wise, 
"  You're  damn*d  if  you  rise.'* 
But  this  was  not  all :  he  had  a  question  to 
ask  the  solicitor-general,  and  it  arose  out 
of  this  clause,  although  it  was  to  be  ne« 
gatived.  The  reasons  assigned  by  the 
gentlemen  who  brought  in  the  bill  for  ne* 
gativing  this  .clause,  made  his  question 
necessary.  They  had  insinuated,  that  the 
clause  was  not  strictly  necessary  to  the 
purpose  which  it  tended  to  support,  as 
his  majesty  by  proclamation  could  order 
what  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  die 
state.  A  proclamation  had  issued  td 
that  effect,  forbidding,  for  a  time,  sub- 
jects of  this  country  from  returning  into 
It,  under  certain  restrictions.  He  wished 
to  know,  whether  the  king,  was  empow-* 
ered  by  law  to  issue  any  proclamation, 
forbid(&ng  the  return  into  this  country  of 
any  one  of  the  subjects  of  it  not  convicted 
of  a  crime  ?  Had  the  king  of  England 
the  power,  by  law,  to  hin&r  the  return 
of  such  a  man  to  his  native  country  ?  The 
question  he  thouffht  necessary  to  be  de- 
termined before  the  clause  was  negatived, 
because,  they  should  take  care  upon  that 
negative  npt  to  give  an  oblique  sanc- 
tion to  a  principle  of  tyranny,  much  more 
dangerous  even  than  the  effect  could  be 
of  passing  the  clause  itself  He  had  heard 
that  a  proclamation  to  this  effect  had 
passed  with  regard  to  certain  persons 
lately  arrived  from  France  at  Dover,  but 
he  had  not  read  it ;  he  wished  to  know 
whether  ^e  law  officer  of  the  crown  would 
say,  that  such  a  proclamation*  was  war- 
canted  by  the  law  of  Ensland.'' 

The  Solicitor  GenercU  said,  that  with 
respect  to  the  legal  point  to  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  h^  alluded,  certainly  his 
majesty  had  a  right  to  make  a  regulation 
upon  tne  general  policy  of  this  country. 

Mr^  Fox  reprobated  these  expressions, 
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and  firoceeded  to  Tefote  the  princifriM 
wliioh  they  appeared  to  him  to  soppoit. 
He  nid,  liiat  he  had,«Yer  sinoe  he  thought 
upon  the  subiecty  whoUj  and  eatiraij 
misunderstood  the  law,  if  the  king  had 
the  power^  which  the  answer  of  the  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman  insinuated.  If  the 
king  had  the  right  of  preventing  any  per- 
son from  returning  to  this  countryi  under 
the  specious  mask  of  regulating  its  gene- 
ral policy,  he  had  in  4hct  the  power  of 
expelling  from  his  native  hmd  for  ever 
any  person  he  migift  think  proper.  He 
knew,  in  fact,  tro  king  had  no  such 
powtr;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  rose 
to  make  these  observations,  and  with 
them  to  defy  any  man  in  that  House,  or 
any  man  in  this  world,  to  prove,  that  the 
king  of  England  had  by  law  a  right  to 
say  to  any  subject  not  convicted  of  an  of- 
fence against  -die  law«*»><<  YoushaH  not  re- 
turn  to  Great  Britain  without «  passport 
from  me.''  H*the  king  had  ever,  if  the 
king  should  tsver,  issue  a  proclamation  to 
that  effi^ct,  he  would  say  and  maintain, 
witliout  the  least  fear  of  the  colour  of  re- 
futation by  argument,  that  such  a  proda* 
mation  was  and  would  be  irreffular,  ille- 
gal, and  highly  unconstitutionflu.  He  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  transaction  aHuded  to, 
and  which  happened  at  Dover,  should 
ever  be  fairly  canvassed,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  a  shameful  violation  of  the 
law  of  this  country,  and  a  revival  of  the 
principle  of  the  clause  which  had  justbeen 
read,— ^a  principle -which  would,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  attach  shame,  scandal,  and 
disgrace  on  that  House,  for  having  once 
given  to  it  the  colour  of  a  sanction,  by 
gtvine  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  con- 
tained a  clause  to  favour  it.  <<  The  kmg 
had  a  right  to  regulate  upon  points  of  ge- 
neral policnr  in  this  country."  Had  he, 
indeed!  Had  he  a  right  to  say  to  an 
'Englishman,  ^*  You  shall  not  return  to 
Enghmd  without  my  passport^'  If  he 
had,  then  it  was  high  time  to  examine 
into  the  expediency  of  sufiering  such  a 
prerogative  to  continue— high  time  to  in- 
auire  whether  some  means  could  not  be 
devised  to  limit  the  extent,  and  regulate 
the  exercise  of  that  prerogative.  But, 
said  Mr.  Fox,  I  am  sure  he  has  not,  and 
never  ou^t  to  have,  and  never  will  have, 
unless  this  House  shall  scandalously  neg- 
lect its  dutv ;  but  I  wish  the -solicitor-^ 
neral  would  have  the  goodness  to  explain 
-vhat  he  meant  by  those  ambiguous  words 
which  he  gave  in  answer  to  so  very  plain 
a  question^  and  that  he  would  not  leave 


US  vnder  so  just  a  terror  for  the  fiiie  of 
the  constitution  of  <our  country. 

Mr.  PiU  did  not  throk  that  the  sii>j6C( 
before  the  oomasittee  wammted  die  it- 
tack  vhidi  the  ri^t  bon.  gentlemsn  bid 
made  upon  the  proclamation.  TheqaeitioD 
before  the  committee  was,  whether  the 
chHise  riiould  be  agreed  to  or  aegalived? 
Upon  which  there  was  no  difference  ef  opi- 
nion, and  nponwhidi,  therefore,  iapoiouif 
regularity  there  ought  to  have  been  node- 
bate,  lie  iustified  we  answer  of  the  soiid- 
tor-general,  and  concluded  with  espliiii- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  proclamation. 

Mr.  Far  again  maintained,  that  tbe 
words  of  the  solicitor-general  tended  in 
effect  to  convey  to  the  House  the  mwt 
odious  and  detestable  principle,  sod  such 
as  he  was  sure  did  not  belong  to  the  cod- 
stitution  of  this  countr}'.  He  sKxiJd  sej 
they  were  material  words,  for  die  wwh 
of  any  big^  law  authority  in  tfut  Hsuk 
were  always  important,  and  would  be 
dangerous,  if  not  refuted  when  they  wen 
wrong,  because  they  would  form,  is  it 
were,  a  sort  of  precedent  bv  acquieiceoce; 
they  were  words  at  whicn  he  was  justlr 
alarmed,  when  he  compared  them  with 
the  plain  question  to  which  they  were  n 
answer.  «  I  say,''  said  Mr.  Fox,  « I  «p 
jusdy  alarmed  ythen  I  hear  suoh  mo^* 
ments  from  such  a  quarter,  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
his  own  opinion  merely  that  the  leanied 
sentleman  is  speaking.  I  say  that  I  am 
justly  ahumed  for  theliberties  of  the  coid- 
try,  when  such  ex][^oded  dedrinei  upon 
the  king's  prerogatives  are  attempted  \fi 
be  revived;  doctrines,  to exjdode  wbicb, 
the  best  treasure  of  this  countiT  ^^J^' 
pended,  and  the  purest  Mood  shed.  Tbe 
observations  of  the  learned  gentlernan 
upon  the  king's  prerogative  is  worse  tiMW 
the  clause  which  he  has  given  up*  ^ 
these  attempU  it  is  high  time  to  k 
alarmed.*' 

The  clause  was  negatived. 

April  8.  The  report  of  the  bill  ^ 
brought  up.  The  House  haring^»^ 
through  all  the  amendments  made  is  ^ 
bill  by  the  committee,  .... 

Mr.  Adam  said,  thatby  the  ^^^'^ 
treason  in  seneral,  every  person  accusefl 
of  treason  is  entitled  to  beheard  by  o«»; 
sel  on  questions  of  fact  ai  well  m^^' 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  indietmeDt,  ^ 
list  of  the  witnesses  ten  days  before  ttw. 
by  the  same  law  no  pemon  accused  can  »« 
convicted  unless  the  overt  act  of  *«af" 
be  proved  by  two  witnesses.   Butpw"* 
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iBevthttviagndde  tlMC9ttnterftitku;oftht 
king's  coin^  the  great  seal,  ^.  luf^  trea- 
8on»  had  made  a  dtstiaction  between  trea- 
soiia   of  that  deacriptiont  and  treaseas 
ag^atni t  the  kind's  fife,  or  making  war 
upon  hkii»  or  aoUiering  to  hia  enemies: 
for  a  person  accused  of  couDterfeking  the 
coiiiy  for  instttice»  thoueh  charged  with 
hif^  treason,  is  not  entided  to  a  copy  of 
the  indtctnseat  or  to  a  list  of  the  witnesses^ 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  fact  should  be 
proved  by  two  witnesses;  nor  is  coubmI 
.allowed  to  speak  in  bdudf  of  the  prisoBer» 
except  a  ouestion  of  law  shoiud  arisOi 
The  ground  for  this  distinction  was,  that 
the  latter  kind  of  treasons  did  not  work  a 
corruption  of  blood,  or  a  forfeiture  of  the 
estate,  of  the  party  convicted ;  and  as  the 
punishment  was  the  less  severe,  so  the 
aida  allowed  to  the  accused  fiur  making 
hia  defence  were  also  less;    Mr.  Adam 
laboured  to  show,  that  the  distinction  did 
not  apply  to  the  ads  which  were  to  be 
made  treason  by  the  present  bill ;  for  they 
-were  such  as  might  be  considered  as  com- 
ing within  that  branch  of  the  statute  of 
t]ieS5th£dw.Sdrelativeto"adheringtothe 
king's  enemies,"  and  consequently  a  per- 
soa  brought  to  trial  upon  the  present  bill, 
tiraa»  in  point  of  reason,  entitled  to  all  the 
aids  which  were  allowed  b^  law  to  persons 
making  their  defence  agamst  a  charge  of 
high  treason.    But  these  aids,  it  seemed, 
wove  to  be  denied  under  the  present  bill, 
lor  this  reasfon,  that  it  was  not  to  work 
corruption  of  blood,    or   forfeiture    of 
estate ;  but  the  reason  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  a  sound  one,  for  the  House  must 
know,  that  by  the  7th  of  queen  Anne  it 
was  enacted,  thsft  corruption  of  blood  and 
forfeiture  of  estate  should  no  longer  be 
the  consequence  of  a  conviction  of  high 
treason,  ailer  the  death  of  the  then  Pre- 
tender  to  the  crown*    By  the  17th  Geo* 
2d,  the  jperiod  when  corruption  of  blood 
and  forfeiture  should  no  longer  attach 
upon  treason,  was  removed  to  a  more  dis- 
tant time,  and  was  to  take  place  at  the 
death  of  the  two  sons  of  that  Pretender. 
One  of  these,  it  was  well  known,  had  died 
a  few  years  aM ;  the  other,  who  was  the 
cardinal  of  xork,  was  an  aged  person, 
aod  at  his  death,  which  could  not,  in  the 
courseof  nature,  be  very  distant,  all  cor- 
ruption of  blood  aod  forfeiture  for  high 
treason  were  by  law  to  cease  in  England. 
And  yet,  afler  that  period,  a  person  ac- 
cused of  high  treason  would  be  still  enti- 
tled to  all  the  aids  which  he  bad  already 
iBu^oiied ;  s^  that  it  po^ld  not  be  said 


that  those  aids  were  allowed  by  law, 
merely  because  the  corruption  and  forfei- 
ture of  estate  were  consequencea  of  a  con- 
viction on  a  charge  of  high  treason.^— Mr. 
Adam  argued  to  show  that  there  was  no 
analog  between  theaet  of  counterfeiting 
the  kmg's  coin,  and,  for  instance,  remit- 
ting money  to  France  during  the  present 
war;  it  was  true,  that  after  the  i»ssing 
of  this  bill,  these  two  acts  would  in  law 
amount  to  high  treason^  yet  the  latter 
alone  could  be  said  to  partake  of  the  na<; 
ture  of  treason,  as  it  argued  an  adhering 
to  the  kina's  enemies;  and  the  former 
was  allowed  by  all  able  law  authorities  to 
be  rather  a  species  of  fraud,  and  what  was 
called  the  crimenjblsi,  than  high  treason ; 
and  to  have  been  called  treason,  only  be- 
cause it  was  an  act  in  which  the  public 
had  a  coneern.  As,  therefore,  these 
treasons  differed  widelv  in  their  nature,  a 
distinction,  he  contended,  might  well  be 
expected  in  the  aids  to  be  allowed  to  per- 
sons indicted,  as  to  the  means  of  their  de- 
fence. On  these  grounds  it  was,  tliat  he 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  a  clause,  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  extend  to  persons 
who  should  be  tried  under  this  act,  the 
indulffence  allowed  by  the  7th  WilLdd  and 
7th  Anne,  to  persons  accused  of  high 
treason,  under  the  25th  of  Edward  Sd. 

The  Attorney  General  opposed  the  adr 
missioaof  the  clause.  He  uiid  it  went 
to  open  a  very  wide  discussion,  indeed, 
namely,  whether  all  those  aids  which  the 
learned  gentleman  had  enumerated,  as 
ffranted  by  law  to  persons  accused  of 
high  treason,  should  also  be  allowed  in 
cases  of  felony ;  for  though  counterfeiting 
the  king's  com,  for  instance,  was  in  name 
high  treason,  it  was,  as  to  its  effects  lipoQ 
the  blood  and  property  of  the  convict,  no 
more  than  felony.  He  said,  he  had  not 
expected  that,  when  the  present^  bill  re^ 
duced  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  with 
respect  to  persons  offending  against  it,  to 
that  which  w^b  enacted  merely  against 
felons,  a  charee  would  be  brought,  that 
it  subjected  them  to  hardships  from  which 
they  ought  to  be  relieved.  If  the  pro^ 
posed  rdief  was  proper  in  this  case,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  it  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended also  to  those  who  should  hereafter 
be  accused  of  felony. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
learned  gentleman  should  have  confounded 
two  things,  which  in  their  nature  were 
widely  diferent.  A  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment, a  list  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  aid 
of  counsel  in  matters  of  fact  as  well  as  law» 
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were  allowed  to  persons  accused  of  high 
treason,  but  not  to  persons  accused  of  fe- 
lony, the  reason  of  the  difference  was  obvi- 
ous ;  prosecutions  for  felonies  were  usually 
brought  by  private  individuals,  who  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  any  extraordinary 
influence  with  either  judge  or  jury ;  but 
prosecutions  for  high  treason  were  always 
brought  by  the  crown  ;  the  aids,  therefore, 
whieh  the  law  allowed  to  a  person  ac- 
cused of  treason,  were  so  many  shields 
given  to  him  to  defend  himself,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  being  overborne  by  the 
weight,  or  influence,  or  passions  of  the 
chief  magistrate  or  his  ministers.    These 
shields  must,  of  course,  on  this  principle, 
be  as  necessary  in  a  prosecution  on  the 
present  bill,  as  in  one  on  the  25th  Edw. 
Sd,  as  in  both  cases  it  would  be  carried 
only  by  the  public  accuser  at  the  command 
of  tne  crown.    It  was  allowed  that  at  the 
death  of  cardinal  York  all  treasons  would 
be  precisely  on  a  level,  as  fiu*  as  they  af- 
fected the  mheritable  quality  of  the  blood, 
and  the  property  of  the  person  convicted ; 
what  a  miserable  thing,  then,  must  it  be 
to  say,  that  in  a  prosecution  for  an  act 
done  against  the  present  bill,  a  man  should 
be  refused  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  and 
the  other  aids  allowed  by  law  in  cases  of 
high  treason,  merely  because  the  aged 
cardinal  had  not  yet  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
ture !    He  was  glad,  ne  said,  that  the  pe- 
nalty under  this  bill  was  not  to  be  greater 
than  that  to  which  persons  were  subjected 
who  were  convicted  of  counterfeiting  the 
great  seal;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
feared  that  this  seeming  lenity  was  not 
what  it  appeared  to  be,  the  child  of  mercy ; 
he  apprehended  that  its  object  was,  to  ta- 
cilitate  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  by 
taking  from  him  the  means  of  defence, 
which  he  might  claim  as  his  right,  if  the 
bin  leil  the  enumerated  acts  wi^in  the 
statute  of  the  2r,th  Edw.  3d.    These  acts 
might  be  conadered  as  proofs  of  an  ad- 
herence to  the  king's  enemies,  and  con- 
sequently came  within  the  species  of  trea- 
son on  which  corruption  of  blood  attach- 
ed ;  but,  by  classing  them  under  the  head 
of  treasons  which  did  not  operate  a  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  the  framers   of  the  bill 
had  contrived  to  take  from  the  accused 
the  means  of  defence,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  lenity  .     Of  all  the  characters  of 
cruelty,  he  considered  that  as  the  most 
odious  which  assumed  the  garb  of  mercy ; 
such  was  the  case  here;  under  the  pre- 
tence of  mercy  to  the  accused,  in  not 
charging  him  with  corruption  of  blood, 


he  was  to  be  deprived  of  the^means    of 
making  his  defence.    That  he  might    not 
stand  a  chance  in  the  contest,  his  ahield 
was  to  be  taken  from  him.    The  Hat,   of 
the  jury,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  tlie 
challenge— the  list  of  witnesses,  to  enable 
him  to  detect  conspiracies  and  to  prevent 
perjury — ^the  copy  of  the  charge  ten  days 
before  the  trial,to  enable  him  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  awful  day— the  assistance 
of  a  learned  gentleman  to  speak  fcM*   an 
unlearfied  man — all  the  arms  and  means 
of  protection  with  which  the  humanity  a€ 
the  law  of  England  had  fortified  an  indi- 
vidual, when  accused  by  the  crown,  were 
to  be  taken  away.     Harshness  and  seve- 
rity were  to  be  substituted  for  tenderness 
and  compassion ;  and  then  he  was  to  be 
insulted  by  being  told  he  was  spared  the 
corruption    pf  blood !     But,  really,    it 
seemed    to  him  as  if  some  gentlemen 
thought  there  ought  to  be  a  law  for  tbe 
facility  of  conviction  of  high  treason  ;  and 
if  so,  why  did  they  not  speak  out  boldly, 
and  alter  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  and 
word  it  to  this  effect — "  Whereas  by  al- 
lowing prisoners  lists  of  evidence  and  ju- 
ries,   copies   of  indictments,  and   other 
means  of  defence,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
convict  them,  be  it  therefore  enacted,  drc' 
He  should,  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  have  another  opportunity  of  opposing 
its  principle,  a  principle  which  would  ap- 
pear somewhat  less  tyrannical  if  the  pro- 
posed  clause  was  admitted,   but  which 
must  be  still  more  odious  if  it  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that,  harsh  as  was  the 
epithet  which  tJie  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  bestowed  upon  &e  bill,  it  would  not 
make  a  very  deep  impression  upon  those 
who  would  recollect  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  admitted  that  some  of  the 
-acts  enumerated  in  the  bill  might  be  said 
to  come  within  that  branch  of  high  treascm 
described  by  the  25th  Edw.  3d,  under  the 
head  of  adhering  to  the  kind's  enemies. 
The  principle  of  the  present  bill  went  to 
punish  such  persons  as  should  adhere  to 
his  majesty's  enemies,  and  therefore  could 
hot,  on  that  head,  be  called  tyrannical. 
The  reason  why  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
was  allowed  in  cases  of  high  treason,  and 
not  in  those  of  felony,  was  this,  that 
without  it  the  person  accused  of  treason 
could  not  possibly  know  how  to  defend 
himself;  for  the  warrant  of  commitment 
stated  no  more  than  that  the  party  had 
imagined  the  king's  death,  or  had  adhered 
to  his  enemies,  or  ha4  levied^  war  upon 
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him ;  it  was  in  the  indictment  only  that 
the  overt  act  was  set  forth,  which  was 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  treasonable  in- 
tention of  the  person  accused:    but  in 
cases  of  felony,  the  specific  act  or  crime 
Mras  set  forth  in  the  warrant  of  commit- 
ment ;  and  therefore  the  party  had  not 
the  same  occasion  for  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment.    As  to  the  aid  of  counsel,  it 
ivas  not  denied  in  prosecutions  even  for 
felotiy ;  for  as  often  as  a  quisstion  of  law 
arose,    the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  be 
heard  upon  it  by  his  counsel.   Were  coun- 
sel to  be  allowed  to  speak  on  matters 
of  fact  in  trials  of  felony,  and  were  copies 
of  indictments  granted  ten  days  before 
trial,  it  would  be  absolutely  impracticable 
to  execute  the  criminal  law  of  the  coun- 
try.  With  respect  to  the  granting  the  ac- 
cused a  list  of  the  witnesses  in  all  cases, 
it  would  be  of  little  use  to  him,  as  a  list 
of  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  might  be  sent 
to  him,  as  would  render  it  impossible  for 
him,  with  ail  the  assiduity  of  his  friends, 
to  inquire  into  their  characters  in  the 
«pace  of  ten  days. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  well  aware  that 
in  cases  of  felony,  the  accused  had  a  right 
to  be  heard  by  his  counsel  on  questions 
of  law ;  but  it  was  on  such  questions  only 
that  the  advice  of  counsel  might  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  therefore  the  right  hon  gentle- 
man had  misunderstood  him  if  he  fancied 
he  did  not  contend  for  the  extension  of 
the  indulgence  to  every  point  which  might 
enable  a  counsel  to  defend  his  client  ii^th 
effect.  As  to  what  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentle- 
roan  had  said  about  furnishing  the  accused 
with  a  list  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  he  was 
-absolutely  astonished  that  aminister  of  the 
crown  should  suggest  even  the  possibility 
of  a  public  accuser  swelling  the  number 
of  witnesses,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  baffling  the  law,  by  putting  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  prisoner  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantage  which  it  was  the  ra- 
tention  of  the  legislature  that  he  should 
enjov  in  its  fullest  extent. 

The  House  at  last  divided  on  Mr. 
Adam's  motion:  Yeas,  32;  Noes,  110. 

April  9.  The  bill  was  read  a  third 
time.  On  the  question  that  the  bill  do 
pass, 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  nothing  had  oc- 
curred in  the  progress  of  the  bill,  which 
could  induce  him  to  alter  the  opinion  he 
had  at  first  formed,  that  its  principles  were 
contranr  to  the  just  and  true  principles 
•both  of  criminal^law  and  of  sound  policy. 


He  could  see  no  existing  necessity  for* 
any  extension  of  the  criminal  law.  He 
proceeded  to  state  some  of  his  olnections 
to  the  several  clauses  in  their  order,  and 
adverted  particularly  to  that  part  of  the 
first  clause  which  makes  intention  crimi- 
nal, although  it  should  not  be  followed  up 
by  any  act — to  the  monstrous  partiality 
exhibited  in  the  same  clause,  by  which  a 
man  might  enter  into  the  most  exten- 
sive contract  for  sending  woollen  cloth 
to  France  but  if  he  should  happen  to  wrap 
up  along  with  any  parcel  of  it  only  a 
dozen  pair  of  shoes,  he  would  be  liable  to 
be  tried  and  executed  for  treason— and 
the  danger  of  depriving  persons  tried  for 
treasons  under  this  act  of  the  benefits 
given  by  the  acts  of  king  William  and 
queen  Anne.  He  conceived  the  bill  to 
be  totally  unnecessary ;  and  only  intended 
to  continue  the  alarm  which  had  been 
raised. 

Mr.  Courtenay  reprobated  the  bill  in 
the  most  severe  terms,  and  said,  that  the 
grossest  deception  had  been  made  use  of 
with  respect  to  the  clothiers  in  this  coun- 
try, who  were  placed  in  a  most  dangerous 
situation,  if,  by  sending  woollen  cloth  to 
France,  they  shoidd  be  guilty  of  treason 
under  the  25th  Edw.  3d. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  as  in  every  stage  of 
this  bill  he  had  entered  his  protest  a^nst 
it,  he  should  conceive  himself  wanting  in 
his  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  constituents, 
I  if  he  now  suffered  it  to  pass  in  silence.  He 
I  therefore  was  ready  to  declare,  that  in  the 
'  course  of  his  parliamentary  life  he  had 
i  never  seen  a  bill  so  unfounded  in  policy, 
and  which  was  contrived  so  effectually  to 
violate  every  principle  of  justice,  huma- 
nity, and  the  constitution,  as  the  one  in 
question.  The  right  hon.  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had^  in  defending  it, 
confounded  two  things,  in  their  nature 
the  most  distinct,  the  principle  and  the 
pretext  of  the  bill.  He  had  said,  that 
the  principle  must  be  unobjectionable,  be- 
cause it  was  to  prevent  supplies  of  military 
stores  and  other  necessaries  from  being 
carried  to  the  enemy :  but  this  was  the 
pretext  for  bringing  in  the  bill,  not  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded.  The 
bill  was  much  better  calculated  for  en- 
trapping individuals,  than  for  guarding 
them  against  the  perils  of  high  treason.  . 
Mr.  Fox  said,  it  would  be  discovered 
that  they  who  opposed  the  bill  were,  in 
truth,  the  sole  persons  who  endeavoured 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  our  adversaries, 
while,  its  supporterjs  were  giving  every  ad- 
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Taiit«ge  to  our  foreigii  foes.  Bat  en  the 
groundf  of  its  impdicy  he  did  not  now 
mean  to  argue.  He  recurred  to  theprin- 
cipies  of  juatiee  and  humaiuty,  which 
were  superior  to  all  policy^  and  on  which 
alone  true  policjr  could  rest.  In  the  in- 
troduction of  Uus  billy  it  had  been  said, 
that  part  of  it  was  declaratory  of  the  old 
law,  and  part  of  it  contttned  new  enact- 
ments* But»  we  were  now  told,  that  all 
^  it  was  both  declaratory  and  new ;  and 
by  tfiis  sophistical  quibbung,  the  under- 
standing  was  confoundedi  and  gentlemen 
were  at  a  loss  what  opinion  to  form,  or 
upon  wfaai  ground  to  proceed. 

The  first  dause  was  merely  declara- 
tory. It  did  not  abrogate  the  statute  of 
the  25th  Edward  8d.  It  did  not  make 
that  not  to  be  treason,  which  before  was 
treason,  under  pretence  of  defining  the 
law  of  treason;  it  served  as  a  snare  to  en- 
trap the  unwary  and  inconsiderate.  It 
would  have  been  more  proper,  more  can- 
did, and  more  just,  openly  and  specifi- 
cally to  have  stated,  whether  sending 
cloth  to  France  was  or  was  not  treason. 
This  might  easily  have  been  done  by  an 
express  clause  for  the  purpose;  whereas, 
accordjog  to  the  present  existing  law,  if 
the  bill  snould  pass,  these  elothiers  would 
still  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  old 
law,  without  the  possibility  oi  their  know- 
ing whether  they  were  guilty  or  not,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendered  obnoxious  to  a 
severer  punishment  than  that  which  the 
present  bill  inflicted.  He  would  not  re« 
peat  the  arguments  he  had  formerly  ad- 
duced against  the  first  clause  of  the  bill. 
By  the  wording  of  it,  however,  he  could 
not  help  again  observing,  that  the  mere 
agreement  to  commit  an  offence,  and  the 
onence  itself  were  put  upon  the  same 
footmg,  and  liable  to  the  same  conse- 
quences. Inchoate  crimes  were  classed  in 
the  same  degree  of  enormity  with  those 
which  were  completed ;  and,  by  this  con- 
fusion, every  rational  doctrine  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  destroyed.  Although  a 
verbal  agreement  for  a  lease  of  above 
three  years,  and  for  a  sale  of  goods  above 
the  value  of  ten  pounds,  was  declared  ab- 
solutely  void  by  the  statute  of  the  29th 
Charles  2d,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
perjury  in  these  cases  might  be  com- 
mitted, yet  this  bill  wantonly  exposed  the 
life  of  an  individual  in  cases  where  ner- 
iury  might  be  perpetrated  with  equal  laei- 
lity.  The  former  wise  statute  would  not 
permit.the  fortune  of  a  man  to  be  injured 
by  such  means;  the  present  bloody  bill 


exposed  his  life  to  destraction  in  unnlar 
circumstances.  This  was»  indeed,  a  san« 
gutnary  part  of  the  dause;  and  late  as 
the  BtMge  of  this  bill  was,  be  trusted  the 
House  wookl  still  recede  from  it,  covoed 
with  shame  and  confusion  for  havii^  en* 
tertained  it  so  lonff. 

There  was  anotmr  clause  in  it,  which 
was  also  sanguinary,  but  which  was,  if 
po6s3>le,  more  absturd  than  sanguinary; 
It  was  that  which  made  it  de^  in  an 
EngHshman«-to  do  what  ?  To  return  t« 
his  native  country!  An  En^iahman 
night  go  to  Ireland,  and  there  agrees 
wiuioot  guilt,  for  the  purchase  of  sn  es- 
tate in  Fk>ance ;  he  might  go  to  Hambui^rii, 
and  there  make  a  like  agreeiMDt,  and  &t 
would  be  only  an  indioate  crime:  he 
nught  pay  the  purchase  money,  and  by 
his  attorney  take  possession  of  the  estate ; 
all  this  would  not  amount  to  hi{^  treaaoa ; 
but  should  he  after  this  return  to  his  native 
land,  this  return  would  mnsunamnte  his 
guilt,  and  bring  upon  him  die  penalties 
of  treason.  Some  gentlemen  might  think 
such  a  clause  as  this  without  a  precedent ; 
but  in  fact,  it  was  not ;  it  waa  stolen  from 
the  National  Convention,  where  the  most 
arbitrary  laws  were  enacted  for  ascertain- 
ing who  should  be  deemed  emigrants,  and 
which  afterwards  devoted  them  to  death, 
if  they  should  presume  ever  to  r^ivn  te 
their  native  country. 

In  the  discussion  which  had  taken  |^aoe 
last  night,  it  had  been  asserted,  th^  ne 
act  was  tyrannical  which  tended  to  brii^ 
the  guilty  to  a  certain  and  speedy  con- 
viction; but,  was  not  the  acquittal  (^in- 
nocence, as  well  as  the  punishment  of 
guilt,  an  essential  object  in  every  hmoMne 
code  of  criminal  law?  Why,  therefore, 
were  persons,  who  were  inJUcted  under 
this  act,  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
the  statutes  of  William  and  Anne  ?  By 
these  acts,  a  copy  of  the  indictment  was 
to  be  granted  to  the  prisoner;  counsel 
were  permitted  to  plead  for  him  on  ques- 
tions offset,  as  well  as  questions  ot  law, 
and  what  was,  perhaps,  of  moreimportance, 
were  allow^  free  communication  with 
him  at  all  times.  To  these  important  pri- 
vileges were  superadcted  that  oi  having  a 
list  of  the  tury  who  were  to  try  the  pri- 
soners,  and  of  the  witnesses  who  were  to 
be  adduced  agaioaf  him*  A  reason  had 
indeed  been  assigned  by  the  right  hon. 
the  diancelkir  ofthe  exdiequer,  for  witb- 
holding  this  privil^e  in  the  present  in- 
stance, which  he  confessed  he  was  sotry, 
as  well  as  ashamed,  to  hear  assigned. 
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The  House  had  been  tdd,  that  this  pri« 
Tilege  was  rendered  perfectly  nugatory, 
because  the  crown  could  give  in  such  a 
numerous  list  of  witnesses  that  the  pn< 
soner  could  not  possibly  inquire  into  their 
situation,  or  have  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing who  were  really  to  be  produced  against 
him.  If  such  an  artifice  was  ever  made 
use  of,  either  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
or  the  other  servants  of  the  crown,  he 
trusted  ^ere  was  still  virtue  enough  in 
the  House,  and  spirit  enough  in  the  na* 
tion,  to  call  them  to  a  severe  account  for 
such  notorious  misconduct*  But,  amidst 
all  the  severe  enactments  widi  which  this 
bill  was  filled,  they  were  still  said  to  be 
null,  because  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
forfeiture  was  prevented  firom  attaching 
upon  the  persons  who  might  offiend  within 
this  bill.  He  lamented,  in  pathetic  terms, 
that  because  diis  biU  was  not  to  work  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  a  person  accused  of  a 
breach  of  it  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  aids 
and  shields  which  were  aUowed  by  the  7th 
of  William  Sd.  to  persons  accused  of 
high  treason  ;  the  distinction  of  treasons 
working  and  not  working  corruption 
of  blood,  was  to  cease  at  the  death  or  car- 
dinal York,  a  period  which  could  not 
now  be  considered  as  very  remote :  from 
all  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  that  per- 
son,, who  was  by  every  one  represented 
as  a  very  meritorious  individual,  he  felt  a 
much  greater  disposition  to  wish  him  a 
long  life,  than  to  wish  for  his  death;  and 
yet  a  man  might  be  tempted  to  wish  for 
the  latter,  when  he  found  a  legislature  so 
absurd  as  to  continue  a  cruel  distinction 
between  different  species  of  high  treason, 
and  refuse  to  individuals  accused  of  one 
the  induigencies  which*  it  allowed  when 
they  were  accused  of  another,  and  when 
there  existed  no  other  pretence  for  the 
distinction,  than  an  absurd  apprehension 
«f  an  invasion  from  an  aged  cardinal  to 
revive  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
If  any  person  unacquainted  with  our  Isws, 
our  manners,  and  our  customs,  should  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  a  punishment 
which  was  said  to  be  lenient,  he 
would  certainly  conceive  it  to  be  im- 
prisonment or  pillory  almost ;  but  if  he 
was  infonned  that  death,  the  ultimate 
right  of  civil  society  on  the  individual, 
was  still  inflicted  b  v  this  bill,  with  a  less 
probable  chance  ox  escaping  than  under 
the  former  laws  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  trifling  exemption  firom  forfeiture  and 
corruption  of  blood,  he  might,  perhaps, 
•be  led  to  condudei  that  this  tyranny  was 


of  all  Qthew  the  most  o^ous  and  detesta- 
ble—a tyranny  which  wounded  under  the 
garb  of  mercy. 

He  could  not  help  affain  takii^g  notice 
of  the  severity  of  the  oiU,  in  submitting 
all  persons  to  be  tried,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  eentleman  of  the  learnt  profes- 
sion  to  address  the  jury  for  them.  He 
must  say,  that  allowing  counsel  to  apeak 
for  them  appeared  to  him  an.  issaortant 
point.  It  had,  indeed,  been  saidt  that 
this  bill  was  foimded  upon  the  general 
principle  of  the  laws  of  treasaot  and  on 
the  25th  of  £dw.  Sd.  That  was  only  a 
pretext  m  he  had  said  before.  Was  the 
fact  so  I  Not  the  least  like  it.  Was  1^ 
no  advantage  to  a  poor  man  in  prison,  ac- 
cused 4>f  high  treason,  to  have  a  counsel 
to  visit  and  attend  him,  and  to  assist  him 
in  making  out  his  defence  ?  Was  it  of 
no  advantage  to  a  person  thus  accused, 
to  have  a  list  of  his  jury  before  his  trial 
for  perusal  ?  Was  it  of  no  advant^e  to 
a  person  so  accused  to  have  a  copy  of  his 
indictment  several  days  previous  to  his 
being  called  upon  to  appear  upon  his  trial  ? 
Was  it  no  advantage  for  such  a  persctn  to 
have  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be  exa- 
mined against  him  ?  Most  unquestiopably 
it  was.  Under  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  one  witness  was  sufficient;  no 
evidence  of  innocence  of  intention  was 
admissible ;  no  means  of  defence  provided ; 
no  guards  for  innocence  secured;  no 
power  of  inquiry  given;  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  witnesses  afforded. 

Upon  tSe  point  of  the  list  of  witnesses, 
he  sincerely  hoped  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  repented  of  what  he  had 
said,  in  answer  to  that  observation  yester- 
day. He  was  the  minister  of  the  crown ; 
it  must  be  by  his  advice  that  the  \9.yr  offi- 
cer of  the  crown  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  conduct  prosecutions  for  treasons ;  and 
that  such  a  person,  in  such  a  situation, 
should  say  that  a  trick  might  be  played 
on  the  prisoner  by  sending  him  a  list  of 
witnesses  so  numerous  that  he  should  not 
have  time  to  examine  it,  by  which  the 

Surpose  of  an  act  of  parliament  might  be 
efeated,  was  a  decUration  of  a  most 
alarming  nature  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  All  he  could  say  was,  he  hoped 
no  such  infamous  tricks  would  be  at- 
tempted ;  but,  if  there  was  such  an  attor- 
ney-general in  this  country,  he  hoped 
there  was  still  spirit  enough  in  the  people 
to  bring  him  to  a  proper  account  for  it. 
If  there  was  such  a  minister  belonging  to 
the  crown,  he  hoped  and  trusted  there 
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was  spirit  enough  in  that  House  to  bring 
him  to  account  for  it.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  not  be  reconciled  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill,  because  several  of  its 
harsh,  cruel,  and  hypocritical  lenient 
clauses  were  omitted.  On  the  contrary, 
emboldened  by  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended their  endeavours,  let  the  House 
go  one  step  further,  and  reject  the  bill 
altogether.  Much  more  judicious,  manly, 
and  nonourable  would  it  have  been,  if  the 
promoters  of  this  bill  had  pursued  that 
course ;  but  possessing  minds  unacquaint- 
ed  with,  or  hostile  to  the  constitution, 
they  had  thought  it  more  proper  to  cherish 
harsh  laws,  though  they  had  awkwardly 
endeavoured  to  conceal  their  real  sen- 
timents, by  expunging  clauses  introduced 
by  themselves  when  the  statute  would 
not  bear  them  out,  and  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  of  criminality  where  it  could 
lend  them  any  assistance.  The  House 
would  likewise  consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  bill  had  been  hurried  through 
the  House.  They  were  called  upon  to  meet 
in  Easter-week,  at  a  time  when  many  gen- 
tlemen were  necessarily  absent,  particu- 
larly one  honourable  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Erskine),  from  whose  knowledge 
and  eloquence  so  much  advantage  had 
been  derived  in  the  commencement  of 
this  business,  and  who  would  have  been 
soon  enabled  to  have  resumed  his  seat  in 
the  House.  The  most  gross  blunders  in 
respect  to  the  reciprocal  legislations  of 
England  and  Ireland  had  been  committed ; 
Btkd  to  facilitate  their  projects,  men  had 
been  contented  to  sacrifice  the  natural 
desire  of  reputation,  arising  from  their 
knowledge  of  penal  legislation  and  the 
constitution  of  ttieir  country.  By  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
acted,  the  bill  had  been  rendered  in  some 
respects  less  exceptionable;  and  by  Its 
total  rejection,  he  hoped  that  the  mildness, 
philanthropy,  and  liberality  for  which  the 
eighteenth  century  had  been  distinguished, 
would  still  remain  its  characteristics. 
Though  from  his  not  beinj;  in  a  committee, 
he  had  no  opportunity  ofreplying  to  any 
misrepresentation  of  his  arguments,  yet 
he  would  console  himself  with  reflecting, 
that  he  had  discharged  his  duty  to  his 
country  in  giving  the  present  bdl  every 
opnosition  m  his  power. 

Mr.  Burke  rose.  He  said  that  he  was 
not  surprised  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  should  predict  a  reply  to 
what  he  had  said,  as  he  must  think  too 
well  of  the  House,  as  well  as  of  himself, 


to  suppose  that  he  should  remaiii  unan- 
swered. What  sort  of  answer  he  would 
receive  from  others  he  could  not  take 
upon  him  to  say ;  but  for  hhnself  he  would 
assert,  that  though  his  answer  might  be 
the  weakest,  it  should  certainly  be  the 
fairest.  Infirmity  might  call  for  pity ;  but 
his  candour,  he  trusted,  would  claim  ap- 
probation. The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  had 
confined  his  objections  to  two  points;  the 
one  dilatory,  the  other  peremptory.  And, 
first,  as  to  the  dilatory,  or  the  aluence  of 
a  certain  learned  ffentleman  ( Mr.  Enkine), 
he  regretted,  and  the  House  must  regret, 
that  the  conflicting  duties  of  that  learned 
gentleman  to  that  House  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  cKents  on  the  other,  should  have 
prevented  him  from  affording  assistance 
so  very  material  as  his  was  to  the  present 
discussion.  A  loss  of  such  magnitude,  he 
said,  demanded  something  by  way  of  com- 
fort, and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  afford 
them.  It  must  then,  in  the  first  place, 
comfort  the  House  and  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, to  reflect  that  whatever  the  dis- 
cussion lost  by  the  learned  sentleman's 
absence,  his  clients  gained,  and  hehimself 
was  proportionably  indemnified  in  his 
profits.  Another  comfort  he  o&red  them 
was,  that  though  the  learned  gentleman 
had  been  so  churlish  as  not  to  communi- 
cate his  rich  ideas  to  his  right  hon.  frigid, 
that  gentleman  did  not  stand  much  in 
need  of  his  assistance,  either  in  substantial 
eloquence,  splendid  declamation,  vim- 
lence,  or  acrimony;  and  while  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  present,  he 
thought  the  House  would  hardly  be  in* 
consolable  for  the  loss  of  his  absent 
friend — though  Atlas  was  gone,  Hercules 
remained  to  lend  his  shoulders  to  the 
falling  globe  of  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Burke  ridiculed  Mr.  Fox's  lamentation 
for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Erskine.  If  how- 
ever, he  said,  the  House  was  to  defer  its 
business  till  the  learned  absentee  had  dis^ 
charged  his  duty  to  all  his  clients,  it 
would  find  itself  in  the  predicament  of  die 
peasant  of  old — *'  Expectat  rusticus  dum 
defluatamnis.*'  The  House,- in  that  case, 
must  wait  long  enough,  and,*  in  doing  so, 
graitify  the  ri^ht  hon.  genlleman,  who, 
like  Fabius,  wished  to  fight  all  his  advert 
saries  by  delay — a  particular  mode  of 
generalship  that  never  was  carried  to  such 
a  pitch  in  ancient  or  modem  times  as  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  As  to  the  pe- 
remptory objection,  he  admitted,  that  if 
there  was  a  subject  more  serious  in  its  na- 
ture than  any  other  for  the  contemplation 
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of  parliament,  it  was  that  of  medcUing  with 
the  laws  at  all.  When  the  House  touched 
jurisprudence,  it  should  do  it  with  a  tender 
hand;  the  criminal  oart  still  more  ten- 
derly ;  and  the  law  ot  treason  most  of  all ; 
for  they  were  those  in  which  power  might 
be  the  most  effectually  employed  to  hurt 
persons  obnoxious  to  it;  it  should,  there- 
lore,  be  watched  most  carefully :  when 
the  constitutioa  was  concerned,  there 
could  not  be  too  much  caution 

There  were,  Mr.  Burke  said,  but  two 
points  on  which  the  bill  could  be  consid- 
dered;  one,  whether  it  was  conformable  to 
law;  the  other,  whether  it  was  consistent 
with  policy ;  and  in  considering  the  matter, 
the  House  must  throughout  take  along 
with  them,  as  the  grounds  of  their  reason- 
ing and  the  very  foundation  of  the  bill, 
that  we  were  at  war  with  France  upon  its 
present  bottom  and  system  as  it  related  to 
the  other  powers  of  Europe.  The  charges 
of  being  unconstitutional  and  hostile  to 
liberty  hadbeen  levelled  atthebill.  These, 
he  said,  seemed  to  be  the  common-j^ace 
expressions  of  gentlemen  on  all  occasions: 
they  were  used  too  frequently;  but,  in 
his  opinion,  they  should  not  be  used  so 
lightly.  The  whole  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's speech  on  the  present  occasion 
resembled  more  a  prize  declamation  at  a 
university  than  the  substantial  arguments 
of  a  statesman ;  but,  coming  from  a  person 
of  abilities  so  truly  respectable-^and  no 
man  respected  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
talenu  more  than  he  did — thev  required 
attention.  Our  constitution,  Mr.  Burke 
said,  was  a  provident  system,  formed  of 
several  bodies,  for  securing  the  rights,  the 
liberties,  the  persons  and  the  properties  of 
the  people.  The  constitution  was  com- 
posed or  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ; 
and  in  the  judicial  power,  the  King  was 
represented  by  the  judges,  the  Lords  by 
the  writ  of  error,  and  the  Commons  of 
England  by  the  juries.  Now  let  us,  said 
he,  get  out  of  the  torrent  of  declamation, 
and  see  what  part  of  this  constitution  is 
touched  or  a&cted  by  the  present  bill. 

Is  the  King's  prerogative  touched?  Are 
the  Lords  touched  by  it  in  their  legislative 
or  judicial  capacity  r  Are  the  Commons 
touched  by  it?  Are  the  judges  or  juries 
touched  by  it?  No — none  of  these:  the 
constitution  remains  sacred  and  inviolate: 
and  the  whole  torrent  of  declamation  on 
the  subject,  ad  captandum  vu'gus^  melts 
into  air. 

The  question,  then,  was,  did  the  bill 
touch  those  things  for  the  protection  of 
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which  the  constitution  existed?  Was  it 
asked,  whether  it  infringed  on  liberty?  He 
would  say,  yes,  it  did.  It  was  a  law ;  and 
laws  always  infringed  in  some  respect  on 
natural  liberty,  as  commanding  something 
to  be  done,  or  something  to  be  avoide£ 
Every  law  that  was  made  took  away  some* 
thing  from  the  portion  of  liberty.  It  was, 
then,  to  be  considered,  whether  the  pre* 
sent  measure  was  such  as  took  away  more 
than  was  necessary  of  that  liberty?  If 
so,  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  pass.  And 
next,  whether  it  took  away  such  a  liberty 
as,  if  it  remained,  could  do  no  mischief ^ 

l|i.  a  constitutional  view,  all  acts  done 
by  jj^t 'House  were  to  be  considered  as 
either  peace  or  war  acts.  There  must  be 
a  peace  police,  and  a  war  police;  the 
latter  of  which  was  to  secure  the  blessings 
enjoyed  in  the  former,  and  each  difierent 
from  the  other,  the  necessities  of  war 
calling  for  an  increase  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  in  progressive  proportion  to 
the  difficulties  that  occurred  m  it;  and  this 
made  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  common 
law.  It  this,  then,  was  the  case,  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the 
general  matter  of  the  bill  harmonized  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  was  justified  oy  the  example  of  our 
ancestors?  Convemence,  he  said,  was  the 
ground  of  all  law ;  and  hence  the  present 
bill  was  consistent  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence.  The  juridical 
power  of  punishing  as  traitors  those  who 
aided  and  comforted  the  king's  enemies, 
codd  be  traced  to  Edward  Sd,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, even  farther.  Aiding  in  the  strict 
legal  sense  of  the  word,  was  assisting  and 
comforting,  was  making  stronger;  and 
the  present  act  went  exactly  to  that  object, 
following  the  principles  of  the  law  of  the 
25th  of  Edward  3d  and  only  drew  out  into 
adetail  ofspecific  acts  the  generality  of  that 
statute.  And  thoush  the  provision  of  that 
law  went  in  general  terms,  to  make  aiding 
and  comforting  the  king's  enemies  treason, 
vet  it  directed  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
bis  judges,  to  specify  those  particular 
things  miich  were  to  be  considered  aa 
overt  acts;  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
considered  as  no  disparagement  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  present  day  to  say, 
Uiat  those  of  that  time  were  as  com- 
petent to  judge.  Lord  Coke  said,  that 
the  law  was  as  well  under:frtood  then,  aa 
it  ever  was  since;  and  though  tlie  f^ion-- 
Me  jargon  now.  was,  that  those  of  the 
present  day  had  got  all  the  wisdom  in  the 
worjd  to  themselves,  tliere  were  9»  greaO 
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men  then  as  any  novr  in  lair  and  churdi 
and  state.  The  legislators  who  made  the 
act  of  £dward  3d,  he  said,  garethat  direc- 
tion, as  the^  did  not  wish  to  leave  to  the 
subtlety  of  judges,  or  the  sissplicity  of 
juries,  so  very  material  a  point.     In  the 

g resent  case,  the  bill  followed  the  spirit, 
at  :iot  theletter  of  that  of  Edward  Sd*  as 
well  as  those  of  Charles  2d,  kin^  William, 
and  queen  Anne;  all  of  which  did  the  same 
thing  that  is  done  in  this:  so  that  the 
.  House  might  consider  themselves  as  not 
acting  worse  than  their  ancestors. 

Here  Mr.  Burke  read  an  act  of  queen 
Anne,  containing  provisions  similar  to 
those  before  the  House.  This  he  said, 
he  had  read  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  our  ancestors  had  entered  into  an 
enumeration  of  the  specific  things  that 
constituted  tlie  offences,  not  as  overt 
acts,  but  as  acts  treasonable  in  themselves, 
following  exactly  that  of  kine  William,  all 
of  which  went  on  the  principle,  that  it  was 
not  safe  for  the  subject  to  nave  the  con- 
struction of  overt  acts  left  to  the  caprice 
of  judges;  and  the  last  statute,  namely, 
that  of  queen  Anne,  was  not  only  pros* 
pcctive,  but  retrospective;  as  it  declared 
those  who  had  been  abroad  before  it,  and 
returned  without  licence,  traitors— and, 
prospective,  as  it  declared  those  who  trans^ 
ported,  or  went  on  board  a  ship  with 
intent  to  transport  themselves  to  France, 
guilty  of  high  treason.  So  that  this  was 
not  the  first  attempt  to  make  an  intent 
high  treason.  That  statute  had  an  energy 
and  a  harshness  in  it  far  greater  than  the 
present,  although  it  was  made  in  the  very 
session  that  the  queen  received  an  account 
of  the  glorious  victory  of  Blenheim,  al- 
though the  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
full  of  whi^,  and  although  there  was  not 
a  single  division  in  the  Commons  on  it, 
from  the  12th  of  January  to  the  8th  of 
March,  the  time  it  was  going  through  the 
House.  Nay,  it  was  carried  triumphantly 
through,  though  the  Commons  were  as 
wise  and  virtuous  then  as  at  any  time. 

Here  Mr.  Burke  quoted  a  sentence  from 
t\ie  Lex  Julia  Majetiatis,  in  order  to  show 
that  all  nations  agreed  in  the  principle, 
that  he  who  aided  the  enemy  was  guilty 
of  high  treason.  But  gentlemen  had 
asked,  was  a  bare  intant  to  commit  an 
act  sufficient  ground  for  punishment?  To 
this  he  would  answer,  Ifes !  the  law  pro- 
nounoed  it.  Not,  indeed,  that  intent 
which  lay  concealed  in  the  bosom^  but 
that  whicn  was  conceived  with  a  resolution 
to  execute  it;  not  the  cogitation^  but  the 


determination.  And  for  this  he  csre  the 
authority  of  Serjeant  Hawkins,  iroo  ia}i> 
that  by  law  an  intent  to  commit  a  felonj 
is  a  felony  itsdf,  as  a  man  shooting stano- 
ther  with  intention  to  kill  him:  snd  lie 
put  the  question,  whether,  if  there  were 
bravoesm  this  country,  as  there  were  is 
others,  the  House  woiild  hesitate  to  make 
their  lajring  a  plan  to  kiUa  man  feiooj? 

As  to  the  word  *^  agree,*'  to  whidi  to 
many  objections  had  been  msiie,  Mr. 
Bune  answered  with  greai  force  of  si]^ 
ment,  that  an  agreement  implied  so  xoteD- 
tion  of  two  people;  it  was,  mftct,  scon- 
tract— >not  a  tnuhm  pachmf  but  ndi  ss 
a  man  might  recover  on  at  law.  As  to 
die  argument  of  the  right  hon.  ftestkman 
(Mr.  Fox),  from  the  statute  of  fiiudsand 
perjuries,  that  a  sum  above  tea  pounds 
cannot  be  recovered  under  a  verbs!  agree- 
ment, that  right  hon.  gentlenisii,  he  said, 
was  acquaint^  with  the  hiws  wdl  enough 
to  know,  that  the  criminal  law  punished 
an  offence  on  a  sum  far  bdow  that  on 
which  a  civil  action  could  be  maintained; 
for  instance,  if  a  man  put  a  twopenoj 
stamp  upon  paper,  it  was  felonj.  lo 
short,  the  smallest  pecuniary  frauu  were 
by  the  law  highly  criminal— and  for  this 

{Main  reason,  Uuit  if,  in  criminal  cases,  a 
oosewas^ven  in  small  matters,  it  wooM 
be  impossible  to  know  where  the  mischief 
would  end:  so  that  from  criminal  and 
civil  law  it  was  impossible  to  srette  ^  m* 
nare  ad  majarum  or  vice  versa,  when  gen- 
tlemen objected  to  the  provisions  of  ne 
bill  on  the  score  of  possible  perjury)  they 
should  reflect,  that  it  was  the  conditioa 
of  human  law  and  human  nature  to  be 
ruled  by  the  oaths  of  men  in  trials  for  their 
life  and  property,  there  being  no  other 
means  to  be  resorted  to.  That  ohjectiM, 
therefore,  was  at  an  end:  so  that  the  IhD 
introduced  no  new  matter,  no  snomuj 
whatsoever;  and  if  it  differed  from  the 
statute  of  Anne  in  any  thing,  it  was  m 
being  infinitdy  more  louent. 

The  next  matter  for  the  conaideraU^ 
o£the  House  was,  whether  there  were  an; 
new  occasions  that  demanded  this  mea- 
sure ?  And  if  there  were,  whether  tbef 
came  within  the  meaning  of  the  word^ 
aiding  and  comforting?  For  the  laws,  ^ 
said,  were  bending  to  occasions  whi^ 
they  followed  principles,  as  the  rs/s  o| 
light  acting  under  a  general  law  are  re- 
fracted by  a  particuEur  modificatiofl  or 

glass  through  which  they  woukl  f^ 
Uie  same  laws,  otherwise  pass  is  «  dirow 
line.    What  waa  the  particular  occa- 
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sion  th^  governed  the  present  eaie? 
France  had  endeavoured  under  the  spe* 
cioua  pretext  of  an  enlarged  benevolence^ 
to  «ow  the  seeds  of  enmity  among  nations^ 
and  destroy  all  local  attachmeista,  calling 
them  narrowand  illiberal —thereby  to  dis- 
sever the  people  from  their  governors. 
Liet  any  one  raid  the  proceedings  of  that 
mother  of  mischief^  the  Revolution  So* 
ciety,  and  be  convinced.  In  consequence 
of  thisy  he  said,  the  House  was  called 
upon  to«  give  every  fiur  advantage  and 
every  parental  advice  to  the  country, 
and  preserve  that  moral  relation,  the  de- 
struction of  which  was  the  great  aim  of 
its  enemies* 

As  to  the  injury  commerce  might  be 
supposed  to  receive,  he  would  saj^  a  few 
words.  England  was  a  commercial  na- 
tion^-so  was  every  other,  as  far  as  it 
could.  But  if,  by  commercial  nation,  it 
was  implied  that  commerce  was  her  ulti- 
mate, her  only  end,  he  would  deny  it ; 
her  commerce  was  a  subservient  instru- 
ment to  her  gseater  interests,  her  secu- 
rity, her  honour  and  her  religion.  If  the 
commercial  spirit  tended  to  break  those, 
he  insisted  tnat  it  should  be  lowered* 
Gentlemen  had  said,  that  if  we  refused  to 
supply  the  French,  Holhind  would;  and 
elttcioated  their  argument  by  an  old  ob- 
servation, that  if  the  devil  was  carrying  a 
Dtttchnum  to  hell,  he  would  contract  with 
him  to  supply  the  coals*  To  this  he  could 
only  say,  that  our  supplying  the  French 
would  be  ezactlva  paraUel  case,  and  full  as 
despicable ;  and  he  woufd  answer  for  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  British  merchants, 
that  they  would  willingly  dispense  with 
the  profits  of  that  trade  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country.  As  to  the  insuring  of  our 
enemy's  ships,  he  objected  to  it,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  monl  effisct  it  must  have 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  a  state 
of  warfare,  it  must  be  the  wish  of  every 
ffood  mind  to  disarm  the  enemy  rather  by 
despoiling  than  killing  them,  as  well  from 
motives  of  humanity  as  personal  interest. 
M^en,  therefore,  a  prize  was  taken,  and 
an  En^liiih  insurer  was  to  pa^  the  loss, 
exclusive  of  the  increased  litigation,  it 
either  gave  the  captor  the  pain  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  a  fellow  subject,  or  rendered 
him  callous  to  the  consideration  and  feel- 
ings he  should  have  on  such  an  account, 
and  inspired  an  habitual  delight  in  the 
plunder  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  an  in- 
difference to  the  wel&re  oi  his  country, 
perhaps  worse.  The  dause  for  prevent- 
ing British  subjcts  purchasing  in  tne  funds 


of  France,  he  observed,  and  with  infinite 
regret  observed,  was  lef^  out.  It  was, 
indeed,  he  said,  hiatus  valde  deflendus.: 
but  as  it  had  been  abandoned,  he  would 
make  no  farther  remarks  on  it. 

On  the  idiole,  conceiving,  as  he  did, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  con- 
centrate and  fortify  the  country— conceiv- 
ing that  it  was  tKeir  duty  to  keep  their 
subjects  at  home,  and  prevent  an  adulter^ 
ous  communication  wim  the  French — and 
conceiving  that  a  man  was  as  likely  to  be 
a  better  husband  for  having  two  wives,  as 
a  better  subject  for  having  two  countries 
—he  would  give  the  bill  his  most  hearty 
concurrence.  And  when  the  House  conr 
sidered  that  France  could  only  be  enabled 
to  carry  on  war  out  of  resources  drawn 
from  the  bowels  of  Great  Britain,  it  could 
not  but  approve  of  a  measure  which  only 
went  to  prevent  Englishmen  from  fighting 
against  their  own  country,  and  making 
contracts  to  its  ruin.  <<  Let  us  not,"  said 
Mr.  Burke,  **  turn  our  every  thing,  the 
love  of  our  country,  our  honour,  our  vir- 
tue, our  religion,  and  our  security,  to 
traffic^and  estimate  them  by  the  scale  of 
pecuniary  or  commercial  reckoning.  The 
nation  that  goes  to  that  calculation  de« 
strovs  itself.' 

Here  Mr.  Burke  drew  an  animated  pic^ 
ture  of  a  contractor  dealing  with  the 
French,  and  put  into  his  mouth  the  fol- 
lowing expressions :  '<  Should  our  sove- 
reign, impelled  by  parental  feelings  for 
his  people,  hazard  his  august  person,  and 
take  the  field  against  you,  behold,  here  is 
powder  of  the  first  quality,  and  here  are 
bullets  that  shall  do  his  business.  I  do 
not  cheat  you;  believe  me*  they  are  good* 
Or  should  his  children,  stimulated  by  an 
hereditary  thirst  for  glory,  take  the  field, 
their  avarice  shall  defeat  their  courage ; 
Uiose  bullets  and  this  bayonet  shall  go  to 
their  hearts,  and  Great  Britain  and  her 
commerce  be  the  gaingr.''  He  then  turned 
to  the  subscription  set  oc  foot  for  a  provi-* 
sion  for  the  widows  of  men  killed  in  battlet 
pronounced  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  sub* 
scribers,  and  said,  <<  6ut  then  comes 
Mr.  Contractor,  and  tells  them,  if  I  don*t 
supply,  you  have  no  occasion  to  sub- 
scribe— and  while  they  find  charity,  his 
avarice  finds  objects  for  it."  Mr.  Burke 
declared,  that  all  he  desired  was,  that 
England  would  be  true  to  herself,  and  not 
carry  on  an  adulterous  intercourse  with 
the  prostitute  outcasts  of  mankind. 

Toe  question  being  put  that  the  bill  ^ 
pasS|  the  House  dividcMl ;  OQale 
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So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 


Debate  in  the  Lardson  the  Insolvent  Deb' 
ion  BiilA  March  27.  On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
amending  the  law  of  imprisonment  on 
mesne  process;  for  better  regulating  the 
law  ana  practice  of  bail ;  and  for  the  re- 
lief  of  unfortunate,  and  the  punishment 
pf  Fraudulent  Insolvent  Debtors, 

Lord  Ramdon  said,  that  the  bill   was 
grounded  on  tlie  great  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity,  and  was  eaually  calculated 
for  the  furtherance  of  botii.     It  made  no 
outrageous  innovation  on  the  laws  of  the 
land.     It  respected  established  customs, 
and  did  not  infringe  them,  but  for  the  at- 
taining the  sacred  ends  of  justice.     While 
(he  biu,  by  its  operation,  relieved  the  in- 
digent and  unfortunate,  it  guarded,  with 
vigilant  anxiety^  the  rights  of  the  creditor, 
and  was  intent  upon  rending  justice  to 
those  to  whom  justice  was  due.    It  was  a 
shield  of  protection  to  the  wretched,  and 
a  rod  of  chastisement  to  the  fraudulent. 
The  very  principle  of  the  law  of  impri- 
sonment he  deemed  a  principle  of  rigour 
and  absurdity.     Rigorous,  because  it  ex- 
acted from  the  dungeons  of  distress  and 
the  cells  of  inactivity,  to  which  it  doomed 
the  victims  of  its  operation,  a  something 
from  those  very  persons,  which,  when  free 
and  undisturbed,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
all  faculties,  they  could  perform,  and  who 
were  rendered  incapable  of  performing  it 
from  the  very  obstacles  thrown  in  their 
way  by  those  who  exacted  that  perform- 
ance.    It    was  absurd,  because  it    was 
ineffectual  to  its  avowed  purpose;   for  it 
was  calculated  to  defeat,  not  to  attain  its 
object.   If  the  creditor  is  guilty  of  a  fraud, 
punish  him  as  a  fraudulent  agent;  if  not 
guilty  of  a  fraud,  do  not  punish  insolvency 
as  a  crime,  which  should  rather  be  com- 
miserated as  a  misfortune.    To    punish 
insolvency  as  criminal,  and  to  doom  fraud 
to  the  same  punishment  as  mere  insol- 
vency, is  to  confound  all  moral  distinc- 
tions.    From  the  present  system  also,  the 
creditor  was  frequently  induced  to  pursue 
a  plan  of  rigour  in  order  to  procure,  from 
the  feelingg  of  humanity  and  the  effiisions 
of  friendship,  what  he  could  nei^er  ob- 
isia  ffom  the  etom  diptat^s  of  ^ustice^  nor 
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the  peremptory  mandates  of  law.    Iftbe 
insolvency,  and  even  the  hones^  of  &e 
debtor  were  acknowledged,  yet  hia  friends 
were  looked  to  as  a  source  of  payment ; 
and,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  late  respect- 
able judge,  ( earl  Mansfield  ) ,  <'  The  fe»iDgs 
of  the  mend  were  often  tortured  to  ad- 
minister to  the  resentment  or  inteieat  of 
the  creditor.*'     His  lordship  then  west 
into  an  examination  of  the  law  as  it  now 
exists  between  debtor  and  creditor.     lo 
the  first  stage  of  the  business,  tbe  funda- 
mental  principle  of  justice  was  violated  ( 
and  the  very  means  which  the  sodal  in- 
stitution had  adopted  to  carry  that  prin- 
ciple into  effect  were  abandoned*     What 
was  the  great  object  of  the  institntion  of 
government,  but  to  prevent   individuals 
from  being  even  the  judges,  (bt  more  the 
avengers  of  their  own  wrongs  ?    Yet,  by 
the  existing  laws  of  the  land,  the  creditor 
was  enabled  to  deprive  Uie  debtor  of  his 
liberty,  upon  a  simple  swearing  to  the 
debt.     He  well  knew,  that  in  some  cases 
this  ex  parte  evidence  was  not  a  sufficient 
ground  of  imprisonment;     for,   by  the 
practice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  the 
counter  affidavit  of  the  debtor  was  suffici- 
ent to  enlarge  him  without  bail.      It  was 
not  so,  however,  in  the  court  of  King's* 
bench.      Whence  this  diffisrence  in  the 
practice  of  the  two  courts  ?  The  measures 
of  justice  should,  like  itself,  be  unvarying 
and  immutable;  nor  could  he  see  any 
reason  why  a  prisoner,  by  a  process  from 
the  one  court,  should  be  comp^ed  to 
give  bail,  while,  when  arrested  by  a  pnv 
cess  from  another,  he  should  be  enlarged 
without  giving  it.     The  process,  eimer 
in  one  case  or  the  other,  did  an  act  of 
injustice  either  to  the  debtor  or  to  tbe 
creditor.     Bv  the  law,  as  it  now  stood, 
a  debtor,  wnen  arrested,  was  frequently 
dragged  to  gaol  for  want  of  sufficient  bail, 
because  the-  bail   exacted    was  alwajs 
double  the  debt  sworn  to.     Here  was  a 
fiuther  iAnpedimentto  a  debtor's  procuring 
bail.    He  had  then  no  option  but  to  ex« 
pose  himself  to  jiie  mortification  of  a  re- 
fusal, or  to  lie  in  gaol,  or  to  pay  the  debt, 
which  he  felt  to  be  unjust.      The  latter 
measure,  however  hard,  the  debtor  fre- 
quently adopted,  rather  than  expose  his 
-  leelings  to  mortification,  or   his  person 
to  imprisonment.      The  society  of  tbe 
Thatched-house  Tavern,  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent    debtors,     was    an    institation 
which  did  honour  bothr  to  the  age,  and  to 
the  members  who  composed  it     Their 
reporu  nw%  founded,  on  ^tiipt  inquiri$f, 
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aa^  on  the  most  authentic  documents. 
They  had  acted  upon  the  grand  combin- 
ed  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence; 
and  what  was  the  result  of  their  inquiries? 
"Why,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  persons 
arrested  in  this  country  during  the  course 
.o€  the  year,  were  arrested  for  debts  under 
901.  and  that  of  2,000  now  languishing  in 
the  different  gaols  of  the  country,  1,^00 
i\ad  wives,  and  4000   children;    beings 
helpless  and   unprotected;    exposed   to 
calamity,  which  neither  their  guilt  had  in- 
curred, nor  could  their  feebleness  avert; 
ISO  of  them,  upon  an  average,  were  every 
year  doomed  to  linger  in  the  duoseons  of 
confinement,  not  because  they  had  not 
paid  their  creditors  the  debts  which  were 
due  to  them,  and  for  which  they  had  been 
originally  arrested,  but  because  they  had 
not  monej  sufficient  to  pay  the  fees  of 
office,  which  were  necessary  for  their  en- 
largement.     These   men  were,   for  the 
most  part,  either  tradesmen,  artificers,  or 
seamen ;  men  engaged  in  the  humble  and 
laborious,  but  honest  and  useful  callings 
of  life;    who  fought  the  battles  of  their 
country  in  time  of  war,  and  who  adminis- 
tered   to*  its  comforts  in  peace.      The 
persons  confined,  of  this  description,  had 
only,  it  is  true,  between  two  and  three 
pounds  to  pay ;  but  that  sum,  though  in- 
considerable m  their  lordships  opinion,  was 
still  great  to  those,  who  neither  had  the 
sum  itself,  nor  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
His  lordship  proceeded  to  explain  the 
different  clauses  of  the  bill.     They  were 
to  prevent  all   arrests  for  less  than  20/. 
which  was  merely  a  clause  oF  the  old  law, 
as  it  subsisted  previous  to  Geo.  1st.  to 
remedy  abuses  to  which  lock-up  houses 
were  subject;  to  prevent  excessive  bail 
from  being  required ;   and  to  enacf  that 
the  prisoner  should  not  be  hurried  to  ^aol 
when  in  a  state  of  sickness  and  insanity ; 
and  to  publish  in  the  Gazette,  eveiy  month, 
the  names  of  persons  convicted  of  fraudu- 
lent transactions.   He  quoted  the  position 
of  lord  Bacon,  that  the  end  of  all  laws 
was,  to  produce  happiness  and  security  to 
the  people;  and  in  conclusion,  submitted 
the  pill  to  their  lordships,  with  a  full  con- 
viction that  their  decision  would  be  the 
decision  of  humanity  and  of  justice. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

May  6.  The  house  went  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  bill.  The  first  clause  being 
read,  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  spe- 
cial bail  where  the  cause  of  action  shall 
not  amount  to  201^  or  upwards, 


Lord  TkuriofO)  expressed  great  doubt  of 
the  policy  of  this  clause.  This  subject 
had  been  well  considered  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Ist,  and  the  legislature  at 
that  time,  after  much  deliberation,  had 
fixed  the  limit  of  arrests  at  10^.  He  did 
not  see  any  reason  to  extend  the  limitation 
to  20/.  Tnere  were  too  many  instances  of 
those  who  refused  to  pay  their  just  ddbts 
until  they  were  coerced,  and  if  they  were 
proceeded  against  by  a  process  that  did 
not  require  bail,  they  would  only  abuse 
the  delay  of  the  law,  by  souandenng  their 
property  ,and  defrauding  their  creditors  of 
their  just  debts.  It  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
secjuence  in  a  commercial  country  like 
this,  in  which  credit  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  by  which  it  had  been  raised 
to  an  unexampled  degree  of  opulencct 
that  a  reasonable  prospect  should  be  held 
out  to  those  who  trusted,  that  they  should 
in  due  time  obtain  their  money  firom  those 
to  whom  they  gave  credit.  He  was  fidly 
persuaded  that  the  check  of  imprisonment 
was  necessary  to  restrain  unprincipled  ad- 
venturers from  incurring  debts  which  ibej 
had  not  the  intention  nor  the  means  of 
discharging,  and  therefore  he  doubted  very 
much  whether  the  present  clause  would 
not  be  highly  mjunous  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Lord  Rawdon  said,  there  might  be  some 
unprincipled  men  upon  whom  the  captioa 
might  have  a  proper  effect,  but  there  was 
an  infinitely  greater  number  to  whom  it 
was  sure  ruin.  He  was  assured  that  not 
one  action  in  five  was  settled  in  the  first  in- 
stance upon  the  arrest.  By  the  12  Geo.  1st, 
frivolous  and  vexatious  arrests  were  in 
some  degree  prevented,  by  restraining 
them  to  sums  not  less  than  10/^  and  if 
the  state  of  the  country,  its  increased 
wealth,  and  the  value  of  money  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  were  compared  with  those  of 
that  penod,  arrests  under  20/.  now,  would 
appear  to  be  as  frivolous  and  vexatious  as 
those  under  10/.  at  that  time. 

The  Lord  ChanceUar  said,  that  from  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  derived  from 
his  situation  in  a  court  of  law,  as  well  as 
from  the  information  of  the  officers  of  the 
common  pleas,  he  could  assert  that  eleven- 
twelfths  of  the  actions  brought  did  not 
proceed  to  the  length  of  the  declaration 
beinff  delivered.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended that  this  clause  should  be  post- 
poned, to  be  fiirther  considered:  whidi 
lord  Rawdon  agreed  to. 

May  SI .    The  bill  having  gone  througli 
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tiie  coDtt&ittee,  tbe  r^ort  was  this  day 
broaght  inp  and  agieed  to.  After  counsel 
had  been  he^rd  against  the  bill, 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  he  approved  of  the 
great  features  of  the  bill,  but  as  he  meant 
to  propose  some  amendments,  he  thought 
the  bast  way  would  be  to  recommit  it. 

Lord  Thmrlcno  was  of  opinion,  that  un- 
less imprisonment  for  debt  was  unneces- 
sary for  the  support  of  credit,  it  oueht 
to  exist ;  if  it  was  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  it  ought  to  be  a  real  imprison- 
ment, and  they  being  allowed  to  be  at 
large  within  the  rules,  as  was  the  present 
practice,  was  extremely  improper.  Impri- 
sonment, for  debt  was  either  intended  for 
coercing  payment  to  the  creditor,  or  as 
the  punisnment  of  fraud ;  and  he  could 
see  no  principle,  either  of  justice  or  expe- 
diency, for  allowing  a  debtor,  who  might 
appear  to  have  acted  fairly  with  respect 
to  one  or  two  debts,  which  alone  were  the 
subject  of  investigation,  to  procure  a  libe- 
ration and  discharse  from  all  his  other 
debts,  as  to  which  his  conduct  mig^ht  have 
bven  very  different.  His  lordship  said, 
that  although  he  did  not  sec  any  consistent 
principle  operating  throughout  the  bill,  m 
Us  present  shape,  wlucli  could  meet  his 
mild  upon  the  subject,  yet  he  did  not  say 
that  it  might  not  be  so  modelled  as  to  b^ 
some  a  boi^cial  measure.  In  this  view 
he  approved  of  tbe  reconunitment. 

The  Lord  CkancMor  said,  he  must  op- 
pose the  recommitment,  unless  it  was  in- 
tended, in  the  committee,  to  make  a  great 
and  essential  change  in  the  bill.  He  had 
formerly  given  his  opinion,  vi^ch  he  still 
retainea,  that  the  insolvent  clauses  were 
unjust  in  principle  and>  impracticable  in 
execution;  they  struck  at  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  law  of  England  with  respect 
to  debtor  and  creditor— an  attempt  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  highly  dangerous,  and 
which  dSd  not  appear  to  be  justified  by  any 
necessity  sufficiently  urgent.  But  even  in 
that  system  (as  in  many  others  which 
were  generally  good^,  he  was  ready  to 
admit  that  there  mignt  be  particular  in- 
conveniences and  individual  hardships,  to 
wh;ch  perhaps  some  remedy  might  be  safe- 
ly applied.  The  security  of  the  creditor, 
as  connected  with  general  credit,  was  the 
interest  of  the  debtor  no  less  than  of  the 
creditor ;  but  every  false  expense,  every 
delay,  every  uncertainty  in  the  recovery 
of  debts,  ought  to  be*  avoided.  In  his 
present  view  of  the  case,  he  was  rather  in- 
clined to  the  limiting  arrests  on  mesne 
process  to  sums  above  2(M.    He  thought 


also  that  the  shortening,  abridging,  and 
cutting  off  expense  from  proceeidings  on 
mesne  process  was  another  very  attainable 
object;  and  a  proper  regulation  as  to  the 
treatment  of  actors  in  gaol,  he  ahooU 
consider  also  as  very  important  matter. 
But  he  was  for  proceeding  even  aa  to 
these  with  great  timidity,  and  oi^  fer  a 
short  time  by  way  of  experiment,  llioi^ 
he  aoproved  of  several  regulations  of  the 
bill,  ne  did  not  feel  that  he  could  aolEci- 
ently  digest  them,  so  as  to  reconcile  his 
mind  to  agree  to  them  this  session ;  and 
he  would  therefore  propose  that  the  bDl, 
when  gone  through  in  the  comButtee» 
should  lie  over  till  next  session,  and  that 
it  should  be  referred  to  the  Judges,  that 
they  might  bring  in  a  bill  named  inpon 
their  ideas.  The  noble  lord  would  still  be 
entitled  to  much  credit,  and  they  would 
receive  great  assistance  from  his  labours 
and  suggestions. 

Lord  RawdoH  reprobated  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  learned  lord  and  said,  that  no- 
thing would  be  more  disagreeable  to  him 
than  to  recommit  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
he  had  mentioned,  if  there  was  no  serious 
intention  to  go  through  with  it,  but  only 
to  allow  it  to  sleep  over  till  next  session. 
Their  lordships  might  talk  of  putting  off 
this  bill  to  another  session,  as  if  it  were  to 
another  week  but  to  those  whom  it  was 
meant  to  relieve,  the  delay  was  a  serioos 
matter  indeed;  to  recommit  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  off  foranother  sesnon, 
was  totally  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  and  he  must  complain  loudly  that 
this  opposition  had  not  been  made  sooner, 
insteaa  of  giving  that  apparent  counte- 
nance to  the  measure,  which  it  hid  receiv- 
ed in  its  pro^ss. 

The  question  for  the  recommitment  of 
the  bill  was  put  and  carried.  A  motion 
was  then  made  by  lord  Thurlow,  that  the 
bill  should  be  recommitted  on  that  day 
two  months;  to  which  lord  Stanhope 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  tne 
words  *'  two  months,"  for  the  purpose  x^ 
inserting  <<  mondl^  next."  The  House  di- 
vided on  the  question,  that  the  words  <<two 
months  *'  stand  part  of  the  motion*  Con- 
tents, 10;  Not-contents,  5:  Majority 
against  the  bill,  5. 

DdKtU  in  the  Lords  on  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade.;]  Afml  11.  The  Eari  of 
Abingdon  rose  and  said :— Your  lordshqos 
will  not  suppose  that  I  am  about  to  enter 
into  the  wide  and  extensive  field  of  ai;^« 
ment  which  the  question  for  the  AboUtioB 
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of  the  Stave  Trade  has,  as  a  subject  of  dis- 
€US:»ion,  opened  to  the  view,  and  brought 
under  the  notice  and  consideration  of  this 
House ;  a  field  too  large  for  me  to  range 
in,  too  comprehensive  for  the  extent  of 
individual  aoility,  more  than  enough  to 
occupy  the  exertions  of  every  head,  and 
to  rouse  the  energies  of  every  heart  among 
us*- to  occupy  the  exertions  of  every  head 
in  appeal  to  wisdom,  and  to  rouse  the 
energies  of  every  heart,  as  a  call  upon  the 
characteristic  justice  of  this  Hous^  It  is 
not  then,  in  this  field  that  I  am  now  about 
to  enter ;  neither  is  it  to  those  tribunals  of 
your  lordships  wisdom  and  justice  that  I 
am  in  the  act  of  addressing  myself.    The 
stage  in  which  this  business  is,  is  ripe  for 
neither ;  and  God  forbid  it  should  ever  be 
so ;  but  there  is  a  third  tribunal  to  which 
I  am  now  to  address  myself,  and  that  is, 
in  solemn  appeal,  at  this  most  momentous 
crisis  of  public  aSairs,  to  the  political  dis- 
cretion of  this  House:  nor  even  here  either 
shall  I  have  occasion  to  trespass  long 
on  the  patience  of  the  House ;   for  wliat 
this  momentous  crisis  of  public  afikirs  is, 
will  need  no  representation  from  me  to 
bring  to  your  lordships  minds ;  the  facts, 
in  events  too  terrible  even  for  the  admis- 
sion of  thought,  being  already  before  our 
eyes ;  and  the  effects  springing  from  the 
causes  that  have  produced  them,  but  too 
plainly   speaking  for  themselves.    It  is, 
therefore,  enough  for  me  to  presume,  that 
your  lordships  are  sufficiently  aware  of  that 
new  philosopliy,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 

gone  abroad;  containing  like  Pandora's 
ox  of  old,  all  the  evils  and  vices  that  hu- 
man nature  or  the  world  can  be  inflicted 
with.  Of  that  philosophy  on  the  princi- 
ples of  which  those  monsters  in  human 
shape,  I  mean  the  people  of  France  ;  and 
when  I  say  monsters  in  human  shape,  let 
not  the  charge  of  a  national  reflection 

i speaking  as  I  do,  not  from  my  own,  but 
*ora  much  better  authority  than  my  own) 
be  imputed  to  me,  namelv,  that  of  one  of 
their  own  countrymen  (Voltaire^,  who 
knew  them  well,  and  who  says,  in  aescrib- 
ing  the  nation,  that  <<  They  are  a  race  of 
people  descended  from  moiikies  and  from 
wolves ;  for  when  they  are  not  skipping 
ami  dancing  like  monlcies,  they  are  ra- 
venous and  ferocious  as  wolves.''  I  say 
then,  your  lordships  are  aware  of  that  new 
philosophy  on  the  principles  of  which 
these  monsters  in  human  shape,  this  savage 
nation,  have  declared  war,  not  only  against 
man,  but  against  God  himself-— principles 
by  which  all  Europe  is  already  convulsed; 


and  with  the  direful  influence  of  which  the 
peace,  the  order,  the  subordination,  the 
nappiness,  of  the  whole  habitable  globe, 
is  threatened.  And  yet  such  is  the  philo- 
sophy, such  are  the  principles,  ana  such 
the  people,  that,  in  this  age  of  novelty  and 
innovation,  we  are  called  upon  by  some  to 
adopt,  to  firatemize,  and  to  afiiliate  with. 
And  now,  having  said  this,  if  it  were  to 
appear  to  your  lordships,  that  this  very 
proposition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slaVe 
traoe,  not  only  makes  a  part  in  speculation 
of  this  new  philosophy,  but  is  actually 
founded  on  those  very  principles  in  prac* 
tice  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  would 
it  be  too  much  to  look  for  your  lordships 
agreement  with  me  in  a  motion  for  post- 

Coning  the  farther  consideration  of  this 
usiness  to  a  period,  when  intermediately 
mankind  may  be  restori^  to  their  senses, 
and  this  enthusiastic  madness  nclonger 
shall  remain  >  We  are  at  war  with  Fnmce, 
either  for  the  extinction  of  these  princt« 
pies,  or  with  a  view  to  self  preservation, 
which  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  social  as 
well  as  individual,  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  people  themselves;  for  otherwise, 
what  is  the  result  ?  The  result  is,  that  we 
shall,  as  of  unavoidable  necessity,  sink  into 
the  same  abyss  of  misery  with  them,  and  be 
what  they  are ;  for  is  not  their  philosophy 
founded  on  this?  do  not  their  principles 
lead  to  this  ?  are  not  their  decrees  decla- 
ratory to  this  ?  is  not  their  object  ex- 
pressly this  ?  and,  if  success  shoula  attend 
their  nieasures,^will  not  their  end  be  this  ? 
And  if  so,  in  my  contemplation,  better 
were  it  for  us,  that  we  were  created  toads, 
to  live  on  the  fumes  of  a  dunghill,  rather 
than  possessing  the  feelings  and  the  fiicul* 
ties  of  men,  and  of  Englishmen  too,  bom 
to  the  blessings  of  a  constitution  founded 
on  liberty,  be  made  to  endure  a  life  that 
shall  pass  away  with  the  mortifying  sup- 
pression of  the  former,  and  in  the  cruel 
deprivation  of  the  latter. 

But  I  have  said,  that  this  proposition 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  is  in 
speculation  a  part  of  this  new  philosophy ; 
and  who  shall  controvert  the  position? 
For  in  the  very  definition  of  tne  terms 
themselves,  as  descriptive  of  the  thine, 
what  does  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
mean  more  or  leas  in  effect,  than  liberty 
and  equality?  what  more  or  less  than  the 
rights  of  man  i  and  what  is  libertjr  and 
equality ;  and  what  the  riffhts  of'^  man, 
but  the  foolish  fundamentafprinciples  of 
this  new  philosophy  ?  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  is  a  proposition  that  has  been  adopted, 
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of  which  the  proofii  of  correspondence 
are  not  wanting,  in  concert,  or  rather  let 
me  say  more  ad  rem^  in  fraternity  with 
tome  oi  those  profligate  and  abandoned 
conspirators,  the  National  Convention  of 
IVance ;  and  is.  or  has  been,  carried  on 
through  the  medium  and  by  the  means  of 
subsisting  clubs  in  both  countries ;  which 
shows  not  only  that  the  proposition  is  in 
itself  founded  on  French  pnnciples,  that 
isy  on  French  philosophy;  but  proves 
that  we  too  have  in  this  country  our  Con- 
dorcets,  our  Brissots,  our  Abb6  Ore- 
goires,  and  our  Robespierres.  And  if 
Siis  be  so,  is  not  this  ground  enough  for 
your  lordships,  at  least  for  the  present, 
to  rest  on  your  arms  \ — But  I  have  said, 
not  only  that  this  proposition  is  founded 
on  this  new  philosophy  in  speculation, 
but  that  it  has,  on  its  very  principles, 
been  reduced  to  practice ;  and  of  this  nei- 
ther are  the  damning  proofs  deficient :  for, 
look  at  the  state  of  the  colony  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  see  what  liberty  and  equality, 
see  what  the  rights  of  man,  have  done 
there*  Look  at  the  lOth  of  August,  and 
the  2d  and  3d  of  September  at  Paris,  and 
in  comparison  with  the  foul  calendar  of 
murders  committed  at  St.  Domingo,  you 
will  find  these  days  of  humanity  and  com* 
iMttsion.  Hiere  indeed  ^at  Pans)  you  will 
have  brought  to  your  view  murderers  and 
cannibals  enough,  it  is  true ;  but  here  (at 
St.  Domingo)  you  will  see  rivers  of  com- 
merce dried  up,  whilst  fountains  of  hu- 
man blood  are  made  to  issue  in  their 
stead;  and  (as  if  in  the  pride  of  exulta- 
tion for  this  philosophic  event)  hear  too, 
in  the  milk  of  his  humanity,  what  one  of 
these  murderous  philosoohers  (citizen 
Robespierre^  says  upon  tnis  very  occa* 
sion :  "  Perish,'*  says  he,  "  the  colonies, 
rather  than  that  we  should  loose  one  of 
our  principles  !** .  But  let  us  remember, 
my  lords,  that  we  have  colonies  of  our 
own ;  and  would  your  lordships  be  willing, 
by  making  the  same  experiment,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  consequences?  And  if 
not,  let  us  have  some  resard  for  our  con- 
sistency. Let  us  not  spm  the  blood  and 
waste  the  treasure  of  this  country,  in  a 
war  with  France,  to  combat  principles 
that  we  ourselves  are  eiving  law  to. 

Thus  much  have  I  uou^t  it  necessary 
to  say  in  address  to  the  pohtical  discretion 
of  your  lordships ;  ana  now  I  will  add  a 
word  or  two  in  argwnentum  ad  mspidonemf 
in  address  to  the  jealousy  of  this  House. 
And  in  so  doing,  let  us  see  who  are  the 
abettors  of  this  proposition  for  the  aboli- 


tion of  the  slave  trade,  and  froB^  ^sheace 
it  comes,  as  a  matter  of  reflection  only, 
and  to  pause  upon.  I  have  read  a  ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Priestley's  upon  this  very  sub- 
ject, preached  to  a  society  of  dinenters, 
and  published  at  their  request.  What 
this  sermon  is,  your  lordsmps  may  sup- 

Sose.  It  is,  of  course,  to  inculcate  th^ 
octrines  with  all  the  ability  that  belong 
to  that  well-known  philosopher.  But  it 
is  to  do  more ;  it  is  to  state  facts,  that, 
coming  from  his  superintending  know- 
ledge and  authority,  are  not  to  be  disre- 
garded. He  tells  us  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  agitation  and  adoption  of 
this  question—"  To  the  Quakers^"  says 
he,  '<  who  were  the  first  to  show  them- 
selves friends  to  the  rights  of  humani^, 
and  to  dissenters  of  all  denominations  ;'* 
adding,  in  the  true  spirit  of  levelling,  to 
his  levelling  flock,  this  prophetic  ex- 
hortation to  perseverance  in  the  good 
cause;  namely,  "  that  the  time  is  arriv- 
ing, when  the  wolf  shall  lie  down  with 
the  lamb,  as  the  present  state  of 
thinjzs,"  says  he,  "makes  highly  proba- 
ble; —that  is  to  say,  that  all  being  emial, 
blacks  and  whites,  French  and  English, 
wolves  and  lambs,  shall  all,  "  merry  com- 
panions every  one,"  promiscuously  pig 
together ;  engendering  a  race  of  people 
not  descend^,  as  Voltaire  says,  from 
monkies  and  wolves,  but  a  new  species  of 
man  as  the  product  of  thisnew  philosophy, 
a  nondescript  in  the  order  of  human  be- 
ings, and  hitherto  unknown  to  the  natu- 
ralist. But  as  tliat  present  state  of 
thines  to  which  the  sermon  alludes,  is 
widely  different  from  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  only  remark  I  shall  make  upon 
what  I  have  stated,  is  this,  in  the  shape 
of  a  question — Is  there,  or  can  there  be, 
anv  just  reason  why  the  Quakers,  or  any 
other  of  the  sects  of  dissenters,  should  be 
more  forward  in  showing  themselves 
friends  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  than  the 
members  of  the  established  church  are  I 
And  to  this  I  shall  wait  for  an  answer  in  ar- 
gument :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
heard  the  assertion  that  they  are  so,  and 
understanding  that  all  the  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  this  trade  have  been  either 
from,  or  through  the  influence  of,  this 
body  of  men  ;  and  apprehending  that  the 
same  proceeding  may  be  adopted  in  this 
House,  I  shall  trouble  your  lordships  with 
a  few  reflections  on  this  subject. 

I  say,  then,  as  a  general  pronosition, 
that  the  right  of  petitioning  toe  King,  or 
either  House  of  parliament  is  a  right  in- 
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herent  in  the  siAject,  fundaiheiital  in  the 
constitutiony  jiutin  its  origin,  and  benefi- 
ced in  its  application ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  right  subject  to  limitations. 
That  it  is  a  restricted  nght  we  know  from 
the  act  of  the  ISth  Cha8.2d,  s.  1,  c  5,  the 
restrictions  of  which  I  need  not  here,  enu- 
merate ;  but  the  reasons  of  those  restric- 
tions we  all  must  remember  to  be  on  ac- 
count of  the  rage  for  petitioning  that 
preceded  the  grand  rebellion  in  1640;  and 
we  Imow  too,  that  it  is  under  these  re- 
strictions that  the  right  is  declared  and 
confirmed  by  the  act  of  the  Ist  of  Wiliam 
and  Mary,  s.  2,  c.  2.    This,  then,  beins 
the  case,  my  argument  is,  that  the  ground 
of  every  petition  to  the  king,  or  to  either 
House  of  parliament  (legal  ground  1  mean) 
18  and  can  only  be  for  two  causes— either 
against  the.  infringement  of  a  constitu- 
tional right  by  the  legislature,  or  by  any 
branch  of  it ;  or,  that  right  being  so  in- 
fringedy  for  a  redress  of  grievances.   Now, 
I   conceive,  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  subject  to  be,  and  only  to  be,  the 
right  of  personal  security,  the  right  of 
personal  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private 
property;  and  against  the  imringement  of 
any  of  these  rights,  or,  if  infringed,  for 
the  redress  of  pievances,  are  the  only 
grounds,  on  which  the  subject's  right  of 
petitioning  is  made  to  rest.    This  1  take 
to  be  clear  and  indisputable  doctrine ; 
and  being  so,  let  us  see  whether  the  peti- 
tions that  have  been  and  may  be  affain 
presented,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  are  founded  upon  the  infringement 
of  any  one  of  those  rights;  and  if  not,  whe- 
ther they  are  not  consequently  illes^al  ? 
Let  me  ask  then,  is  the  carrying  on  of  the 
slave  trade  against  the  person^  security, 
the  personal  liberty,  or  the  private  pro* 
perty  of  these  petitioners ;  or  does  it  in 
any  wise  disturb  any  one  of  these  rights  ? 
Wbat  must  be  the  answer?     Examine  the 
question.   It  is  impossible  to  be  so.  Upon 
what  ground,  then,  are  these  petitions  ? 
Are  they  for  the  redress  of  grievances  ? 
No :  this  neither  cannot  be ;  for  none  of 
these  rights  are  infringed  upon,  and  not 
being  infringed  upon,  there  are  no  griev- 
ances to  be  redressed. 

But  these  petitions  must  have  some 
cround  to  stand  upon ;  and  what  is  it  ? 
It  is,  say  the  petitioners,  the  ground  of 
humanity;  but  humanity,  as  I  have 
shown,  IS  no  ground  for  petitioning :  hu- 
xnanity  is  a  private  feeling,  and  not  a  pub- 
lic principle  to  act  upon :  it  is  a  case  of 
conscience,  and  not  a  constitutionid  right ; 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


and  if  petitions  are  to  be  admitted  for 
conscience  sake,  why  not  petition  to  alter 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
to  change  the  established  religion  of  the 
country  ?  Tlie  ground  is  the  same,  and 
the  reason  the  same ;  but,  I  trus^  the 
practice  is  not  meant  to  be  the  same, 
but  here,  too,  reverts  my  question,  what 
right  has  a  Quaker,  or  any  other  dissen* 
ter,  to  more  humanity  than  a  church  <if 
England  man  ?  And  yet  such  is  the  pre* 
tence ;  but  admitting  he  has,  what  is  the 
answer  to  their  petitions  ?  The  aswer  is, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  trade,  and 
vour  huroamty  is  out  of  the  question ; 
but  if  this  were  not  BOy  let  me  ask  again, 
what  right  has  any  body  of  men,  however 
numerous  (unless  with  sinister  views,  or 
for  hypocritical  purposes)  to  set  up  their 
humanity  against  the  humanity  ot  other 
people ;  and,  to  satisfy  that  humanity,  to 
call  upon  parliament— to  do  what  ?  to  re- 
peal their  own  acts ;  and  this,  too,  in  a 
case  where  not  only  public  fiiith  is  to  be 
violated,  public  justice  sacrificed,  all 
ideas  of  policy  obliterated,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  subjects  ruined,  mil- 
lions and  tens  of  millions  of  property  lost 
—but  where  against  this  ve^  r  now-<ya- 
sentinff)  humanitv,  this  trade  nas  been 
carried  on  bv  all  countries  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  partlcuUurly 
by  this  for  near  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
But  what  is  all  this  to  us,  sav  these  pe- 
titioners ;  for  has  not  citizen  Robespierre 
said,  **  perish  the  colonies,  rather  than 
we  should  lose  one  of  the  principles  of 
our  new  philosophy  ?"  But  I  sajr,  that 
this  is  to  dictate  to  parliament ;  it  is  to 
petition  **  for  the  alteration  of  matters 
established  by  law  in  the  state,'*  which  is 
expressly  contrary  to  law ;  it  is  to  set  up 
toleration  against  establishment,  and  to 
presume  on  strengdi  where  weakness 
ought  to  prevail.  The  inference  I  then 
drew,  is  tnis,  that  these  petitions  are  not 
founded  on  any  constitutional  ground, 
either  of  infiringement  of  right,  or  redress 
of  grievances,  but  savouring  of  the  times, 
are  like  those  tumultuos  petitions  that, 
preceding  the  grand  rebellion  in  the  year 
1640,  gave  occasion  to  the  act  alluded  to 
of  Uie  ISth  Chas.2d,  and  bemg  so,  are  con- 
sequently illegal,  and  being  ulegal,  ought 
not  to  have  been  received,  but  being  re- 
ceived, ought  wholly  to  be  disrj^rarded. 
—His  lor£hip  then  moved,  <<  That  the 
further  consideration  of  the  question  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  be  post- 
poned to  this  day  five  months." 
[SU] 
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Eafl  Stanhope  8aid>  ihatthepmeiitino* 
tioa  was  unprecedented.  What!  stqpa 
jaiia»k  inquiry,  when  only  one  side  of  the 
question  had  been  heard!  This  would 
be  the  height  of  in  justice.  The  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  was  a  most  glorious 
work ;  it  was  the  work  of  humanity^  of 
freedom,  and  of  justice.  Our  slave  trade 
had  nothing  to  »;>  with  the  French  Revo- 
lotion,  and  therefore  he  should  gire  die 
motion  his  dedded  negative. 

The  Duke  of  Clarefue  thought  it  would 
be  impolitic  and  unjust  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade.  He  went  into  the  merits  of 
the  trade,  the  immense  capital  that  was 
employed,  and  the  consequences  that  must 
ensue  from  putting  a  stop  to  that  which 
ages  had  confirmed  as  highly  beneficial 
to  this  country.  The  business  of  this  sort 
of  freedom  was  begun  by  a  Mr.  Ramsay, 
who  was  one  of  the  moat  tyrannical  men 
that  ever  governed  a  plantation  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  who,  philosophied  by 
those  new*lhngled  principles  of  liberty, 
whidi  had  deluged  Europe  with  bloody 
became  now  as  great  a  tyrant  to  order 
and  good  government  as  he  was  before  to 
justice,  moderation,  and  true  liberty.  His 
royal  highness  asserted  that  the  promoters 
ofthe  abolition  were  either  ftnatics  or  hy- 
pocrites, and  in  one  of  those  clauses  he 
ranked  Mr.  Wilberfbrce.  That  French 
politics  did  interfere  with  the  opinions 
mi  arffuments  of  Brit^h  senators,  he 
should  DC  able  to  prove  by  a  letter  from 
lord  Stanhope  to  citizen  Condoreet.  This 
letter  he  read.  It  contained  congratula- 
tions to  the  French  rmiblican  on  the 
turn  which  the  slave  trade  was  likely  to 
take,  and  the  victory  obtained  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons  over  the  o^ponenta 
to  freedom.  It  also  mentioned  with  joy 
that  the  day  was  arriving  when  liberty 
would  triumph,  and  monarchical  tyranny 
be  every  where  exploded  and  erushed. 
^  Lord  GrenviUe  took  up  in  a  very  se* 
rious  manner,  the  attack  made  on  Mr. 
Wiiberforoe-*a  gentleman  wiio  was  an 
ornament  to  human  naturob  The  epithets 
of  fimatic  or  hypocrite  did  not  bdong  to 
him :  he  had  taken  up  the  bo^ess  with 
a  sphnt  that  flowed  from  justioev  and  had 
pevserered  in  it  witit  an  aesidui^  that  did 
credit  to  his  heart  as  weB  as  Vs  head. 
There  was  little  doubt,  bttlthat  inthe  aid 
the  noble  object  of  his  pursuit  would  be 
crowned  with  success.  In  respect  to  the 
motion,  it  certainly  should  have  his  diis- 
sent ;  because  H  was  not  giving  a  fiur 
chance  to  the  business ;  and  it  wotdd  be 


a  great  inaolt  to  the  Cawinrina  to  decide 
by  Ma  hasty  vote  Aat  which  they  had 
with  such  labour  and  pains  bioofpit  to 
their  bar  for  a  solemn  decision. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  made  a  handsome 
apology  for  what  he  had  said  on  Mr.  Wil* 
berferce:  he  respected  that  gentleman's 
very  high  character,  and  certeinly  meaot 
him  no  personal  or  political  inaah. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  DmntTs  said,  that 
though  neither  a  correspondent  with  Con- 
doreet, an  admirer  of  French  republi- 
canism, or  a  friend  to  fimaticsi  yet  he 
conceived  that,  brfore  war  was  declared 
against  France,  he  might  communicate 
by  letter  with  a  man  of  sense,  talk  ftmili- 
axlj  with  a  dissenter,  and  convene  on 
phdosophy,  without  losing  an  atom  of 
that  veneration  he  had  for  our  mixed 
monarchical  government,  or  finrfeitin^  an 
iota  of  his  firai  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  his  true  friendship  for  the  constitntioD. 
But  it  so  happened  that  he  had  no  corres- 
pondents in  France,  and  that  he  detested 
mm  his  heart  the  principle  whidi  it  was 
now  evident  actuated  this  rebellion.  He 
was,  however,  a  friend  to  the  bill  lor  abo- 
lishing the  slave  trade,  and  having  stu- 
died tile  whole  of  the  evidence  on  that 
subject,  and  in  a  ffreat  nteasure  made  up 
his  mind  upon  it,  he  should  certainly  give 
his  negative  to  the  motion  made  by  the 
noble  earl. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  ho^  the  noble 
earl  would  withdraw  his  motion,  and  not 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  i^reed  to  with- 
draw his  motion. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Renead 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Chaffer.'] 
April  23.  The  House  having  resotvea 
into  a  committee  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  petition  of  the  East  Indin  Com- 
paay  rehitive  to  the  Benewal  of  their 
Chinrter, 

Mr.  DHnd(8<introdueed1ii8obaervati(ms 
upon  tiio  important  national  sqhject  of 
the  BritMi  goyemraent  snd  tmdie  in  the 
East  Ibadies,  by  stating^  that  the  diflknil- 
ties  which  he  had  experienced  had  arisen, 
not  only  from  the  importance  and  magni- 
tiide  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  sjFstem 
which  he  was  to  propose  beila^  in  op^ 
sidon  to  established  theories  in  govera- 
ment  and  in  coimneroew  These  theories, 
he  admitted,  were  just  and  amlicabte  to 
other  cases»  and  yet  he  found  ft  danger- 
ous to  listen  to  them,  ^en  he  in»  devis- 
ing a  pbn  of  gevcrament  and  a  sysl^n  of 
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tndeforBritisli  In^a.  ^'NowrhMmpM 
politadd  ecBooaxy  (he  Md)  luui  ts  yft 
rai^Niied  that  «ii  exteaiire  empuvcaii  be 
aduiirfsteeedl  by  a  commercial  asaodatioB ; 
and  Itm  writer  en  coolaierefal  economy  has 
tfaet]|ght»  that  inide  ought  to  be  shacUed 
bj  anesdutive  priv^^e.  la  deviating 
£rom  these  prinojplea,  which  ha^  been 
admiMtd  and  admired,  I  amsensibley  that 
my^  ^fnadoBs  have  popufaur  prdudices 
them,  hot  I  am  supported  by  sac* 


eeadd  experience ;  and  when  the  Home 
adTcrta  to  the  peculiarities  of  die  subject 
befime  them,  tney  will  at  once  see,  that 
I  am  not  attempting  to  overturn  theorieSy 
though  I  am  unwillmg  to  recede  from  old 
and  eatdbliflhed  practice.    I  wiah,  in  the 
outset,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
Honse,  and  tola,  it  on  the  advantages 
which  Great  Britain  actuaHy  possesses, 
and  then  to  ask,  whether  it  woiudbe  wise 
or  politic  to  forego  them  in  search  of 
l^miter  advantages  whidi  may  exist  onlv 
m  inu^^ation  ?  It  would  be  icue,  it  wouhl^ 
perhaTOf  be  a  proof  of  ignorance,  to  main* 
tain  tnat  all  the  advantages  which  Great 
BriCam  possesses  from  its  cooBeacion  with 
indiay  arise  out  of  the  present  '^cblusive 
privilege  of  the  company ;  but  it  would  be 
lasli,  «nd,  perhaps,  impossible  tosay,  what 
might  be  the  political  or  commercial  ef- 
fects of  n  variation  from  the  present  sys- 
tem, laanageof  enterprise  imd  improve- 
ment, men  are  unwilling  to  hear  of  re- 
straints ;  but  the  wisdom  ofihe  British  par- 
liament wffl  not  rariily  relinquish  a  positive 
good  m  possession,  for  a  probable  one  in 
anticipation."    Mr.  Dundaa  then  stated, 
that  ue  shipping  employed  by  the  East 
India  company  amounted  to  81,000  tons; 
that  the  seamen  navigating  those  ships 
were  dbout  7,000  men,  who  had  constant 
emplovment ;  that  the  raw  materials  Im- 
portea  from  India,  for  the  use  of  the  home 
manufactures,  amounted  annually  to  about 
700,000^;   that  the  various  articles  of 
British  ptoduceand  manufacture  annually 
exported  to  India  and  China,  in  the  com- 
pany's ships,  amounted  to  upwards  of  a 
mimon  and  a  half  steriine,  including  the 
exports  in  private  trade  aSowed  to  indivi- 
duals ;  that  the  fortunes  of  individuals  ac* 
auired  in  India,  and  remitted  home  through 
the  medium  of  private  trade,  by  bills  on 
the  court  of  directors,  or  by  other  means, 
formed  an  addition  to  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  the  amount  of  which  could  not 
be  accurately  ascertained,  bat  might  be 
stated,  at  least,  at  a  million  per  annum. 
**  The  industry  of  Britain  (he  observed) 


u  thus;  Im  the  one  hand,  incteaaed^  by 
die  ei^^^rt  of  proifiaoe  and  asamActuras, 
and  tfii  oonmuaption  of  these  manju&&- 
tores  ttikiged  by  the  aamber  of  persons 
retuifumg  with  fertunea  from  Indk,  or 
who  ale  simported  by  the  trade  and  veve- 
nues  of  India ;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  fos- 
tered and  enooMSged  by  the  import  of  the 
raw  materials  frmn  India,  upon  which 
many  of  our  most  valuable  manufactures 
depend.  Li  short,  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments of  the  East  India  companv  amount 
anniially  to  more  than  six  millmns  ster- 
ling. 

Having  made  these  observations,  Mr. 
Duadas  bought  liMward  the  general  ques- 
tion^-Upon  what  principle  ou^ht  the  state 
to  govern  its  Indian  possessions  ?    And 
under  what  regulations  ought  the  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  to  be  conducted?    He 
wished  if  it  were  possible,  to  state  sep»- 
ratdy  his  observations  upon  the  two  great 
pointo  comprehended  in  this  question; 
but  he  fbuna  that  it  would  be  impractical 
ble  to  explain  his  ideas  of  the  government) 
without  frequently  referring  to  the  con^ 
nexion  established  between  it  and  die 
tiade.    Mr.  Daadaa  then  stated  the  na- 
ture of  she  present  government  of  India  ; 
that  k  was  vested  in  a  corporation  under 
the  contr^of  the  executive  power,  and 
the  superintending  authority  of  pai4i»- 
ment,  and  that  the  experienceof  nine  vears 
had  justified  this  systea:!,  and  induced  him 
to  propose  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  continuance  of  it.    <<  There 
were  (he  said)  facts  and  events  respecting 
which  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion*   India,  or  the  countrjr  in  Hindoo- 
tan  govemed  by  Britain,  is  in  a  state  of 
prosperity  unknown  to  it  under  the  most 
wise  and    politic    of  its  ancient  sov^ 
reigns,  llie  British  possessions  compared 
with  those  of  the  neighbouring  states  in 
the  peninsula,  are  like  a  cultivated  gar- 
den compared  with  the  field  of  die  shig- 
gard.    The  revenues  of  India  have  been 
increased,  and  the  trade  connected  with 
them  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  improve* 
ment.    A  war,  as  inevitable  as  it  was  po- 
litic, has  been  conducted  with  vigour  and 
brought  to  an  honourable  and  advantage- 
ous conclusion.    Should  it  here  be  said, 
that  the  company  is  an  improper  instru- 
ment for  the  management  of  an  empire : 
I  would  (if  they  were  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  executive  power  and  the  super- 
intendence of  parliament)  readily  aamit 
the  force  of  the  argument;  but  if  I  find 
them  to  be  an  organ  of  government,  and 
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of  trade»  which  has  experimfentally  proved 
itself  to  be  suited  to  toe  administration  of 
distant  provinces,  the  revenues  of  which 
are  to  oe  realized  through  a  regulated 
commerce,  I  am  afraid  to  lay  aside  a 
means  which  has  hitherto  answered  all  the 
political  and  commercial  purposes  for 
which  they  had  been  employed.''— Mr. 
Dundas  then  took  a  view  of  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  system  of  governing  India 
should  be  altered,  and  enumerated  the 
difficulties  which  must  be  overcome,  be- 
fore the  separation  of  the  government 
from  the  trade  could  be  effected.  In  the 
£rstphice,  he  asked,  would  not  the  com- 
pany, under  the  general  terms  of  their 
charters,  lay  claim  to  the  whole  territo- 
rial revenues  of  India.  They  in  fact  do 
make  such  a  claim ;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  of  opinion,  that  it  had  any  legal 
foundation.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed, 
that  there  is  room  for  much  legal  discus- 
fiion  on  this  subject.  Under  tms  impres- 
sion he  had  asked  from  those,  who  to  local 
knowled^hadaddedexperiencein  govern- 
ing India«  and  in  conducting  the  trade, 
what  buildings  of  every  descnption  would 
be  required  by  the  company,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  and  what  would  be  re- 
quiredby  government,  exercising  its  dvil, 
nulitary,  and  financial  powers.  He  had 
asked,  upon  what  data  the  compensation 
for  the  buildings  and  property  to  be  as« 
sumed  by  the  public  could  proceed? 
He  had  asked,  whether  the  stores  re- 

auired  for  the  protection  and  defence  of 
le  settlements  were  to  be  paid  for,  upon 
the  principle  ofthe  original  cost,  or  upon 
that  of  an  equitable  mercantile  profit?  He 
had  asked  (upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  com- 
plete separation,)  what  offices  would  be 
required  for  government  and  what  for 
commerce,  and  with  the  object  of  ascer* 
taining  the  functions  of  tnese  separate 
departments,  and  the  expenses  each  would 
cost  ?  He  had  asked,  what  burthens  the 
company  had  incurred  in  acquiring  and 
maintaining  our  territorial  possessions, 
that  he  might  form  some  estimate  of  the 
compensation  to  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled, or  to  which,  in  reason,  and  in 
equity,  they  would  look  forward  ?  He 
appealed  to  the  House,  whether  these 
difficulties  were  not  of  a  nature  that 
would  be  embarrasine,  in  carrying  into 
execution  any  plan  tor  a  separation  of 
the  government  and  revenues  from  the 
trade  of  India.  In  the  next  place,  sup- 
posing all  the  preceding  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  Mr.  Pundas  adverted  \q  the 


probable  evil8»  'which  the  delay,  _ 

trom  the  pla^  of  a  separation  of  the  giH 
vemment  from  the  trade  would  prodnoe. 
Recurring  to  the  actual  state  of  the  le* 
venue  and  of  the  trade,  and  to  the  adwi* 
tages  which  the  public  were  deriving  and 
were  about  to  receive  from  the  company, 
he  asked,  would  not  the  system  of  sepa- 
ration create  an  interruption  in  the  dis- 
charge or  liquidation  of  the  company's 
debts  I  Would  it  not  derange  the  reguur 
progress  of  their  increa£ing  commero^ 
and  would  there  not  be  a  serious  danger^ 
that  while  these  innovations  were  intro- 
ducing, rival  European  powers  mig^t 
grasp  at  the  occasion,  renew  thdr  com- 
mercial efforts,  divert  mto  a  new  channd 
the  streams  which  were  running  towards 
Britain  and'  rendering  London  the  einpo- 
rium  of  the  eastern  trade?  We  thus 
might  lose  national  advantages,  which  we 
never  might  regain.  He  asked,  in  fine, 
considering  the  distance  of  the  two  parts 
of  our  empire  from  each  other,  whether 
an  injudicious  procrastination  might  not 
shake  that  confidence,  which  so  renoote 
a  dependency  at  present  had  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  Britain?  And  whether 
this  daneer  was  to  be  incurred,  merely 
because  it  was  true  in  theory,  and  popu- 
lar in  opinion,  that  a  mercantile  body  was 
unec^ual  to  the  government  of  distant 
provinces  ?  His  reasonings,  he  knew, 
were  reprobated  by  the  political  princi- 
ples of  ancient  nations,  but  the  case  was 
novel ;  it  was  not  through  commerce  that 
they  received  revenue ;  tor  commerce  thai 
was  narrow,  and  could  not  be  the  vehicle 
by  which  a  revenue  could  be  realized  by 
any  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Dundas  stated  as  a  third  difficulty, 
in  receding  from  the  present  system  of 
government  in  India,  the  e&ct  which  the 
innovation  might  have  on  the  minds  of 
the  natives.  They  had  been  long  habi* 
tuated  to  look  up  to,  and  to  rest  upon  the 
protection  of  tne  company.  We  have 
now,  said  he,  after  many  a  struggle  in  the 
field,  and  after  the  many  expo'iments 
wliich  necessarily  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regulated  commerce,  the  pros- 
pect of  consolidating  our  power  ana  in- 
creasing our  revenue.  Would  it  be  wise 
to  recede  from  the  treaties  by  which  we 
acquired  our  territories  ?  Or  would  the 
deviation  firom  them  accommodate  itself 
to  the  feelings  of  the  natives  ?  It  would 
be  vain  to  suppose  that  their  minds,  or 
their  habits  oi  thinking,  could  be  easily 
familiari^sed  to  the  change;  no  foresight 
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could  eyen  coniecture  the  consequences. 
The  natives  of  India  look  hack  to  the  an- 
dent  sovereignty  of  the  Moguls,  and  their 
confidence  in  the  company  has  its  source 
in  the  country  eovemments,  exercising 
power  as  a  branch  of  that  subordination 
to  which  their  forefiithers  were  subjected* 
Would  the  attempt  to  unhinge  their  opt- 
nioDs  be  liberal,  or  would  it  be  just? 
Lord  Clive,  to  whom  we  owe  our  empire 
in  India,  widi  a  discernment  and  a  wis- 
dom equal  to  his  valour,  laid  the  founda- 
dationa  for  consolidating  the  British  power 
in  Asia  by  entwining  his  laurels  round 
the  opinions  andprejudices  of  the  subiu- 
cated  natives.    To  this  political  foresight, 
his  country  is  as  much  mdebted  to  him, 
as  for  his  victory  at  nassey.    This  great 
warrior  and  statesman  thought  tlmt  it 
would  be  wise  to  hold  our  territories  by 
grants  from  the  Mogul.    He  saw  that  all 
the  native  princes  and  states,  which  had 
sprung  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  empire, 
were  sheltering  themselves    under    the 
forma  of  the  faUen  government ;  he  knew 
that  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing 
privileges  no  lon^r  remained  with  the 
emperors  of  Delhi ;  but  he  appealed  to 
the  rights  of  these  sovereigns,  and  on 
these  rights  engrafted  the  British  power 
in  Asia.    If,  then,  the  natives  of  India 
paid  so  much  adoration  to  the  shadows 
of  their  departed  monafchs,  would  it  be 
wise  or  politic  to  attempt  to  tear  from 
them  their  feelings  and  tneir  prejudices  ? 
We  might  attempt  it,  but  feelings  will 
flow  on  in  their  accustomed  course.    If 
the  company  have  been  found  a  success- 
ful instrument  for  the  administration  of 
our  Indian  affairs,  might  not  the  assump- 
tion of  the  power  by  the  state  shake  the 
faith  of  the  native  princes  in  all  the  trea- 
ties which  we  have  made  with  them  ;  and 
might  not  those  alliances,  which  had  late- 
ly thrown  the  balance  of  power  in  India 
in  favour  of  Britain,  be  lost,  by  what  to 
these  sovereiffns  would  appear  a  measure 
contrary  to  their  notions  of  our  national 
honour  ?    In  proof  of  the  inexpediency 
of  deviating  from  experience,  Mr.  Dundas 
fkrther  appealed  to  the  opinions  of  those 
distinguished  men  who,  soon  aiter  the 
acauisition  of   the   territorial  revenues, 
had  held  high  situations  in  India :  ffovern- 
ment,  availing  itself  of  their  abilities,  and 
desirous  of  forming  plans  for  the  future 
administration  of  Indian  affairs,  stated  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Barwell,  sir  John  Cla- 
vering,  Mr.  Francis,  colonel  Monson,  sir 
William  Chambers,  and  sir  Elijah  Impoy, 


^efollowinphnportant  ouestions :  1  •  Upon 
what  political    principles    can    Bengal, 
Bahar  and  Oristbs,  be  held  by  great  Bri- 
tain ?    Upon  this  subject,  some  of  them 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
able  to  continue  the  Mogul  forms,  to 
which  the  natives  have  been  habituated; 
and  others  of  them  recommended,  that  the 
sovereignty  should  be  assumed  directly  by 
Great  Britain.  2.  In  whom  is  to  be  vested 
the  executive  power  in  India  ?    And  here 
the  opinions  were  equally  diferent ;  some 
recommending  that  it  shoidd  be  in  the 
governor  in  council ;  others,  that  it  should 
be  in  the  governor  and  council.  S.  Under 
what  restnctions  is  the  power  of  subor- 
dinate legislation  to  be  exercised  ?     And 
on  this  point,  there  also  existed  differences 
of  opinion,  respecting  the  share  to  be 
given  to  the  governor  and  council,  and 
tothesupremecourtoQudicature.4.  Under 
what  title  and  in  what  manner  ought 
the  territorial  revenues  to  be  collected  ? 
On  this  subject  also  the  opinions  were  at 
variance ;  some  recommended  the  Mogul 
revenue  system,  others  the  financial  eco- 
nomy of  Britain.  5.  How  are  the  other  re- 
venues to  be  collected  ?  that  is,  the  duties 
and  customs.   6.  By  what  courts  ought  the 
judicial  power  to  be  administered  in  the 
British  provinces  in  India?     And  here 
the  opinions  turned  upon  the  different 
modes  of  administering  justice  amone  the 
British  subjects.    If  I  had  found  (  said  Mr. 
Dundas)  that  so  many  able  men,  who  either 
possessed  the  advantage  of  local  mforma- 
tion,  or  who  were  emplojrinff  thenflblves  in 
the  pursuit  of  it,  had  agreed  in  opinion  in 
the  answers  which  they  transmitted  home 
upon  all  or  upon  any  of  these  subjects,  it 
would  have  been  an  inducement  to  build  a 
system  upon  them ;  but  from  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  I  can  only  draw  this 
conclusion,  that  it  is  safer  to  rest  on  the 
present  system,  which  experience  has  ren- 
dered practicable,  than  to  entrust  myself 
to  theories,  about  which  ingenious  and  in- 
formed men  have  not  agreed. 

Having  thus  shown  the  expediency  of 
continuing  the  foreign  government,  as  at 
present  iSministerea,  Mr.  Dundas  then 
considered  the  propriety  of  continuing 
the  domestic  plan  or  administration.  He 
was  aware  it  nught  be  asserted  that  though, 
the  patronage  was  directly  in  the  compa- 
ny. It  was  indirectly  in  the  crown.  With 
respect  to  this  subject,  he  wished  only  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  the 
fact,  that  the  dvil  and  military  servants 
were  appomtcd  by  th^  directors.    He  by 
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no  means  meant  to  be  tmdeMood  as  ith 
aerting  that  the  recomuiendation  of  a  per- 
son by  the  exebUtiTe  potrer,  would  not 
meet  with  attentum ;  on  the  conthuy»  he 
was  free  to  toafess,  that  it  had  often  done 
so,  an4  that  the  directors  had  been  die- 
posed  to  listen  So  sooh  recommendations. 
He  was  ready  even  to  meet  any  objections 
upon  that  topic,  by  the  fair  avowal  of  the 
degree  in  which  the  court  had  listened  to 
the  wishes  of  the  execatiye  power,  and  he 
woul^  be  happy  when  that  siri>ject  came 
to  be  under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
to  state  theextent  of  patronage  which  had 
been,  from  time  to  tune,  exercised  by  go* 
vemmenL    At  the  same  time  he  stated 
his  full  conviction,  that  if  the  Indian  patro* 
nage  should  be  vested  and  concentered 
knmediately  in  the  crown,  the  weight  of  it 
Would  be  too  great  in  the  balance  of  our 
government,  and  mi^t  prove  dangerous 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.    It  was 
enough  at  present  to  refer  to  the  iactf 
that  the  patronage,  from  the  appointment 
of  writers  and  cadets,  and  the  promotioa 
through  all  the  gradations  in  the  dvil  and 
military  departments,  were  in  the  com- 
pany.    Upon  the  supposition,  howef«% 
that  abuses  of  this  power  had  been  cooi* 
mitted,  to  the  extent  with  which  the  com- 
pany had  been  diarged,  still  he  would  ra- 
ther endure  these  abases,  than  run  the 
risk  of  alarming  the  best  friends  of  their 
country,  by  an  undue  increase  <tf  the 
executive  power.    Had  even  the  govern- 
ment oCIndia  remained  as  much  unres- 
trained 1>y  the  executive  power  and  by 
parliament,  as  before  the  establishment 
of  the  present  system,  by  the  act  of  1784, 
still,  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head, 
and  with  all  the  faults  which  marked  it, 
he  would  have  preferred  a  lesser  to  the 
greater  evil,  of  "placing  the  administration 
of  the  government  and  revenues  in  the 
hands  of  the  state.  The  case,  however,  was 
otherwise ;  the  company  could  no  lonser 
oppress  the  natives,  by  an  unjusti&mle 
augmentation  of  revenue,    because  the 
affairs  of  India  were  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  executive  power.    Tlie  com- 
pany could  no  longer  augment  their  in- 
vestments by  despoiling  tbe  natives  of  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  because  the  tenures 
on  which  the  lands  were  held  were  render- 
ed permanent,  and  the  taxes  on  the  pro- 
duce of  arts  and  manufactures  were  known 
and  fixed.    The  company  could  no  longer 
inake  war,  to  gratify  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  their  servants,  because  their  ser- 
vants were  now  made  responsible  to  their 


sttperion,  and  these  to  the  dectsMOB^fa 
Bntish  pailiaiiieAt.  The  present  SfsfteBi  of 
ffovemiag  Indi%  ImiA  abniad  and  «l  faeaae^ 
has  been  iband  adoqnate  to  Uie  obfects 
bethofwarandofpeaoe.  lasoinraathat 
system  shaU  appettr  to  be  extMrineoSaUy 
erroneous,  it  can  be  tmkd  and  iaaptwf  ed 
by  reguIatieDs,  calculated  to  lem^^  those 
errors,  but  it  would  be  u^justiBabfe  rash- 
ness tetalhrtoovertuimSt,andtoenteron 
the  task  otinfeiilui^»  whatmjght,  jieilin|i^ 
be  only  mOre  perfect  «i  descripCiMi.    It 
may  not  be  itnptxyetv  attheaamsliBBe,to 
obsierve,  that  if  the  present  domestic  sy«- 
tem  has  been  fbond  adequate  to  the  pa^ 
there  seems  no  reason  to  think  diat  it  will 
betesssoforthefiiturew   lattofr(saidhe) 
that  when  the  present  controllinf^  P^'**' 
was  instituted,  the  commissioners  rar  the 
aifeirs  of  India  had  aiaoh  to  leara  from 
the  details  of  business ;  nor  do  I  consider 
it  as  ostentatioa,  when  I  look  back  to  the 
embarrassing  situation  of  the  company's 
a&urs,  to  the  difficulties  which  were  to  be 
surmounted,  and  to  the  fortunate  issue  of 
our  eSnrts,  to  jphre  it  as  my  opinicn»  that 
it  is  safor  for  this  country  to  contiBiie  tiie 
present  mode  of  government  by  the  direc- 
tors, controlled  by  the  executive  power, 
than  to  recur  to  the  qpecuUrtive  pkii  of  in^ 
venting  a  more  perfect  system,  how«ver  re> 
commended  as  plausible  in  themry  or  splen* 
did  in  experiment.    So  far  as  rc^gards  my- 
self, ever  lookmg  forward  to  the  present 
moment,  when  a  sjrstem  for  Indian  affiurs 
is  to  be  finally  devised   and  adopted  bv 
parliament,  it  was  always  my  ofafect,  in  aU 
the  reports  which  I  btve  aanoally  sub- 
mitted to  parliaoKnt,  and  in  all  the  publi- 
cations on  Indian  affiurs  which  I  have 
either  patronised  or  authorized,  to  giveto 
the  public  every  dung  that  I  myself  knew 
respecting  the  subject,  and  to  take  off  the 
veil  from  vdutt  has  bi^n  called  the  arena 
of  Indian  politics  and  trade,  that  the  plsm 
respecting  them,  in  their  succession  might 
lie  open  to  the  understanding  of  eveiy 
man,  who  would  take  the  trouble  of  pe- 
rusing and  studying  them;  it  was  from 
this  freedom  of  communication  I  expected 
the  kind  of  knowledge  would  be  dmused, 
which  could  enable  the  members  of  this 
House  and  the  nation  at  larj^,  to  examioe 
and  decide  upon  the  propositions  which  I 
was  to  submit  to  the  ^od  sense  and  pro- 
bity of  the  Briti^  naUon.  The  legislature 
and  the  public  could  then  judjge  fcM"  them* 
selves,  what  sjrstem  of  foreien  and  do- 
mestic government  would  be  best  suited 
to  the  Asiatic  interests  of  their  country. 
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Mr.  Dondas  then  pvoiNMed,  that  the 
bcmrd  of  cdnmuMNmen  should  oontniiie  in 
its  prenent  constitotioD ;    but  with  one 
change,  vis.  that  hie  majesty  should  haive 
the  power  of  promoting  to  a  seat  at  the 
boards  vaea^  who  were  not  of  his  privy 
eounciL    It  was  in  the  remembnuiee  ot 
many  of  the  members  of  the  House,  aad 
it  was  known  to  them  all,  that  at  the  jperiod 
when  the  board  of  eontrol  was  instituted, 
the  object  was,  that  the  members  oorapos^ 
ing  it,  should  be  selected  from  those  high 
departmenle  of  the  state,  where,  as  offioers 
oi  the  orown,  they  enjoyed  emoluments 
which  would  oompensate  for  the  discharge 
ot  this  new  trust.     It  had  been  found, 
however,  from  experience  (i^iether  this 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  other  important 
charges  committed  to  the  members  of  the 
board,  or  whether  to  their  aspiring  at  the 
great  oiRoee  of  state)  that  the  changes  at 
the  boaid  had  been  too  frequent,  to  ena- 
ble those  who  had  the  immediate  respon- 
aibility,  to  derive  the  aid  they  might  oUier- 
wise  expect  from  their  counsels  and  sup- 
port.   Though  no  member  who  had  held 
a  seat  at  xSe  board  had  left  it  without 
having  done  himself  honour  by  his  labour 
and  attention,  yet  he  could  not  help  wish- 
ing for  the  aid  of  some  members  to  this 
board,  whose  situations  might  be  consi- 
dered as  more  permanent. — Havmg  thus 
given  his  opinion  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic government  required  for  Indian 
affiiirs,  be  could  not  but  ofier  a  public 
apology  for  differbg  in  opinion,  on  the 
subject  of  the  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ments and  supreme   councils  in   India, 
from  lord  Comwallis,  who  recommended, 
that  this  power  should  be  vested  in  the 
crown.    Two  reasons  had  induced  him  to 
prefer  the  continuance  of  the  present  sys- 
tem    One  was,  that  the  crown  had  the 
power  of  recalling  these  officers,  if  their 
administration  appeared  to  be  directed  by 
any  but  public  measures.    Another  was, 
that  a  minister  might  be  prevailed  upon, 
from  private  motives,  or  by  solicitations 
from  those  whom  it  might  be  difficult  to 
resist,  to  appoint  persons  whom  he  himself 
might  not  entirely  approve  of.    The  case, 
however,  was  widely  different,  when  a 
miifister  could  only  recommend  a  charac- 
ter to  the  judgment  of  twenty-four  per- 
sons.   This  check  was  a  proper  one  on 
the  executive  power,  and  obviously  tended 
to  make  the  directors  careful  in  ehoosine 
a  man,  whose  appointment  they  could 
avow  to  the  public.    These  were  his  rea- 
sons for  recommending  the  continuance 


of  the  present  mode  of  appointing  to  the 
govesnments  in  India,  and  he  left  them  to 
the  consideration  of  parliament  as  an 
apology,  why  he  had  adventured  to  di^r 
in  opinion  IVom  the  high  authority  to  which 
he  had  referred. 

Mr.  Dundas  now  proceeded  to  consider 
the  subicct  of  the  East  India  trade,  and 
stated  the  general  question,  under  what 
regulations  ought  the  tvude  to  the  East 
Indies  to  be  in  ftiture  oonducted?  He 
|>refaced  his  observations  upon  this  sub- 
jeet,  by  alluding  to  the  difficulties,  which 
upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  subject  of  go- 
vernment, he  had  expertenced,  firom  Sie 
influence  of  prevailing  speculations  and 
theory ;  hot  here  also  he  held  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  rely  on  experience  alone.  I 
wish  not  (said  he)  to  curb  the  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise  in  a  nation  where 
it  ought  to  bo  cherished  and  encouraged ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  give  it  its  utmost 
sc(^e,  consistently  witli  the  safety  of  those 
who  may  engage  in  it,  and  with  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  P^hament 
has  to  hear  the  claims  of  all  parties,  to 
listen  to  the  masoning  by  which  they  sup- 
port them,  and  to  keep  its  judgment  to 
one  ^reat  object,  tlie  interest  of  the  British 
Empire.  If  any  braneh  of  commerce 
(arrived  at  whatever  height  it  may  be) 
shall  be  made  a  subject  of  commercml  vx* 
goment,  and  the  history  of  it  not  taken 
into  view,  likealaw,  ^sjrstemoftrademay 
seem  to  be  obvious,  v4iile  die  application 
of  it  will  be  found  impr80ticid>le.  If  the 
East  India  trade  of  Britem  is  the  greatest 
commercial  concern  which  has  as  yet  oc« 
curred  in  the  annals  of  polished  nations, 
it  is  at  the  same  dme^  the  most  striking 
example  by  which  we  could  illustrate  the 
force  of  the  preceding  experimental  obser- 
vation. Were  a  member. of  this  House 
merely  to  take  up  the  account  of  the  profits 
of  the  East-India  trade,  and  then  to  fix 
his  attention  on  the  surplus  revenues  pro- 
posed to  be  divided  between  the  public 
and  the  compan]^,  and  without  locking 
back  to  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
trade  has  passed  for  neariy  two  centuries, 
or  examining  the  aids  which  the  nation 
has  given  to  prop  up  the  credit  of  the 
East-India  company,  as  its  commercial 
representative  in  Ama,  I  can  suppose  him 
embraeine  the  opinion,  that  monopolies 
are  baneml  in  their  spirit,  «id  exclusive 
privileges  deMructive  in  their  tendency ; 
and  he  lias  the  authority  of  the  first  modern 
writers  on  commerce  to  support  his  plau- 
sible opinion.     If;  however^  he  will  look 
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back  to  the  losses  which  the  company 
have  experienced,  or  if  he  will  examine 
the  profits  which,  from  time  to  time,  thev 
have  drawn  on  their  capital  stock,  he  will 
probably  start  back  from  his  own  specu- 
lations, and  reflect  and  deliberate  well, 
before  he  will  give  his  voice  for  depriving 
them  of  their  exclusive  privileges. 

In  this  place,  Mr.  Dundas  took  an  in- 
teresting retrospect  of  the  history  of  the 
Bast  India  trade,  and  the  substance  of  his 
observations  was  nearl  v  as  follows :  The 
staples  of  Asia,  he  said,  viz.  spiceries  and 
aromatics,  precious  stones,  and  wrought 
silks  and  cottons,  had  been  in  estimation 
among  all  the  polished  nations,  and  with 
all  the  great  sovereigns  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  worlds.  As  the  darkness  which 
hung  over  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages, 
began  to  be  dispelled,  the  same  taste  for 
the  productions  of  the  East  was  created 
by  the  commercial  efforts  of  the  Italian 
republics.  By  means  of  caravans,  and 
the  navigation  of  rivers,  the  produce  of 
India  was  brought  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  carried  from  the  ports 
of  this  sea,  by  the  traders  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  to  the  different  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  ridies  acquired  by 
these  republicans  in  conseouenoe  of  the 
exclusive  privileges  which  tdey  possessed 
in  the  countries  throu^  which  the  Eastern 
commodities  had  to  pass  before  they  rea- 
ched the  Mediterranean ;  if  it  had  eiven 
them  the  entire  possession  of  the  traae,  at 
the  same  time  tended  to  rouse  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  of  discovery  among  the 
other  Europ^  nations.  In  consequence 
of  this  prevailing  spirit,  the  Portuguese, 
under  Vasco  de  Gama,  discovered  the 
passage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ilope,  and,  in  a  short  time,  not  only  anni- 
hilated the  trade  of  the  Italian  republics, 
but  acquired  the  trade  and  the  settlements 
in  India  which  gave  to  Emanuel  an  exclu- 
sive possession  of  all  the  wealth  which  the 
East  could  then  send  to  Europe.  About 
the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  the 
Dutch  became  independent  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  sent  their  armed  ships  to  the 
East-Indies.  In  a  few  Jrears  they  were 
the  rivals  and  supplanters  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Portuguese,  and  at 
last  erected  their  several,  but  connected, 
East-India  companies,  carrying  on  the 
trade  upon  a  jomt  stock,  and  under  an 
exclusive  privilege.  This  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  in  a  short  time,  induced 
France  to  engage  in  the  Asiatic  trade,  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  to  establish  its 
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East'India  company.    The  French,  faav^- 
ever,  were  not  as  yet  acquainted  witfa  tlie 
principles  upon  which  a  foreign  and  dJatant 
trade  could  be  established,  haviiw  been 
accustomed  only  to  a  narrow  traffic  witfa 
their  European  neighbours.  During  thece 
important  commercial  transactions,    Bng- 
land  also  became  an  eagar  competitor  in 
the  trade  and  navigation  to  the  Eastern 
world.  Possessed  of  more  national  ardour, 
and  equally  persevering  with  tlie  Dutc^ 
emerging  too  from  civil  andreligioas  tfaraJ- 
dom,  it  determined  to  rarticipate  with  the 
Portuguese  and  the   Dutch  commercial 
adventurers  in  the  profits  of  the  trade  ta 
the  East^Indies.     Imitating  the  example 
of  the  other  European  nations,   queen 
Elizabeth  gave  a  cmarter  to  the  London 
company  in  1600.     At  first,  one  or  more 
of  tne  adventurers  were  entitled  to  carry 
on  the  trade  upon  their  own  shares,  but 
in  a  short  time  it  was  found  neceasarj  to 
rest  ihe  whole  of  the  concern  upon  a  joint 
stock.      In  the  succeeding  reigns,   the 
crown  frequently  granted  hcences  to  in- 
dividuals, and  the  London  company  had 
to  struggle,  not  only  against  the  foreign 
companies  of  Europe,  but  against  the 
English  interlopers.    At  last  a  new  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the 
English  East  India  company ;  the  charter 
ofine  London  association  still  remaining. 
It  was  soon,  however,  found,  that  two 
companys  belonging  to  the  same  natioo, 
neither  could  carry  on  the  trade  with  pro- 
fit to  themselves,  nor  for  the  interest  of 
their  country.      The  London  company 
had,  besides,  purchased  up  the  greatest 
part  of  the  shitres  of  the  English ,  the  ruin 
of  both  would  have  followed,  had  not  the 
whole  subject  been  referred  to  lord  Go- 
dolphin,  and  had  not,  upon  his  award,  the 
present  united  company  of  merchants  of 
England  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  been 
est^lished.      From  this  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  the  trade 
to  the  East  Inoies  bad  nothing  peculiar  to 
distinguish  its  character  in  Britain  fiiom 
the  ouier  countries  in  Europe^  the  ships 
of  the  European  companies,  in  general 
carried  out  bullion    and   produce,  and 
brought  back  goods  from  India  and  China 
to  be  disposed  of  at  our  sales  in  London. 
— Towards  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, however,  France  formed  the  bold 
design  of  acquiring  territorial  possessions 
in  India,   and  the  struggle  between  the 
i'Vench  and  the  English  companies  tenni- 
nated,  in  our  acquiring  a  revenue  dtmany 
millions  sterling,  andcomprchendingabout 
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twenty  mfllions  of  inhabitants*     This  tri^ 
umph  of  England   was  ratified  by  the 
inemorable  peace  of  1763.     The  House 
may  easily  lorm  an  idea  of  the  state  of  our 
Asiatic  commerce  at  this  juncture,  from 
the  following  statement:   £rom  1731   to 
I74I9  on  an  ayerage  of  ten  years,  there 
was  paid  for  bullion  exported,  464,574/.; 
for  ffoods  and  stores  exported,  152,609/. ; 
the  bills  drawn  on  Uie  Court  of  directors 
amounted  to  167,410/.;   and  the  amount 
of  the  sales  in  Europe  was  1,700,675/. 
From  1741  to  1747,  on  the  average  of  six 
years,  there  was  paid,  for  bullion  exported, 
567»238/. ;  for  goods  and  stores  exported, 
189,411/.;  the  bills  drawn  on  the  court  of 
directors  amounted  to  230,914/.;  and  the 
sales  of  goods  amounted  to  1,907,105/. ; 
from  17^  to  1757,  on  an  average  of  ten 
years,  there  was  paid,  for  bullion  exported, 
^S^f057l•;  for  goods  and  stores  exported 
267,730/.;   the  bills  drawn  on  the  court 
of  directors  amounted  to  164,482/.;   and 
the  sales  of  goods  amounted  to  2,143,459/ ; 
from  1757  to  1767,  on  an  average  of  ten 
years,  there  was  paid,  for  bullion  exported, 
121,2iB7/.;  for  goods  and  stores  exported, 
428,707/. ;  the  bills  drawn  on  the  court 
of  directors  amounted  to  432,891/.;  and 
the  sales  of  eoods  amounted  to  2,315,573/. 
Mr.  Dundas,  having  thus  given  a  view  of 
the    company's  a&u-s,  when  their  situa- 
tion was  merely  commercial,  or  changing 
to  the  novel  character  of  delected  sove- 
reigns drawing  revenues  from  rich  provin- 
ces, to  be  rsfiuised  in  Britain  through  the 
medium  of  trade  (  after  again  adverting  to 
the  magnitude  of  our  possessions,  and  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  Iluannee)  observed, 
that  the  companj^  was  the  instrument  of 
government,  remitting  a  revenue  which 
was  to  furnish  a  capital  for  trade,  exclu- 
sively of  the  exports  upon  which  thejr  had 
formerly  depended.     Adverting  a^n  to 
the  laudable  interferences  of  parliament 
to  obtain,  upon  evidence,  a  knowledge  of 
the  actual  value  of  the  British  possessions 
in  Ind^  and  to  the  successive  reflations 
in  di&rent  acts,  down  to  the  penod  when 
the  present  system  of  control  was  estab- 
lished,   in  1784;  he  concluded  that  the 
company  had  now  become  the  organ  by 
wluch  the  Indian  Empire  of  Britain  ought 
to  be  administered.    Upon  this  system, 
Mr.  Dundas  remarked,  there  were  a  va- 
riety of  opmions  2   by  one  set  of  men  it 
was  maintained,  that  it  was  a  political  ab- 
siurdity  to  entrust  to  a  commercial  associ- 
ation the  government  of  an  empire ;  since 
the  very  nature  of  this  power  rendered  it 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


impracticable  for  tlie  company's  servants^ 
eitner  to  conduct  commerce  upon  proper 
principles,  or  to  eovem  our  subjects  in 
India  wisely  or  well.  But  is  it  not  true, 
(said  he)  tliat  the  revenues  of  India  must 
pass  to  Britain  through  the  medium  of 
trade  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  Britain,  whether  we  view  them 
as  exporting  produce  wrought  up  from 
the  materials  uf  our  own  country,  or  as 
drawing  their  gains  from  produce  that  de« 
pends  on  raw  materials  imported  from  the 
East,  have  become  rich  ?  Is  it  not  true» 
that  the  tribute  from  India  cannot  be  rea* 
Used  in  Britain,  with  safety  to  the  state, 
through  any  other  medium,  but  that  of  a 
regulated  trade  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  from 
the  acquisition  of  the  Duannee  to  the  pre* 
sent  times  (particularly  since  the  control 
of  tlie  executive  power  has  been  success- 
fully employed  to  prevent  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  pnd 
revenues  of  India)  that  the  trade  has  been 
rapidly  improving  and  increasing,  and  that 
parliament  havehad  annually  the  evidence 
of  this  fact  before  them?  The  inference 
is  obvious, .  that  in  the  trade,  as  well  aa 
in  the  government  of  India,  experience 
may  be  at  variance  with  plausible  specu* 
lation;  but  that  in  trade,  as  well  as  in 
government,  we  must  rely  on  practice* 
Here  Mr.  Dundas  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  interesting  statement ;  by 
which,  he  observed,  the  increase  of  thie 
trade,  since  the  acquisition  of  theDuannee, 
would  be  fully  illustrated.  From  1767  to 
1777f  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  there 
was  paid,  for  bullion  exported,  110,042/; 
for  goods  and  stores  exported  489,081/. ; 
the  amount  of  the  bills  drawn  on  the 
court  of  directors,  was  458,768/.;  and  of 
the  sales  in  Europe  3,329,136/.  From 
1777  to  1784,  on  an  average  of  seven 
years,  there  was  paid  for  bullion  5,653/.; 
for  goods  and  stores  exported  500,089/» 
the  bills  drawn  on  the  court  of  director^ 
amounted  to  761,425/. ;  and  the  sales  of 
goods  to  3,185,556/.  From  1784  to  1790, 
on  an  averaee  of  five  yearsi  there  was 
paid,  for  bulSon  exported,  617,030/. ;  for 

goods  and  stores  exported  635,145/. ;  the 
ills  drawn  on  the  court  of  directors 
amounted  to  1,551,985/.;  and  the  sales 
of  goods  amounted  to  4,572,466/.  From 
1790  to  1793,  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
there  was  paid,  for  bullion  exported* 
466,893/. ;  for  goods  and  stores  exported 
935,776/.;  the  bills  drawn  on  the  court 
ofdirectors  amounted  to  668,  366/.;  and 
the  sales  of  goods  amounted  to  5,1039094/. 
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Having  thus  explamed  upon  evidence, 
what  the  existing  interests  of  Britain  are 
in  India,  Mr.  Dundas  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  arguments  which  had  been  laid 
before  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  open 
trade.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  been 
told,  that  the  revenue  might  pass  through 
the  medium  of  the  company,  though  their 
exclusive  privileges  were  to  cease  and 
determine;  and  it  this  were  not  admitted, 
tliat  the  revenue  might  be  distributed 
among  theprivate  merdiants,  and,  through 
them,  be  realised  in  Britain,  as  sJeielj,  as 
through  the  company.  Before  he  coidd 
assent  to  eidier  of  these  opinions,  it  be^ 
dame  necessary  for  him  to  advert  to  the 
consequences  of  admitting  them.  I  am  of 
opinion,  said  he,  after  viewing  the  mag<> 
nitude  of  the  revenue  and  of  die  surplus, 
after  discovering  the  degree  in  which  the 

Sublic  is  to  participate  of  it,  and  after 
avhkg  had  it  proved  to  me  upon  evidence, 
that  the  company  is  the  most  safe  vehicle, 
trough  ipriiich,  the  remittances  of  this 
surphis  can  be  made  either  to  itself  or  to 
the  public ;  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  try 
the  experiment  of  resorting  to  any  other 
,  iftystem.  But  allowing,  that  the  open  trade 
might  become  a  means  of  realising  the 
revenue  in  Britain,  there  were  consequen- 
ces both  to  Britain  and  to  India»  ^ich 
might  resultftom  the  experiment,  and  they 
would  readily  be  foreseen  by  the  House. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  to  be 
permittedfreely  to  emigrate  to  India,  co- 
lonization must  necesrarily  take  place.,* 
Mr.  Dundas  wbhed  therefore,  to  know, 
ivhether  this  was  an  experiment  that  ought 
to  be  tried?  And,  whether  the  proofs 
which  we  have  had,  of  the  pemiciouse&cts 
,  of  emig^tion,  would  not  Ve  multiplied  by 
Such  a  measure?  Setting  aside,  however, 
this  probable  evil,  the  more  obvious  one 
of  the  effect  of  colonization  upon  India 
itself,  must  be  deliberately  examined, 
before  we  can  adventure  to  authorize  it. 
AH  the  gentlemeta,  he  said,  who  have 
resided  in  India,  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed, and  all  the  informftdon  whidi  I 
have  received  from  those,  at  present  in 
the  most  importantstationa  in  India,  either 
.  political  or  commercial,  agree,  that  an  un- 
restrained liberty  to  the  Europeans  to 
emigrate  to,  and  to  settle  among,  the  In- 
dians, would,  in  a  short  time,  annihilate 
the  respect  paid  to  the  British  character, 
and  nun  our  Indian  empire.  Indeed,  we 
have  only  to  advert  to  wiiat  must  be  the 
situation  of  the  settlers  and  of  the  natives, 
and  we  shall  at  once  discover  that  •  this 


opintonhasasolidfoandation.  Ifmmibers 
were  to  emigrate  to  India,  they  must  find 
out  habitations  and  occopatioiis  in  that 
country.     In  acquiring  the  former,  they 
must  drive  the  natives  from  the   spots, 
upon  which  they  and  their  fbre&ttiers 
have  lived;  and  in  pursuing^the  latter,  die 
rivalship  would  enhance  tne  price  of  la- 
bour, t0  the  degree,  which  would  soon 
render  the  profits  from  Indian  imports  al- 
most nothing.    But  supposing  these  to  be 
only  probableraisdiiefs,  there  is  one  wliicli 
is  certain,  and  which  materially  alfects  tbe 
preservation  of  our  Indian  Empirc^^An 
mdiscriminate  and  unrestrained  colousa- 
tion  would  destroy  that  respect,  ornilher 
eradicate  that  feeling,  which  is  so  general 
among  the  natives,  of  the  superiority  of  the 
European  character.     It  is  a  foot,  that 
upon  this  feeling  of  the  superiori^of  the 
Europeans,  the  preservation  of  our  Em- 
pire depends,  ana  it  is  owing  to  the  limi- 
ted nomber  of  them,  and  to  their  being 
the  covenanted  senrantl  of  the  company, 
or  licensed  inhabitants,  diat  the  ides  of 
the  superiority  is  bo  general,  or  that  it  is 
so  effectual  a  means  of  administering  the 
government  of  our  provinces.  I  cannot, 
sud   fae«    illustrate    these    observations 
better,  than  by  referring  to  the  corres- 
pondence between  Meer  Cosnrn  and  Mr. 
Vansittart:  the  nabob  complained  to  this 
governor,  that  the  natives  were  oppressed 
and  harassed  by  numbers  of  vagrant  En- 
ropeans:  thinking  perhaps  that  the  nabob 
was  alarmed,  without  reason,  Mr.  Van- 
sittart replied,  that  these  Europeans  were 
too  contemptible,  to  deserve  notice,  diey 
may  be  contemptible  answered  the  Kabot^ 
in  your  opinipn,  but  the  dog  of  an  Euro- 
pean is  of  consequence  among  the  timid 
natives  of  this  country.   If  then  tbe  supe* 
riority  of  the  European  diaracter  must  be 
maintained  in  India,  it  is  impossiUe  for  u? 
to  think  of  authorizing  an  unrestrained 
emigfBtion.     There  is  one  view  of  the 
subject,  which  must  forcibly  strike  every 
man's  observation  themomentit  isi>rov^bt 
before  the  House.     Adventurers  finding 
their  hopes  disappointed,  ancl  that  the 
fortunes  they  haa  prondsed  themselves 
existed  only  in  thar  own  imagination, 
being,  too,  widiout  resource,  mi^t  sedc> 
and  would  find,  employment  m  the  armies 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  of  Tippoo  Sultao. 
Would  it  be  wise,  then,  to  hU  the  anpies 
of  our  rivals  in  India,  with  recruits  ntsn 
Europe;    or  can  we  suppose,  that  tlie 
open  trader  would  consctentiouslr  hesitate 
to  supply  the  native  powers  with  the  mi^ 
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litary  8tores>  by  which  their  annict  might 
fiiBt  resist  us,  and  then  wrest  from  us,  the 
einpiie  which  we  possess  i 

In  the  next  plaoe^  Mr.  Dundas  ftatedi 
that  he  had  been  told,  the  exports  of 
British  produce  would  be  increased,  if  the 
trade  were  laid  open.    However  specious 
this  opinion  might  appear,  it  became  ne- 
^resaary  that  parliament  should  kaow  the 
fact»  and  for  this  purpose,  be  would  select 
two  or  three  articles,  of  what  might  cer* 
tainly  be  considered  as  the  principal  arti- 
dea  of  British  manufacture*    Woollens 
would  be  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  our 
staple  commodities.     It  was  easy  for  the 
speculator,  while  he  mereljr  considered 
tne  extent  of  our  dominions  in  India,  and 
that  they  were  inhabited  by  twenty  mil* 
lioASof  our  subjects,  to  fancy,  that  here 
he   would  find  unbounded  sales  for  his 
goods;  but  he  reflected  not,  that  the  di* 
mate  was  i^ainst  th<9  wear  of  woollens ; 
he  reflected  not  tii«.t  the  religous  preju- 
dices of  many  of  the  casts  of  the  natives 
forbade  their  iising  them;  he  knew  not, 
perhaps,  that  the  dress  of  the  natives  is 
as  fixed  and  local,  as  their  manners.     It 
waseasy  also  for  thespeculator  to  suppose, 
that  in  such  axountry  as  India,  he  could 
find  a  market  for  any  quantity  of  earthem 
ware*  but  ho  did  not  reflect  on  the  bulk 
of  the  commodity;  he  had  not  estunated 
the  amount  of  the  freight  of  it;  or  if  he 
had,  perhaps  he  did  net  know  that  the  re* 
ligipus  prejudices  of  many  of  the  casts 
forbad^,  their  using  what  had  been  fabri- 
cated by  the  impure  hands  of  infidel  stran- 
gers.   It  was  easy,  in  like  manner,  for  the 
speculator  to  imagine,  that  if  he  could 
find  a  sale  for  his  cottons  in  India,  his 
riches  would  keep  pace  with  his  desires; 
but  did  he  hope  to  rival  his  master  in  an 
art,in  which  ne^igas  only  an  imitator;  or 
could  he  expect    (comparing  the  high 
price  of  labour  in  £urope  with  the  low 
price  of  it  in  India)  that  ne  could  under- 
sell him  there  ?    There  were  some  articles 
of  Europe,  manufactured  cottons,  which, 
from  the  superior  taste  and  elegance  of 
the  patterns,  might  find  a  sale  m  India, 
and  lie  hoped  they  would  increase,  but 
firpm  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  superi- 
ority of  Uie  Indian  raanufaerures   must 
remain  with  the  natives.       I   mention 
these    particulars,    said    Mr.    Dundas, 
tnerelv  to  moderate  the  expectations  which 
have  been  entertayned  in  coifsequenoe  of 
the  cpeculation  of  an  open  trade  to  India." 
la  the  third  {^laee,  Mr.  Dundas  observ- 
ed|  that  it  had  besa  a  fiivourite  tojuc  of 


late,  to  declaim  against  monopolies,  and 
to  confound  what  was  truly  a  monopoly, 
with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  East^ 
India  company.  A  monopoly,  he  observed, 
gives  to  bdividuals,  or  to  associations,  the 
power  of  bringing  what  quantity  of  goods 
they  may  choose  into  the  market,  and  of 
affixing  on  them  whatever  price  their  av« 
arice  m^  suggest.  The  House,  however, 
would  at  once  distinguish  between  thia 
narrow  aspect  of  a  monopoly,  and  an  ex* 
elusive  pnvilege  given  by  the  legislature 
*to  a  company,  proceeding  upon  a  capital 
equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  concern, 
and  subject  to  regulation,  and  public  cout 
trol :  This  distinction  being  admitted,  the 
legislature  will  not  be  disposed  rashly  to 
change  a  current  which  is  turning  the 
greatest  wheel  of  British  compierce,  which 
IS  giving  food  to  industry  and  wealth  to 
regulateid  enterprise,  and  which  is  about 
to  become,  independently  of  what  we  draw 
from  duties  and  customs,  one  of  the  re<- 
sources  of  the  nation*  It  had  been  of  late 
a  fashion  in  our  manufacturing  towns,  t^ 
hold  meetings,  and  to  come  to  resolutions, 
that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  East- 
India  company  was  a  monopoly,  and  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  manufac- 
turers this  monopoly  should  be  done  away* 
I  would  wish  to  ask  the  projectors  of 
such  resolutions,  whether  they  have  ex- 
amined what  the  company  has  been,  and 
what  they  now  are?  To  whom  did  they 
owe  the  riches  which  they  had  acquired 
from  the  cotton  manu&ctures  ?  To  the 
East-India  company  i  To  whom  had  Bri- 
tain been  indebted  for  a  great  increase  of 
of  its  shipping  ?  To  the  East-India  com- 
pany !  If  from  other  sou  rces  our  industry 
and  navigation  have  been  increased,  the 
original  obligation  is  not,  on  that  account, 
the  less,  and  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Some  small  gratitude  is  due  for  all  these 
benefits. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  the  East- 
India  companv,  Mr.  Dundas  stated  his 
wishes,  that  those  who  form  a  different 
opinion  from  that  which  he  entertained  oa 
the  subject,  would  examine  accurately 
v^at  was  the  real  proportion  of  gain,  from 
the  India  trade,  received  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  East-India  stock.  It  ought  tp  be* 
remembered  on  this  subject,  that  th^ 
capital  is  now  five  millions,  and  the  whole 
dividend,  in  compensation  for  such  a  ca- 
pital, and  for  all  the  risks  and  dangers 
which  have  repeatedly  attended  the  trade, 
is  not  more  than  400,000/.  out  of  a  sum  of 
no  less  than  3,750,000/.  which  is  portioned 
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out  among  yarious  other  interests.  Of 
this  sum,  the  merchants  and  ship-owners 
annimllyreceiveahout  850,000^.  the  chains 
of  merchandizes  amount  to  ^350,000^.; 
the  goods  exported,  including  private 
trade,  at  the  most  moderate  computation, 
do  not  amount  to  less  than  \fiSOfiO0L\ 
and  the  customs  and  duties  paid  to  the 
puhlic  are  more  than  a  miliion  annually. 
Such  being  die  distribution  of  the  returns 
on  the  In£a  trade,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
impute  to  the  East  India  company,  any 
charge  of  recei^ng  exorbitant  gams»  at' 
the  expense  of  the  public  or  of  individuals 
of  any  description.  In  fact  they  have  not 
received,  nor  are  they  likely  to  receive, 
the  legal   interest  or  the  money,   daily 

1)aid  as  the  price  of  their  stock.  It  is  be- 
ieved,  few  mdividuals  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  return  on  acommercial  capital ; 
and  it  behoves  thinking  men  to  consider 
well,  before  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
led  away  by  general  declamation,  on  topics, 
which  are  totally  foreign  and  inapplicable 
to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Diindas  then  proceeded  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  probable 
state  of  the  East  India  company,  suppos- 
ing it  possessed  of  no  exclusive  traae  to 
inoia.  I  am  afraid,  said  he,  that  many 
persons,  who  indulge  themselves  with  the 
sanguine  hope  of  great  emoluments,  aris- 
ing out  of  an  open  trade  to  India,  do  not 
iadvert  to  the  state  of  the  East  India  com-, 
ftany,  independently  of  its  exclusive 
Tights.  If  ttie  exclusive  charter  should 
expire  in  1794f,  still  the  company  would 
be  a  body  corporate  in  perpetmty,  and 
entitled  to  trade  upon  its  joint  stock.  To 
whom,  in  this  case,  would  the  most  im- 
portant seats  of  trade  in  India  belone? 
To  the  company  undoubtedly.  Under 
their  original  and  perpetual  charters  they 
have  legally  purchased  or  acquired  Fort 
St.  George,  St.  Helena,  Bombay,  and 
Calcutta,  and  long  before  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  territories,  or  of  the  duannee. 
These  possessions  are  their  patrimonial 
property,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them. 
jPort  St.  George  was  made  a  settlement 
by  the  old  company  in  1620,  St.  Helei»a 
in  1651,  Bombay  in  1668,  Calcutta  and 
fort  William  in  1689.  Upon  the  whole, 
exclusive  of  the  duannee,  they  have  an 
unalienable  right  to  valuable  landed  pos- 
sesions, amounting  at  least  to  *i50flW)L 
per  annum.  In  Edition  to  these,  the 
whole  factories  and  commercial  estd^lish- 
ments,  both  in  India  and  in  the  eastern 
seas,  undoubtedly  belong  to  them.  Agree- 


ably to  the  principles  he  had  already  de- 
taifed,'  Mr.  Dundas  observed,   that  lie 
must  take  for  granted  that  the  goverxk- 
ment  and  territorial  revenues  are  to  r>e- 
main  with  the  East  India  company,  aad^ 
of  coarse,  that  they  must  be  considered 
as  ponessed  of  all  the  capital,  and  of  tike 
consequent  advantages  hkely  to  arise  from 
being  the  remitters  of  the  public  reveDiie^ 
and  these  were  equal  in  amount  to  dse 
whole  tribute  which  India  can  alibfd  to 
pay  to  this  country.    Under  these  ciitnan* 
stances  he  might  surely  ask  whetber  way 
individual  would  haasard  his  trade  in  sua 
hostile  competition  with  the  EaA  Indisa 
company  ?  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
rash  to  disturb  the  established  sjrstem  oT 
commerce  when  diere  were  forcible  resK 
sons  for  continuing  it,  and  scarcely  any 
arj^ument  in  iavour  of  a  contrary  system? 
This  topic  he  felt  to  be  invidious*  and 
therefore  he  declined  enlarnng  upoB  iti 
he  would,  however,  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
pursue  an  investigation  of  this  subject, 
whether  the  Indi^  trade  of  the  foreigii 
European  nations  did  not,  from  its  actual 
state,  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  unavailing  in  the  private  trader 
to  enter  into  a  rival  oompetition  in  the 
trade  to  India  against  the  East  India 
company  of  Great  Britain.    Before  the 
passm^  of  the  commutation  act  some  of 
the  pnvate  merchants  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  profits  from  a  contra^ 
band  trade  in  tea  to  Great  Britain ;  but 
since  that  event  this  source  of  profit  had 
been  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  believed 
that  those  who  had  recently  endeavoured 
to  draw  profits  from  it,  had,  from  their   . 
losses,  receded  from  the  enterprise. 

Having  thus  considered  what  the  Bri- 
tish India  trade  is  as  a  monopoly  (if  that 
term  shall  still  be  oonfoundea  with  an  ex- 
clusive privilege^  Mr.  Dundas  took  an 
interesting  histoncal  retrospect  of  what  it 
had  been  when  that  monopoly  had  been 
interrupted.  During  a  considtei^le  part 
of  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
he  observed,  that  the  private  traders  had 
not  only  been  allowed  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  the  India  trade,  but  authorised 
by  a  commission,  in  1654-5,  to  engage 
in  it.  The  trade  from  this  pe:  iod  to  I657» 
therefore,  might  be  considered  as  open 
and  firee.  I^vend  cifcomstanees  had 
contributed  to  preju^ce  the  protector 
against  monopolies.  The  most  distin- 
guished writers  on  trade  in  Engiandhad 
mveighed  against  themi  and  in  particuitf 
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against  the  monopoly  of  tbe  East  India 
company:  while  uie  authors  on  the  same 
subject  m  Holland  had  defended  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  East  India  compames. 
The  disputes^  too,  between  the  Dutch  and 
^English  East  India  companies,  from  1620 
to    tfae  treaty  which  Oliver  dictated  in 
3654>y  probably  prejudiced  him  against 
companies  bf  every  kindi  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that,  upon  the  trade  oemg  opened 
in  Bngland,  the  Dutch  took  an  unneces- 
maary  uarm«    In  Thurloe's  State  P&pers 
there  is  mi  interesting  letter  from  Oliver's 
envoy  at  the  Hague,  intimating,  **  that 
the  merchants  at  Amsterdnm  considered 
the  opening  of  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce to  the  East  Indies  to  be  a  measure 
that  would  injure  the  East  India  compa- 
nies   of  Holland/'     Though    Cromwell 
opened  the  trade  for  four  years,  the  ex- 
periment soon  convinced  him  that  his 
own  measure  was  as  rash  as  the  jealousies 
and  apprehensions  of  the  Dutch  were  un- 
found^.    in  three  years  he  discovered 
that  the  company's  trade  (for  he  did  not 
prohibit  diem  from  a  competition  with  the 
private  adventurers^  was  almost  ruined, 
and  that  the  Dutch  nad  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seizins  on  Calicut,  on  Columbo 
in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  on  Manarr,  and 
Jesnapatnam.    CromweU,    therefore,    in 
this  instance,  found  it  expedient  to  alter 
his  opinion  (though  that  person,  it  will 
be  allowed,  was  not  in  the  nabit  of  giving 
up   his  prejudices),  and  to  restore  the 
charter  in  1 657*    What issingular  enough, 
in  this  event,  is,  that  the  private  traders 
themselves  were  the  first  to  petition  the 
protector  to  restore  the  company's  char- 
ter ;  and  what  shows  the  rashness  of  the 
measure  in  the  strongest  degree  is«  that 
when  the  company  were  re-established 
upon  a  joint  stock  of  739,782/.,  only  50 
per  cent,  of  this  sum  was  subscribed  for, 
and  deemed  the  capital   stock  of  ^e 
companv.      If   Charles    2nd,    in    1660, 
renewed  the  company's  charter,  his  wants, 
as  well  as  those  of  James  2nd,  led  them 
to  grant  licences  to  individuals,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  became  bankrupts*    A  si- 
milar experiment,  though  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, was  tried  some  years  afterwards* 
In  1683,  on  the  failure  of  a  payment  of  a 
paltry  duty,  a  handle  was  made  to  cut 
down  the  charter  of  the  old  East  India 
company,  and  for  a  loan  of  two  millions, 
r^i?  ^^  ^^^'  *^®  general  society,  or  Eng- 
lish East  India  company,  was  established 
by  a  charter,  the  terms  of  which  gave  to 
WW  incorporated  body  a  right  either  to 


trade  on  their  separate  shares  m  the  capi-i 
tal,  or  to  unite  together,  as  a  joint  stock, 
the  shares  of  as  many  individual  proprie- 
tors as  chose  to  carry  on  the  trade  in  diafc 
manner.  Here,  therefore,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  make  the  expenment 
of  trading  as  private  or  individual  adven- 
turers, or  upon  a  joint  stock.  In  a  short 
time  this  last  method  of  trading  wail 
found  to  be  so  preferable  a  system,  that^ 
when  the  two  companies  were  united, 
not  more  than  7»000^  remained  belodgin^ 
to  the  seMurate  traders  of  the  generu 
society.  The  inference  from  these  events 
is,  that  not  only  the  experience  of  other 
nations,  but  that  of  our  ancestors,  proviv 
to  us  the  danger  of  the  speculation  of  aa 
open  East  India  trade. 

Having  thus  examined  what  the  trade 
is  with  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  what 
it  was  when  this  privilege  was  interrupted, 
Mr.  Dundas  entered  into  an  examination 
of  the  complaints  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  East  India  company.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  company,  havine  a 
capital  provided  for  them  m  India,  are  ^ss 
anxious  than  they  ought  to  be  in  enlarg- 
ing their  export  trade,  and  that  thus  they 
did  not  sufficiently  encourage  the  indus- 
try of  the  manufacturers.  It'  had  been 
said,  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  atten- 
tive in  bringing  home  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  the  raw  materials  required  hr 
our  manufacturers.  It  had  been  saia, 
that  they  have  not  provided  for  the  remit- 
tance or  the  fortunes  of  individuals  from 
India  by  means  of  trade,  and  that  the 
effisct  or  the  inattention  of  the  company^ 
in  these  respects,  had  been  to  create  a 
clandestine  trade  injurious  to  the  com- 
merce, the  revenues,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  On  the  first  of 
these  subjects,  Mr.  Dundas  observed,  that 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  territorial 
revenues,  and  particularly  since  the  last 
peace,  the  exports  from  Britain  had  been 
greatly  increased,  and  by  the  measures 
which  he  was  to  propose  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  House,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  the  export  trade  would  be  carried 
on  as  far  as  the  demands  in  India  would 
bear.  On  the  second  of  these  objections 
he  stated,  that  the  imports  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  Britain  amounted  to  700,0007.  an- 
nuaUy ;  and  thoueh  this  might  not  be  the 

auanti^  reqQire<J^  it  must  be  allowed  that 
le  company  had  made  meritorious  efforts. 
Means,  nowever,  would  be  proposed  for 
enabling  the  manufacturer  to  supply  him- 
self with  raw  materials  through  tne  com- 
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pany's  ships  as  well  as  at  their  sales.  On 
the  third  of  these  objections  he  observed, 
that  the  difficulty  ofsendioff  home  private 
fortunes  would  be  admittea ;  but  that  the 
error  was  in  the  legislature,  not  in  the 
company.  By  an  act  of  parliament  the 
company  were  limited  in  tneir  acceptance 
of^  bills  to  SOOfiOOl.  in  any  one  year ;  but 
this  error  would  be  done  away  by  the  plan 
of  remitting  the  debts  of  the  company 
from  India,  and  making  them  payable  in 
Britain.  On  the  last  of  these  subjects  he 
observed,  that  it  was  connected  originally 
withthe  errorof  prohibitingdie  remittance 
of  fcMtunes  from  India,  because  these  had 
furnished  capitals  to  clandestine  traders ; 
but  as  he  meant  to  propose  that  the  com- 
pany  should  be  obliged  to  provide  ship- 
pingi  at  a  moderate  rate  of  freight,  to  carry 
out  goods  to  India,  for  all  those  who 
might  choose  to  enter  into  the  trade, 
ana  to  bring  home  raw  materials  for  the 
manufacturer,  he  considered  that  the  for- 
tunes of  individuals  would  find  an  easy 
and  a  safe  channel  of  remittance  to  Bn- 
tain,  and  doubted  not  but  that  the  expe- 
riment of  extending  the  export  and  import 
trade  would  do  away  the  temptations  to 
engage  in  the  clandestine  trade,  and  would, 
m  fact,  annihilate  it.  In  this  way, 
said  Mr.  Dundas,  I  trust  tliat  I  shall 
not  have  been  found  inattentive  to  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  British  nation 
at  large,  nor  to  those  of  the  EastJndk 
company.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  plan 
whicn  I  have  adopted,  and  at  last  arranged 
with  the  East  India  company,,  will  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  public.  To 
those  who  have  been  looking  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  one  point  of  view  only,  and  in 
fancy  imagining  to  themselves  the  rewards 
of  their  speculations,  I  cannot  expect  to 
ffive  satisfaction ;  but  if  parliament  shall 
disappoint  them  in  their  unreasonable  ex- 
pectations from  speculation,  it  will,  at  the 
same  time,  in  preventing  them  from  dis- 
sipating die  wealth  they  possess,  have  in- 
sured to  them  their  fortunes,  and  been 
the  guardian  of  the  patrimony  of  the  na- 
tion. My  plan  is,  to  en^rafi  an  open  trade 
upon  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  com- 

Cy,  and  to  prove  by  experiment,  iirst, 
7  far  the  complaints,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  are  well  founded ;  and  next,  how 
far  it  is  practicable  to  cure  the  evil,  with- 
out injury  to  the  public  We  thus  may 
not  only  prevent  the  commercial  adven- 
turer of  England  or  Ireland  from  being 
borne  down  by  the  company  in  an  hostile 
competition,  but  fifford  to  tbemi  in  their 


enterprises  and  speculations,  its  fiMtering 
protection. 

Mr.  Dundas  concluded  with  apolog^isln^ 
to  the  House  for  having  so  long  detainea 
them  upon  a  subject,  into  which  commer- 
cial men  or  commercial  economists  can 
only  be  supposed  to  ent^.    But  a  British 
legislature,  he  said,  have  to  reflect,  that 
our  commercial  resources  are  immense, 
that  whatever  can  preserve  them,   mr  add 
to  them,  is  preservm^  and  addii^  to  the 
greatness  ot  the  empire :  that  in  vam  «re 
shall  look  at  the  envied  situation  in  wliicli 
we  are  placed  in  Europe ;  in  vain  we  shall 
expect  permanency  of^respect  to  the  Bii* 
tish  power  and  character  among  naftion8» 
removed  fi-om  us  nearly  half  the  dicom- 
ference  of  the  world ;  tnat  in  vain  we  ahall* 
at  the  expense  of  treasure  and  of  hl<iod, 
have  founded  and  consolidated  an  ladisn 
empire;  in  vain  we  shall  be  seeking  to 
open  the  markets  of  China  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  skill,  the  industiyy  asd 
the  enterprise  of  the  British  artisan,  mer- 
chant, and  navigator ;  that  in  vain  we  ahall 
have  devised  a  system  of  govemnent,  and 
judicial,  financial,  and  military  powers  to 
support  it— if  we  do  not,  with  these  efiirts 
listen  to  the  claims  of  the  company,  who 
have  actively  promoted  the  interest  and 
greatness  of  their  country;  if  we  do  not 
connect  with  the  confidoice,  which  we 
propose  to  place  in  them,  encouragements 
suited  to  the  daims  of  the  respectable 
and  numerous  manufacturerp,  whose  skill, 
whose  wealth,  and  whose  enterprise,  have 
seconded  and  rewarded  their  own,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  greatest  mercantile  asso- 
ciation in  the  world— an  assodstion  who 
have  been  supported  by,  and  are  about 
reciprocally  to  support  their  protectors— 
an  association  who,  from  their  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  liberality  of  commercial 
principles,  are  ready  to  forward  every 
laudable,  but  regulated,  enterprise  of  their 
fellow  subjects.    I  own,  that,  next  to  the 
interests  of  my  countiy,  the  prosperity 
of  the  East-India  company,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  whose  business  I  have  had 
my  share,  claims  my  first  public  regard; 
and  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  the  most  honour- 
able moment  pf  my  life,  if  I  have  si^ 
gested  opinions  to  Uie  legislature,  lesdiag 
to  a  system  of  Indian  a^rs,  for  the  ge- 
neral advantage  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Dundas  then  proposed  thirty-tbree 
Resolutions  for  the  future  govermneot  of 
our  East  India  possessions.  The  Arst 
Resolution  being  read;  vis,  "  That  it  is 
the  opiniott  of  this  committee^  that  all 
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the  territor&d  ecqukitions  obtained  in  the 
£a8t-lBdies>  with  the  revenues  of  the  same, 
shall  remain  in  the  j^ossession  of  the  East 
India  company,  dunng  their  further  term 
in  the  exclusive  trade,  without  prejudice 
to  the  claims  of  the  public  or  the  com- 
pany ;  subject,  nererthelessitosuchsuper- 
intendance  and  control,  and  to  such 
appropriations  of  the  territorial  revenues 
and  profits  of  trade,  as  are  hereinafter 
specified," 

Mr.  Francis  rose.    He  beean  with  say- 
ing that,  alth5ugh  he  knew  that  other  op- 
portunities woQid  offer  when  the  subject 
of  these  extraordinary  propoifitions  might 
be  discussed  with  greater  convenience, 
and  especially  with  a  more  numerous  at- 
tendance, thtm  appeared  at  present,  still 
he  thought  and  felt  thatitwould.be  equally 
inconsistent  with  his  public  duty  and  witn 
his  personal  hdnour  to  suffisr  an  idea  to  go 
abroad  and  prevail  in  the  mind  of  any  msm, 
that  such  a  speech  and  such  a  measure,  as 
that  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
just  delivered  and  proposed,  could  have 
been  listened  to  by  nim  with  patience,  or 
aufered  to  pass  without  instant  contradic- 
tion. To  a  speed)  so  methodised  and  pre- 
pared, and  con^sting  of  so  many  general 
leads  and  particular  details,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  I  can  immediately  opnose 
all  the  argunients  and  objections,  wnich 
the  subject  micht  furnish,  and  which,  with 
a  pause  for  reflexion,  I  might  be  able  to 
OTOT  to  the  committee  with  greater  accu- 
racy and  order.    All  I  can  do  now  is^  to 
state  the  principle  points  as  they  occur  to 
my  recoHection,  adding  only  such  short 
observations  upon  them  as  the  topics  im- 
mediately suggest  to  my  mind ;  with  one 
fneral  preliminary  declaration,  in  which 
mean  to  inclum  almost  the  whole  of 
what  the  rifi;ht  hon.  gentleman  has  stated, 
namely,  that  the  measure  he  proposes,  the 
principles  he  maintains^  the  facts  tie  asserts, 
and  the  ar^raents  with  which  he  supports 
his  propositions,  appear  to  me  to  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  truth,  to  reason,  to 
poKcy,  to  experience,  and  to  justice,  and 
to  be  as  dangerous  in  their  application 
and  eftct  as  they  are  false  and  id)surd  in 
their  conception.  I  do  not  apply  this  lan- 
guage personally  to  the  right  lion,  eentle- 
man,  but  to  the  monstrous  scheme  ne  re- 
commends, and  the  astonishing  reasons  he 
assigns  for  it.    As  to  himself,  I  am,  and 
have  been  at  all  times,  ready  to  do  him 
justice,  and  to  allow  him  the  degree  of 
merit  that  belongs  to  him.  I  wish  he  would 
fiuajahrae  with  more  frequent  opportuni- 


tiles  of  commending  his  conduct.  He  un- 
({uestionably  has  the  merit,  and  it  is  not  an 
incon'siderable  one,  of  having  brought  the 
internal  state  of  the  government  or  In(Ua. 
fully  and  fairly  before  parliament,  particu- 
larly that  branch  of  it  which  was  most  in« 
volved  in  obscurity,  and  which  wanted  elu« 
cidation  most,  the  revenues  and  expenses 
of  our  establishments  there.  I  confess^ 
too,  that  in  former  tiipes  he  has  had  the 
credit  of  professing  many  souiid  principles^ 
and  declaring  some  prudent  resolutions 
respecting  the  policy  and  practice  of  the 
British  dominion  in  India.  These  princi- 
ples and  declarations,  though  barren  and 
unproductive  in  his  hands  wiH  not  be  use* 
less  in  ours.  They  furnish  alight,  which 
will  help  us  to  view  and  examine  his  pre* 
sent  conduct.  On  my  own  part  I  can  as* 
sure  the  committee  that,  whatever  my 

X*  lions  may  be  on  the  subject  of  India 
rs,  they  are  perfectly  disinterested  and 
impartial.  To  me,  personally,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  profound  inoifierence  in  what  man* 
ner  the  govemment  and  commerce  of  India 
may  be  arranged  and  disposed  of  hereafter. 
I  have  neither  interest  nor  inclination  to 
engage  m  this  discussion.  Far  otherwise. 
I  would  abandon  the  subject  for  everi  if  I 
could.  What  has  it  been  to  me  for  mafiy 
years  past,  but  a  source  of  altercation  and 
enmity,  of  labour  and  vexation?  But  I 
will  not  consult  m^r  ease  at  the  expense  of 
my  honour.  Considering  the  relation,  in 
wnich  I  haye  stood  so  long  to  the  govem- 
ment of  India,  and  the  part  I  have  acted» 
I  cannot,  without  personal  dishonour,  sub* 
mit  for  a  moment  to  have  it  supposed  pos- 
sible that  I  could  hear  the  things  which  I 
haye  heard  this  day  without  indignation, 
contradiction,  and  resistance.  Before  I 
enter  farther  into  the  subject^  let  me  cau- 
tion the  committee  against  a-  material 
eiror,  into  which  they  might  possibly  be 
led,  first  by  an  evident  want  of  distinct- 
ness in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech 
on  the  points  I  allude  to,  and  then  by  dieir 
own  inattention.  I  mean  to  caution  them 
not  to  confound  two  objects,  utterly  dis- 
tinct, and  in  their  nature  incompatible^ 
and  which  nothing  but  an  unexampled 
concurrence  of  force  and  fortune,  united 
against  policy  and  justice,  could  ever  have 
brought  together.  These  objects  are,  the 
renewal  of  the  company's  charter  for  an 
exclusive  trade,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
territorial  acauisitions  and  revenues  in  the 
possession  or  the  East  India  company. 
The  first  not  only  does  not  involve,  but 
ought  to  exclude  the  other.    It  is  not  my 
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intention  to  diepute  the  neceiaitj  or 
propriety  of  renewing  the  charter.  On 
that  mibject  I  agree  with  the  right  hon* 

rdeman  in  principle,  though  I  question 
facts,  ana  doubt  about  the  practical 
e&ct  of  the  operation.    On  the  proposed 
Gontiiiuance  of  the  gOTemment  of  Inidia  in 
the  hands  of  a  company  of  merchanta»  I 
deny  and  protest  against  every  thing  he 
has  said.   His  principles^  his  facts,  and  his 
arguments,  are  all  alike,  and  only  fit  to 
keep  company  with  one  another.     The 
right  hon.  gentleman's  &TOurite  theme  to« 
day,  the  burthen  of  his  present  song,  is, 
Why  should  we  change,  when  all  is  well  ? 
and  this  is  the  result  of  all  his  labours  and 
inquiries  for  the  last  twelve  years,  of  his 
committees  and  resolutions,  of  his  laws 
and  instructions  for  the  better  goTem* 
ment  of  India,    Beware  of  innovations-.- 
beware  of  mixing  theories  with  practice. 
Speculations  are  uncertain;  experiments 
maybe  dangerous.  You  are  in  possession  of 
a  tried  form  of  government,  of  which  you 
know  the  effects,  which,  in  fact,  has  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  of  a  good  one.  The 
countrv  flourishes,  the  commerce  prospers, 
the  Inata  company  are  rich,  and  the  people 
happy.    Why  should  you  risk  the  conse- 
quence of  attempting  to  change  or  invade 
an  order  of  things  so  fortunately  estab- 
lished, and  so  successfully  conducted?— 
Now  what  are  these  dreadfnl  theories, 
these  untriedspeculations,  these  dangerous 
experiments,  of  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman pretends  to  be  so  violently  afraid  ? 
One  would  think  that  some  monstrous 
aystem  had  been  proposed  to  him,  which 
politicians  and  statesmen  had  never  heard 
of,  which  all  the  eminent  writers  on  go- 
yeniment  had  agreed  to  reprobate,  and 
which,  in  &c|,  would  be  a  novelty  with- 
out example  in  the  conduct  of  the  East- 
India  company's  afliEurs.     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  in 
every  view  of  -the  subject,  whether  you 
look  to  principles  universally   acknow- 
ledged, to  authorities,  or  to  experience, 
the  direct  contrary  is  the  truth.     Is  it  a 
novelty,  is  it  an  airy  speculation  to  affirm 
that  a  trading  company  is  unqualified  for 
sovereignty,  is  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  government  of  a  great  kingdom;  that 
their  interests  in  one  character  are  incom- 
patible with  their  duties  m  the  other ;  Uiat 
such  an  interest  should  never  be  united 
with  such  a  power,  or  that  the  subjects  of 
the  sovereign  will  certainly  be  sacriflced 
to  the  profits  of  the  merchant?    These 
proposiuons,  Sir,  instead  of  being  new, 


and  theiieferodaB^eroiii,aatfae  ri^t 
gentleman  would  msinuafte,  are  trite 
common.     They  have  been  affirmed 
maintained  by  every  pohtical  writer,  ^ 
deserves  the  name  of  an  nuithority,  ami 
equally  by  theorists  and  statesmen,  fay 
those  who  have  meditated  and  those  w1m» 
have  acted,  ever  since  the  prindpki  oT 
government  have  been  a  subject  of  dia- 
cussion  among  men.     "  Nolo   »*niA^mn 
populum  imfieratorem  esse  et  pnrlirniimi 
terraram  orbis."    In  tjbe  time  of  Cicerop 
the  Romans  were  treating  their  province* 
in  Asia  as  we  have  treated  ours.    Tbey 
ttfked  with  one  hand,  and  monopoliaed. 
with  the  other.     They  demanded  from 
their  subjects  an  exoibitant  reveaueywUcii 
they  ma4e  it  impossible  for  them  to  pay^ 
first,  by  engrossing  the  produce  of  the 
lands,  m  character  of  proprietor,  and  then 
by  q>propriatin^  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  people  m  quality  of  "^frMnr 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  at  one  mttmrntt^ 
pretends  to  be  anxious  to  gnvd   yon 
against  the  vulgar  prejudices,  coouiMnly 
entertained  a^^ainst  exclusive  oompaoiea 
and  commercial  monopolies,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  doee  not  think  it  beneath 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  artificial  ay 
and  real  panic,  which  have  lateljr  prevailed 
in  this  country  to  reprobate  every  thin^ 
to  which  the  name  of  innovation,  of  theory, 
or  experiment,  could  be  truly  or&lsely        J 
^plicwL    But  would  it,  in  fact,  be  an  in*        t 
novation  to  reinstate  the  East  India  com- 
pany in  their  commercial  character,  and 
confine  them  to  the  pursuits  that  belong 
to  it  ?    They  prospered  while  they  were 
merchants,  and  they  have  never  prospoed 
since  they  have  appeared  in  another  ^dui- 
nicter,   and    assamed   another    station* 
Why  ?  Because  they  were  qualified  to  be 
merchants,  and  utterly  unqualified  to  be 
sovereigns.    By  the  nature  and  prindplea 
of  their  institution,  they  were  fitted  for 
trade,  and  unfitted  for  government.    But 
have  they  profited  hj  uieir  sovereignty  I 
Have  their  territorial  revenues  been  o£ 
any  use  to  them  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city ?  I  do  not  believe  it;  on  the  contranrvy 
I,  n>r  one,  am  convinced  that  all  the  dim- 
culties,  debta,  and  distresses,  in  which 
they  have  been  involved,  and  the  per- 
petual wars  which  at  some  periods  nave 
Drought  them  to  the  verge  of  rum,  are 
owing  to  their  being  burtnened  with  the 
possession  of  a  territory,  which  it  was  in- 
possSble  for  them  to  manage  and  govern 
either  for  the  benefit  of  the  peopley  or  for 
their  own  advantage;  and  that  tne  regular 
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proCts  oT  their  trade,  before  they  were 
coimected  with  the  internal  politics  of  the 
country,  were  not  only  more  secure,  but 
gfeater  than  since  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  dewanny  and  sovereignty  of  Bengal. 
Their  senrants,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  a  mul- 
titude of  other  Individuals,  have  made  their 
fortunes  out  of  the  revenues,  while  the 
company  have  been  involved  in  enormous 
debts,  and  the  proprietors  limited  to  in- 
considerable dividends,  though  even  these 
dividends  perhaps  were  greater  than  they 
would  have  been  strictly  entitled  to  upon 
a  true  statement  of  their  affiiirs  and  a 
r^;ular  balance  of  their  accounts,  that  is, 
if  their  dividends  had  been  limited  by  the 
surplus  of  their  annual  profits,  after  all 
the  debts  and  expenses  of  the  year  were 
discharged.     But  it  seems  the  natives  of 
India  have  uniformly  prospered  and  been 
made  happy  under  the  company's  auspi- 
cious government ;  and  this  he  asserts  in 
the  face  of  all  the  acts  of  parliament, 
which  have  been  made  within  these  twenty 
years  for  the  better  government  of  India. 
They  are  delighted  with  the  liberality  and 
good  conduct  of  the  coippany's  servants, 
and  could  never  bear  the  thoughts  of  being 
subject  to  any  other  dominion.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  seriously  tells  us  that  it 
would  wound  their  feelings  too  much,  and 
possibly  might  occasion  some  dreadful 
convulsion  among  them,  which  mieht  prove 
£ital  to  the  British  interests  in  Inma,  if 
the  natives  were  now  to  be  called  upon  to 
acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  but  the 
East  India  company !   I  can  hardly  per- 
suade myself  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
is  in  earnest,  when  he  states  tl^se  fables 
and  fancies  to  the  committee  as  sober  truths 
and  serious  propositions,  fit  to  be  ur^ed 
as  arguments  in  deliberation  and  motives 
of  action  to  the  legislature  of  this  kinffdom. 
But,  if  he  be  in  earnest,  I  can  ease  him  of 
his  fears.      The  natives  of  India  know 
nothing  of  the  company's  government,  but 
its  e&ct  upon  themselves.     They  know 
what  the  wealth  of  their  country  was  in 
former  times,  and  how  it  has  been  disposed 
ofl     Do  you  think  that,  by  the  same  ope- 
ntton,  so  many  thousancU  of  individuals 
could  have  been  enridied  in  England,  and 
no  man  impoverished  in  India  ?     Do  you 
believe  it  possible  that   a  hundred    and 
fifty  millions  of  the  substance  of  Bengal 
could  have  been  extracted,  as  they  have 
been  in  one  way  or  other,  by  die  company 
and  their  servants,  and  the  people  not  to 
be  the  poorer  for  it!    Lord  Comwallis 
tells  you  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  pro- 
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perty  left  m  the  country,  except  a  few 
bankers  and  banians  in  the  principal  towns» 
and  that  one  third  of  the  company's  terri- 
tory is  a  jungle  inhabited  by  wild  beasts. 
But,  lUas !  it  would  wound  their  feelings 
if  they  were  not  to  continue  under  the 
government  of  the  East  India  company. 
I  know  not  where  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  picked  up  this  curious  intelligence. 
When  I  was  m'  Bengal  I  can  take  upon 
me  to  affirm  that  the  natives  in  general 
had  no  conception  of  what  was  meant  l)/ 
the  word  company.  Few  of  them  thought 
of  it  at  all,  and,  among  these,  every  man 
had  a  fancy  of  his  own.  With  some  of 
them  a  notion  prevailed  that  the  company 
was  an  old  woman  locked  up  in  a  zenana. 
In  fact,  they  care  but  little  about  -  the 
matter.  As  nur,  however,  as  they  have  any 
idea  or  concern  upon  the  subject  of  go- 
vernment, their  prejudices  and  their  habits 
indine  them  to  prefer  the  sovernment  of 
a  single  person,  with  the  title  of  emperor 
or  king,  to  any  other.  But  the  ri^ht  hon. 
gentleman  tells  us  it  is  too  late,  m  May 
1793,  to  think  of  entering  upon  so  great 
an  operation,  and  to  engage  in  so  many 
difficulties  and  details,  as  must  attend  the 
arrangement  and  execution  of  a  new 
system,  if  the  go^rnment  were  now  to  be 
transferred  from  the  India  company,  and 
vested,  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's person.  If  the  arrangement  requires 
!  timet  why  did  he  not  undertake  die  bu- 
siness at  an  earlier  period?  In  what 
I  manner  has  he  been  employed  for  the  last 
I  three  years  ?  Is  it  only  now  he  knows, 
I  for  the  first  time,  that  the  company's 
\  charter  will  expire  in  April  1794  ?  What 
:  right  has  he  to  plead  his  own  unnecessary 
and  criminal  delays  to  justify  his  present 
equally  criminal  precipitation?  If  the 
business  can  be  no  otherwise  than  ill  done 
j  now,  why  did  he  not  begin  it  at  atime  when 
it  might  have  been  done  properiy  ?  I,  for 
one,  do  not  believe  that  his  conduct,  in 
!  this  instance,  has  really  been  affected 
either  by  delay  or  precipitation;  but  that, 
whether  he  acts  slowly  or  hastily,  it  is 
upon  a  setUed  plan.  But  what  are  these 
wonderful  difficulties  he  talks  of?  He  asks 
us,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  company's 
fortifications  ?  What  allowance  are  we  to 
make  for  them  ?  How  «re  we  to  settle 
with  the  company  for  the  value  of  their 
artillery,  stores,  and  ammunition?  My 
answer  is,  that,  if  the  government  of  the 
country  be  transferred,  the  defences  of 
the  country  must  go  along  with  it.  They 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  territorial  reve- 
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niiesi  aad  tke  commny  wfll  still  have  the 
ben^i  of  them  as  long  as  their  exclintTe 
darter  is  continued.  He  asks  os*  what 
wiU  you  do  with  the  company's  private 
property  in  the  lands?  Would  you  sub- 
ject the  lands  of  the  company  to  any 
.ffovermnent  but  their  own?  I  do  not 
know  what  property  of  this  sort  the  com- 

a  possesses,  nor  what  it  is  he  alludes  to. 
e  only  instance  he  mentions  he  has 
entirely  mistaken  the  fact,  llie  twenty- 
four  pergunnahs>  of  which  he  conceives  the 
company  to  be  Zemindar,  were  indeed 
granted  to  them  by  a  sunnud  of  one  of  the 
riabobs ;  but  it  was  an  act  oi  the  grossest 
▼iolence  and  injustice.  The  Proorietors 
never  relinquished  their  claim,  and,  while 
I  was  in  Bengal,  they  were  at  last  rein- 
stated in  their  right  by  a  resolution  of  the 
S^vernor-genenuand  council,  in  which  Mr. 
astings  and  I  concurred.  But  if  the 
contrary  were  true ;  if  the  company  had, 
as  he  says,  a  private  property  in  these  or 
any  other  lands,  why  should  that  circum- 
stance create  any  difficulty  ?  They  would 
hold  them  on  the  same  terms;  they  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  entitled 
to  the  same  protection  with  all  the  other 
landholders  of  the  country.  The  right 
bon.  gentleman  seems* to  me  to  look  for 
difficulties  where  there  are  none,  as  all 
men  will  do  whose  inclination  or  interest 
will  not  permit  them  to  do  right.  He 
says  that  great  doubts  have  existed  among 
the  persons  whom  he  has  consulted,  and 
among  the  authorities  by  which  he  wislied 
to  be  guided :  that  it  is  true  that  ^tie- 
men,  who  have  served  in  high  stations  in 
India,  have  sent  home  a  mass  of  infonna- 
tion,  particularly  Mr.  Barwell,  Sir  Robert 
Chambers,  Sir  John  Clavering,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, and  Mr.  Hastings ;  that  3ie  materials 
and  documents  communicated  by  these 
gentlemen  were  useful  and  instructive, 
and  that  the  best  use  has  been  made  of 
them;  but  that,  as  to  their  opinions,  they 
never  a^eed  in  any  thing.  With  respect 
to  Mr.  Barwell  and  Sir  Robert  Chambers 
I  can  say  nothing,  as  I  never  henxA  till 
now  that  information  or  opinions,  on  the 

Joints  in  question,  had  been  transmitted 
ome  by  either  of  those  gentlemen.  It 
IS  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Hastings,  if  he 
had  known  Sir  John  Clavering's  opinion 
and  mine  on  any  point,  might  have  been 
inclined  to  oppose  it.  But  that  I  thmk 
might  have  been  accounted  for  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  his  ntuation 
and  ours,  with  relation  to  government 
aad  the  conyany.    Abstracted  from  tiiat 


conrideration,  I  ver^  mudi  doubt  irlse- 
ther  Mr.  Hastines's  cMmuoii  and  was^ 
would  be  found  to  bave  dUfered  materially 
on  any  of  these  genend  qoestioiis.  I  do 
not  believe,  that  if  he  were  now  caBed 
upon  for  a  deliberate  opinion*  he  woidd 
amrm  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  territo- 
rial possessions  ought  to  be  exerciaed  faj 
a  trading  company  in  preference  to  I10 
majesty.    But  of  this  1  am  certatOy  tiutt 

fneru  Clavering,  colonel  Monson,  and 
never  disagreed  upon  any  fundanieotal 
question  of  general  policy,  good  govern- 
ment, and  justice ;  and  that,  in  every 
thing  we  recommended  home  lor  futore 
arrangement,  we  were  of  one  snd  the 


same  mind.  But,  supposing  it 
otherwise,  does  it  follow  that,  became 
diffisrent  opinions  are  entertained  upon  a 
case  of  great  uigency  and  distress,  yom 
are  to  stand  still,  and  do  nothing?  Ibe 
case  is  pressing.  Men  of  distingmshed 
abilities  and  long  experience  recommend 
different  courses.  Tnerefore  follow  none 
of  them.  Doctors  differ.  Let  the  patient 
perish.  This  is  all  I  can  recollect  from 
the  right  hon.  gjentieman's  curious  aigu- 
ment  about  difierences  in  opinion.  It  was 
his  business  to  select  and  to  decide.  Does 
he  mean  to  confess  that  he  is  unequal  to 
his  office  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
recourse  to  arguments  of  every  sort,  ex- 
cept those  which  essentially  belong  to  the 
subject,  to  engage  your  concurrence  in  the 
measure  he  recommends.  Tothepublicbe 
promises  five  hundred  thousand  pomsds 
a  year.  To  the  proprietors  of  Indoi  stock 
an  addition  of  two  per  cent,  to  their  divi- 
dend ;  to  the  directors  a  continiumoe  id 
their  preaent  situation,  which,  however 
nominal  in  point  of  power,  and  degraded 
in  point  of  honour,  has  still,  I  take  for 
granted,  some  secret  conveniencea  and 
charms  to  recommend  it.  Hie  sliipiiing 
interest  is  secured  of  course  by  trc  re- 
newal of  the  commerdai  charter.  One 
monopoly  follows  the  other.  The  < 
pany's  servants  abroad  are  to  have  at 
nel  provided  by  which  they  may  remit  thor 
fortunes  to  England.  In  short.  Sir,  tint 
no  man  may  be  dissatisfied  witb  the  light 
hon.  gentlenian's  scheme,  the  darter  of 
trade,  which  he  cafis  exclusive,  and  pie- 
tends  to  ^rant  to  the  East  India  companj 
alone,  is  m  effiM:t]aid  open  to  any  tumn- 
tiuer,  who  chooses  to  paitfdce  in  it.  AXk 
the  company  have  to  do  is  to  provide  tan- 
nage ana  warriionses  fiirtheei^Mit  aaid 
imm)rt  trade  of  ikidividuab  to  and  firom 
inoia.    I  do  not  Juunr  that  the  oompany 
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will  loae  any  thing  i^  diii  paitictfiatioo. 
The  trade  oflndia,  ibelieve,  neither  can 
be  e£BM:tually  engrosscxl,  nor  is  it  worth 
their  keeping.    Bat  I  object  to  the  fallacy 
and  fraud  of  calling  it  any  longer  an  ex- 
clusive charter.    Ihe  right  hon.  gentle- 
man has  made  himself  personally  answer- 
able to  all  the  parties  I  have  named  for 
the  specific  performance  of  his  engage- 
ments to  each  of  them.    Of  his  success  I 
have  many  doubts  ;  but  let  him  perform 
bis  promises  if  he  can.    Whether  they  are 
effectuated  or  not,  they  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  the  present  deliberation,  as 
bribes,  not  as  arguments.    The  principle 
party  of  all,  in  this  great  legislative  ar- 
rangement, is  completely  abandoned  and 
forgotten ;  I  mean  the  natives  of  India. 
He  may  possibly  make  good  his  promises 
to  all  the  other  parties,  and  yet  not  ad- 
vance a  single  step  towards  the  better  go- 
vemmeiit  of  India.    On  that  subject,  I 
do  not  recollect  that  he  has  said  one  word. 
He  tells  us  indeed  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  continue  the  admirable  system  esta- 
blished for  the  administration  of  the  three 
presidencies,  that  is,  a  single  person  with 
absolute  power,  and  a  non-effective  coun- 
cil .with  great  salaries  and  no  authority. 
The  name  of  a  council,  I  supptise,  is  sum- 
dent.  You  have  a  nominal  council  abroad, 
as  you  have  a  nominal  direction  at  home, 
and  with  just  as  mudi  capacity  to  advise 
as  ihev  nave  power  to  controL    Look 
through  the  whole  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's system,  and  yott  will  see  Chat  the 
pervading  essence  and  principle  of  it  is, 
m  every  mstance,  to  divide  the  ostensible 
from  the  real  power,  and  to  make  one  of 
them  a  doak  and  shelter  for  the  other. 

With  reapect  to  the  renewal  of  the 
companj's  exclusive  charter  to  trade  to 
India,  I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not 
object  to  it.    My  doubt  is,  whether  in  ef- 
tect  it  can  be  made  exclusive,  and  whe- 
ther it  b  even  seriously  intended  to  be 
what  the  title  of  the  measure  professes. 
As  for  the  affirmative  motives^  which  in- 
duce the  right  hon.  eentleman  to  recom- 
mend a  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  the 
arguments  with  which  he  supports  it,  1 
declare  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect 
one  of  Uiem  that  seemed  to  me  to  have 
cither  truth,  reason,  or  conunon  sense 
in  it.    Krst  of  all,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man professes  to  be  seriously  and  exces- 
sively alarmed  himself,  and  to  suppose 
that  we  should  be  so  too,  at  the  immode- 
rate increase  of  influence  which  would  be 
thrown  Into  the  hands  of  the  executive 


power,  if  the  patrons^  inseparable  fW>nr 
the  possession  of  the  territorial  acqui* 
sitions  and  fi-om  the  administration  of  the 
revenues  of  India,  were  directly  vested 
in  the  crown.  This,  it  seems,  would  in- 
deed be  a  formidable  source  of  corrup- 
tion, iflefltothe  disposal  of  the  king's 
ministers,  and  a  just  occasion  of  jealousy 
to  parliament.  But,  as  long  as  the  pa- 
tronage of  India  stands  in  the  name  of  a 
trading  company,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
distributed  by  a  court  of  directors,  all  is 
safe*  You  have  nothmg  to  fear  for  the 
independence  of  parliament.  Ministers 
take  no  share  in  the  appointments  to 
India.  The  influence  of  the  crown  is  not 
increased.  Sir,  I  ask  you,  and  every 
man  who  hears  me,  is  there  any  sincerity 
in  this  language  ?  Is  it  a  &ir  and  honour- 
able dealmg  among  men  f  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  where  is 
this  dangerous  patronage  vested  at  pre- 
sent ?  Will  he  aescend  from  that  charac- 
ter of  frankness  which  his  friends  attribute 
to  him,  and  which  he  professes  himself 
—will  he  submit  to  say  that  it  is  honAfide 
left  to  ^e  court  of  directors  to  dispose  of 
the  powerful  andluorative  offices orlndia ; 
that  governors  and  councillors,  that  the 
judges  and  their  train,  that  the  command- 
ers of  armies,  general  and  field  officers, 
the  chiefs  of  provinces,  and  the  collectors 
of  revenue,  are  really  and  unequivocally 
subject  to  the  unbiassed  nommation  of 
die  court  of  directors  ?  We  fdl  know  that 
tf rectlv  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  that, 
in  all  the  great  and  lucrative  dep«rtments 
of  government,  the'  directors  have  no 
more  real  power  than  I  have.  Like  other 
individuals,  if  they  want  a  service  or  a 
favour,  they  must  carry  their  solicitations 
to  the  fountain  head,  that  is,  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  who  pretends  to 
be  so  much  shocked  at  the  thoughts  of 
patronage,  and  at  the  suspicion  of  pos* 
sessing  it.  Concerning  the  future  arrange- 
ment of  the  immense  standing  army  in 
India,  l2ie  right  hon.  gentleman  has  not 
thought  proper  to  say  one  word ;  yet,  in 
that  department  alone,  every  man  must 
know  that  the  means  of  influence  and  fa- 
vour are  unlimited.  Does  he  mean  to  se- 
parate the  military  from  its  dependence 
on  the  civil  power,  or  to  exercise  this,  as 
he  does  every  other,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  directors?  But,  to  cure  us 
of  all  our  apprehensions  on  the  subject  of 
influence,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  re- 
sorts to  a  distinction  which,  I  think, 
would  never  have  occurred  to  any  but  a 
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very  livdy  imaffiiialioD.    He  does  not  po- 
sitively deny  tKat,  in  the  dispofial  cf  the 
great  situatioDS  and   offices  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment does  not  predominatey  or  at  least 
take  a  considerable  share.    But  this  petty 
patronage,  it  seems,  is  not  worth  your 
notice,  and  ought  to  excite  no  apprehen- 
sion.   You  have  nothing  to  fear,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  be  alarmed,  as  long  as 
the  appointment  of  writers  is  left,  as  he 
assures  you  it  is,  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  court  of  directors !    At  the  same 
time  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  candid 
enough  to  admit,  that  he  certainly  has  in- 
terest enough  with  the  directors  to  obtain 
a  writership,  if  he  thought  fit  to  apply  for 
one.    1  do  not  doubt  it.    What  1  admire 
is  the  wit  and  pleasantry  with  which  he 
exalts  the  importance  and  value  of  this 
branch  of  Indian  patronage  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest.    All  the  powerful  and  lucra- 
tive offices  of  India,  to  which  salaries  and 
emoluments  of  many  thousands  a  year 
are  annexed,  are  of  no  moment  in  the 
question  of  influence,  and  vanish  in  the 
eomparison  with  that  important  and  va- 
luable   privilege,    which  he  bountifully 
leaves  to  the  directors,  namely  the  ap- 
pointment of  writers !  Now  why  it  should 
be  so  extremely  valuable  to  those  gentle- 
men, unless  they  sell  their  nominations, 
I  cannot  comprehend.    Some  of  them  I 
know  have  been  suspected  of  such  a  prac- 
tice.   But,  in  this  sense,  the  value  of  the 
nrivilege  is  venal,  and  gives  no  influence. 
In  my  mind,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
overstated  the  importance  of  these  ap- 
pointments.   I  believe  that  this  branch 
of  the  companv's  service  has  been  greatly 
overloaded,     xou  see  the  numbers,  who 
return  to  £nglandwith  fortunes;  but  you 
hear  nothing  and  take  no  notice  of  a  far 
greater  number,  who  languish  in  India 
m  narrow  circumstances,  or  perish  tliere 
overwhelmed  with  distress.     The    first 
class,  I  very  much  fear,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  second.    The  right  hon. 
I^entleman  is  earnest  in  deprecating  the 
imputation  of  wishing  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown.    But  he  has  some 
serious  objections  to  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  board  of  control.     One  of 
the   original   recommendations    of    that 
board  was,  that  the  business  belonging  to 
it  would  be  performed  by  persons  already 
possessed  of  some  high  and  lucrative  of- 
fices, but  not  attended  with  much  occu- 
pation, whose  time  was  disengaged,  and 
who  wanted  no  salaries  fpr  any  service 


they  could  do,  being  abeady  weB  paid 
for  doing  nothing.  But  things  are  idtwed 
since  this  doctrine  prevailed.  It  has  done 
its  duty.  The  board  is  established,  and 
now  the  memb^s  of  it,  whose  services 
were  intended  to  be  gtatnitoas,  must 
have  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  divided 
among  them. 

The  light  hon.  gentleman  haying,  in  this 
way,  secmred  himself  against  all  suspidoo 
of  aiming  at  a  dangerous  influadce,  for 
himself  or  for  government,  by  means  of 
the  patronage  of  India,  proceeds  to  state 
the  inconveniences,  the  difficulfies,  and 
the  dan^rs,  which  he  conceives  would 
follow,  if  the  trade  were  laid  open*  On 
this  point,  I  desire  it  once  more  to  l>e  re- 
membered that  I  am  at  issue  with  him 
upon  his  arguments,  not  upon  his  pro- 
fessed object.  The  renewal  of  the  clunter 
may  be  proper,  may  be  necessary,  or  may 
be  convenient,  but  not  for  any  of  the 
reasons  which  he  has  assigned*  He  asks 
us,  would  you  encourage  a  spirit  of  colo- 
nization in  India?  Can  England  bear 
the  drain  of  such  numbers  of  its  peoiple  bs 
would  emigrate  with  that  view,  if  the  trade 
were  laid  open  ?  Would  there  not  be  a 
considerable  probabihty  that  msny  of 
those  emigrants  might  be  tempted  to  qiut 
your  proper  territory^  and  enter  into  the 
military  service  of  native  powers,  and  by 
that  means  prove  dangerous  to  your  own 
establishment  ?  My  answer  is,  tfasit  the 
first  part  of  the  danger  he  alludes  to  is 
imaginary;  the  rest  is  better  founded, 
but  not  all  provided  for  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter.  The  dimstte  of 
India  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  security 
against  emigration  of  any  consequence 
from .  England,  for  the  r^  purpose  of 
colonization.  The  real  colonist  can  only 
subsist  by  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Be  assured  that 
these  labours  will  never  be  perfoimed  in 
India,  by  British  hands.  Except  persons 
who  are  in  office,  no  man  eoes  to  India, 
but  to  gather  taxes,  to  trade,  or  to  plun- 
der, that  is,  to  make  a  fortime  as  met  as 
he  can  by  any  means,  and  to  bring  it 
away  with  him.  The  abuse,  against  which 
you  are  bound  to  provide,  and  which  can 
no  way  be  restrained  but  by  a  vigorous 
I  administration  on  the  spot,  prevails  at 
I  present,  and,  more  or  less,  has  existed  at 
all  times, — I  mean  the  facility,  which  ad- 
venturers of  all  sorts  have  found,  in  dis- 
persing themselves  over  the  country, 
where  tlie  licentiousness  of  their  conduct, 
mi  th^  mischiefi  it  produceSf  are  enor- 
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mous.  Of  persons  of  this  description^ 
many,  I  do  not  doubtthave  engird  in 
the  aenrioe  of  the  native  princes.  There 
lies  the  danger.  The  abuse  is  real.  The 
mischief  serious.  Remove  tbem  if  you 
can.  They  have  grown  with  the  company's 
charter,  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  re^ 
newing  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
vehement  in  asserting  that,  if  the  charter 
were  not  renewed,  many  essential  advanta- 
ges wouldbe  lost  to  thiscbuntry^  andto  the 
government,  and  that  diere  is  no  way  of 
securing  them,  but  by  confining  the  trade 
to  an  exclusive  company,  and  vesting  that 
company  with  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  territorial  revenues.  He  says 
truly,  that  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  can 
no  way  be  remitted  home  but  bv  the  me- 
dium of  trade ;  and  then  he  asks  how  is 
that  remittance  to  be  made?    How  is 

fovemment  to  get  their  BOOfiOOL  a  year  ? 
low  are  the  proprietors  to  get  their  in- 
oneased  dividend,  if  the  trade  be  not  con- 
tinued to  the  company,  in  the  form,  and 
with  the  powers,  with  which  it  is  now 
vested  in  them?    My, answer  is,  that  if 
there  be  that  surplus  of  revenue  of  which 
he  proposes  to  avail  himself,  the  amount 
of  It  might  be  paid  into  the  company's 
commercial  treasuries  in  India  for  bills  on 
the  company  in  England,  and  that  this 
might  be  done,  and  every  purpose  of  the 
remittance  answered,  just  as  well  as  it  is 
at  present,  if  the  commerce  were  separated 
from  the  government,  or  even  if  the  ex- 
clusive charter  were  not  renewed.    The 
company  might  Still  be  the  medium  of  the 
remittance.  They  would  buy  their  cargoes 
with  the  money  furnished  them  by  go- 
vernment on  the  spot,  and  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  those  cargoes  the  claims  of  all 
parties  in  England  might  be  satisfied. 
With  or  without  the  management  of  the 
territory,  with  or  without  the  monopoly, 
the  India   company  might  still  be  tne 
channel  and  the  instrument  of  this  service 
to  the  public     The  same  answer  applies 
to  the  intended  increase  of  the  dividend, 
recommended  in  favour  of  the  proprietors, 
iHio,  he  says,  have  hitherto  received  but 
a  very  moderate  profit,  compared  with 
the  great  capital  engaged  by  them  in  this 
trade,  and  the  risks  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed.    His  words,  I  think,  were, 
that  '<  out  of  a  revenue  of  3,700,00tf. 
which  the^  brought  into  England,  they 
had  forth^ownusenomorclthaa4O0,000i. 
a  year,  a  sum  hardly  eoual  to  the  1^^  in- 
terest of  their  capital,  considering  the 
many  risks  which  they  ran."  Here  at  last 


the '.truth  comes  out^  because  it  suits  an 
immediate  purpose  to  confess  it«      The 
proprietors  of  India  stock  have  not  pro- 
fited at  all  by  the  possession  of  an  immense 
territorial  revenue.  I,  for  one,  am  convinced 
they  have  lost  by  it.    The  hon.  gentleman 
says,  that  the  directors  arebusily  employed 
in  forming  some  excellent  schemes  for 
improving  and  extending  the  export  tra<)p 
of  Engluid  to  India,  by  finding  out  new 
markets  for  the  manufactures  and  staple 
commodities  of  this  country;    and  that 
these  beneficial  plans  would  necessarily 
be  defeated,  if  the  exclusive  trade  were 
taken  out  of  their  hands.     In  the  first 
place,   Sir,   I    very  much  question  the 
possibility  of  increasing  our  exports  to 
India  to  any  material  amount,  I  mean  with 
a  rational  security  of  finding  a  profitable 
vent  for  them.     Except  military  stores, 
ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war, 
with  which  it  is  not  your  true  policy  to 
furnish  the  Indian  princes,  the  roaniuTac- 
tures  of  England  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
saleable  in    India,    beyond   the  trifling 
amount  necessary  for  the  consumption  of 
Europeans.    The  company  by  their  char- 
ter were  compelled  to  send  out  a  large 
Quantity  of  broad  cloth  every  year,  and 
tnere  it  was  leH  to  perish  in  the  ware- 
houses. The  select  committee  of  directors, 
in  one  of  their  late  reports  on  this  subject, 
say   that  "  they  can  give  the  court  no 
pleasing  intelligence;    that  the    advices 
from  India  on  uiis  subject  present  a  tire- 
some narrative  of  circumstances,  which 
prevent  their  progress,  and  a  profit  on  the 
sales.    Too  oflen  they  even  state  a  total 
failure  in  the  demand,  &c   So  far  from 
the  presidencies  being  able  to  augment 
these  sales,  they  complain  generally  of  an 
evident  decrease  with  respect  to  woollens 
of  every  denomination.    Large  quantities 
have  remained  for  years  in  the  company^s 
warehouses  unsold.*'    The  government  of 
Bombay  repeatedly  tell  the  directors,  that 
they  can  find  no  purchasers,  and  express 
much  uneasiness  at  seeing  such  a  quantity 
of  cloth  and  long  ells  perishing  in  the 
warehouses  year  af^er  year,  after  striving 
ineffectually  to  procure  a  sale,  &c.    But 
supposing  the  contrary  were  true,  and  that 
the  export  trade  to  India  were  in  its  nature 
capable  of  being  improved  and  extended, 
what  reason  is  were  to  presume  that  this 
object  might  not  be  as  effectually  obtained 
by  an  open  trade,  as  b}r  an  exclusive 
company?     I  fear  you  will  find  that,  as 
long  as  the  manufactures  of  India  are 
worth  bringing  to  Europe;  you  must  pay 
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for  them  in  spede,  Th^poiieiBimiordM 
territorial  revenues  has  made  it  inmeeea- 

.  sary  to  send  silver  to  Bengal;  and  thai  I 
take  to  be  one  of  the  principal  adtaatagai 
we  hare  derived  from  it.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  die  export  of  bullion  to  China 
has  considerably  increased.  In  seven 
years,  from  1785  to  1791  inclusive,  I  find 
n  stated  by  the  committee  of  directors  to 
have  amounted  to  4,352,021/.,  or  above 
621,717/.  a  year.  It  is  true  the  directors 
tell  us  that  the  export  of  silver  to  China 
is  likely  to  decrease  hereafter.  It  may 
be  so.  At  present  we  have  facts  on  one 
side,  and  estimates  on  the  other.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  same  report,  **  the  com- 
mittee do  not  ^  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the 
most  lucrative  and  beneficial  mode  of 
canying  on  the  trade  with  China  from 
Europe  is  by  the  export  of  bullion  ;  yet 
the  company  have  anxiously  seized  every 
opportunity  of  introducing  British  manu- 
factures and  produce  into  China,  not- 
vrithstanding  they  could  have  derived  su- 
perior advantages  from  a  different  conduct." 
The  patriotism  of  the  present  directors  is 
sufficient  to  assure  us,  that  thev  will  be  at 
all  times  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  the  India  company  to  that  of  the  pub- 
lic But  whatif  unfortunately  they  should 
foe  succeeded  by  persons  of  a  more  con<> 
fined  way  of  thinkmg,  who  may  possibly 
feel  themselves  bound  to  prefer  the  par- 
ticular advantage  of  their  constituents  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  at 
large  ?  Now,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman,  in  my  turn,  whether,  if 
every  thing  he  urges  in  fiivour  of  renewing 
the  charter  were  granted,  is  he  sure  that 
it  ]sifihispower,orinthatofthelegisIature, 
to  make  the  trade  to  India  really  and  de 

Jacto  exclusive  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany? Can  he  exclude  Ireland  from 
partaking  in  it  ?  and  would  he,  if  hecotdd, 
while  he  knows  that  the  Bengal  rfver  is 
annually  crowded  witfashipsfrom  America, 
as  well  as  from  diffi^rent  parts  «f  Europe, 
navigating  under  foreicin  colours,  but 
really  freighted  by  Britnh  subjects  and 
loaded  at  Calcutta  with  cargoes  bought 
with  their  money,  and  to  be  afterwards 
smuggled  into  the  British  dominions? 
About  three  weeks  ago,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man told  thecourt  of  directors,  cavalierly 
enough,  but  not  without  reason,  that 
'*  he  was  not  anxious  about  what  their  de- 
cision nught  be ;  being  of  opinion,  that 
the  grant  of  an  exclusive  commerce  to 
India  was  not  very  material  to  the  interests 
either  of  the  East  India  company  or  of 
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thepubHe.  If  so,  diaeoniH 
may  be  eorioaa  to  kaow,  to9  what  i 
he  now  insists  90  vebeiMntly  on  the  ae- 
oessity  of  reMwing  the  charter.  WMhe 
in  earnest  an  that  dedaxiation,  or  did  he 
only  make  use  of  it  as  an  artifidsi  vatptmce 
to  drive  the  directors  to  his  purpoae? 

I  have  ghrmyMi  my  opinion  c^  as  many 
of  the  partioulats  of  ttie  Imml  gentleoion's 
propositions^  as  I  have  been  aUe  to  re- 
collect.   If  the  plan  of  oonttimiDg  the 
government  of  so  grant  a  tmiiUMf  m  the 
hands  of  a- trading  comnony  were  real  sbmI 
efiective,  if  it  soionsly  meant  vriiat  it 
professed,  i  should  think  it  liable  tathe 
most  serious  and  solid  objectioiis.     But* 
when  I  know  that  directly  the  revesae  it 
the  fact,  whenlseethenaoaeof  theeooH 
pany  held  up  as  a  mask  and  a  ataUdng 
horse  to  shelter  the  operatioiia  of  a  red 
power  which  sknlks  behind  it,  that  tins 
power  engrosses   every  thing,  while  it 
pretends  to  take  nothii^,  I  should  be 
afraid  of  using  nnparlianmtary  language, 
if  I  permitted  myself  to  say  what  I  think 
of  the  whole  measure.    I  mean  therefore 
to    express   mysdf  with  cantioii,    widi 
reserve  and  moderation,  when  I  any,  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  compoaition  of  bodprin* 
ciples  wiUi  worse  practice,    of  amnd 
theories  carried  into  execution  in  the 
most  suspicious  fonn  of  fidlacy  and  de- 
lusion frxxn  beginning  to  end.     As  an 
operation  pretending  to  geniua  or  con- 
trivance, wnat  is  it  but  a  poor,  flat,  pitifiil 
conclusion  from  premises  that  announced 
aud  demanded  some  grand  measure,  some 
capital  arrangement,  die  result  of  dm 
inmury  and  penetration,  condacted  wm 
inpnsUy  and  enlightened  by  experience, 
and  fit  to  be  proposed  by  a  statesman,  to 
die  legislature  ot  a  great  kingdom,  for  the 
better  goverament  of  another  ?    I  cannot 
believe  it  possible  that  this  can  be  the  pJsi 
which  the  rijffat  hon  gcndeman  has  had 
hitherto  in  view.    If  it  be^  I  am  sore  that 
all  his  ostensible  labours  and  inquiries 
about  Indian  aSurs  have  been  ooaspbtely 
dirown  away. 

General  Smiih  dionght  the  right  hoa. 
secretary  would  have  been  mmting  la 
himself,  to  the  coinpany ,  and  to  the  oonn- 

5\  if  he  hadhrought  fonmrd  psopMtioDS 
any  other  nature  than  those  which  he 
had  done.  He  was  decidedly  against  an 
open  trade.  So  fiur  from  die  company's 
affiurs  having  been  better  before  they  lad 
territorial  possessions,  losd  Ciive*s  -sqc- 
cesses  in  1757  were  the  sidvudon  of  die 
company;  for  had  not  dmae 
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happened,  they  would  have  been  bank* 
rupt.  The  poMewions  of  the  company 
were  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than 
thoae  of  any  nabob  in  the  country. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  After 
which,  the  chairman  reported  progress, 
and  adced  leave  to  sit  again. 

IMnde  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  Motion  re' 
Mpeding  Lard  Auckland's  Memorial  to  the 
States  GentroL']  April  SS.  Mr.  Sheridan 
asdd,  that  the  motion  which  he  should 
have    the  honour  of  submitting  to  the 
House,  was  one  that  not  only  involved 
the  character  of  the  right  hon.  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exdiequer  and  the  whole  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  but  also  the  cha- 
racter of  me  British  nation.    It  had  in 
view  the  calling  lor  an  explanation  of  tlie 
real  intent,  nature,  purpose,  and  object  of 
the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged.    In 
the  course  of  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  im  the  present  war,  on  one 
subject  there  had  been  a  concurrence  of 
opinion,    whatever    difierence   subsisted 
on  others— that  the  increasing  power  and 
ambitious  views  of  France  should  be  re- 
sisted and  our  allies  protected.    On  the 
subject  of  the  war,  three  different  opinions 
had  prevailed ;  the  first  thought  it  a  war 
of  necessitv,  but  limited  as  to  its  objects. 
The  secood,  in  which  he  classed,  thought 
that  no  adoiinistration  should  permit  the 
independence  of  this  country  to  be  in 
danger  from  the   exorbitant  power  of 
France,  or  the  rights  of  o«r  awes  to  be 
invaded ;  yet,  thimcing  thesecuritv  of  this 
country,  and  indemnification  to  Holland 
might  have  been  obtained  by  negociation, 
they  thoo^t  the  war,  at  the  jperiod  it 
occurred,  not  necessary.    A  third  class 
viewed  the  power  of  France  as  much  less 
pernicious  than  the  principles  she  had 
adopted,  and  abhorring  the  conduct  of 
those  in  authority  there,  thought  venge- 
ance and  extermmation  to  those  men  and 
those  principles  were  objects  whidi  this 
country  was  bound  in  interest  and  in  duty 
to  pursue.    He,  and  those  with  whom  hie 
haa  the  pkasure   to  agree,  had  endea« 
voured  to  dmw  from  those  gentlemen 
something  like  a  definition  of  the  extent 
to  which  their  principles  would  lead  them ; 
but  nothing  like  an  explanation  had  been 
given  upon  that  point.    This  day,  how- 
ever, he  was  determined  to  put  that  sub- 
ject to  the  test,  and  he  should  maintain 
thatmmisters  had  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples of  thcwar,  upon  which  alone  they 
had  the  ooDcutsence  of  the  country,  and 


the  onlv  principle  they  themselves  were 
fond  of  prcrfessmg,  namely,  to  keep  faith 
with  our  allies,  to  check  the  aggrandize'* 
ment  of  France,  and  to  preserve  Uie  safety 
of  this  country.  If  in  entering  upon  this 
subject  any  gentleman  expected  that  he 
should  be  broi^ht  to  pledge  himself  in  Uie 
least  degiee  with  respect  to  the  principles 
or  the  politics  of  lord  Auckland,  or  that  he 
should  be  influenced  by  sny  consideratiox^ 
with  regard  to  that  nobleman,  such  gen- 
tleman would  certainly  be  disappointed; 
for  he  must  frankly  ^lare,  that  perso- 
nail j^  against  him,  or  any  other  person  in 
administration,  he  had  no  ill  will,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  he  did  not  respect  or  esteem  the 
man;  he  would  say  no  more  upon  that 
subject,  because  he  was  not  present ;  in 
all,  therefore  ,  that  he  should  say  of  him, 
he  begged  to  be  understood  as  spealdng 
of  his  majesty's  minister  at  the  Hague. 
In  this  view,  he  must  say,  that  he  disap- 
proved of  every  memorial  that  noble  lord 
nad  set  his  name  to,  from  the  first  difr* 
turbances  in  France,  down  to  the  signing 
that  of  the  5  th  of  the  present  month,  upon 
which  the  motion  he  should  conclude  with 
would  be  founded.  All  he  was  concerned 
in  was  marked  by  a  sort  of  officious  os* 
tentation,  which  ill  became  ^he  character 
he  ought  to  represent.  Instead  of  Uie 
moderate  langui^e  of  a  minister,  desirous 
to  show  that  he  was  only  on  ambassador, 
he  i^peared  alwsjrs  in  the  style  of  a  vice- 
roy, whose  business  it  was  to  dictate  and 
command.  The  pi^er  with  which  he 
announced  the  war  with  France  was  of 
this  haughty,  arrogant  style,  in  which  he 
called  die  national  assembly  of  France 
miscreants.  Such  language  was  not  only 
improper,  but,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  inexcusable;  it  was  not  the 
effect  of  an  overpowering  warmth,  which 
frequently  accompanied  the  animation  of 
delMite:  they  were  the  cool,  collected 
words  of  an  ambassador,  who  ought  to 
have  reflected  that  he  cepresdnteid  the 
king  and  the  people  of  England,  both  of 
whom,  he  was  sure,  would  be  ashamed  of 
such  expressions.  Such  expressions  could 
answer  no  good  purpose;  neither  our  sol- 
diers nor  our  sailors  would  enlist  the 
sooner,  or  fi^ht  the  better  for  it ;  and  the 
people  of  this  country  ought  n«it  to  be 
supposed  to  agree  to  use  harsh  words 

rnst  those  who  had  the  direction  of 
public  force  of  a  natioa>  slill  less  that 
they  could  instruct  their  ambassador  to 
be  a  blusterer :  such  conduct  would  be 
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disgraceful  and  ignominioiis.  Here,  to 
illustrate  this  point*  Mr«  Sheridan  made 
a  quotation  from  Vattel,  who  says,  that 
nations  at  war  ought  to  abstain  from  all 
harsh  expressions  of  hatred,  animosity, 
or  contempt  of  each  other,  ftc.  Tms 
appeared  to  him  to  contain  so  good  and 
necessary  a  lesson  to  lord  Auckland,  that 
in  the  next  dispatches  a  copy  of  it  ought 
to  be  sent  him.  With  regard  to  the  par* 
ticular  paper  of  the  5th  of  April,  he  ob- 
jected to  It  not  only  on  account  of  its 
singular  indecency,  but  also  on  account 
of  Its  opening  and  disclosing  a  new  prin- 
ciple for  cariying  on  the  war ;  a  principle 
hitherto  in  this  country  entirely  without 
foundation.  The  first  translation  from 
the  French,  stated,  <<  That  some  of  these 
detestable  regicides  are  now  in  such  a  situa- 
don,  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  the 
sword  of  the  law.*'  But  from  that  which 
was  now  upon  the  table,  a  new  colour 
was  attempted  to  be  given  to  the  sentence, 
by  saying  <<  liable  to  be  subjected  to  the 
sword  ofthe  law ;"  this,  he  said,  was  not 
warranted  by  the  original ;  for  the  plain 
sense  of  the  sentence  was,  that  Uiese 
persons  might  be  sacrificed,  because  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  Again, 
the  pap^r  stated  a  recital  of  a  former  de- 
claration, that  his  Britannic  majesty  and 
their  high  mightinesses  would  not  mil  to 
pursue  the  most  e£Bcacious  measures  to 
prevent  thepersons,  who  might  themselves 
be  guilty  of  so  atrocious  a  crime,  from 
finding  any  asylum  in  their  respective 
states.  To  which  the  Dutch  gave  answer, 
that  they  will  refuse  any  asylum  to  such 
persons ;  that  they  will  drive  them  away; 
but  not  one  word  about  putting  them  to 
death.  The  war  was  declared  on  the  21  st 
of  January,  and  there  the  matter  rested 
till  the  5th  of  April — and  for  what  reason  ? 
Because  it  was  not  until  this  time  the 
commissioners  of  the  Convention  came 
into  custody.  It  was  only  then  necessary 
to  say,  that  these  regicides  should  be 
subjected  to  the  sword  of  the  law,  which 
was,  in  other  words,  that  thej  should  be 
put  to  death.  If  ministers  said  they  gave 
no  instructions  for  this,  he  should  be  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  very  glad  to  hear  it ; 
because  then  the  nation  would  be  res- 
cued, and  the  infomy  would  only  fall  upon 
the  individual.  The  noble  lord  proceeded 
to  state  in  his  Memorial,  that  the  divine 
vengeance  seemed  not  to  have  been  tardy. 
Upon  this  he  had  only  to  observe,  that 
we  were  engaged  in  a  war,  which  for  our 
safety  we  had  pursued,  to  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  its  originally  avowed  object;  and 
with  regard  to  the  divine  vengeance,  from 
motives  of  respect,  decorum,  and  piety, 
we  ought  to  be  silent.  Hie  Memorial 
was  as  follows : 

Memorial  presented  on  the  5th  of  this 
month  by  the  British  and  Inoperial 
Ministers  to  the  States  GeneraL 

**  Hants  et  Puissans  Seigneurs; — vilest 
connu  que,  vers  la  fin  du  mois  de  Septem- 
bre  de  Fann^  demise,  S.  M.  Britannique 
ic  V.  H.  P.  ont  donn6  de  concert  /'assu- 
rance solemnelle,  que  dans  le  cas,  od  ie 
danger  imminent  qui  mena9oit  dolors 
les  jours  de  L.  M.  tr^s-Chr^tiennes  &  de 
leur  famille  se  r^isit,  S.  M.  &  L.  H:  P.  ne 
manqueroient  pas  de  prendre  les  mesoiea 
les  plus  efficaces,  pour  empecher  que  lea 
personnes  qui  se  seroient  renduea  coupa- 
bles  d'une  crime  aussi  atroce,  ne  trou- 
vassent  aucun  asyle  dans  leurs  ^tats  ie&- 
pedtife.  Cet  ^v^nement,  ^u'on  pressen- 
toient  avec  horreur,  a  eu  heu ;  dr  la  ven- 
geance Divine  paroit  ne  s'^tce.  pas  long- 
tems  fait  attendre.  Quelques-una  des  ces 
d^testables  regicides  sont  d6jit  dans  le  cas 
de  pouvoir  §tre  soumis  au  glaive  de  la  loL 
Les  autres  sont  encore  au  milieu  du  pen- 
pie,  qu'ils  ont  plong6  dans  un  ablme  de 
maux,  &  auquellefismiine,  ranarcliie,  etla 
guerre  civile  pr6parent  de  nouveilea  cala- 
mity. Enfin,  tout  ce  ^ue  nous  voyons  ar- 
river  ccmcourt  i  nous  fiure  regarder  comme 

rkchaine  la  fin  de  ces  malheureux,  dcmt 
demence  &  les  atrocit^s  ont  ptoptre 
d'^ouvante  &d*indignation  tous  ceux  qui 
tiennent  aux  principes  de  religion,  de 
morale,  &  d'human^, 

<'  En  consequence,  les  Soussifn&t  son- 
mettent  au  jugement  6clair6 &  ilia sagesse 
deVosHautes-PuissanceSysielles  netrouve- 
roient  pas  convenable  d*employer  tous  les 
mcnrens  qui  sont  en  leur  pouvoir,  pour 
dmndre  r  entr^  de  leurs  6tats  en  Europe, 
ou  de  leurs  colonies  i  tous  oeux  des 
membres  de  la  soidisante  Convention  Na- 
tionale,  ou  du  pr^tendu  Conseil  Executi^ 
qui  ont  pris  part,  directement  ou  indirecte- 
ment,  audit  crime,  &  s'ils  ^toient  dkcoxk' 
varts  arrdt^a  de  les  fiure  livrer  entre  les 
mains  de  la  justice  pour  senrir  de  lefoa  & 
d'exemple  au  genre  numain. 
(  Signe  )     AucKi,AND. 

<<  Louis  C.  DB  STARHaMBSaG.** 

**  Fait  h  la  Haye^  ce 
5  Avril,  179S." 

T&ANSLATIOK. 

<<High  and  Mighty  Lords  ;~It»kaown 
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that  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, last  year,  his  Britannic  majesty  and 
your  high  mightinesses  gave,  in  concert, 
a  solemn  assurance,  that  in  case  the  immi- 
nent danger  which  then  threatened  the 
lives  of  tneir  most  Christian  Majesties, 
and  their  family,  should  be  realised,  his 
majesty  and  your  high  mightinesses  would 
not  fail  to  talce  the  most  efficacious  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  persons  who  might 
render  themselves  guilty  of  so  atrocious 
a  crime  from  finding  any  asylum  in  your 
respective  dominions.  This  event,  which 
was  foreseen  with  horror,  has  taken  place, 
and  the  Divine  vengeance  seems  not  to 
have  been  tardy.  Some  of  these  detestable 
regicides  are  already  in  such  a  situation  that 
they  may  be  subjected  to  the  sword  of  the  law. 
The  rest  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a  peo- 
ple whom  they  have  plunged  into  an  abyss 
of  evils,  and  for  whom  famine,  anarchy, 
and  civil  war  are  preparing  new  calamities. 
In  short,  every  thinff  that  we  see  happen, 
induces  us  to  consider  as  at  hand  the  end 
of  these  wretches,  whose  madness  and 
atrocities  have  filled  with  terror  and  indig- 
nation all  those  who  respect  the  principles 
of  religion,  morality,  and  humanity. 

'<  The  undersigned,  therefore,  submit  to 
the  enlightened  judgment  and  wisdom  of 
your  high  mightmesses,  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  employ  all  the  means  in 
your  power  to  prohibit  from  entering  your 
states  in  Europe,  or  your  colonies,  all 
those  members  of  the  self-titled  National 
Convention,  or  of  the  pretended  Executive 
Council,  who  have  directly  or  indirectly, 
participated  in  the  said  crime ;  and  if  they 
should  be  discovered  and  arrested,  to  de- 
hVer  them  up  to  justice*  that  they  may 
serve  as  a  lesson  and  example  to  numkincL 
(Signed)  Auckland. 

"  £ouis  C.  deStarhemberg.*** 

*«  Done  at  the  Hague  this 
5th  of  April,  1793.*' 

These  men  were  delivered  up  by  the 
treachery  of  Dumourier,  and  lord  Auck- 
land recommended  to  the  Dutch,  that 
they  mieht  be  murdered  and  assassinated. 
He  wiraed  to  know  if  it  was  possible  for 

*  The  translation  above  given  is  the  same 
with  that  orieinally  inserted  in  roost  of  the 
newspapers ;  from  which  the  translation  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  differs,  by 
substituting  for  the  sentence  printed  in  italics 
ySome  of  these  detestable  regicides  are  already 
ttt  the  case  to  be  liable  to  be  subjected  to  the  stoord 
^  the  Ibw— and  for  wretches^  (m4l/i€ur€us) 
unhappy  persons. 
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a  more  horrid  principle  to  be  entertained, 
or  one,  if  followed  up,  more  likely  to  be 
attended  with  more  norrid  consequences* 
Could  we  suppose  that  the  French  would 
not  retaliate?  What,  then,  would  result? 
a  general  massacre  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 
The  fate  of  those  people,  it  seemed,  was  to 
be  a  lesson  and  example  to  mankind.  He 
was  sure  the  people  of  this  country  de- 
tested such  lessons  and  examples,  it  re- 
minded him  of  a  proclamation  recommend- 
ing the  extermination  of  America  during 
that  war,  and  while  the  noble  lord  (Auck- 
land) was  commissioner  there,  and  to  which 
there  was  a  very  sensible  prote8t,which  waa 
supposed  to  be  the  production  of  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr. Burke)  now  in  the 
Hou^e.  This  was  drawn  up  after  the  able 
speeches  of  Mr.Fox,  Mr.Powys,  and  others 
in  that  House,  and  the  dukes  of  Graflon  and 
Richmond  in  the  other,  and  was  signed  b^ 
a  great  number  of  the  first  persons  in  this 
country.  This  protest  admirably  explained 
the  fatal  effects  of  attempting  the  destruc- 
tion or  dismemberment  oi  an  empire. 
But  to  return  to  the  paper  of  the  5tn  of 
April,  he  objected  to  it  for  a  reason  which 
was  independent  of  the  general  ground  he 
had  already  stated;  it  was  that  of  declar- 
ing all  peace  with  the  people  of  France 
utterly  unattainable,  until  there  should  be 
dictated,  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
combined  powers,  a  certain  form  of  go- 
vernment to  France.  Were  we,  he  asked, 
at  war  with  the  nation  of  France  at  this 
moment  ?  If  the  principle  on  which  we 
proceeded  to  the  war  was  followed,  he 
would  say  that  we  were  not  at  war  with 
the  nation  of  France.  The  object  we  pro- 
fessed to  have  in  view  was  accomplished ; 
and  we  should  negociate  with  those  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  public  force.  ^  Of 
what  use  was  it  for  us  to  call  their  armies 
a  banditti  of  robbers,  and  their  mariners 
pirates  ?  At  last  we  must  negociate  with 
them,  or  go  the  length  of  destroying  them 
altogether ; — a  fruitless  and  a  vain  attempt ! 
Was  it  the  object,  or  was  it  not,  of  this  war, 
on  our  part,  to  assist  the  conspiracy  to 
dictate  a  form  of  government  to  France^ 
or  totally  to  destroy  the  whole  nation  ? 
Let  the  minister  speak  fairly  out  upon 
that  subject.  The  people  of  England 
ought  to  know  what  were  the  views  of  the 
minister  upon  this  war,  and  to  what  extent 
it  was  to  be  carried,  that  they  might  not 
be  proceeding  under  a  delusion.  Suppos- 
ing we  had  gained  our  original  purpose,  he 
wanted  to  Imow  how  peace  was  to  be  ob- 
tained, without  negociatkm  with  those  who 
[3Z] 
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have  the  exercise  of  the  gpvernment.    If 
we  countenanced  the  Memorial  of  lord 
Auckland,  we  should  8^y>  that  the  whole 
]i^ational  Convention,  all  the  members  of 
the  districts,  in  short,  abput  eight  or  nine 
^iiliops  of  people,  must  be  put  to  death, 
before  we  can  negociate  for  peace.     Sup- 
posing that  we  were  to  join  the  conspiracy 
to  dictate  a  fofm  of  government  to  France, 
be  then  should  wish  to  know  what  sort  of 
government  it  was  that  we  were  to  insist 
on.     Were  we  to  take  the  form  of  it  from 
that  exercised  hy  the  emperor — or  that  of 
the  king  of  Prussia — or  was  it  to  be  formed 
by  the  lady  who  so  mildly  conducted  the 
drairs  of  l^ussi^—pr  were  they  all  to  lay 
their  heads  together,  and,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  pope,  dictate  a  form  of  govern- 
ment to  France?     Were  the  French  to 
have  a  constitution,  such  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  was  likely  to  ap- 
plaud ?    Indeed,  he  feared,  that  this  was 
|iot  yet  settled ;  and  there  were  various  spe- 
cimens of  what  had  been  already  thought 
of  by  different  powers;  there  were  two  mani« 
festoes  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  the  one 
promised  the  form  ofgovernment  chosen  by 
themselves,  in  which  they  agreed  to  have  a 
monarchy ;  and  afterwards  iri  the  course  of 
ibur  days,  this  promise  was  retracted  in 
consequence  of  the  accession  of  Dumou- 
rier  to  the  confederacy — what  would  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  ^Mr.  Burke  J  sav,if 
they  should  not  ^ive  toe  French  the  toxta 
of  the  constitution  of  Poland,  or  would 
he    content  himself  with  saying,    they 
ought  not  to  have  such  a  constitution  ? 
He  believed  that  neither  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  nor  any  of  his  supporters, 
would  say  any  thing  at  present  upon  that 
subject.    It  appeared,    however,  some- 
what mysterious,  perhaps,  that  after  the 
congress  at  Antwerp,   in  which  Great 
Britain  was  not  unrepresented,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  combined  powers  had  altered, 
and  that  a  much  more  sanguinary  mode 
was  to  be  pursued  against  France  than 
had  been  before  intended,   and  perhaps 
the  time  might  come  when  the  parties 
inj^ht  follow  the  example  set  by  the  ma- 
nitesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  af- 
firm that  these  were  threats  which  were 
not  intended  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
But  this  was  not  the  way  to  amuse  us. 
The  people  of  £n^;land  would  not  long 
be  content  to  remaio  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
object  of  the  war.    Again  he  must  ask, 
what  was  the  object  of  our  pursuit  in 
conjunction  wiUi  the  other  powers  agauiat 
Icxmo^'i  W4W  it  to  restore  the  ancient 


despotism  of  that  nation  ?     T^iia^  would 
please  some  people  he  knew,  particularly 
emigrants,  but  nothing  would  be  so  hateful 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  or  any  other 
where  there  existed  the  least  love  of  free- 
dom ;  nor  couldany  thing  be  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
Europe.    Were  we  to  join  Dumourier  in 
a  declaration  not  to  rest  until  we  had 
put  to  death  those  detestable  regicides, 
calling  themselves  philosophers,  and  all 
the    miscreants  who   had  destroyed    all 
lawful  autliority  in  France  ?    If  we  were, 
he  would  venture  to  say,  this  would  be  a 
war  for  a  purpose  entirely  new  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  as  it  was  calle  d 
a  war  of  vengeance,  he  must  say,  that  we 
arrogated  to  ourselves  a  right  which  be- 
longed to  the  Divinity,  to  whom  alon  e 
vengeance  ought  to  be  left.    If  the  minis- 
ter said,  that  on  our  part  there  was  no 
intention  to  interfere  m  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  France,  he  must  then  ask 
what  were  the  views  of  the  other  powers, 
with    whom  we  now  acted  in   concert 
against  France.    Was  it  to  make  a  parti- 
tion of  France,  as  tliey  did  of  Poland? 
Or  should  he  be  told,  that  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  affairs  of  France  under  the  pre- 
sent power,  he  was  talking  of  none  who 
ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a  people ;  that 
the  sans  culottes  were  too  contemptible  a 
race  to  be  mentioned ;  he  would  say,  he 
meant  to  ask  what  was  to  become  of  the 
whole  nation  of  France  ?    If  he  was  told 
that  it  was  impossible  for  tlie  crowned 
heads,  acting  in  concert  upon  this  great 
occasion,  to  have  any  but  just  and  ho- 
nourable views,  he  would  answer,  that  the 
subject  was  of  too  much  magnitude  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  in  such  a  manner,  and  in 
his  suspicions  he  was  justi6ed  by  the  ex- 
ample, and  fortified  by  Uie  observatioa 
of  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Jcnkinson) 
with  respect  to  the  father  of  the  present 
emperor,  that  no  man  ought  to  take  his 
word  for  one  hour.    No  material  afte- 
ration,  he  believed,  had  taken  place  in  th^ 
views  of  that  court  since  the  death  of  ^hat 
prince,  nor  of  others  in  the  preset  con- 
federacy.   Were  we  to  forget  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  encourag^   the    Bra- 
banters  to  revolt,  and  then  left  them  to 
their  fate  ?    Were  we  to  forget  the  i^ecent 
conduct  with  respect  to  Po&hd  ?    Were 
we  to  forget  the  taking  of  Dabtzic  and 
Thorn  ?    Indeed,  he  thought,  that  those 
who  every  day  tojd  us  in  pompldois  fan- 
guag^    of  the   i;iec^ssi.ty  there  vap  ^^^ 
kings,  and  of  th^  service  they  did  to  th? 
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cense  of  humanity*  should  lit  least  have 
roiuned  the  public  the  pain  of  thinking  of 
these  subjects,  by  not  entering  into  the 
views  of  uiat  unnatural  confederacy.  In- 
deed, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dis- 
miss the  consideration  of  Poland,  without 
adverting  to  an  eloquent  passage  in  the 
work  of  a  right  hon.- gentleman »  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion there.  [Here  Mr.  Sheridan  quoted 
a  passage  respecting  Pokund  from  Mr. 
Burke's  Appeal  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Whi^s.] 

With  respect  to.  the  future  views  of  the 
different  powers,  the v  might  best  be  con- 
jectured by  what  had  already  happened. 
The  empress  of  Russia,  upon  the  sin- 
cerity or  whose  motives,  and  integrity  of 
whose  actions,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
previous  to  the  attack  on  Poland,  among 
other  things  in  her  manifesto,  said  by  her 
minister— »<<  From  these  considerations, 
her  imperial  majesty,  my  most  gracious 
mistress,  as  well  to  indemnify  herself  for 
her  many  losses,  as  for  the  future  safety 
of  her  empire  and  the  Polish  dominions, 
and  for  the  cutting  off  at  once,  for  ever, 
all    future   disturbances    and    frequent 
changes  of  government,  has  been  pleased 
now  to  take  under  her  swav>  and  to  unite 
for  ever  to  her  empire,  the  rollowihg  tracts 
of  land,  with  all  their  inhabitants*''    This 
was  the  language  by  which  the  confede- 
rates were  to  justify,  perhiqps,  the  future 
taking  under  their  sway,  and  uniting  for 
ever  to  their  empire,  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  FVance.    We  nad  heard  much  of 
the  abominable  systemofaiBliation  adopted 
by  the  French ;  but  diis  waa  a  Russian 
impartial  affiliation,  and  no  doubt  the 
confederate  powers  approved  of  it.    In 
like  manner  will  th^  affiliate  all  France, 
if  they  can.    So  win  they  England,  when 
they  have  it  in  their  power ;  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  tf  we  joined  in  that  infk- 
mous  confederacy,  and  the  people  agreed 
to  it,  England  would  deserve  to  be  so 
treated.    The  empress  then  proceeded  to 
state  what  she  expected  for  the  favour  she 
had  conferred — <<  her  imperial  majesty 
expects  from  the  gratitude  of  her  new 
subje<^ts,  that  they,  being  placed  by  her 
bounty  on  an  equality  with  Russians, 
shall,  in  return,  transfer  their  love  of 
their  former  country  to  the  new  one,  and 
live  i^  future  attached  to  so  great  and 
generous  an  empress."    On  an  equality 
^th  Russians!    This    was    a   glorious 
equality— liable  to  be  sent  to  Siberia  with 
other  Kusskm  slaves.    For  this  mighty 


favour  they  were  to  traiis&r  the  whole 
love  they  had  for  their  native  country,  to 
Russia,  their  new  and  happy  land;  for 
the  same  minister  of  this  equitable  and 
generous  empress  proceeded  to  say,  <<  I 
therefore  now  inform  every  person,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that,  within 
one  month,  they  must  take  the  oath  of 
alle&iance  before  the  witnesses  whom  I 
shall  appoint ;  and  if  any  of  the  gentle- 
men, or  other  ranks  possessing  real  or 
immoveable  property,  regardless  of  their 
own  interest,  should  reuise  to  take  the 
oath  prescribed,  three  months  are  allowed 
for  the  sale  of  their  immoveables,  and 
their  free  departure  over  the  borders; 
after  the  expiration  of  which  term,  all 
their  remaining  property  shall  be  confis^ 
rated  to  the  crown."  llealiy,  after  such 
specimens,  one  would  have  supposed,  but 
for  the' well-ftmown  character  of^the  coun- 
cil of  these  confederate  powers,  they  were 
actuated  by  madness,  or  they  would  not 
thus  think  of  insulting  the  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature.  But  this  was  not  dl ;  mere 
gratitude  was  not  enough-^an  oath,  it 
seemed,  must  be  taken,  for-— <<  The 
clergy,  both  high  and  low,  as  pastors  of 
their  flocks,  are  expected  to  set  the  ex- 
ample in  taking  the  oath ;  and  in  the  daily 
service  in  their  churches,  they  must  pray 
for  her  imperial  majesty,  for  lier  success* 
sor  the  meat  duke  Paul  Petrovitz,  and 
for  all  tne  imperial  family,  according  to 
the  formula  wtiich  shall  be  given  them.*^ 
Here,  again,  there  was  evidence  of  a 
great  and  good  mind ;  for  this  pious  em^ 
press  was  determined,  that  perjury  should 
be  very  general  in  her  dominions,  and 
that  the  example  should  be  set  by  the 
clergvi— Mr.  Sheridan  then  proceeded 
to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  ot  the  great 
and  good  king  of  Prussia  with  respect  to 
Dantzic,  as  specified  in  what  he  called  his 
reasons  fpr  taking  possession  of  part  of 
Poland  with  his  military  forces. 

Now,  after  this,  he  wished  to  know  whe« 
therany  robbery  that  had  been  committed 
by  the  most  desperate  of  the  French,  of 
whether  any  of  their  acts,  were  more  in-' 
famous  than  this  i  Of  what  consequence 
was  it  to  anyone  whether  he  was  plundered 
by  a  man  with  a  white  feather  in  his  hat, 
or  by  one  with  a  night  cap  on  his  head  ? 
If  there  could  be  any  difference,  the  so- 
lemnity with  which  the  thing  was  done  was 
an  aggravation  of  the  insult.  The  poorer 
sort  of  the  French  could  plead  distress, 

Iand  could  also  say  that  they  had  endured 
the  hardships  of  a  winter,  campaign.    But 
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here  was  nothing  but  a  naked  robbery^ 
without  any  part  taken  in  the  cakunity 
which  gave  birth  to  it.     Crowned  heads^ 
lie  thought,  were  at  present  led  by  some 
fatal  infatuation  to  degrade  themselyes 
^d  injure  mankind.    But  some  it  seemed 
regarded  an^  atrocity  in  monarchs,  as  if 
it  had  lost  its  nature  by  not  being  com- 
mitted by  low  and  vulgar  agents.    A  head 
with  a  crown,  and  a  head  with  anightcapi 
totally  altered  the  moral  quality  of  actions; 
robbery  was  no  longer  robbery ;  and  death, 
inflicted  by  a  hand  wielding  a  pike  or 
swaying  a  scepter»  was  branded  as  murder 
or  re^vded  as  innocent.    This  was  a  fatal 
principle: to  mankind,  and  monstrous  in 
the  extreme.    He  had  lamented  early  the 
change    of  political  sentiments  in   this 
country  which  indisposed  Englishmen  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.     The  worst  part  of 
the  revolution  in  France  was,  that  they 
had  disgraced  the  cause  they  pretended 
to  support.    However,  none  would  deny 
that  it  was  highly  expedient  to  know  the 
extent  of  our  alliance  with  powers  who 
had  acted  so  recently  in  the  manner  he 
had  represented,  and  to  have  the  object 
of  our  pursuit  in  this  war  distinctly  known. 
The  minister  might  perhaps  in  future  come 
down  to  the  House  and  say  he  was  sorry, 
but  it  had  become  highly  necessary  to  in- 
terfere with  the  power  of  Britain  farther, 
as  the  crowned  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Europe  could  not  agree  about  the  parti« 
tion  of  France,  or  t^Eit  sudi  a  disposition 
was  about  to  take  place,  that  we  should 
be  worse  off  than  if  we  had  let  France 
remain  as  she  was.    Those  who  feared  the 
attachment  of  men  to  French  principles, 
argued  wrong ;  from  the  efiect  of  the  ex- 
periment they  would  never  be  popular ; 
nothing  but  crimes  and  misery  was  the 
result   of  all    the    accounts  from   that 
country.     If  the  peasant  had  been  repre- 
sented happy  and  contented,  dancing  in 
his  vineyard,  surrounded  witli  a  prosperous 
and  innocent  family— If  such  accounts 
had  come,  their  principles  would  have 
been  gladly  received ;  at  present  we  heard 
of  nothing  but  want  and  carnage— very 
unattracting  indeed.     More  danger,  he 
thought,  arose  from  a  blind  attachment  to 
power,  which  gained  security  from  the 
many  evils  abounding  in  France.    On  the 
same  princip}e  that  Prussia  divided  Poland, 
he  contended,  they  might  act  here.    They 
declared  a  prevalence  of  French  principles 
existed  in  Poland:   his  majesty  s  procla- 
mation asserted  the  same  here,  and  was 
therfifoie,  in  this  sense,  an  invitation  to 


come  and  take  care  of  us.    Could  attdh 
despots  love  the  free  c<Mistkutioa  of  tbis 
country  ?    On  the  contrary,  he  was  per- 
suaded that,  upon  the  very  same  principJe 
that  poland  was  divided,  and  Dantzic  iod 
Thorn  subjugated,  England  herself  might 
be  made  an  object  for  the  same  fiue»  9m 
soon  as  it  became  convenient  to  the  con- 
federates to  make  the  experiment.     But 
supposing  that  this  country  had  nothing 
to  dread  in  that  respect,  and  that  afi 
Europe  had  nothing  to  look  to  but  the 
extermination  of  French  principles,  how 
would  the  present  prospect  of  our  success 
then  appear  ^    Could  we  entertain  so  vain 
ahope,  thatthe  French,  whohadallthe  win* 
ter  been  lying  in  the  snow  some  times,  and 
wading  up  to  their  necks  in  water  at  others, 
in  an  enemy's  country,  fighting  for  their 
principles,  would  in  their  own,  submit  to 
give  them  up  in  a  mild  season  ?     It  was 
upon  these  grounds  he  asked  what  were 
the  lengths  to  which  ministers  intended 
we  shomd  go  on  with  the  present  war. 
From  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Memo- 
rial presented  by  lord  Aucldand  to  the 
States-general,  and  the  dispositions  of  our 
allies,  as  indicated  by  their  late  conduct, 
it  behoved  Uiis  country  to  come  to  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  on  the  subject  of  the 
nature  of  our  alliances,  and  the  objects  of 
the  war.     This,  he  thought,  vroiud  best 
be  obtained  by  proposing  a  solemn  diss- 
vowal  and  reprobation  of  the  views  and 
dispositions  indicated  in  the  Memorial,  and 
a  condemnation  of  that  paper.    After  ten 
years  peace,  we  had  not  reached  our  peace 
estabhshment,  and  our  revenue  had  never 
exceeded  seventeen  millions.      A  defici- 
ency in  our  revenue  must  now  be  ex- 
pected, and  he  had  heard  that  it  was  al- 
ready perceptible  to  a  prodigious  extent 
He  concluded  with  moving, 

<<  That  an  humble  Addr^  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  express  to  his  majesty 
the  displeasure  of  this  House  at  a  certain 
Memorial,  dated  tlie  5th  of  April,  ]799i 
presented  to  the  States-general  of  the 
United  Provinces,  signed  by  the  right  hoo. 
lord  Auckland,  his  majesty's  minister  at 
the  Hague,  the  said  Memorial  containing 
a  declaration  of  the  following  tenor: 
<Someofthese  detestable  regicides,'  (mean- 
ing by  tliis  expression  the  commissioDers 
of  the  National  Convention  of  France  deliv- 
ered to  prince  de  Cobourg  by  general  Du« 
mourier )  <  are  now  in  such  a  situation  that 
'  they  can  be  subjected  to  the  sword  of  the 
*'  law.  The  rest  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a 
'  people  whom  they  have  plungedinto  ftn 
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'  abyss /oF  evils,  and  for  ^wlioin  famine^ 
*'  anardby,  and  cml  war,  are  i^ut  to  pre- 

<  pare  new  calamities.    In  short,  every 

<  thin^  that  we  see  happen  induces  us  to 
*'  consider  as  not  far  custant  the  end  of 

<  these  wretches,  whose  madness  and  atro- 

*  cities  have  filled  with  horror  and  indig- 

*  nation  all  those  who  respect  the  principles 

<  of  religion,  morality,  and  humanitv,'  and 
concluding  with  the  following  words: 

«  The  undersigned  theiefore  submit  to 

*  the  enlightened  judgment  and  wisdom  of 
«  your  high  mightinesses,  whether  it  woaU 

*  not  be  proper  to  emjploy  all  the  means  in 

<  yourpower  to  prohibit  from  entering  your 
«  dominions  in  Europe,  or  your  colonies, 

*  all  thosemembers  of  the  assembly  styling 

*  itself  the  National  Convention,  or  of  the 

*  pretended  Executive  Council^  who  were 

*  directly  or  indhrectly  concerned  in  the 

*  said  crime;  and  if  they  should  be  dis- 

<  covered  and  arrested,  to  deliver  them  up 

*  to  justice,  that  they  may  serve  as  a  lesson 
'  and  example  to  mankind:' 

**  To  acquaint  his  majesty  with  the  sense 
of  this  House,  that  the  said  minister,  in 
making  this  declaration,  has  departed  firom 
the  principles  upon  which  this  House  was 
induced  to  concur  in  the  .measures  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  war  in  which 
the  British  nation  is  at  present  unfortu- 
nately engaged,  and  has  announced  an 
intention,  on  the  part  of  great  Britain, 
inconsistent  with  uie  repeated  assurances 
given  by  his  majesty,  that  he  would  not 
interfere  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  France^ 
and  for  which  declaration  this  House 
cannot  easily  be  brou^t  to  believe  that 
the  said  minister  denved  any  authority 
firom  his  majesty's  instructions : 

^<  Humbly  to  beseech  his  majesty,  that  sd 
much  of  the  said  Memorial  as  contains  the 
declaration  above  recited  may  be  publicly 
disavowed  by  his  majesty,  as  containing 
matter  iaconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  which  at  all  times  have  distin- 
guished Uie  British  nation,  and  derogatory 
to  the  dimity  of  the  crown  of  this  realm, 
by  avowing  an  intention,  to  interpose  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  France,  which  his 
majesty  has  in  so  many  posiUvededarations 
diclaimed,  and  mingling  purposes  of  ven- 
geance with  those  objects  ot  defence  and 
security  to  ourselves  and  our  allies,  which 
his  majesty's  ministerii  have  professed  to 
be  the  sole  object  of  the  present  wan 

"  To  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  this 
House  has  already  expressed  itsabhor- 
J^nce  of  the  act  alluded  to  in  tbe  above 
declaration  $  and  that,  as  neither  this,  nor 


any  other  foreign  state,  can  claim  any 
cognisance  or  jurisdiction  respecting  that 
act,  the  only  tendency  of  menaces  against 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  perpetration 
af  it  is  to  reduce  this  country  to  the 
ruinous  alternative  of  carrying  on  war  for 
the  subversion  of  the  present  government 
of  France,  or  of  obtaining  peace  by  an  ig- 
nominious negodation  with  the  very  go- 
vernment whom  we  have  insulted  and 
stigmatized: 

•<  Thatthesethreatomust  tendto  give  to 
the  hostilities,  with  which  Eunme  is  now 
afflicted,  a  peculiar  barbarism  and  ferocity^ 
by  provoking  and  reviving  a  svstem  of 
retaliation  and  bloodshed,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  its  destructive  tendency,  as 
well  as  a  sense  of  honour,  humanity,  and 
religion,  have  combined  to  banish  from  the 
practice  of  civilized  war :  . 

'<  And  finally  to  r^resent  to  his  ma- 
jesty how  deeply  the  reputation  of  his 
majesty's  councils  is  interested  in  dis- 
claiming these  unjustifiable,  and,  we  trust, 
unauthorized  denunciations  of  vengeance, 
so  destructive  of  all  respect  for  me  con- 
sistency, and  of  all  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  public  acts  of  his  ministers, 
and  so  manifestly  tending  at  once  to 
render  the  principle  of  the  war  unjust,  the 
conduct  of  hostiliiies  barbarous,  and  tbe 
attainment  of  honourable  peace  hopeless." 

Mr.  Pkt  said,  that  when  he  compared 
the  notice  which  had  been  given  by  the 
hon.  gentlemsn  with  the  speech  he  had 
just  naade  in  support  of  it,  he  was  assured 
he  must  show  great  disrespect  to  his 
known  talents,  when  he  declared  his 
astonishment  that  his  promised  motum  fer 
a  removal,  and  afterwards'  for  an  impeach- 
ment of  lord  Auckland,  was  only  an  in- 
vective ^roinst  tbe  empress  of  Russia,  the 
king  of  rrussia,  and  the  Emperor;  and 
when  he  ,came  to  speak,  very  shortly,  on 
the  real  <juestion,  he  made  a  direct  at* 
tack  on  his  majesty  and  Uie  government 
of  this  country,  on  that  House,  on  par- 
liament, and  on  the  sentiments  of  the  na* 
Uon  at  large.  The  hon«  gentlemsn  ob- 
jected to  the  Memorial,  because  it 
amounted  to  a  departure  from  the  prind- 
pletft  on  which  the  war  was  commenced, 
and  contended,  firom  the  words  of  the 
Memorial,  that  this  must  either  be  a  war 
of  extermination,  or  that  we  must  submit 
to  a  dishonourable  peace.  Now,  was 
there  one  word  in  the  Memorial  that  con- 
veyed a  wish  that  the  war  should  be  car- 
tied  on  till  all  those  who  had  any  concern 
in  the  execution  of  the  most  Christian 
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king,  should  be  brought  to  punubment  ? 
No ;  there  was  not.  ^  That  there  should 
beniadeanexam]dey  if  possible,  of  those 
who  were  guilty  of  that  norrid  act,  he  be- 
IteTed  to  be  thie  sincere  wish  of  all  good 
men*  But  they  did  not  engi^  in  the 
war  with  that  object.  Why?  Because 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  execute  jus* 
tioe  a^unst  them ;  and  because  it  was 
not  pohtic  to  enter  into  war  for  vengeance, 
on  account  of  crimes  which  were  not 
committed  in  this  country.  But,  although 
this  was  not  the  professed  object  of  the 
war,  they  were  not  to  abate  in  their  v^- 
iancefor  the  safety  of  iaankind*  Andes 
this  was  one  of  the  most  horrid  crimes,  it 
ought  to  be  made  a  singular  example 
of  vindictive  lusdce :  so  that  even  distant 

r  might  leel  when  they  reflected  on 
horrid  act.  That  House  had  agreed 
to  afford  no  assistance,  no  protection  to 
those  idio  should  be  guilty  of  it*;  and  this 
was  done  before  th^  were  at  war  with 
France,  even  before  they  knew  thev  should 
be  at  war  with  that  nation :  and  if  they 
hfuppened  to  be  at  war  with  fVance  for 
other  causes,  was  it  less  proper  to  ex[»ess 
their  just  indignation,  which  they  might 
have  done  in  time  of  peace,  against  a 
transaction  whidt  had  excited  the  dete8«> 
tation  and  abhorrence  of  all  Europe? 
GenAemen  were  continually  adverting 
to  the  causes  of  their  entering  into  war, 
4md  considering  whilt  degree  of  provoca* 
tiok  had  been  given  on  me  part  of  France 
«— whatresentmeat  and  outrage  committed 
agtiiast  ourselves,  should  or  should  not 
tnduee  this  country  to  commenee  a  war 
agalhst  Erance.  Bpt  while  they  were  dis* 
euswng  that  principle,  the  circumstance 
that  arose  was,'  that  FVanoe  had  declared 
wair  against  tins  country.  He  conceived 
this  country  wasjuMiy  entitled  to  pro^ 
ceed  on  the  war  against  Fhmce^  to  repel 
her  unjust  attacks,  and^  if  possible,  to 
chastise  and  to  punish  her,  aadtoobbdn 
iiidenmification  for  the  past,  and  security 
fot  the  future.  These  were  the  principles 
on  which  they  enesged  in  the  war.  These 
were  the  {irincipies  they  must  Idok  to  in 
carrying  it  on,  and  which'  they  must  keep 
in  view  at  its  conclusion.  What  was  there 
in  this  niemerial  diat  had  varied  the  cause 
of  the  war,  or  affected  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace?  Gentlemen  said,  we  could 
not  treat  with  those  whom  we  had  branded 
with  opprobrious  epithets.  If  that  was 
matter  of  charge  against  lord  Auckland, 
it  was  also  &  charge  against  that  House, 
and  agakist  every  man  who  had  concurred 


with  that  dedantf dtt,  froih which  nonan 
could  withhold  his  consent  whose  msnd 
was  not  devoid  of  every  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice, humanity^  and  rehgion.    Would  WBty 
man  say  that  tiie  act  of  delivering  up  to 
justice  any  of  the  regicides  of  Fniioe 
carried  a  stroller  reproach  than  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  eim  message  finom 
Uie  crown,  and  in  everv  aodress  which  had 
taken  place  on  this  subject  ?  It  would  be 
matter  of  sincere  lamentation  if  those  wbo 
had  been  guilty  of  that  act  remained  in 
possession  of  the  supreme  authori^.    But 
they  were  not  pleidged  by  that  Memorial 
to  more  than  they  were  by  their  own 
determinations.    Ine  Memorial  £d  not 
state  that  we  nrast  give  up  to  justice  dgiit 
or  nine  nrilltons  of  peraons  who  mi^ht 
have  been  either  directly  or   indirectly 
consenting  to  the  execution  of  the  king.— 
He  next  came  to  consider  what  the  ineas- 
ing  of  that  paper  was  upon  which  tiie  hon. 
gentleman  was  to  support  a  criminatory 
accusation  against  lord  Auckland.     The 
hon.  gentleiman  was  extremely  minute  and 
critical  on  the  translation  of  a  particular 
sentence  of  this  memorial.    He  thought 
it  would  not  be  very  just,  on  the  dry  c<m- 
struction  of  a  sentence,  to  vote  for  the 
removal  of  the  noble  lord,  and  secondly, 
to  impeach  him.    The  noble  lord  had  ren- 
dered the  most  essential  services  both  to 
his  own  country  and  to  our  allies.    The 
hon.  gentleman,  by  cavilling  about  the 
words  of  a  translation,  contended,  that 
the  commissioners  were  to  be  delivered 
up  to  instant  justice.    It  was  observed  in 
the  Memorial,  diat  some  of  diose  who 
were  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  king, 
were  now  in  a  situadon  in  which  they 
might  be  brought  under  the  sword  of  the 
law;  and  then  the  hon.  gentleman's  innu- 
endo was,  that  this  meant  the  five  com- 
missioners who  were  sent  to  Maestricht. 
It  did  not  appear  that  they  wens  in  the 
custody  of  tne  Dutch,  nor  was  it  likely 
that  they  would  ever  be  in  their  custody. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  and 
promises  of  M.  Dumourier,  it  was  very 
generally  believed  that  a  counter-revolu- 
tion would  soon  take  place  in  France  and 
that  it  was  natural  that  some  of  those  who 
now  exercised   the    supreme    authority 
mieht  be  obliged  to  fly  mto  this  country, 
and  that  we  ought  to  deliver  them  up  to 
justice.    The  natural  sense  of  this  Memo- 
rial was,  that  lord  Auckland  thought  that 
some  of  those  persons  who  were  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  the  late  king  might  soon  be 
in  a  situation,  if  dieie  was  a*counter*rcv6* 
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lutton  established  and  tribunals,  of  justice 
erected)  to  be  brought  before  such  tribu*. 
nals.    He  did  not  mean  that  either  the 
Dutch  or  the  Austrians  werp  to  punish 
the  French  regicides.    What  was  there 
in  this  that  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
l)umanity,  and  to  the  established  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations  '^    Who  would 
retract  the  principles  ypon  which  such  a 
proceeding  was  foundea  ?    In  the  case  of 
a  crime  so  extensive  in  its  consequences, 
a^  well  as  so  detestable  in  its  nature^  it 
was  the  duty   of  indifferent  nations  to 
make  thcpiselves  ministerial  in  endeavour- 
ing to  deliver  up  the  pulprits  to  a  compe- 
tent tribunal.    He  believed  there  were 
spnie  crimes  in  which  we  ourselves  had 
gone  to  tlie  extent  of  requiring  that  the 
suilty  should  be  delivered  up.    This  had 
been  done  in  the  case,  of  forgery,  as  well 
of  other  crimes,  though  he  believed  it 
was  no  part  of  the  law  of  this  country  to 
deliver  up  criminals.    In  the  days  ofour 
penitence  in  this  countrv  a  memorable 
tact  took  place,  which  had  some  simi- 
larity, to  the  present  subject.    Thev  were 
then  condemning  an  ambassador  of  Eng- 
land for  ha  vine  suggested  the  idea  to  the 
Dutch,  that  they  should  deliyer  up  to 
justice  all  French    regicides  that  were 
found  in  their  dominion^.    There  was  a 
time  when  an  English  ambassador  ap- 
plied to.  the  9tates-general,  and  applied 
with  eflfect,  to  deUver  up  some  regicides* 
To'  this    country  they  were   brought; 
in  this  country  they  were  tried,    and 
in    thiA    country  they  were   executed* 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
atrocities  at  Paris  demanded  reprobation 
and  abhorrence.  And  was  it  then  criminal 
in  lord  Auckland  to  express  with  warmth 
that  which  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
had  expressed  before  I  His  lordship  might 
in  his  zeal  Jiave  over-calculated  tne  rapi- 
dity of  the  progress  of  justice :  hut  he  took 
bis  instructions  from  the  repeated  acta  of 
the  crown  and  of  parliament*  It  would  be 
duplicity  therefore  in  the  House*  to  imply 
a  censure  of  his  lordslup*s  disapprobation 
of  an  act  which,  while  tae  a&ir  was  fresh 
in  men  s  minds,  none  were  bold  enough  to 
mention  without  abhorrence,  if  they  were 
obdurate  enough  to  conceive  it — Hitherto, 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  had  taken  up  the  question 
ongeneral  grounds;but  there  wereabo  par- 
ticular principles  of  some  weight.    It  was 
the  feeling  or  every  man,  that  absent  peo- 
ple were  entitled  to  protection,  those  who 
were  absent  in  the  service  of  their  countxy 
more  particularly  so ;  but  if  in  addition  to 


that  pf'pteetipn  the  House  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  to  lord  Auckland  the 
country  was  much  indebted,  he  would  call 
not  for  fovour,  but  for  their  warm  disap- 
probation when  injustice  was  offered  to 
him.   /He  declared,  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  to  what  end,  for  what  purpose, 
or  from  what  quotive,  the  present  iQotion 
was  brought  forward.  Was  it  personal  ani- 
mosity I    It  could  not  be— tlmt  had  been 
djsclajmed.    Was  it  that  the  hon.  ^entle- 
nian  had  trefusured  up  tf^e  spleen  ot  sevea 
years,  to  bring  it  forth  unpn  a  proper  oc- 
casion I    Impossible.    Waa  it  that  consi- 
dering the  services  of  hia^  lordship  abroad* 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  was  strenuously 
opposing  at  home,  generosity,  or  the  me- 
mory of  former  friendahipj  had  urged  him 
to  brine  on  a  motion  which  tended  to  do 
his  lordship  the  ^eateat  honour  ?    Such 
deep-studied  design^  he  could  hardly  attrir 
bute  to  the  hon*  gentleman. — He  ooa^ 
fessed,  if  he  was  puzzled  to  find  a  cauao 
for  the  motion,  he  waano  less,  surprised  ta 
find,  that,  whedier  the  hon.  gentlenian  had» 
since  the  last  day  when  he  declined  theconn 
bat,  found  his  hist  position  untenable  or 
from  what  other  cauaehe  could  not  teU,  be 
hadentirely  abandoned  Us  meditatedattack 
upon  lord  Auckland,  and  turned  it  upon 
the  princes  of  Europe:  forhismotion,  wttii- 
out  applying  at  all  to  the  question  before 
the  House,  or  pointing  out  any  specific 
means  of  lemunating  the  war»  went  to 
disarm  the  country,  and  refuse  a  co-ope- 
ration with  forces  necessary  to  our  safety, 
because  some  of  those  forcea  were  directed 
to  another  part  with  which  Great  Britaia 
had  neither  bond,  connexion,  nor  inters 
esU«-Mr.  Pitt  declaredp  that  in  bis  mind 
measures  of  ambition  were  as  odious  in  a 
crowiVBd  hettolf  as  in  a  re^puhlicaai    But 
should  we^  because  a  partition  was  made 
of  Poland,  atMOe  that  resistance  without 
which  we  must  fall  a  prey  to  the  de8tcuc«> 
tion  levelled  at  aU  Europe,  and  pacticu* 
larly  at  Great  Britain?    When  the  hon. 
gentleman  reprobated  the  empress  oi  Rus- 
aia'a  principles,  and  expressed  his  detes* 
tation  of  them,  he  could  not  mean  that  we 
should  be  to  impolitic  as  to  refuse  her  as* 
sistance  in  a  great  and  urgent   cause. 
With  regard  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  no 
man  comd  hear  it  without  the  ^leatest 
detestation*     The  present  partiuon  was 
not  less  odious  than  the  pseeeding ;  and 
he  believed   that  this   House  and>  the 
nation  felt  the  same  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject.   When  we  seriously  surveyed  these 
deplorable  transactions^  it  became  us,  as  a 
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people^  to  watch  with  vigilance  our 
liberty,  to  conciliate  affection,  and  to  en- 
fbrce  esteem.  The  present  war  he  hoped 
would  restore  the  peace  of  France,  ihe 
peace  of  France  he  believed  would  restore 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  but  a  concurrence 
with  this  motion  would  neither  produce 
peaoe  at  home,  nor  respect  or  security 
^road.  He  must  therefore  resist  it,  as 
founded  in  injustice  and  ingratitude. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  with  respect  to  the 
motives  and  feelings  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  taken  the  trouble  of  ima- 
ginhig  for  his  hon.  iriend  in  makmg  this 
motion,  his  hon.  friend  could  have  but  one 
motive,  his  sense  of  public  duty ;  and  the 
noble  lord,  whose  conduct  was  the  cause 
of  it,  could  excite  no  feeling  but  that  of 
the  most  placid  and  tranquil  nature.  The 
riffht'  hon.  gentleman  had  defended  the 
Memorial  on  the  ground  of  its  meaning 
nothing  at  all ;  butne  had  not  ventured  to 
ea^  that  it  had  no  reference  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  French  Convention  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  by  Du- 
mourier,  on  the  hopes  entertained  of  Du- 
mourier's  plan.  The  Memorial  said,  that 
these  commissioners  were  in  a  situation  to 
be  subjected  to  the  sword  of  the  law:— 
to  what  sword — of  what  law?  To  the 
sword  of  any  law  which  those  to  whom 
they  were  delivered,  not  as  prisoners,  but 
hostages,  might  frame  for  their  execution? 
If  it  meant  to  the  sword  of  some  law  to  be 
revived  or  established  in  France,  why  was 
not  that  oualification  inserted  in  it?  Lord 
Aucklana's  communication  to  the  States 
General  in  September  had  never  received 
the  sanction  of  the  House,  and  therefore 
the  House  would  be  guilty  of  no  incon- 
sistency in  condemning  it.  The  purport 
of  that  communication  was  simply,  that 
if  any«ct,  then  generally  apprehended 
and  universally  deprecated,  shoijdd  be 
committed,  the  perpetrators  of  it  would 
not  be  sheltered  from  the  laws  of  their 
<iountry  in  his  majesty's  dominions.  But 
what  did  my  lord  Auckland?  He,  not 
as  a^  measure  of  prevention,  not  as  a 
warning  to  deter,  but  on  a  principle  of 
vengeance,  obviously  tending  to  provoke 
retidiation,  and,  in  the  very  nrst  instance, 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  survivors  of 
the  royal  fisunily  of  France,  suggested  to 
subject  to  the  sword. of  the  law  persons 
given  as  hosfcages  for  their  safety.  What 
was  the  motive  of  his  hon.  friend  in  moving 
to  censure  this  conduct  ?  To  obtain  the 
ceprobation  of  the  House  against  making 
the  war  more  blpody,  and  the  contest 


more  cruel.    If  the  conduct  of  the  French 
to  Frenchmen  had  excited  abhorrence,  if 
they  had  shown  a  disposition  unjustly  and 
wantonly  to  shed  blood,  now  was  the  time 
for  the  House  to  show  detestation  of  their 
disposition  and   their  practice,    by  ex« 
pressing  their  detestation  of  this  MemoriaL 
Another  motive  for  his  hon.  friend's  mo- 
tion  was,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  explicit 
declaration  of  the  object  of  the  war.     Hie 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  this 
was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  internal 
government  of  France ;   but  at  the  same 
time  he  expressed  a  wish  that,  in  making 
peace,  we  might  not  have  to  treat  with 
those  persons    who  now  exercised  the 
powers  of  government  in  that  country. 
The  real  object,  according  to  the  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman,   was  to   obtain  an  in* 
demnincation  for  their  unjust  aggression, 
and  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe  in 
future.     From  this  he  learned,   that  in- 
demnification and  security  might,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  right  non.  gentleman, 
be  gained  from  those  <  malheureux,'  whe- 
ther wretches  or  unhappy  persons ;  for  to 
drive  them  from  the  government  was  not 
an  object,  but  a  wish.    With  whom,  then, 
when  the  hour  of  negociation  came,  might 
we  have  to  treat  ?     With  those  very  men 
whom,  in  our  Memorials  and  public  acts, 
we  were  now   stigmatising   with  every 
vilifying  and  opprobrious  epithet.     Hard 
words  he  had  aiwavs  thought  imprudent; 
more  especially  wnen  applied  to  persons 
of  whom  it  was  possible  we  might  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  speak  in  very 
diflferent  terms.    With  those  very  persons 
the    rieht  hon.  gentleman  haa  treated 
through  M.  Chauvelin,  and  had  boasted 
of  sending  instructions  to  lord  Auckland 
to  treat  with  them,  even  after  the  murder 
of  the  king.     Would  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman now  refuse  to  treat  with  them,  if 
an  occasion,  consistent  witn  the  avowed 
object  of  the  war,  should  offer  ?     No  sudi 
declaration  would  he  venture  to  make. 
Lord  Auckland,  then,  if  he  should  be 
contmued  in  his  present  situation,  might 
be,  from  local  arcumstances,  the  most 
convenient  person  to  employ  to  treat  with 
Uiem.    But,  what  would  the  Frenchman 
say?    Supposing  him  to  forget  all  the 
hard  worcb,  aU  me  odious  terms  formerly 
applied  to  him,  he  would  very  naturally 
say,  what!   treat  with  lord  Auckland? 
No;  he  has  declared  he  will  hang  me  if 
he  can  catdi  me,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
put  myself  in  his  power.    The  answer  to 
all  this  wasy  that  the  paper  was  odIj  the 
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too  sanguine  effusion  of  imtginaiy  success^ 
and  meant  only,  that  when  a  tribunal 
iliould  be  established  in  France,  agreeably 
to  the  fancy  of  the  combined  powers,  tlie 
members  oi  the  Convention  and  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  would  be  subjected  to  the 
sword  of  the  law— the  Memorial  ought  to 
have  said  so; for  it  was  giving  but  little 
encouragement  to  those  now  in  the  ex* 
ercise  of  government  in  France  to  think 
of  negociation,  to  tell  them  that  to  get 
hold  of  them,  or  there  agents,  and  to  hanj; 
theniy  was  one  and  the  same  thing,    His 
hon*  friend  had  introduced  the  conduct  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  emperor,  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  treated  as 
having  no  connexion  with  the  subject. 
Was  It,  indeed,  so  immaterial  ?    If  we 
were  enffsiged  in  a  war  on  the  usual  prin- 
ciples oi  war,  the  cause  ascertained  and 
the  object  definite,  we  might  indeed  avail 
ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  powers  for 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  whose  views 
were  very  different  from  our  own.    But 
jf,  as  the  Memorial  implied,  we  were  at 
.war  with  persons,  not  with  the  nation,  and 
had  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  it  was 
of  great  importance  to  consider  whether 
or  not  their  object  was  the  same  as  ours ; 
.whether,  while  our  aim  was  reparation 
and  security,  theirs  was  not  aggrandize- 
ment ;  whether,  while  we  souent  only  to 
remove  certain  persons  from  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  they  did  not  look  to  the 
r      partition?    Of  crowned  heads  it  was  al- 
ways his  practice  to  speak  with  respect ; 
but  the  actions  of  their  cabmets  were  fair 
matter  of  discussion.    Under  this  qualifi- 
cation he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that 
tlie  late  conduct  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
was  ten  thousand  times  more  reprehensible 
than  any  part  .of  the  conduct  of  France 
towards  other  nations.      Of  the  former 
'  partition  of  Poland  he  had  never  spoken 
but  in  terms  of  reprobation;  but   the 
present  was  more  odious  than  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  marked  by  the  most 
flagrant  breach  of  faith,  and  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  declarations. .  Prussia,  it 
was  notorious,,  had  encouraged  the  revo- 
lution in  Poland,  and  expressed  the  most 
decided  approbation  of  seating  the  family 
ofSaxony  on  the  hereditary  throne.   That 
very  revolution  was  now  made  the  pretext 
for  entering  Poland,  and  forcibly  seizing 
on  Dantzic  and  Thorn.     Russia  entered 
Poland,  declaring  that  her  only  object  was 
to  restore  the  republic  which  the  revolution 
had  subverted ;  and  having  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  coimtry,  in  contempt  of  all  her 
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former  declarations,  she  proceeded  to  divide 
it  with  Prussia  and  the  emperor.    Strons, 
however,  as  was  his  reprobation  of  sudi 
conduct,  he  had  never  said  that  we  ought 
on  that  account  to  reject  a  useful  alliance 
with  either  of  those  powers;  but  that 
while  we  professed  to  be  fighting  against 
one  species  of  tyranny,  we  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  set  up  another  tyranny  more 
dangerous.      What  was  the  answer  to 
this?     Declamation  against  the  horrid 
tendency  of  French  principles»  tlie  sub- 
version of  all  order,' and  the  introducdon 
of  anarchy.     When  we  argued  against 
principles,  let  us  not  confine  our  view  to 
the  mischief  they  might  occasion,  but 
consider  also  the  probability  of  their  being 
established.    Were  three  or  four  maniacs 
to  escapefrbm  Bedlam,  and  take  possession 
of  a  house,  the  mischief  they  wo^ld  do  in 
it  would  probably  be  much  greater  than 
that  of  as  many  robbers:  but  people  knew 
the  improbability  of  their  getting  into  that 
situation,  and  very  properly  guarded  their 
houses,  not  against  madmen  from- Bedlam, 
but  against  robbers.    Just  so  was  it  with 
the    probability    of    French   principles 
gaining  the  ascendancy.    Anarchy,  if  it 
could  be  introduced  mto  other  nations, 
was  in  its  nature  temporary— despotism, 
we  knew,  by  sad  experience,  to  be  lasting; 
the  present  emperor  was  but  little  tried: 
but  if,  as  generally  happened,  the  systems 
of  cabinets  were  more  to  be  attended  tQ 
than  the  characters  of  princes,  we  had 
seen  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  rej^eatedly 
promising  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands  the 
restoration  of  their  ancient  constitution, 
and  as  oflen  refusing  to  fulfil  its  promise; 
we  had  seen  the  late  emperor  promise 
that  restoration  under  our  guarantee  as 
the  price  of  their  return  to  allegiance ;  we 
had  seen  him  refuse  it  when  he  again  got 
possession;  we  had  seen  lord  Auckland 
protest  against  the  refusal,  and  afterwards 
most  shamefully  accede  to  it;  and  we  had 
seen  the  governors  of  the  Netherlands 
making  their  escape  by  one  gate,  while 
the  French  were  entering  at  another,  de- 
clare the  restoration  of  that  constitution ; 
as  if  the  moment  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  resign  possession,  was  the  only 
fit  moment  for  restoring  the  rights  of  those 
whom  they  were  sent  to  govern.    If  in 
all  this  there  were  any  symptoms  of  good 
faith  to  give  us  confidence,  the  prince,  of 
Saxe  Cobourg's  proclamations  were  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  it  all.     in  the  conduct 
of  the  three  courts,  we  should  find  all  the 
crimes  of  France  towards  other  nations 
1      [3AJ  .  . 
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committed  in  a  more  unjustifiable  manner, 
fiut  the  rrght  hon*  gentleman  said,  these 
were  only  topics  to  induce  us  to  refuse 
tlie  assiKtance  of  tiiose  courts.  If  the 
object  of  the  war  were  distinct,  we  might, 
Indeed,  accept  of  their  assistance  with 
^safety :  but,  while  all  was  doubt  and  un« 
certainty,  how  could  we  pretend  to  know 
what  were  their  views,  or  what  they  ex- 
Ipccted  as  the  price  of  their  assistance? 
\Ve  were  now  acting  in  concert  with  the 
dividers  of  Poland.  We  ourselves  were 
tte  dividers  of  Poland;  for,  while  we  were 
courting  them  to  aid  us  in  a  war  against 
fronch  principles,  we  furnished  them 
with  the  pretext,  and  afforded  them  the 
opportunity  of  dividing  Poland.  We  were 
the  guarantees  of  Uantzic,  of  which 
Prussia,  our  ally,  had  taken  possession. 
Did  we  not  say.  when  the  French  at- 
tempted to  open  tne  Scheldt,  that  we  were 
the  guarantees  of  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Dutch  ? 


-mutato  nomihe,  de  te 


Fabula  narratur. 
Prussia  was  the  other  guarantee ;  but  re- 
garded guarantees  as  little  as  the 
French,  wlien  Dantzic  and  Thorn  were 
to  be  annexed  to  his  territories. 
What  was  this  but  teaching  the  peo- 
ple that  the  professions  of  coui-ts  tvere 
mere  delusions — that  the  pretext  for  the 
war  was  th6  danger  from  fVench  power 
and  French  principles,  but  the  cause,  to 
ffratify  the  ambition  of  other  powers? 
How  were  we  ever  to  make  peace,  when 
we  were  not  agteed  upon  the  terms  with 
those  who  assisted  us  in  the  war  i  Regard 
for  the  christian  religion  was  one  of  the 
reasons  alleged  for  cDviding  Poland ;  re- 
gard for  the  christian  'religion  might  be 
jalleged  for  dividing  France.  He  did  not 
understand  that  we  paid  any  subsidies, 
and  in  one  point  of  view  he  was  sorry  for 
It.  We  should  then  understand  for  what 
we  had  engaged.  As  the  case  stood  at 
present,  how  did  we  know  what  Prussia  or 
the  emperor  might  require  of  us  ?  As 
Russia  had  taken  part  of  Poland,  might 
not  the  emperor  take  a  fancy  to  Bavaria 
and  the  Palatinate?  And  thus  the  diffi- 
culties of  making  peace  become  greater 
than  those  of  catrying  on  the  war?  Add 
to  this,  that  if  rumour  or  regard  to  ancient 
policy  could  be  trusted,  Spain  would  not 
consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  France. 
Mr.  Fox  said  he  was  the  more  strongly 
convinced  of  the  Observation  he  had  macte 
upon  a  former  occasion,  that  in  all  these 
Quarrels  there  was  a  material  difierencc 
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between  the  rath  suasoria  and  tk  raii 
jMifica,  which  were  alternately  to  be  sub 
stituted,  the  one  fbr  the  other,  as  callec 
for.    If,  as  he  feared,  this  war  was  onder 
taken  against  principles,  let  us  look  to  the 
conduct  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
and,  if  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  so  til^t 
amongst  us,  see  if  there  were  no  giants,  no 
monsters,  no  principles,  against  which  vf 
had  better  turn  our  arms.     For  his  part. 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  thatthoucr 
France  had  unhappily  afforded  many  ic 
stances  of  atrocity,  yet  the  invasion  o: 
last  year,  and  which  our  present  conduct 
seemed  to  justify^  was  the  most  grpr 
violation  of  every   thing  sacred  which 
could  exist  between  nation  and  nation, » 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  right  vhidi 
each  must  ever  possess  of  internal  IegL<* 
lation.    The  mode  of  getting  out  oftbii 
situation  was  by  agreeing  to  the  didns. 
censuring  lord  Auckland,  and  Aim  cod- 
vincing  uie  other  powers  of  Europe  tiot 
we  would  not  be  parties  to  thehr  plans  fo: 
dividing  kingdoms.     It  was  indeea,  cMttPf 
of  great  doubt,  whether  or  not  peace  for 
Europe  could  now  be  obtained  for  ^1 
great  length  of  time.     The  encourMC- 
ment  we  had  given  to  the  robbery  of  Po- 
land might  be  expected  to  rnflame  we 
passions  of  avarice  and  ambition*   There 
was,  however,  one  nation,  Spain,  *n|fj 
had  a  common  interest  with  us,  and^^v 
which  he  wished  to  see  a  cordial  omof 
against  the  dangerous  Visgrabdisevapt^  ^ 
the  imperial  courts  and  Kussia;    Ail  ow 
victories  in  the  present  war  hiw  bffj 
obtained  by  their  arms  exdusiyeiy,  and 
every  victory  gave  fresh  cauise  of  iealonsf' 
To  agree  to  the  address  wovid  h^  ^' 
other  good  effect.    It  would  satisJy  ttc 
people,  that  the  reason  for  the  war  *w 
the  pretext  were  the  same ;  and  diat  tfiere 
was  not  one  language  for  the  H^  ^ 
Commons  and  another  for  *^.    ?^' 
Upon  these  grounds,  he  conceived  wc 
country  under  great  obligations^  " 
hon.  fnend  for  bringing  forward  the  P^- 
sent  motion,  as  tending  to  call  forth  irm 
the  minister  a  repetition  of  those  ^ 
and  objects  to  which  the  t^^^^^ 
right  to  look  up  for  the-  coxmnenceoJC"' 
and  continuance  of  the  war.  .  .^ 

Mr.  Cunven  contended, U»*«K . £ 
of  the  motion  was  completely  g«"^  a, 
lord  Auckland's  Memorial  had  becn^ 
substance  disavowed  bythemi^'^^'  u 
the  old  ground  of  the  war  aPf  J^ste- 
forward.  He  therefore  wished  W-  ^  . 
ridan  Would  not  divide  the  Hoo** 
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Mr.  Sheridan  aaid,  it  wiu  indifferent  to 
htm  whether  the  House  divided  or  not. 
He  certainly  considered  the  main  object 
he  had  in  view  as  completely  gained  in 
the  minister's  explicit  disavowal  of  the 
princinles  attempted  to  be  introduced 
into  tne  war  by  lord  Auckland,  which 
must  have  made  peace  impossible. 

Mr.  Whitmore  insisted  that  the  House 
should  divide,  because  he  had  no  faith  in 
iheprofession  of  ininisters. 

Ine  House  divided : 

TKLLER& 

•fci-....  fMr.  Aid  worth    Neville  Ion 
^*^**  IMr.  Jenkinson    -    -     -  J  ^" 

So  it  passed  inihe  n^ative* 

Debate  in  the  Lards  on  the  Traitorous 
<:orrespondence  BiU.^  April  15.  This  bill 
Jiaving  been  read  a  second  time, 

Lord  GrenviUe  said,  that  the  bill  liad 
tluree  objects ;  to  prevent  France  from  re- 
ceiving supplies  of  naval,  military,  and 
other  stores;  to  prevent  the  people  of 
tills  country  from  furnishing  the  French 
with  money  for  carrying  on  the  war,  by 
purchasing  the  confiscated  estates  in 
France ;  and  to  prohibit  the  insurance  of 
French  ships  and  property  by  British  sub- 
jeots.  FQr  th^  attainment  of  those  objects 
the  bill  bad  been  framed ;  and  the  penalty 
of  high  treason  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
breach  of  some  of  the  clauses,  and  other 
punishments  were  to  follow  the  breach 
of  the  others.  The  legislature,  in 
declaring  certain  acts  to  be  criminal,  was 
|iot  alwavs  mfluenced  by  the  moral  tur- 
pitude or  the  deeds,  but  by  the  sense  of 
the  iniury  which  society  might  sustain 
from  them.  An  act  of  moral  turpitude 
might  a&ct  only  an  individual,  and  there* 
fore  the  lej^islature  djd  not  Uiink  it,  as 
zucb,  a  cnme  to  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  an  attempt 
to  overturn  the  constitution  of  a  country, 
involving  in  it  the  peace  and  happiness, 
of  every  being  of  the  commumty,  was 
considered  as  the  highest  crime  i^nst 
the  state,  and  therefore  punished  in  the 
most  ruporous  manner :  such  a  crime  was 
called  high  treason;  and  the  penalties 
attac^d  to  high  treason  were  from  time 
.to  time  enacted  against  de^ds,  which 
.though  not  in  themselves  immoral  had  a 
.^nd^ncjr  to  injure,  if  not  destroy  the 
cominimitj.  His  lor4sl^ip  said,  therie  was 
great  4ipg&:  in  any  lopse  or  general  con- 


struction of  this  act :  our  ancestors  'liad 
taken  ffreat  pains  to  define  and  ascertain ' 
it ;  and  the  ^th  £dw.  3d  had,  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  restricted  its  sense  and 
construction.  His  lordship  observed, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  make 
laws  against  treason;  and  that  on  no 
former  occasion,  in  a  war  with  France, 
was  there  a  necessity  for  the  same  pro* 
visions  in  any  bill  as  at  present.  It  was 
not  for  nn  island  that  we  were  contending ; 
it  was  for  our  constitution,  our  liberty, 
and  our  existence  as  a  nation.  To  buy 
lands  in  France  was  not  in  itself  an  immo- 
ral act ;  but  as  to  buy  lands  there,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  would  funush 
the  rrench  with  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  it  was 
a  duty  which  the  legislature  owed  to  the 
public,  to  make  it  penal  for  any  subject 
of  tliis  country  to  lay  out  his  money  m  a 
way  wliich  might  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  this  community.  Land 
was  the  only  property  on  which  France 
depended.  It  wtis  necessary  to  prevent 
the  purchases  of  such  property ;  no  nation 
but  England  could  anord  to  make  these 
purchases  to  any  large  amount,  as  they 
alone  possessed  a  capital  that  enabled  her 
to  make  speculatipns  of  every  kind.  The 
people  exercising  the  government  of 
rrance  had  hitlierto  fuund  resources  only 
in  public  robbery  ;  this  was  a  hard  term» 
but  it  was  a  just  one;  first  they  raised 
supplies  out  of  the  robbery  of  the  crown 
lands;  next  out  of  the  robbery  of  the 
church  lands ;  and  both  these  resources 
being  at  length  exhausted,  they  were 
now  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state,  by  robbing  their  emi- 
grant brethren,  first  driving  by  their  ty- 
ranny those  unfortunate  men  into  exifey 
and  then  confiscating  their  estates,  solely 
because  they  were  exiles,  and  leaving 
them  only  the  melancholy  alternative  of 
beine  murdered  if  they  did  not  emigrate^ 
or  oflosing  their  fortunes  if  they  did :  so 
that  in  either  case  their  lot  was  deplo- 
rable. It  did  not  become  Englishmen  to 
be  the  purchasers  of  estates  so  acquired 
by  the  present  French  government,  be- 
cause it  did  not  become  them  to  parti* 
cipate  in  an  infamous  robbery :  and  tnere- 
fore  it  was  fit  that  the  legislature  should 
prohibit  such  a  participation  under  the 
penalty  of  high  treason.  To  the  same 
principle  might  be  referred  the  prohibition 
of  insurance,  for  sound  policy,  which 
justified  the  clause  against  the  purchase 
oflanfbin  France^  equally  justified  the 
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clause  for  prohibiting  insurance.  And 
although  great  respect  was  due  to  the 
late  lord  Mansfield'^s  opinion,  yet  many 
very  forcible  reasons  might  be  adduced 
for  differing  from  his  lordship  ;  and  that 
of  betraying  our  af&irs  to  the  enemy, 
for  which  such  a  measure  was  calculated, 
was  a  very  important  consideration.  The 
not  permitting  the  subjects  of  his  majesty 
to  go  or  return  from  France  without  any 
restriction,  he  considered  as  a  neceflssary 

Ererogative  of  the  crown.  His  majesty, 
owever,  had  not  thought  fit  to  exercise 
it,  but  had  left  it  to  the  House  to  take 
measures  for  its  regulation.  His  lotdship 
then  moved,  "  That  the  bill  be  com- 
mitted.*' 

The  Earl  of  Guilford  said,  that  if  the 
bill  only  went  to  prevent  traitorous  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy,  or  the  giving 
them  aid  or  assistance,  it  should  have  had 
his  hearty  support ;  but  when  he  found  it 
a  compound  of  political  absurdities,  ex- 
tending to  an  alarming  degree  the  law  of 
treason,  while  at  the  same  time  it  deprived 
persons  accused  of  those  benefits  in  their 
trial,  which  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the 
legislature  had  allowed  in  all  cases  of 
treason ;  when  he  found  it  contain,  besides 
these,  a  variety  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  provisions,  he  found 
himself  called  upon  to  oppose  it.    With 
respect  to  the  nrst  clause,  it  had  been 
saia,  that  all  the  acts  specified  in  that 
clause  are  already  treason,  and  that  the 
taking  o£P  from  these  the  corruption  of 
blood,  ^  upon  conviction,   was  an  act  of 
tenderness.    But  what  sort  of  tenderness 
was  this,  when,  upon  the   pretence  of 
facilitating*  Conviction,    a  prisoner    was 
deprived  of  all  the  guards  which  the  law 
had  wisely  afforded  for  the  protection  of 
innocence,  in  all  cases  of  accusation  for 
treason  ?     Great,  however,  as  he  thought 
this  objection  to  the  bill,  there  was  an- 
other part  of  it  still  more  objectionable^ 
and  which  set  at  defiance  all  ideas  of  cri- 
minal law ;  for  as,  in  the  part  just  alluded 
to,  the  punishment  had  been  lessened  in 
order  to  facilitate  conviction,  a  punishr 
ment  of  the  most  unparalleled  severity 
had  started  up  in  another  part,  where  the 
purchase  of  a  French  mortgage  was  placed 
In  the  same  situation  with  an  attack  upon 
the  life  of  the  king.    Tlie  agreeing  to  do 
any  of  the  acts  prohibited  in  the  first  and 
second  clauses,  even  by  a  verbal  agree- 
ment Vas  punishable  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  act  itself,  and  that  verbal  agree- 
ment might  be  proved  by  pne  witness. 
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What  an  inlet  was  this  to  perjury !  How 
unjust  to  leave  the  lives  of  men  to  be  af- 
fected by  evidence,  which  would  not  be  re* 
ceived  in  a  civil  case  to  the  extent  of*  KV. 
The  Earl  of  Kinnoul  approved  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  but  opposed  the  in- 
surance clause,  and  rested  much  on  tiie 
authority  of  lord  Mansfield  in  1747- 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  said,  he  could  see 
no  greater  danger  in  this  war  than  in  for- 
mer wars  in  which  this  comitry  had  been 
engaged  with  France ;  and  he  saw,  there- 
fore, no  occasion  for  any  extension  of  the 
tre^on  laws.  Admitting  even  that  France 
wished  at  present  to.  disseminate  her  prin- 
ciples here,  and  to  overthrow  our  consti- 
tution, which  he  hardly  believed,  stiU  the 
present  war  did  not  seem  to  him  more 
dangerous  than  oar  wars  with  France  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  Hth,  and  at  other  pe- 
riods. Seeing  then,  no  necessity  lor  any 
extension  of  the  law  of  treason,  he  most 
oppose  the  principle  of  the  biD. 

Lord  Hawkesbtiry  began  by  observing 
on  the  danger  to  this  country  from  the 
endeavours  of  France  to  disseminate  here 
her  detestable  principles ;  for  dangerous  it 
must  be,  when  a  great  nation  like  France 
was  using  every  art  to  destroy  not  monar- 
chy alone,  but  all  civil  government  and 
regular  order  in  society.  As  to  the  pur- 
chase of  lands,  it  was,  in  fact,  avowed  by 
the  French,  that  they  had  no  possible 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war  but  by 
the  sale  of  their  lands.  In  this  situation 
of  affiurs,  the  purchase  of  these  lands  by 
persons  in  this  kingdom,  was,  in  fair  con- 
struction, giving  aid  to  the  king's  enemies. 
He  argued  that  the  bill  was  consonant  to 
just  commercial  principles,  as  well  as  to 
sound  political  principles^ 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdonne  considered 
the  present  bill  as  one  of  great  importance. 
The  question  was  not  one  that  might  af- 
fect the  life  of  one  or  two  individuus,  but 
the  lives  of  many.  Great  as  had  been  the 
alarm  about  treason,  and  of  treasonable 
intentions,  he  owned  he  knew  of  neither; 
and  as  to  the  present  measure  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  usin  that  respect,  t 
he  owned  it  appeared  to  nim  to  be  a  bodge* 
pod^e,  to  supply,  at  this  late  period  of  the 
session,  all  the  want  of  evidence  of  treason, 
with  which  the  people  were  alarmed  at  the 
commencement  of  it;  and  as  the  present 
reign  had  been  remarkable  for  milaness  in 
this  respect,  not  one  act  having  been 
declared  to  be  treason  that  was  not  so  by 
the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  now  ministers 
seemed;  as  it  were}  to  madce  up  for  that 
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remisgneMy  and  to  declare  many  things  to 
be  treason  which  were  in  themselves  mno- 
cent. — His  lordship  then  took  notice  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  bill.  He  maintained 
that  the  whole  principle   of  the   clause 
respecting  the  insurance  of  ships  was  re- 
pagnant  to  the  commercial  interest  of  this 
country,  for  that  others  would  take  the 
busaness  up  as  we  abandoned  it,  and  the 
large  profits  which  our  merchants  had  hi- 
therto been  accustomed  to  make  would,  in 
ail  probability,  be  lost  to  us  for  ever.  Ame- 
rica  for  instance,   the  most  flourishing 
country  the  sun  had  ever  shone  upon, 
would  take  up  the  business  of  insurance, 
whidi  that  bul  declared  to  be  treason  for 
us  to  pursue;  and  who  would  be  answer- 
able for  our  b&ng  able,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  to  resmne  that  trade  ?  This  was  not  all, 
for^ereral  jother  parts  of  Europe  had  now 
become  acquainted  with  this  mode   of 
commerce;  nay,  he  had  good  reason  to 
know  that  all  Europe  would  soon  adopt 
it,  and  he  knew  also  that  Sweden  and  Den* 
mark  were  about  to  become  an  armed  neu* 
traltty,  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  the 
trade  which  we  were  about  to  lose  by  the 
present  bill.  By  the  present  measure  he  was 
sore  emimtions  would  take  place.    Had 
their  lordships  any  idea  of  what  might  be 
the  effect  of  these  emigrations  ?   Did  they 
reflect  on  the  progress  of   America  by 
such  emigrations  ?    Did  they  reflect  that 
a  man  went  from  this  country   at  forty 
years  of  age  to  the  province  of  Pensylva- 
nia,  where  he  found  only  a  few  savages, 
and  that  before  the  death  of  his  son  the 
number   of  persons   there   amounted  to 
100,000,   and  that  at  this  moment  they 
were  nearly  400,000?     Did  they  reflect 
what  would  be  lost  to  this  country  upon 
interest,  upon  demurrage,  and  upon  other 
parts  of  commerce,  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  clause  respecting  insurance  ? 
All    these  things  we  owed  to  the  great 
wisdom  of  our  ministers,  who  had  (&ter- 
mined  upon  taking  care  of  the  interests  of 
this  country,  by  pursuing  a  plan  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  French.    All  our 
happiness  depended,   and  our  safety,    it 
seemed,  upon  the  hermetically  sealing  up 
twenty-six  millions  of  i^en ;  the  liberal, 
humane  idea  of  starving  twenty-six  millions 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  was  that  upon 
which  we  were  .to  build  our  prosperity  ? 
This  was  as  foolidi  as  it  was  inhuman ;  and 
as  well  might  we  think  of  offisrin^  the 
Royal  Society  a  premium  for  invenung  a 
bdloon  for  Uowmg  them  all  up.    The 
btU  affected  the  liWty.  aad  the  property 


of  every  individual  in  this  cotftilry,  in. a. 
violent  degree.    With  respect  to  property 
he  did  not  see  what  administration  had  to 
do  with  it:  and  he  defied  them  to  show' 
their  right  to  meddle  with  it;  and  for  the 
other,  it  ouffht  to  be  always  sacred,  except' 
in  cases  of  the  most  extreme  necessity. 
Policy  required  this  as  well  as  justice,  for 
it  was  essential  to  the  interest  of  a  state 
that  its  subjects  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  means  and  administration  adopted  for 
the  public  safety,  and  more  particularly 
in  all  steps  taken  upon  the  law  of  treason. 
Here  his  lordship  took  notice  of  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  who  recom* 
mended  mildness  and  not  severity,  upon 
all  constructions  of  the  law  of  treason.* 
There  were  otlier  authorities  that  might 
be  quoted  to  the  same  effect ;    as    an' 
instance  of  which  he  read  the  preamble 
of  the'  act  of  William  and  Mary.    But' 
the  great  question  was  this.  What  were 
we  pursuing  these  restrictions  for?    To 
support  the  present  war,— a  war  which 
he  thought  at  its  commencement,  and 
thought  still,    unjust  and    unnecessary. 
We    had  already    spent  six  millions  of 
money  upon  tliis  war.    If  the  Dauphin 
should  ascend  the  throne,  as  he  hoped  he 
would,  should  we  have  our  expense  re« 
turned  to  us?  What,  then,  was  the  object 
of  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war?  Was 
there  to  be  a  new  division  of  Europe  ?  a 
thing  very   difficult  to  be  effected;  and, 
when  effected,  he  doubted  whether  we 
could  be  gainers.    Was  there  any  other 
power  to  be  aggrandised  ?    Was  Austria 
to  have  more  dominion  ?    and  if  so,  what 
were  to  be  our  gains  by  such  a  measure  i 
Here  his  lordship  pointed  out  the  probable 
ruin  of  our  commerce  if  we  pursued  this 
plan.    Had  their  lordships  lately  attended 
to  the  Gazette  ?   Did  they  see  the  fright* 
ful  list  of  insolvents  th^re  ?    He  was  in 
hopes  we  might  profit  by  reflecting  on 
the  American  war,  in  which  seventy  mil* 
lions  of  money  had  been  exhausted  by 
ministers,  contrary  to  their  own  principles 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war.    He 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  conclusion,  and  would  never 
countenance  a  measure  that  tended  to 
prolong  it  as  it  was  a  war  that  only  tended 
to  heap  calamity  on  calamitj^. 

The  Earl  of  Darrdey  was  in  support  of 
the  general  principle  of  the  bill.  lie  was 
convinced  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
with  the  French  while  they  had  their 
present  force,  or  any  thing  like  then: 
present  form  of  government. 
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iaiMfl^ey  Uie$i:acy,  ^i)4  impolicy  of  the 
ykole  of  the  bill  as  a  niass^  md  the  tyvaa* 
lucal  nature  of  several  of  ihe  clauses  in 
paiticular.  He  made  several  o|;)serv:^tloDS 
ou  it,  s\B  It  w.9uld  b^  iuiurious  to  the  side 
of  any  of  our  commodities  abro^,  and 
was  severe  oa  th§t  part  which  had  been 
tiJcen  in  the  progress  of  the  bill  as  it 
affected  cloth.  He  quoted  the  authoriity 
ef  Iprd  Mansfield  in  the  year  1747»  upon 
the  subject  of  insurance,  -and  agreed  Kith 
^he  substance  of  that  able  speech*  He 
quoted  also  the  opinion  ef  Mr«  Justice 
Siackstone  upon  conspiracies  and  plots, 
^  which  he  says,  that  alarms  of  false  plots 
^nd  conspiracies  were  always  the  prop^  of 
a  wicked  administratioa.  He  cUssented 
^om  the  bill  altogether. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  said,  he  should 
Aot  oppose  the  commitment  of  the  bill, 
because  he  thought  the  committee  the 
proper  stage  for  correcting  several  parts 
of  it,  that  appeared  highly  objectionable. 
He  disapproved,  in  particular,  of  making 
ihe  agreeing  to  do  certain  acts  equally 
criminal  with  the  acts  themselves.  But 
^s  principle  reason  for  rising  was,  to  say, 
that  with  respect  to  the  bill,  and  all  other 
measures,  he  would,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  his  former  declarations,  give  a  fair 
;md  honourable  support  to  the  war,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  both  just  and  ne- 
cessary. This  he  should  do  from  no  tim- 
idity, unless  zeal  for  the  preservation  of 
ihe  constitution  cou^d  be  called  timidity. 

The  Question  was  put  and  carried;  and 
on  the  following  day  the  House  went  into 
a  committee  on  the  bill,  in  which  va- 
rious amendments  were  agreed  to. 

April  22.  The  Traitorous  Correspond- 
ence bill  was  read  a  third  time.  On  the 
motion  that  it  do  now  paa^, 

The  Eaxi(^ Guilford  said,  thataltbough 
the  bill  bad  (U&d^gone  noaoy  important 
funendments,  yet  it  still  contained  too 
much  objectionable  matter  for  him  to 
assent  to  its  passing.  He  observed,  that 
words  of  themselves  had  never  by  law 
been  deemed  treason,  and  yet  by  one  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  an  agreement 
in  words  only  was  declared  to  be  treason. 
He  requestea  their  lordships  to  reflect  upon 
the  inconsistency  of  making  that  an  act  of 
treason,  which  would  not  amount  to  a 
com.n)on  i^eement  in  any  court  in  West- 
fninft^r-hall.  The  learned  lord  on  .  Jhe 
M^oolsa^ic  had  said  tl\ati^twiUistandinff  all 
the  provision  of  the  pre^^  \0j  tSfHe 
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^I  remfuned  Ufiasona  under  the  act  oi* 
the  25th  of  £dw.  Srd.  Having  no   doubt 
of  the  Ic^gality  of  that  opinion,  ne  felt  him* 
self  bound  to  observe,  that  the  liv^a  of  the 
subjects  were  put  in  great  dagger  bj  this 
bill ;  j^or  a  man  ^an  ordinary  imdecstand- 
ing  would  naturally  take  it  for  granted, 
thi^  if  a  bill  passed,  specifying  certain 
acts  to  be  ^treason,  all  tiungs  not  included 
in  that  bill  were  not  treason.    For  this 
reason,  he  should  diink  it  would  be  proper 
to  insert  a  clause,  stating,  that  no  znaa 
should  be  convicted  of  treason  on  anj  lav 
except  the  present  bill.     Indeed,  he  had 
seen  ^mthing  in  the   situation   of  this 
country  that  called  for  any  alteration  of 
the  law  of  treason ;  but  if  there  was  to  be 
a^  alteration,  it  ibould  be  such  as  every 
qian  liable  to  fall  a  victim  to  it  might 
understand. 

hard  Abingdon  said,  that  the  bill  had 
his  most  hearty  cpnc^rrence;  as  any 
Qieasure  should  have  that  had  even  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  die  im[^rtation  and  pro- 
pagation of  French  principles  Into  this 
co^ntry•  His  lordship  said  he  was  bom 
and  bred,  as.liis  ancestors  before  him  were« 
an  Antigallican;  that  he  had  lived  to  be 
confirmed  in  these  principles,  to  find  that 
they  were  not  falsely  implanted  in  his 
mind,  and  to  know,  from  experience,  that 
the  old  philosophy  was  better  than  the 
new.  He  had  been  taught  to  consider 
France  not  only  ^  the  natural  enemy  of 
thiscountrv,butofallthewprld.  Univenal 
dominion  had  ever  been  her  aim.  She 
tried  it  under  amoi^archical,  die  was  now 
trying.it  under  a  republican,  form  of  go- 
vernment. What  she  attempted  under 
Louis  14th;  she  was  now  aiming  at  under 
citizen  Egalitc;  the  govenimenta  were 
dxFerqnt,  but  the  object  was  the  same. 
He  had  learnt  too  that  French  liberty 
would  be  English  slavery;  and  therefore  he 
was  not  one  qf  those  tjiatmuch  wished  for 
French  freedom;  for  although  fi  chrisuso, 
he  was  not  ^o  good  a  one  as  to  lov^  his 
neighbour  better  than  hifnselt.  I  have^ 
thank  (jqd  (sieud  his  lordship),  enough  of 
that  Ronian  amor  pairia  in  my  faosom, 
to  prefer  my  own  to  any  other  country, 
ana  thus  tp  say  with  Pope ; 
**  friends,  piuentiBy  neighbours^  first  we  do 

embrace, 
«  Our  country  next,  and  next  all  htm^m  race.*' 

llie  Marquis  pf  Landsdoxpne  said,  that 
the  bill  stri^dk^at  fjoany  of  t^e  fup^ux^tJil 
prmciples  or  fhc  constitution,  and  ad 
should  fpel  gr^  weight  ^j^n  his,  J9^  if 
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In  tlie  b€)«t  times,  had  confi^^d  treason  t6 
irtrctithBtances  concerning  the  person  of 
the  king  and  wisely  bo,  for  by  so  doings 
they  had  added  in  the  mind  of  sobjects  a 
resource  fot  the  roVal person ;  but  this  bffl 
tended  to  dtssoltethe  ]^rt<iCTpIeiof  thecon- 
ktitatioh,  and  to  introdttce  a  pohfusion  in 
the  ideas  of  the  lower  tlassesof  the  people. 
It  WHS  extremely  impoKtic  to  bring  within 
the  description  of  high  trecfson,  things  in 
their  nature  mdlffefent  or  unttnportiint, 
Hig^  treasdn  was  the  highest  crime  which 
the  hiw  or  the  legislature  knew,  knd  there^ 
lore  th6  pimishment  annexed  to  it  ought 
ttot  to  be  made  to  fall  on  petty  offenders. 
The  life  and  liberty  of  the  kmg  ^ere  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  state ;  fbt 
upon  them  rested  the  peace  and  happmess 
tn  the  whole  cbrhmuaity;    it  was  con- 
sequently wise  and  just  that  ah  atteront  td 
deprire  nis  majesty  of  either,  should  be 
cidled  high  treason,  and  punished  as  such ; 
bat  it  lArould  be  absurd  that  a  man  who 
should,  during  the  present  war,  sell  to  the 
French  a  pair  of  old  boots,  should  be 
deemed  e^cftctly  as  criminal  as  if  he  had 
mctually  taken  away  the  life  of  the  king, 
or  robbed  him  of  his  liberty.    He  had  at 
mil  times  be^  disposed  to  uphold  the 
majesty  of  the  throne;  and  he  was  still 
more  disposed  to  do  so  at  present,  when 
the  tide  of  democracy  was  running  so 
strongly  against  royalty ;   he  was  ready 
therefore  to  give  his  support  to  any  bill 
calculated  to  give  greater  security  to  the 
crown,  and  insure  still  more  the  personal 
safety,  of  the  king;  for  such  purposes  he 
was  willing   to  extend  the    statute    of 
treason;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  tlw  selling  of  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the 
French,  should  be  msrae  in  the  eye  of  the 
Ifftr  as  criminal  an  act  as  the  murder  of  the 
king.    There  could  not  be  a  more  mis- 
chievous principle  than  that  which  tended 
to  diminish  the  reverence  which  sublects 
habitmilly  had  for  the  sovereign ;  and.  this 
bill  tended  to  introduce  confusion  in  that 
respect,  and  consequently  lessened  the 
honourable  support  to  which  government 
saght  to  look.    Besides^  it  was  a  general 
maxhn,  that  excess  of  punishment  for  a 
crime  brings  impunity  along  with  it.    It 
was  to  this  we  were  to  attribute  so  many 
acquittals  of  men  tried  upon  sanguinary 
acts  of  parliament:   the  jury  seemg  the 
Vast  disfn'oportion  between  the  offence  and 
*^the  punismnent  often  acquitted,  although 
th^  had  no  doubt  of  the  commission  of 
"the  act ;  and  often  judges,  after  conviction, 
'^cre  obliged  to-  resprtei  and  •  the  king 


finally  to  patdoh,  fot  fear  thai  by  putting; 
ifnento  death  fot  trifles,  the  hutnanityof  the 
public  should  be  shocked.  This  was  th^ 
case  with  the  bill  in  question :  for  who 
would  say  that  a  jury  would  doom  a  fellow 
creature  to  death  for  selling  a  yard  of 
cloth,  and  sending  it  to  France.  As  wise 
legislators,  who  should  accommodate  them- 
selves iti  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  timei^» 
and  io  the  changes  in  the  public  mind, 
their  Itn^ships  ought  to  make  allowances 
for  the  change  of  opinions  which  had  taken 
place  in  Europe  since  the  revolution  in 
America.  That  great  event  had  beeft 
productive  of  many  others ;  and  no  one 
could  tell  how  many  more  would  spring 
out  of  it  three  millions  of  men  in  a 
neighbouring  kingdom  (the  catholics 
of  Ireland),  who  had  bent  imder  the 
weight  of  oppression,  and  had  beed 
obliged  for  a  century  past  to  go  upon  all 
fours,  now  stood  erect  upon  two  legs  like 
the  rest  of  their  fellow  suDjects.  This  was 
an  important  change,  and  ought  to  in- 
fluence the  legislature  in  Its  future  systems 
fbr  a  government,  in  which  three  million^ 
of  people,  who  had  hitherto  been  doomed 
to  silence,  and  who  now  could  raise  their 
voice  in  their  country,  must  perceive  thai 
that  very  circutnstance  would  call  for 
serious  attention  to  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  the  governed.  In  Scotland  there  was  a 
growing  democracy,  becoming  daily  more 
powerful,  because  more  wealthy  through 
the  medium  of  commet-ce.  These  two  cir- 
cumstances would  make  it  necessary  that 
government  should  be  peculiarly  careflrl 
to  rule  the  people  with  prudence  and 
wisdom ;  and  to  take  flrOm  Uiem  all  temp* 
tation  to  emigrate  ftom  Europe  tt> 
America,  whither  he  understood  that 
many  of  our  most  skilAil  artificets  and 
manufacturers  were  preparing  to  carry 
their  industry  and  ingenuity^  History 
showed  that  there  had  always  been  a  pro- 
pensity in  palrliament  to  enact  new  statutes 
of  treason ;  before  the  25lh  of  Edw.  Srd, 
they  were  so  numerous,  that  it  wto 
scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  stir  a  sin^e 
step,  or  open  his  lips,  without  saying  or 
doing  Something  which  by  those  statutes 
was  declared  to  be  tteason.  That  wisis 
monarch  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  them 
all,  and  to  pass  the  famous  act  or  the  25th 
of  his  reign,  which  was  considered  as  the 
standard  for  defining  treason.  In  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Richard  %d  statutes 
of  treason  began  again  to  spring  up ;  but  to 
showthe  little  efficacy  of  tnem,  he  had  only 
to  observe  that  they  could  not  save  Uic 
t 
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unfortunate  monarch  who  had  so  muK 
tiplied  them,  or  prevent  him  from  being 
deposed  and  murdered.    Henry  4th,  who 
succeeded  him,  followed  the  example  of 
Edward  Srd,  and  repealed  all  the  acts  of 
treason,  except  the  25th  of  that  king. 
Both  Houses  of  parliament  indeed  wanted 
him  rather  to  extend  than  to  repeal  statutes 
of  treason ;  they  both  proposed  to  him  a 
lill  for  making  sacrilej^  treason;   but 
Henry  4th,  instead  of  giving  it  his  royal 
assent,  rejected  it  by  means  of  his  nesap 
tive»  saymg  le  roi  s*avUera.     From  his 
time  to  that  of  i^ueen  Mary  statutes  of 
treason  again  multinlied  to  such  a  degree, 
that  Mary  found  soe  could  not  do  the 
nation  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  repeal 
them  all,  except  the  25th  of  Edward  Srd 
From  the  time  of  that  queen  to  the  present 
dayi  new  statutes  of  treason  were  enacted 
against   papists,     against  coiners,    and 
against  such  as  should    endeavour    to 
prevent  or  overturn  the  Hanover  suc- 
cession.    The  statutes  against  the  first 
were  deemed,  in  bur  liberal  days,  too 
bloody  and  unjust  to  be  put  into  execution, 
and  were  last  year  repealed.     The  acts 
.against  coiners  were  now  found  inadequate 
to  the  end  for  which  they  had  been  passed, 
and  must  very  soon  be  revised  by  the  le- 
ffislature.    The  statutes  of  treason  made 
for  the  security  of  the  Hanover  succession, 
were  now  completely  useless,  that  suc- 
cession being  firmlv  established  and  un- 
disturbed by  any  claim  or  pretension  in 
opposition  to  it.     At  present  he  did  not 
see  any  necessity  for  statutes  of  treason, 
except  for  the  security  of  the  life  and 
digmty  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  safety  of 
the  state.    He  therefore  could  not  bear 
to  see  a  bill  pass  that  House  for  punishing 
acts  of  little  or  no  importance,  with  just 
the  same  rigour  as  if  they  were  done 
against  the  life  of  the  king,  or  the  very 
being  o^  the  community.    The  authority 
of  urotius    might  perhaps    be    quoted 
against  him ;  but  he  was  confident,  that 
as  the  opinion  of  that  able  man  had  been 
governed  by  the  principles  and  sentiments 
entertained  in  his  day  by  the  different 
nations,  he  would,  if  he  was  now  alive, 
give  quite  another  opinion,  on  account  of 
the  revolution  which  he  must  perceive  in 
the  public  mode  of  thinking.    Revolutions 
in  public  opinions  were  much  more  rapid 
thai>  men  in  general  might  think :  so  late  as 
the  year  1 755,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  plun- 
der  acquired  by  theRussians  at  the  capture 
of  Berlin,  should  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  Russia.      Such 


a  stipidataon  did  not  at  that  ttmebuitthe^ 
pubhc  feelings ;  but  no  one  would  dsre  to 
propose  such  a  one  at  this  moment ;  the 
world  would  not  endure  it.  With  respect 
to  the  war  in  idiich  we  were  at  preaeDt 
engaged,  he  could  not  better  descnbethe 
injustice  of  it,  than  by  ^uotioff  a  wusage 
firom  the  English  Grotius,  me  leanied 
archdeacon  Paley,  in  which  thst  sutlior 
setting  down  wh^  wtt«  the  canitt  which 
could  justify  war  in  general,  obserred 
that  nothing  could  be  more  uojustifiable 
than  that  one  nation  should  take  advantage 
of  tlie  weakness,  misfortunes,  or  diitrac- 
tions  of  another,  and  thus  make  war  upon 
it  with  views  of  conquest  and  aggran- 
dizement. Such  he  considered  the  nature 
of  Uie  present  war.  The  bill  would  never 
answer  its  own  object;  for  it  never  could 
prevent  the  traders  of  this  country  from 
supplying  the  French  with  the  enumerated 
articles,  when  the  profit  to  be  made  was 
likely  to  be  great.*-*Some  nobk  lords  had 
defended  tlie  bill  on  this  pviind,  that 
diere  was  something  in  the  mtemal  state 
of  this  country  which  made  it  necessaiy : 
he  knew  of  no  such  state ;  he  believed 
nothing  of  what  he  had  heard  about  ^lots, 
and  conspiracies,  and  seditions  in  Great 
Britain;  ne  did  not,  indeed,  sav  that  there 
might  not  be  some  disaffiectea  people  jo 
the  nation,  for  such  were  to  be  found  is 
every  nation;  but  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  tbcsn,  wai 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment ;  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
under,  to  extend  the  statutes  of  treatfHu 
Upon  all  these  grounds,  he  not  only  op* 
posed  the  bill,  but  was  determined  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

The  Duke  o£  Leeds  supported  the  bill. 
He  thanked  his  majesty's  ministers  for 
the  vigorous  exertions  which  they  bad 
made,  for  suppressing  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  sedition  which  had  begun  to 
show  itself  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom* 
He  thanked  them  also  for  the  readioess 
with  which  they  had  sent  relief  to  our 
allies  the  Dutcn,  and  prepared  to  cany 
on  a  war  as  unprovoked  as  it  was  unjust 
on  the  partof  France.  Thecorreapondeflce 
between  the  noble  secretary  of  atatc  and 
M.  Chauvelin,  be  considered  as  bavin^' 
done  great  honour  to  the  fonneri  w^^ 
had  displayed  afimmessin  thenegociatiofl, 
which  could  be  equalled  only  by  bjs  mo- 
deration. We  were  at  war,  not  for^^' 
Soses  of  aggrandizement,  but  of  ^' 
efence  j  and  pur^nlv  object  ***>  ^ 
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concur  with  the  other  confederated 
powers  in  restoring  the  general  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  which  the  new  philosopny  and 
principles  of  France  had  disturbed. 

Lord  Grenville  defeiided  the  bill,  which, 
he  said  did  not  make  a  ntiw  law,  or  make 
any  act  criminal  whibh  was  not  so  alreikdy 
by  the  existing  statute  of  treason.  The 
noble  marquis  must  be  aware,  that  to 
supply  the  enemy  with  articles  necessary 
for  carrying  ^n  the  war  against  us,  was  al- 
ready treason  under  the  act  of  Edward  Srd. 
The  noble  marquis  had  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  smile,  by  asking  whether  it  was  fit 
that  a  man  should  suffer  as  a  traitor, 
merely  because  he  had  sold  the  French  an 
old  pair  of  boots  ?  He  might  have  gone 
t^n  in  the  same  strain,  and  have  asked 
whether  a  man  ought  to  be  put  to  death 
merely  ibr  having  accidentally  sold  some 
shoes,  or  some  arms,  or  some  gunpowder, 
or  some  ball,  to  a  nation  actually  at  war 
with  his  own?  These,  surely  were  all  in- 
stances of  adhering  to  th\e  king's  enemies, 
and  consequently  would  come  within  the 
law  of  treason,  though  the  present  bill 
had  never  been  thought  of. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  the 
bill  was  hot  only  objectionable  in  its  ge- 
neral pnnciple,  but  in  the  detail  of  its 
clauses.  The  making  a  mere  verbal 
agreement  to  supply  any  of  the  prohibited 
articles  treason,  although  no  act  should 
follow  the  agreement,  was,  he  believed, 
new  in  the  laws  of  treason.  If  any  part 
of  the  French  territories  should  be  con- 
quered and  occupied  by  us  or  our  allies 
tluring  the  war,  all  commerce  with  such 
part  would  be  prohibited,  except  by  li- 
cence from  his  majesty's  ministers  ;  which 
was  in  fact,  vesting  them  with  a  new  dis- 
cretionary power.  Their  exercise  of  the 
discretionary  powers  vested  in  them  by 
the  alien  bill,  showed  the  impropriety  of 
granting  such  powers.  Persons  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  that  bill  were  suffered 
to  be  present  at  their  lordships  debates, 
only  in  order  to  calumniate  their  members: 
while  others  were  sent  out  of  the  country 
for  causes  which  it  would  be  ludi^tous  to 
state.  The  clause  for  prohibiting  the 
purchase  df  lands  in  France  was  at 
variance  with  the  principle ;  for  while  the 
professed  object  was,  to  prevent  France 
from  raising  supplies  on  lands  declared  to 
be  nublic  property,  it  prohibited  buying 
lands  the  property  of  private  persons,  and 
this  too  at  a  time  when  nothing  short  of 
absolute  folly  could  induce  the  subjects 
of  this  conntry  to  toy  out  their  nloney  in 
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the  purchase  of  national  property  in 
France.  The  new  clause,  attaching  cor« 
ruption  of  blood  to  the  penalties  of  the 
bill,  he  conceived  to  be  an  infringement  of 
the  law  of  entailing  Scotland,  assanctioned 
by  a  supplementary  statute  to  the  act  of 
union.  He  should  be  sorry  if  in  any  war 
the  country  had  not  better  means  of 
defence  than  any  that  the  bill  could 
afford.  But  in  what  was  the  present  wa? 
more  dangerous  thanfbrmer  wars ?  Was 
France,  with  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Spain 
leagued  against  her,  more  formidable  than 
when  she  combated  with  Spain,  Holland^ 
and  America  on  her  side  >  When  noble 
lords  exulted  in  the  consequences  of  the 
war,  he  must  say  that  he  had  seen  those 
consequences  in  a  melancholy  list  of  more 
than  4iOO  bankrupts.  When  they  talked 
of  the  situation  in  which  this  country  noit 
stood,  he  must  desire  them  to  recollect 
what  might  have  been  its  situation  if,  in- 
stead of  engaging  as  principals  in  the  war, 
we  had,  now  that  the  French  were  driveA 
back  into  their  own  territories,  reserved 
our  force  to  interpose  for  the  restoration 
of  general  peace.  It  did  not  appear  that  our 
exertions  had  contributed  to  make  the 
French  abandon  their  conquests.  Highly 
as  he  thought  of  the  illustrious  personage 
sent  to  command  our  troops  on  the  con*- 
tinent,  and  confidentashe  was  in  thevalour 
and  the  vigour  of  those  troops,  whenever 
they  should  be  brought  into  action,  he 
could  not  suppose  that  1,900  men  had 
saved  Holland,  or  driven  the  French  from 
the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  made  words 
spoken  treason.  ]f  a  man  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  sujjply  the  enemy,  it  was 
not  the  words  but  the  act  which  was  trea- 
son, and  that  was  treason  as  the  law  before 
stood.  With  respect  to  intercourse  with 
any  part  of  France  that  might  be  held  as 
conquest  during  the  war,  the  bill  made  no 
difference,  for  no  such  intercourse  was 
allowable  in  former  wars,  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  crown.  The  clause  attach- 
ing corruption  of  blood  to  the  penalties 
of  the  bill,  made  no  alteration  in  the  laws 
of  treason,  as  they  before  extended  to 
Scotland.  What  would  have  been  the 
state  of  the  country  if  an  opposite  line  of 
conduct  had  been  pursued,  was  matter 
of  speculation.  What  it  actually  was, 
their  lordships  knew.  If  an  ambassador 
had  been  sent  to  Paris  to-  negociate  for 
peace,  was  it  quite  clear  that  tne  internal 
peace  of  this  country  would  have  been 
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maintained?  Was  it  quite  certain  that 
those  deputations  of  fraternity  to  the 
French  Convention  would  have  ceased-^ 
that  the  same  general  spirit  of  loyalty 
would  have  been  called  forth^that  those 
clubs,  whose  numbers  had  been  boasted 
of  so  much,  would  have  shrunk  from  their 
purpose,  and  disappeared— that  the  pro- 
jected conquest  of  Holland  would  have 
been  abandoned,  and  a  stop  put  to  that 
systematic  attack  on  the  eovemment,  the 
religion,  and  the  morals  of  every  countiy? 
The  few  troops  sent  out  under  the  able 
command  of  an  exalted  personi^,  in  die 
noble  lord's  opinion,  could  not  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  ^vingthe  French 
from  their  conquests.  He  thought  very 
diffisrently.  To  the  sending  out  of  thoae 
troops,  and  to  the  promptitude  widi  which 
the  measure  was  carried  into  execution, 
it  was  in  his  opinion,  to  be  ascribed  that 
Holland  was  saved;  that  the  FVench  were 
defeated  and  driven  back ;  that  all  Europe, 
from  Petersburgh  to  Naples,  was  deli- 
Tered  from  the  plunder,  tne  confiscation, 
tlie  rapine,  the  murder,  the  destruction 
of  oraer,  morality,  and  religion,  with 
which  It  was  threatened  by  the  prevalence 
of  French  arms  and  French  principles. 

The  House  divided :  ContenU,  62.  Not 
Contents,  7. 

The  bill  was  then  passed. 

Beportjrom  the  Select  CommiUee  on  the 
State  of  (Commercial  Credit  J]  April  25.  A 
spirit  of  commercial  speculation  and  com- 
merce had  been  for  some  time  increasing 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  had 
now  got  to  such  a  height,  as  to  threaten 
public  [credit  with  very  serious  danger. 
The  circulating  specie  being  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  answer  the  very  increased 
demands  of  trade,  the  quantity  of  paper 
currency  brought  into  circulation,  as  a 
supplying  medium  was  so  great  and  dis- 
proportionate, that  a  scarcity  of  specie 
was  produced  which  threatened  a  e^eneral 
stagnation  in  the  commercial  world.  In 
consequence  of  this  alarming  state  of 
public  credit,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rtt, 
a  Select  Committee  was  this  day  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  State  of  Commercial  Credit,  and 
'  to  report  their  opinion  and  observations 
thereupon  to  the  House. 

April  29.  The  lord  mayor  reported 
•from  the  said  committee,  That  the  com- 
mittee had  made  a  progress  in  the  matter 
to  them  referred,  and  had  directed  him 
to  make  the  following 


REPORT. 


Your  Committee  have  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  them,  in  proceeding  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  the  House,  to  direct 
their  attention  to  three  principal  points. 

1.  Whether  the  difficulties  at  present 
experienced,  or  the  probability  of  thdr 
continuanoe  and  increase,  are  of  suck 
urgent  importance  to  the  public  interest, 
as  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  l^is- 
lature. 

2.  On  the  supposition  that  such  inter- 
position should  be  deemed  neoessary,  what 
IS  the  most  practicable  and  effectual  pian 
whidi  can  be  adopted  for  giving  rdiet. 

3.  What  means  can  be  suggested  for 
preventing  the  renewal  of  similar  inconve- 
niences. 

The  consideration  of  the  first  and 
second  head  appeared  in  some  measure 
blended  together ;  and  the  tliird»  though, 
of  great  importance,  appearing  to  be  less 
urgent  in  point  of  time,  your  Committee 
have  thought  it  proper  to  submit  to  the 
House  sudi  considerations  as  occurred  to 
them  upon  the  two  first  points,  reserving 
the  latter  for  a  separate  report. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  the  no- 
toriety of  failures  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  general  embarrassment  and  iqpprdien- 
sion  which  has  ensued,  the  consideration  of 
the  necessary  connexion  betwe^i  different 
mercantile  houses,  and  their  de|>endence 
on  each  otheri  and  the  influence  which 
the  state  of  commercial  cxedit  must  have 
upon  the  trade,  the  revenue,  and  eeneral 
interests  of  the  country,  appeared  suflBr 
cient,  without  minute  examination,  te 
satisfy  your  Conunittee  that  the  pieseat 
situation  strongly  called  for  an  immediate 
and  effectual  remedy,  if  any  practicable 
plan  could  be  suggested  for  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Committee  hsii 
an  opportunity  of  collecting,  from  seve- 
ral ot  their  own  members,,  infonnation, 
pounded  either  on  their  general  observa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  or  on  their  own  im- 
mediate and  personal  knowledge. 

Your  Committee,  understanding  tliat 
some  suggestions  on  this  subject  had 
been  laid  before  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  on  the  part  of  several  persons 
of  great  eminence  and  respectabdity  in 
tlie  city  of  London,  were  ot  opinion  that 
a  communication  of  these  suggestions, 
would  be  very  material  to  the  objects  of 
their  inquiry,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  opinion  of  parsons  of  this  description, 
both  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  some 
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remedj^,    and  to  the  particular  mode  in 
which  it  might  he  applied. 

The  chancellor  or  the  exchequer  ac- 
cordingly laid  before  the  committee  a 
paper  which  had  been  delivered  to  him 
on  the  2Sd  instant,   by  the  lord  mayor 
and  Mr.  Bosanqoet ;  which  is  insertea  in 
the   appendix  to  this  report :    He  also 
stated  to  the  committee,  the  circumstan- 
ces which  had  led  to  this  paper  being 
drawn  up.— That  he  had  received  repre- 
sentations from  many  different  quarters, 
which  induced  him  to  believe,   that  the 
failures  which  had  taken  place,  had  begun 
by  a  run  on  those  houses  who  had  issued 
circulating  paper  without  being  possessed 
of  sufficient  capital,  but  that  the  conse- 
quences had  soon  extended  themselves  so 
far  B8  to  affect  many  houses  of  great  so- 
lidity, and  possessed  of  funds  ultimately 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  answer  all 
demands  upon  them,  but  which  had  not 
the  means  of  converting  those  funds  into 
money,  or  negociable  securities,  in  time 
to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  moment.— 
That  the  sudden   discredit   of  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  paper  which  had  been 
issued  by  different  banks,  in  itself  pro* 
duced  a  deficiency  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium, which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things    could   not   be  immediately    re- 
placed,   and  that  this  deficiency   occa- 
sioned  material   inconvenience  m   mer- 
cantile transactions.— That  in  addition  to 
this  immediate  efiect,  these  circumstances 
also  were  represented  to  have  induced 
bankers  and  others  to  keep  in  their  hands 
a  greater  quantity  of  money  than  they 
thought  necessary  in  the  usual  train  of 
business,  and  that  large  sums  were  thus 
kept  out  of  circulation,  and  great  difficulty 
arose  in  procuring  the  usual  advances  on 
bills  of  exchange,   particularly  those  of 
a  long  date.-— That  many  persons  were 
said  to  be  possessed  of  large  stocks  of 
goods,  whidi  they 'could  not  at  present 
dispose  of,  and  on  the  credit  of  which 
they  could  not  raise  money.— That  this 
occasioned  an  interruption  of  the  usual 
orders  to  manufacturers,  which  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  interruption  of 
the  means  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
to  make  their  weekly  payments,  tended  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  a  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  different  manufactures. 
^Tliat  these  evils  were  represented  as 
likely  rapidly  to  increase  to  a  very  serious 
extent,  if  some  extraordinary  means  were 
not  adopted  to  restore  credit  and  circula- 
tion.*^That  in  consequence  of  these  re- 


presentations, he  had  desired  a  nQieeting 
of  different  gentlemen,  in  order  to  qbtain. 
the  best  information  in  his  power,  respect- 
ing the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  pos- 
sibility and  propriety  of  any  measure  to 
remedy  it.— That  after  much  discussion, 
all  the  gentlemen  present  seemed  to  agree 
in  a  very  strong  opinion  of  the  extent  of 
the  evil,  though  manv  objections  at  first 
occurred  to  any  plan  for  remedying  it.—' 
That  in  the  result,  it  was  agreed  to  desire 
the  gentlemen   whose  names  were  men- 
tioned in  the  paper  now  delivered,  to  meet 
the  next  day  at  the  Mansion-house,  to 
consider  more  particularly  the  proposid 
for  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  a  certain 
amount,    to  be  advanced  under  proper 
regulations,   for  the  accommodation   of 
such  persons  as  might  apply  for  the  same, 
and  likewise  the  objections  to  which  such 
a  proposal  might  be  liable;  and  that  the 
paper  which  he  had  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee,   contained    the   opinion  of  this 
second  meeting. 

The  chanoeUor  of  the  exchequer  also 
gave  an  account  to  the  committee  of 
an  application  that  had  come  within  his' 
knowledge  for  the  accommodation  and 
support  of  a  house  connected  with  a  very 
important  manufacturing  district:  that 
the  sum  wanted  for  the  support  and  ac- 
commodation of  this  house  was  compa- 
ratively small,  and  the  security  proposed, 
as  he  ^  had  understood  from  very  good 
authority,  was  admitted  to  be  unquestion- 
able, but  that  the  application  had  hitherto 
been  ineffectual. 

The  lord  mayor  informed  the  com*  ' 
mittee,  that  in  conformity  to  the  state* 
ment  mentioned  by  the  chsncellor  of  the' 
exchequer,  eleven  gentlemen  met  at  the 
mansion  house  on  the  2Sd,  selected  prin- 
cipally from  that  part  of  the  preceding 
reeet^ini^,  who  had  expressed  the  sreatest 
difficulties  in  finding  out  a  remedy;  and 
after  a  lon|^  discussion  upon  the  subject, 
the}[  unamroously  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  interposition  of  parliament  was  neces- 
sary and  that  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills, 
under  certain  regulations  and  stipulations, 
was  the  best  practicable  remedy. 

Your  Committee  also  received  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Alderman 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  Chiswell,  members 
of  this  committee,  with  respect  to  instan- 
ces which  had  fkllen  under  their  personal 
observation,  to  the  following  effect : 

Mr.  Thornton  represented,  that  he  was 
at  this  time  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  tive  or  six  mercantile  hoosesy  who  were 
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i^  the  poasession  of  laxee  quaotities  of 
goods,  the  produce  of  which  would  give 
tiiem  effectual  relief,  but  that  owing  U> 
the  stagoation  of  trade,  aad  the  impos- 
sibility of  converting  Uiese  goods  mto 
money,  the.  houses  in  question  were  under 
very  great  apprehension  of  being  shortly 
oblige^  to  stop  payment. 

He  informed  the  committee,  that  he 
was  lately  appointed  a  trustee  for  liquidat- 
ing the  concerns  of  a  house  in  London, 
with  extensive  connexions  in  the  country, 
that  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  its  pay- 
ments; that  after  the  intervention  of 
fd^out  three  weeks  it  had  been  enabled  to 
pay  its  acceptances,  and  within  twelve 
months  would  discharge  all  its  debts,  and 
diat  the  partners  bad  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  retaining  a  surplus  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  if  they  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  raisins  only  a  mO'< 
derate  sura  of  money  on  tne  securities 
which  they  held,  the  calamity  that  befel 
them  and  their  connexions  nu'ght  have 
been  averted. 

Mr.  Alderman  Anderson  informed  the 
committee,  that  it  had  fallen  under  his 
own  personal  knowledge  that  seven  mer- 
oantile  houses,  of  known  and  undoubted 
property,  and  with  a  large  Quantity  of 
gooda  pn  luuid,  now  not  saleable,  are 
brou^t  to  very  great  distress  from  the 
Sii:arcity  of  money,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
iHake  good  their  payments  if  not  assisted, 
which  would  prove  of  very  serious  con- 
sequence to  many  other  merchants  and 
manufacturers  to  whom  they  stand  in- 
debted.' 

.  Mr.  Chiswell  stated,  that  the  present 
m^j^c^tile  distress  arose  from  an  alarming 
^^agPAtipn  of  credit,  which,  on  his  know- 
ledge, had  reduoed  eight  houses  of  known 
and  large  property  to  stop  their  payments. 
•r-That  he  also  knew  others  of  the  same 
4escription  who  have  had  temporary 
a^i^istance  from  him  and  others,  but  which 
will  be  ineffectual  if  they  are  not  further 
relieved  in  a  short  time. — He  also  stated, 
that  various  applications  had  been  made 
t9  him  from  different  houses  of  undoubted 
and  very  considerable  capitals,  which  in 
ordinary  times,  or  even  in  times  of  pres- 
sjiire,  he  would  have  assisted,  and  that  he 
19  new  only  with- held  by  the  uncertainty 
to  what  extent  the  mischief  may  increase, 
from  the  present  unexampled  general 
alarm  and  want  of  credit. — He  also  far- 
t)iei:  stated,  that  if  tho^e  houses  were  not 
assisted,  the  consequence  would  be  the 
immediate  failure  of  many  others  of  good 
'credit  and  fortune  dependent  on  them. 


Youi;  Gommittee  imdefsftandlng  tfaat 
Mr.  Gilbert  Innes,  a  director  ef  the  rojral 
bank  of  Scotland,  wa&  at  present  in.  Lon- 
don, desired  his  attendanpe,  and*  received 
information  from  him  to  the  foliawing 
effect : 

Tliat,  as  a  director  of  the  royal  bank 
of  Scotland,  he  has  had  many  occasions 
to  judge  of  the  present  state  of  commer- 
cial credit  in  Scotland : 

That  the  country  is  in  very  great  dis- 
tress, and  the  two  chartered  banks  will 
not  be  able  much  longer,  with  prudence  to 
themselves,  to  furnish  the  accommodation 
and  support,  necessary  to  different  mer* 
cantile  and  manufacturing  houses,  nor  to 
the  country  banks,  and,  if  something  is 
not  immediatel  v  done  by  government,  a 
very  general  Uilure  may  be  ejcpected; 
and  that  many  houses  with  undoubted 
effects,  and  who  would  ultin^tely  pay  all 
demEinds  against  them,  will  be  lavolved, 
unless  they  can  obtain  a  temporary  relief. 

There  have  been  several  failures,  aad 
a  very  considerable  one  lately,  which  is 
connected  witli  manu&cturers  who  may 
ultimately  be  involved,  and  wheire  seven 
or  eight  hundred-  persons  are.  now  em- 
ployed. 

The  effect  of  Uiese  fajluiies,  in  his  opi- 
nion, must  occasion  many  manufacturers 
to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  he 
has  heard  some  were  already  dismissed ; 
and  such  is  the  pressure  of  the  times. 
tliat  the  distress,  if  not  ruin,  of  several 
principal  manufacturing  houses  may 
ensue. — Many  manufacturers  would  have 
been  dismissed  but  for  the  liberal  support 
their  employers  have  received  from  the 
royal  bank,  but  tliat  assistance  cannot, 
without  imprudence,  be  contiuxied  with- 
out extraordinary  aid. 

This  prospect  oi  distress  to  the  manu- 
facturerst  in  his  opinion,  arisea  not  so 
much  from  a  failure  of  the  uaus^  n^urkets 
for  the  goods,  03  ^om  the  difficulty  in 
discoMnting,  in  Londpn  and  in  Scotland, 
the  long-dated  bills  receiv^  ibr  the 
goods. 

Great  quantities  of  manufactured  goods 
belonging  to  manufacturers  in  Scotland 
are  now  in  London,  tor  which  when  sold, 
bills  are  granted  for  a  small  part  at  three 
months,  and  the  remainder  from  six  to 
fpurteeu  months,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  goods  have  been  focnaerly  sold  for 
long-dated  bills,  but  are  not  so  non^  irom 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  discounts ;  and 
he  ha^  heard  m^ufacturers  say*  they 
wece  wilUi^  tQ  6^  th^  1^9^  ^th  a. 
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GonsideBaUe  loss  ta  obtaiaTolief^  by  sale* 
ifjT  ready  money. 

Manufacturers  frequently  borrow  money 
for  the  purposes  of  their  trade  on  per- 
sonal bonds,  great  part  of  that  money  has 
been  called  for  at  Whitsunday  next,  15th 
May,  and  from  the  state  of  credit  in  Scot- 
land he  has  reason  to  think  the  manu- 
facturers will  not  be  able  to  answer  these 
demands  by  borrowing  on  the  former 
securities. 

The  manufacturers  keep  as  little  stock 
in  their  warehouses  as  they  can,  and  as 
fashion  varies,  he  should  Uiink  the  mer- 
cantile interest  would  be  more  benefked 
by  depositing  the  raw  materials  on  pledge 
tlian  the  manufacturer,  who,  however, 
might  indirectly  be  benefited  by  the 
advance. 

He  certainly  thinks  that  paper  issued 
on  government  security,  and  advanced 
upon  the  deposit  of  goods  or  other  un- 
questionable private  security,  would,  when 
properly  understood,  be  a  material  relief 
in  the  present  distress  of  Scotland  ;  and 
he  has  no  doubt  several  persons  might  be 
found  to  concur  in  giving  a  joint  security 
for  the  support  of  co-partnerships,  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  public. 

He  believes  the  quantity  of  paper  cir- 
culated by  the  country  banks,  has  of  late 
been  considerably  diminished,  and  their 
discounts  on  bills  of  exchange  greatly  so, 
since  these  troubles  be^an :  with  regard 
to  the  royal  bank,  the  circulation  is  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  assistance  given  to  the 
country  greatly  superior  to  what  it  has 
given  at  any  former  period. 

In  addition  to  these  statements,  your 
Committee,  when  they  were  on  the  point 
of  concluding  their  report,  had  the  oppor- 
tuoity  of  receiving  further  information 
from  Mr.  Macdowall,  a  member  of  this 
House,  who  stated,  that  he  is  represen- 
tative in  parliament,  for  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, from  whence  he  had,  this  morning, 
returned  ;  and  that  he  had  there  found  all 
the  commercial  hpuses  and  manufacturers 
in  the  greatest  distress,  from  the  late 
stagnation  of  commercial  credit,  and  total 
want  of  private  confidence. 

The  present  distress  does  not  appear 
to  him  to  arise  from  a  want  of  property 
or  fund^,  but  from  the  stop  which  has 
been  lately  put  to  discounting  bills  at  any 
of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  or  Greenock 
banks,  who  have  not  for  some  time  past 
discounted  to  any  extent,  from  their  notes 
b^iog  poured  in  upon  them  for  gold,  and 


tioa  of  ccedit  in  London  has  occaaion^i 
The  manufacturers  have  plenty  of 
goods  on  hand  in  London,  and  in  Glas-^ 
gow,  which  they  cannot  sell  but  at  so. 
reduced  a  price  as  renders  it  perfectly 
absurd  for  them  to  think  of  disposing  of 
their  goods,  in  order  to  obtain  immediate 
reUef :  the  manufacturers,  and  those  who 
have  cotton  mills,  haye  began  to  discharge 
the  workmen  employed  by  them  during 
the  last  fortnight ;  and,  by  a  letteir  re- 
ceived from  the  lord  provost  of  Glasgow, 
by  him,  this  morning,  he  learns  that  the 
manufacturers  have  discharged  a  very, 
great  number  of  worknien.-*«Ther&  are 
employed  in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  their 
dependencies,  in  difterent  parts  of  Scot« 
land,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou« 
sand  men,  women,  and  children :  any  re-- 
lief  to  be  administered  must  be  givea 
immediately  to  render  it  effectual. 

The  result  of  the  informatipn  thus  ob« 
tained  confirms  your  committee  in  the, 
general  impression  which  they  have  al- 
ready stated,  and  seems  to  preclude  the      , 
necessity  of  requiring  further  evidence  a^ 
to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  necessity.      | 
of  a  remedy ;  and  the  urgen  cy  of  the  occa-       ! 
sion  appears  to  render  it  highly  desirable       ' 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  delay.  | 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  think  it 
proper  to  state  what  has  occurred  to  them 
under  tlie  second  head  of  enquiry,  with- 
out detaining  the  House  by  observations 
of  any  considerable  length,  on  circum- 
stances which  appear  of  themselves  suffi- 
ciently dear  and  forcible.  They  think  it 
however  material  to  remark,  that  if  the 
present  distress  were  confined  in  its  effects 
to  individuals,  however  they  might  regret 
the  extent  of  private  calamity,  they  should 
not  consider  the  case  as  justifying  an  ex- 
traordinary public  interposition,  much 
less  should  they  recommend  such  a  mea- 
sure, if  the  pressure  had  been  felt  only  by 
houses  of  doubtful  credit,  or  who  had 
suffered  from  the  consequences  of  rash 
and  imwarrantable  speculations: — But  it 
appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  em- 
barrassments arising  from  the  want  of 
credit,  have  already  affected  houses  of 
undoubted  solidity  and  sufficient  ultimate 
resources;  and  that  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  that  these  embar- 
rassments may  extend  in  a  degree  which 
no  individual  exertions  can  counteract, 
with  sufficient  expedition  and  oertainty,. 
to  prevent  consequences  of  the  most  ff^e- 
rious  national  importance. 
In  prqqeeding.  to  examine  the  second 
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head  of  inquiry,  it  was  on  every  account 
a  great  satisfaction  to  your  Committee,  to 
have  the  advantage  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  plan,  which  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  which  has  been  already  referred  to. 

On  the  best  consideration  which  your 
Committee  could  give  to  the  subject,  the 
principal  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  any 
measure  for  affording  relief,  appeared  to 
be,  to  enable  those  who  have  securities 
ultimately  good,  but  which  would  not  be 
available  till  too  distant  a  period,  to 
receive  6uch  advances  as  might  enable 
them  to  support  the  pressure  to  which 
they  might  be  exposed  in  the  interval — to 
furnish  somemedmm  of  circulation  which 
might,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  replace 
the  quantity  of  currency  suddenly  with- 
drawn —-and,  by  the  enect  of  these  mea- 
sures, to  aflbrd  such  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals, as  might  revive  confidence  and 
credit. 

Such  a  measure,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, appears  to  be  capable  of  producing 
very  rapidlv  an  effect  far  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  sum  directly  advanced,  by 
setting  at  liberty  and  restoring  to  circu- 
lation sums  to  a  much  larger  amount, 
which  are  rendered  in  a  manner  useless 
by  the  present  stagnation. 

It  appeared  to  your  Committee,  that 
this  object  could  not  be  effectually  at- 
tained, but  by  advances  issued  under  the 
authority,  and  resting  upon  the  security, 
of  the  public. 

In  adopting  such  a  measure,  it  is  ob- 
viously necessary  to  keep  in  view,  that 
the  assistance  to  be  given  must  be  con- 
sidered as  merely  temporary,  and  arising 
out  of  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  and  also  to  establish  such  regu- 
lations as  may  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  accommodation  intended  to  be  afforded 
from  being  applied  to  any  persons  but 
those  who,  on  the  one  hancC  stand  in  need 
of  it  from  a  real  pressure  arising  out  of  the 
present  circumstances,  and,  on  the  other, 
can  give  sufficient  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  it.  The  latter  circumstance 
IS  entitled  to  peculiar  attention  for  the 
purpose  of  connning  this  accommodation 
to  the  description  of  persons,  to  whom 
alone  it  can  be  permanently  useful,  or  can 
be  afforded  with  safety  to  the  public. 

Another  consideration  of  equal  impor- 
tance is,  that  it  should  be  so  regulated  as 
to  furnish  the  opportunity  to  individuals 
to  render  their  own  exertions  ultinutely 
e&ctualy   without^   at  the   same   time, 


I  giving  such  a  degree  of  facility  to  their 
transactions  as  mieht  lead  to  a  relaxation 
or  suspension  of  those  exertions. 

The  next  material  object  which  suggests 
itself,  is  to  provide,  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  permit,  that  the  distributioa 
of  this  assistance  should  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  best  secure  the  safe 
and  impartial  application  of  it. 

On  a  consideration  of  the  plan  above 
referred  to,  it  appears  to  your  Committee, 
that  it  contains  the  outline  of  provisions 
adapted  to  all  these  objects ;  they  have 
therefore  made  it  the  basis  of  the  proposal 
which  they  think  it  their  duty  to  sag^t 
to  the  House,  and  have  addfed  such  ob- 
servations as  appear  to  them  to  bene* 
cessary,  upon  any  of  the  particular  j^oinls, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
plan. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  sum 
to  be  issued,  the  conrniittee  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  will  be  advisable  to  extend  it  to 
5,000,000/.  instead  of  3,000,000^,  as  origi- 
nally suggested.  They  are  induced  to  do 
so,  not  only  from  wishing  to  leave  a  eoB« 
siderable  latitude,  in  order  the  better  to 
insure  that  the  relief  proposed  shall  be 
effectual,  but  also  from  having  thought  it. 
right  that  the  advances  should  be  made 
on  the  deposit  of  goods  in  certain  prin- 
cipal outports  as  well  as  in  London,  and 
from  having  had  under  their  consideration 
the  information  received  with  respect  to 
Scotland. 

The  interest  to  be  allowed  on  the  ex* 
chequer  bills  proposed  to  be  issued,  ought, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  be  fixed 
at  two  pence  half-penny  per  cent,  per 
day  (being  at  tlie  rate  of  about  8/.  16;. 
per  cent,  per  annum)  instead  of  two  pence 
per  cent,  per  day,  which  would  be  only 
about  three  per  cent,  per  annum;  and 
they  have  been  informed,  that  the  geo- 
tlemen  who  originally  su^ested  the  plan, 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  this  alteration. 
The  committee  approve  of  the  principle 
on  which  a  diflference  has  been  proposed 
to  be  made  between  the  rate  of  interest  to 
be  allowed  on  the  exchequer  bills,  and 
that  of  five  per  cent  which,  according  to 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  plan.  Is  proposed 
to  be  paid  to  the  public  by  the  parties  to 
whom  the  advances  shall  be  made.  They 
conceive  this  to  be  expedient,  not  so  much 
because  the  difference  will  fiimish  a  fund 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mission, as  because  it  has  a  tendency  to 
preventany  persons  firom  taking  advanti^ 
of  tins  accommodationi  n^o  are  not  of  ue 
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description  inteiided  to  be  aBsisted.  The 
differeocer  however,  between  H.  16f.  and 
51,  per  cent,  together  with  the  chance  of 
some  discount  on  these  excheouer  bills, 
even  at  the  increased  rate  of  interest, 
seems  sufficiently  to  secure  the  object  last 
stated,  without  rendering  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  assistance  more  disadvantageous 
than  is  desirable. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
exchequer  bills  should  be  made  out  in 
sums  of  lOCtf.  and  of  50/.  and,  possibly, 
some  proportion  of  them  in  sums  of  20/. 

The  periods  fixed  for  the  discharge  of 
the  excnequer  bills  in  eoual  proportions, 
appear  to  be  liighly  expedient,  with  a  view 
to  the  object  before  described,  of  affording 
means  "  to  individuals  to  render  their 
own  exertions  ultimately  effectual,  without 
at  the  same  time,  giving  such  a  degree  of 
facility  to  their  transactions  as  might  lead 
to  a  relaxation  or  suspension  of  those 
exertions." 

It  may  deserve  consideration,  whether 
some  provision  should  not  be  made  to 
enable  persons  to  repay  the  sums  advan- 
ced to  tnem  at  an  earlier  period  than  they 
orii^inally  stipulated. 


rith  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  the  manner  of  selecting 
proper  persons  for  that  purpose,  must  re- 
main for  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
if  the  measure  in  contemplation  should  be 
adopted;  but  the  committee  are  inclined 
to  tfiink,  that  the  number  to  be  appointed 
should  not  exceed  twenty ;  and  tney  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  respectable  persons 
"will  be  found,  who  will  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  tlieir  services,  without  receiving 
aay  emolument. 

An  augmentation  has  been  already 
suggested  of  the  total  amount  of  exche- 
quer bills  to  be  issued ;  but  an  issue  of 
one  fourth  part  of  this  augmented  sum,  in 
the  first  instance,  instead  of  one  half  of 
the  sum  originally  proposed,  may,  it  is 
conceived,  be  sufficent,  as  there  will  be  the 
means  of  making  further  issues  in  case  of 
necessity. 

The,  security  on  the  deposit  of  goods, 
which  in  the  plan  is  connned  to  goods 
actually  in  London,  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  be  safely  and  properly 
extended  to  a  few  other  principal  ports — 
Bristol,  Hull,  and  Liverpool,  may  be 
sufficient  in  England;  and  Leith  and 
Glasgow  in  Scotland.  Subject  to  this  al- 
teration, the  committee  agree  in  tlie  pro- 
priety of  confining  the  advances  to  the 
speacs  of  security,  and  in  the  proportion 


stated  in  the  plan,  for  the  purpose  already 
mentioned,  of  confining  tne  aid  to  those 
instances  where  it  may  be  safely  and 
usefully  given. 

With  respect  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  sums  to  be  advanced,  it  would  have 
been  very  satisfactory  to  the  committee, 
if  it  had  appeared  possible  to  subject  it 
beforehana  to  fixea  rules ;  but,  upon  the 
fullest  consideration,  they  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  IS  impossible  to  frame  any  rules 
which  win  be  found  applicable  to  the  va« 
rious  cases  which  must  occur,  without 
such  a  knowledge  of  those  cases,  and  of 
the  nature,  circumstances,  and  amount 
of  the  different  demands,  as  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  applications  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
commissioners. 

The  nature  of  the  securities  being  al- 
ready fixed,  and  the  proportion  of  the  ad- 
vances limited,  the  regulation  of  further 
details  must,  it  is  conceived,  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  tlie  commissioners;  but  it 
appears  at  the  same  time  highly  expedient 
that  they  should  be  required,  as  proposed, 
to  take  tlie  earliest  opportunity  of  laying 
down  general  rules  for  their  own  guidajice, 
which  should  never  be  deviated  from  in 
particular  cases,  but  be  subject  to  revision 
on  general  grounds  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

The  power  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
board  to  administer  oaths,  ought  to  apply 
to  any  person  who  may  be  willing  to  be 
exammed  as  to  any  points  depending  be- 
fore them ;  and  a  proper  oath  of  office 
ought  also  to  be  taken  by  the  commissio- 
ners, and  such  of  their  officers  as  they 
may  think  fit,  before  they  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  their  duty. 

Your  Committee  having  thus  stated  tike 
different  observations  which  occurred  to 
them  on  die  particular  parts  of  the  plan, 
thev  have  only  to  recapitulate  the  result 
which  they  think  it  their  duty  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Hx)use. 

L  That  power  be  given  to  issue  ex- 
chequer bills  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
5,000,000/.  in  sums  of  100/.  50/.  and  20/. 
to  bear  an  interest  of  two  pence  half- penny 
per  cent,  per  day,  and  to  be  payable  one 
fourth  part  on  the  31st  day  of  August 
next,  one  fourth  part  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember next,  one  fourth  part  on  the  28th 
of  February  179*,  and  one  fourth  part  on 
the  91st  of  ]\fay  179^. 

2\  That  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  advancing  these 
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texdieqaer  bills,  under  certain  regulations, 
folr  the  accommodation  of  such  persoi&s  as 
may  i^pply  for  the  same — to  act  without 
fee  or  reward— to  take  an  oath  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  trust— to  have  power  to 
appoint  the  necessary  offlcerS~r-to  admi- 
nister oaths — and  to  apply  such  sums  as 
may  be  requisite  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  executing  the  commission  ;  for  which 
purpose  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
^ould  adyance  such  sums  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary. 

3.  That  immediately  after  tlie  passing 
of  the  act,  one  fourth  part  of  the  ex- 
cheouer  bills  shall  be  issued,  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  commissioners,  to  the 
persons  to  whom  they  shall  think  proper 
to  advance  the  same,  in  the  manner  afler 
dii'ected. 

4.  That  the  commisioners  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  advance  such  exchequer  bills, 
to  the  persons  applying  for  the  same,  in 
e^iial  proportions  of  bills  payable  at  the 
different  periods  before-mentioned,  on  the 
security  of  goods  to  be  deposited  in  the 
custody  of  oflScers  to  be  named  by  the 
commissioners  in  London,  Bristol,  ][)ull, 
Liverpool,  Leith,  or  Glasgow,  or  on  such 
personal  securities  of  a  given  number  of 
persons  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
commissioners,  such  securities  to  be  given 
in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  for  that  purpose 
and  to  be  macie  binding  on  the  persons 
giving  the  same,  to  the  amount  for  which 
each  person  shall  respectively  make 
himself  security.  These  advances  in  no 
case  to  be  more  than  50/.  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  securities,  and  to  be  less  at 
the  discretion  of  the  commissioners :  and 
to  be  made  on  condition,  that  the  sums 
so  advanced  shall  be  repaid,  with  interest, 
at  the  rate  of  51.  per  centum  per  annum, 
fifteen  days  before  the  date  when  the  re- 
spective exchequer  bills  shall  fall  due,  or 
earlier,  at  the  option  of  the  parties. 

5.  That  immediately  after  the  passing 
t>f  the  act  the  commissioners  shall  receive 
and  open  all  such  applications  as  shall  be 
then  made  to  them,  specifying  the  amount 
of  the  advance  desired,  and  the  particulars 
of  the  security.  That  they  shall  proceed 
to  class  the  said  applications,  according 
to  the  amount  respectively  applied  for, 
the  security  oflfered,  and  the  circumstances, 
situation,  and  connexions  of  the  p£nties : 
and  shall  then  frame  general  regulations 
fbr  apportioning  the  sums  to  be  advanced 
with  a  view  to  the  points  before  specified, 
as  well  as  to  the  total  amount  of  the  sum 
applied  for,  and  such  other  considerations 


as  they  shall  think  maferial,  by  wincli 
tiegulations  they  shall  be  guided  in  Ifaeir 
decision  on  pafticlilar  cases,  but  wliiefa 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  revise  on  ge« 
neral  grounds,  as  occasion  may  require 
That  they  ishaJl  proceed  to  apportion  and 
advance  such  partus  they  shall  think  ne* 
cessary,  of  the  exchequer  bills  thea  at 
their  disposal,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
1,250,000/.,  as  before  specified  ;  and  if 
the  applications  first  made  shall  be  fbr  less 
than  that  amount,  shall,  in  like  manner, 
be  at  liberty,  frotn  time  to  thne,  to  make 
further  advances  on  fresh  applications* 

6.  That  if,  upon  consideration  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  Sums  applied  for,  dnd 
of  the  nature  of  the  applications,  it  sh^ 
at  anv  time  appear  to  the  comnussioRerB 
that  further  advances,  beyond  the  sum  of 
1 ,250,000/.  may  be  advisable,  the  com- 
missioners  of  the  treasury  shall  been^^led, 
on  their  requisition,  to  authorize  the  ad* 
vance  of  any  proportion  of  tlie  remaining 
exchequer  bills,  to  such  ah  amount,  and  at 
such  times,  as  shall  be  found  expedient ; 
and  that  the  commissioners  shitlJ,  from 
time  to  time,  by  public  notice,  fix  the 
periods  for  receiving  applications,  for 
framing  general  regulations,  and  for  ap- 
portioning the  advances  to  be  made. 

7.  That  on  failure  of  re-payment,  at 
the  limited  times,  of  the  sums  advanced, 
the  commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to 
sell,  by  public  auction,  so  much  as  may 
be  necessary  of  the  goods  on  the  deposits 
of  which  such  sum  shall  have  been  ad- 
vanced, or  to  proceed  against  the  persons 
who  have  given  security  for  the  same. 

8.  That  all  the  monies  which  shall  b6 
repaid,  from  time  .to  time,  by  the  parties 
to  whom  advances  shall  have  been  made, 
or  which  shall,  in  case  of  default,  be  re* 
covered  by  the  commissioners,  shall  b& 
placed  in  the  bank,  where  a  distinct 
account  shall  be  kept  of  the  same ;  ^2!t 
these  monies  shall  be  applicable  to  pay 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  exdic* 
quer  bills,  at  the  times  limited  for  paying 
the  same  respectively ;  and  the  surplus, 
if  any,  after  the  31st  of  May  nddr,  shall 
be  applicable,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  the  sums  issued 
Cor  defraying  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mission, and  the  remainder  as  parliament 
shall  direct. 

APPENDIX. 

In    consequence    of  a    tneetfog    of 

fen  tie  men,   convened  on  Monday    the 
2d  of  i^prU,  at  Mr.  Pitts  bouse»  where 
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SB  opinion  aenerally  prevailed,  that  it 
would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
comntercial  intereatof  this  country,  if  any 
means  could  be  devised  to  revive  public 
credit,  and  restore  confidence ;  the  lord 
mayor,  at  the  desire  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  assembled  the  following 
gentlemen  the  next  day,  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
following  were  the  outlines  of  a  plan 
which  would  be  of  essential  service,  if 
carried  into  execution  viz.  lord  Mayor, 
Alderman  Anderson,  Mr.  Bosanquet, 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Chiswell, 
Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Harman,  Mr.  Winthrop, 
Mr.  Boddin^OB,  Mr.  Hunter. 

That  parliament  should  order  an  issue 
ef  exchequer  bills,  bearing  an  interest  of 
ifd.  per  cent,  per  day,  to  the  amonnt  of 
3,000,000^  to  be  made  out  in  sums  of  lOOl 
and  50/.  i  tobe  discharged  on  S 1  st  August, 
i  on  SOth  November,  J  on  28th  February 
1794,ionSi8t  May. 

That  a  committee  of  proper  persons  be 
appointed,  in  the  bill  to  be  brought  into 
parliament,  as  a  board  for  the  management 
of  this  concern,  and  to  lend  out  these  ex- 
chequer bills  for  the  relief  of  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  kingdom. 

That  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  do  issue 
one  half  of  the  above  exchequer  biUs  to 
the  afore-menti(med  board,  who  shall  lend 
the  same  as  money,  in  equal  proportions 
of  each  sort  of  the  bills,  to  such  persons 
as  shall  apply  for  the  same,  on  tlie  follow- 
ing securities,  and  under  the  following 
conditions;  viae 
As  to  the  securities; 
On  goods  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  officers  appointed  by  the  board,  and 
whidi  goods  must  be  actually  in  London. 
On  securities  arising  from  the  joint 
concurrence  of  a  number  of  persons  of 
property,  uniting  and  subscribmg  for  the 
support  of  any  particular  house  or  town. 
As  to  the  conditions,  that  in  no  case  more 
than  M,  per  cent,  on  their  estimated 
value,  be  advanced  on  any  of  the  above 
aecurities ;  but  less  may  be,  at  the  dis- 
cretion 'of  the  board.      And  on  the  con- 
ditions that  all  persons  applying  for  as- 
sistance shall  be  bound,  besides  depositing 
the  securities,  to  repay  to  the  board  the 
nioney  advanced,  together  with  interest 
for  the  same  after  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
15  days  before  the  date  of  the  respective 
CKch^uer  bilk  they  may  receive  shall 
UA  due. 

That  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
hoard  to  detenmnetoiiow  large  anamamit 
[VOL  XXX.] 


each  paorty  may  be  accommodated;  and, in 
deierminmg  the  amount  of  advances,  the 
board  to  be  directed  by  an  attention  to 
the  extent  of  all  the  demands,  and  the 
nature  of  the  trade  in  which  each  party 
is  engaged. 

That  to  enable  the  board  to  form  some 
general  standing  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  their  minds  in  making  this 
apportionment,  at  the  very  first  outset  it 
may  be  advisable  for  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  as  soon  as  the  bill  AM 
have  been  brought  into  parliamenti  and 
shall  have  received  the  first  readiog,  to 
nominate  a  proper  person  to  receive  all 
letters  that  shall  be  sent  sealed  up,  su)- 
perscribed  as  containing  the  proposids  of 
such  parties  as  may  wish  for  relief,  and 
stating  the  specific  securities  proposed  to 
be  pledged.  All  these  letters  to  be  kept 
by  him  sacredly  unopened ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  bill  shall  have  recmed  the  royal 
assent,  the  board  to  meet  and  open  these 
letters,  and  apportion  amongst  the  claim* 
ants  4th  parts  of  the  sum  which  shaU 
have  been  issued  to  die  board,  and  i^ 
serving  the  other  -J-th  part  to  answer  suck 
occasional  calls  as  may  be  made  after- 
wards. 

In  case,  on  opening  these  letters,  the 
sum  thought  proper  to  be  advanced 
should  be  found  to  amount  to  a  greater 
sum  than  the  board  is  enabled  to  apply^ 
it  would  be  advisable  to  give  power  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  con- 
sultation with  the  board>  to  cause  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  bills,  in  his  discretion,  to  be  issued 
to  the  board. 

It  will  be  necessary  &,r  the  board  to 
employ  an  able  solicitor  to  give  advice, 
also  some  eminent  brokers  to  look  at  the 
goods,  and  clerks  to  enter  all  their  tran»- 
actions,  which  will  certainly  be  multifa^ 
rioms.  And  it  must  also  open  a  cash  ac- 
count at  the  bank,  into  which  all  monies 
received  must  be  paid,  and  which  mast 
lie  there  till  isstied  to  the  exchequer  in 
discharging  the  bills  as  they  become  due. 

The  difereoce  between  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  paid,  and  what  is  granted  on 
the  exchequer  bills,  will  amply  pay  all 
these  charges,  and  any  other  attendant 
ones,  and  the  surplus  to  be  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  parliament,  llie  boasd  must  be 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  to  all  per- 
sons applying  for  assistance :  and  the  ex- 
chequer  bills  should  be  framed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  in  blank  the  day  on 
which  the  tntereat  of  each  respectively  is 
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to  comihence,  that  the  same  may  be  filled 
up  by  direction  of  the  board  at  the  time 
of  issuing  them  to  the  public. 

If  the  goods  are  not  redeemed  at  the 
time  agreed  on,  power  to  be  eiven  to  the 
commissioners  to  advertise  uie  goods  to 
be  sold  at  public  auction.  And  to  pro- 
ceed, by  regular  course  of  law,  for  reco- 
very against  parties  associating  under  the 
second  head  of  securities. 

A  clause  in  the  bill  to  be  inserted  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  transfer  of 
property,  cutting  short  the  matter  of 
form ;  and  commissioners  to  execute  their 
charge  without  any  fee  or  reward:  but 
some  money  must  be  issued  from  the  ex- 
chequer to  pay  expenses  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  commissioners  should  be  in- 
vested with  full  discretipnary  powers. 

The  Report  having  been  read,  Mr.  Pitt 
moved,  that  it  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee -of  the  whole  House  to-morrow. 

Mr.  JekifU  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
motion,  because  he  had  uo  doubt  that 
expedition  was  necessary.  The  state  of 
credit  was  alarming  indeed,  and  he  could 
not  belp  thinking  that  there  was  some 
degree  of  blame  on  those  who  had  the 
care  of  the  executive  government,  with 
respect  to  Uie  cause  of  that  melan- 
choly report«~a  report  which  he  consi- 
dered as  the  knell  of  our  commerce. 
The  paper  circulation  of  this  country, 
through  the  medium  of  country  banks, 
would,  if  not  guarded  against,  be  the 
jTuin  of  our  paper  credit.  The  report 
contained  matter  of  blame  to  ministers, 
who  must  long  since  have  foreseen  the 
calamities  by  which  the  people  of  this 
country  were  so  justly  alarmed  at  this 
awful  moment.  He  trusted  the  remedy, 
late  as  it  came,  would  be  the  best  which 
the  nature  of  things  was  capable  of  af- 
fording ;  but  he  CQuld  not  help  observing, 
that  it  was  not,  on  the  first  view  of  it,  the 
most  respectable  thing  for  government  to 
take  in  pledges  like  a  common  pawnbro" 
ken  He  wished  the  whole  scheme  might 
not  appear  to  be  founded  on  mistaken 
principles. 

Mr.  Fwc  said,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  opposition  to  going  into  the 
proposed  committee;  but  if  he  forbore 
to  ao  so,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  con- 
atrued  into  his  giving  any  kind  of  assent 
to  the  measure.  He  agreed  that,  taking 
the  evil  and  the  remedy  together,  it  in- 
volved matter  most  important  to  the 
country,  and  of  very  delicate  and  diffi- 


cult discussion.^  It  seemed  to  him  a  bu- 
siness of  a  very  anomalous  nature  ;  nor 
had  he  ever  heard  of  a  system  inany  diape 
similar,  having  been  hitherto  adopted  or 
thought  of.  But,  although  he  could  n<^ 
feel  disposed  to  give  it  his  assent,  yet  he 
confessed,  that  under  the  present  m<xt 
alarming  circumstances  of  the  country, 
as  to  mercantile  credit,  he  wanted  nerves 
to  give  it  a  decided  opposition.  In  sudi 
a  case,  he  should  be  apt  to  be  somewhat 
diffident  of  his  own  opinion,  if  opposed 
by  those  who  had  occasion  to  bestow  more 
time  and  attention  on  the  subject.  He 
rose,  therefore,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
saying,  that  it  did  by  no  means  appear 
clear  to  him,  at  first  sight,  that  the  re- 
medy proposed  would  be  efibctual  for  the 
purpose  intended ;  and  that,  as  it  was,  in 
nis  opinion,  a  measure  of  very  consider- 
able difficulty  and  dfmger,  he  hoped  it 
would  receive  a  full  and  deliberate  discus- 
sion. Whether  the  present  calamitous  state 
of  commercial  creait  was  or  was  not  owing 
to  the  war,  was  surely  a  matter  not  ca- 
pable of  proof;  but,  seeing  the  coin- 
cidence between  them  in  point  of  time, 
those  would  unquestionably  be  rash,  om 
the  other  hand  who  should  pretend  to  say 
decisively,  that  they  have  been  totally 
unconnected.  He  begged  to  warn  that 
House  and  the  public,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  considerable  deeree  of  confidence 
as  to  the  good  effect  ofsuch  a  measure  as 
the  present,  before  it  should  be  adopted : 
if  the  executive  government  is  to  interfene 
in  such  a  case,  might  we  not  be  beginning 
a  system,  where  we  did  not  see  me  end 
of  It  ?  If  the  sum  now  proposed  to  be 
raised  should  be  found  insufficient — w^e 
we  to  stop  ?  These  were  points  fbr  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  very  serious  moment : 
he  confessed  he  felt  a  reluctance  to  a 
measure  so  novel  and  important,  and  he 
trusted  that  every  possible  information 
wouldbebroughtforward  upon  the  subject. 
—Parliament  and  government  were  now 
going  to  assume  a  new  character  and  a 
new  function:  they  were  in  their  nature, 
the  one  legislative,  the  other  executive ; 
but  now  they  were  about  to  depart  firom 
their  natural  functions  and  to  support  the 
credit  of  commercial  houses  by  advancing 
money  upon  their  stock  in  trade.  It 
surely  would  be  incumbent  upon  ministers 
to  show  that  this  was  necessary  on  the 
part  of  parliament  and  of  ffovemmen^ 
and  that  it  could  not  be  so  eSfectiUliy  or 
properly  done  by  thebank,  or  any  other 
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^reat  moneyed  body  of  men,  much  better 
qualified  than  the  lo^slature  could  pos- 
sibly be,  to  ascertain  the  solvency  of 
merchants  and  the  value  of  goods*    He 
considered  this  as  the  introduction  of  a 
new  system,  which  ought  to  be  very  se- 
riously examined,  because  it  might  lead 
to     consequences    the    most    alarming. 
There  were  two  points  of  view  in  which 
he  thought  it  oueht  to  be  placed  before 
the  House,  namely,  as  it  might  affect  the 
public  purse,  and  as  it  might  affect  the 
constitution.    The    public  were  to    be 
called  upon  to  lend  five  millions  of  money 
to  the  traders  and  manufacturers  upon  the 
security  of  their  goods  and  property. 
Might  not  the  pubhc  be  exposed  to  lose 
a  great  part  of  that  sum  by  advancing  it 
upon  articles,  the  value  of  which  govern- 
ment did  not  sufficiently  understaiul  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  how  much  might  be 
safely  lent  upon  them,  or  to  persons  with 
whose  circumstances  it  had  not  the  means 
of  being  acquainted  ?  The  bank  of  Eng- 
land was  in  every  respect  better  qualified 
than  government  for  such  a  task;  and  it 
was  not  a  very  favourable  symptom,  that 
the  bank  had  declined  granting  the  aid  to 
miblic  credit,  which  was  now  solicited 
from  parliament ;  for  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  persons  who  were  to  be  assisted  were 
not  m  such  circumstances  as  would  make 
it  safe  for  government  to  advance  money 
to  them.    It  was  the  interest  of  the  bank 
to  discount  good  bills,  and  when  it  re- 
fused to  do  it,  one  might  well  fear  tliat 
the  owners  of  those  bilb  were  not  consi- 
dered by   the  bank  as  labouring  only 
under   a    temporary    embarrassment.*- 
When  he  considered  the  new  system  in 
the  U^ht  in  which  it  would  affect  the  con- 
stitution, he  felt  so  serious  an  alarm, 
that  nothing  could  possibly  reconcile  him 
to  it,  but  a  conviction  that  it  was  to  exist 
only  for  a  short  period,  and  not  to  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent.    No  author  that 
he  had  ever  read  had  proposed  any  sys-  | 
tem  like  that  now  sugfestea;  but  perhaps 
he  might  hear  it  justified  either  by  some 
theory  or  experiment  of  which  he  was  as  yet  i 
iterant.    The  measure  proposed  was  in 
his  opinion  dangerous  to  tne  constitution. 
It  was  investing  government  with  the  j 
whole  commercial  influence  of  this  country. 
He  might  entertain  very  high  sentiments 
of  the  gentlemen  about  to  be  appointed  as 
commissioners,  but  he  thought  the  power 
which  they  were  likely  to  possess  would 
endanger  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, more  especially  when  they  acted 


under  the  control  of  government.  In  a 
constitutional  view,  therefore,  the  present 
appeared  to  him  a  measure  exceedingly 
alarming  to  the  freedom  of  Englishmen  ; 
and  one  which  ought,  unless  fully  vindi- 
cated, to  be  resisted.  The  commercial 
ought  never  to  be  involved  or  blended 
mm  the  legislative  or  executive  au^o- 
rity.  He  had  always  understood,  that 
the  spirit  of  commerce  was  more  firee  and 
enterprising  when  unfettered  with  the 
connexion  now  described;  and  he  im- 
plored the  House  to  pause  before  they 
sanctioned  a  system  unknown  to  our  con- 
stitution, and  which  might  subvert  our 
liberties.  If  the  measure  were  thought 
laudable  by  government,  why  did  not  the 
commerciu  roterests  assist  each  other, 
rather  than  surrender  their  fireedom  to 
those  in  power?  On  these  grounds;  he 
trusted  that  the  system  was  to  be  merely 
temporary,  and  that  the  most  effectual 
guard  would  be  placed  round  it,  to  pre- 
vent it  fi*om  being  abused,  and  from  en- 
dangering the  very  thing  it  was  intended 
to  support. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  subject  was  un- 
doubtedly important,  and  he  wished  the 
real  extent  of  the  danger  to  be  felt,  with 
the  view  of  leading  to  an  effectual  remedy. 
He  was  happy  to  say,  that  he  had  the 
utmost  confidence  that  an  expeditious 
and  efiectual  remedy  might  be  applied. 
On  some  occasions  the  urgency  of  parti- 
cular instances  must  outweigh  general 
principles,  and  the  present  was  of  that 
kind.  It  had  been  said,  that  trade  best 
flourished  when  disjoined  from  and  un- 
connected with  government;  but  it  ought 
here  to  be  distinguished,  that  no  control  • 
over  the  operations  of  trade  was  pro- 
posed, but  only  that,  by  a  temporary  ad- 
vance, the  credit  of  the  merchant  might 
be  supported,  and  the  means  a£brded  him 
of  carrying  on  his  own  schemes  in  his 
own  way ;  nor  was  any  facility  afforded 
to  rash  or  wanton  speculations.  He  con* 
eluded  with  again  urging  the  necessity  of 
dispatch. 

Mr.  Greif  admitted,  that  if  the  measure 
was  at  all  advisable,  much  of  its  efficacv 
would  probablv  depend  on  the  dispatch 
with  which  it  should  be  carried  through ; 
but  as  the  report  was  not  yet  printed,  he 
begged  leave  to  put  it  to  the  right  hon 
gendeman,  whether  it  was  not  rather  too 
early  to  take  it  into  consideration  to*mor- 
row.  He  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
giving  his  opinion  strongly  against  the 
proposal)  as  creating  a  new  species  of  in- 
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fluence.  If  relief  was  to  be  afforded,  this 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  the  proper 
means  of  giving  it«  Why  did  not  the 
bank  interfere  ?  Was  it  that  they  thought 
it  unsafe  to  do  so  i  And,  if  so,  was  go- 
vernment to  do  what  the*  bank  did  not 
think  safe  to  d6?  He  was,  however,  more 
inclined  to  believe,  that,  from  particular 
circumstances  the  bank  might  not  be  able 
to  afford  it;  probably  from  having  too 
great  a  load  of  exchequer  bills  already ; 
and,  if  that  was  the  case,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  pay  off  part  of  these  exchequer 
bills? 

Mr.  MotUagu  thought  the  question  was 
not,  whether  the  reUef  proposed  was 
unobjectionable  in  all  its  parts;  but  whe- 
ther some  mode  of  relief  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  this  the  best  that 
could  be  devised  ?  He  was  therefore  in 
favour  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  &  Thornton  said,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee,  who  were  unanimous 
in  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sure,  and. as  tb  its  efficacy,  if  carried 
through  with  dispatch.  Two  hon.  gentle- 
men haA  said,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
bank  to  have  interfered*  The  bank  had 
stepped  forward  in  the  mode  of  discount ; 
but  it  never  had  been  their  custom  to 
advance  money  on  mortgages,  or  on  the 
species  of  security  which  was  now  pointed 
out;  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  security, 
but  because  they  found  an  ample  demand 
for  their  money  in  the  way  of  discounts. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

April  80.  The  House  having  resolved 
itselt  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
upon  the  said  Report, 

Mr.  PUt  said,  that  after  the  preliminary 
observations  he  had  made  last  night,  he 
should  not  enter  into  any  argument ;  but, 
referring  to  the  report  on  the  table,  which 
he  trusted  gentlemen  had  carefully  consi- 
dered, sho^d  move,  <*  That  his  majesty 
be  enabled  to  direct  exchequer  bills  to 
the  amount  of  five  miUions,  to  be  issued 
to  commissioners,  to  be  by  them  ad- 
vanced, under  certain  regulations  and 
restrictions,  for  the  assistance  and  ac- 
commodation of  such  persons  as  shall  be 
desirous  of  receiving  the  same,   on  due 
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distribatioB  of  tjie  velief  f  isopoaed  to  be 
given  to  the  commerce  and  credit  of  indi- 
viduals, why  it  had  not   been    fomudly 
proposed  to  them  to  carry  into  exe<Hitioa 
a  measure,  with  the  objects  of  which  they 
had  a  necessary  connexion,  and  must  df 
course  possess   information   superior  to 
any  that  could  be  found  in  a  board  of 
commissioners  newly  appointed  b j  parlia- 
ment ?  The  business,  proposed  to  be  dime 
by  the  commissioners,  was  in  efiect  what 
the  bank  was  now  doing  every  daj*  and 
which  they  would  only  be  called    apaa 
to  perform  with  greater  means  and  to  a 
greater  extent.     If  they  accepted  the 
trust,  thare  could  be  no  doubt  of  their 
performing  it  safely  for  themselves,  and 
effec^tualiy  (at  the  public    If  they  refosed 
it,  ^ey  woidd  -of  course  assign  their  rea* 
sons;    and  if  those  reasons   were  valid 
and  sufficient,    they  would  be  infinitelj 
stronger  on  the  part  of  government,  not 
to  undertake  a  task,  which  the  bank  had 
refused.    If  the  directors  of  the  bank 
should  allege,    that    their   funds    were 
insufficient,  or  that  they  had  already  ex« 
erted  their  own  means,  as  fcir  as  they 
could  with  safety  or  propriety*  that  oh> 
jection  would  be  removed  by  putting  into 
their  hands  the  exdbequer  billa,   whidi 
were   to   be   entrusted  to  the  conunii* 
sioners,  and  leaving  it  to  them  to  circulate 
and  distribute  them,    in  whatever  way 
they  might  think  most  advantageous  to 
the  commercial  credit  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Piti  said,  that  firom  the  nature  of 
the  business  the  bank  had  declined  inter* 
fering,  because  the  species  of  the  security 
to  be  given  was  not  such  as  the  bank  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive.  The  oaea- 
sure  now  Proposed  was  of  a  temporary 
nature.  The  practice  of  the  bank  updn 
discount  was  permanent.  The  bank  took 
securities  for  what  business  they  trans* 
acted  in  this  way  at  two  months.  The 
security  to  be  given  here  was  not  deter* 
minable  at  th^t  time,  and  the  deposit  was 
of  a  nature  which  the  bank  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  act  upon. 

Mr.  Af.  A.  Taylor  said,  that  unless  the 
plan  which  should  be  brought  forward 
nad  good  regulations  against  patronage, 
he  should  thmk  himself  bound  to  give  it 


security  being  given  for  the  re-payment    his  negative.     As  to  the  observatioiu  that 
of  the  sura  so  advanced,  within  a  time  to  \  the  bank  discounted  bills   only   at   two 


be  limited. 

Mr.  Francis  asked  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  for  what  reason  the  directors 
of  the  bank  of  England  had  not  been  in- 
vited to  undertake  the  management  (md 


months,  he  did  not  see  why  the  bank 
should  not  do  so  still,  and  when  tittse 
bills  became  due,  renew  them  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  This  they  might  continue 
as  long  as  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
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Security.    With  reepect  t»  the  relief  pro- 
posed by  the  present  plftii>  he  had  eon- 
versed  with  gentlemen  who  were  qualified 
to   judse  upon  this  subject,    and  they 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  considering  it  as 
any  thing  like  a  solid  assistance  to  those 
who  now  were,  and  might  hereafter  be, 
in  want  of  aid  in  consequence  of  die  em- 
barraJMment  of  commercial  credit.    He 
wished  with  all  his  heart  that  the  credit  of 
the  country  might  be  supported;  it  was 
the    interest  of  all  that  it  should;   but 
he  did  not  think  that  would  be  done  by 
putting  all  the  merchants  under  the  nod 
of  the  minister;  which  he  feared  would 
he  the  case  if  this  plan  was  to  be  under 
the  control  of  commissioners  of  the  minis- 
ter's  nomination.    Unless  he  could  see 
better    grounds    to  proceed  upon   than 
those  stated  in  the  report,  he  should  not 
be  able  to  give  his  assent  to  the  measure 
now  proposed.    He  believed  in  his  con- 
science that  it  was,  by  mercantile  men, 
considered  as  absurd  and  useless. 

Mr.  Alderman  Curtis  said,  he  could 
aver,  that,  so  far  from  laughing  at,  the 
mercantile  interest  approved  of  the 
measure,  and  he,  for  his  part,  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt  of  its  producing  the  hap- 
piest effects. 

Mr.  Chuwell  said,  he  had  connexions 
with  mercantile  men,  and  he  could,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  declare,  that  the 
measure,  so  far  from  being  laughed  at, 
was  looked  up  to  with  hope  and  approba- 
tion. As  a  proof  of  this,  he  mentioned 
the  effect  that  the  bare  report  had  on  the 
price  of  stocks. 

Mr.  Alderman  Anderson  said,  that  the 
measure  proposed  was  of  that  kind,  that, 
if  not  granted,  the  most  serious  mischiefs 
would  follow.  The  objection  against  the 
distribution  by  commissioners  was  futile ; 
for  they  had  not  the  discretionary  power 
to  re&uBc  the  loan,  on  producing  proper 
securitv.  He  positively  denied  the  cus- 
tom ot  renewmg  bills  by  the  bank,  for 
when  it  appeared  for  the  sake  of  raising 
money,  it  was  r«ever  granted.   . 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  wish  to  trouble  the 
committee  much  at  length.  The  subject 
was  such,  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to 
speak  At  all  upon  it,  and  the  more  so,  as 
he  had  considerable  doubts  upon  the 
expediency  of  the  remedy,  supposing  the 
pnncipleof  the  proposea  measure  to  be 
unobjectionable*  With  regard  to  the 
i^ssity  of  aiding  the  puUic  credit  at 
the  present  humiliating  moment,  there 
was.  not  any  room  £m:  difference  of  opi- 


nion.    The  state  of  public  credit  was 
matler  of  lamentation.    Humiliating  and 
lamentable  it  must  be ;  for  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  that  House  being  in  a  com- 
mitteee  to  consider  ofmeanstoaid  the 
commercial  credit  of  the  nation  was  de* 
cided  evidence  of  that  fact ;  and  he  most 
add,  that  the  whole  taken  into  conside- 
ration, we  were  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances of  a  dan|^erous  nature.    We  were 
told,  that,  in  pomt  of  fact,  there  was  no 
real  danger,  for  that  the  distress  was 
merely  temporary,  and  that  the  remedy 
proposed  would  be  fully  adequate  to  its 
removal.    He  wished  to  God  that  mi^ht 
turn  out  to  be  true ;  but^at  the  same  time 
it  Was  not  quite  satisfactory  to  see  that 
government  were  obliged  to  take  up  what 
the  bank  of  England  would  not  toudi. 
The  answer  to  this  was,  that  the  bank  of 
England  was  not  in  the  habit  of  entering 
on  a  speculation  of  this  nature,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  regu- 
larity of  their  proceedings  to  do  so  at 
this  moment.    Was  there  any  thing  so 
peculiarly  regular  and  precedented  in  the 
legislature  taking  up  the  measure,  that 
taught  sentlemen  there  was  no  real  dan- 
ger ?     If  the  bank  of  England,  accus- 
tomed as  they  were  to  commercial  deal- 
ings, thought  it  a  scheme  upon  which  it 
was  not  prudent  to  adventure,  how  did 
gentlemen  arrive  at  all  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  danger  to  die  public 
in  such  an  adventure  ?    If  it  was  not  the 
habit  of  the  bank  to  advance  money  upon 
a  certain  species  of  security,  he  would 
say,  neither  had  it  ever  yet  been  the  habit 
of  the  public  to  advance  their  money 
upon  that  security;  and  that  if  there  was 
to  be  any  innovation  in  the  affairs  of  com- 
merce, It  was  better  that  it  should  be 
made  by  the  bank  than  by  tlie  public.-— 
But,  it  seemed,  the  bank  had  been  applied 
to  in  vain  upon  this  occasion.    What  was 
the  reason  Uiat  the  bank  had  been  applied 
to  in  vain  I    He  feared  the  reason  why 
that  application  was  unsuccessful  would 
not  be  very  likely  to  induce  the  public 
to  adopt  the  measure.    These  reflections 
compiled  him  to  entertain  doubts  upon 
the  prudence  of  the  measure.    But,  it  was 
again  said,  that  the  bank  had  already 
issued  money  enough  upon  discount.    If 
that  was  the  case,  he  was  afraid  the  public, 
could  not  be  much  benefited  by  issuing 
exchequer  bills  for  five  millions  more, 
and  that  means  should  rather  be  devised 
for  paying  off  Chose  in  the  market.    He 
did  not  say  that  his  opinioB  upon  this 
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subject  was  direct,  but  he  could  not  help 
Bttggesting  his  doubts ;  he  should  be  very 

f  lad  to  be  answered  by  areuments,  and 
e  declared  upon  his  word  that  he  should 
be  happy  in  hearing  his  observations  re- 
futed.   He  could  not  help  again  observ- 
ing>  that  the  bank  must  have  some  strong 
reasons .  for  refusing  to  discount  in  the 
usual  way ;  for,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  pretty  reacty  to  discount  when  they 
thought  they  could  do  so  with  safety,  for 
that  was  well  understood  to  be  for  their 
interest ;  if  that  was  the  case  in  general, 
how  much  more  so  was  it  on  the  present 
occasion?     Who  could  be  more  inte- 
rested in  the  general  credit  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  than  the  bank  of 
England  ?    What,  then,  must  be  the  con- 
clusion of  a  man  of  common  sense  when 
such  a  body  of  men  refused  to  discount  ? 
What  must  theythink  of  the  situation  of 
the  country  ?    These  points  pressing  upon 
his  mind,  he  owned  he  should  not  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  subject  went  no 
farther  that  niffht.    Again,  he  must  ob* 
serve,  the  bank  refused  all  share  in  this 
business  for  one  of  two  reasons ;  either 
that  they  did  not  like  the  security  that 
was  to  be  oflBsred  to  them,  or  that  they 
had  already  so  far  employed  their  money 
as  not  to  be  able  to  afford  the  relief 
wanted.    If  the  first  was  the  reason,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  indeed  in  the  way  of 
the  present  measure.   The  commissioners, 
whoever  they  were,  could  not  be  more 
conversant  in  commerce  than  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  there- 
fore the  plan  could  not  have  a  very  flat- 
tering prospect  of  its  issue.    If  the  bank 
hesitated,  by  what  mode  of  reasoning  was 
it  that  the  commissioners  should  not  hesi- 
tate ;  and  in  this  view  he  thought  himself, 
as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  interests  of 
the  public,  bound  to  hesitate.     If  the 
other  reason  was  allowed,  namely,  that 
the  bank  had  already  issued  all  it  could 
afford,  he  could  not  see  the  ultimate  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  credit  by  the  issu- 
ing exchequer  bills. — He  must  repeat, 
that  he  spoke,  upon  these  points  with 
doubts,  which  he  should  take  pleasure  in 
havlne  removed,  and  grief  in  having  con- 
firmed, and  he  must  really  say  he  (fid  not 
not  know  what  to  do.    He  knew  not  how 
to  say  that  he  would  not  agree  that  the 
committee  should  proceed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
commercial  credit  of  the  kiugaom,  and  to 
remove  the  calamity  of  the  cpuntry;  and 


yet  he  did  not  see  how  this  plan  would 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended.   He  felt  also  another  difficulty, 
and  that  arose  from  a  motive  of  delicacy, 
fi'om  the  circumstance  of  bavins^  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  entering  into  the  present 
war,— the  cause,  in  his  opinlonr  of  all  cor 
calamities ;  having  on  the  contrary,  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  so 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  represented  as  a 
person  not  feeling  the  calamity,  because 
he  had  not  contributed  to  produce  it.    A 
ver^  important  part  of  the  question  re- 
mained ;  he  meant  the  constitutional  pomt 
that  would  be  involved  in  it ;  a  matter  in 
Itself  of  the  highest  importance.     How 
was  government  to  take  what  related  to 
commercial  dealings  into  its  hands,  with- 
out establishing  a  precedent  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  alanning  nature,  and  with- 
out creating  a  general  Umidi^  in  com- 
mercial men  with  regard  to  the  fate  of 
their  future  speculations?  How  were  the 
committee  sure  that  this  would  not  damp 
the  ardour  of  commerce,  and  shake  the 
general  principle,  which  was  the  life  of 
commerce  itself,  the  control  which  every 
man  had  over  his  own  property  ?    How 
were    they    sure    that     the    cooimis- 
sioners,  when  appointed,  would  be  free 
from  partiality,  prejudice,  favour,  and  af- 
fection, and  all  the  weaknesses  which 
were  common  to  our  nature  ?    And  how 
could  it  be  determined  that  these  com- 
missioners would  receive  the  security  of 
one  whose  way  of  thinking  upon  politics 
might  be  agreable  to  the  minister,  and 
re&e  an  equaJly  good  security  from  a 
person  of  a  contrary  way  of  thinking? 
Was  not  this  opening  a  door  to  the  moat 
unconstitutional  and  dangerous  patron- 
age ?    Good  God !  did  the  committee  tee 
the  extent  of  the  power  which  this  might 
give  to  the  executive  government  ?— 4 
power  which  it  was  the  first  duty  of  that 
House  jealously  to  watch.    Before,  there* 
fore,  he  voted  for  such  a  measure,  he 
ought  to  see  something  like  the  prolmble 
effect  of  it.    He  ought  to  give  power  of 
this  nature  with  a  timorous  and  rduc« 
tant  mind*    He  ought  to  feel  the  danger 
to  which  his  country  was  exposed  in  the 
possible  abuse  of  such  a  power.     He 
ought  to  know  something  of  the  proposed 
end  before  he  consented  to  such  a  b^in« 
ning.    He  repeated,  that  although  he  was 
not  in  the  least  decree  accessary  to  the 
commencement  of^this  calamitous  war, 
yet  he  lAould  be  glad  to  be  instrumental 
m  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion  as  speedily 
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.«a  could  be  effected  with  due  regard  to 
the  honour  of  this  country.  He  blamed 
not  the  majority  on  that  occasion,  but 
gloried  in  being  one  of  the  minority. 
He  wished  to  see  the  hour  when  this  de- 
structive measure  was  at  an  end,  for  then 
commercial  credit  would  return,  and  with 
it  commercial  enterprise  and  vigour. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  begged  leave  to 
enter  his  protest  against  any  declaration 
that  the  present  embarrassment  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  was  the 
effect  of  the  poverty  of  the  country.  He 
considered  it  as  precisely  the  reverse^ 
and  would  maintain,  however  odd  it  might 
sound,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  un- 
common prosperity  of  the  nation ;  a  pros- 
perity which  had  induced  some  indivi- 
duals to  push  their  speculations  beyond 
the  extent  of  their  own  private  capitals, 
but  by  no  means  beyond  the  capital  of 
the  nation.  To  call  upon  the  bank  of 
England  to  deviate  from  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  it  had  proposed  to  itself  and 
under  which  it  had  flourished,  he  deemed 
hy  no  means  prudent.  The  bank  dis- 
counted upon  certain  securities ;  but  dis- 
counted on  the  principle  of  having  its  re- 
turns in  two  months.  The  measure  now 
proposed  admitted  of  a  more  extended 
penod  for  repayment,  and  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  the  usage  of  that  cor- 
poration. In  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
he  admitted  that  the  measure  was  by  no 
means  desirable,  but  as  situations  must 
ever  occur,  in  which  extraordinary  remedies 
must  be  applied  to  extraordinary  neces- 
sities, he  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  whether  this  was  not  particu- 
larl3r  so.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any 
partiality  beine  exercised  by  the  per- 
sons appointed  by  parliament,  for  exe- 
cuting this  trust.  For  himself,  he  de- 
clared, that  he  was  not  acouabted  with 
the  name  of  any  one  wno  might  be 
nominated ;  but  he  should  think  the  coun- 
try had  arrived,  indeed,  at  a  very  alarm- 
ing degree  of  depravity,  if  twenty  gen- 
tlemen could  not  be  mund,  who  would 
not  perform  fairly,  upon  oath,  the  func- 
tions of  this  commission,  without  regard- 
ing whether  the  persons  who  applied  to 
Ihem  appeared  in  red  or  yellow  capes—* 
in  blue  and  buff,  or  any  other  colour. 

Mr.  S.  Thornton  did  not  think  that  the 
war,  however  it  might  partially  affect 
the  pid>lic  credit,  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  present  stagnation  as  the 
^eat  circulation  of  paper,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  manufactttres.     With  regard  to 


the  bank,  he  was  authorized  to  say,  that, 
though  they  were  not  desirous  of  being 
the  agents  of  government,  in  the  pro^ 
posed  distribution,  they  had  come  forward 
on  tlie  occasion  with  unexampled  libe- 
rality,  and  had  been  so  industrious  in  dis-^ 
counting  bills,  that,  within  the  last  fort- 
night, they  had  increased  the  number  of 
their  clerks,  and  were  also  extending  theur 
buildings.  So  much  were  they  satisfied 
with  this  measure,  and  so  anxious  to  pro« 
mote  its  objects,  that  they  were  willing 
to  spare  two  or  three  of  their  most  expe- 
rienced members  to  give  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power  to  forward  the  execution 
of  it. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
Resolution  was  agreed  to.  On  the  fol* 
lowing  day  it  was  reported  to  the  House, 
and  a  bill  was  brought  in  pursuant  there* 
to.  On  the  3d  of  May  the  bill  was  com- 
mitted. Much  discussion  accordingly 
took  place  on  the  various  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  commissioners,  under 
whose  direction  the  whole  plan  was  or- 
dered to  be  carried  on,  were  lord  Shef- 
field, sir  Grey  Cooper,  Mr.  Pulteney, 
Mr.  Chiswell,  sir  John  Sinclair,  Mrw 
Alderman  Anderson,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  Mr.  T.  Boddington,  Mr. 
Manning,  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  Baring, 
Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  Forster, 
Mr.  Darrel,  Mr.  C.  Grant,  Mr.  G.  Innes, 
Mr.  Harman,  and  Mr.  Brogden.  The 
places  where  the  goods  were  to  be  depo*" 
sited,  as  a  security  under  this  bill,  for 
the  aid  to  be  given,  were  London,  Bris- 
tol, Hull,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Leith. 

Scotch  Roman  Catholic  Relief  BULJi 
April  23.  The  House  of  Commons  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee,  to  take  into 
consideration  a  motion  made  yesterday 
by  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  for 
granting  Relief  in  certain  cases  to  such  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  in  Scotland,  as  pro- 
fess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  ob- 
served, that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scot- 
land laboured  under  many  hardships  and 
disabilities  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  their  religion.  By  one  law  an  oath, 
called  a  formula,  or  solemn  declaration, 
was  imposed  upon  them,  which  they 
could  not  take  without  renouncing  the  re- 
h'gion  they  professed ;  and  if  they  refused 
to  take  it,  tneir  nearest  protestant  relation 
might  deprive  them  of  their  estates.  He 
observed,  that  it  was  repugnant  to  justice 
and  humaDity,  that  a  subject  not  convicted 
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uvff  oot  80  miidi  at  acmagd  or  areiLBii» 
peGledy  ofwatf  crime  against  the  8tate»  or 
againat  soeietyy  should  be  deprived  of  his 
estate^  for  ■•  ether  leaaoa^  than  that  he 
nsofeaBed  the  religion  nnet  agreeable  to 
his  judgment  and  nis  conscience ;  or  that 
he  dioold  be  placed  in  the  wretched  si^* 
taation  of  hol£ng  his  estates  at  the  mercy 
-of  any  pootestant  relation^  who  might  be 
proi^te  enough  to  strip  him  of  it  by 
enfordng  this  very  penal  lavr.  The  Iv- 
beraltty  which  had  induced  the  House  last 
year»  aad^  on  a  former  occasion,  to  grant 
relief  to  the  Roman  Cadiolics  of  England, 
vould^  he  was  penuaded,.  induce  them  to 
extend  relief  also  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Scotland,  whose  loyalty  and  good 
<:onduct  gare  them  an  equal  daim  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  legislature.  H^  admit* 
ted  thiBt  the  particular  law  to  which  he 
referred  was  too  odious  to  be  often  carried 
into  execntion;  but  if  it  was  not  fit  that 
it  should  be  executed  at  all,  it  ought  not 
to  be  sufEered  to  remain  merely  as  atemp.- 
tstion  to  the  profligate  to  strip  honest 
end  meritorious  people  of  their  property. 
He  was  extremely  sorry  to  intorm  the 
committee,  that  there  was  at  this  moment 
a  suit  actually  depending  in  the  courts  of 
law  in  Scotland, foundedon  thia particular 
statute.  A  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  as 
respectable  and  amiable  in  character  as 
any  man  in  this  or  any  other  kingdom, 
was  nossessed  of  an  estate  of  UOOQL  a  year, 
wUcn  had  been  in  his  family  for  at  least 
a  century  and  a  half;  this  gentleman, 
loyttl  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
was  now  on  the  point  of  being  stripped  of 
his  property  by  a  relation,  who  could 
have  no  other  sliadow  of  olaimto  it,  than 
that  wluch  he  might  deriye  from  this  penal 
law,  which  he  was  endeayouring  rigidly  to 
enforce.  In  the  courts  as  much  delay  as 
possible  was  thrown  in  his  way;  but  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  he  must  succeed  at 
last,  and  reduce  to  beggaiy  a  gentleman 
in  every  respect  a  most  meritorious  sub« 
ject.  If  it  was  too  late  to  save  him  from 
such  a  misfortune,  the  legislature,  he 
trusted,  would  interpose  and  take  care 
that  he  diould  be  the  last  victim  to  a 
orud  kiw,  and  that  it  should  never  operate 
in  future,  to  the  destruction  of  any  other 
person ;  for  surely  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
endured  that  a  man  should  be  placed  in 
the  horrid,  situation  of  ettiiep  renouncing 
the  religion  of  his  heart,  or  by  adhering 
to  it  consoientiously,  forfeit  all  his  worldly 
substavioe.  His  lordship  concluded  by 
moving^  «<  Thut  the  chairuan  be  dweoled 


to  nuifve  the  Homefor  leave  to  biriag  io  m 
biU  for  requixiiK  a  certain  form  of  oath* 
abjuration  and  dttclaraticm  from  hia  aaa* 
jesty's  R<»nan  Catholic  subjects  in  that 
part  of  great  Britain  called  Scotland." 

The  motioB  waa  agreed  to  neni.  am* 
and  die  bill  passed  through  all  ita  atages 
without  opposition. 

StodtbridgeElecUnthi<x[fMdMmgBSL'] 
March  18.  Mr.  EHot  the  cfiairaian  cf 
the  oommitteeonthe  Stockbridgeelectian^ 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  Co  the 
report  of  that  committee.  It  appeared^ 
he  said,  that  previous  to  the  bat  wetion, 
a  club  had  been  formed  for  ttie  porpoae 
of  proceeding  regularly  upon  tlie  buamesa 
of  bribery  and  corruption:  at  thia  dub 
was  chosen  a  common  agent  to  transact 
the  business;  and  none  could  be  adnatted 
to  the  dub  but  electors  of  Stadcbridge. 
Here  they  dd>ated  upon  their  own  cor- 
ruption, and  settled  the  sumtfitat  each 
elector  should  take  for  his  vote,  as  well  as 
the  security  he  was  to  require  for  the 
payment  of  it.  He  therefore  trusted  the 
House  would  see  the  propriety  of  coming 
to  some  measure  to  prevent  such  whamefiil 
proceedings  in  ^ure.  He  then,  move^ 
^*  That  leave  be  given  to  brin^in  a  bill  for 
the  preventing  of  bribery  and  oomptioa 
in  the  election  of  members  to  aerve  ia 
pariiamentfor  theborough  of Stockbridge." 


March  20.  The  said  bill  was  brought 
in,  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
read  a  second  time  on  the  11th  of  ApriL 

April  10.  Mr.  Salusbwy  mored,  that 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  IhcaF- 
padtate  those  Electors  who  hadbeenfoond 
to  be  guil^  of  the  bribery  and  corruptioB 
mentioned  in  the  report  from  voting  at 
elections  in  future  for  nembera  to  serve 
in  parliament. 

Mr.  Paofys  said,  that  as  to  the  first  faOi 
he  had  no  objection,  but  unless  he  had 
better  evidence  laid  before  him,  he  should 
no't  think  himself  justified  in.yoting  for 
the  second, 

Mr.  Fox  approved  of  the  mode  which 
had  been  adc^ed  in  the  present  case,  in 
separating  the  two  oMoota  of  the  report 
of  the  committee.  He  considerad  the 
bill  to  disquaKf)^  the  eleotors,  as  a  bill  of 
pdnsand  penalties;  and. ho  remembared 
\n  the  case  of  Shoreham,  when  a  bill  of 
pains  and  pendties  pa6Bcd>  he  hevd  a 
great  ded  of  evidence  in  the  House,  hut 
notthinkang  that  mdoice  suSccat,  he 
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vQtsd  tf^uosttlwt  1>i]l.  He  htul  no  par- 
ticular <S>jection  to  this  bill  being  brouji^ht 
In,  in  order  'that  the  subject  might  be 
fully  discussed,  but  then  he  should  require 
evidence  to  be  given  at  the  bar  of  that 
House  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  of 
the  clear  guilt  of  these  electors,  before  he 
should  agree  to  the  passing  a  bill  to 
deprive  them  of  their  nght  of  election. 

Mr.  Hussey  thought  the  proceeding  in 
this  bill  to  be  properly  speaking,  a  pro- 
ceeding upon  an  expostfactolKw ;  if  the  law 
was  perfect,  why  not  proceed  upon  it  as  it 
stanos ;  if  otherwise,  why  make  a  law  for 
this  case  in  particular,  why  not  alter  the 
law  in  general  ?  He  considered  this  mea^ 
sure  as  an  act  of  oppression  upon  these 
persons ;  for  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
api)ear  properly  before  the  House  to  make 
their  own^aefence?  He  therefore  moved 
<<  That  this  debate  be  adjourned  to  this 
daythreemonths." 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the 
principle  of  the  bilL  There  was,  he  said, 
an  act  of  parliament,  the  2nd  of  Geo.  2nd. 
which  regulated  the  mode  of  trying  persons 
for  bribery  at  elections,  and  of  punishing 
them  if  convicted.  The  time  of  pro- 
secution was  by  that  act  limited  to  two 
years  after  the  conviction  of  the  ofience, 
and  this  bill  might  be  said  to  be  a  bill  for 
enlarging  the  powers  of  that  act. 

Mr.  ^lu^o;?' thought  that  every  man 
who  had  the  right  ofelecting  members  to 
serve  in  pariiament,  ou^ht  not  to  consi- 
der himself  as  holding  it  for  his  own  in- 
terest, or  even  for  the  interest  of  the 
place  in  which  he  lived,  but  that  he  held 
It  for  the  geAcral  interest  of  the  whole 
country,  and  that  so  regarding  it^  he 
should  give  his  vdte  for  the  wisest  and 
the  best  man  he  knew,  in  order  that  the 
people  at  lai^e  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  their  representation;  for 
these  reasons  he  thought  that  House 
could  not  be  too  eager  to  punish  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  cor- 
runtion. 

Mr.  Windham  was  not  of  opinion  that 
the  present  was  such  a  case  as  called  for 
the  severity  of  a  bill  of  pains  ajid  penal- 
ties ;  such  a  measure  should  be  reserved 
for  great  offenders;  he  was  therefore 
against  the  bringing  in  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Francis  said ; — ^Mr.  Speaker ;  my 
opmion,  on  the  nature  and  effect  of  this 
bill,  may  possibly  be  singular,  and  per- 
haps may  be  thought  extraordinary ;  but 
it  18  serious  and  sincere.  £very  man  roust 
be  sensible  that  there  are  maiiY  com^idera- 
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tions,  bdonging  to  diis  particular  subject, 
which  are  fitter  to  be  suggested  and  left 
to  the  reflections  of  the  House,  than  to 
be  publicly  argued  in  detail.    Consider- 
ing the  actual  state  of  what  is  called  the 
representation  of  the  Commons  in  parlia- 
ment, 1 9m  against  Uiis  bill,  and  shall  op- 
pose every  measuris  of  this  kind,  that  may 
De  introduced  hereafter  on  similar  gcound* 
In  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  do  not 
mean  to  make  a  particular  application  to 
the  present  House  of  Commons.    I  look . 
back  to  what  has  been,  and  forwai^  to 
what  may  be.    My  opinion  relates  to  a 
general  system,  which  I  believe  to  prevail 
tiirough  the  kingdom,  and  of  which  it 
would  be  equally  unnecessary  and  disor- 
derly to  select  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons 86  a  distinguished  or  prominent  ex- 
ample.   I  deeib  this  bill  to  be,  in  the  first 
place,  partial  and  unjust  in  its  immediate 
penal  operation;  im  the  second,  utterly 
useless  and  inefectual  to  its  professed  or 
supposed;  and  finally,  according  to  my 
view  of  the  whole  subject,  not  only  not 
beneficial,  but  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
the  public  service.    In  the  distribution 
of  justice,   particularly  where  gfeat  pe- 
nalties are  proposed  to.,  be   inflicted,  I 
hold  it  to  be  an  essential  principle,  .tiiat 
equal  measure  should  be  observed,  alike 
and  indifferently,  to  all  men.    We  have 
no  right  to  fix  upon  special  instances,  for 
the  purpose  of  particular  punishment, 
while  we  permit  or  connive  at  the  ^neral 
system,  to  which  those  instances  insepa- 
rably belong.    They,  whose  minds  are 
vigorous  enough  to  deny,  or  too  feeble 
to  believe,  that  the  construction  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  former  times,  haa 
not    been  considerably    influenced'  by 
money, — that  it  has  not  been  or  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  subject  of  pecuniary  bar- 
gain between  the  candidate  and  the  con- 
stituent^— will  difier  from  me  iu^y  con- 
clusion.   But  he  who  believes,  as  I  do, 
that  a  system  of  bribery  and  corruption 
prevails  almost  universaUy,  with  the  tacit 
consent,  at  least,  of  those  who  ought  and 
are  able  to  correct  it  if  they  thiak  it  a 
bad  one,    will  never  consent  to  inflict 
special  penalties  on  persons,  who  are  no 
way  distinguished  from  their  neighbours, 
but  by   the  accident  of  being  caught. 
You  suffer  the  snare  to  exist,*  and  you  pu- 
nish the  unwary  ofiender,  who  fiappens 
to  be  taken  in  by  it.    But  is  he  any  worse 
than  the  multitudes  who  escape  I    If  you 
believe  that  th^  commodity  in  question  is 
every  day  bought  and  sold  by  wholesale, 
[3  D] 
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byricfc  aadcMtnenlpentAs,  in  ■liptrtt 
of  the  kiwdoiD».  will  jom  pnaiab  a  finp 
poor,  iU-etmcatedmen,  fer  endeavoinrbg 
te  take  their  shane  io  te  sane  tnfiel^ 
and  for  (ioag  ut  ieCaily  and  whii  miidi 
strooaer  temptatieiis,  what  thear  bettera 
aiw   doing  in    gross  ^    The    poor  awM 
tdees  tho  l>ribe.    Against  ban  jon  are 
seveve*    The  ridi  laan  offiers  it.    Of  him 
jnawtake  ao  notica    Gentlemeii,  i  thmk, 
ahoidd  loeik  a  littfe  to  their  cooseiences 
betee  thejr  Tentore  to  aasime  the  office 
of  judge  in  this  case*    A  good  deal  has 
been  said  bj  gentlemen  who  oppose  the 
bair  of  tile  wans  of  legal  P'ooft  in  the 
pvesent  mstance^  and  the  duBcuHy  of  ob- 
tflinbg  sock  e^idfeuoe  as  wonld  juatify 
the  FkMse  in  passing  a  bfll  of  pains  and 
penalliesr    For  my  part,   Sir,  I  lay  ail 
those  conaiderations  out  of  the  quesoott. 
itake  it  fer  granted)  that  the  particabws 
stated  in  the  report  of  your  CommiMee 
are  well  fonndisfL    If  I  had  heard  etery 
laatance  of  the  corruptiona  in  question 
prored  speciftcalfy  at  yonr  bar— if  I  had 
aeen  the  electors  of  Stockbridge  take  the 
Money — ^it  wouM  make  no  £ftrence  in 
my   opinion  of  this  bill*    You  caimoS 
punish,  when  you  refuse  or  neglect  to  re- 
fbnn.    Tlie  abuse  is  general  and  noto- 
rious.   The  instance  you  prohibit  is  no* 
diing  but  a  sample  of  the  practice  vou  per- 
mits   Do  you  think  that,  b^  disfranetiis- 
krg  these  individuals,  the  principal  end  of 
pemil  justice  will  in  any  degree  be  ob- 
tainedi    Do  yon  beUeve  it  will   deter 
others,  either  high  or  lew,  from  selling 
their  interests  or  their  votes  in    other 
places,  OF  at  this  place  at  a  future  elec- 
tion?   You  know  it  wfll  not.    All  the 
dhct,  to  be  eiepected  from  sudt  a  moi^ 
sure  as  this,  is  to  make  other  persons,  in 
»  simiiar  situatf on,  a  littJe  more  cautioua 
in  the  form  of  their  proceedings,  alittde 
more  dextrous  in  the  management  of  their 
corrupt  engagements,  and  more  careAii 
«f  exposing  themselves  to  be  defected* 
Under  pretence  of  punishing  bribery  in  a 
particular  case,  all  you  do  is  to  teach  the 
lesson  and  inccdcate  the  necessity,  of  act- 
ing with  deeper  finud  on  other  occasions. 
If  there  be  tiny  truth  in  tliese  reflection* ; 
if  it  be  admitted,  as  I  thmk  it  must,  in^ 
the  mind  of  eveiy  man,  that  thili  bill, 
whether  just  or  not  in  its  immediate  ap- 
plication, will  not  deter  others ;  I  then 
should  be  giad  to  know,  in  what  sense 
our  having  recourse  to  such  a  measure 
can  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  public. 
On  my-  principles,  and-  accordbg  to  my 


view  of  the  snbjfect,  nodattg  can  b«  i 
iar^nrions  to  me  p«Uic  aerviee  thai  to 
hold  out  to  the  fieoplo  the  appeawnoeof 
parhamentary  vigour^  in    pardcinEr  in* 
stances  of  corruption,  when,  in  &et,  we 
are  indi&rent  about  the  whole  syntcBiy 
and  suibr  it  to  take  its  coune  withoot 
interruption    or  notice.    The   c&ct  of 
these  pretended  remedies^  tiiese   occ»- 
sienai  pidliatives,  I  ftar^  will  be  to  lull 
and  stupify  the  people,  already  too  doll 
and  indtfieient,  on  the  safegect  of  a  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  to  deprive  na  of 
any  chance  of  a  real  elbctive  rsnaedj.^ 
Beaeving,  as  I  do,  that  a  comflsSc.  id* 
teradon  in  the  conatruction  of  theHouae 
of  Commons  is  indtspensably  attsssmy  to= 
the  ,  preservation  of  the  constitufioD,  I 
never  will  concur  in  jsny  measore  that 
tanda  to  throw. a  veil  over  the  gssiend 
i&use, '  or  to  encourage  the  peo^  in 
thinking  that  a  general    comyehcnaivo 
remedy  for  a  oniversai  and  rooted  evil 
may  be  dalajred  with  safety^    For  my 
part,  8ir,  I  seriotisljr  and  soleaanly  de- 
dare,  that,  considering  all  Uie  eireaB*' 
stances  of  our  situation,  I  t^nk  it  would 
be  ultimately  more  advantageous  to  the 
country,   that  the  abuse,  of  wliiA  we 
have  now  one  solitary  example  before  us, 
diould  be  suffisred  to  grow  and  inereaae, 
as  it  has  done,  rather  than  resort  to  die 
useless  dtecks  of  such  occasional  billa  as 
this  'r  for  then,  perhaps^  a  time  may  eoaw, 
when  the  evil  may  cure  itself,  or  wtai 
the  public  shame  and  scandal  of  the  pse* 
sent  mode  of  election  may  beoorae  so 
gross  and    enormous,  that  thia  Howe 
may  at  last  be  con^lled  to  put  aa  end 
to  It. 

Mr.  P&mys  didaimedalltfte  sentiments 
he  had  just  heard,  and  begged  it  so  be 
understood,  that  he  voted  against  the 
bin,  not  on  any  theoretic  ideas  of  ge- 
neral reform,  but  on  the  insufficiency  oC 
the  evidence  in  thia  spedfic  case* 

The  ooestion  being  put,  That  the  ssid 
debate  be  adjourned  till  this  day  three 
months,  t&e  House  divided :  Yeas,  IS; 
Noes,  19.  Leave  was  then  given  to  btisig 
in  l^e  bill. 

April  II.  A  petition  waa  preasnted 
from  several  electors  of  Stockbridge, 
complaining  of  the  injurr  ^ich  their 
property  would  saetain  if  the  biU  then 
depending  in  the  House,  extending  to 
the  freeholders  of  the  adjaxsent  homueda 
the  risht  of  roting  for  members  to  lepte' 
aent  &  said  borough  in  parBaMnt,  wnicfr 
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right  was  at  preaoit  confiaed  to  house- 
hoUfln  pajiag  scot  and  lot^  should  pass 
into  a  knr ;  aad  prajing  that  tbej  might 
be  keard  hy  their  counsel  agwost  the 
aaidbnL  Amotion  was  made,  ^  that  the 
petiticm  should  lie  opoii  the  table,  asd 
that  aa  the  second  leading  of  the  bill  to 
whidi  k  referred,  the  petitioners  should 
be  heard  by  thar  counsel  agdnst  the 


Mr.  JEfis^  eonsideeed  the  pimyer  of  this 
petitam  to  be  eztremdjjr  indecent,  as  it 
went  the  length  of  insmoating,  that  the 
rig^  of  voting  for  neraben  to  sit  ia  }M!- 
fiamentwas  a  matter  <^  property,  and  that 
the  legidature  oo^  not  to  pass  a  law, 
however  necessary  it  might  be  to  the  pu« 
rity  of  lepresoBtation,  because  foraooth, 
what  the  elector*  very  indecency  called 
their  property,  vouki  be  injurea  by  it. 
The  ttct  was,  the  ri^ht  of  voting  was  a 
tniat,  and  whenever  it  was  evidrat  that 
it  was  grossly  abused,  it  was  a  duty  in* 
cuwbwit  on  parliament  to  guard  against 
n  repetitiao  of  die  aboe,  and  to  attend 
ao»y  to  the  public  good,  re^diesb  of 
private  considenstions.  Irresistible  evi* 
desoe  had  been  gis«n  in  the  committee  ap» 
pointed  to  try  die  merits  of  the  last  election 
hx  Stockbridgcof  ^roes  and  aotorioosbri- 
bery  aad  eormption  practisad  at  die 
aame;  ao  that  the  committee  had  directed 
that  a  asotion  should  be  made  in  the 
House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  dis- 
ftanchjaing  e%  electors  of  that  borough, 
and  lor  extending  to  others  the  right  of 
election.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  rdiise 
to  hear  the  pedtioners  by  their  counsel 
aoainBt  the  oisfranchising  bill,  which  the 
Hoose  had  ordered  in,  and' which  was  to 
be  this  day  read  a  second  time.  He 
moved  by  wav  of  amendment,  that  the 
wordsb  *  and  that  the  petsdoners  be  heard 
by  their  counsel,  Ac'  be  left  out. 

Mr.  Mortm  considered  the  elective 
firaacfaise  as  a  trust,  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  property,  and  therefore  hoped  the 
Hoose  woddd  not  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
pedtioners. 

Mr.  Huisey  thought  that  the  elecdve 
franchise,  whoa  attadied  to  a  house,  ren- 
dered that  house  more  valuable  than  it 
could  be  without  it ;  and  consequently, 
that  to  strip  it  of  that  valuable  appendage 
must  bo  an  injury  Co  the  proprietor.  It 
was  laudable  in  a  man  to  acquire  property 
in  a  bouso  Whidi  would  give  its  owner  or 
iahriiitant  die  nA%  of  vodng ;  and  the 
roan  who  shoridbt  ^kprlwd  of  dial  right 


nna^t  oompiain,  thait  both  has  property 
and  iaq^ortance  would  be  thereby  dimi<* 
niahed.  Qneof  the  best  plans  for  a  par* 
liainentary  refoim  that  haa  ever  been  laid 
bdSofn  the  Hoose,  was  Conned  on  the 
principle,  that  the  elective  finnduse  in 
bonou|^  was  a  matter  of  property,  and 
on  that  ground  it  went  to  provide  ror  the 
pitrchaae  of  all  burgage  tenures.  With 
respect  to  die  pedtioners,  he  diou^t  the 
House  coridT not  in  juatiee  or  decency  le* 
fuse  to  hear  what  tliey  had  to  say. 

Ihe  House  divided:  FortheaBMndment» 
12;  Against  it,  39. 

The  bill  agaiaat  whidi  the  petidon  waa 
pneseoled,  wai^  according  to  the  order  of 
the  day,  to  be  read  aaecond  dme.  To  op^ 
pose  the  seeond  reading  Mr.  Piggot  nd 
Mr.  Douglas  m>peared  atthe  bar  as  eoun* 
sel  for  the  peddonera.  The  tbrmer  gen* 
deman  first  addressed  the  House,  and 
havmff  proceeded  for  half  an  hour  m  his 
speech,  he  wns  interrupted  bv  Mr.Hossc»r» 
who  moved  that  the  counsel  should  with- 
draw; and  the  reason  he  assigned  ftr  this 
motion  was,  that  the  arguments  which  the 
learned  gentleni^a  was  using  was  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  addressed  to  al- 
inost  empty  bcbchos ;  they  were  wril  en- 
dded  to  die  consideration  of  a  full  House; 
and  to  urge  them  then,  when  so  few  mem- 
bers were  present,  could  be  of  litde  use 
to  the  parties  concerned.  He  desined  that 
the  House  might  be  counted ;  it  was  ao 
conttngly  counted,  and  only  SI  members 
being  present,  an  adjournment  took  place. 

May  3.  Mr.  Rou  moved,  <'  That  the 
order  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Stocl&- 
bfidge  Incapacitadng  bill  on  Monday  next, 
should  be  read;"  which  being  done,  he 
Btaled.himself  to  be  an  enemv,  in  general, 
to  all  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  In  the 
present  case  the  bill  went  to  disqualify 
upwards  of  sixt^  electors  of  Stockbridge, 
against  none  oiwfaom  was  any  direct  proof 
of  bribery  or  corruption  brought  home  by 
the  evidence.  He  disapproved  entirely 
of  the  principle  of  the  fotU,  and  would 
therefore  move  that  the  said  order  be 
discharged. 

Mr.  FtancU  said,  he  congratulated  the 
independent  electors  of  Stockbridge,  on 
the  powerful  security  now  held  out  to 
them,  in  the*  respecuble  protection  of  the 
secretarv  of  the  treasury,  who  had  frankly 
declared  himself  an  enemjr  in  general  to 
all  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  for  bribery 
aad  corruption.  On  such  a  subject,  the 
hon*  genttnnaa's  authority  was  great,  lor 
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his  experience  must  be  connderaUes  and 
his  knowledge  extensive.  The  cause  and 
the  patron  had  a  natural  relalioo,  and  were 
perfectly  worthy  of  one  another.  He 
should  agree  in  tbe  notion  for  dischaiguig 
the  order,  though  not  for  any  of  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  tbe  worthy  secretary. 
He  had  no  sort  of  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the 
persons  named  in  the  bill>  nor  of  the  cor* 
rupt  bhajracter  of  the  whole  bbrougb;  but 
as  he  was  sure  that  the  disease,  of  wmch  the 
practice  at  Stockbridge  was  nodiiiig  but 
a  symptom  prevailed  universally  through 
the  kingdom,  he  thought  it  equally  incon- 
sistent with  his  personal  honour  and  pub- 
lic duty,  tomakehimself  aparty  to  pitfttal 
correctives  for  general  abuses,  even  if  the 
coiTectives  were  real  and  efiective,  as  far 
as  they  went ;  and  much  more  so,  to  false 
and  hypocritical  remedies  for  a  real  deep, 
and  rooted  evil ;  for  an  evil  which .  mi^t 
be,  and  ouffht  to  be  eradicated,  but  which 
litherwise,  m  its  nature,  was  incapable  of 
being  cured* 

.    The  question  being  put,  that  the-sttd 

«rder  be  discharged,  the  House  divided* 

Tellers. 

{Mr.  Rose    -    -    • 
Mr.  Pole  Carew 

xr^,_    S  Sir  Francis  Basset    -    )    ©t 
^^^^    I  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson!  ^' 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative.  It 
was  then  ordered,  that  the  said  bill  be 
tead  a  second  time  upon  this  day  three 
months. 

•  D^te  in  the  Commons^'  on  the  Sheffield 
PeHHon  fw  a  Refwm  m  Parliamenf]. 
May  2.  Mr.  Duncombe  offered  to  pre- 
sent the  following  petition :     . 

To  the  honourable  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled. The  Petition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield, 

**  Sheweth;  That  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not,  in  the  just  sense  of  the  words 
whatyourpetitionersarefromform,  obliged 
to  term  it,  viz.  <  The  Commons  of  Great 
•*  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,'  not 
beinff  freely  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  people,  but  by  a  very  small  portion 
thereof:  and  that  from  the  partial  man- 
ner in  which  members  are  sent  to  parlia- 
•ment,  and  their  long  continuance  there» 
tiiey  are  not  the  real,  fair,  and  indepen- 
dent representatives  of  the  whole  people 
of  Great  BrUuiu 


<<  Your  petitioners  are  lorefs  of  peace, 
of  liberty,  and  justice.  Thqr.aie  in  ge- 
neral tradesmen  andartificers,  xmposocased 
of  freehold  land,  and  consequently  have 
nor  voice  in  choosingmembers  to  sit  in  par-> 
Hament;— but  though  they  may  not  be 
freeholders,  they  aremen,anddo  not  think 
themselves  fairly  used  in  beiiur  excluded 
the  ririits  of  citizens.  Their  aU  is  at  stake 
equal^  with  the  freehdder*s;  and  vdie- 
ther  tnat  all  be  mudi,  or  little,  whilst  they 
pay  their  full  share  of  taxes,  and  are 
peaceable  and  loyal  members  of  society, 
they  see  no  reason  why  they  sfaookl  not 
be  consulted  wilh  respect  to  the  connnon 
interests  of  their  common  country.  They 
think  men  are  objects  of  refvesentaticm, 
and  not  the  land  of  a  freeholder,  or  the 
houses  of  a  borough-monger. 

<<It  is  not  mer^  because  heavy  and 
grievous  taxes,  onpress  them,  that  your 
petitioners  pray  tor  the  reform  of  abuses, 
which  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied  by 
the  most  prejudiced :  It  is  as  much  on  ac« 
count  of  tne  apphoation  of  the  money,  as 
of  the  money  itself,  for  which  tiiey  are 
concerned*  They  love  their  countiy,  and 
would  contribute  a  portion  of  their  last 
shilling  to  its:  support,  were  they  sure 
that  every  shifiing  paid  wafr  well  expended. 
They  pray  also  ror  the  correction  of  this 
abuse,  because  they  are  convinced  that 
upon  it  depend  the  peace,  hsippineas,  and 
prosperity  of  their  country. 

^^  That  your  petitioners  wish  the  House 
of  Commons  to  become  the  true  repre- 
sentative, or  judgment  of  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  undoubted  guar- 
dian of  the  interests  of  the  people.  That 
the  delegates  and  their  constituents  may 
feel  one  common  interest,  members  of 
parliament  should  be  chosen  for  short 
terms;  and  descending  from  their  dde* 
gated  station,  mix  agam  wilb  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  diosen. 

<*  That  the  voice  of  the  great  bodv  of 
the  people  ou^t  not  to  be  smothered  by 
the  voice  of  a  partial  interest ;  but  should 
be  fairly  and  fuUy  heard ;  as  nothing  short 
of  this  will  do  away  that  unhappy  spirit  of 
discontent  which  so  generally  prevails  in 
our  country;  and  this  done,  neither  pro- 
clamations nor  prosecutions  will  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  its  tranquillity  and  peace. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore,  relying 
with  the  greatest  confidence  on  the  virtue 
of  some,(and  on  the  candour,  good  sense, 
prudence  and  justice  of  all,  hope  this  ho- 
nourable .  House  will  fake  these  |>reniises 
into  their  most  aerioue  caoatderawPy  and 
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adopt  such  a  planof  efiecttudrefonn  in 
die  representation  of  the  Conmons  in 
parliameDt,  and  of  the  duretieo  of  the 
same,  as  to  their  wiedom  shall  seem  pro* 
per." 

Mn  Duneombe  stated,  that  although  he 
presented  this  petition,  he  did  notapprove 
of  the  manner  m  which  it  had  been  worded 
he  Iiad  said  so  to  those  who  desired  him 
to  present  it,  but  they  were  deter- 
mined it  should  be  presented,  and  he  did 
80  in  compliance  with  their  wishes.  He 
said  he  had  presented  several  petitions  for 
a  parliamentary  reform ;  and  to  a  tempe- 
rate reform  he  had  always  been,  and  still 
was,  a  friend,  but  he  would  not  go  the 
length  which  seemed  to  be  the  object  of 
this  petition^-a  representation  from  popu- 
lation alone.  We  had  too  much  teascm  to 
chssent  from  such  a  plan,  from  the  confu- 
sion and  anarchy  of  France.  But,  however, 
as  fiir  as  the  words  of  this  petition  were  to 
be  ccmsidaed,  he  begged  leave  to  tdl  the 
House,,  that  the  petitioners  were  only  ma- 
nufacturers, and  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  required  for  addressing 
the  House,  and  diat  circumstance  he 
trusted  would  be  an  extenuation  of  their 
&ult.  He  thenmoved,  <<  That  thesaid  pe- 
tition be  brought  up." 

Mr.  Ryier  opposed  the  bringing  up  of 
the  petition,  on  tne  ground  that  it  was  not 
worded  in  a  manner  sufficiently  respectful 
to  that  House,  and  that  they  could  not, 
consistently  with  their  own  dignity^  re- 
ceive it. 

Mr.  Francis  observed,  that  no  hon. 
gentleman  had  pointed  out  any  one  dis- 
respectful expression  contained  in.  the 
petition.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  prayer 
was  not  objected  to ;  but  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  pray  for  a  reform  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  parliament,  without 
using  terms  in  the  body  of  the  petition, 
whi<m  might  be  construed,  by » ingenious 
men,  into  disrespect  for  the  House  ?  In 
his  i^inion,  it  would  be  but  &tr  in  g^tle- 
men  to  state  the  passages  which  appeared 
to  them  so  highly  objectionable. 

Mr.  Ryder  explained,  that  his  objection 
did  not  go  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition ; 
but  it  appeared  to  him,  that  what  was 
said  by  the  petitioners,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  petition  that  Uiat  House  was  not  in 
&ct,  what  they  were  obliged,  in  form,  to 
term  them,  was  so  highly  disrespectful  to 
the  House,  that  they  would  altogether 
hise  sight  of  what  was  due  to  their  own 
dignitT.»  if  they  should  allow  the  petition 
to  be  brought  up. 


Mr.  Grey  said,  he  had  hoped  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  have  confined 
himsdf  to  the  general  objection  which  he 
had  mentioned,  but  would  have  pointed 
out  some  specific  expressions,  particuhffly 
indecent  and  disrespectful  to  the  House. 
The  petition  from  Nottingham  had  been 
alluded  to,  and  it  had  been  said  that,  if 
no  difference  could  be  shown  between  that 
petition  and  it,  the  present  ought  to  share 
the  same  fate  that  it  had  done.  He,  for 
one,  did  certainly  think  that  the  Notting- 
ham petition  oo^t  to  have  been  leeeived ; 
but,  on  the  supposition  that  the  rejection 
of  that  petition  had  been  right,  it  was 
surely  incumbent  on  those  who,  on  the 
ground  of  that  precedent,  opposed  the 
present  petition,  to  point  out  tbe  particu- 
lar expressions  in  it,  which  are  simiknr  to 
those  which  had  been  supposed  objec- 
tionable in  the  Nottingham  petition.  H^ 
could  see  nothing  disrespectnil  in  this  pe-^ 
tition — ^nothing  for  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  state  an  extenuation.  If  any 
thing  contained  initshouldbe  so  constvuea, 
andthe  petition,  on  that  account,  rejected^ 
gentlemen  mi^  say,  as  they  pleased,  that 
uie  people  had  a  right  to  petition  for  a 
reform  of  the  representation  in  parliament; 
but  they  would  deny  to  them,  m  the  same 
breath,  the  power  of  exercising  such  r^t. 
Did  he  conceive  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  at  this  moment,  in  a  just  sense 
of  the  word,  a  proper  representation  of 
the  people  in  parliament,  he  would  not 
certainly  bring  forward  that  motion,  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  Had  the  pe- 
titioners been  of  that  opim'on,  they  would 
not  have  petitioned  the  House.  With 
what  decency  could  hon.  gentlemen  say, 
that  those  sentiments  and  expressions 
were  indecent  and  disrespectful  to  that 
House,  which  they  themselves  had,  over 
and  over  again,  expressed  to  their  con- 
stituents ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  Pitt)  had  done  so ;  a  noble 
duke  ( Richmond )  had  done  so  also.  Pe- 
titions, too,  for  the  same  purpose  with  the 
present,  and  couched  in  language  no  less 
strong,  had  been  on  former  occasions 
presented  and  received  by  the  House. 
Were  they  then  to  tell  the  people,  that, 
instead  of  acting  upon  one  unimim.rule 
of  right  and  justice,  they  were  to  be  regu- 
lated by  whim,  or  by  what  might  be  con- 
venient at  the  time,  to  the  interest  of  cer- 
tain persons?  Nothing  was  so  essential 
to  the  procuring  respect  to  that  House, 
as  consistency  in  its  proceedings  and  no- 
thing could  be  fto^deasgatory  to  its  dig- 
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wiijt  fu  to  enooimige  tha  people  to  atate 
feirijr  their  grievaiioes»  and  then,  wlmi 
Ibey  did  come  forward  with  a  fidr  state* 
tamktf  to  turn  idiort  round  upon  them^  and 
refute  to  receive  their  petitions^  upon  a 
little  inaccuracy  of  expression.  He  must 
therefore  give  his  vote  for  receiving  die 
petition. 

Mr.  Wilkerhftu  said,  that  it  appeared 
|o  him  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  con- 
founded two  things  which  w«re  perfectly 
distmct;  and  upon  that  very  distinction 
he  grounded  his  sentiments  with  respect 
to  this  petition.  The  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  to  suppose,  that  the  petitioners 
must  have  a  right  to  state  in  their  petition 
whatever  he  mi^t  speak  in  his  place  in 
the  House*  and  in  the  same  terms.  To 
fthia  doctrine  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
aidMCribe.  Liberty  ofspeedi  and  freedom 
^  discussion  in  toat  House,  formed  an 
essential  part  of^he  constitution;  but  it 
WBsnecessary  that  persons  coming  forward 
aa  petitioners,  should  addreu  the  House  in 
de^t  and  respectful  language.  In  saying 
this,  he  stood  ap,  not  for  t&  dignitv  of 
the  House  only,  out  for  that  of  the  whole 
ConmionB  of  &eat  Britain.  Tliose  who 
wished  that  any  respect  diould  be  paid  to 
that  Houae,  were  called  upon  to  give  the 
mflift  determinedopposition  to  what  rather 
aeemed  to  be  a  systematic  design  of  pre* 
MDliag  petitions  to  the  House,  coudied 
in  the  neat  indecent  and  disrespectfsd 
language,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  how 
fiur  they  would  bear  with  such  insults,  and 
pofaaps  even  with  the  view  of  their  being 
rejeeted.  This,  he  conceived,  was  not 
auMW  imurious  to  the  House  than  to  dl 
theae  who  wished  for  a  moderate  reform; 
for  what  could  tend  arore  to  confound 
those  who  aimed  at  reform  of  any  kind, 
with  those  who  wished  to  upset  the  con- 
atitotioa  and  with  the  people  who  were 
commonly  called  jacobins?  Though 
nember  txxt  the  county  firom  whence  the 
petition  came,  he  thought  it  so  highly  in* 
decent  and  disresnecna)  to  the  House, 
that  he  &lt  he  couUi  not  do  otharwise  than 
vote  against  its  being  received. 

AfaL  Lumia^n  said,  that  any  diffidence 
which  thejpetitionersmighthave  expressed 
as  to  the  hon.  gentleman  vriio  spoJte  last, 
or  his  eoUeague,  presenting  their  petition, 
be  must  presume  to  have  been  rather  the 
ciect  of  their  total  silence  last  year,  with 
reapeet  to  the  subject  ef  it,  than  ftma  any 
Idea  of  lie  containing  espressionB  disre- 
^ectfid  to  the  Housew  He  wlriied  tiiat 
the  hon.  ge^tleaw^  wodid  point  eat  any 


exprcasiensofdisrespect^init.  TbepetitMHa 
had  been  said  to  come  from  ignorant 
tradesmen;  if  so,  polished  kmgiiace  w«s 
hardly  to  be  expected;  but  why  did  not 
the  hocgendeman  and  his  colleague  adviae 
tiiem  to  soften  any  expreaston  vHiich 
seemed  to  tiiem  improper?  He  nuist 
conclude  thev  had  not  done  so,  because 
they  wished  toe  petition  to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  i^oc  aaidt  tiiat  on  a  subject  of  tfaia 
kind,  he  could  not  consent  to  give  a  aiienft 
vote.  If  the  question  was  at  tmitmonaent, 
whether  die  prayer  of  the  petition  should 
be  granted,  no  would  not  hesitate  to  may 
that  he  would  give  it  die  most  direct  and 
unqualified  negative;  fin*,  however  he 
might  have  been  misrepresented  out  of 
doors,  there  was  not  in  the  kingdom  a 
more  steady  and  decided  enemy  to  gene- 
ral and  universal  representati<m,  dum 
himsdf.  But  as  the  question  was  not  at 
present  that  the  House  should  comply 
with  the  prayer,  but  merely  that  it  should 
receive  the  petition,  his  vote  should  be  of 
a  very  diffisrent  kind;  for  he  must  sCran^ 
suppcNt  the  moti<ni  for  bringing  it  w. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  House  jsaagox 
with  propriety  reject  a  petition^  an  ao* 
count  of  disrespectful  language,  but  he 
never  remembered  more  thtfi  cme,  whidi 
in  his  epiniofi  ought  to  have  been  rejected 
on  such  an  account,  if  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  the  House  to  reject  it;  and  thtt 
was  the  petition  presented,  by  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  Mainst  the  last  election  for  the 
city  of  Westminster.*  But  as  it  was  a 
petition  complaining  of  an  undue  election, 
the  House  had  no  discretionary  power, 
for  it  was  obliged  by  law  to  receive  it. 
Under  any  other  circumstances,  a  petition 
containing  similar  language  ouglu  to  be 
rejected,  because  the  language  was  not 
used  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
prayer ;  but  the  jxayer  was  made  soldy 
for  the  purpose  of  arording  the  petitioner 
an  opportuni^  to  libel  the  House  of  Com* 
mens.  Mr.  I^x  said,  that  the  rule  vditdi 
governed  his  conduct  as  to  the  admission 
or  rejection  of  petitions  was  this ;  if  the 
introductory  matter  was  irrelevant  to  the 
prayer,  he  thought  the  petition  ought  to 
be  received,  althoush  the  language  might 
be  offensive  in  whidi  that  matter  was  en- 
forced ;  but  if  the  introductory  matter  was 
irrelevant  to  the  prayer,  and  conveyed 
insult  or  libel,  he  m  that  case  would  not 
hesitate  to  vote  for  its  reiection.  With^ 
out  such  a  distmction  9M  mis,  he  dkl  net 
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aee  how  $l  petitToBfcnr  a  refonn  in  tmfim* 
ment  coula  ercr  be  admitted ;  for  it  siutt 
state  that  the  House  wai  not  pure,  or 
thnt  it  was  Gomipt«  or  that  it  did  not  folly 
represent  the  people.    If  these  assertions 
were  not  true,  there  could  be  no  mund  for 
an  application  for  reform,  and  if  petitions 
codtaming  them  were  to  be  r^ected,  be* 
cause  such  assertions  attacked  the  diarao* 
ter  or  theauthority  of  the  House,  then  tbeve 
was  an  end  of  all  hope  of  reform ;  and,  what 
was  more,  there  was  an  end  of  the  right  of 
the  subject  to  petition ;  for  if  to  state  his 
grierance  was  a  libel,  the  more  reel  that 
grievance,  the  less  he  must  venture  to  state 
it,  and  coosequentiy  it  must  remain  unre- 
dressed^ — In  the  opimon  of  some  men,  the 
right  of  the  subject  to  petition  was  so  sft- 
cred,  that  nothing  contained  in  the  peti* 
tion  could  warrant  the  rejection  of  it.  He 
remembered  particularly  that  a  noble  and 
learned  lord,  now  holding  the  high  office 
of  chancellor  (lord  Loughborough),  as** 
serted  many  years  ago  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  so  extenstve  and  absolute 
was  the  power,   and  so  undeniable  the 
right  of  tne  subject  to  petition  King, 
I^rds,  and  Commons  that  however  offen*' 
aive  or  even  treasonable  the  matter  of  it 
might  be,  nttther  could  the  petition  be 
rejected,  nor  the  parties;  presenting  it  be 
tried  or  punished  tor  the  contents.     This 
argument  was  maintained  on  an  occasion 
when  the  learned  lord  to  whom  he  had  al* 
hided,  was  defending  the  famous  remon- 
strance of  the  city  of  London  to  the  kins,* 
in  which  his  majesty  was  prayed  todissoTtre 
his  then  parliament:    the  remonstrance 
went  so  far  as  to  state,  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  its  decision  in  the  Case  of 
the  Middlesex  election,  had  forfeited  all 
power  uid  authority,  that  ito  acts  were  neC 
valid,  and  that  the  rabjects  were  not  bound 
to  obey  them;   this  was  striking  a(  ih6 
root  or  all  order  and  eovemment ;  and 
yet  the  learned  lord  had  defended  the  re* 
monstrance  on  thas  ground,  that  the  sub- 
ject having  a  right  to  petition  for  a  parti-* 
cuter  object,  he  must  have  a  right  to  urge 
every  thing  relathre  to  that  object ;  and 
as  the  object  in  this  case  was  to  procure 
a  dissi^ution  of  parliament,  the  city  of 
London  was  warranted  in  saying  that  it 
ought  to  be  dissolved,  because  it  had 
teased^  in  the  opinion  of  the  city',  to  be  a 
legal  parliament,  and  to  keep  it  sitting 
wA  making  acts  whidi  the  people  were 
not  boimd  to  obey,  nnidtbe  productite  of 
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the  ngst  final  consec^ndnces  to  the  public 
peaoot^^Mr.  Fox  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  adopt  the  the  learned  lord's  doe^ne  to 
its  utmost  extent,  for  he  believed  it  was 
too  fiir  strained;  but  he   quoted  it  to 
show,  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  person  now 
hijfh  in  his  majesty  s  counsels,  the  right 
ofpetitioniag  was  so  sacred,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  ctefeated  under  the  pretence 
that  it  was  not  exercised  in  this  or  that 
form,  or  with  this  or  that  degree  of  re« 
spect.     Applymg  this  doctrine  to  the 
fwesent  case,  he  said  the  petition  ou^ht 
not  to  be  rejected,  even  though  it  should 
in  the  most  unqualii&ed  termS)  deny  the 
House  to  be  the  genuine  representativeof 
the  people  for  if  there  was  a  defect  in  the 
representation,  if  any  who  oiwht  to  be 
represented  were  unrepresentedi  thefiK^ 
could  not  be  stated  without  its  behig 
stated  at  the  same  tinae,  that  the  House 
did  not  fully  represent  the  people ;  with* 
out  making  this  out,  diere  could  be  no 
ground  for  a  reform}  and  if  it  was  as« 
serted  and  made  out^  then  the  Houses 
according  to  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
that  day  heard,  must  rsject  the  apnlicatioii 
as  disrespectful :  this  surely,  would  be  an 
absurdity  of  the  grossest  hind,  and  the 
adnnssion  of  such  a  principle  was  the 
more  fatal,  as  it  necessarily  perpetuated 
abuses,  and  rendered  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances impossible.-^  As  he  had  never  seen 
the  petition  which  was  now  the  sut^eet  of 
discussion,  he  could  not  say  decitedly 
that  there  were  no  objectionable  parts  in 
it ;  but  if  the  objection  was  limited  to  the 
first  port  of  the  petition,  he  was  so  fiur 
from  tbhikiBg  it  disrespectfol,  that  he 
Aooght  it  absolutely  necessary,  m  siipport 
of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  for  the  peti- 
tioners to  state,  that  the  House  cf  Com- 
mons hi  not  virtually^  and,  in  the  just 
sense  of  the  word,  the  true  representative 
of  the  people  of  Englilad.    it  had  been 
said,  that  tnere  was  a  material  diathiction 
between  the  huaguage  which  itiight  be 
spoken  in  the  course  of  debute  m  that 
HoRSse,  and  the  hmguage  which  was  proper 
and  deeeni  to  be  made  use  ol  in  petitions. 
It  had  been  said>  that  freedom  of  speech 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution. 
But  was  not  the  fireedom  of  petitioning 
equally  so  ?    And,  If  so,  might  not  peti- 
tioners state  their  grievances  in  stiymg 
terms  ?   He  could  not  see  widr  what  pro^ 
priety  this  petition  could  be  rejected, 
unless  ^ley  were  to  say  thsi  diey  would 
reject  M  petitions-  prayinr  fotr  universal 
person^  lepreaestation ;  for  hirpart^  he 
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would  not  refuse  to  adoiit  them*  byause 
he  did  xunt  conceive  himself  entidea.8o  to 
do,  though  he  was  pretty  well  assured 
that  he  could  neyer  agree  to  such  a  pro- 
position.— It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
nim»  he  said,  that  an  objection  should  be 
started  to  the  petition  then  under  con- 
sideration by  tnose  who  had  voted  for 
the  reception  of  the  Nottinghamshire  pe- 
tition in  17S5 ;  for  the  latter  was,  in  his 
mind  the  most  daogerous  that  had  ever 
been  presented :  it  was  levelled  against 
the  constitution  in  general ;  for  it  stated, 
that  the  petitioners  had  been  tauf^t  that 
all  the  former  prosperity  of  the  lungdom 
had  proceeded  from  a  happy  constitution ; 
but  Uiat  being  awakened  irom  their  dream, 
they '  found  that  the  very  frame  of  the 
ciHistitution  was  decayed,  and  that  the 
happiness  of  former  tunes  was  the  efect 
of  a  better  spirit  in  the  people,  and  not  of 
their  constitution*    It  might  be  asked,  he 
said,  after  all  this,  wheUier  he  thought 
any  petition  could  be  so  framed  as  diat  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  House  to  reiect 
it  ?  His  answer  was,  as  he  had  said  bemre, 
that  if  the  introductory  matter  was  disre- 
spectful, and  not  relevant  to  the  prayer, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  reject  it ;  but,  if 
it  was  relevant,  he  would  not  be  over 
nice  in  examinins  and  weighing  words ; 
on  tbe  contrary,  he  would  be  inclined  to 
overlook  offensive  terms,  iC  they  conveyed 
truth,  however  disagreeable,  and  tended 
to  enforce  the  prayer  of  the  petition.    If 
the  House  was  to  show  itself  over  delicate 
on  such  occasions,  and  reject  a  proper 
prayer,  merely  because  it  was  supported 
hy  arguments  not  over  pleasing  to  the 
feelings  of  the  members,  uie  consequence 
jnight  be  liital  to  the  constitution  itself; 
for  the  House  would  cease  to  be  loved 
and  respected  by  the  people ;  for  want  of 
the  people's  Jiove  and  respect  it  must  be- 
come impotent  as  against  the  crown;  and 
the  crown  would  become  impotent  i^o, 
and  lose  the  power  of  restrainmg  violence 
and  anfirchy.    He  would,  therefore,  lay  it 
down  asa  rule,  that  no  petition  ought  to  be 
rejected,  unless  it  was  evident  that  the  in- 
troductory arguments  were  inserted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  insulting  Uie  House. 
Tbe  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had,  in  other  times  and  in  other 
situations,  professed  himself  a  friend  to 
parliamentary    reform;    why  he  should 
not  be  a  friend  to. such  a  measure  in  the 
present  times,  he  was  unable  to  conceive. 
After  the  many  and  unanimous  decla- 
rations of  attachment  to  the  constitution 


echoed fromevery  part  of  the  kingdom, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  c^uld 
be  any  where  an. intention  tosidivert  it; 
at  lejist,  if  there  was,  there  was  not  a  sha- 
dow of  suocess;  this  was,  therefore^  a 
time  when  looseness  in  the  wording  of  a 
petition  might  well  be  overlooked;  but  if, 
instead  of  that,  the  House  should  be  dis< 
posed  scrupulously  to  weigh  words,  and 
to  find  them  disrespectful,  without  evi- 
dence that  the  disrespect  was  intentional, 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  peo- 
ple would  despair  of  ever  obtaining  a  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  from  an  assem- 
bly that  was  too  obstinate  even  to  hear 
those  grievances  stated.     In  his  opinion, 
there  was  nothing  so  likely  to  persuade 
the  people  that  they  had  few  grievances, 
as  for  the  House  to  show  themselves  wil- 
ling .to    investigate  them.    There    was, 
somehow  or  other,  an  idea  of  a  diferent 
kind  always  entertained  by  the  people^ 
when  their  superiors  seemed  averse  to 
listen   to  their  complaints.     He    would 
therefore  conclude  with  giving  his  hearty 
vote  for  bringing  up  the  petition. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  conceived  the 
petition  to  be  highly  indecent  and  disre- 
spectful :  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  just  tbe 
same  as  if  a  person  going  to  petitioa  his 
majesty,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
should  say  to  his  majesty,  that  seeing  him 
wear  the  crown,  he  was  oblig^,  in  pobt 
of  form,  to -petition  him,  but  that  he  must 
tell  him  he  had  no  right  to  wear  it ;  or  if,  in 
presenting  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  should  tell  their  lordships,  that  he 
knew  they  had  no  right  to  sit  in  that 
House,  in  his  opinion,  the  House  would 
shew  rather  a  bad  taste,  if  they  received 
such  a  petition.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
the  petitioners  had  had  a  desire  to  offer 
something  to  the  House  which  they  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting.  He 
must  therefore  give  his  vote  for  rejecting 
this  petition;  which  he  should  do  with 
the  less  reluctance,  because  the  peti- 
tioners could  present  a  petition  next  day 
to  tlie  very  same  effect,  stating  their 
grievances  with  no  less  precision,  and  at 
Uie  same  time  in  such  terms,  that  the 
House  could  have  no  difiBculty  in  receiv- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  Nottmg- 
ham  petition  was  much  stronger  than  tlie 
present.  He  suspected  that  the  objec- 
tion to  the  roughness  of  the  language  was 
not  the  real  cause  why  this  petition  was 
opposed ;  he  was  coiifirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion^ by  a  recollection  of  the  conduct  of 
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the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  at  the 
time  of  presentine  the  Nottingham  peti- 
tion. Whether  the  petition  could  nave 
been  better  worded  to  please  some  hdn. 
members  was  foreign  from  the  present 
subject;  but  for  the  petitioners  to  have 
expressed  their  thoughts  better  was  im- 
possible. They  said  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not,  in  the  just  sense  of 
llie  Wdrds,  what  they  were,  from  form^ 
obliged  to  term  it— the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  parliament  assembled.  Would 
the  right  non.  gentleman  say  it  was  ? 
These  things  considered,  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  not  a  more  respectful  style  to 
be  adopted,  consistently  with  the  spirit 
of  the  petition,  the  nature  of  the  griev- 
ance it  complained  of,  and  the  remedy  it 
called  for.  The  language  of  the  petiuon 
was  correct ;  and  he  would  ask  those  who 
objected  to  it,  to  prove  it  was  not  true ; 
the  &ct  was,  that  th^  felt  sincerely  the 
truth  of  it. 

Mr.  Souvme  said,  he  always  had  been 
for  receiving  petitions,  but  not  for  insult- 
ing that  House.  The  petitioners  in  this 
case  had  only  stated  a  grievance,  which 
ought  in  his  opinion  to  be  attended  to. 
Perhaps  it  mient  have  been  more  properly 
worded ;  but  he  did  not  see  any  thing  to 
induce  him  to  vote  for  its  rejection. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  when  the  question 
came  to  be  agitated,  he  should  submit  to 
the  House  his  reasons  why  he  thought 
that  a  parliamentary  reform,  in  whatever 
shape  It  might  come,  should  be  opposed 
at  ttie  present  time.  The  question  before 
the  House  Was,  whether  the  petition  pre- 
sented to  them  was  such  as  they  ought  to 
receive,  and  whether  it  did  not  contain 
matter  of  evident  disrespect  to  the  House? 
The  expressions  which  had  been  com- 
plained of  were  clearly  unnecessarily  in- 
troduced ;  and  that  of  itself  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
disrespect  was  intentional.  He  should 
theretore  oppose  the  bringing  up  of  this 
petition. 

Mr.  WTiitbread  8SLW  no  reason  for  re- 
lectbg  this  petition.  The  petitioners  d- 
lowed  that  the  present  House  had  the 
power  to  proceea  to  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  complained  of,  by  originating 
a  bill  for  that  purpose.  The  petitioners* 
had  a  right  to  address  that  House,  and 
m  the  language  of  the  present  petition ; 
for  if  the  grievance  was  not  to  be  suted, 
the  remedy  could  not  be  applied. 

On  the  question,  That  the  saidpetitioa 
be  brought  up,  the  House  divided  ; 
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Veas 
^ois 


Tellers. 

I  Mr.  Sheridan    - 

Mr.  Grey    -    - 

[Mr.  Ryder    -    ^ 

[Mr.  Pole  Carew 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative^ 

Motion  for  bringing  up  a  printed  Peti* , 
turn  from  Norvokh.']  May  6..  Petitions 
for  a  Reform  in  Parliament  were  this  day 

f resented  from  Westminster,  Suffolk, 
^oole,  the  parish  of  Aldgate,  Warwick, 
Huddersfield,  Dundee,  Paisley,  Montrose, 
Kilmarnock,  Kirkaldy,  Newmilns,  Perth, 
Edinburgh,  Dunfermline,  Irvine,  Stra^ 
tharen,  Galston,  Roxborough,  Linlith-. 
gow,  Anstruther,  and  Nottingham^ 

Mr.  Hobart  stated,  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  petition  for  parliamentary  reform, 
signed  by  upwards  of  3,700  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Norwich;  but  he  doubted 
whether  it  could  be  received  as  the  names 
were  subscribed  to  a  printed  copy  of  the. 
petition,  ill  breach' of  the  orders  of  the 
House. — On  the  motion,  that  the  said 
petition  be  brought  up, 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  on  the  2Sd 
of  September  1656,  the  House  resolved, 
*^  That  no  private  petition,  to  be  directed 
to  the  parliament,  be  printed  before  the 
same  be  read  in  the  House;"  and  on  the . 
l^t  of  December  in  the  same  year,  the . 
House  ordered,  ^*  That  the  order  against 
printing  private  petitions  before  they  are 
presentea  to  this  House,   be  duly  ob- 
served :  and  that  the  seijeant  attending 
this  House  shall  seize  upon  such  printed 
petitions,  in  the  hands  of  any  person  that 
diall  deliver  or  disperse  the  same."    He 
thought  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  time  at  which  the  order 
was  made,  being  during  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  and  also  to  this  circumstance, 
that  it  was  not  in  tbe  form  of  a  standing 
order;  but  he  added,  at  the  same  time,. 
that  it  had  been  the  practice  and  rule  of 
the  House  to  decline  receiving  any  peti-  • 
tion,  either  private  or  public,  that  had 
been  previously  printed;  at  least  he  be«: 
heved,  and  had  been  informed,  that  no 
printed  petition  had  ever  been  received. 
.  Mr.  Burke  said,  it  seemed  to  deserve 
much  consideration  whether  the  House 
would  do  right  in  receiving  a  petition 
which  had  been  circulated  in  print  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  country,  and 
only  came  there  in  the  second  instance, 
f»rticularly  when  it  was  contrary  to  prac- 
tice so  to  do :  for  he  would  aot  rest  much 
on  the  order.    . 
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Mr.  Grey  obsenred,  that  the  order,  if 
at  all  to  be  regarded,  related  onl^  to  pri- 
vate petitions,  and  that,  although  the 
signatures  in  this  case  were  sobjotned  to 
8  printed  petition,  yet  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  petition  haa  been  drculated. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  could  not  go  the 
length  of  8a3ring  that  the  House  were  not 
bound  by  any  orders  made  during  the 
usurpation ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  no 
standing  order.  The  reason  and  sense  of 
the  thing  did  not  so  mudi  apply  to  a  pe- 
tition coining  to  the  House  in  print,  as  to 
the  fact,  whether  it  had  been  previously 
printed  and  circulated.  It  was  notorious, 
nowever,  that  ahnost  in  every  private  bill 
the  petitions  were  printed  and  often  ad« 
vertaed  in  the  newspapers,  before  they 
came  to  be  presented  to  the  House.  In 
his  opini<m  negative  precedents  were  of 
little  consequence,  and  he  would  diere- 
fore  give  his  vote  for  bringing  up  the  pe* 
tition. 

Mr.  Burke  explained,  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  petition  coming  printed  before 
the  House  made  a  materia  difference,  be* 
cause  many  things  might  be  done  abroad, 
out  of  that  House,  which  they  could  not 
be  acquainted  with. 

Mr.  PUt  thought  the  House  could  not 
8U&r  the  petition  to  be  brou^t  up  witfa-> 
out  departing  from  usage,  it  had  been 
eaid,  that  many  of  the  petitions  had  come 
from  the  same  shop ;  and  had  this  mode 
been  conceived  to  be  regular  and  pnqier, 
it  would,  DO  doubt,  have  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  other  petitions,  and  they 
would  probably  have  come  from  the  same 
press.  With  regard  to  publishing  pe- 
titions in  the  newspaper!,  the  House  per- 
haps might  be  ignorant  of  its  havbg  beai 
done,  and  it  mieht  have  been  done  with- 
out the  knowlec^  <^  the  parties.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  must  oppose  the  bringinir 
up  the  petition. 

Mr.  l^eridoH  was  of  opinion  that  the 
petition  ought  to  be  received;  but  at  the 
same  tune,  as  it  seemed  a  little  doubtful, 
and  in  order  that  the  important  business 
which  was  to  come  on,  might  not  be  de- 
layed, he  was  mduced  to  wish  that  the 
motion  for  brmging  up  the  petition  should 
be  withdrawn. 

This  was  accordingly  done. 

D^aieon  Mr.  Grey's  Motion  for  a  Re- 
Jorm  m  Parliament.]  Mr.  Grey  thai  pre- 
TOnted  the  following  Petition,  signed  by 
the  members  of  the  society  of  The  Friends 
of  the  People,  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  obtauung  a  Parliamentaiy  Reform  t 


T6  the  ttonourahle  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  in  ParUament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition,  Ice.  sheweth;— Hat, 
by  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, the  idog  is  vested  with  the  k^  execu- 
tive.power. 

That  the  House  of  Lords  conasts  of  Ms 
spiritual  and  tem|>oral,  denying  thdr  titles 
and  conseauence  either  Atmi  the  Crown,  or 
from  hereditary  privil<^ea. 

That  these  two  powers,  if  tbej  acted  with- 
out control,  would  form  either  a  despotic  mo- 
narchy, or  a  dangerous  oligarchy. 

That  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  hath  con- 
trived that  these  authorities  may  hereodered 
not  only  harmless,  but  beneficial,  and  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  security  and  bappioess  of  the 
people. 

That  this  security  and  happiness  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  introduction  of  a  third  estate, 
dbtinct  from,  and  a  check  upon,  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  legislature;  created  bj»  re- 
presenting, and  responsible  to,  the  people 
themselves. 

That  so  much  depending  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  this  third  estate,  m  such  its  consti- 
tutional purity  and  strenirth,  yourpetitiosers 
are  reasonably  jealous  of  whatever  may  ap- 
pear to  vitiate  the  one  or  to  impair  the  otho; 

That  at  the  present  day  the  House  of  Cooi' 
mons  does  not  full  v  and  fairly  represent  the 
people  of  England,  which  consistently  with 
what  your  petitioners  conceive  to  be  the  pno- 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  they  consider  as  a 
gnevance,  and  therefore,  with  all  becoming 
respect,  lay  their  complaints  before  your  ho- 
nourable House. 

That  though  the  terms  in  which  your  peti- 
tioners idate  their  grievance  may  be  looked 
upon  as  strong,  yet  your  honourable  House 
is  entreated  to  believe  that  no  expression  is 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  offimce. 

Your  petitioners  m  affirming  that  your  ho- 
nourable House  is  not  an  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  people  of  England,  do  but  sUte 
a  fact,  wfaich^  if  the  word ''  repr^tation'*  be 
accepted  in  its  ftir  and  dbvious  aease,  they 
are  ready  to  prove,  and  which  they  thzok  de- 
trimental to  their  interests,  and  ooatiwy  to 
theqiiritoftheeoQstatution.  .    . 

How  (ar  this  inadequate  r^resentation  » 
prejudicial  to  their  interests,  your  petitioners 
apprehend  they  may  be  allowed  to  decide  for 
themselves;  but  how  far  it  is  contrary  to  tbe 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  they  refer  to  the 
consideration  ofyour  honourable  House. 

If  your  honourable  House  sfaait  be  P*^ 
to  determine  that  tiie  posfrfe  of  ^■gw? 
ought  not  10  be  fully  repfosentsd,  j^r  peti- 
iLoners  pray  that  such  your  determio*"^^ 
may  be  made  known,  to  the  end  that  th^  p^ 
pie  may  be  apprized  of  their  real  ^pibon; 
but  if  your  honourable  House  shall  conceive 
that  the  people  are  already  fully  r^^^l 
then  your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  call  yo"f 
atteatiob  lo  the  feltowing  liictsi 
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Your  petitioners  comii^lainy  that  tfie  nim^ 
ber  of  fepresentadves  assigned  to  the  different 
counties  is  grossly  disproportioned  to  their 
comparmUre  extent,  population,  and  trade. 

Your  petitioners  complain,  that  the  elective 
franchise  is  so  partially  and  unequally  distri- 
Imted,  and  is  in  so  many  instances  committed 
to  bodies  of  men  of  such  very  limited  num- 
Iters,  that  the  majority  of  your  honourable 
iloose,  is  elected  by  less  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand electorsJ  which,  even  if  the  male  adults 
in  the  kingdom  be  estimated  at  so  low  a 
tiiimber  as  three  millions,  is  not  more  than 
the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  people  to  be 
represented. 

Your  petitioners  complain,  that  the  right 
of  voting  is  regulated  hy  no  uniform  or  ra- 
tional principle. 

Your  petitioners  complain,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise  is  only  renewed 
«nce  in  seven  years. 

Your  petitioners  thus  distinctly  state  the 
subject  matter  of  their  complaints,  that  your 
honourable  House  may  be  convinced  that 
they  are  acting  from  no  spirit  of  general  di»- 
conlent,  and  that  jou  nn^  with  the  itiore 
case  be  enabled  to  m<piire  into  the  facts^  and 
to  apply  the  ren&edy. 

For  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  first 
complaint,  your  petitioners  refer  to  the  re- 
turn book  of  your  honourable  House. — ^Is  it 
fitting,  that  Rutland  and  Yorkshire  should 
bear  an  equal  rank  in  the  scale  of  county  re- 
presentation; or  can  it  be  right,  that  Com- 
waU  alone  should,  by  its  extravagant  propor- 
tion of  borough  members,  outnumber  not 
only  the  representatives  of  Yorkshire  and 
Butland  together,  but  of  Middlesex  added  to 
them  f  Or,  if  a  distinction  be  taken  between 
the  landed  and  the  tradine  interests,  must  it 
not  appear  monstrous  that  Cornwall  and 
Wiltshire  should  send  more  borough  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  than  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
afaise,  Warwickshire,  Middlesex,  Worcester- 
shire, and  Somersetshire  united  f  and  tiiat 
the  total  representation  of  all  Scotland  should 
tee  exceed  bjp  one  member,  the  number  re- 
aumed  for  a  raagle  county  in  England  ? 

The  second  complaint  of  ydur  petitioners, 
18  founded  on  the  unequal  ]>roportions  in 
which  the  elective  fiancnise  is  distributed, 
and  in  support  of  it, 

They  mrm,  that  seventy  of  your  honoura- 
ble members  are  returned  by  thirty-five  places, 
where  the  ri^t  of  voting  is  vested  in  buigage 
and  othev  temares  of  a  similar  description,  and 
in  which  it  would  be  to  trifle  with  the  pati* 
CBce  of  vour  honourable  House,  to  mention 
any  nuKiber-  of  voters  whatever,  the  elections 
at  the  places  alluded  to  being  notoriously  a 
nere  matter  of  form.  And  this  your  pett- 
taeners  are  ready  to  pnnre. 

They  affirm,  that  m  addition  to  the  seven^ 
honourable  membere  so  chosen,  ninety  more 
of  your  honourable  membera  are  elected  by 
Ibrty-six  places,  in  none  of  which  the  number 
4>f  voters  exceeds  fifty.  And  this  your  peti- 
tionen  are  ready  to  prove. 


They  affirm,  that  in  addition  to  the  hun- 
dred and  sixty  so  elected,  thirty-seven  more 
of  your  honourable  members  are  elected  by 
nineteen  places,  in  none  of  which  the  num- 
ber of  voters  exceeds  one  hundred.  And 
this  your  petitioners  are  ready  to  prove. 

They  affirm,  that  in  addition  to  the  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  honourable  membera 
so  chosen,  fifly-two  more  are  raturned  to 
serve  in  Parliament  by  twenty-six  places,  in 
none  of  which  the  number  of  voters  exceed 
two  hundred.  And  this  your  petitioners  are 
ready  to  prove. 

They  affirm,  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  so  elected,  twenty 
more  aro  returned  to  serve  |n  Oarliament  for 
counties  in  Scotland,  by  less  than  one  hun- 
dred electors  each,  and  ten  for  counties  in 
Scotland  by  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifly 
each.  And  this  your  petitioners  are  ready  to 
prove,  even  admitting  the  validity  of  fictitious 
votes. 

They  affirm,  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  so  elected,  thirteen 
districts  of  burghs  of  Scotland,  not  containing 
one  hundred  voters  each,  and  two  districts  of 
burghs,  not  containing  one  hundred  and 
twentv-five  each,  return  fifteen  mora  ho- 
nourable members.  And  this  your  peti- 
tioners are  ready  to  prove. 

And  in  this  manner,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  representation,  two  hunored 
and  ninety-four  of  your  honourable  membera 
9xe  chosen,  and,  bemg  a  m%}ority  of  the  en* 
tire  House  of  Commons,  aro  enabled  to  de- 
cide all  questions  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  third  complaint  of  your  petitioners  is 
founded  On  the  prosent  complicated  rights  of 
voting.  From  the  caprice  with  which  they  have 
been  varied,  and  the  obscurity  in  which  they 
have  become  involved  by  time  luid  contra- 
dictory decisions,  they  are  become  a  source  of 
infinite  confusion,  litigation,  and  expense. 

Your  petitioners  need  not  tender  any  evi- 
dence or  the  inconveniences  which  arise  fron;t 
this  defect  in  the  representation,  because  the 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  your  Journals,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  difiierent  committees  who  have 
been  appointed  under  tiie  lOth  and  llth  of 
the  king.  Your  honourable  House  is  but 
too  well 'acquainted  with  the  tedious,  intri- 
cate, and  expensive  scenes  of  litigation  which 
have  been  brought  beforoyon,  in  attempting 
to  settie  the  legal  import  of  those  numerous 
distinctions  which  perplex  and  confound  the 
present  rights  of  voting.  How  many  months 
of  your  vsduabie  time  have  been  wasted  in 
listeninj;  to  the  wranzling  of  lawyers  upon 
the  vanous  species  of  burgagehold,  leasehold, 
and  freehold!  How  many  committees  havo 
been  occupied  in  investigating  the  naturo  of 
scot  and  lot,  potwallers,  commonalty,  popu- 
lacy,  resiant  mhabitantk  and  inhabitants  at 
large!  What  labour  and  research  have  beea 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  tho 
legal  claims  of  borough-meD|  aldermen,  port**. 
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'  men,  select-men,  burgesses,  and  council-men ! 
And  what  Confusion  has  arisen  from  the  com- 
plicated operation  of  clashing  charters,  from 
freemen  resident  and  non-resident,  and  from 
the  different  modes  of  obtaining  the  freedom 
of  corporations  by  birth,  by  servitude,  by 
marriage,  by  redemption,  by  election,  and  by 
purchase !  On  all  these  points  it  is,  however, 
needless  for  your  petitioners  to  enlarge,  when 
your  honourable  House  recollects  the  follow- 
mg  facts:  namely,  that  since  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  1790,  no  less  than 
twenty-one  committees  have  been  employed 
in  deciding  upon  litigated  rights  of  voting. 
Of  these,  eight  were  occxipiea  with  the  dis- 
putes of  three  boroughs,  and  there  are  ne- 
titions  from  four  places  yet  remaining  before 
your  honourable  House,  waiting  for  a  final 
decision  to  inform  the  electors  what  their 
rights  really  are. 

*  But  the  complaint  of  your  petitioners  on 
the  subject  of  the  want  of  an  uniform  and 
equitable  principle  in  regulating  the  right  of 
voting,  extends  as  well  to  the  arbitrary  man- 
ner in  which  some  are  excluded,  as  to  the  in- 
tricate qualifications  by  which  others  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  exercise  of  that  privilege. 

Religious  opinions  create  an  incapacity  to 
>ote.  "All  Papists  are  excluded  generally, 
and,  by  the  operation  of  the  test  laws,  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  are  deprived  of  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  representatives  in  about  thirty 
boroughs,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  con- 
■fined  to  corporate  officers  alone;  a  deprivap- 
tion  the  more  unjustifiable,  because,  though 
considered  as  unworthy  to  vote,  they  are 
deemed  capable  of  being  elected,  and  may 
be  the  representatives  of  the  very  places  for 
which  they  are  disqualified  fi*om  being  the 
electors. 

A  man  possessed  of  one  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  or  any  other  sum,  arising  from 
copyhold,  leasehold  for  ninety-nine  years, 
trade,  property  in  the  public  funds,  or  even 
-freehold  in  the  city  or  London,  and  many 
other  cities  and  towns  having  peculiar  juris- 
dictions, is  not  thereby  entitled  to  vote.  Here 
again  a  strange  distinction  is  taken  be- 
tween electing  and  representing,  as  a  copy* 
hold  is  a  sufficient  qualification  to  sit  in  your 
•honourable  House. 

A  man  paying  taxes  to  any  -nmount,  how 

freat  soever,  for  his  domestic  establishment, 
oes  not  thereby  obtain  a  right  to  vote,  unless 
his  residence  be  in  some  borough  where  that 
right  is  vested  in  the  inhabitants.  This  ex- 
ception operates  in  sixty  places,  of  which 
twenty-eight  do  not  contain  three  hundred 
voters  eacn,  and  the  number  of  householders 
in  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of  Scotland), 
who  pay  all  taxes,  is  714,911,  and  of  house- 
holders who  pay  all  taxes,  but  the  House  and 
window  taxes,  is  SB4,459,  as  appears  by  a 
return  ix^ade  to  your  honourable  House  in 
1785 ;  so  that,  even  supposing  the  sixty  places 
«bove  mentioned  to  contain,  one  with  another, 
one  thousand  voters  in  Q^h,  there  will  rem^n 
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the  representation,  unless  they  have  obtained 
it  by  accident  or  bv  purchase.  Neither  their 
contributions  to  the  public  burthens,  their 
peaceable  demeanor  as  good  subjecfcs,  nor 
their  general  respectability  and  merits'  as 
useful  citizens,  am>rd  them,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  the  sniallest  preten^ns  to  participate 
in  the  choice  of  those  who,  under  the  name  of 
their  representatives,  may  dispose  of  their 
fortunes  and  liberties. 

In  Scotland,  the  grievance  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  rights  of  voting,  has  a  difierent 
and  still  more  intolerable  operation.  In  thai 
great  and  populous  division  of  the  kinsriom, 
not  only  the  ereat  mass  of  the  bousefa^ders, 
but  of  the  landliolders  also,  are  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives. By  the  remains  of  the  feudal  system 
in  the  counties,  the  vote  is  severed  from  the 
land,  and  attached  to  what  is  called  the  supe- 
riority. In  other  words,  it  is  taken  from  the 
substance,  and  transferred  to  the  shadow, 
because,  though  each  of  these  superiorities 
must,  with  very  few  exceptions,  arise  fhnn 
lands  bf  the  present  annual  value  of  four  hun* 
dred  pounds  sterUng,  yet  it  is  not  necessaiy 
that  the  lands  should  do  more  than  g^e  a 
name  to  the  superiority,  the  possessor  of 
which  may  retain  the  right  of  votmg  notwith- 
standing he  be  divested  of  the  propertyl  A  nd 
on  the  other  hand,  great  landholders  have  the 
means  afforded  them  by  the  same  system,  of 
adding  to  their  influence,  without  expense  to 
themselves,  by  communicating  to  their  con- 
fidential friends  the  privilege  of  electing 
members  to  serve  in  parliament.  The  process 
by  which  this  operation  is  performed  is  simple. 
He  who  wishes  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
dependent  votes,  surrenders  his  charter  to 
the  Crown,  and,  parcelling  out  his  estate  into 
as  many  lots  of  four  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  as  may  be  convenient,  conveys  them 
to  such  as  he  can  confide  in.  To  these,  new 
charters  are,  upon  application,  panted  by  the 
Crown,  so  as  to  erect  each  of  them  into  a 
superiority,  which  privilege  once  obtained^ 
the  land  itself  is  reconveyed  to  the  orisinal 
grantor ;  and  thus  tlie  representatives  of  the 
landed  interest  in  Scotland  may  be  chosen  by 
those  who  have  no  real  or  beneficial  interest 
in  the  land. 

Such  is  the  situation  in  which  the  counties 
of  Scotland  are  placed.  With  respect  to  the 
burghs,  every  thing  that  bears  even  the  sem- 
blance of  popular  choice,  has  long  been  done 
away.  The  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament  is  vested  in  the  magistrates  and 
town  councils,  who,  having  by  various  inno* 
vations,  constituted  themselves  into  sel^ 
elected  bodies,  instead  of  officers  freely  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  have  deprived  the 
people  of  all  participation  in  that  privilege, 
the  free  exercise  of  which  affords  the  only 
security  they  can  possess  for  the  protection 
of  their  liberties  and  pro^yrty. 
T)ie  fourth  and  last  complaint  of  your  peti- 
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tionerft  is  the  length  of  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments. Your  honourable  House  knows,  that 
by  the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of  this  kine- 
dom  frequent  parliaments  ought  to  be  hela; 
and  that  the  sixth  of  William  and  Mar^r,  c.  3. 
(since  repealed)  speaking  while  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution  was  yet  warm,  declared,  that 
'*  frequent  and  new  parliaments  tend  very 
much  to  the  happy  union  and  good  agree- 
ment between  king  and  people;"  and  enacted, 
that  no  parliament  should  last  longer  tlian 
three  years.  Your  petitioners,  without  pre- 
suming to  add  to  such  an  authority  by  any 
observations  of  their  own,  humblv  pray  that 
parliaments  may  not  be  continued  for  seven 
years. 

Your  petitioners  have  thus  laid  before  }rou 
the  specific  grounds  of  complaint,  from  which 
they  conceive  every  evil  in  the  representation 
to  spring,  and  on  which  they  think  every 
abuse  aiKl  inconvenience  is  founded. 

What  those  abuses  are,  and  how  great  that 
inconvenience  is,  it  becomes  jrour  petitioners 
to  state,  as  the  best  means  ol  justifying  their 
present  application  to  your  honourable  House. 

Your  petitioners  then  affirm,  that  from  the 
combined  operation  of  the  defects  they  have 

eointed  out,  arise  those  scenes  of  confusion, 
tigatiou,  and  expense  which  so  disgrace  the 
name,  and  that  extensive  system  of  private 
patronage  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  free  representation. 

Your  petitioners  intreat  of  your  honourable 
House  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  elec- 
tions are  conducted,  and  to  reflect  upon  the 
extreme  inconvenience  to  which  electors  are 
exposed,  and  the  intolerable  expense  to  which 
candidates  are  subjected. 

Your  honourable  House  knows  that  tumults, 
disorders,  outrages,  and  perjury,  are  too  often 
the  dreaaful  attendants  on  contested  elections 
as  at  this  time  carried  on. 

Your  honourable  House  knows  that  polls 
are  only  taken  in  one  fixed  place  for  each 
county,  city,  and  borough,  whether  the  num- 
ber oi  voters  be  ten  or  ten  thousand,  and 
whether  they  be  resident  or  dispersed  over 
England. 

Your  honourable  House  knows  that  polls, 
however  few  the  electors,  may  by  law  be  con- 
tinued for  fifteen  days,  and  even  then  be  sub- 
jected to  a  scrutiny. 

Your  honourable  House  knows  that  the 
management  and  conduct  of  polls  is  com- 
mittea  to  returning  officers,  wno,  from  the 
yery  nature  of  the  proceedings,  must  be 
invested  with  extensive  and  discretionary 
powers,  apd  who,  it  appears  by  every  volume 
of  your  Journals^  have  but  too  often  exercised 
those  powers  with  the  most  gross  partiahty 
^d  the  most  scandalous  corruption. 

Of  elections  arranged  with  such  Uttle  regard 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  parties,  acknow- 
ledged to  require  such  a  length  or  time  to 
complete,  and  trusted  to  the  superintendance 
of  such  suspicious  agents,  your  petitioners 
Wight  easily  draw  out  a  detail  of  the  expense. 
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But  it  is  unnecessary.  The  fact  is  toa  noto^ 
rious  to  require  proof,  thai  scarce  an  instance 
can  be  produced  where  a  member  has  obtaioed 
a  disputed  seat  in  parliament  at  a  less  cost 
than  from  two  to  five  thousand  pounds;  par- 
ticular cases  are  not  wanting  where  ten  times 
these  sums  have  been  paid ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  your  petitioners  to  affirm,  and  to  be  able 
to  prove  It  if  denied,  that  such  is  the  expense 
of  a  contested  return^  that  he  who  snould 
become  a  candidate  with  even  greater  funds 
than  the  law  requires  him  to  swear  to  as  his 
.qualification  to  sit  in  your  honourable  House, 
must  either  reUnquish  his  pretensions  on  the 
appearance  of  an  opposition,  or  so  reduce  his 
fortune  in  the  contest,  that  he  could  not  take 
his  seat  without  perjury.   ' 

The  revbion  oi  the  original  polls  before  the 
committees  of  your  honourable  House,  upon 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  retumioe 
officers,  affords  a  fresh  source  of  vexation  and 
expense  to  all  paities.  Your  honourable 
House  knows,  that  the  complicated  rights  of 
voting,  and  the  shameful  practices  which  dis- 
grace election  proceedings,  have  so  loaded 
your  table  with  petitions  for  judgment  and 
redrew,  that  one  half  of  the  usual  duration  of 
a  parliament  has  scarcely  been  sufficient  lo 
settle  who  is  entitled  to  sit  for  the  other  half; 
and  it  was  not  till  within  the  last  two  months 
that  your  honourable  House  had  an  opporti^* 
nity  of  discovering,  that  the  two  gentlemen 
who  sat  and  voted  near  three  years  as  the  re*' 
presentatives  of  the  borough  of  Stockbridge, 
had  procured  themselves  to  be  elected  by  the 
most  scandalous  bribery,  and  that  the  two 
gentlemen,  who  sat  and  voted  during  as  long  a 
period  for  the  borough  of  Great  Grimsby,  had 
not  been  elected  at  all. 

In  truth,  all  the  mischiefs  of  the  present 
svstem  of  representatbn  are  ascertained  by 
the  difficulties  which  even  the  zeal  and  wifr* 
dom  of  your  honourable  House  experiences  in 
attending  to  the  variety  of  complaints  brought 
before  you.  Though  your  committees  sit  five 
hours  ev^ry  day  froni  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment, they  generally  ane  unable  to  come 
to  a  decision  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  very 
frequently  are  detained  from  thirty  to  fortv 
days.  The  Westminster  case  in  1789,  will 
even  furnish  your  honourable  House  with  an 
instance,  where,  after  deliberating  forty-five 
days,  a  committee  gravely  resolved,  that, 
''  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  cause,  a  final  deci- 
sion of  the  business  before  them  could  not 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and 
that  not  improbably  the  whole  of  the  parlia- 
ment*' (having  at  that  time  near  two  years 
longer  to  sit)  "  might  be  consumed  in  a  tedi- 
ous and  expensive  liti^tion;'*  and  they 
recommended  it  to  the  petitioners  to  withdraw 
their  petition,  which,  afler  a  fruitless  persever- 
ance of  above  three  months,  they  were  actu- 
ally obliged  to  submit  to. 

Your  petitioners  will  only  upon  this  subject 
further  add,  that  the  expense  to  ^ach  of  the 
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pertieSy  wbb  have  been  either  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant in  petitions  tried  before  your  honour- 
able House  in  the  present  session,  has  UDon 
an  average,  amounted  to  above  one  hunared 
pounds  per  day ;  and  that  the  attornies  bills 
m  one  cause,  uie  trial  of  which  in  point  of  form 
only  lasted  two  days,  and  in  point  of  iact  only 
six  hours,  amounted  to  very  near  twelve  bun* 
died  pounds.  And  this  your  petitioners  are 
Mady  to  prove. 

Your  petitioners  must  now  beg  leave  to  call 
ihe  attention  of  your  honourable  House  to  the 
greatest  e^  produced  by  these  defects  in  the 
representation  of  which  uiey  complain,  name- 
ly, the  extent  of  private  parliamentary  patron- 
age; an  abuse  which  obviously  tends  to 
exclude  the^at  mass  of  the  people  from  any 
substantial  mfluence  in  the  election  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which,  in  its  pro- 
gress, threatens  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of 
the  eountiy,  to  the  eoual  danger  of  the  King, 
of  the  Lords,  and  of  tne  Commons. 

The  patronage  of  which  your  petitioners 
eomplain,  is  of  two  kinds :  That  which  arises 
fh>m  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  the  peculiar  rights  of  voting  by 
vrhich  certain  places  return  members  to  serve 
in  parliaments;  and  that  which  arises  from 
the  expense  attending  contested  elections, 
and  the  consequent  degree  of  power  acquired 
hy  wealth. 

By  these  two  means,  a  weight  of  parliaroen- 
tarv  influence  has  been  obt^ned  \)y  certain 
individuals,  forbidden  by  the  spirit  of  the 
laws,  and  in  its  consequences  most  dangerous 
to  the  hberties  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

The  operation  of  the  first  species  of  patron- 
age is  direct^  and  subject  to  positive  proof. 
Eighty-four  individuals  do,  by  their  own  im- 
mediate authority,  send  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  of  your  honourable  members  to  parlia- 
inent.  And  this  your  petitioners  are  ready, 
if  the  fact  be  disputed,  to  prove,  and  to  name 
the  members  and  the  patrons. 
•  The  second  species  of  patronage  cannot  be 
shown  with  equal  accuracy,  though  it  is  felt 
with  equal  force. 

Your  peUtioners  are  convinced  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  hundred  and  fifly-seven 
honourable  members  above  mentioned,  one 
hundred  and  fifly  more,  making  in  the  whole 
three  hundred  and  seven,  are  returned  to  your 
honourable  House,  not  by  the  collected  voice 
of  those  whom  thev  appear  to  represent,  but 
by  the  recommendation  of  seventy  powerful 
individuals,  added  to  the  eighty-four  before 
mentioned,  and  making  the  total  number  of 
patrons  altogether  only  one  hundred  and  fif^y- 
ibur,  who  return  a  decided  majority  of  your 
honourable  House. 

If  your  honourable  House  will  accept  as 
evidence  the  common  report  and  general  be- 
lief of  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
which  return  the  members  alluded  to,  your 
petitioners  are  ready  to  name  them,  and  to 
prove  the  feet;  or  if  the  members  in  question 
can  be  made  jwties  to  the  inquiry,  your  peti- 


tioners will  name  them,  and  be  governed  by 
the  testimony  which  they  themselves  shall 
publicly  ffive.  But  if  neither  of  these  ptooh 
be  thougnt  consistent  with  the  proceeding  of 
your  honourable  House,  then  your  petitioiiers 
can  only  assert  their  behef  ofthe  tact,  which 
they  hereby  do  in  the  most  solemn  maimer, 
and  on  the  most  dehberate  conviction. 

Your  petitioners  intreat  your  honourable 
House  to  believe,  that  in  complaining  of  this 
species  of  influence,  it  is  not  their  intmtioD  or 
dfesire  to  decry  or  to  condemn  that  Just  and 
natural  attachment  which  they,  vrho  are  en- 
abled by  their  fortune,  and  inclined  by  their 
disposition,  Xisi  apply  great  means  to  honour- 
able and  benevolent  ends,  will  always  insure 
to  themselves.  What  your  petitiooers  eom- 
plain of  is,  Uiat  property,  whether  well  or  ill 
employed,  has  equal  power ;  that  the  present 
system  of  representation  grres  ta  it  a  degree 
of  weight  which  renders  it  independent  of 
character;  enables  it  to  excite  fear  as  vrell  as 
procure  respect,  and  confines  the  choice  of 
electors  witnin  the  ranks  of  opulence ;  he* 
cause,  though  it  cannot  make  riches  the  sole 
object  ^f  th«r  affection  and  confidence,  it  can 
and  does  throw  obstacles,  almost  insunnoimt- 
able,  in  the  way  of  every  man  who  is  not  rich, 
and  thereby  secures  to  a  select  few  the  capa- 
bility of  becioming  candidates  themsdwes,  or 
supporting  the  pretensions  of  others.  Of  tins 
your  petitioners  complaiik  loudly,  because  the!y 
conceive  it  to  be  hiehly  unjust,  that,  while 
the  language  of  the  law  requires  from  a  can- 
didate no  greater  estate,  as  a  qualificatioo, 
than  a  few  hundred  pounds  per  annum,-  the 
operation  of  the  law  should  disoualify  every 
man  whose  rental  is  not  extended  to  thou- 
sands ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
legislature  appears  to  give  the  electors  a  choice 
from  amongst  those  who  possess  a  moderate 
and  independent  competence,  it  should  vir- 
tually compel  them  to  choose  from  amongst 
those  who  themselves  abound  in  wealth,  or 
are  supported  by  the  wealth  of  others. 

Your  petitioners  are  the  more  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  private  patronage,  becanse  it 
is  rapidly  leading  to  consequences  which  me* 
nace  the  very  existence  of  the  constitution. 

At  the  commencement  of  eveiy  session  of 
parliament,  your  honourable  House  acting  up 
to  the  laudable  jealousy  of  your  predecessors, 
and  speaking  the  pure,  constitutionid  lan- 
guage of  a  Sritish  House  of  Commons,  re^ 
solve,  as  appears  by  your  journals,  **  thai  no 
peer  of  this  realm  hath  any  right  to  give  his 
vote  in  the  election  of  any  member  to  serve  in 
parliament ;''  and  also,  <<  that  it  is  a  high  in- 
fnneement  upon  the  liberties  and  privdeges 
of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  for  any  Iwd 
of  parhament  or  any  lord  lieutenant  of  any 
county,  to  concern  themselves  in  the  elections 
of  members  to  serve  for  the  Commons  in  par- 
liament 

Your  petitioners  inform  your  honowable 
House,  and  are  ready  to  prove  it  atyiur  bar, 
that  they  have  the  most  reKmaUtf  pound  a 
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to  suspect  that  DO  lesB  tium  one  hundred  imd 
fifty  of  your  honourable  members  owe  their 
elections  entirely  to  the  interference  of  peers; 
and  your  petitioners  are  prepared  to  show  by 
leg^I  evideocci  that  forty  peers^  in  defiance  of 
your  resolutions^  have  possessied  themselves 
of  so  many  burgage  tenures,  and  obtsdned 
sucli  an  absolute  and  uncontrolled  command 
in  very  many  small  boroughs  in  the  kmgdom, 
as  to  be  enabled  by  their  own  positive  autho- 
rity to  return  eighty-one  of  your  honourable 
members. 

Your  petitioners  wUl,  however,  ur^  this 
grievance  of  the  interference  of  peers  m  elec- 
tions no  farther,  because  they  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  unnecessary.  Numbers  of  your  ho- 
nourable members  must  individually  have 
known  the  fiict,  but  collectively  your  honour- 
able House  has  undoubtedly  been  a  stranger 
to  it.  It  is  now  Inrought  before  you  by  those 
who  tender  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
assert,  and  thev  conceive  it  would  be  improper 
in  them  to  a4c  that  by  petition,  which  must 
be  looked  for  as  the  certam  result  of  your  own 
honourable  attachment  to  your  own  liberties 
and  privileges. 

Your  petitioners  have  tiius  lud  before  your 
faonouraole  House,  what  the  mischiefs  are 
which  arise  from  the  present  state  of  the  re- 
preaentation,  and  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  grounds  of  those  mischiefs,  and  therefore 
pray  to  have  removed. 

They  now  humbly  beg  leave  to  offer  their 
reasons,  why  they  are  anxious  that  some  re- 
medy should  be  immediately  applied. 

Your  petitioners  trust  they  may  be  allowed 
to  state,  because  they  are  ready  to  prove,  that 
aeats  in  your  honourable  House  are  sought  for 
at  a  most  eitravagimt  and  increasing  rate  of 
expense. 

what  can  hare  so  much  augmented  the 
ambition  to  "sit  in  your  honourable  House, 
vour  petitioners  dq  not  presume  actually  to 
have  discovered ;  but  the  means  taken  by  can- 
didates to  obtain,  and  by  electors  to  bestow, 
that  honour,  evidently  appear  to  have  been 
increasing  in  a  progressive  degree  of  fraud  and 
corruption.    Your  petitioners  are  induced  to 
make  this  assertion,  by  the  legislature  having 
found  it  necessary,  during  the  last  and  pre- 
tent  reigns,  so  much  to  swell  the  statute  book 
with  laws  for  the  prevention  of  those  offences. 
As  far  as  conjecture  can  lead  your  peti- 
tioners, thev  must  suppose,  that  the  increased 
national  debt,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
influence^  are  the  causes  of  the  increased 
eagerness  of  individuals  to  become  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  their  indif- 
ference as  to  the  means  used  to  gratify  their 
•peculations.    To  prove  that  they  do  net  state 
this  wantonly,  or  without  substantial  grounds, 
they  humbly  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  table,  all  the  vouchers  for  which 
Ve  to  be  found  in  the  journals  of  your  ho- 
nourable House,  or  in  different  acts  of  parlia- 
ment 

At  the  Revolution  the  publicrevenue  did 
Jioteweed  2,100,000/, 


The  peace  establishment  had  n6t  exce^ed 
1,900,000/. 

The  number  of  statutes  found  necessary  to 
preserve  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
parliament,  to  regulate  elections,  and  to  pre- 
vent frauds,  bribery,  &c.  amounted  only  to 
fourteen. 

At  the  death  of  William  3d,  the  public  re** 
veilue  had  increased  to  about  3,950,000/. 

The  peace  establbhment  had  increased 
about  1,990,000/. 

The  number  of  statutes  found  necessary  td 
preserve  the  freedom  of  parliament,  to  prevent 
bribery,  &c.  increased  to  twenty-six. 

At  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  the  public  re- 
venue had  increased  to  about  6,000,000/. 

The  peace  establishment  had  increased  to 
about  9,000,000/. 

The  number  of  statutes  found  necessary  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  parliament,  to  pre* 
vent  bribery,  &c.  increasea  to  thirty  five. 

At  the  death  of  George  1st,  the  public  rev^- 
ilue  had  increased  to  about  6,800,000/. 

The  peace  establishment  had  increased  to 
about  9,600,000/. 

The  number  of  statutes  found  necessary  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  parliament,  to  pre* 
vent  bribery,  &c.  increasea  to  thirty-seven. 

At  the  death  of  George  f  d,  the  public  reve- 
nue had  increased  to  a^t  8,600,000/. 

The  peace  establishment  had  increased  to 
about  2,800.000/. 

The  number  of  statutes  found  necessary  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  parliament,  to  prevent 
oribery,  &c.  increased  to  forty-nine. 

In  the  31st  year  of  the  reira  of  his  present 
msyesty,  the  public  revenue  nad  increased  to 
above  16,000,000/. 

The  peace  establishment  had  increased  to 
above  5,000,000/. 

The  number  of  statutes  found  necessary  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  parliament,  to  pre- 
vent bribery,  &c.  increased  to  sixty-five. 

It  is  upon  this  evidence  of  the  increase  of 
taxes,  establishments,  and  influence,  and  the 
increase  of  laws  found  necess^  to  repel  the 
increasing  attacks  upon  the  purity  and  freedom, 
of  elections,  that  your  petitioners  conceive  it 
hizh  time  to  inquire  into  the  premises. 

Your  petitioners  are  confident  that  in  what 
they  have  stated,  they  are  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  facts,  and  they  trust  that,  in  con<^ 
veyins  those  facts  to  your  honourable  House, 
they  have  not  been  betrayed  into  the  language 
of  reproach,  or  disrespect  Anxious  to  pre- 
serve in  its  purity  a  constitution  thev  love  and 
^mire,  they  have  thought  it  their  dutv  to  lay 
before  you,  not  general  speculations  deduced 
firom  theoretical  opinions,  but  positive  truths, 
susceptible  of  direct  proof;  and  if  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  task,  they  have  been  obliged 
to  call  your  attention  to  assertions  which  }rou 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  hear,  and  which 
they  lament  that  they  are  compelled  to  make, 
theyintreat  the  indulgence  of  your  honouri* 
able  House. 
Your  petitioners  will  only  further  trespass 
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upon  your  time,  while  they  recapitulate  the 
ODJects  of  their  prayer,  which  are, 

That  your  hoBourable  House  will  be  pleased 
to.  take  such  measures,  as  to  your  wisdom 
may  seem  meet,  to  remove  the  evils  arising 
from  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  dit- 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  admitted  to 
participate  in  the  representation. 

To  correct  the  partial  distribution  of  the 
elective  franchise,  which  commits  the  choice 
of  representatives  to  select  bodies  of  men  of 
anch  limited  numbers  as  renders  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  artful,  or  a  ready  purchase  to 
the  wealthy. 

To  reeulate  the  right  of  voting  upon  an  uni- 
form ana  equitable  principle. 

And  finally,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments, and  by  removing  the  causes  of  that 
confusion,  litigation,  and  expense,  with  which 
they  are  at  this  day  conducted,  to  render  fre^ 
quent  and  new  elections  what  our  ancestors 
at  the  revolution  asserted  them  to  be,  the 
means  of  a  happy  union  and  good  agreement 
between  the  king  and  people. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 

ITie  petition  having  been  read,  Mr. 
Burke  expressed  his  wish  to  know  from 
whence  the  petition  came,  as  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  petitioners  was  not*  men- 
tioned. The  names  of  the  petitioners  were 
then  read  by  the  clerk;  after  which, 

Mr.  Gretf  rose.  He  said,  it  was  certainly 
not  uncommon  that  petitions  should  be 
presented  to  that  House  from  persons  not 
describing  their  place  of  abode,  or  assum* 
ing  any  other  description  than  that  of 
the  persons  whose  names  were  subscribed 
to  the  petition ;  if,  however,  it  would  afford 
any  satisfaction  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man he  had  no  objection  to  state,  that  all 
the  subscribers  resided  either  in  London 
or  near  it,  and  that  the  petition  had  been 
drawn  up  and  signed  there.  On  the  very 
important  subject  which  it  respected,  he 
waa  very  apt  to  believe,  that,  whatever 
opinions  gentlemen  might  entertain,  either 
with  respect  to  a  reform'  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  or  as  to  the  time 
which  might  be  thought  proper  for 
bringing  it  about,  it  must  be  considered 
by  all  parties  as  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance, to  have  laid  before  them  sucn  an 
accurate,  full,  and  precise  detail  of  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  subject,  by  those 
who  were  ready  and  able  to  prove  the 
facts  which  they  had  asserted  in  their  pe- 
tition ;  it  would  also  have  the  effect  to 
render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  trouble 
the  House  at  any  great  length.  He  was 
aware  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  bringing'  forward  this  business:  he 
was  ware  how  ungracious  i^t  would  be  for 


that  Honse  to  show  that  they  urere  not 
the  real  representatives  of  the  people;  he 
was  aware  that  the  question  had  been  for- 
merly agitated,  on  diffisrent  occasions,  by 
great  and  able  characters,  who  had  de- 
serted the  cause,  from  despair  of  succe^: 
and  he  was  aware  that  he  must  necessarily 
go  into  what  might  perhaps  be  supposed 
trite  and  worn  out  arguments.  From 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  since 
he  last  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Hoiise,*  he  had  an  additional  claim  to 
candour,  from  the  extent  to  which  the 
prejudices  against  all  reform  and  innova- 
tion had  been  thereby  increased.  It  was 
by  no  means  his  intention  to  go  into  any 
of  the  transactions  of  the  period  when  hie 
made  his  original  motion  on  this  subject, 
or  to  carry  any  idea  along  with  him  of 
what  might  possibly  lead  to  personal  re- 
sentment. He  came  forward  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  actuated  solely  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  to  make  a  serious  and  important 
motion,  which  he  was  ready  faiily  to  ad- 
mit, involved  no  less  a  consideration  than 
a  fundamental  change  of  the  government. 
He  felt,  in  the  strongest  manner,  how  very 
formidable  an  adversary  he  had  to  en- 
counter in  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  Pitt  J,  formidable  from  Ins 
talents — formidable  from  the  influence  of 
his  situation -•but  still  more  formidable 
from  having  been  once  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  re^rm,  and  becoming  its  deter- 
mined opponent,  drawing  off  others  from 
its  standard.  With  that  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman he  never  would  condescend  to 
bargain,  nor  should  he  ever  'disguise  the 
objections  he  had  to  the  way  in  which  he 
had  come  into  power,  and  to  the  whole 
system  of  his  government  since.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  discussion  on  the  present 
subject,  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
to  hint  something  of  ffeneral  objections  to 
reform ;  but  he  well  knew  that  the  chief 
difficulty  to  be  encountered,  would  be  the 
argument  as  to  the  danger  of  the  tirae«J 
Tliis,  indeed,  was  a  never-failing  argument^ 
in  times  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  in 
times  of  war  and  of  peace.  If  our  situa- 
tion happened  to  be  prosperous,  it  was 
then  asked,  whether  we  could  be  more 
than  happy,  or  more  than  free  ?  In  the 
season  or  adversity,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
reform  or  innovation,  was  deprecated  from 
the  pretended  risk  of  increasing  the  ey'il 
and  pressure  of  our  situation.  From  all 
this  It  would  appear,  that  the  time 
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oonstiltttnm  ?  The  butaett  of  refenn 
appeved  to  lunre  slept  from  1785  to  1790» 
wtren  it  was  again  brought  forwanl  by 
Mr.  Flood.*  At  that  time,  the  internal 
oonTuhion  in  France  had  but  just  begun; 
and  it  was  then  asked,  whether  we  would 

aeasoD.  But  he  Aould  no  doabt,  be  told 
that  the  danger  was  now  mater  than  evee 
thiscoimtryexperienoedy  bymanydegreet, 
for  the  dangers  talked  of  at  other  times 
were  held  to  be  all  of  no  account,  ^en 
oomtwied  with  the  danger  of  what  were 
called  French  principles.  If,  however, 
there  was  ever  mj  dtu^  to  this  coun^ 
trma  the  propagaiaon  otFraich  principles, 
or  §ram  the  mcreased  dominion  of  France, 
that  danger  mfnestionably  was  com- 
pletely at  an  end;  for  it  was  impossible 
that  an]^  set  of  men,  who  had  not  actually 
lost  their  senses,  should  ever  propose  the 
fVench  revolution  as  a  modelfor  imitation. 
No  argument,  therefore,  drawn  from  the 
situation  of  France  could  apply  to  the 
kind  of  reform  which  it  was  the  wish  of 
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-ruAna  new  yet  had  oome,  and  never 
cewddcoBM.  Byammentssudiasthefle 
Jiad  vefom  been  hkSerto  combated ;  and 
by  the  like  arguments  he  bdieved  it  ever 
would  be  attacked,  until  some  dreadfbl 
-eottvidaiOfi  should  take  place,  which  might 
-threaten  even  the  constitution  itself  with 
auiibilation.  Many  had  been  the  unsnc- 
cesafal  attempu  to  bring  aboat  a  reform. 
At  diffi^reitt  times  the  great  question  of 
nSorm  had  been  brought  forward ;  but  a 
proper  time  had  never  yet  been  found  for 
It.  In  17SS,  a  motion  was  made  in  that 
Honse^  by  Mr.  Bromley,  for  a  repeal  of 
the  septennial  act*,  and  that  motion  was 
supported  in  aveiy  able  speedi  by  sir 
Wdiiatm  Wyndham.  At  that  time  the 
proposition  was  met,  and  successfully  re- 
sisted, upon  the  pretence  of  danger  ari- 
eokg^  from  papists  and  Jacobites  j^otting 
against  the  state  and  the  constitution.  In 
1745,  another  attempt  was  made  rh  and 
that  was  the  only  occasion  on  whicn  the 
pretence  of  danger  was  not  made  use  of 
although  the  comitry  was  then  in  a  state* 
of  war  and  disturbance ;  but  the  success 
of  the  attempt  was  just  the  same  as  of  the 
former  one.  Again,  he  said,  the  business 
came  to  be  agitated  in  the  year  1758  ;X 
then  also  the  motion  was  rejected.  Hie 
right  bon.  gentlemen  opponte,  (Mr.  Pitt) 
1ml  himaelf  brought  forward  the  subject 
three  dife!«nt  times,;  1782,  and  178S,  and 
-lastly  in  1 785,  when  he  was  minister.  The 
aame  objection  with  respect  to  the  time 
was  then  made,  and  combated  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  strongly  and  powerfully 
inargunoent.  but  without  effect ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  it  would  continue  to  be  made 
saccessfully  till  the  people  resolved  for 
themselves  dot  ^ere  should  be  a  proper 
time.  But  while  we  were  for  ever  met  by 
this  argument  against  any  enlargement  of 
liopuiar  rights,  the  encfwchmentsof  pre- 
Togatnre  were  ovenooked,  and  no  danger 
was  apprehended  from  the  passing  an 
afien  biu,  a  traitorons  correspondence  bill, 
&C.  It  was  no  doubt,  true,  that,  in  trou- 
bleeome  times,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
delegate  a  hirger  portion  of  power  to  the 
executive  government;  but  why  should 
innovadofis  in  fovour  of  prerogative  be 
watched  with  less  jeaKMlBy,  than  innova- 
tions in  fovoor  of  the  popular  part  of  the 
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those  with  whom  he  acted  to  introduce. 

It  had  been  said  last  year  by  the  right 
hen.  gpitleman,  that  this  country  had  just 
recovered  from  *  the  cadamities  of  the 
American  war,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  risk  by  innovation  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Now  the  case 
was  ui^Sj^pily^  most  woefolly  revcned; 
besides  being  involved  in  a  most  ruinous 
war,  the  whole  commercial  credit  of  the 
nation  was  shaken,  and  we  had  sunk  from 
this  zenith  of  prosperity  into  the  most 
necessitous  and  distressed  situation :  wit- 
ness the  commercial  credit  bill,  whidh 
that  House  had  just  passed ;  witness  the 
numerous  bankruptcies.  In  this  calami- 
tous state  with  respect  to  credit  at  home 
and  war  abroad,  nothing  could  tend  so 
much  in  all  probability  to  deliver  the 
country  from  these  dreadful  evils,  as  to 
have  a  pure  and  uncomipted  House  of 
Commons,  emanatingfrvelyandfairlyfrom 
the  people.  Had  a  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  taken  place  upon 
the  conclusion  c^  the  peace  in  176S,  this 
country  had,  in  all  likelihood  escaped  the 
American  war.  If  it  had  taken  place  last 
year,  it  would  probably  have  saveditt from 
our  present  distresses.  He  and  his  friends 
had  published  last  year,  their  t»pinidns 
opon  this  subject,f  and  credit  would  some 
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time  or  other  be  done  them  for  it. 
.that  time,  this  country  was  at 
Europe  was -distracted:  had  the  House  of 
Commons  been  a  free  and  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  these  advantages 
would  most  probably  have  been  improyed 
and  secured.  At  present  it  was  said  that 
principles  had  been  held  and  supported,  by 
arguments  which  were  equally  dangerous 
to  the  constitution  and  to  order.  But,  how 
could  these  be  so  well  met  as  by  amend- 
ing the  errors  of  the  constitution?  With 
these  yiews  he  had  given  notice  of  the 
motion  which  he  now  brought  forward. 
However  unwilUng  he  was  to  put  this  case 
upon  the  weight  of  authority ;  yet,  at  a 
time,  when  it  has  become  customary  to 
charge  with  bad  views,  all  those  who  talked 
of  any  species  of  alteration,  he  thought  it 
right  to  state  that  it  had  the  support  of 
very  great  and  high  authorities.  It  had 
been  supported  by  Mr.  Locke,  by  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  by  Uie  late  sir  George 
Savile,  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  by 
the  present  master  of  the  rolls,  the  present 
lord  chief  baron,  and  the  present  lord 
chief  Justice  of  the  King's-bench.  It  had 
been  supported  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Pitt)  himself,  by  the  duke  of 
Jtitshmond,  and  by  an  auUiority  still  greater 
than  these,  namely  by  a  speech  of  his  ma^ 
jesty  from  the  throne.  On  looking  into 
the 'Journals  of  the  S^th  of  May  1784,  he 
found  a  motion  made,  that  the  king's 
speech  should  be  read,  wherein  his  mar 
jesty  says,  that  he  would  be  always  de- 
sirous to  concur  with  his  parliament,  in 
supporting  and  maintaining,  in  their  just 
balance,  the  riehts  and  privileges  of  every 
branch  of  theli^slature.''* 

If  he  did  not  tnink  it  requisite  to  follow 
the  petition  in  the  detail  of  facts,  it  was 
for  no  other  cause  than  that  they  were 
there  so  fully  stated,  and  couldbe  distinctly 
proved.  What  could  be  more  palpably 
absurd  in  point  of  inequality,  for  instance, 
than  that  the  county  of  Cornwall  should 
send  to  parliament  almost  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  whole  of  Scotland;  and  that 
representatives  should  be  sent  from  places 
where  hwcdly  a  house  remained  ?  And  the 
fact  being  indisputid)le,  he  would  now 
come  to  consider  the  efFect.  If,  accord- 
jng  to  the  present  system,  worthy,  able 
and  indepenoent  men  were  likely  to  be 
chosen  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
he  would  not  aim  at  a  change ;  but  if  ^uite 
the  reverse  was  the  cases  and  if  elections 
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were  in  most  cases  procured  by 

tion,  then  a  speedy  and  effectum 

would  become  essentially  necessary*  ^ 
wished  the  question  to  be  decided  oa 
sound  and  fair  argument.  He  mentioiied 
this  chiefly,  because  general  repreaann- 
tion  was  cmnmonly  supposed  to  be  found- 
ed on  natural  right,  but  he  rested  his  argu- 
ment not  on  natural  right,  but  upoo  what 
was  in  itself  the  best  system  of  govemmen^ 
and  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
the  subject.  When  he  spoke  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  ne  did  not  apeak 
of  it  as  of  a  system  which  had  been  es- 
tablished at  any  one  time.  No:  it  had 
arisen  out  of  various  contingencies  and  at 
different  periods :  and  its  excellency  ori- 
ginated irom  the  very  cause  on  account 
of  which  some  persons  had  pretended  to 
deny  that  we  had  any  constitution  at  alL 
But  if  there  was  one  principle  more 
strongly  inculcated  than  another  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  this,  that 
the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  free.  One  of  the  resolutiong 
carried  at  that  important  sera  was,  that 
king  James  had  violated  the  freedom  of 
election,  whence  it  would  follow,  that  the 
Crown  ought  notin  any  degree  to  btcriere 
in  the  election  of  those  who  were  to  repre- 
sent the  people ;  but  that  the  latter  should 
be  left  to  send  to  parliament  the  persons 
who  were  the  objects  of  thdr  free  choice. 
Another  principle  asserted  at  the  revo- 
lution was,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  go- 
verned bylaws,  in  the  framing  of  which  he 
had  not  a  voice,  either  in  person  or  by  his 
representative ;  and  that  ne  ought  not  to 
be  made  to  pay  any  tax  to  which  beshould 
not  have  consented  in  the  same  way. 
Now,  he  asked,  was  it  possible  qxore  com* 
pletely  to  trample  upon  these  two  princi- 
ples, than  to  make  the  House  of  Coranions 
consist  of  persons  not  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple ?  At  the  revolution,  also,  the  neces- 
sity of  short  parliaments  was  asserted; 
and  every  departure  from  these  principles 
was  in  some  shape,  a  departure  from  .the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  constitution; 
yet  when  they  were  compared  with  the 
present  state  of  the  representation,  how 
did  the  matter  stand  ?  were  the  elections 
free  i  or  were  parliaments  free  } 

With  respect  to  diortening  .the  du- 
ration of  parliament,  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  that  it  would  be  advantageons,  with- 
out a  total  alteration  of  the  preseot  syv- 
tenu  But  if  it  was  said,  that  we  were  now 
in  possession  of  that  constitutioo  derived 
from  our«ic$stQK8  and  settled  at  Uie  ro- 
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▼oltttion,  he  would  ask,  whether  there  had 
been  no  alteration  siiice  the  Revolution  ? 
Had  not  the  patronage  of  peers  increased  ? 
IVas  not  the  patronage  or  India  now  vest- 
ed in  the  Crown  ?   ^re  all  these  innova- 
tions to  be  made,  in  order  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  executive  power;   and 
was  nothing  to  be  done  in  ravoarofthe 
popular  part  of  the  constitution,  to  act  as 
a  counterpoise  i   But  had  there  been  no 
alteration,  since  the  Revolution,  even  in 
the  form  and  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Conounons  itself,  which  had  gone  to  the 
increase  of  influence?    The  introduction 
of  forty-five  members  to  represent  in  the 
British  parliament  the  people  (^Scotland 
had  also  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
Crown ;  an  assertion  which  no  one  could 
dispute,  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  members 
were  elected.     The  abuse  of  burgage  te- 
nures, in  defiance  of  an  act  of  king  Wil- 
liam, gave  the  crown  an  influence  in  many 
boroughs  in  England.    He  read  a  passage 
from  that  act,  m  which  it  was  declar^, 
that  all  splitting  of  tenements,  messuages 
and  hereditaments,  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplying  votes,  should  be  deemed  ille- 
gal and  of  no  eflSect ;  and  yet  though  this 
statute,  by  extending  to  all  kind  of  towns, 
necessarily  included  burgage  tenures,  the 
latter  had  unaccountably  been  suffered  to 
creep  out  ofthe  statute,  and  were  daily  mul- 
tiplied in  defiance  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplying  votes  and  increasing  innuence 
at  elections.    On  this  subject  he  quoted 
an  opinion  given  judicially  by  lord  Thur- 
low,  when  sitting  as  chancellor  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  an  appeal  cause  from 
Scotland,  respecting  the  rifht  of  voting 
at  elections  in  that  part  of  the  kinffdom. 
That  learned  lord,  after  having  said  that 
the  right  of  election  in  Scotland  had  been 
debased  and  put  on  the  level  of  an  Eng- 
lish burgage  tenure,  added  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  an  unlimited  jurisdiction 
in  the  trial  of  all  questions  respecting 
the  election  of  its  members ;    but  if  the 
right  of  election  could  by  law  be  de- 
cided in  a    court  of  law  in  England, 
as  it  was  in   Scotland,    he    was    con- 
vinced an  English  court  of  law  would  not 
be  Bstisfied  with  such  a  mode  of  election 
as  thii,  that  a  nobleman's  steward  should 
go  down  to  a  borough  with  ten  or  twelve 
pieces  of  parchment  in  his  hand,  contain- 
ug  each  the  qualification  for  a  vote,  and 
baring  assembled  round  a  table  as  many  of 
the  tenants  or  servants  of  his  lord,  should 
dislribttte  among  them  the  pardiments, 


then  propose  a  candidate,  and  afterwards 
collect  these  parchments,  and  declare  hia 
lord's  friend  auly  elected  for  theborouglu 
And  yet  such  was  the  mode  of  electing 
those  who  represented  the  boroughs  where 
the  right  of  election  arose  from  burgage 
tenures.  Such  elections  lord  Thurlow 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  a  mockery. 

Mr.  Grey  remarked,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  for  an  addition  of  100  members  to 
be  added  to  the  counties,  he  could  not 
carry  his  motion ;  and  yethe  had  contriv- 
ed to  procure  the  nomination  of  40  mem- 
bers by  indirect  means ;  for  he  had  added 
to  the  House  of  Peers  SO  members,  idio 
either  nominated  directly  or  by  irresistible 
influence,  that  number  of  members  ofthe 
House  of  Commons,  as  anp^ured  from  the 
petitions  then  on  the  table,  and  which  the 
petitioners  were  ready  to  prove.  He  then 
read  the  resolutions  which  are  entered  in 
the  journals  at  the  commencement  of  every 
session  in  the  following  words :  Resolved, 
**  That  no  peer  of  tms  realm  hath  any 
right  to  give  his  vote  in  the  election  of 
anv  menober  to  serve  in  parliament.*'  Re- 
solved, <<  That  it  is  a  hign  infringement  of 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  we  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  for  any  lord  of 
parliament,  or  any  lord  lieutenant  of  any 
county,  to  concern  themsdlves    in    the 
elections  of  members  to  servefor  the  Com- 
monsinparliament."  Ifthe  present  system 
was  right,  these  resolutions,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  were  founded, 
must  be  wrong,  and  it  would  be  better  ta 
expunge  them  from  the  Journals,  than  to 
allow  them  to  remain  there  while   the 
practice  was  so  totally  inconsistent  with 
them. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  said,  thatalthough  ' 
the  constitution  may  have  been  in  some 
shape  impaired  since  the  revolution,  it  still 
remains  so  eood  as  to  make  a  change  ha- 
zardous. In  speaking  on  this  subject,  the 
influence  appeared  to  him  so  excessive, 
and  the  occasion  so  important,  that,  if  he 
should  even  go  a  little  beyond  the  strict 
bounds  of  what  it  may  be  usual  to  advance 
in  that  House,  he  hoped  it  might  be  over- 
looked. Were  the  evils  ofthe  American 
war  nothing  ?  These  were,  in  his  mind, 
entirely  owing  to  the  unequal  and  corrupt 
representation  in  parliament.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  really  a  just  representation  ofthe 
people,  because  on  great  emergencies  they 
never  fail  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  people, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  American  war,  and 
in  the  Russian  armament^  ^3u^|md  the 
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tttiio»«f  lhepreopie»  thejrwwild  him  ]»- 
terfet ed  soffier  on  tbese  occattOM  wiiIh 
out  die  oeeewity  of  being  called  upon  |# 
do  ao«  He  feared  nudi  that  ibat  Hoiiae 
iras  not  a  real  repffesealaAion  of  the  peo- 
ple !  that  it  was  too  Bfaidb  influeneed  by 
passion»  prejudice,  or  interest.  This  might 
for  a  time,  give  to  the  executive  goTem- 
ment  apparent  stvength^  but  no  govern* 
ment  could  be  either  lasting  o?  free  which 
was  not  founded  on  virtue,  and  on  that 
independence  of  mind  and  conduct  among 
the  people  which  created  energy,  and 
led  to  every  thing  that  was  noble  and 
generous,  and  that  alone  could  conduce 
to  th»  strength  and  safety  of  a  state 

What  constitulefi  a  state  f 
Not    high-raised   battlement    or   laboured 
mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not   cities  fttoud  with  spires  and   turrets 
crown'd; 
Not  bays  and  broadnarmed  ports, 
Where  laughing  at  the  storm,  proud  navies 
ride ; 
Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-brow'd  oaseness  wafts  perfume  to 
pride: 
No;  men,  hi^brmtnded  men, 
With  powers  as  fi»  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  reres^  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude  ^ 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare 
maintsun. 

If  the  present  practice  deviated  firooa 
the  principlea  of  the  conatitution*  he  had 
aurely  a  ^od  riditto  call  upon  the  House 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  to  consi- 
der in  what  way  it  may  be  amended*  In- 
deed, it  was  evident,  that  many  leading 
members  of  that  House  considered  a  great 
part  of  it  in  a  state  of  dependence :  else 
what  could  mean  the  frequent  appeals  to 
those  who  were  emphatically  called  the 
Independent  members ;  an  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Powys)  had  in  1784,  assembled 
round  him  a  little  senate  of  his  own,  com- 
posed of  those  independent  country  gen- 
tlemen, from  which  be  had  excluded  the 
borough  members,  as  probably  not  com- 
ing within  the  description  of  independent 
members  of  parliament.  Surely  this  might 
be  considered  as  a  tacit  avowal  onUie 
part  of  a  great  enemy  to  reform,  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  that  very  measure 
which  he  so  strongly  opposed.  There 
were  arguments  for  reform  which  he  need 
only  to  state,  to  produce  conviction ;  the 
county  of  Rutland  sent  as  many  members 
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t0  pyttwMnli  at  th»  ftcahdanw  ci 
shke ;  and  Covnwiril  aa  wm^  m  RiHl»id» 
Y<Miuhife«ndMiddlaeeK  tagcfher  t  vmI  w 
many  witU»  eae  as  the  wfaolehaogdraa  •# 
Scotland,  These  fecu  wmtdiy  iJSwrfnA 
rafioient  gronnd  fav  a  parKiwaifntafy  le- 
fbm. .  There  were  other  grounds  awii^g 
from  bribery,  oorriftption,  and  expenan  a* 
electionsy  which  were  known  lo  cverf 
member  who  had  served  on  dectiaA  cans- 
mitteea,  though  they  were  not  knoivn  t» 
the  House  as  a  body.  Sometu»e%inde«^ 
re|K>rt8  from  committees  stated  acta  a€ 
brd>ery  and  corruption^  as  ia  thecanea  oi 
Crickiade,  Shorenam,  and  Stockbridge. 
The  most  certain  and  effectual  renuady  in 
those  cases  was*  to  estahMeh  a  more  popo* 
lar  election,  which  was  the  most  likely  ae* 
thod  to  secure  the  purity  of  electi—^  and 
die  independence  of  membein  of  thafc 
House. 

Mr.Grey  said^that  his  intention  waa,  to 
move  to  refer  the  petition  toacommittee; 
but  he  had  it  not  in  contempblion  to  pun 
pose  any  particular  plan,  as  there  occuned 
to  him  many  reasons  against  it.  If  it 
should  be  said  to  hiin>  why  woidd  yoit 
alarm  and  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people 
whenyouhaveno  particular  plan  of  redress 
to  propose?  he  would  oppoeeto  such  ques- 
tion, tne  ri^  hon.  geimemanf s  ownMode 
of  proceeding  with  respect  to  consmoicni 
cr^t»  but  hi  would  say  also^  ^uH  it  was 
the  most  regular  mode  of  proceedane.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  duke  of  Bicb- 
mond'a  plan  of  ieibmi»  though  he  thoi^it 
it  better  than  ^ke  present  svstom; — any 
plan  would  be  better  which  would  se- 
cure the  sending  of  such  members  to  the 
House,  as  would  vote  independently.  He 
could  certainljr  mmition  a  plan  wliidi 
i^>peared  to  him  much  better;  but  he 
was  not  bound  by  the  general  node 
of  proceedings  in  tfaiat  House,  to  movoMiy 
specific  plan,  and  would  therefore  adopt 
that  which  had  been  usually  foHowed^ 
namely,  after  having  stated  the  grievanoe^ 
to  move  for  a  committee  to  takeitinto  con- 
sideration, and  report  to  the  Houae  aiich 
remedy  as  shall  appear  to  them  pi^onec 
Mr,  Grey  concluded  with  moving,  **  Ijut 
the  said  petition  he  referred  to  the  cousin 
deration  of  a  committee* 

Mr.  Erakine  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  beoan  with  observingi 
that  so  various  were  &  objections  whidi 
occurred  to  him  on  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  besides  the  difBcul- 
ties  which  he  always  laboured  onder  ia 
addressing  the  Jinuse^  he  fialt  th»  nddi» 
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MM  of  iMbg  Aligia  to  adMl 
aaoagit  Iha  ilifcumn  ifg—nli  which  gfr 
fiMedthemaeWetloUswhdU     Thetin^ 
tho  «MDde^  itt  wUdi  du*  <|uestkahid  becB 
itttfodixre^  ivwe  hWil^  o^BctionahU> 
It  had  been  introditctaat  a  tioMwheft  oiiv 
contikiition  had  been  threatoKd  fton 
within^  and  whn  war  had  bean  dedared 
againelilfiraaiiridMnit.     It  had  been  in- 
traduced  in  a  made  ttilk  noae  extraordi* 
nary.     WHihaat  aaj  coufihtnt  on  the 
part  of  due  people,  a  wmber  of  gentknea 
aBBQciate  tmnuelvea  for  the  piurpoee  of 
p^ranadmg  lhc»  that  they  fedgrievaaces, 
ef  iHuch  ther  appear  net  even  to  have 
dreamed.    It  they  had  sueceeded  in  roua< 
ing  the  lion,  coald  Ihey  hare  supposed 
they  could  hare  led  it  at  their  discretion  ? 
Could  they  have  said  to  the  peopfe>  ^  the 
coQstitttlion  is  defective ;   it  must  be  re- 
formed ;  it  can  be  reformed  only  by  your 
f  ising ;  but  if  you,  a^reein^  with  us  in  the 
evil,  should  diftr  with  us  m  the  remedy ; 
if  your  ideas  of  reform  should  be  mote 
extensive  than  ours ;   if  you  should  pass 
the  line  we  have  drawn  for  you,  that  mo- 
neat   yon  would  be  traitors  and  rebels, 
and  we  will  be  the  first  to  inform  against 
you."     The  example  of  a  neighbouring 
country   nnfortmiately  proves  that   the 
people,  once  excited,  can  be  appeased  at 
the  Bod  o^no  man,  and  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  would  inevitably  be- 
come instruments  in  the  hands  of  those 
iHiose  wickedness  and  extravagance  will 
push  them  to  the  greatest  extreaiities* 
But  this  was  not  alL     This  association, 
after  twelve  months  consideration,  and, 
if  we  may  fudge  from  their  advertisements 
in  the  putuic  papers,  repeated  and  repeat- 
ed meetings,  bring  forward  to  the  cousin 
deration  ef  this  House  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  without  even  venturing 
to  produce  a  spedfic  plan.     He  said,  he 
had  a  right  to  infer  from  this,  that  some  of 
the  ablest  men  in  this  country,  associated  to* 
pther  fov  soconsidendile  a  space  of  time, 
had  so  little  been  able  to  ascertain  the  evil, 
that  they  had  never  discovered  therenedy 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  it ;  and  that 
it  might   th^efore  nave  been  expected, 
that  instead  of  the  proposition  of  tnehon. 
gmtleman,  thev  shoula  have  heard  a  re- 
cantation of  their  principles  on  this  sub- 
]ect,firom  an  avowal  of  the  fruitlessness  of 
their  research.    But  here  he  did  not  mean 
te  rest  the  question ;  for  ill-chosen  as  had 
been  the  time,  ill  adapted  to  the  circun^ 
stances  of  that  time  as  had  been  the  mode 
his  objections  were  priadpally  to  the  sub- 


«Mneeeff  Aepropoaitisn.  He  ahjaclea 
t^'ii  aol  only  aa  prodnpAve  of  angaod, 
hal  as  piodnetiva  of  posiliva  evH ;  no*  as 
nogHory^but  in  its  oonsequenccB  aa  fiital^ 
soprednctive  of  flva,  and  to  fiital,  that  he 
neilher  haew  that  tima  not  that  mode 
which  canld  have  veoondled  him  to  ita 
adoption. 

He  then  remarked,  that  it  waaa  subject 
well  wtttAy  ef  ohsenattoa^  In  examina 
the  effects  of  diffi^rent  genmiunents  on» 
diffisrent  countries ;  but  that  it  was  stiQi 
mom  (mrioos  to  examina  the  effects  of 
the  same  gevaraaMnt  on  fiffiarent  com* 
tries.    Tbke,  he  said,  absolute  moaarcbv  r 
it  wiJI  be  perceived,  that  in  soma  ef  the 
countries  of  Europe,    that  government 
produces  all  the  horrors  and  evila  o£ 
which  way  system  can.be  capdbKe;  that 
in  other  countries  it  ptodaces  as  much 
happmess  to  the  people,  as  a  system  so- 
detraive  as  absolute  monarchy  must  be, 
can  possibly  produce^    And  yet  no  appa^ 
rentreasonrrequendy  exists  for  this  extra** 
ordinary  di&rence.    What  inference  did 
he  draw  from  this  i    That  the  efiects  ef 
government  on  the  people  do  not  so  much» 
depend  on  general  principles  and  general 
theories,  as  on  litue  accidental  circuoi^-- 
stances  which  are  frequently  not  even 
perceptible;  and  consequently,  if  plau- 
sible theories  ought  never  to  be  an  ob-* 
jection  to  reform,  when  practical  griev- 
ances are  felt,  so  defective  theories  ought 
not  to  be  a  ground  for  reform,  when  not 
only  no  practical  grievance,  but  every- 
practical  advantage,  ia  felt;    From  me 
hon.  gentleman  not  having  introduced  a 
specinc  plan,  he  must  of  course  feel  soaia 
£fficulty  in  arguing  the  question.    He  le- 
joiced,  however,  at  hearing  him  aive  up 
the  right  of  universal  suffrage.    Itall  per* 
sons  have  not  a  natural  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  parliament,  no  particularclasa 
of  persons  can  have  that  right ;  the  hae 
could  never  be  drawn.    The  question, 
then,  is  placed  upon  its  proper  ground ; 
it  was  a  question  of  wisdom,  a  question 
of  expediency,    but  not  a  question  of 
right.    Considering  it  in  this  point  of 
view,  we  ought  to  examine  this  question 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  all  ques- 
tions of  the  sort  must  be  examined,  viz. 
by  inquunne  what  was  the  end  that  waa  to 
be  produced ;  and  Uien  considering  what 
were  the  means  likely  to  produce  that 
end.    The  end  was,  a  House  of  Com- 
mons that  was  to  produce  certain  effects. 
The  means  of  obtabing  that  House  of 
Commons  wercj  the  electors.    We  ought 
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aot  then  to  begin  first,  t^y  conndering 
who  ought  to  be  the  electors^  and  then 
who  ought  to  be  elected ;  but  we  ought 
to  bc^  by  conndering  who  ought  to  be 
the  etectea^  and  then  constitute  such  per- 
sons electors  as  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  best  elected.  Three  questions, 
then,  arise  out  of  this  principle:  1.  What 
Is  the  House  of  Commons?  2.  How 
ought  it  to  be  composed  to  answer  its 
object  ?  S.  What  is  ttie  way  of  so  compo- 
sing it? 

Supposing,  then,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  on  the  first  of  these  questions ;  that 
we  must  be  all  agreed  that  tiie  House  of 
Commons  is  meant  to  be  a  legislative  body, 
representing  all  descriptions  of  men  m 
this  country,  without  troubling  the  House 
any  farther  on  that  proposition,  he  would 
proceed  to  the  second,  and  consider  how 
It  ought  to  be  formed.  In  the  first  place, 
be  supposed  every  person  would  agree, 
that  the  landed  interest  ouffht  to  have  the 
preponderant  weight.  The  landed  interest 
was,  in  fact,  the  stamina  of  the  country. 
In  the  second  phice,  in  a  commercial 
country  like  this,  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interest  ought  to  have  a  con- 
siderable weight,  secondary  to  the  landed 
interest,  but  secondaiy  to  the  landed  in- 
terest only.  But  was  this  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary ?  There  were  other  descriptions 
of  people,  which,  to  distinffuish  from 
those  already  mentioned,  he  should  style 
professional  people,  and  whom  he  consi- 
dered as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  com- 
position of  a  House  of  Commons.  By 
professional  people^  he  did  not  mean  to 
use  that  expression  in  the  narrow  and 
confined  sense  in  which  it  was  generally 
used;  he  meant  those  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  wished  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  great  offices  of  the  state ; 
those  that  were  in  the  army ;  those  that 
were  in  the  navy ;  those  that  were  in  the 
law:  and  he  maintained,  that  these  se- 
veral descriptions  of  persons  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  some  means  of  entering  into 
that  House.  First,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  by  the  practice  of  the  constitution, 
the  nunisters  of  the  crown  are,  in  part, 
chosen  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  landed  interest,  or  country  gentle- 
men, are,  generally  speaking,  not  ambi- 
tious of  exercising  those  functions;  and 
indeed  it  was  not  to  be  wondered,  that 
persons  of  considerable  property  and  con- 
sequence in  the  country  should  find  them- 
selves so  much  employed  by  the  manage- 
ment of  their  property,  by  fulfilling  Uie 
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ctBce  of  magistrate  in  thdr  dilBBraiit  < 
ties,  and  by  attending  their  du^  as  1 
bers  of  parliament,  as  not  to  be,  in  gene- 
ral, desirousof  becoming  members  of  die 
administration  of  the  country.    Indeed, 
it  may,  periiaps,  be  more   proper  that 
such  persons    should  be    employed  in 
watchmg  over  the  conduct  of  toose  who 
exercise  the  functions  of  executive  go- 
vernment, Uian  that  they  should  be  em- 
ployed in  exercising  those  functions  them- 
selves.    This  appued  still  stronger    to 
those  gentlemen  m  the  commercial  lineL 
They  did  not,  generally  speddng,  come 
into  pariiament  till  they  were  rather  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  and  thej  were 
then  so  occupied  with  tiieir  commercial 
concerns,  that  even  if  they  had  the  dispo- 
sition, they  could  not  have  the  leisure^ 
to  become  members  of  the  execuCive  go- 
vernment. Unless,  then,  professional  men 
could  find  their  way  into  that  House,  you 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  this  principle. 
He  said,  that  the  principle  itself  was  a 
very  important  one ;  that  it  had  been  com- 
monly observed,  that  whilst  in  other  conn- 
tries  men  could  scarcely  be  found  to  dis- 
charge the  offices  of  the  state,  in  this  conn- 
try  there  were  always  more  than  were  suffi- 
cient; but  if  the  professional  men  he  had 
mentioned  were  prevented  from  becom- 
ing members  of  parliament,  we  should 
lose  one  of  the  most  important  advan- 
tages of  our  constitution.    There   was 
another  reason  why  these  persons  were 
absolutelv  necessary :  we  were  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  discussing  in  that  House 
all  the  important  concerns  of  the  state; 
it  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  persons  in  the  practice  of  de- 
bating such  questions. 

It  would  plainly  appear,  from  what  he 
had  already  said,  that  the  very  same  rea- 
son which  would,  generally  speaking, 
prevent  either  gentlemen  in  the  landed 
interest  or  in  the  commercial  interest, 
from  accepting  the  offices  of  the  state, 
would  likewise  prevent  them  from  exer- 
cising, in  a  considerable  degree,  their  ta- 
lents in  the  practice  of  debating.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  desirous  that  there 
should  continue  in  that  country  a  constant 
supply  of  men  to  form  vigorous  and  effisc- 
tive  administrations ;  if  we  were  desirous 
that  there  should  continue  in  that  House 
a  constant  supply  of  men  to  form  vigo- 
rous and  effisctive  oppositions,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  over  the  conduct  of 
such  ministers,  the  descriptions  of  per- 
sons he  had  mentioned  were  absolutely 
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necessary  to  the  oompontion  of  it.    There 
was  another  reason ;  being  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  debatmg  in  parliament  on  all 
the  different  aflEBurs  of  state,  on  the  naval, 
on  the  military  affiurs,  on  the  state  of  the 
law  of  the  country,  it  was  proper,  he 
said,  that  we  should  have  within  oursdves 
persons  belonging  to  these  different  pro* 
sessions,  to  whom  we  might  occasionally 
appeal  on  such  subjects.    There  was  a 
£ourth  reason,  which  was,  to  his  mind, 
stronger  than  all  the  rest.    The  profes- 
sional persons  he  had  mentioned,  m  fact, 
made  that  House  the  representation  of 
the  people.    Suppose,  that  in  that  House 
there  were  only  country  gentlemen ;  they 
would  not  then  be  the  representatiyes  of 
the  nation,  but  the  representatiyes  of  the 
landholders  of  the  nation.    Suppose  there 
were  in  that  House  only  commercial  per- 
sons ;  they  would  not  be  the  representa- 
tiyes of  the  nation ;  but  the  representa- 
tiyes of  the  commercial  interest  of  the 
imtion.    See,   from  an    example,    what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  this.    There 
cannot  be  a  more  important  subject  of  le- 
gislation than  the  com  laws.    It  would  be 
sgreed  by  every  one,  that  parliament 
should  prevent  com  from  either  becom- 
ing so  dear  as  to  distress  the  poor,  or 
from  becoming  so  cheap  as  to  afiect  agri- 
culture.   The  landholders  of  the  country 
have  an  interest  that  com  should  be  as 
dear  as  possible;  persons  in  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  line  have  an 
interest  that  com  should  be  as  cheap  as 
possible :  it  must,  then,  inevitably  fol- 
low, that  if  one  of  these  descriptions  of 
persons  ovXj  found  their  way  into  the 
House,  the  interest  of  that  description  of 
persons  would  be  principally  considered, 
and  however .  respectable  those  persons 
might  be,  an  uprit  de  corps  would  naturally 
be  found  in  all  their  proceedings.    Sup- 
pose the  landed  and  commercialinterests 
could  both  find  their  way  into  this  House 
»-the  landed  interest,  it  has  been  proved, 
ought  to  have  the  preponderant  weight; 
it  would  consequently  be  able,  if  it  had 
nothing  but  the  commercial  interest  to 
combat  with,   to  prevent'  that   interest 
from  having  the  weight  in  the  constitution 
which  it  ought  to  liave ;  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  persons  in  the  country  wouId«  in 
fact,  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  landholders 
of  it.    The  .professional  persons  menti- 
oned, are  then.what  make  this  House  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  They  have 
collectively  no  esprit  de  carps,  because 
they  are  composed  aS  persons  in  very 


di&rent  professions.  They  mix  them- 
selves with  the  landed  and  commercial 
interest,  and  prevent  any  esprit  de  carps, 
by  this  means»  from  affecting  our  pro- 
ceedings. Thus,  whilst  the  landed  in- 
terest has  of  any  one  description  of  per- 
sons the  principal  weight  in  this  House, 
as  it  ougnt  to  have ;  whilst  the  commer- 
cial interest  has  of  any  one  description  of 
persons  the  secondary  weight  in  this 
House,  as  it  ought  to  iiave,  neither  the 
landed  nor  commercial  interest  can  ma- 
terially afiect  each  other.  The  interests 
of  the  different  professions  of  the  country 
are  fairly  considered,  and  the  House,  by 
this  means,  become  what  it  could  not 
become  by  any  other  means— the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  at  large. 

What,  then,  he  asked,  were  the  means 
of  obtaining  such  a  House  of  Commons? 
The  counties,  and  many  of  the  populous 
boroughs,  secured  the  election  of  coun- 
try gentlemen ;  tlie  commercial  towns  se- 
cure the  election  of  certain  persons  in 
that  line ;  but  how  were  the  last  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  the  professional  men, 
to  find  their  way  into  that  House  ?  In 
the  counties,  local  connexion  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  decide  the  election. 
However  great  his  property,  or  the  pro- 
perty of  any  other  gentleman,  might  be 
in  a  county,  it  would  eo  a  great  way  to 
decide  between  A  and  B,  two  considera- 
ble persons  in  that  county  ;  but  it  could 
never  be  made  use  of  with  effect  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  in  a  person  who  had 
no  landed  property  in  that  county,  and 
who  could  have  no  connexion  consequently 
with  the  various  interests  in  it.  In  the 
populous  boroughs,  the  same  principle 
will  in  a  great  measure  avail ;  ana  persons 
who,  for  the  first  time  at  least,  are  chosen 
for  them,  are  generally  chosen  either  on  ac- 
count of  some  local  connexion,  or  by  means 
of  the  exertions  which  a  very  considerable 
property  may  enable  them  to  make.  Many 
gentlemen,  af^er  they  have  come  into 
that  House  by  other  means,  by  the  repu- 
tation they  acquire  from  their  exertions 
in  it,  are,  at  a  subsequent  period,  fre- 
quently returned  by  tne  most  populous 
places  in  the  country ;  but  if  the  names 
of  the  professional  persons,  who  had 
come  into  that  House  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  were  examined,  it  would 
be  found  that  far  the  spreater  part  of  them 
have  come  in,  for  the  first  time,  by  means 
of  those  boroughs  which  are  called  rotten 
boroughs;  that  having  in  general  no 
strong  local  connexioUi  and  comparatively 
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tpealdni^,  no  T«ry  ceMnknMe  pimertYv 
il  18  floftroely  poidble  thtt  they  AoM 
CGOCie  in  by  any  other  nelAS ;  and  if  it 
was  the  object  of  the  hon.  gientlenian, 
a»  it  appeared  to  be,  if  it  was  the  oMect 
of  the  petitioners  whose  ^ition  they  had 
heard  read  that  dav,  'as  it  appeared  like- 
wise to  be«  to  abolish  those  close  boroughs^ 
persons  of  the  description  he  had  tnen" 
tioned  would  scarcely  ever  find  means  of 
obtmning  a  seat  in  that  House ;  and  those 
nembers  whom  he  considered  himsdf  to 
have  proved  absolutely  necessary  for 
creating  Aat  House  tlie  representatives 
of  the  people^  would  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded. 

He  considered  htmself  then  to  have 
shown  that  the  close  borough8>  as  being 
the  means  of  introducing  professional  per- 
sons to  that  House,  were  (d)solately  neces- 
sary to  its  constitution.  Did  any  evil  arise 
from  them  ?  It  might  be  fearecC  that  their 
ii^nenoe  collectively  might  be  so  great, 
as  to  prevent  the  landed  and  commercial 
interest  from  having  that  weight  in  the 
House  which  they  certainly  were  entitled 
to.  This  objection  had  been  answered 
before;  for  this  description  of  individuads 
not  beinff  composed  of  any  one  sort  of 
persons,  bat  of  persons  of  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessions, not  bemg  returned  by  persons  in 
one  interest,bttt  by  persons  in  very  different 
interests,  possessed  collectively  no  esprk 
de  corm^  and  could  consequently  not  af- 
fect tne  weight  of  either  the  landed  or 
monied  interest  in  that  House.  But  it 
might  be  said,  to  a  certain  degree  these 
persons  may  be  necessary ;  but  are  not 
their  numbers  increasing?  The  reverse  he 
asserted  was  the  fiict.  Let  any  gentleman 
look  at  the  various  decisions  on  contro- 
Tcrted  elections  since  the  passing  of  Mr. 
-Grenville's  act,  and  he  will  find,  that  in 
almost  every  case,  the  decision  has  been 
in  favour  of  the  more  open  right  of  elec- 
tion ;  and  that  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
boroughs  there  are,  which  were  believed 
to  be  close  boroughs  a  very  fi^w  years  ago, 
and  which  have  since  been  made  as  open 
as  any  boroughs  in  the  country.  It  nes 
frequently  been  said,  <<  If  vou  had  a 
House  of  Commons  to  make  ror  the  first 
time,  would  you  constitute  it  as  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons  is  constituted  Y" 
This  is,  generally  speaking^  not  a  fiur 
question; but  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
answering  it  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  if  he  had 
a  House  of  Commons  to  constitute  in  a 
country  similar   to   Great   Britain,   he 
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shiMiia  ciMtitate  k  in  cmy  GtllearDani. 
sSanoe  sinaar  to  the  pKKOt.     He  did 
not  neni  to  say,  dmt  it  would  ocosr  to 
him  to  give  members  to  Liverpool  and 
Bristol,  and  not  give  them  to  Maoctester 
and  Birmingham.    But  this  he  would  say, 
that  he  shodd  constitute  it  precisely  oa 
the  same  principle.    That  by  ueaaw  of 
counties  and  considerable  borduglMy  he 
would  endeavour  to  secure  the  election 
of  the  landed  interest.    That  by  means 
of  the  commercial  towns,  he  would  en* 
deavour  to  secure  the  election  at  the 
coimnercial  interest;  and  that  he  would 
certainly  constitute  a  number  of  cloae 
boroughs,  where  there  were  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  electon.    Why?    Hie 
hon.  gentleman,  and  the  petition  on  their 
table,  rather  proposed  umformity  of  elec- 
tion.   His  ideas  were  the  reverse— that 
the  modes  of  election  ouffht  to  be  varied 
as  possible,  because,   if  there  was  but 
one  node  of  election,  there  would,  gene- 
rally speaking,  be  but  one  description  of 
persons  in  that  House.    His  opinion  was, 
tiiat  there  ought  to  be  a  variety  of  des* 
criptions  of  persons  in  that  Houae;  and 
by  a  very  varied  mode  of  election  only 
could  that  variety  be  secured. 

We  came«  however,  to  this  important 
question  at  last:  has  the  HooaeofCom- 
mons,  so  constituted  in  practice,  anawered 
the  end  for  which  it  was  deaigoed  ?  The 
House  of  Commons,  as  tlie  democratic 
part  of  the  constitution,  aa  the  virtual 
representatives  of  the  p^i^  certatalv, 
to  a  decree,  oueht  to  be  aftc^ed  by  pub- 
lic opimons  in  meir  operations.  It  must, 
however,  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  first 
quality  of  the  House  of  Cooanaons  is,  that 
of  bein|^  a  deUberatiTe  assembly.  If  pub- 
lic o[>tmon  is  necsasaril^fr  to  affiwt  their 
decisions  on  every  occasion,  it  wiD  cease 


to  be  that  ddiberative  assemUy^  and  the 
members  of  it  wouM  have  notmng  to  do 
but  to  ^  to  their  constituents,  and  desire 
to  be  directed  by  them  in  the  votes  they 
are.to  gime  on  every  important  aiibject. 
Public  opinion,  then,  ought  to  have  a 
certain  weight  in  the  ccmduct  of  that 
House;  but  public  opinion  ought  never 
to  have  so  |^reat  a  weight,  as  to  prevent 
their  exeroising  their  deliberative  func- 
tions. The  petition  on  the  table,  and  the 
hon.  gentlenan  who  had  made  themotion 
have  asaerted»  that  die  national  debt 
whioh  this  eounlry  lidMMm  ttnder»  has 
originated  from  tke  eotruption  of  that 
House.  A^noreexliamrdinary  assertion, 
never  has  been  made.    The  national  debt 
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has  ariseft  frodi  the  wan  in  frtiich  this 
country  has  been  ioTolyed.    DiU  gen« 
tlemen  mean  to  assert,  that  those  wars 
were  not  agreeable  to    the  public   opi- 
nion ?    Consider  the  history  of  the  wars 
since  the  house  of  Hanover  has  been  on 
the  throne.    The  Spanish  war ;  was  that 
unpopular  ?    It  was  entered  upon  on  the 
express  requisition  of  the  people,  and 
contrary  to  the   known  opinion   of  the 
government.      The   war   of  1756;   was 
that  unpopular?     Never  was  any  coun- 
try   engaged  in   a  more   popular   war. 
The  American  war;  was  that  unpopular? 
He  had  heard  it  asserted   by   gn  hon. 
gentleman  opposite   to   him,    that  that 
was  the  war  of  the  people.    Until  with- 
in a  year  and  a   half  of  its  conclusion, 
nothing  could   be  more  marked  than  the 
approbation  which  the  public  gave  of  that 
measure.    It  grew  unpopular  towards  the 
end,  as  under  similar  circumstances  every 
war  will  grow  unpopular,  because  it  was 
unsuccessful;    and  what  was  the   con- 
sequence  of  this  warbecon)ing  unpopular? 
That  the  minister,  who  had  the  complete 
confidence  of  a  parliament  chosen  in  the 
year  1780,  was  forced  by  that  parliament 
to  quit  his  situation  in  less  than  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
ill  success  of  the  war !     Take,  he  said,  the 
administration  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 
Would  any  body  say,  that  that  admi- 
nistration, which  had  nad  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  not  like- 
wise the  confidence  of  the  public?     He 
would  admit  that  that  was  no  proof  alone 
of  the  administration  being  good;  but 
that  was  not  the  question.  Tne  point  that 
they  were  to  decide  was,  had  public  opi- 
nion its  full  weiffht  in  the  deliberation  of 
parliament?     By  the  confidence  whidi 
parliament  had  jplaced  in  his  right  hon. 
mend,  the  public  opinion  had  proved  to 
be  in  unison  with  the  opinion  of  that 
House.    But  it  was  said,  tnat  there  were 
some  measures  of  the  present  administra- 
tion approved  of  by  that  House,  and 
which  the  public  were  averse  from.    Very 
possibly.    The  difference  of  that  House 
nom  the  public,  on  any  particular  mea- 
sure, could  be  no  objection ;  for  if  that 
House  had  not  the  power  pf  differing 
from  the  public,  nay,  if  it  did  not  some- 
times differ  from  them,  it  would  cease  to 
be  a  deliberative  assembly.    But  the  Rus- 
sian war  had  beqp  stated,  and  much  had 
been  dwelt  on  this.    The  House  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  opinion  on  that 
subject.     He  would  supposci  however. 
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for  aigument's  sake»  that  his  opinion  was 
completely  wrons;  that  ministers  were 
wrong  in  arming  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining dczakow,  and  were  wrong,  having 
so  armed,  in  disarming  without  obtaining 
it.    What  does  that  prove  with  respect  to 
the  decisions  of  that  House  ?     NoUiinf, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  tliat*  whidi 
was  said  to  be  the  defect  in  our  represen- 
tation, was  the  cause  of  those  decisions* 
If  it  could  be  shown,  for  instance,  that 
the  members  for  the  close  boroughs  had, 
in  fiict,  occasioned  those  decisions,  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of  the  landed  and 
commercial  interests  in  that  House,  the 
objection,  as  far  as  respects  that  parti- 
cular case,  might  avail.    But  the  reverse 
was  tlie  fact.    A  much  greater  number 
of  members  for  counties  and  populous 
places    voted  with    administration  than 
voted  against  them ;  and  as  many  members 
for  close  boroughs,  in  proportion,  voted 
in  the  minority  as  in  the  majority  of  that 
House.    The  objection,  then,  proved  no- 
thing.    Form  a  House  of  Commons  as 
you  please,^assemble  the  people  in  Sa- 
lisbury Plain— you  cannot  prevent  tbeir 
having  improper  attachments  and  impro- 
per aversions.    You  cannot  prevent  tneir 
placing  too  much  confidence  in  one  mi- 
nister, oecause  they  approve  of  him,  an^ 
too  (ittle  in  another,  because  they  disap- 
prove of  him.    The  defect  is  not  in  the 
representation ;   it  is  in  human  nature, 
and  our  eyes  had  better  be  turned  to  an 
improvement  of  that.    Ho  then  said,  that 
though    oubh'c  opinion  he  had  always 
thought  snould  have  a  certain  weight  m 
the  constitution,  he  was  learful  lest  our 
government   should  become  too  demo- 
cratic.   Every  man  who  pushed  the  de- 
mocratic principles  of  the  constitution  too 
far  was,  in  fact,  an  enemy  to  it.    He  was  * 
of  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  those 
who  pushed  the  monardiical  or  aristocra- 
tical  principles  of  it  beyond  ttieir  proper 
limits.  It  was  certainly  the  principle  of  the 
British  constitution,  that  monarcny,  aris- 
tocracy, and  democracy  should  serve  as 
a  control  on  each  other ;  but  it  was  like- 
wise a  prindple,  that  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions they  should  and  must  co-operate. 
If  the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
democracy  are  too  much  unconnected, 
the  purpose  of  control  may  be  answered, 
but  the  purpose  of  co-operation  will  be 
defeated.     Vo  one    of  the    principles, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  forced  beyond  a 
certain  extent.    If  any  person  was  to  be 
forced  to  live  under  a  simple  monarchy, 
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he  would  choose  a  moderate  monarchy. 
If  any  person  wsa  forced  to  live  andera 
simple  aristocmcy,  he  irould  choose  a 
moderate  aristocracy.  If  any  person  was 
forced  to  live  under  a  simple  democracy, 
he  would,  of  course,  choose  a  moderate 
democracy.  If  then,  you  are  to  live  under 
the  thitee  united,  it  oecomes  still  more 
necessary  that  each  should  he  moderate 
in  itself;  because  without  that,  co-opera- 
tion, which  is  absolutely  necessary,  could 
not  subsist  between  them. 

He  declared,  that  no  person  had  more 
extensive  ideas  of  liberty  than  he  had ;  but 
it  was  not  by  any  exclusive  attachment  to 
the  democratic  part  of  our  constitution, 
that  that  love  of  liberty  was  to  be  manifest- 
ed ;  democratic  tyranny  was  at  least  as 
bad  as  either  monardiial  or  axistocratical 
tyranny.    The  liberty  we  had  the  blessing 
to  enjoy,  did  not  anse  from  any  part  of 
the  constitution,  but  from  the  operation 
of  the  different  parts  of  it  on  each  other. 
In  ^e  true  sense  of  liberty,  it  was  the  end 
of  all  government ;  men  fled  from  a  state 
of  nature  to  a  state  of  society  because, 
in  the  former,  the  first  blessins  of  liberty, 
security,  could  not  be  obtamed.     But 
when  he  talked  of  liberty,  he  meant  not 
any  abstract  ideas  of  the  rights  of  man; 
he  meant  practical  liberty.     Of  this  he 
misht  say,  that  was  the  l^est  government 
which  had  the  most  of  it ;    or,  in  other 
words,    that   was  the  best  government 
whete  there  was  the  greatest  security,  and 
the  least  restraint.     He  was  not  so  igno- 
rant, however,  of  human  nature,  as  to 
suppose  that  every  country  could  enjoy  an 
equal  share  of  it.   The  liberty  of  a  country 
must  depend  on  its  government ;  and  very 
litde  experience,  indeed,  would  teach  us, 
that  different  countries  require  very  diff- 
erent governments ;   that  in  considering 
what  government  would  suit  a  country, 
the  extent  of  it,  the  population  of  it,  nay, 
theclimatC)  must  in  some  degree  be. at* 
tended  to.    How,  then,  were  we  to  judge 
whether  the  government  was  well  adiapted 
to  the  country  ?«— By  the  effects  it  pro- 
duced.    Is  property  secure  ?    Is  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  correct  ?    Are  the 
laws  mild  ?    Do  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community  appe^  contented?  Wherever 
these  blessings  exist,  the  government  from 
which  they  originate  must  necessarily  be 
good*     Let  us  jud^  of  the  British  con- 
stitution on  this  principle.     Is  not  pro- 
perty secured  \ '  Is  not  the  administration 
of  justice  pure  and  correct  ?  Have  we  not, 
in  short,  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  prosperity 


unparalleled  in  dther  andent  or 
history  ?  What,  then,  must  be  that  tree 
idiich  could  produce  sudi  fruit  1  But  \x 
was  not  on  the  effects  of  our  system  only 
that  it  was  necessary  to  rest,  those  ^^ 
had  passed  their  lives  in  the  studies  «f 
speculative  retirement,  and  who  bed  be- 
come acquainted  with  human  native^  bin 
from  books,  have  beheld  with  regret  the 
capricious  tyrannies  of  absolutemooardiy, 
the  systematic  oppression  of  aristoGracy, 
the  turbulent,  factious,  and  unsettled  dis- 
position of  democracy.  They  condderal 
that  a  system  might  be  founded  oat  of  the 
three,  where  the  faults  of  eadi  might 
correct  the  faults  of  the  other,  and  where 
die  virtues  of  each  might  prove  an  aid  to 
the  virtues  of  the  other.  Should  we,  tlie% 
who  enjoy  such  blessings  from  such  a  m- 
tem,  on  the  pretence  of  some  trifling  de- 


fects  in  the  theory,  be  disposed  to  1 
its  existence?  Should  we  contemplate 
the  spots  of  the  sun,  regardless  of  its 
splendour?  Should  we  seek  glasses  to 
magnify  those  spots  whidi ,  to  common  eyes, 
are  not  evm  visible,  and  when  tlie  lostre 
of  the  celestial  body  is  so  great,  that  no 
part  of  nature  can  complain  of  a  defect  of 
its  rays  ?  But  the  spots  of  the  sun  do  in 
some  dmree  ^minish  its  splendour.  In 
works  of  art,  it  frequently  happens  diM 
those  which  appear  defective,  are  in  &ct 
the  reverse ;  speculative  theories  are  gen- 
erally founded  on  ideas  of  perfbction  w&cb 
do  not  exist :  human  institutions  must  be 
adapted  not  only  to  the  virtues,  but  to  the 
weaxness  and  passions  of  mankind.  Thus 
is  it  frequently  necessary  to  follow  that  by 
indirect  ways,  which  by  the  straight  rosd 
we  never  could  hope  to  arrive  at.  That 
there  were  theoretic  defects  in  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
not  what  he  pretended  to  deny;  it  was  in- 
cumbent, however,  on  those  who  proposed 
a  reform,  to  prove  that  those  defects  aftct- 
ed  the  practice  of  the  constitution.  He 
contenaed  that  he  had  proved  the  reverse ; 
that  they  were  necessary  to  the  consti* 
tution ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  reform 
them  might  prove  dangerous  to  its  very 
existence. 

Mr.  PawySf  before  he  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  before  the  House, 
wished  to  answer  a  charge  adduced  against 
him  of  his  having  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  meoibers  who  composed  the 
House,  by  attaching  to  a  part  the  appella- 
tion of  independent.  By  thif  eptmet  he 
certafaily  did  not  mctan  die  landM  interest 
alone;   he  meant  persons  neither  holding 
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nar  ezpectiiig  any  office.    On  the  present 
day,  toe  hon,  moyer  had  come  forward  as 
the  o^an  and  delegate  of  aaociety,  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
progress  of  disaffection  and  discontent-^ 
of  waiting  for  the  operation  of  the  public 
mind,  and  of  holding  no  communication 
with  visionary  speculators.  In  process  of 
timey  however,  tnese  Friends  of  tne  People 
joined  with  the  performers  from  another 
theatre,  and  they  nad  acted  together,  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavemmore  than  once. 
If,  however,   at  their   meetings  inflam- 
matory language  were  held— if  there  were 
any  W0O  talked  of  embodying  all  the  proud 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  country,  he  was 
conviooed  that  such  speeches  proceeded 
not  from  the  crowds  of  the  people,  and 
«rae  totally  disowned  by  them.    The  hon, 
mpver  had  said  that  the  example  of  France 
ought  not  to  deter  the  Hoose  from  adop- 
ting a  reform.    To  this  argument  he  did 
Bol  fieel  disposed  to  accede,  after  the  sen^ 
ciments  disclosed  by  M.€ondorcet,  which 
aentiments  he  begged  )eave  to  read.  They 
related  to  the  formation  of  the  Bodeij  m 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  which  the  writer 
trusted  would  produce  the  same  symptoms 
in  England  as  had  preceded  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  Btatea-general  of  France  in  1788. 
Our  ccnsstitution,  Mr.  Powvs  said  had,  in 
fomer  ages,  been  the  delight  and  envy  of 
mankind,  when  all  other  nations  lay  groan- 
ing under  despotism,  or,  what  was  worse, 
OMer  anarch v;   and  he  trusted  it  would 
ever  be  found  a  happy  exception  from  the 
confusion  into  which  other  countries  were 
hurried  by  their  efforts  to  escape  from  ty- 
ranny*   The  happy  frame  of  our  govern- 
ment freed  us  from  the  two  extremes* 
When  the  representative  part  of  the  le- 
gislature had  an  identity  ot  interest  and  a 
conformity  of  sentiments  with  its  consti- 
tuents, it  inevitably  followed,  that  the 
people  were  well  governed  and  happy. 
That  this  was  the  case  at  the  present  mo- 
ment with  IIS,  appeared  so  manifest,  that 
it  would  be  time  thrown  away  to  prove  it. 
When  gentlemen  talked  of  restoring  the 
peo]de  to  equal  representation,  he  desired 
to  Imow,  to  what  criterion  that  equality 
could  be  referred  ?    He  desired  to  hear, 
what  that  period  was  where  the^  repre- 
sentorandr^reswitedmetconstitutiooally, 
and  where  tne  standard  of  constitutional 
perfection  stood?    The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  an  organ,  not  merely  to  speak 
the  public  voice,  or  register  the  public 
opimona,  but  possessing  judgment  to  de^ 
libcratoi  and  power  to  evsciM  the  result 


of  that  deliberation.  As  such  he  could 
listen  to  no  such  measures  as  were  now 
dictated,  and  should  therefore  dissent  from 
the  motion. 

Mr.  IVindhaniy  after  stating  his  anxiety 
to  deliver  his  sentiments,  confessed  that 
he  felt  infinite  difficulty  in  connecting, 
c<mibining,  and  companng  all  the  reasons 
and  arguments  offered  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman from  whom  the  motion  had  pro« 
ceeded.  Never  had  there  been  a  question 
offered  to  the  House  so  repugnant  to  rea^ 
son,  ^pd  so  adverse  to  every  principle  of 
common  sense.  It  was  a  question,  m  the 
discussion  of  whidi  objections  of  the  most 
mposite  nature  arose  every  moment,  and 
when  one  had  been  answered,  others  im* 
mediatelv  started  up,  like  Bayes's  troops^ 
as  if  notning  had  happened.  Much  as  he 
had  attended  to  the  epeech  of  his  hon* 
friend,  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
whether  the  question  was  a  question  of 
expediency  or  of  right.  Indeed  his  hon» 
friend  must  excuse  him,  if  he  considered 
him  onlv  as  a  speck  or  spot  (luminoua 
perhaps)  when  compared  with  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  <^  Pars  minima 
est  ipsa  puella  sui.''  He  put  him  out  ot 
his  consideration,  and  weighed  him  in  his 
scale  only  as  an  atom.  His  hon.  friend 
proceeded,  very  properly,  on  tlie  ground 
of  expediencv ;  others,  on  the  ground  of 
right.  The  last  were  certainly  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  powerful.  AH 
the  petitions  that  had  been  presented 
stated  the  right,  and,  indeed,  his  boa 
friend  could  not  correct  the  contagion. 
Those  persons  who  supported  the  doctrine 
of  right,  supported  it  on  the  supposed 
natural  equality  of  man,  and  on  this  posi- 
tion, that  the  will  of  the  majority  ought 
to  be  obligatory  on  the  minority.  A  dis- 
cussion of  these  two  principles  was  better 
adapted  to  a  society  of  learned  men  than 
to  a  large  deliberative  assembly ;  and  he 
could  not  but  lament  that  thev  had  ever 
been  supposed  to  attach  to  the  business 
of  common  life.  To  apply  these  meta- 
physical ai]p;uments  as  rules  of  conduct 
would,  in  his  own  opinion,  be  like  turning 
a  mill  by  the  power  of  music,  or  raising  a 
wall,  like  another  Amphion,  by  a  tune. 
On  each,  however,  of  these  principles  of 
equality,  and  the  paramount  nature  of  the 
majority  of  wills,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words.  With  regard  to  the  first,  that  run 
so  trippingly  from  the  tongue,  he  should 
be  glad  to  hear  adefinition  of  it ;  but  no»- 
those  who  were  so  fond  of  it  never  would 
vouiduafe  to  give  one  i  9t$  if  they  did|  it 
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was  in  the  nature  of  answering  idem  per 
Uenif  or  ignoium  per  ignotius.  The  de- 
finition  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind 
was  this — that  as  the  end  of  all  govern- 
ment was,  to  produce  thie  greatest  possible 
sum  of  happiness,  so,  in  producing  it, 
government  was  not  to  look  for  its  re- 
sidence in  any  particular  part.  No  ra- 
vages were  to  be  made  on  the  happiness 
x>f  the  greater  part  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring that  happiness  on  tne  smaller. 
Whether  this  definition  would  be  received 
by  such  persons  as  supported  the  doctrine 
or  right,  he  could  not  tell.  He  believed, 
however,  that  it  would  not :  for  from  it 
resulted  all  possible  inequality,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  property.  They 
seemed  to  say,  that  as  lone  as  persons  con- 
tinued to  talk  abstractedly  of  mankind, 
they  mui»t  consider  them  as  equal. — He 
came  next  to  the  second  of  these  perni- 
cious principles ;  namely  that  in  all  socie- 
ties and  states  the  wiU  of  the  majority 
ought  to  ffovem.  In  opposition  to  this  he 
felt  no  dimculty  in  affirming,  that  it  was 
not  a  general  principle  of  government, 
nor  consonant  to  the  spirit  and  the  practice 
of  ours  in  particular,  that  the  numeri- 
cal majority  should  decide  for  the 
whole.  An  ingenious  author,  whom  he 
admired  more  as  a  philologist  than  a  poll* 
tician,  he  meant  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  had 
said,  with  some  pleasantry,  that  man^  of 
the  evils  of  life  arose  for  want  of  a  right 
understanding  of  particles.  Just  so,  he 
imagined,  many  of  the  errors  of  these  new 
political  philosophizers  originated  in  a 
misunderstanding  of  particles.  They  said, 
for  instance,  that  all  government  proceed- 
ed from  the  people ;  now  if,  instead  of  the 
particle  fVom,  they  would  insert  the  parti- 
cle for,  their  proposition  would  be  not 
only  intdlieible,  but  true ;  and  yet  on  the 
stupid  confounding  of  these  two,  not  in- 
deed by  stupid,  but  very  ingenious,  men, 
did  they  rest  their  wild  and  injurious 
speculations.  When  he  denied  the  right  of 
the  majority  togovem  the  whole,  and  decide 
in  all  cases,  he  might  be  asked  what  he 
would  substitute  for  it — ^If  he  would  take 
the  minority?  He  would  not  say  so, 
though  even  that  proposition  would  not 
be  more  absurd  than  the  other,  in  the 
manner  the^  argued  upon  it.  He  would 
rest  the  decision  on  the  merits  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  point  to  be  decided ;  and  as  men 
would  see  those  more  or  less  clearly  in 
proportion  to  their  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  information,  it  fofiowed  that  the  majo- 
rity was  not  the  mttt  likely  to  be  ib  the 


right.    If  twenty  persons  of  ordinaiy  ca- 
pacity were  to  decide  on  a  question  hj  a 
mere  majority,  was  it  a  certain  rule  €bat 
the  majority  would  beright  ?  By  no  means;. 
If  to  (hese  twenty  as  many  more  weze 
added,  would  the  certamtf  be  greater? 
It  would  be  less ;  for  as  the  number  was 
auemented,  the  deficiency  of  deliberative 
judqe^ment,  themostessential  quality,  woahl 
be  greater.   If,  therefore,  the  plan  of  these 
reformers,  who  said  that  nothing  but  a 
mere  majority  ought  to  govern,  were  to 
be  carriai,  the  nation  must  beundoiie^ 
Applying  tiiis  argument  to  thecase  o€€bc 
Revolution—was  it  not  notorious  that  tte 
Revolution  was  produced  by  themineritj  ? 
and  yet  that  event  had  received  unrrersal 
applause.    Of  majorities  there  were  three 
kmds :  the  first  was  the  majority  of  rea- 
son ;  the  second  of  numbers ;  the  tliiitl  of 
force.    A  good  man  would  make  use  of 
the  first  and  third ;     a  bad  man  wosid 
adopt  the  third  alone;   bat  neither  the 
bad  man  nor  the  good  would  make  use  of 
the  second  majority.    To  strip  this  ques- 
tion— if  two  men,  neetins  one  man  m  a 
wood,  were  to  contend  that  thej  had  a 
right  to  murder  him,  it  did  not  matter  whe- 
ther the  numbers  were  two  millions  and 
one  million,  though  it  might  be  better,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  to  take  the  first 
mode  of  stating  it.    Supposing,  then,  tfaa 
two  men  were  to  meet  one  man,  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  for  the  one  man  to-  say  that 
he  was  not  in  socie^,  the  majority  would 
immediatdy  vote  that  he  was.      Much 
had  been  said  of  the  theory  of  the  consti- 
tution ;   the  expression  imported  much : 
it  was  something  that  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken ;  it  was  an  Etrurian  vase,  which,  if 
some  were  to  think  made  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  oil,  and  others  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  holmng  water,  both  might  be  led 
mto  a  ludicrous  mistake. «   Besides,  this 
idea  of  restoring  the  constitution  to  its 
ancient   theory,   opened  a  door  for  the 
wildest  schemes  of  the  wildest  reformos. 
The  petitioners  had  demanded  that  the 
House  should  represent  the  whole  nation. 
If  it  were  to  represent  the  irfiole  natioD» 
where  was   the   necessity  of  Kin?  and 
Lords?  And  this  these  petitioners  knew, 
for  they  were  excellent  engineers  ?   they 
knew  that  there  was  a  sentle  ascent  ter- 
minated  by  a  rock,  on  which  was  placed  a 
fortification.    They  would  not  attack  die 
heights  of  monarchy  firsts  with  aU  its 
thunder  of  privileges;    they  would  mftke 
their  advances  regularly,  and  take  ground 
on  the  side  of  tcprsaentatJop ;  wheathey 
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lad  made  good  their  station  there,  they 
mew  that  success  must  attendtheirendear 
rours.      It  had  been  said  that  the  people 
lad  a  riffht  to  demand,  that  the  extension 
>f  the  quratton  of  parliament  fVom  three 
fears  to  seten  was  an  invasion  of  their 
nghta.      For  his  oyrn  part,  he  did  not 
enow  whether  it  would  not  bean  invasion  of 
their  rights  to  make  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments  again  triennial ;  for,  upon  this 
mode  of  reasoning  every  thing  but  pure 
democracy  was  anmvasion  of  their  rights. 
Few  grievances  had  been  complained  of 
by  his  hon.  friend,  and  those  few  operated 
against  him.    In  the  case  of  1784  he  dif- 
fered in  opinion  with  him.    It  had  been  a 
complaint  against  all  former  parliamento, 
that  they  had  been  too  much  addicted  to 
the  minister  of  the  day.      As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  they  wentaranst  him,  they  were 
thrown  to  the  people,  and  devoured  by 
them  with  all  the  savage  ferocity  ofhounds. 
At  the  present  period,  the  efiect  of  legiti- 
mate assemblies,  emanating  fVom  the  peo- 
ple, had  been  seen  in  France.  The  present 
National  Convention,  though  the  legiti- 
mate representatives  of  the  people,  were 
overawed  by  two  other  bodies  or  men.  <«  I 
think  there  be  six   Richmonds    in  the 
field."    They  were  kept  by  those  socie- 
ties in  the  most  strict  submission.    «  You 
shall  be  king,  and  I  will  be  viceroy  over 
you."— With  respect  to  a  perfect   coin- 
cidence in  opinion  with  the  people,  he  con- 
tended that  all'^ood  proceedea  on  a  dif- 
ference in  opinion  with  the  people,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  so  calamitous  to 
the  House  as  to  become  the  agents  of  the 
people.     For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
that  a  case  of  a  different  sort  ought  to 
have  been  made  out.     The  probable  loss 
ought  to  be  opposed  tor  the  ]»obable  gain. 
It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  be 
known  to  the  end  of  centuries ;    but  the 
impulses  of  the  heart  coiuld  not  be  known 
from  oneday  to  another.    The  grievances, 
then,  ought  first  to  be  felt  bdbre  a  re- 
medy ou^tto  be  applied;  for  should  the 
people  think  such  a  reform  as  the  present 
meroctual,  they  would  not  stop.    To  give 
them  any  thing  short  of  the  entire  com- 
pletion  of  their   wishes  would  be  Kke 
throwmg  crumbs  to  hungry  men,  who 
have  stomachs  for  greater  things.     His 
hon.  friend,  therefore,  might    open  the 
door,  but  would  he  be  able  to  shut  it? 
No.     Did  he  not  know  that  some  things 
would  take  fire  as  wdl  by  cold  as  by  hot 
water?  Did heiniagiDetoatthioinog  cold 


water  on  lime  would  put  it  out  ?  No.  But 
even  were  he,  for  his  own  part,  to  be  sure 
that  the  peoj^e  would  stop  at  a  particukr 
spot,  still  he  would  not  agree  to  it.  If 
tnere  was  even  no  misdiievous  consequen- 
ces couched  in  the  measure,  he  would  ob- 
ject to  it,  as  producing  no  good.  Besides, 
he  denied  the  extentof  the  grievance  com- 
plained of. 

^  All's  not  ofience  that  indiscretion  finds, 

''  Or  rashness  deems  so.  " 

But  those  ounces  were,  he  said,  sonuxed 
and  interwoven  with  perfections,  that  the 
one  could  not  be  removed  without  des- 
troying the  other.  The  House  could  nol 
pretend  to  correct  blemishes  in  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  like  the  style  of  ancient 
authors,  of  which  the  critics  said,  **  Qui 
corrigit  delet  tarn  vitia  virtutibus  mixta.'* 
What  some  people  called  its  faults  could 
not  be  corrected  without  destroying  all 
its  valuable  parts.  Many  things,  he  was 
aware,  might  have  escaped  him.  Some 
circumstances  more  miffht  transpire.  If 
a  discussion  must  take  place  on  such  sub- 
jects, he  would  advise  the  House  to 
*<  drink  deep  or  taste  not."  If  the  princi- 
ples were  to  be  examined,  the  fallacy  of 
them  would  soon  be  detected ;  and  if  any 
dared  to  inhibit,  he  would  promise  them 
that  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  bemg  the  babies  of  a  girl.  He 
disliked  this  mixture  of  politics  and  meta- 
physics [A  laugh].  With  muchwarmth 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  desired  those 
who  disliked  his  metaphysics  to  answer 
them.  This  species  of  argument  had 
conunenced  witn  the  American  war,  and 
had  been  carried  down  to  the  present  pe- 
riod. It  was  a  contemptible  diORoe, 
whidi,  if  suffered  to  penetrate  the  ucin, 
would  bury  itself  in  the  inflammation 
which  it  had  excited,  and  eat  to  the  bone» 
defying  the  power  of  art  to  remove  it,  al- 
though in  the  first  instance  an  old  woman 
might  pick  it  out  with  a  needle. 

Mr.  JSrnttntf  said,  that  had  he  been  ab- 
sent at  the  opening  of  the  debate,  and  un- 
acquainted with  tne  motion  before  the 
House,  he  should  have  thought,  from  the 
manner  and  argument  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down,  that  some 
proposition  had  been  brought  forward  not 
only  big  with  ruin  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  but  such  a  one  as  had  never  be- 
fore entered  in  the  mind  of  any  man  to  pao- 
ject.— At  all  events,  he  ceruinly  never 
could  have  collected  firom  the  smife  of 
approbation  which  covered  the  features 
of  the  right  hon«  gentlfman  oppoeite  ( Mr. 
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Pitt),  that  the  motion  whidii  to  his  perfect 
•atisfiMSticn,  was  reprobated  and  ridiculed^ 
was  no  other  than  the  very  motion  which 
he  himself  first  formally  introduced,  and 
made  the  first  characteristic  of  his  public 
life  to  originate  and  support.  He  must  also 
bring  it  to  thesamerignthon.  gentleman's 
leccttlection,  that  the  disturbances  and  re- 
volutions of  the  world,  and  the  progress  of 
principles  dangerous  to  monarchy  which 
were  now  set  up  as  reasons  against  all  re- 
formation, were  by  himself  i^ule  the  very 
basis  of  his  own  similar  application  to  the 
House  at  the  close  of  the  American  war. 
^t  that  time  a  mighty  republic  had  just 
fiDrmed  itself  on  tl^  other  side  of  the  At- 
Uaatlc ;  but  having  been  forced  into  that 
form  by  the  corruptions  which  he  sought 
to  destroy  (a  pnnciple  equally  appli- 
^le  at  this  moment  as  then),  tKat 
mighty  revolution,  and  the  agitations 
which  accompanied  it,  instead  of  forming 
an  objection,  was  made  the  very  argument 
%9  support  the  necessity  of  regenecating 
our  own  constitution. 

He  said  he  should  not  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  in 
the  subtlety  of  logical  argument,  or  in 
the  eloquence  of  declamation,  but  must 
remark,  that  it  would  have  been  more  wor- 
thy of  his  talents  to  have  fiurly  stated  his 
hen.  friend's  prc^sitions  and  arguments, 
and  then  to  have  refuted  them,  thim  to 
asBUHie  those  which  never  were  main- 
tained. Did  his  hon.  friend,  for  instance, 
insist  upon  universal  representation  as  an 
original  and  indispensable  princinle  of  this 
or  any  other  government?  or  did  the  peti- 
tion which  he  presented  assert  that  prin- 
ciple, or  pray  for  its  adoption  i  His  non. 
friend  put  the  rights  of  mankind  in  geae^ 
rd,  and  of  the  people  of  England  in  parti- 
cuW  upon  truer  and  higher  grounds :  he 
maintained  that  liberty,  property,  and 
securi^  from  all  oppression,  were  the 
unalienable  rights  of  mankind ;  that  all 
government  existed  for  their  benefit ;  and 
'  that  whatever  representation^  general  or 
particidar,  conduced  the  most  to  secure 
them*  they  had  a  right  to  institute  for 
their  protection.— 'But  as  they  were  not 
ass^onbled  to  yorm  a  government,  but  to 
support  one  already  established,  he  dis» 
clanned  all  resort  to  theory,  and  main- 
tained his  proposition  as  justified  by  prac- 
tical necessity.  He  would,  therefore, 
recall  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
motion  before  it.  What  was  it?  It  was 
simply  that  they  should  teke  into  their 
consideration  tb  petition  whidi  his  hon* 


friend  had  presented,  and  whidi,  upon 
bein^  read,  the  House  had  received ;  and 
the  single  question  was,  whether  thie  peti- 
tion contained  sufficient  matter,  if  taken 
to  be  true,  to  render  it  their  duty,  cither 
in  JQStice  or  in  wise  policy,  to  endeavoBr 
to  remove  what  it  complained  cfi    He 
said  <<  if  taken  to  be  true,*'  becMue  as 
the  petitioners  ofiered  to  v^ify  it  danse 
by  clause,  the  House  could  not,  without 
mquiry,  or  rather  in  the  teeth  mf  their 
own  certain  knowledge,  vote  it  to  be  &Ise 
— ^What  then  did  the  petition  assert  ?    It 
asserted  that  this  House,  which  is  invested 
with  the  mighty  authority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  people  of  Great 
Britain,  were  chosen  by  a  number  snaDer 
than  the  subscrib«Y  ^to  some  of  the  peti* 
tions,  which  that  day  had  been  tmtted 
with  neglect :  it  stated  that  thia  gross  in* 
equality  was  rendered  more  unequal  by 
the  dirproportion  of  the  bodies  who  elect- 
ed: ii  asserted  that  elections  were,  and 
must,  in  spite  of  all  laws,  continue  to  be 
procured  by  natoriotu  corrufticm§   that 
peers  of  parliament,  sent'up  to  the  other 
tiouse  mnn  their  influence  in  this^  sent 
by  their  mandates   others  to    lepreseot 
Uiem;  and  that  small  as  the  numbers 
were,  compared  with  the  whole  people 
who  electea  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  thems^ves  were  but  no* 
minal  electors,  the  majori^  of  those  who 
sat  diere  being  elected  by  the  patrontte 
of  the  crown  and  a  few  great  men  of  the 
realm,  by  means  of  which  the  people  had 
lost  all  share  in  our  balanced  constituticuu 
Those  were  the  facts  they  stated,  and  the 
simple  question  was,  whether  the  House 
was  prepared  to  say,  in  the  face  of  the 
puAilic,  and  to  the  people  they  represented, 
What  of  all  this  ?    Be  it  so ;  let  these 
Uiings  continue:  for  that  wouJd  be  their 
language  if  they  negatived  the  rootionw^ 
To  that  it  had  been  answered,  that  those 
theoretical  defects,  which  the  language  of 
discontent  had  worked  up  into  a  libel 
upon  the  present  government,  belonged 
to  its  original  constitution ;  that  under  it 
the  country  had  improved  from  age  to 
age,  'and  arrived  at  its  present  [urosperity 
and  glory.    He  denied  it.    He  saia  thst 
tlmre  was  not  in  jNractice,  which  both  odes 
had  amed  to  resort  to,  the  smallest  ana- 
logy between  the  ancient  and  modem 
House  of  Commons. — ^He  said  that  before 
the  revolution,  whai  the  executive  power 
of  the  country  was  in  all  its  ancient  vigour, 
ruling  by  terror  and  the  instruments  of 
authorityi  loid  wbitot  by  the  fi«e  spirit  of 
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the  EagfiBh  people  die  CoanBeM  irere 
only  growing  up  in  strengtiiy  and^  by  ad- 
vancing upon  liie  other  branches  of  the 
gOTemmenty  were  gradually  bringing  the 
csonstitution  to  what  it.  now  wa8»  the  de- 
fective representation  of  the  peonle  waa 
a  itaere  oefect  in  theory^  but  w  small 
account  in  practice :  it  was  then  of  such 
immense  importance    to  the  people  to 
struggle  asainst  the  prerogative,  tbat  it 
was  of  little  conseouence  who  were  the 
dectors>  if  the  people  wefe  but  possessed 
of  an  organ  where  their  authority  could  be 
deposital  and  act  with  force ;  the  crown 
had  not  then  the  means  of  influence  and 
corruption  either  amongst  the  electors  or 
the  elected,  and  particmar  districts  of  the 
nation  were  not  then  bought,  in  order  to 
sell  again  at  discretion,  not  merely  those 
who  mui  been  bought,  but  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  whose  interests  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  small  number  which  consti« 
toted  the  elective  body.  Whoever  looked 
at  the  English  history  would  perceive,  that 
in  the  inmncy  of  that  House,  and  before 
tile  confirmation  of  its    high  privileges 
the  Commons  were  uniformly  bent  on 
Btaintaining  popular  privileges,  and  form- 
ed a  real  and  practical  balance  against  the 
crown.    There  was  no  danger  in  those 
day*  that  the  representatives  of  the  few 
would  betray  the  interests  of  the  many. 
The  Crown  and  the  Commons  were  sepa- 
rated by  fear  and  jealousy,  and  when  the 
Commons  got  together,  no  matter  how 
^ected,    they  acted  on    that   principle. 
This  was  so  true,  that  even  Charles  and 
James,  when  the  Commons  were  risen, 
were  driven  to  the  garbling  of  corpora- 
tions :  but  since  the  revolution,  and  par- 
ticularly, since  the  creation  of  the  immense 
revenues  which  had  grown  up  since  that 
time,  a  new  order  of  things  had  arisen, 
and,  as  all  governments  stood  in  practice 
and  not  in  theory,  the  English  govern- 
ment might  be  said  to   be  completely 
changed ;  corruption  had  taken  the  place 
of  power,  and  therefore,  although  a  House 
of  Commons,  elected  in  any  way,  having 
the  people's  authority,    was  sufficiently 
constituted  to    struggle  against  power, 
and  althou^  the  defective  state  of  the 
representation  had,  in  that  case,  no  ope- 
ration, yet,  when  influence  and  corruption 
superseded  authority,  the  popular  branch 
or  the  constitution  might  oe  strictly  said 
to  be  dissolved.— A  small  part  of  the  na- 
tion was  now  in  the  habitual   course  of 
either  selling  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
or  else  tfaeu:  electite  fraacfaise  was  the 


absolute  property  of  some  individual,  fte* 
gently  of  the  Crown,  who  sold  it  for  them» 
and  the  persons  elected  devoted  th«n«. 
selves  implicidv  to  the  Crown  for  the 
emoluments  which  were  carved  out  of  the 
people's  substance  to  feed  them,  by 
which  that  House  had  become  a  counsel 
of  the  Crown,  and  not  an  active  balance 
against  its  power.  He  said  those  were  ne 
imaginati<Mis  of  his ;  they  stood  not  only 
upon  all  history,  but  upon  a  modem  au- 
thority which  would  be  respected  by  the 
House,  aiid,  he  knew,  would  be  particu*- 
larly  bowed  to  by  the  hon*  gentlemaa 
who  had  spoke  last. 

A  modem  author  of  great  eloquence^ 
said  Mr.  Erskine,  speaking  of  those 
changes  in  the  English  government,  truly 
said,  **  The  virtue,  spirit,  and  essence  of 
a  House  of  Commons  consists  in  its  being 
the  express  image  of  the  feelings  of  the 
nation.  It  was  not  instituted  to  be  a 
control  upon  the  people,  as  of  late  it  has 
been  taught  by  a  doctrine  of  the  most 
pernicious  teoaency,  but  as  a  control  for 
the  people.**  And  he  therefore  thus  in* 
dignantly  deplored  its  lapse  from  that 
character:  <*  The  distempers  of  monarchy 
were  Uie  great  subjects  of  apprehension 
and  redress  in  the  last  century ;  in  this, 
the  distempers  of  parliament.  The  powef 
of  the  Crown,  almost  dead  and  rotten  as 
prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew,  with 
much  more  strenrai,  and  mr  less  odium, 
under  the  name  of  influence— an  influence 
which  operated  without  noise  and  violence; 
which  converted  the  very  antagonist  into 
the  instrument  of  power :  which  contained 
in  itself  a  perpetual  principle  of  growth 
and  renovation ;  and  which  the  distresses 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  equally 
tended  to  augment,  was  an  admirable  sub«> 
stitute  for  a  prero^tive  that,  being  only 
the  offiipring  of  antiquated  prejudices,  had 
moulded  in  its  original  stamina  irresistible 
principles  of  decay  and  dissolution.  The 
lenorance  of  the  people  is  a  bottom  but 
for  a  temporary  system ;  but  the  interest 
of  active  men  m  the  state  is  a  foundation 
perpetual  and  infidlible.  <*When  the 
House  of  Commons  was  thus  made  to 
consider  itself  as  the  master  of  its  con- 
stituents, ^ere  wanted  but  one  thing  to 
secure  it  against  all  possible  future  devia- 
tion towards  popularity— an  unlimited 
fund  of  money  to  be  laid  out  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  Court.*"     That 

*  Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the 
present  DiscontentSi   oy  vjOOg  I C 
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f un4  they  all  knew  existed,  augipeoting* 
itjdf  alike  by  the  diatresies  ai  by  the 
prosfieritv  of  the  country.  But  it  might 
be  said,  bad  not  the  nation  been  equdly 
prosperous  under  this  new  systeoi  of 
practice?    He  answered  no*    He 


tained  that  the  mighty  agitations  which 
now  convulsed  and  desolated  Europe,  that 
the  disastrous  events  of  the  moment  which 
were  opposed  to  the  motion  before  the 
House,  owed  their  very  existence  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  English  government, 
which  they  sought  to  do  awav.— [Here 
a  laugh  from  the  other  side  of  the  House.]] 
Mr.  Erskine  said,  there  was  nothing  so  easy 
as  that  sort  of  answer.  Itwould  be,  however, 
more  decent  and  parliamentary  to  expose 
his  mistakes  by  reasonings.  He  should 
listen  to  them  with  candour,  and  follow 
them  if  he  was  convinced;  but  till  then 
he  would  continue  to  assert,  that  all  the 
calamities  which  they  deplored  at  that 
moment  bad  no  other  origin  than  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  House  of  Commons :  and 
for  the  first  part  of  the  historical  deduction 
he  had  autnorities,  some  of  which  the 
right  hon.genUeman  would  not  be  disposed 
to  dispute.  His  illustrious  father  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  maintained  that  a  taxa- 
tion for  revenue  in  America,  the  fatal 
cause  of  the  American  quarrel  and  separ- 
ation, was  devised  to  supply  the  fountain 
of  corruption  in  that  House;  sir  George 
Savile  insisted  upon  it  with  indignation  m 
his  celebrated  letter  to  his  constituents ; 
and  the  celebrated  author  whose  work  he 
had  already  cited,  detailed  all  the  melan- 
choly history  in  that  too-prophetic  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  the  beginning  of 
that  war.  He  knew  the  war  was  tot  a 
long  time  popular  in  the  country,  because 
jt  was  their  war,  and  the  people  unfortu- 
nately connected  that  House  with  them- 
selves, though  there  was  no  substantial 
connexion.  Had  that  House  been  in 
theory  what  it  was  in  practice,  the  execu- 
tive government  merely,  without  an  ima- 
ginary connexion  with  the  people,  how 
different  would  have  been  the  event — 
jealousy  would  have  prevented  what  con- 
fidence produced.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  since  revenue  was  to  be  raised, 
which  either  England  or  America  was  by 
their  authority  to  provide,  they  artfully 
created  a  powerful  mtercst  in  the  auarrel 
by  American  taxation  :  but,  widi  aU  those 
advantages,  the  people  saw  the  approach- 
ing calamity,  and  petitioned  to  avert  it 
long,  long  before  it  was  too  late  to  have 
saved  America  to  this  country. 


He  said,  therefor^,  that  if  this  Houtehad 
then  in  substance  represented  the  peo|de» 
America  at  this  moment  would  still  have 
been  an  afiectionate  colony,  or,  if  eman- 
cipated  by  the  natural  progressions  of  the 
world,  she  would  now  be  8prea<ling  the 
roots  of  monarchy  round  and  round  the 

Sobe.  They  planted  her  in  their  better 
lys,  and  gave  her  the  image  of  their  own 
constitution— 4ier  ^vemors  were  kings, 
her  councils  the  aristocracy,  and  her  as- 
semblies the  commons ;  and  she  felt  both 
pride  and  prosperity  in  thn.reflected  great- 
ness of  this  country.  But  all  that  mighty 
fidiric  our  corruptions  undennmed  and 
destroyed,  and  the  reisn  of  republicanism 
began  from  the  abuse  of  monarchical  estab- 
lishment. This  was  the  first  stage  of  the 
proof,  and  the  rest  too  palpably  followed 
It. 

The  effects  of  so  distant  a  revolutiooy 
brought  on  by  the  corruption  of  our  Eu- 
ropean government,  could  not  have  com- 
municated itself  so  suddenly  to  Europe,  if 
other  governments  had  not  been  e<}ually 
corrupL^-It  certainly  was  not  afiectioc  tie 
freedom,  but  to  distress  England,  that 
embarked  France  in  the  American  cause; 
but  as  that  detestable  principle  could  not 
be  openly  avowed,  her  press  became  free 
in  arguing  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  and 
she  sent  die  prune  of  her  army  to  support 
it  in  the  fielcL  The  consequences  every 
body  had  seen.  Her  armies,  after  shedding 
their  blood  in  the  resistance  of  monarchical 
despotism  and  corruption,  and  enjoying 
the  triumph  of  republican  resistance,  re- 
turned home  to  France  to  see  monarchy 
in  a  still  more  odious  and  di^raceful  form: 
they  soon  applied  the  principles  their  go- 
vernment haa  taught  them  to  the  govern- 
ment itself,  and  monarchy  in  France 
passed  away  like  an  enchantment.  Such 
was  the  power  of  opinion.  He  maintaiiiedt 
therefore,  that  no  fact  in  history  or  po- 
litics, firom  the  beginnmg  of  the  world,  was 
more  firmly  supported,  than  that  the  pro* 
position  (which  some  had  affected  to 
la^gh  at)  was  strictly  true;  and  that  the 
corruptions  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  resorting  to  taxation  in  America 
for  the  means  of  corruption,  and  carrying 
on  the  war  to  the  final  separation,  had 
wholly  and  certainly  proauced  all  the 
changes  which  agitated  the  world  at  that 
moment. 

Mr.  Erskine  said,  if  the  separation  of 
Americaf  and  the  consequent  revolutions 
of  Europe,  might  thus  be  traced  to  the 
causes  he  had  assigned  (and  that  they 
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•rose  ffOm  ao  other*  evely'  man's  cont 
acieaCe  told  U«i  to  be  true),  how  could 
U  poanbly  be  deoied  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  English  government  had  been 
practlollly  mischievous,  when  but  for 
Ihoae'bitfer  fruits  of  their  corruption  they 
would  have  been  free  at  thid  rooraent  from 
a  d^  of  One  hundred  and  twenty  miUionSt 
whMi  crippled  all  their  exertionB,  and 
havie  a^B  the  nations  around  tbem,  as  well 
as  the'iRhabitants  of  England,  bowing  to 
their  constitution  as  the  great  type  and 
example  of  happiness,  instead  of  ae^inff 
{he  was  now  speaking  their  own  language) 
tke  first  principles  of  government  broken 
up,  and  the  country  involved  in  a  war  to 
prevent  even  the  internal  dissolution  of 
ner  own  constitution.  There  were  some 
wliOy  forced  by  their  former  opinions  and 
practice  to  admit  the  existence  of  those 
avils  and  the  advantage  of  some  refer* 
mation,  yet  objected  to  the  generality  of 
the  motion,  and  the  want  of  a  specific  ob* 
ject.  He,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that 
the  generqlity  of  the  application  consti- 
tuted at  once  its  prKclicability  and  its 
safety.  The  petitioners  recollected,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  that  they  were  not 
wilaoriit  a  govemraient  which,  with  all  its 
defects,  was  still  worthy  of  their  confidence 
and  affifction:  they  did  not,  therefore, 
step  into  their  place  to  legislate  for  them- 
selviea^  bet  looked  up  to  their  wisdom  and 
airthority  to  provide,  as  in  other  cases,  for 
the  common  good.  And  it  was  truly  said 
bv  an  bon.  gentleman,  whose  works  he  had 
already  cited,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
daSg^ous  than  for  parliament  to  take  ad- 
vtntagie  of  the.  inartificial  mode  in  which 
the  .people  express  their  wishes,  or  to  take 
post  upon  thefr  silence. '    If  we  should  be 

*  able*  by  dexterity,  power,  or  intrigue, 

<  to   dSscqppoint  the  expectatiphs  of  our 

<  coBitituents,  what  will  it  avail  us  i    We 

*  shaU  never  be  strong  or  artful  enot^h  to 

<  pasty  or  to  put  b^  the  irresistible  de- 
'  maads  of  our  situation,  which  calls  upon 
'  us  with  a  voice  which  will  be  heard.    If 

*  all  the  nation  are  not  equally  forward  to 
*•  press  Ma  duty  upon  us,  yet  be  assured 

<  that  they  all  ^ually  expect  we  should 

<  perform  it.     The  respectful  aileace  of 

*  those  who  wait  upon  your  pleasure  ought 
'  to  ha  as:  powerful  with  you  as  the  daU  of 

*  thoaa  wno  require  yduk*  aervioe  as  their 

*  ri|^  It  is  not  wise  to  force  the  people 
<lo  spaak  out  aiore  Jdably  idbat  they 

<  ffoinly  mean*' 

Q^  ilhough  too  specific  remedv  was 

cttted  iNTft  ma  gtfitoiBlailure  of  it  was 

tVOL-XXX.]  : 


obvious.  It  obtruded  itself  upon  the  view 
from  the  bare  consideration  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  complamt  was,  that  the  peo- 
ple had  np  control  in  the  choice  of  their 
representatives;  that  they  were  either 
chosen  amidst  riot  and  confusion,  and 
amidst  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  larger 
districts,  or  by  the  absolute  authority  of  a 
few  individuals  in  the  smi^Ier;  that  no 
private  fortune,  even  if  election  were  free^ 
could  bring  up  th^  electors  to  the  poll  at 
a  county  contest,  or  the  abseilt  fireemen 
in  those  numerous  cities  where  the  election 
is  in  the  corporation,  or  stand  the  expense 
of  the  final  issue  in  that  House.  The 
principle  of  the  remedy,  therefore,  must 
present  Itself  to  every  mind  alike,  thoufdi 
difierent  persons  might  differ  in  the  detaua. 
It  could  be  no  other  than  to  simplify  and 
equalise  tJie  franchise  of  Action,  to  make 
each  body  of  electors  too  large  ((x  indi- 
vidual corruption,  And  the  period  of  choice 
too  short  for  temptation,  and,  by  the  sub- 
division of  the  places  of  election,  to  bring 
the  electors  together  without  confusion 
and  Within  every  man's  reach.  Sutely 
this  was  prScticwle. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  time,  against  which 
so  much  h^  been  objected,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  ifevdr  there  was  one  season  more 
critically  favourable  than  another  for  the 
object,  it  wsks  at  thatvery  moment.  When, 
indeed,  th^  arbitrary  monarchy  of  France 
was  fUIiog  down  by  the  exertions  of  a 
great  people,  and  nothing  was  seen  biit 
virtdobs  exertion  and  exultation,  it  migUt 
be  adaottted  that  in  such  a  conjuncture 
mea  nought  run  before  the  mark,  and  ^on- 
found  principles  together  which  .l\ad  no 
connexion.  Such  was  the  alleged,  but 
not  the  proved,  state  of  England  when  his 
bon.  ifriend  gave  notice  last  year  of  Ms 
motidn— tKe  objection  then  had,  therefore^ 
St  If  ast,  2Ljdausibtei  though  not  a  just,  fooa- 
datiod.  "But,  good  God  Tsaid  Mr.  Erskine, 
how  di&rent,  on  the  admission  of  tke'ob- 
jectOTS  to  the  times,  was  the  state  of  the 
cfoiimtry  at  the  present  moment— starting 
back  with  horror  at  the  crimes  and  calami- 
ties of  France,  and  seemii^Iy  forgetting 
all  diltresaes  in  an  enthusiasm  for  their 
own  government!  Surdy  common  sense 
proclaimed  that  to  be  the  boor  of  reforma- 
tion, more  especially  when  it  was  left  to 
themselves  to  originate  and  to  fashion  it. 
So  far  fipom  being  ui^  on  by  the  people 
to  go  too  far,  they  trod  like  men  who 
fiearcd  that  the  cround  would  break  vadsr 
them,  aad  coixfcd  faanUy  be  brought  up  to 
tke  point  which  ^t  uoderBtandings  die- 
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tated*  Let  them  seize,  thereferey  that 
bi^py  and  providential  criMfl  to  do,  with 
popularity  and  safety,  what  to  save  their 
country  must  be  done  at  last :  let  them 
exhibit  to  the  world  the  vessel  of  the  En- 
glish state  riding  amidst  the  stonns  of  the 
world,  held  by  tier  three  equal  anchorsy 
which  keep  her  motionless  and  in  safety 
by  drawing  her  equally  in  their  different 
directions— This  was  the  way  toperpetuate 
the  love  of  monarchy.  If  they  really 
thought  that  a  spirit  of  discontent  walked 
abroad,  and  menaced  the  safety  of  govern- 
ment, let  them  make  haste  to  lav  it,  by 
rendering  government  respectable.  IT 
they  wished  to  expose  and  to  discounte- 
nance the  visions  and  theories  of  the  day, 
and  to  prevent  their  practical  effects,  let 
them  exhibit  to  the  people  of  England,  in 
practice,  the  real  genuine  constitution  of 
their  fathers,  and  give  them  thehapjMness 
which  flows  from  its  administration.  This 
was  the  cure  for  sedition,  and  the  road  to 
content.  He  should  not  farther  detain  the 
House  at  that  late  hour. 

Several  gentlemen  rose  to  speak,  and 
several  called  out  adjourn.  Upon  which 
Mr.  Stanley  moved,  That  the  debate  be 
adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  wished  the  question 
to  be  as  speedily  decided  as  possible ;  but 
as  irom  unavoidable  drcumstances  the 
debate  had  begun  at  a  very  late  hour,  and 
many  gentlemen  were  desirous  of  deliver- 
ing their  sentiments  upon  it,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  adjourn  the  debate. 

The  question  of  sidjourament  being 
put,  the  House  divided:  Ayes,  181; 
Noes,  109. 

Tellers. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

May  7.  The  House  having  resumed  the 
adjourned  debate, 

•  Mr.  Stanley f  who  yesterday  moved  the 
adjournment,  rose  to  state,  that  he  con- 
ceived the  subject  to  be  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  and  made  his  motion  in  or- 
der to  afford  an  opportunity  to  every  mem- 
ber of  ddivering  his  sentiments.  The 
constitution,  consisting  of  three  branches, 

•was,  he  said,  admirably  adapted  topro- 
inote  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion, but  they  had  each  their  distinct  pro- 
-"'•^fc      The  chief  magistrate  woiddna- 


turdy  guard  his  own  prerogatives,  die 
peers  would  watch  over  their  privileges^ 
audit  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of 
Comnoons  would  devote  itself  in  an  espe* 
cial  manner,  to  secure  the  well-being  of 
the  people.     The  Commons  should  not 
wait,  to  be  instr«cted  and  excited  by 
their  constituents  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests, but  they  should  fore-nm  them  in 
every  thing.    If  there  was  danser,  itought 
to  be  discovered,  and  guarded  against  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  representative 
body.    If  disorders  prevailed  in  the  con- 
stitution, it  belonged  to  them  to  apply  the 
remedy ;  or  if  pJliatives  were  neeeasary, 
they  were  the  most  proper  to  m^j  them. 
The  reform  of  parliament  should  proceed 
from  the  parliament  itself,  if  a  reform  was 
necessary.      He  declined  entering  into 
the  question,  whether  that  House  requir- 
ed  any  amendment  in  the  state  of  its  re- 
presentation :    if  he  were  called  upon  to 
speak  his  sentiments,  he  should  not  hesi* 
tate  to  say  that  it  did  require  it,  but  it 
was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  consider 
whether  this  was  the  fit  time  for  it.  Many 
things  might  be  proper  under  particular 
circimutanoes  which  would  be  ni^ly  im- 
proper in  a  difierent  situation,    jnis  was 
a  season  of  war,  alarm,  and  internal  dis- 
quietude ;   men's  passions  were  inflamed, 
and  the  best  disposed  were  not  in  a  tem- 
per to  agitate  great  dumges.    He  did  not 
allude  to  the  affiur*  of  France ;   whatever 
their  princifrfes  were,  he  knew  that  Ei^ 
lishmen  lo^  their  liberty,  and  adorra 
the  constitution.    But  heats  and  animosi- 
ties had  lately  unfortunately  prevailed  in 
thu  country,  to  such  a  degree*  that  he 
feared  this  was  not  the  time  to  agttatetbe 
q^ucstion.      He  admitted  that  the  execu- 
tive powermost  have  acontrolsomewfaere, 
and  that  House  was  certainly  the  place  for 
it;  but  sooner  than  risk  the  dangers  of 
innovation  at  improper  seasons,  he  would 
consent  for  a  tune,  especialljr  uqder  a 
mild  government,  to  have  hit  liberties 
suspended.      Under  an  Aurriius,  or  an 
Henry  the  4th,  he   would    prefer   the 
abridgment  of  his  freedom  to  thoae  vio- 
lences that  were  ever  attendant  upon  re- 
volutions.     Althoueh  he  was  a  steady 
friend  to  a  reform  of  parliament^  he  de- 
sired it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  so 
under  some  modifications.      He  entirely 
diffisred  firom  those  gentlemen  who  wished 
to  extend  ^e  elective  francUae  toalL 
Amendments  were  necessary,  and  when 
the  time  should  coaae  best  adapted  for 
the  purpoie,  hewould  heartily  ooncur  with 
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ihefriendfi  of  liberty  in  pranBatiiig  them. 

Mr.  Buxiom  pmeaata  himself  to  have 
ever  been  the  fnend  of  refohD»  and  should 
certainly,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
were  in  his  mind  such  as  were  compatible 
therewith,  give  it  his  support;  but  he 
thought  the  present  period^  when  we  were 
inyolTed  in  war,  an  unfit  period  for  enter- 
ing mto  any  discussion  upon  the  subject* 
He  thought  it  a  point  of  too  great  nicety 
to  be  tampered  with  in  the  moment.of  un« 
certainty ;  it  should  be  only  entered  upon 
when  the  principles  of  the  people  were 
more  fixed  and  settled  than  they  were  at 
present.  With  regard  to  the  Russian  ar- 
mamenty  he  was  decidedly  of  oninion,  that 
it  was  a  {Kditic  measure,  thousn  the  peo- 
ple exclaimed  against  it ;  and  if  the  mi- 
nister had  not  been  prevented  from  the 
t>rosecutionof  his  pkm,  we  should  not  now 
nave  seen  what  every  sincere  lover  of  li- 
bertjrniust  deplore,  the  downfall  of  the  li- 
berties  of  Poland,  and  the  partition  of  her 
territory  between  ambitious  powers.  At 
present  the  people  at  large  were,  he 
thought,  content  with  their  situation; 
they  had  been  alarmed  by  the  importation 
of  French  principles,  which  tended  to 
confusion,  anarchy,  and  rebellion,  and 
they  would  rather  submit  to  some  incon- 
veniences than  press  the  proposed  reform 
at  the  risk  of  disturbing  tiie  mternal  tran- 
quillity of  the  country ;  were  it  not  so, 
tberecottld  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  table 
of  the  House  would  have  been  covered  by 
petitions  from  every  county  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  when  that  should  take  place, 
he  would  cheerfully  concur  with  their 
wishes.  He  thought  the  present  an  unfit 
time  £br  inquiry,  and  upon  that  ground 
should  oppose  going  into  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dttftcom  Jesaid,  that  he  ever  had  been 
the  firm  friend  and  supporter  of  a  rational 
reform  in  parliament ;  he  had  twice  had  the 
honour  of  seconding  motions  made  by  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Pitt)  upon  that 
sidijecty  though  he  much  feared  at  the 
present  time  he  should  dissent  from  the 
opinion  he  held.  He  was  aorry  to  di&r 
from  him,  because  there  was  no  person 
of  whom  he  entertained  a  higher  opinion, 
or  for  whom  he  had  a  more  smcere  regard 
and,  in  his  opinion,  he  had  merited,  for 
his  support  of^a  parliamentary  reform,  the 
highest  praise— greater  praise,  in  that 
respect,  tnan|  the  right  hon.  ffentlemafi  op- 
posite him  (Mr.  Fox},  who  had  ever  pro- 
fened  himself  the  fnend  of  reform,  but 
had  never  brought  forward  any  specific 
motion  for  that  purpose.    With  re^ird  to 


the  objections  which  had  been  stated 
against  reform,  he  diflbred  widely  from 
the  gentlemen  who  stated  them ;  he  did 
not  see  the  present  period  in  that  alarm* 
ing  point  of  view  in  which  it  had  appeared 
to  other  gentlemen — there  was  nothing 
whidi  he  could  see  in  the  present  time, 
that  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  discussion  of 
any  subject  whatever.  The  other  objec- 
tion which  had  been  urged  seemed  to  him 
equally  frivolous,  namely,  the  disturbances 
wEiich  had  arisen  in  France  from  the  in- 
novations made  in  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment. Dreadful  indeed  would  those 
calamitiesbeto  this  country,  if  they  should 
prevent  us  fron^  protecting  and  support- 
mg  our  liberties,  or  from  entering  into  any 
discussion  upon  the  reform  of  such  abuses 
as  may  have  insinuated  themselves  into 
our  constitution.  It  had  been  predicted 
by  an  eminent  statesman,  the  late  earl 
of  Chatham,  that  the  abuses  of  parlia^ 
ment  must  be  reformed  before  the  end. 
of  the  present  century :  he  was  much  in*, 
clined  to  believe  the  prediction;  for  when 
the  people  raised  their  voice,  they  must 
be  heard.  He  was  well  assured,  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  that  a  reform  was  become  neces- 
sary ;  he  wished  parliament,  therefore,  to 
make  a  merit  ot  granting  what  would 
otherwise  be  forced  from  them.  He  urged 
the  great  benefits  arising  from  well*  timed 
concessions,  and  the  evils  that  might 
thereby  be  avoided.  By  a  well-timed  con- 
cession we  might  have  saved  America ; 
for  if  in  the  mi  commencement  of  our 
disputes  with  that  country,  we  had  con- 
sented to  have  given  up  one  half  of  what 
we  were  afterwards  compelled  to,  we 
might  haveaaved  ourselves  the  loss  of  the 
cofonies,  and thedisgraceof  submission.  If 
Charles  1st  had  made  a  merit  of  granting 
at  first  what  he  was  compelled  at  last  to 
surrender,  he  would  have  preserved  hia 
crown,  and  avoided  the  dismal  catastrophe 
which  followed.— The  plan  proposed  by 
the  hon.  mover  appeared  to  nim  to  lean 
rather  too  much  to  the  principle  of  popu- 
lar representation.  Though  he  was  an 
admirer  of  rational  reform,  he  could  not 
assent  to  a  measure  of  this  kind.  The  late 
Mr.  Flood  had  some  years  ago  introduced 
a  plan  of  reform,  which,  in  most  respects 
met  his  approbation ;  it  was  very  dinerent 
from  the  present  plan.  He  should,  how- 
ever, yote  for  the  motion. 

Sir  William  Young  fdieitated  himself 
upon  the  advantage  which  he  then  pos- 
sMed  in  addreesiDg  Umaelf  to  those  who 
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had  faeen  eteetdd  to  tfiat  Home  by  penooft 
of  the  description  thathehoped  woulderer 
ei^o^  the  right  of  sending  members  to 
parhament.  If  the  present  measure  sboald 
lie  adopted,  he  had  little  hopes  of  a  pa* 
tient  hearing  by  a  house  that  should  be 
elected  by  those  who  seemed  to  be  peou* 
liarly  favoured  by  the  petition  tint  gave 
rise  to  this  debate.  He  had  uniformly 
maintained  one  opinion  since  he  began  his 
pdliticai  career,  namely,  that  the  country 
nwi  too  much  of  a  commercial  turn,  and 
that  its  commerce  would  soon  become 
more  than  a  match  fiw  its  virtues.  He 
rejected  the  cautious  manner  in  which  the 
business  was  treated  yesterday,  and.  he 
meant  to  speak  out  nlamly  and  ^y.  The 
petitioners  proposed  a  measure  thai  efi* 
dently  tended  to  throw  weight  into  a  scale 
lliat  pr^onderated  too  much  already. 
Were  it  not  for  burgee  tenvre  borouglis, 
and  others  that  were  bought.  [Hear, 
Iiear!]<^SirWiliiam  remiaded  the  Hoiose, 
that  he  had  declared  he  intended  to  speak 
out,  and  therefore  he  would  repeat,  that 
boPSttghsbought  and  controlled  by  men  of 
property  formed  the  odIv  balance  to  the 
eommercial  influenee,  which  was  increas- 
ing by  too  rapid  strides,  and  ought  to  be 
crocked.  The  constitution  of  the  House 
of  CoBunons,  as  at  present  fonned,  was  ah* 
ioltttely  necessanr  to  die  support  of  the 
eonstitution  of  the  kingdoai^  alter  the 
former,  and  the  latter  must  perish.  He 
denied  dutt  true  reptesentation  was  found* 
ed  either  upon  praperty  or  numben  ab* 
atractedly  oonsidemL  A  delegation  of 
anembers  to  that  House  oug^t  ever  to 
consist  of  gentlemen  answering  the  des« 
oriptioo  of  those  whom  he  then  addressed, 
persons  having  one  common  interest  with 
siose  who  sent  them  there.  Sir  William 
Temple,  in  his  aocoumt  of  llie  constitution 
of  the  United  Provinces,  states,  that  there 
is  more  property  in  Amsterdam,  and 
neater  number  in  the  provinoeof  Holland, 
aian  all  ^  others  united,  and  yet  no  ob- 
jections had  ever  been  urged  against  the 
fepresentatton  of  the  whole*  He  was 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  petitions  had 
po  reasonable  foundation,  ana  that  no  al- 
teration ou^ht  ever  to  take  place. 

Sir  William  Milnet  said,  he  had  been  a 
ftiend  to  reform  formerly,  when  that  cause 
had  been  taken  up  •  by  the  county  of 
Yoric,  and  he  woula  be  glad,  either  now, 
or  at  an^  future  time,  to  join  again  in  that 
^itMse,  tf  taken  up  by  the  hon.  member 
for  that  ooQBty  (Mr.  Duhoomhe).  H^ 
ifoke  iattrong^eniaa  of  «be  respiKHdMficy 


of  the  Ssciety  of  the  Friends  ef  the  Peo* 
pie,  but  said,  be  oould  no|gfve  his  vote  at 
this  time  tnfovouf  of  themotioa.  Hecould 
not  do  so  for  this  reason,  that  he  eonceiv* 
ed  the  majority  of  the  voice  of  die  people 
to  be  deadedly  against  it ;  and  the  ben. 
mover  had  himself  stated,  that  laws  must, 
to  bind  all,  be  consented  to  b^  alL  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  petiUOOB  on  tte 
table  spoke  the  sense  of  the  pei^ile ;  he 
was  satisfied  that  any  idea  of^reforas  was« 
at  the  present  moment,  agamst  the  senee 
of  the  peo{de;  and,  for  that  reasofi,he 
must  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  Frandi  said:— Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  but  congratulate  the  fHenda  of 
parliamentary  retbrm,  and  the  country  in 
genaral,  on  the  auspicious  opeang  of 
diis  debate.  The  three  gendemen,  who 
have  spoken  first  this  day,  mensbers  of 
parliament  as  respectable  in  point  of  cha- 
racter and  situation  as  any  who  ait  here, 
and  totally  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
parties,  by  whom  the  present  motion  is 
supported,  have  dedared  tfaeiMidvea 
strongly,  thoueh  generally,  fHenda  to 
the  measure.  1  receive  the  dedarationa 
they  have  so  honourably  made,  as  a 
pledge  of  their  principlesi  and  an  oawn 
of  success.  Tlie  two  first  of  these  ^en* 
demen  have  doubts  about  the  tame. 
They  dunk  we  ought  to  wait  for  a  mord 
fovourable  opportunitjr,  when  they  diall 
be  reedy  to  concur  with  us.  Undoubt- 
edly it  18  for  them  to  judge,  at  what  pe- 
riod they  will  act  I  wish  them  only  to 
recollect  that,  when  this  measure  was  in- 
troduced last  year  we  were  at  peace  with 
all  the  worid,  aad  the  country  was  al- 
lowed to  be  in  fiourisbmg  circumstances. 
The  question,  pat  to  us  then,  was,  why 
are  you  not  satisfied  with  the  advantages 
you  enjoy?  Why  should  you  wish  to 
change  or  improve^  when  all  is  well,  and 
when  apparendy  the  people  are  con- 
tented ?  That  argument  will  not  do  now ; 
but  the  enemies  of  reform  have  another 
in  readiness  to  serve  their  present  turn. 
— They  havedothes  for  all  seasons.  Since 
last  year,  the  state  of  like  kin^om  is 
completely  reversed.  We  are  involved 
in  a  foreign  war,  and  this  war  is  att^ided 
already  with  uncommon  domestic  calami- 
ties. Is  this  a  time  to  think  of  changes 
in  the  constitution?  for  so  l3i^  are 
pleased  to  call  every  measure,  ths^  pro- 
poses to  correct  abuses,  by  revertiag  to 
principles.  Is  this  a  time  to  disturb  or 
Imitate  the  minds  of  the  people^  or  to 
weaken  the  hands -of  garvemment  I  llffise 
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groM  coatradictlpM  ou^to  deMbiM 
another.  It  k  n»t  for  to  suiFev  sck^ 
hostile  and  incoiisieteiit  aigument*  id  act 
ifi  coocertf  as  they  do,  ag«in«t  one  end 
the  same  nwasure.  With  respect  to  times 
and  seasetts,  1  sMA  only  eay  thai,  to 
minds^  uDwittingtodoncht,  alttHMesare 
equally  iBconvenieet  and  inifirsper*  To 
huD,  who  dislikes  the  voyage,  all  the 
inods  of  Heaven  are  equldly  «inprepkioust 
He  looks  for  nothing  but  preleiioes  to 
avoid  it<-^Ttie  hen.  simI  worlhy  repreeen^ 
tadve  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  ]>anceHibe)> 
has  declared  himself  franUyi  and  with- 
out qualification  or  reserve.  He  says  he 
IS  a  friend  to  a  reft^rm  of  parliament 
BOW  and  at  all  tiiiies>  because  it-is  iH>w 
as  necessary  and  as  safe  as  it  can  beat 
any  other  period.  But>  if  the  w»  be 
an  iannediate  objection  to  the  attempt) 
he  tnli^s  that  objection  witl  not  last- long, 
thai  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  subsist 
any  longer  to  the  ruin'  of  the  country. 
He  coosiders  ^e  war,  as  1  &6,  as  ia  it- 
self  a  mischief  enormous.'  Buty  when 
the  anthers  of  it,  not  contented  with  the 
caiaoMties  inseparable  from  war,  ma^e  It 
a  pretence  for  objecting  to  the  only  mea- 
sure tliat  can  restore  and  preserve  the 
oonetitution,  the  only  one  that  can  pre* 
vent  such  ruinous  wars  in  future,  ttien 
indeed  it  is  time  to  remove  this  pernicious 
obstacle  out  of  our  way,  and  put  an  end 
to  this  treacherous  objection.  The  hon. 
baronet^  who  spoke  last,  assures  us  that 
our  i4tA8  of  correcting  abuses  are  vi« 
uonary  and  impracticame ;  that  they  are 
inconsistent  with  that  corrupted  state  of 
maimers  and  morals,  which  riches  and 
Joxury  have  introduced  ii\to  the  nation, 
that  the  -country  is  too  great  &  merchant 
to  he  honest,  that  we  are  too  cpmmet- 
dal  for  our  virtues,  and  this  he  sajrs  hi 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain^ 
in  the  presence,  of  the  representatives 
of  iJie  first  coannercial  nation  it^  the 
world ;  and  this  he  says,  while  his  own 
personal  independence  stands  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  fortune  derived  from  the  very, 
sources  of  industry  and  commercp. 
[Here  Mr.  FVancis  was  caUed  to  order  by 
sir  William  Young.]  I  do  msute  the  hon. 
baronet,  I  had  no  ttioughts  of  giving  him 
oifence.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself 
with  observing  generally,  what  I  am  coji- 
vinced  is  true,  that  commerce  in  itself, 
and  conducted  on  its  true  principles,  as 
it  has  been  in  this  country,  excepting  al- 
ways one  spurious  and  £shonoumrle 
bnmdh  of  h/bu  no  tendency  to  cor- 


rupt or  degside  chedttraeter  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  engaged  in  it;  but  thai)  on 
the  contfury,  by  making^liem  apply  their 
faculties  to  active  ocevpationsy  it-heeps 
them  out  of  vice,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  cMnmence  expands  her  operafttoas, 
their  real  tendency  is,  to  enlarge,  to  en- 
lighten^ and  to  improve  the  mind.  But^ 
if  the  fhctwere  otherwise,  what  oonclo- 
sion  would  be  draw  from  it  ?  Would  he 
have  us  abandon  the  resources  of  oca> 
traded  Would  he  risk  the  loss  or  dimi- 
nution of  those  revenues^  which  alone  can 
sopport  the  present  war^  in  order  to 
mend  our  morals?  It  may  possibly  be 
true,  as  he  says,  that  we  are  too  com* 
mercial  for  our vtrtaes ;  but  lam  afiWd 
that  our  present  situation  calls  for  every 
contributioti,  with  which  commerce  eB» 
supply  us^  s«d  that  neither  dbe  virtuea 
nor  the  resources  of  the  landed  hiterest 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ei^cpun** 
tcT  the  expenses,  the  debts,  and  the  db- 
tresses,  which  the  present  pe^rniciotHr 
w«r  is  likely  to  bring  idong  wltn  it.  Bu(3 
these  incidentd  re&ctions  have  canied) 
me  too  far  from  the  question  beforeti^. 
It  is  time  I  should  return  to  the  purpose* 
for  wfaidi  I  rose. 

Stf,  I  voted  against  the  a4]0UTttmexit 
last  night,  for  other  reasons,  hut  ptinci* 
pally  because  I  was  desirous  of  adverting 
to  some  passages  in  a  very  if^geniou^ 
speech  made  by  a  right  hon.  iKend'  of 
mine  ^Mr.  Windhahi),  while  they  wero 
fVesh  m  my  memory.  However,  as  this 
is  a  continued  debate,  I  believe  I  diall 
be  strictly  in  order,  in  referring  to  what 
be  said,'  as  far  as  my  mef^ory  will  serve 
me.  I  know  myself  and  him  too  wdl,  to* 
think  of  enterii^  into  a  competition  of 
any  kind  with  my  right  hon.  fhend.  Be- 
tween him  and  me^  a  hostile  contest,  t 
^m  surci  can  never  happen.  My  inten- 
tion is  not  to  provoke  an  unfrieml!^  dif^ 
forence,  but  to  solicit  an  amicable  discus* 
sifnij  such  as  those  with  which  he  has 
of^en  favoured  me,  on  other  subjects,' 
and  in  happier  times.  If  I  Should  appear, 
to  question  his  judgment,  to  condmt  his 
opinions,  or,  in  this  single  instance,  and 
on  this  occasion  only,  to  undervalue  his 
eloquence,  no  man,  I  trust,  wiR  suspect 
me  of  the  folly  ofpretendiag  to  ap  equa- 
lity with  him.  The  rank  and  quaHnca- 
tions  of  men  should  be  measured  by  their 
pretensions.     To    imagination    or   elo* 

Juence,   I  have  none.    But  I  wifi  not 
escead  so  low  as  to  pro&ss  that  I  have^ 
no  jodgmisnt,  bo  judlchd  ftcuhy  what- 
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ever  to  examine  or  pronotinQe  upon  the 

genius  and  eloqueQC#  of  others.  It  would 
e  a  poor  affectation  to  stultify  myself  for 
the  sake  of  a  comparison  in  fiivour  of  any 


I  cannot  follow  my  right  hon»  friend 
in  the  endless  ei^cursions  of  his  rapid 
imagination.  Sometimes  he  soars  so  hieh 
into  the  regions  of  the  air,  that  it  woiud 
require  the  eye  and  the  wing  of  an  eagle 
to  pursue  hmi*  Then  down  he  drops, 
with  eoual  rapidity,  from  heaven  to  eaith» 
to  thedepthsof  the  sea,and  to  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  I  cannot  fly,  nor  swim, 
nor  dire  as  he  does.  But  if,  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  will  condescend  to  restrain  the 
pretumatural  activity  of  his  mind,  or  re- 
serve  it  for  occasions,  in  which  fimcy 
ought  properly  to  predominate  over  rea^ 
8on»-*if  be  will  descend  from  these  alti- 
tudes, and  meet  us  on  plain  level  ground, 
&r  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  plain  ter- 
restrial question,  not  of  abstract  specu- 
lation, not  of  theories  untried,  but  of 
practical  prudence;  then,  Sir,  he  shall 
find  me  as  ready  to  be  guided  by  his  wis- 
dom, as  ever  I  have  been  to  listen  to  his 
eloquence.  On  this  subject,  of  all  othm, 
he  IS  most  strictly  bound  by  his  duties 
to  satisfy  my  understanding.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  in  my  judgment,  he  has 
not  filled  up  the  dimensions  of  his  mind. 
Be  has  been  eloquent  and  brilliant ;  but 
as  to  tbe  purpose,  and  business,  and 
duty  of  the  debate,  he  has  totally  failed. 
On  this  head,  I  have  many  complaints  to 
make  of  him;  but  he  may  be  sure  that  I 
shall  never  appeal  against  him  to  any  man 
but  himself.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I 
accuse  my  right  hon.  friend,  in  his  own 
court,  of  bad  taste  in  the  composition  of 
some  of  his  late  spee<;bes,  particularly 
the  last  Let  the  occasion,  tne  subject, 
the  argument,  be  what  it  may,  he  has 
but  one  way  of  treating  it.  War  and 
peace,  the  repair  of  a  turnpike,  the  bet- 
ter government  of  nations,  the  direction 
of  a  canal*,  and  the  security  of  the  consti- 
tution, are  all  alike  in  his  contemplation. 
The  French  revolution  is  an  answer  to 
every  thing ;  the  French  revolution  is  his 
everlasting  tbeme,  the  universal  remedy, 
the  grand  specific,  the  never-failing  pa- 
nacea, the  peroetual  burthen  of  his  song; 
and  with  this  ne  treats  us  from  day  to 
day;  a  cold,  flat,  insipid  hash  of  the 
same  dish,  perpetually  served  up  to  us  in 
different  shapes,  till  at  last,  with  all  his 
cookery,  the  taste  revolts,  the  palate 
sickens  at  it.  Has  be  no  choice  of  topics? 


Haa  he  lost  the  fertili^  of  his  mmd  ? 
Ate  the  sources  of  his  nnagination  dried 
up  or  exhausted  ?  Has  he  no  way  of  op- 
posing •  reform  of  corruptions  and  abuses 
in  our  own  system,  but  by  telling  us  in- 
cessantly what  mischiefs  have  been  done 
by  madmen  in  another  couniiy,  acting 
in  circumstances  totally  diffisrent  from 
ours !  Has  he  no  other  way  to  convince 
and  satisfy  sober  Englishmen,  debating 
on  a  great  and  serious  interest  of  their 
own,  out  by  warning  them  against  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  the  French  I  Let 
me  entreat  my  right  hon.  friend,  %£  his 
wit  and  wisdom  be  fairly  worn  out  in  the 
service,  to  console  us  at  least  with  a  Httle 
variety.  I  know  he  is  a  pivilej^ed  person* 
I  know  with  what  favour  he  is  beard  at 
present.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  generous 
m  him  to  persecute,  as  he  does,  so  pa- 
tient an  audience.  But  these  are  trifles. 
I  have  a  heavier  charge  affainst  my  ri|^t 
hon.  friend,  of  which  he  nimself  shall  be 
the  ludge ;  for  the  confidence  I  repose  in 
his  honour  and  in  his  virtue  is  unbounded. 
I  accuse  him  of  suppression  of  evidence 
in  the  very  statement  of  his  own  favourite 
argument,  of  palpable  partiality  and  in- 
justice to  us,  to  toe  French,  and  to  him- 
self. The  eminence  of  his  mind  ought 
to  give  him  a  commanding  view  of  every 
part  of  every  subject,  to  which  he  a]^ 
plies  it.  If  the  French  revolution  be  lus 
theme,  I  expect  it  from  his  personal  ho- 
nour, I  demand  it  from  his  justice,  that 
be  will  bring  the  whole  of  the  questioa 
impartially  before  us.  I  cannot  suffer 
him  to  confine  the  comprehensive  powers 
of  his  superior  understanding  to  narrow 
imperfect  views  of  so  ^reat  a  subject  of 
meditation  and  instruction.  I  deny  that 
there  is  any  fair,  any  rational  condusion 
to  be  drawn  from  toe  circumstances  of 
the  French  revolution  to  the  situation  of 
this  country.  The  people  of  England 
neither  want  the  warning  nor  the  lesson. 
^  But  let  him  state  it  so,  if  he  pleases. 
Give  us  the  example,  but  give  it  to  us 
entire.  Is  it  fair,  is  it  honest,  is  it  truly 
instructive,  to  insist  upon  the  mischief^ 
which  the  French  revolution  has  produced, 
and  to  keep  out  of  our  siffht  the  original 
enormous  misdiief,  iriiicn  produced  the 
revolution?  What  use,  what  benefit,  what 
lesson,  am  I  to  derive  from  a  bare  know- 
ledge of  the  efiect,if  the  cause  of  thatefect 
be  carefully  concealed  from  me?  Let  him 
bring  the  case  completely  before  us,  and 
then  I  shall  leave  nim  at  liberty  to  load 
whatever  part  of  it  he  may  think  the  most 
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odiom  hi  the  instance,  or  most  dangerous 
ip  the  example.  He  cannot  paint  to  me 
the  horrible  crimes  and  calamities  with 
which  the  Frendi  revolution  has  been  at- 
tended, without  carrying  back  my  mind 
to  the  source  and  origin  of  those  evils 
—to  that  infenvi]  d^otism,  under  whose 
rod  a  mild  and  g^erotis  people  have  been 
perverted  into  a  nation  of  savages.  Such 
was  the  school,  the  master,  and  the  edu- 
cation«  What  scholars  did  he  exp^t 
from  it  ?  If  he  states  the  premises  fairly, 
and  argues  regularly  from  them,  I  care 
not  to  what  length  he  carries  the  deduc- 
tion ;  his  conclusion  must  be  mine.  The 
frait  has  been  bitter  indeed,  and  blasted 
be  the  tree  that  produced  it  I  These  are 
the  grand  comprehensive  lessons,  ^ich 
I  expected  from  the  genius  and  wisdom 
of  my  right  hon.  friend.  In  me,  it  is  no 
flattery,  no  compliment  to  acknowledge 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  his  mind. 
He  knows  how  little  I  value  these  advan- 
tages in  themselves.  The  atnlities  of 
eminent  men  are  their  weapons,  not  their 
merits ;  let  us  see  what  use  they  make  of 
them.  How  has  it  happened,  how  was  it 
possible,  that  of  all  tne  important  reflec- 
tions, suggested  by  the  events  which  have 
happened  in  France,  the  only  one  really 
applicable  to  the  instruction  of  those 
whom  it  concerns  in  this  country,  should 
have  escaped  him !  I  mean  to  state  it  in 
the  form  of  a  supposition  only,  and  leave 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  and  applied  by 
every  man  to  his  own  use. 

We  have  seen  the  consequence  in  France 
of  driving  a  submissive  people  to  the  vio« 
lent  application  of  extreme  remedies  to 
extreme  disorders.  Let  me  ask  my  rieht 
hon.  friend,  or  any  man,  who  knows  what 
the  internal  state  of  France  was  for  a  few 
years  before  the  late  convulsions,  whether 
if,  at  any  earlier  period,  suppose  for  ex- 
ample at  the  accession  of  Louis  the  six- 
teenth, there  had  been  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue enoueh  in  the  constituted  powers  and 
orders  ot  the  kingdom,  in  the  ministers 
of  the  executive  power,  in  the  nobility, 
in  the  clergy^  in  the  parliaments,  to  have 
granted  some  reasonable,  though  mode- 
rate relief  to  the  people,  to  nave  cor- 
rected some  of  the  most  intolerable  abuses 
in  the  government,  to  have  surrendered 
some  part  of  their  own  invidious,  oppres- 
ave,  and  very  often  useless  privileges  with 
a  good  grace — whether,  in  that  case,  he 
does  not  thbk  it  probable  that  the  ruin, 
which  their  obstmate  adherence  to  the 
established  system  has  brought  on  them- 


selves, and  on  their  counCry,  would  have 
been  prevented?  For  myself  I  can  af- 
firm, that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  human 
mind  to  feel,  on  such  a  subject,  a  convic« 
tion  more  decided  and  complete  than  I 
do,  that,  if  the  prudent  concessions  I 
allude  to,  had  been  made  in  time,  the  mo« 
narchy  of  France  at  this  hour  would  have 
stood  untouched,  and  that  the  hierarchy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  law,  instead  of  being 
crushed  and  demolished  as  they  have  been^ 
would  have  remamed  in  their  places  un« 
moved,  with  no  material  diminution  either 
of  profit  or  splendor,  and  certainly  with 
grrater  security  than  ever.  They  yielded 
at  last,  but  at  last  it  was  too  kite.  Upon 
us,  I  hope,  the  example  of  their  conduct 
and  its  consequences  will  not  be  thrown 
away. 

I  have  imneached  the  taste  and  justice 
of  my  right  non.  friend.  But  I  have  an* 
other  appeal  to  make  to  his  personal  spirit, 
which  I  Imow  to  be  as  high  as  belongs  to 
any  man.  Let  me  intreat  him  to  consider, 
whether  it  be  consistent  with  his  charac- 
ter, to  exhibit  so  much  courage,  where 
there  is  so  little  provocation  or  occasion 
for  it.  On  the  crimes  committed  in 
France  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  enlarge ; 
but  to  what  purpose?  Who  is  there  in 
this  House  to  be  convinced  or  converted 
on  that  subject?  He  may  flourish  his 
sword  in  perfect  safety  on  this  ground, 
as  all  men  may  do,  who  have  nobody  to 
contend  with.  Certainly  he  will  meet 
with  no  opposition,  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  hearty  concurrence  in  me  and 
every  person  with  whom  I  have  the  ho- 
nour of  acting  in  this  place.  With  all 
his  imi^nation  I  defy  him  to  conceive, 
with  all  his  eloquence  I  de^  hfm  to  ex- 

Sress,  a  deeper  sensation  of  disgust  and 
etestation,  than  all  of  us  have  felt  at  the 
abominable  scenes  which  have  lately  been 
exhibited  al  Paris. 

My  right  hon,  friend  must  now  permit 
me  to  lay  another  instance  of  iniustice  to 
his  charge— extraordinary  indeed  in  its  na- 
ture, though  not  very  important  in  its  ef- 
fect; and  this  shall  be  the  last.  The  House 
have  heard  him,  with  every  pleasure  that 
belongs  to  astonishment,  while  he  ranged 
over  Uie  whole  circuit  of  human  science, 
and  elided  through  everv  region  of  the 
menu  as  well  as  the  intellectual  world  ; 
through  ethics,  mechanics,  pneumatics, 
hydraulics,  geo^aphy,  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, and  lopc ;  through  ail  the  polite 
arts,  of swimmmg,  flyins,  Duming,  skaiting, 
divmg;  the  learning  ofhis  library,  and  the 
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weditBriogn of hb daset.  Oaoaesubjeci 
atone  he  hiB  studiously  mftiotaiiied  a  most . 
deUofile  merve*  The  unfortunate  motieo 
po  vour  tal^kt  as&r  asI^maUeto  re- 
cc^Iecty  has  never  been  blest  wiUi  %  sii^le 
yion^nt'of  his  atteatioa.  On  the  actual 
autijeet  of  the  ddiate,  you  m^  find  him 
every  where  but  at  home.  Oae  would 
have  thougl)€»  Sirs  that  the  power  of  Invea- 
tioa  could  have  aidded  nothing  to  the  ca- 
riosity of  ^is  proceediQg.  Other  nen^ 
perhaps*  with  industry  and  resolution, 
«ni^t  have  stated  the  premises,  and  ap- 
plied them  to  the  question  as  accuraftdy 
as  he  has  done..  But  it  was  reserved  tm 
the  genius  of  my  hon.  friend  to  discover 
a  connexion  between  those  premises,  and 
the  conolusion  he  has  drawn  from  them. 
After  giving  the  House  a  specimen  of  his 
fikill  in 'every  department  of  abstract  sci- 
ence) of  the  depth  of  his  theories,  SAd  the 
extent  of  his  speculations,  without  be- 
fitowk^  a  single  glance  on  the  simple 
<|ttestioni  wheuier  we  shall  or  shall  not 
appoint  a  eommittee  to  eoasider  the  peti^ 
tiOB,  my  hon.  friend  turns  short  upon  tis, 
and  says,  look  you,  gentlemen,  I  am  a 
plain  piraetical  man.  I  take  thii^  as 
they  are.  My  opinions  are  founded  on 
expeneace.  It  is  you,  pbflosophers,  you 
theorists,  you  metaphysicians,  who  have 
done  all  the  wisohier,  and  would  do  much 
more,  if  you  were  not  counteracted  by 
simple,  solid)  experiment^  understand- 
ings, such  as  miAe !  I  beh'eve,  «ir,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  a  more  noble  instance, 
than  this,  of  bold  and  vigorous  incon- 
gruity, a  more  intrepid  Sispartdey  as  I 
think  tftie  Spaniards  caU  it,  is  not  to  be 
fo«dQd  in  nK>dem  or  anciient  eloquence. 

In  the  course  of  tins  debate  some  re- 
marks have  been  made  on  the  petition  on 
your  table,  and  some  invidious  inquiries 
about  the  persons,  who  have  signed  it. 
Allow  me  to  answer  them  by  stating  the 
*•--*      Undoubteffly,    Sir,  if  they,  who 
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have  prepared  this  petition,  had  thou^ 
that  the  authority  of  numbers  would  be 
useful  to  strengthen  the  remonstrances  it 
contains,  or  to  enforce  the  prayer  of  it, 
they  might  easily  have  contrived  to  get  it 
signed  by  many  thousands.  But,  ifthey 
IimI  done  so,  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence?  We  should  immediately 
have  been  told,  and  I  think  with  reason^ 
I'  You  have  broug^  us  a  k>ng,  l^^oured, 
intricate  representation,  signed  by  mul* 
titudes,  who  could  not  possibly  have  reed 
i^  or  known  wh^  they  were  signing." 
Foreseeuig  lUs  rsflsciion,  we  b^e  taken 


a  wiser  ooone.  The  petition  itf  fligned 
by  a  few ;  but  by  no  man,  who  has  net 
read  it,  who  does  not  understand  the  con- 
tents, and  is  not  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it.  The  quality  of  the  petitioners  too, 
I  presume,  will  bethought  to  entitle  them 
to  attention.  It  \a  ncjLmat  I  regard  tbeK 
fhctitious  distinctions  layself;  but  they, 
wha  do,  may  be  assured  that  the  naajoritj 
of  the  petitioners  J  know,  and  all  of  then, 
I  believe,  are  gentlemen  who,  in  point  of 
rank  and  fortune,  are  on  a  level  with  the 
generalitv  of  this  House,  and  thai,  if  I 
had  not  been  precluded  by  my  sitaatioa 
in  parliament,  I  should  have  been  proud 
of  signing  it  myself,  and  even  havedairaed 
it  as  the  post  of  honour  to  have  tak»imy 
station  among  the  foremost  in  the  m. 
I  have  no  earthly  personal  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  measure.  On  the  cootiary, 
the  agitation  of  this  question  has  been  to 
me  the  source  of  infinite  p^sonal  un- 
ea«ne6»;  of  coldness,  distance,  «id  sepa- 
ration in  private  life,  where  once  the 
warmest  iriendship  and  affection  have 
iBubsxsted ;  but  my  heart  and  mind  go  with 
the  measure,  and  while  there  ia  hope,  I 
never  shall  abandon  it. 

An  hon.  gentleman  ( Mr.  Jei^naon), 
I  think,  observed  last  nieht,  tliat,  in  fact, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  so  general  s 
remedy  as  that  which  the  petition  aimed 
at.  He  did  not  deny  that  corroptios 
existed  in  the  election  of  the  House  of 
Coiomons ;  but  in  part»  he  defended  the 
practice  ias  a  thing  tolerable  in  itself,  aod 
for  the  rest,  he  assured  us,  that  the  worst 
part  of  the  abuses  in  question  were  gra> 
dually  decreasing ;  that,  as  the  instances 
occurred,  they  would  he  successiv^v  cor- 
rected, and  that»  let  the  evil  be  what  it 
would,  this  was  the  best  way  of  removing 
it.  That  hon.  gentleman  will  pardon  me, 
if,  with  longer  experience  and  observatlca 
of  the  subject,  I  aifier  from  him  about  the 
fact.  I  B^rm,  with  certain  knowledge, 
that  corruption  has  been  for  many  years, 
and  is  in  a  state  of  progression;  that  is, 
from  the  revolution  to  Uiis  hour.  Hov 
it  stands  now,  I  need  not  attempt  to 
explain;  for  I  am  in  the  company  of 
those,  who  understand  the  subject  as  well 
as  I  do.  But  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  what  the  situation  of  pap- 
liamentary  bribery  and  corruption  was  ia 
this  country  about  twenty  years  a^o. 
The  instance  is  curious  and  the  authonty 
unfjuesdonable.  I  take  it  firom  a  letter 
written  by  the  late  earl  of  Chesterfield  to 
his  fiOUi  never  intended  to  be  node  piddio, 
$ 
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and  uncoimeeted  with  party  Tiewt  df  my 
kmdf  eren  tliose  of  the  tkne  he  liyed  in  ^— 
^  Since  that  I  hsive  heard  no  more  of  it, 
which  made  me  look  out  for  some  v^ial 
bovough ;  and  I  spoke  to  a  bcMrough  lob- 
her,  and  offered  fiye-and-tt^eqty  hundred 
pounds  for  a  secure  seat  in  parliament ; 
Dtit  he  laughed  at  my  ofer,  and  said  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  borough  to 
be  had  now ;  for  the  ridi  East  and  West 
Indians  had  secured  them  all>  at  the  inte 
of  three  thousand  pounds  at  least ;  but 
■lany  at  four  thousimd ;  and  two  or  three 
that  he  knew,  at  five  thousand/' 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  times  are 
mended.  Sir,  for  myself  I  can  only  pro*- 
test,  that  I  have  some  reason  to  tnink 
otherwise.  So  far  from  any  fi^  having 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  boroughs,  I 
beUeve  it  never  was  higher  than  it  has 
been  lately,  and  that  the  most  unfair  ad- 
vantages have  been  taken,  by  dealers  and 
chapmen,  of  customers  in  particular  situa- 
tions.— I  have  heard  of  a  worthy  gentle- 
man  who,  after  having  made  bis  torgain 
for  five  thousand  pounds,  without  being 
known  to  the  other  party,  was  charged 
six  thousand  as  soon  as  his  name  was  dis- 
covered, and  merely  because  the  proprie* 
tor  of  the  commodity  would  not  take 
less  from  an  honest  gentleman,  who  had 
existed  in  the  East  Indies.  You  willallow, 
Sir,  that  the  worthy  person  I  aUude  to 
was  hardly  treated  m  that  a&ir.^-I  give 
you  this  instance,  out  of  many,  as  a  proof 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  abuse*  You  see, 
by  lord  Chesterfidd's  letter,  how  th« 
case  stood  twenty  years  ago.  Do  you 
seriously  believe  that  the  purity  of  bo* 
rough  mongers,  and  the  morals  of  the 
electors  of  Great  Britain,  are  mended 
sbce  that  time?  that  the  commodity  is 
not  so  scarce,  or  the  demand  for  it  not  so 
oonsideraUe  as  it  has  becin  heretofore? 
On  that  point,  I  can  give  you  nothing  but 
my  own  opinion  and  conviction,  and  I 
shall  give  it  to  you  now  in  the  solemn 
adopted  language  of  parliament,  that  cor- 
ruption  "  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
emit  to  be  diminished." 

The  Earl  of  Momingtan  said,  that  his 
objections  applied  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
mmtaDoe  or  the  measure  which  was  the 
subject  of  this  debate ;  but  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  complain  of  the  particular 
form  in  which  it  had  been  introduced  into 
the  House.  Every  propositio*  containing 
a  specific  plan  for  altering  the  frame  of 
parliament,  must  involve  many  intricate 
questions  of  detail^  and  must  lead  to  the 
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oonslderation  of  «yariely  of  conmiilieated 
and  minute  provisions.-^ The  discussion 
of  such  a  detail  had' been  sometimes  sup^ 
posed  to  o&r  the  most  sidvantageout 
ground  of  opposition,  which  couM  be 
desir^  by  those  who  were  determined  to 
resist  the  introduction  of  all  new  projects 
of  representation,  and  to  maintain  the 
constitution  of  parliament  on  its  old  foun<' 
dotions.  For  his  part,  he  desired  no  suck 
advantage  in  this  argument.  He  rejoiced* 
that  on  this  occasion  no  specific  plan  had 
been  proposed,  which,  ehnev  by  the  nam^ 
ber  and  variety  of  its  defects,  of  by  the  . 
plausible  appearance  of  some  subor^nate 
parts,  migtit  divert  the  atteation  of  the 
House  m>m  that  great,  leading,  and 
preliminary  ouestion,  on  which  he  was 
anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fix  the' 
minds  of  thos6  who  heard  him,  «<  Is  it 
necessary  for  flie  public  good  ta  make 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  fta&ie  of 
parliament?'' 

The  hon.  gentleman  who  presented  the 
petition  had  held  an  open  and  a  bold  lan-^ 
guage,  and  his  candour  in  that  respect  de« 
served  adcnowledgment:  he  had  |rfain1y 
avowed,  that  if  the  committee  should  be 
granted,  and  if  adequate  remedies  should 
be  applied  to  the  grievances  aHeged  in 
the  petition,  the  event  must  be  «  a  change 
in  the  government  of  the  country.*'  By  a 
change  in  the  government,  the  hon.  gen« 
fleman  could  not  intend  merely  a  change 
in  the  administration :  he  was,-  undoubtemy, 
incapable  of  proposing  to  the  nation,  to 
alter  the  whote  order  of  the  represeatation 
in  pariiament  for  a  purpose  so  unworthy 
as  that  of  transferring  power  from  the 
hands  of  any  party  to  those  of  another ; 
he  could  not  intend  to  pursue,  by  such 
means,  an  end  comparatively  so  triviaK 
His  purpose,  therefore,  is  something  of  a 
more  serious  and  durable  nature;  it  is  to 
diange,  not  the  administration  duly,  but 
the  very  genius  and  spirit  of  the  British 
government;  to  separate  those  elementary 
principles  of  monarchy,  of  aristocracy, 
and  or  democracy,  which  «re  now  mixed 
and  blended  in  the  frame  of  this  Housr, 
and  by  combining  them  again,  according 
t&  some  new  and  difierent  rule  of  propoT<» 
tion,  to  create  a  system,  of  which  we  at 
present  know  nothing  more,  than  thi^t  it  19 
to  be  new  in  its  texture,  and  wholly  dift 
forent  in  its  efiect  from  the  existing  order 
of  our  happy  constitution.  A  project  so 
stated,  and  of  such  extent,  has  not  been 
agitated  in  parliament  during  the  present  , 
century;  ana  it  ia^aduty  which  we  dlowe 
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to  the  present  and  to  succeeding  times^  to 
pause*  and  to  deliberate  with  me  utmost 
cautfon*  before  we  consent  even  to  take 
^  the  first  step  towards  a  measure  of  such 
'  powerful  effect,  and  of  such  lasting  con- 
sequences. Before  we  part  with  ^those 
foundations  on  which  the  government  has 
lieen  so  long  settled,  it  becomes  us  to  re- 
collect what  that  is  which  we  are  about  to 
destroy,  and  to  ascertam,  as  far  as  human 
foresight  can  enable  us,  what  is  likely  to 
be  substituted  in  its  place. 

Lord  Monington  said,  he  would  state, 
as  disUnctlv  a^  he  could,  the  several 
questions  which  occurred  to  his  mind  as 
necessary  to  be  carefully  examined  in  the 
earliest  stage  6f  this  deliberation.  In  the 
first  place,  we  ought  to  examine  what  is 
the  nature,  extent,  and  value  of  the  prac- 
tical benefits  which  the  people  actually 
enjoy  under  the  present  nrame  of  parlia- 
ment  I  and  whether  they  are  so  evidently 
unconnected  with  the  present  frame  of 
parliament,  that  an  alteration  of  it  could 
not  possibly- endanger.their  continuance  i 
In  the  next  place,  what  is  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  practical  grievances  now 
alleged? — whether  they  can  reasonably 
be  imputed  to  any  defect  in  the  frame  o£ 
parliament  —  and  if  they  can,  whether 
they  are  of  such  weight  and  importance/ 
as  to  overbalance  me  benefits  actuidlj 
enjoyed  by  the  people  i  And  lastly^  m 
there  a  (reasonable  prospect  that  such  a 
ffovemment  is  likely  to  oe  substituted  in 
tlie  place  of  the  present,  as  shall  better 
aecure  the  benefits  actually  enjoyed  by 
the  people,  or  afford  a  more  certain  and 
effectual  protection  agamst  the  grievances 
of  which  the  petitions  complain  ? 

In  considering  the  first  question,  no 
argument  is  necessary  to  persuade  the 
House  of  the  real  existence  of  those  emi- 
nent and  substantial  advantages  which,  for 
more  than  a  century,  have  been  universally 
felt,  acknowledged,  and  under8tood,in  this 
happy  and  flourishing  nation.  To  enu- 
merate them  Vill  be  sufficient:  and  no 
man  can  hear  them  named  without  feeling 
m  due  sense  of  their  value.  We  know, 
that  in  many  other  countries  a  laree  share 
of  political  power  has  been  directly  exer- 
cised by  the  peoj^le.  The  form  of  all 
auch  governments  is,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  free;  but  the  prac- 
tical result  has  often  been  the  most  odious 
and  intolerable  tyranny;  and  never,  under 
any  distribution  of  political  power,  of 
which  the  memory  has  readied  us,  or  of 
which  we  now  see  the  operation,  have  the 


true  ends  of  society  been  so  effiBCiually 
accomplished,  or  so  long  preaerved,  as 
under  that  government,  which  it  is  the 
professed  design  of  this  motion  U>  changie. 
IJnder  that  government,  the  life  €)i  eveiy 
individual  is  ^^ured  by  the  mild  aiftd  equal 
spirit  of  the  law;  by  the  pure  administration 
of  justice,  by  the  admirable  institution  t£ 
juries;  and  by  the  gracious  and  eqoitt- 
ble  exercise  of  that  prerogative,  which  is 
the  brightest '  ornament  of  tfa^  Bntiih 
crown,  Uie  power  of  mitigating  tb^  xi^ib 
of  orimiCial  judgments,  and- of  csauaang  law 
and  justice  to  be  executed  in  mercy. 
Under  that  government,  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  established  on  the  same  founda- 
tions, and  protected  by  the  same  safe- 
guards, which  maintain  the  whole  system 
of  order  in  the  state;  it  is  a  temperate  and 
rational  liberty,  inseparably  connected 
with  all  the  most  sacred  duties  of  society, 
and  while  it*adds  new  force  to  every  cwil, 
every  moral,  and  every  religious  obliga* 
tion,  it  derives  from  them  its  most  power- 
ful activity,  and  its  most  substaattal 
strength.  Resting  on  such  foondaCions, 
and  united  with  cul  the  virtues,  and  with 
all  the  genuine  interests,  both  of  the  mo- 
narch and  of  the  people,  it  has  long  re- 
mained inviolate,  and  it  seems  to  contain 
every  principle  of  stability,  which  can 
enter  into  the  frame  of  any  human  insti- 
tution ;  for  it  can  neither  be  abused  by 
the,  subject,  nor  invaded  by  the  Crown, 
without  equal  hazard  to  the  safety  of  both; 
without  endangering  some  fundamental 
principle  of  private  tranquillity  and  do- 
mestic comfort  on  the  one  hani,  or  with- 
out disturbing  the  harmony  and  impairing 
the  viffour  of  the  monarchy  on  the  other. 
Lord  Momington  next  spoke  of  the  rig^t 
of  property,  a  right  which,  he  said,  wss 
rendered  sacred  by  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
laws,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  constitution 
of  parliament. ' 

These  are  the  principal  advantages 
which  every  subject  of  the  realm  now 
enjoys— -the  safety  of  his  life,  of  his  liberty, 
and  of  his  property ;  and  sorely  these  ad- 
vantages will  not  be  more  lightly  esteemed 
by  a  wise  people,  because  they  are  become 
habitual  oy  long  and  uninterrupted  pos- 
session. They  are,  in  fact,  the  true  > 
sources  of  the  security,  of  the  repose,  and 
of  the  affluence  of  private  life;  and  there- 
fore they  may  justly  be  deemed  the  effici- 
ent and  inm^ediate  causes  of  all  real  hap- 
piness in  society.  These  advantages  are 
confirmed  by  a  peculiar  excellence  in  the 
practical  effect  of  the  present  structure  of 
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Parliament.  Whatever  might  be  con* 
teaded  to  be  the  defective  state  of  the  re- 
preBentation  m  theory,  it  is  an  undeniable 
&ct9  proved  by  daily,  and  almost  by 
hourly  experience,  tiiat  therp  is  no  interest 
In  the  kingdom,  however  inconsiderable, 
^hich  does  not  find  some  advocate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  recommeiid  it*  to 
the  attention  of  the  legislature.  From  the 
same  sources  are  necessarily  derived  the 
wealth,  the  power,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
empire :  it  is  the  sense  of  safety,  it  is  the 
confidence  r^K>sed  in  the  protection  of 
the  government,  which  have  encouraged 
the  subject  to  adventure  the  fruits  of  his 
industry  and  skill  in  those  enterprises  of 
agricoltu^,  of  commerce,  and  of  manu- 
^tures,  which,  in  the  various  stages  of 
their  progress,  contribute  equally  to  the 
profit  of  mdividimls,  and  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  state.  From  the 'united  effects  of 
ali  these  circumstances,  the  collective  in- 
terests of  the  empire  have  been  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  improvement  evei  since 
the.  period  of  the  Revolution.  Even 
darinff  most  of  our  wars,  the  advancement 
of  trade,  and  general  opulence,  has  not 
been  interrupted,-  particularly  during  the 
war  of  ]  756 ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the 
commerce  of  the  nation  was  scarcely  less 
prosperous  than  her  arms.  One  unfortu- 
nate exception  to  this  statement  must  be 
admitted— the  American  war.  That  war, 
(which  was,  in  its  origin,  the  war  of  the 
people)  with  every  other  calamity,  un- 
doubtedly produced  a  general  stagnation 
m  the  sources  of  national  prosperity.    ^ 

In  1772,  tlie  value  of  the  imports  was 
14',50O,O0(y.  and  that  of  the  exports., 
17,700,000^  They  had  sunk  in  1782,  to 
12,700,000/.  imports,  and  to  11,400,000/. 
exports.  But  whatever  ar^ment  may  be 
drawn  from  this  period  of  disgrace  and  dis- 
aster, the  Vapid  recovenr  of  the  country 
from  the  consequences  of  those  misfortunes 
must  not  pass  without  remark.  From  1^782 
to  1791,  the  imports  rose  to  19,600,000/. 
and  the  exports  to  22,700,000/.  In  1792 
thev  were  19,600,000/.  imporU,  and 
24,800,000/.  exports.  Decrease  from  1772 
to  1782,  imporU  1,800,000/.,  exporu 
6,800,000/.  period  of  American  war.  In- 
crease, 1782  to  1792,  imports  6,900,000/., 
exports  13,400,000/.  period  since  the 
peace.  Increase  of  1792al>ove  1772,imporU 
5,100,000/.,  exportt7,100,000/.  Thus,  with 
all  Uie  imperfections  and  irregularities  of 
this  reprobated  frame  of  parliament,  the 
nation  has  risen  from  the  lowest  state  of 
humilJAtion  and  adversity. 


<'  More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no 

fail, 
**  And  trusts  herself  to  fear  no  seoond  fate." 

What  had  been  the  means  by  which  the 
nation  had  not  only  surmounted  all  her 
difficulties  in  so  short  a  time,  but  had  been 
enabled  to  appear  again  among  the  states 
of  Europe  with  increased  strength,  and 
with  augmented  splendor  ?    During  that . 
period,  no  change  of  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation had  taken  place.    Whatever  was 
affected  by  the  reduction  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  proceeded  from  the  House 
of  Commons  under  its  present  constitution. 
There  was  nothing  to  aid  the  country  in 
that  memorable  struggle,  but  the  intnnsie 
vigour  of  the  constitution  itself,  neither 
improved,  nor  nnpaired  by  any  alteration; 
it  was  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  supported 
by  the  uniform  confioence  and  co-operation 
of  the  people,  which  had  been  found  equdi 
to  the  arduous  task  of  retrieving  the  amirs 
of  the  eraph'e,  in  a  crisis  of  such  difficulty 
and  distress,  as  periiaps  had  never  before 
been  overcomeby  any  empire,  of  which  the 
memory  renuuned  amone  mankind.    This 
example,  therefore,  of  the  American  war, 
consiaered  in  all  its  parts,  exhibits  ano* 
ther  important  practical  excellence  in  the 
existing  frame  of  the  government.   For  it 
shows,  that  if  the  constitution  has  not  the 
power  (and  what  human  work  can  have 
the  power?)  to  exempt  us  from  every  vi* 
cissitnde  of  fortune,  yet  it  contains  an  ac- 
tive principle,  which,  after  the  most  sevene 
calamities,  enables  the  nation  to  recover 
her  strength  by  a  natural  effort,  and  to 
repair  aH lier  losses  from  her  own  internal 
resources.    Lord  Morqington  then  said, 
he  did  not  think  he  was  called  upon  to 
prove,  that  all  these  advantages  would 
necessarily  be  destroyed  by  any  alteration 
in  the  present  construction  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    The  weight  of  proof  in  this 
argument  must  be  imposed  on  those  who 
propose  a  change  in  the  government.    It 
is  incumbent  on  them  to  show,  that  these 
inestimable  blessings  are  not  interwoven 
with  that  system,  which  they  mean  to 
disturb.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  these, 
blessings  have  been*  coeval  with  the  pre- 
sent frame  of  government.     We  know 
that  they  oan  exist  together ;   we  do  not 
know  that  they  can    exist  separately. 
Their  co^existence  for  so  ionff  a  period 
will  be  a  strong  presumption  of  Uieic  being 
intinaately  connected,  until  some  stronger 
proof  can  be  adduced  to  the  contrary.    It 
IS  not,  perluqps,  wiUiin  the  reach  of  humaa 
wisdom  to  trace  each  of  theie  happy  e&cts 
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(whidi  evefy  mail  feds)  diiliiletly  to  its 
immediate  cause,  in  any  one  of  the  mixed 
principles  of  our  government,  c^  in  tfie 
specific  proportion  which  those  principles 
bei^r  to  eacn  other,  as  they  are  now  com* 
foined ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  arduous  an  un- 
dertakii^  to  prove,   (without  a  previous 
experiment)  tnatanv  different  temperature 
of  the  same  principles  would  produce  ttie 
same  effects ;  happier  effects  cannot  rea*- 
aonably  be  expected,  or  desired,  and  it 
would  be  a  most  criminal  rashness,  to  com- 
9ut  the  happiness  of  a  whole  nation  to  the 
baxard  of  1^  perilous  experiment,  which, 
fttbest,doetf  not  evenpromise  any  practical 
improvement  in  the  civil  condition  of  the 
people.    Even  in  a  constituent  assembly, 
deliberating  with  no  other  view  than  that 
•f  selecting  the  best  possible  system  of 
jgovemment,  without  prejudice  m  favour 
of  any  doctrii^,  i^d  without  attachment 
to  any  institutiop,  uiuler  every  imaginable 
(sircumstance  of  advantage  to  the  hon* 
gentleman's  cause,  what  would  be  the  de- 
termination of  this  argument?     Let  us 
ffuppose,  that  in  a  constituent  assembly, 
4he  hon.  gentleman  were  not  merely  to 
nvow  a  design  of  changing  the  existing 
government  of  his  country,  but  w^e  to 
propose  in  its  place  a  new  theory,  more 
petrect  than  any  which  the  human  under- 
atanding  ever  before  oonoeived,  and  to  aU 
appearance  exemptirom  aay  of  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  British  constitution;    nis 
idoquence,  and  his  ingenuity  would  cer- 
tainly be  applauded.    But  if,  on  the  other 
aide,  son^e  person  were  to  rise,  and  to  op- 
pose to  that  beautiful  theory,  a  constitu- 
tion, which,  however  irregular  and  ano*  . 
nalous  in  some  of  its  parts,  had  realized 
to  the  people,  for  more  than  a  century, 
every  substantial  benefit,  which  the  hon. 
jgeDtleman  could  hope  to  attain  by  the 
complete  practical  success  of  all  his  n^ost 
saikguioe  speculations;  would  not  even  a 
constituent  assembly    ( in  -  which  wisdom 
and  prudence  had  any  influence)  adopt 
that  coQieititution,  which  had  been  proved 
t^  be  competent  tp  all  the  ends  of  good 
fiovemmifent,  in  preference  to  a  theory, 
uamed  with  a  view  to  the  same  ends,  but 
of  which  the  practical  operation  was  un- 
tried, and  must  therefore  be  uncertain? 
Having  stated  these  considerations  on 
that  question,  which  he  had  proposed  at 
the  opening  of  his  speech,  as  the  first  to 
t>e  examindl,  lord  Montington  next  ad- 
verted to  the  nature  of  the  practical  griey- 
ances  alleged  in  the  petitions  and  pro- 
$j&l^^  tomijuire  whether  they  were  to  be 
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imputed  to'  the  deGsctive  stirte 
fiibric  of  parliament. 

The  principal  grievanees 
were*— The  whole  system  of  the  wars  m 
which  the  nation  had  been  engi^ged  ;  «he 
debt  in  which  it  has  been  involTed  by 
those  wars;  and  the  taxes  with  whidiths 
people  are  burthened  in  conaequenee  af 
the  debt ;    and  it  is  asserted,  that  theae 
evils  could  never  have  existed,  if  the  r^ 
presentation  of  the  people  in  parliameot 
had  been  diflierently  modelled.    That  war 
is  at  all  times  a  great  evil,  and  that  oar 
wars  have  been  the  original  cauaes  both  of 
the  national  debt,  and  of  the  taxes,  is  a 
truth  which  oannot  admit  of  diepute.  Bat 
it  is  also  true,  that  under  certain  dbrcom- 
stances,  war  may  be  justly  demanded  by 
the  unanimous  yoiee  of  the  meat  nadaa, 
and  may  become  of  necessity  even  the  sys- 
tematic policy  of  the  most  prudeoty  no* 
derate,  and  incorrupt  councils*    In  order 
to  substantiate  the  compreh^uiTe  cbarge 
exhibited  by  the  petitioneni  i^^ainst  every 
parliament  which  has  sat  since  therevolut 
tion,  it  miut  be  proved,  that  our  waraafaice 
that  time  have  generally  been  undertaken 
m  contradiction  bothto  the  declared  aeasei 
and  to  the  manifest  interests  ofthepeopkw 
But  no  man  who  is  not  entirely  igneiant 
of  our  history,  will  hazard  a  propoattioa 
so  false  in  all  its  parts.  The  neculiar  situa- 
tion ahd  circumstances  of  tnis  iaiaad  en- 
gaged the  nation  for  a  long  time  m  smo 
cessive  contests  for  the  preservation  of  her 
constitution,  of  her  trade,  and  of  her  fo- 
reign dominions.    The  wars  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  revolution,  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  security  of  ths^ 
auspicious  settlement.    The  recent  est^ 
lishment  required  protection,    not  oidy 
against  the  abdicated  long,  and  those  who 
supported  his  cause  at  home,  or  who  had 
followed  hb  fortunes  abroad/  but  also 
against  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  Louis 
I4th.    He  could  not  suifer  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, founded  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  to  grow  up,  and  Aourish  in  peace 
so  near  his  throne.    He  naturally  foresaw 
that  su<sh  a  constitution  must  become  a 
continual  reproach  to  the  tyranny  (Mf  his 
government,  and  an  inauperabte  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  his  ambition.— It  was 
therefore  his  policy  to  attempt  the  d^- 
truction  of  so  lormidiBble  aneighbour,  by 
every  means  both  of  open  force  and  secret 
machination ;  and  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, every  motive  of  self-preservation,  of 
justice,  and  of  honour,  required,  not  only 
that  the  £nglis|i  nation  snonU  eppoae  a 
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§xm  reMtaiftoe  to  Ihedkect  attadcs  of  thb 
restless  and  implacable  enemy,  but  that  a 
»yatemattc    pUud  of    offensive    aUiance> 
and  of  rifforous  war,  should  be  steadily 
puraued  for  the  effectual  ireduction  of 
fats    overgrown    and-  dangerous    power. 
These  wars,  undertaken  in  such  acause,  and 
wilh  such  views,  were  the  original  fouada- 
tiOD  of  the  national  debt ;  and  if  it  should 
be  observedy  that  they  were  undertaken- in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a  numerous 
]»rty  in  the  nation,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  same  party  was  eoually  disaffect- 
ed,  to  the  cause  of  our  tibertiea,  of  our 
laws,  and  of  our  religion.    The  wars  in  the 
neign  of  queen  Anne  were  directed  to  the 
great  object  of  preservine  the  crown  in 
3ie  Protestant  line,  and  of  insuring  the  ac- 
cession of  the  illustrious  family  now  on 
the  throne.      Since  the  happy  accession 
of  that  fttroily,  the  g^reat  increase  of  com 
merce,  and  the  extension  of  our  dominions 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  excited 
liie  jealousy  of  other  powers ;  the  nation 
has  often  been  compelled  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  her  trade ;  and  in  contending 
for  that  object^  it  has  been  her  fortune  to 
extend  her  foreign  possessions  by  large 
and  valuable   acqubit^ons    of  territory* 
The   defence   of  those  acquisitions  has 
again  induced  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  arms.      And  unless  it  shul  be 
maintained,  that  to  preserve  the  principal 
sources  of  our  commercial  opulence,  of 
our  revenue,  and  of  our  naval  superiority, 
was  an  unwise  and  unjustifiable  object  of 
war,  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  wars 
undertaken  by  the  furinces  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  can  be  as  little  contested,  as  it 
can  be  denied,  that  the  conduct  and  event 
of  those  wars  have  been  glorious  to  the 
militaiy  character  of  this  brave  people. 
Lord  Mornington  said,  lie  would  not  fa* 
tigue  the  House  by  enterinff  more  parti- 
cularly fnto  the  history  of  Ste  wars  since 
the  accession  of  George  1st,  but  he  would 
assert  generally,  that  many  of  them  were 
wars  of  absolute  necessity ;  all  were  un- 
dertaken with  the  concurrence,  and  most 
of  them,  not  only  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  interests,  but  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  public*    Perhaps  it  would  appear  on 
a  nearer  view  of  the  subject,  that  Uie  most 
popular  wars  had  also  been  the  most  ex- 
pensive, and  had  generally  terminated  in 
the  largest  increase  of  the  national  debt. 

Here,  however,  the  case  of  the  American 
war  was  again  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest.  '  That  war,  it  was  well  known,  was 
foounenced  with  d|s  public  approbation. 


It  was  undertaken  for  the  specious  pur- 
pose of  asserting  a  right  in  parliament  of 
con^elling  America  to  reheve  the  Mother 
country  from  a  part  of  the  burthens  incur- 
red in  the  defence  of  the  colonies^  during 
the  justly  popular  war  of  1756.  Lord 
Morifington  said,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  always  condemned  the  whole  policy 
of  the  American  war ;  but  it  was  well 
known  that  the  opinion  of  the  nation  at 
large  was  never  decidedly  expressed  in  fa- 
vour of  a  peace,  until  the  last  year,  or,  at 
soonest,  the  year  preceding  the  last,  of 
that  unfortunate  contest.  For  a  period, 
therefore,  of  two  years  at  most,  he  »imit- 
tedy  that  a  di&rence  of  opinion  had  exist- 
ed between  the  parliament  and  the  nation. 
But  would  it  be  contended,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  first  notion  of  a  represen- 
tative government,  a  temporary  opposition 
to  the  ^sires  of  the  people  might  not 
sometimes  be  essential  to  their  peraianent 
interests  ?  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  ob- 
jection could  not  be  to  the  general  princi- 
ple of  interposing  the  caution,  and  pru« 
dence  of  a  deliberative  assembly  .between 
the  passions  and  caprices  of  tne  people, 
and  the  final  result  of  the  public  councils. 
The  abuse  of  this  salutary  principle,  ia 
the  two  last  years  of  the  American  war, 
was  not  of  such  a  nature,  and  had  not 
produced  such  o<Nisequences,  as  to  com- 
pel us,  at  this  time,  to  expose  the  princi- 
ple itself  to  ha2ard  by  an  alteration  in 
the  constitution,  since  the  diminution  of 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  which  had 
been  affected  by  parliament,  the  same 
abuse  was  not  likely  to  recur  to  any  con* 
siderable  extent ;  and  against  the  injury 
which  the  country  had  si^ered  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  American  war,  must  be 
set  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  national 
wealth  and  force  since  the  peace.  Here 
lord  Mornington  referred  to  his  former 
statement  on  this  subject.  This  view  of 
the  wars  since  the.  revolution  leads  to  a 
conclusion  directly  opposite  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  petitioners  i  for  it  shows  (sub* 
ject  always  to  the  exceptionsstated  on  the 
case  of  the  American  war)  that  the  par- 
liaments of  those  times,  if  thev  had  been 
chosen  even  by  the  individual  sufiraffe  of 
every  man  in  the  nation,  could  not  have 
pursued  a  more  pacific  system,  without 
betraying  the  interests,  and  rejecting  the 
sense  of  the  people. 

With  respect  to  the  debt,  being  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  repeated  wars,  it 
stan<^  on  the  same  argninent  with  them. 
It  onginatedin  the  reign  of  William  Sd, 
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when  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
were  supposed  to  flourish  in  full  vigour. 
If,  since  tliat  period,  it  has  grown  to  an 
enormous  size,  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try have  not  only  kept  pace  with  it,  but 
have  greatly  i^rpassed  it,  in  every  stage 
of  its  growth,  and  ultimately  have  a^rded 
the  means  of  providing  tor  its  gradual 
extinotion.  Lord  Mornington  said,  that 
he  could  not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject 
without  observing,  that  the  petitioners, 
who  had  placed  the  debt  at  the  head  of 
their  list  of  grievances,  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
evil  of  which  they  complained ;  for  they 
had  stated  the  debt  at  280  millions,  which 
was  an  addition  of  about  40  millions  to  its 
real  amount.  The  petitioners  appeared 
to  be  still  more  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the    taxes,  which  they  re- 

J ^resented  as  so  burthensome  to  them, 
n  the  'first  place,  they  had  stated  the 
taxes  at  20  million^,  instead  of)  7.  In 
the  next  place,  they  had  entirely  omitted 
to  make  any  allowance  for  the  very  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  revenue,  which 
had  been  the  necessary  efiect  of  the  in- 
crease of  trade.  A  large  sum  which  they 
had  placed  to  the  account  of  increased 
burthens,  as  if  they  themselves  suffered 
under  them,  arose,  m  fact,  from  no  addi- 
tional burthen  whatever ;  but  from  the  in- 
creased produce  of  the  existiM  taxes,  in 
proportion  to  the  extensidh  of  our  com- 
merce, and  to  the  progressive  wealth  of 
the  nation.  After  what  had  been  stated 
on  the  wars  and  debt,  it  only  remained  to 
be  inquired,  with  regard  to  the  taxes,  whe- 
ther ttiey  were  imposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bear  more  heavily  on  the  people  than 
theneoessitiesof  the  sUte  required  ?  Who- 
ever examined  the  different  branches  of 
-  the  revenue,  must  acknowledge,  that 
the  prevailing  principle  throughout  the 
whole  system  or  our  taxation  was,  to  re- 
lieve the  lower  orders  of  the  community 
as  much  as  possible,  from  the  weight  of 
the  public  burthens,  and  to  throw  it  on 
those  who  were  best  able  to  support  it. 

He  concluded  this  part  of  the  argument, 
by  remarking,  that  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ticular moment  for  proposing  to  change 
the  government,  on  account  of  the  debt 
and  taxes,  had  not  been  very  happy.  The 
proposition  had  been  started  by  those  who 
now  bring  it  forward,  precisely  at  the  time, 
when,  by  the  operation  of  a  law,  passed 
within  these  few  years,  parliament  had 
been  enabled  to  redeem  ten  millions  of  the 
public  debt,  and  had  actudly  commenced 


a  plan  for  the  gradual  diminution  of 
the  public  burthens,  by  taking  off  some 
of  those  taxes,  which'  pressed  most  se- 
verely bn  the  indigent  and  laborioos 
classes  of  the  people.  To  swell  the  csta* 
logue  of  grievances  exhibited  by  the  peti- 
tioners, much  labour  had  been  employed 
in  the  debate.  Amongst  other  charge^  it 
had  been  asserted,  that  from  the  defecu 
in  ttsconstitution,  and  their  consequenoes, 
this  House  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  Lord  Mornington  said,  he  reallf 
could  not  understand  to  what  moneot 
within  the  period  of  these  last  nine  years, 
this  complaint  could  consisteutlj  be  ap- 
plied by  the  genUemen  opposite.  He  bad 
neard  from  those  gentlemen,  during  al« 
most  the  whole  dT  ttiat  eventful  period,  a 
language  totally  different.  He  had  heard 
them  uniformly  complain,  that  the  sup- 
port which  this  House  had  received  iothe 
nation,  on  the  most  momentous  and  try- 
ing occasions,  was  to  be  imputed  to  aa 
universal  delusion,  wfaidf  hstd  corrupted 
the  judgment  of  the  whole  people.  Hie 
confidence  of  the  people  in  this  House  bad 
not  hitherto  been  denied,  but  it  had  been 
lamented  as  a  fatal  error;  whether  the 
people  were  really  in  the  wrong  on  all 
those  important  occasions,  or  whether  the 
gentlemen  opposite  had  contended  that 
the  people  were  in  the  wron^,  merely  be- 
cause they  happened  to  difler  with  them 
in  opinion,  is  a  question  foreign  to  this  ar- 
gument. The  fact  that  this  House  had 
met  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  people 
during  that  period  could  not  be  contested. 
Has  any  event  happened  of  late,  from 
which  it  can  be  collected  that  the  people 
now  repose  a  less  degree  of  confidence  in 
this  Hoiise  ?  Can  it  be  collected  from  the 
almost  unanimous  zeal  with  which  they 
have  so  lately  defended  that  constitution, 
of  which  the  frame  of  parliamentjbrms  a 
most  material  oart?  Can  it  be  d)llected 
from  their  coroial  and  vigorous  co-opera* 
tion  in  every  measure  which  has  oeen 
taken  by  parliament,  to  resist  the  designs 
of  France?  Is  it  in  the  bounties  to  seanvpt 
and  soldiers,  or  in  the  subscriptions  m 
the  maintenance  of  the  widows  and  chii- 
dren  of  those  who  may  fall  in  battle,  that 
we  are  to  seek  for  the  symptoms  of  a  ge- 
neral disafiection  to  the  existins  govern- 
ment, and  of  that  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion  with  which  it  is  said  all  the  pro- 
ceediu^  of  this  House  are  observed  by 
the  nation?  ^ 

Another  grievance  had  been  discovcrea 
by  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Erskine)! 
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which  he  rather  ine^tioned  for  the  Binffular 
ingenuity  of  the  discoveiy,  than  as  thinking 
it  merited  a  serious  answer.    The  learned 

fentleman  had  traced  the  origin  of  the 
rench  revolution,  with  all  its  errors, 
follies,  and  crimes,  to  the  vitious  constitu- 
tion of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Francis)  entirely  disagreed  with  the 
learned  gentleman ;  for  he  had  told  us  that 
the  French  rerolution,  with  its  dreadful 
consequences,  must  be  imputed  solely  to 
thedespotism  and  corruption  of  theancient 
monarchy  of  France.  Leaving  those  gen- 
tlemen to  adjust  their  contradictory  opi- 
nioDSy  in  all  probability  the  events  which 
had  happened  in  France  would  not,  in  any 
view  or  them,  be  deemed  an  argument  for 
changbg  the.sovemment  of  Great  Britain. 
Thus  standi  the  account  between  the 
benefits  enjoyed  under  the  present  frame  of 
government,  and  the  evils  imputed  to  it. 
When  the  balance  was  Struck,  he  believed 
the  House  could  not  think  that  any  change 
was  necessary  either  for  the  enas  of  pri- 
vate happiness,  or  of  public  prospenty. 
It  still  remained  to  be  examined,  what 
might  be  expected  in  the  room  of  the 
present  government,  in  the  event  of  a 
chance  ?  Nothing  having  been  distinctly 
stated  on  this  head,  excepting  that  a 
change  is  to  be  made,  we  seem  at  the  first 
view  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  uncertamty 
of  conjecture  on  this  most  important  of 
all  the  civil  concerns  of  mankind.  Perhaps 
this  state  of  doubt  and  ignorance  would 
be  alone  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  mo- 
tion; no  wise  and  prudent  man  would 
commence  the  demohtion  of  an  established 
government,  under  which  he  had  lived 
happOy  and  prosperously,  without  some 
knowle4ge  ox  the  system  to  be  raised  on 
its  ruins,"  without  some  opportunities  of 
comparison  and  of  examination.  But  the 
argument  need  not  be  rested  on  this 
ffround.  The  candour  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, and  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  pe- 
titioners, have  given  us  the  means  of 
forming  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the 
exchange  which  is  likely  to  be  offered  to 
us  in  the  committee.  If  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  not  told  us  what  he  means  to 
propose  in  the  place  of  the  present  go- 
vernment, he  has  distinctly  avowed  what 
he  prefers  to  it.  He  has  declared,  that 
if  he  were  to  be  compelled  to  make  an 
option  between  the  present  government, 
and  that  project  commonly  called  universal 
representation  (or  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  sufirage  tp  every  male  adult  hi  the 


kiDgdotfi)  he  would  not  hesitate  to  fidopt 
that  strange  and  extravagant  project. 
Whatever  other  plan  he  mav  have  formed 
in  his  own  breast,  it  is  eviaent  that  he  is 
prepared,  .under  certain  circumstances,  to 
admit  the  plan  of  universal  suffrage.  The 
question,  therefore,  arises,  *  whether  it. is 
not  probable  that  he  may  be  driven  to 
that  very  alternative  in  which  he  has  al- 
ready anticipated  his  own  decision  I  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  gi^t 
mass  of  the  nation  would  reject  any  pro- 
position, however  framed,  which  was  pro- 
fessedly designed  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
present  government  of  the  country.  The 
hon.  gentleman  is,  therefore,  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  looking  for  support  among 
the  few,  who  have  declared  their  diicon- 
tent  under  that  government:  his  whole 
strengtli  is  in  their  numbers;  and  he  must 
frame  his  plan  of  alteration  in  conformi^ 
to  the  favourite  maxims  of  the  majority  of 
his  supporters.  Of  all  the  petitions  on 
the  table,  he  has  selected  one  only,  as  de- 
ser^ng  the  consideration  of  a  committee. 
That  petition  is  expressed  with  caution, 
but  it  IS  signed  by  fewer  names  than  any 
other  on  ue  table,  and  is  ayowedly .  the 
production  of  the  society  of  gentlemen 
associated  under  the  title  of  the  <<  Friends 
of  the  People."  It  cannot  seriously  be 
intended  wholly  to  pass  by  all  the  other 
petitions;  to  treat  them  as  utterly  un- 
worthy of  noticq;  and  to  rely  on  this  single 
petition  as  bein^  sufficient  of  itself  to 
justify  a  change  m  the  goverment,  and  to 
dedcte  the  principles  by  which  that  change 
shall  be  regulated :  if  such  should  be  the 
intention,  the  majority  of  the  petitioners 
will  probably  be  as  little  satisBed  with  the 
new  project,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  they 
are  with  the  present  constitution.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  argue,  from  the 
general  tendency  of  all  the  petitions ;  and 
it  is  just  to  conclude,  that  whatever  is  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  representsition,  in 
which  most  of  them  concur,  between  that 
doctrine  and  the  existing  frame  of  par- 
liament the  hon.  gentleman  must  ultimately 
make  his  option.  Those  petitions,  which 
bear  so  strikmg  a  resemblance  to  each 
other,  seem  at  Uie  first  view  to  have  an  air 
of  moderation :  but  they  all  agree  in  mam« 
taining  it  to  be  '<  an  undisputed  principle 
of  the  constitution,  that  the  third  estate 
ought  to  be  elected  by  the  Commons  of 
the  kingdom,  or  by  a  majority  thereof.'* 
These  expressions,  taken  in  the  latitude  in 
which  they  are  here  used,  must  be  imder- 
stood  to  comprehend  every  indiyidual,or  at 
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least  fUnajority  of  all  the  isdividualr  in  the 
kingdom,  wiUioat  any  Hmit  or  diitinction 
ef  property.  Ln  the  first  sense,  the  doc* 
trine  requires  no  comment;  it  is  in  plain 

'  terms  the  principle  of  universal  sumge, 
asserted  in  its  utmost  extent*  The  woras, 
^  Off  by  a  majority  thereof,*'  cannot  rea* 
sonably  be  deemed  a  limitation  of  the  first 
part  orthe  proposition:  for  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  any  point,  where  a  boundary 
can  be  correctly  drawn  betweei^  a  right  in 

.  the  majority  of  the  whole  people,  and  a 
right  in  the  whole  jpeople  to  exercise  the 
elective  franclnse. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  no 
trace  iHiatever  of  this  principle,  which  the 
petitioners  call  "  undisputed,"  is  to  be 
ibund  in  the  whole  history  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  parliament.  The  elective  franchise, 
at  no  period,  has  been  absolutely  vested 
efther  m  the  people  at  large,  or  in  the  ma- 
jority of  them ;  it  has  been  distributed 
at  all  times  according  to  some  principle 
of  selection;  in  some  instances  re- 
gulated by  property,  in  some  by  other 
considerations,  but  never  by  a  mere  nu- 
merical division  of  the  individuals  of  the  na- 
tion. Such  is  the  doctrine  on  which  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  most  moderate  class 
of  the  hon.  gentleman's  supporters^  desire 
to  place  the  structure  of  parliament.  The 
next  class  speaks  a  less  guarded  language. 
The  petitioners  from  Derby  tell  us,  that 
**  they  lUfe  assured,  upon  the  most  mature 
reflection,  an4  diligent  Inquiry,  that  the 
present  system  of  representation  is  con-, 
tradictorv  to  the  rights  of  man."  The 
petition  from  Sheffield  (which,  although 
not  on  the  table,  may  justly  be  considered, 
in  this  branch  of  the  argument,  as  a  leading 
pan  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  support}  de- 
islares,  that  <<  men,  and  not  houses  or  land, 
are  the  obieots  of  representation."  A  pe- 
tition has  been  presented  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  (Mr.  Francis), 
^from  sundry  inhabitants  of  London, 
Westminster,  and  their  vicinity,''  which 
deserves  peculiar  attention.  It  sets  forth. 
**  that,  according  to  the  established  maxim 
of  all  good  governments,  every  man  ought 
to  be,  m  some  measure,  his  own  legislator; 
and  it  concludes,  by  recommending  as  the 
only  effectual,  permanent,  and  practiodble 
plan  of  reform,  that  the  right  of  voting 
should  be  restored  universally  to  every 
man,  not  incapacitated  bv  nature  for  want 
of  reason,  or  by  law  for  Uie  commission  of 
crimes ;  and  that  elections  should  be  an- 
nual." It  is  not  immaterial  to  trace  from 
what  quarter  this  extraordinary  petition 


has  proceeded.    At  the  head  of  the  si^ 
natures  stands  tttcfname  of  Thomas  Hardr, 
a  name  obecure  in  this  country,  but  nk 
unknown  to  the  Natiomd  Conventian  of 
FVance.  •   In  the  month  of  November, 
Thomas  Hardy,  secretary  to  the   Corres- 
pondinff  Society,  onbehsilf  of  that  8o<:ietT, 
subsenbed  an  address  to  the  ConventioB, 
which  breathed  so  sincere  an  ai&ction  fo 
the  cause  of  the  French  r4piib1ic>  and  so 
warm  a  aeal  for  the  destruction  of  the 
British  government,  as  to  obtain  the  ho- 
nour or  being  circulated  throuchoot  afl 
the  departments,  and  all  the  armies  of  oor 
enemy.    It  is  remarkable,  that  fi»  some 
time  past,  a  public  invitation  has  impeared 
in  the  name  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
encouraging  all  persons  to  sign  a  petition 
for  a  ramau  reform  in  the  House  of  C<kd> 
mens.     Combining  these  circumstances, 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  thispeti^on  is  the 
fabrication  of  the  Corresponding  Society? 
And  can  any  maif,  who  has  observed  the 
proceedings  of  that  society,  believe,  that 
the  delud^  persons  who  compose  it  wiU 
rest  satisfied  with  any  temperate  reform  i 
or  that  they  would  be  contented  even  with 
the  full  execution  of  the  extravagant  pro- 
ject recommended  in  their  own  petition,  if 
they  were  not  persuaded,  that  tiieaccoB»» 
plishment  of  tnat  measure  must  IcMsd  to 
consequences  of  infinitdy  greater  extest 
than  any  of  the  absurdities,  however  nu- 
merous and  extensive,  with  which  the  very 
first  view  of  such  a  system  must  strike  the 
most  superficial  observer?      The  oii^ 
and  tendency  of  this  petition,  and  the  cif- 
cumstances  by  which  it  is  distinguished, 
roust  naturally  draw  the  observation  of  the 
House  to  the  most  numerous,  the  most 
active,  and  the  most  formidable  daas  of 
friends  to  the  cause  in  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman is  engaged.  These  are  the  severri 
societies,  whose  dangerous  doctrines  hsve 
lately  attracted  so  much  of  the  vigiianoe 
of  parliament,  and  have  excited  such  just 
alarm  and  indignation  in  the  country.   la 
this  Housd,   gentlemen  have   uniformly 
contended,  that  these  societies  have  no- 
thing in  view  but  the  innocent  object  of 
improving  the  repres^itation  of  the  people. 
They  are  known  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
merely  as  parliamentary  reformers ;  under 
that  disguise  they  have  tendered  him  their 
support.    But  they  are  kno^  in  another 
charact^  to  the  people  at  large,  whosi 
Uiey  have  attempted  to  corrupt,  and  to 
the  magistrates,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is 
to  watcfi  over  and  restrain  all  disturbers 
of  ^e  pubUc  iKr|Cj^  («»y:aie  known  to 
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Jiave  openly  professed^  and  assiduously 
profiagated,  doctrines  tending  not  only  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  from  his  |>er8on,  familj,  and  ^a- 
Tsmment,  but  to  taint  every  pnnciple,  by 
which  the  order  of  civil  society  is  rendered 
permanent,  or  even  practicable  among 
mankind.  They  are  known  to  have  ap- 
plaaded  the  example,  to  have  solicited  the 
alliance,  and  to  have  received  the  caresses 
of  the  National  Convention  of  France,  and 
to  have  sought  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Convention  in  great  Britain.  The 
zeal,  which  is  universally  professed  by 
every  one  of  these  societies  in  the*  cause 
of  parliamentary  reform,  is  merely  subsi- 
diary to  the  great  object  of  introducing 
tlieir  favourite  maxims  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous shape :  a  change  in  the  system  of 
representation  is  not  the  real  end  of  their 
efforts,  but  is  pursued,  as  affording  the 
aiost  favourable  means  of  facilitating  that 
total  subversion  of  the  monarchy  itself, 
which  will  ever  appear  impracticable,  even 
to  the  most  adventurous  and  misguided 
seal,  while  the  constitution  of  parhament 
'Amil  remain  unimpaired. 

This  last  description  of  the  friends  to  a 
cban^  in  the  government,  will  undoubt- 
edly acquiesce  even  in  a  plan  of  reform, 
which  shall  proceed  no  farther  than  to 
extend  the  right  of  voting  to  every  man 
in  the  kingdom;  but  the  hon.  gentleman 
cannot  hope  to  appease  these  societies, 
even,  for  a  moment,  by  anyproposition 
•of  a  more  limited  nature.  Thus  we  see, 
that  of  all  the  hon.  gentleman's  support- 
ers (excepting  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
•ple,  who  have  expressed  no  opinion  on 
this  part  of  the  subject)  not  one  is 
likely  to  be  satisfied  with  any  project  of 
ref^esentation  less  extensive  than  that  of 
universal  suffi-age,  while  many  look  even 
beyond  that  project,  and  reeard  it  only 
as  the  beginning  of  more  e&ctual  mis- 
chief, and  of  more  general  confusion. 
This  view  of  the  tempers,  characters, 
and  opinions,  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
must  consult  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
plan  of  reformation,  opens  a  most  alarm- 
mg  prospect  of  the  principle^  by  which 
the  settlement  of  the  new  government  is 
likely  to  be  directed  r  a  closer  investiga- 
tion of  the  collateral  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  oiAy  tend  to  increase  our 
imxiety,  and  to  confirm  our  apprehen- 
nons^  At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
padiament,  we  were  encouraged  to  ex- 
pect that  the  hon.  sentleman,  and  his 
•own  socaety,  might  have  had  suSoieat 
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influence  to  restrain  within  some  bounds 
of  moderation  the  extravagance  of  these 
wild  and  mischievous  doctrines,  or  that 
wherever  they  might  fail  in  restraining 
such  doctrines,  at  least  they  would  care- 
fully abstain  from  all  intercourse  with 
those  who  cmitinued  to  profess  them. 
The  authority  of  a  single,  and  not  a  very 
numerous  society,  exercised  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity,  and  even  with  success  in 
particular  instances,  must,  however^  have 
proved   a  weak  and  ineffectual   barrier 
against  that  rash  and  arrogant  spirit  of  in- 
novation, from  which  the  principal  dan- 
ger was  to  be  apprehended ;  more  espe* 
cially,  when  the  very  title  and  institution 
of  such  a  society  must  have  perpetually 
counteracted  the  efficacy  of  its  precepts, 
by  encouraging  geners]  discontent,  and 
by  ^ving  a  respectable  sanction  and  a 
specious  pretext  to  every  turbulent  and 
seditious  disposition  in  the  nation.   Weak 
and  ineffectual  as  such  a  security  would 
be,  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
possess  even  that  precarious  advantage. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Friends  of  die 
People,    as  far  as  is   published    (con- 
nected with  other  transactions),  am>rds 
abundant  proof,  that,  whatever  may  be 
their  good  disposition,  they  can  neither 
effectually  repress  the  violence  of  their 
followers,  nor  whoUv  avoid  connexions, 
of  which  they  themselves  acknowledge  the 
dangerous  tendency.    In  May  1792,  the 
people  of  Sheffield  address  a  letter  to  the 
Society,  requesting  its  advice,    counte- 
nance,   and  protection,    and  styling   it 
'<  their  leader  and  director  in  the  great 
and  necessary  business  of  reform."    The 
Society,  as  might  be  expected,  return  an 
answer  fraught  with  the  most  wholesome 
admonitions,  and  containing  the  soundest 
maxims  of  prudence  and  discretion.    The 
Society  ^<  counsels  the  people  of  Sheffield 
to  observe  a  wariness  and  caution  in  all 
their  language  ;  because,  as  the  Society 
remarks,  wary  and  cautious  language  » 
the  genuine  characteristic  of  moderate 
views.''    The  Spciety  warns  its  pupils  of 
the  dangers  which  attend  **  ardent  indis- 
cretion ;    and  concludes  **  by  con^tu- 
lating  them  and  the  country  on  the  intre- 
pid moderation  which  is  to  be  expected 
firom  them  in  future."  The  fruits  or  these 
excellent  lessons  we  have  seen  in  the  pe^ 
tition  from  Sheffield ;  which,  for  the  in- 
decency of  its  language,  was  justly  re*- 
jected  by  the    House.     The  doctrines 
maintained  in  the  body  of  that  petition 
have  been  alleac^  stated^  aad^most  be 
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admitted  to  bear  stronger  fiymptons  of 
«<  ardent  bdiscretion/*  than  of  wariness 
or  caution.  No  part  of  the  petition  car- 
ries the  least  appearance  or  "  modera- 
tion ;''  but  the  petitioners  have  not 
wholly  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
their  leaders  and  directors ;  m  their  venr 
preamble  they  take  care  to  appear  suffi- 
ciently « intrepid ;"  for  they  impeach  the 
title  under  wnich  the  House  sits  as  a 
branch  of  the  te^islature ;  and  they  deny 
that  we  are,  <'  in  the  just  sense  of  the 
words,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in 
parliament  assembled.'^ 

This  is  the  only  instance,  as  far  as  can 
be  collected  from  the  printed  proceedings 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  wKioi 
the  influence  of  their  admonitions  upon 
tiie  minds  of  their  followers  has  been  put 
to  the  proof ;  and  in  this  instance  it  nas 
been  found  of  no  weight.    Amon^  the 
advantages  held  forth  to  the  public  by 
this  society,  at  the  time  of  its  institu- 
tion, we  were  assured,  that  its  utmost 
efforts  would  be   employed  to  raise  a 
standard,  to  which  none  but  moderate 
men  could  resort  to,  to  discountenance, 
and  to  reject  all  conmiunication    with 
those  of  a  different  description ;  and  by 
these  means  to  counteract  the  operation 
of  the  delusive  and  d^tructive  principles 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Paine. 
Their  endeavours  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jects have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
In  May  1792,  the  Society  for  Constitu* 
tional  Information  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Friends  of  the  People,   exhorting 
Aem  **  to  cast  away  all  aristocratic  re- 
serves, and  to  contend  honestly  and  fairly 
for  the  people's  rights  in  their  full  extent, 
if  they  hoped  to  grapple  successfully  with 
the  powerful  despotism  to  which  they 
.  were  opposed.**    This  language  seems  to 
have  been  properly  understood  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends.    In  their 
answer,   after  several  animadirersions  on 
the  various  resolutions  and  proceedinffs 
of  the  Constitutional  Society,  particularly 
•on  those  in  which  an  approbation  of  the 
^doctrines  of  Mr.Paine  haa  been  expressed, 
they  conclude  wiUi  these  words :  *<  We  must 
heg  leave  to  decline  all  future  intercourse 
witn  a  society,  whose  views  and  objects, 
as  far  as  we  can  collect  them  from  the 
Tarious  resolutions  and  proceedings  whidi 
liave  been  published,  we  cannot  nelp  re- 
f^ding  as  irreconcileable  with  those  real 
interests^  on  which  you  profess  to  inform 
and  enlighten  the  people."  From  the  day 
oa  irhi^  this  answer  18  dated,  to  the  .^ 


of  the  autumn,  the  CoDStitatioiial 
ciety  continued  to  **  inform  and  enKgliteB 
the  people,  in  the  same  spirit,  and  witk 
increased  assiduity,  by  diffunbg  and    re-> 
commending  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Ffeme^ 
and    the  example  of  France.    In    tke 
month  of  November,    Mr.  John   FroBt 
and  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  bang  invested  witb 
a  diplomatic  character  by  thebr  brethren 
of  this  society,  presented  at  the  bar   of 
the  National  Convention  of  France^  tlast 
memorable  address,  which  has  been   sa 
justly  reprobated  by  every  loyal  subfecK 
in  this  kingdom.    In  delivering  their  ere* 
dentiab,  these  ambassadors  pronofmced 
a  speed],  in  which  they  expressed  a  foil 
confidence,  '*  that  in  a  short  space  cvf  tiiiie« 
congratulations  would  be  recetvedby  a 
National  Convention  in  England.*'  Amon^ 
many  remarkable  passages,  the  address 
contains  a  most  elevated  panegyric  ok 
**  the  glorious  victory  of  the  10th  of  Ai»- 
gust  ;**  a  day,  carefully  distinguished  fitot 
the  2d  of  September,  by  those  enligilit- 
ened  judgments  which  have  delibenielj 
estimated  the  comparative  merits  of  those 
inhuman    massacres;   a   day»    however, 
which  di&red  in  no  essential   circoB- 
stane  from  the  2d  of  Septembev,  excepl- 
ing  that  on  tlie  10th  of  August,    (ac- 
cording to  most  accounts)  more  blood 
was  shed,  and  it  was  the  blood  of  fiutfafel 
servants,  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  a 
lawful  duty,  and  in  the  defence  of  me  per* 
son  and  family  of  a  lawful  sovereign.    On 
the  10th  of  August,  a  limited  nuKurch 
was  violently  deposed  from  his  throoea 
and  (to  complete  the  triumph  of  that  glo- 
rious victory)  was  soon  afterwards  com- 
mitted to    a  prison,   which  was  never 
opened  to  him,   until  the  time  arrived 
when  he  was  exposed  to  the  insult  of  a 
pretended  trial,  and  led  forth,  in  the  ftoe 
of  his  subjects,  to  sufier  an  ignominioos 
death.    To  court  the  alliance  of  an  usar- 
pation,  established  on  sudi  crimes,  to 
dignify  the  success  of  sudi  crimes  with 
the  name  of  a  glorious  victory,  and  to 
express  an   expectation  that  a  similar 
usurpation  might  soon  be  established  in 
this  country,  was  a  conduct  and  a  lan- 
guage which  not  only  ii^dicated  <*  ob- 
jects and  views  utterly   irreconcileaUe 
with  the  real  interests  of  the  people*** 
but  an  entire  disregard  of  every  feelii^ 
which  adorns  the  British  diaracter.    If^ 
therefore,  in  the  month  of  May>  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  society  thought  it  ne* 
cessary  to  disclaim  fall  mtercourse  mi^ 
the  Con8tttuti(mal  Societyi  it  xnifjtA  rea« 
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•onably  be  samnMed,  that  the  evento  of 
the  month  of  NoTember  would  have  ren- 
dered all  communication  between  them 
absolutely  impossible. 

But  in  the  monUi  of  November  a  new 
and  very  different  description  of  societies 
arose;  those  associations, whidi,  founded 
on  the  general  sense  of  present  happi- 
ness; on  the  fear  of  change,  which  natu- 
rally accompanies  that  sense;  oa  the 
it^dy  loyaltjr,  and  on  all  the  moral  and 
religious  duties  of.  a  free  and  virtuous 
people,  have  contributed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  avert  the  dangers,  which  at  that 
time  threatened  the  very  being  of  the 
ooDstitudon  in  church  and  state.  One 
ereat  objeqt  of  these  associations  was,  to 
bring  to  justice,  by  regular  process  of 
law,  and  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  the  au- 
thors and  propagaters  of  seditious  doc- 
trines, and  particularly  to  check  the  cir- 
culation of  Mr.  Paine's  libels,  and 
to  counteract  their  mischievous  effects. 
In  its  principle,  this  object  seemed  to  ac- 
cord precisely  with  the  professions  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People :  yet  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the 
Friends  of  the  People  actually  coalesced 
with  many  leading  characters  m  the  Con- 
•tituUonal  Society,  mider  the  new  title  of 
**  Friends  to  the  Libertv  of  the  Press," 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  censuring  these 
laudable  associations^  and  of  defeating 
tbe  efforts  of  their  honest  and  well-di- 
rected zeaL  It  is  not  meant  to  insinuate 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends, 
by  this  junction,  adopted  the  general  ob- 
jecu  and  views  of  those  persons,  whom 
they  had  before  so  wisely  cGsclairoed ;  but 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  consented 
to  admit  those  persons  to  act  in  common 
with  them  in  pursuing  the  particular  ob- 
jects of  the  new  institution;  and  above 
^1  in  defeating  the  measures  of  the  as- 
sociations a^nst  republicans  and  level- 
lers. Mischievous  as  the  effects  of  such 
an  union  must  be,  even  if  ^ey  could  be 
limited  to  the  professed  objects  of  this 
new  society,  the  evil  does  not  stop  there : 

Any  decree  of  credit,  which  the  per- 
sons described  may  be  supposed  to  de- 
rive from  the  countenance  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  this  joint  pursuit,  will  be 
turned  by  them  to  their  own  separate 
puiposes,  and  wiU  be  applied  to  promote 
thar  own  boundless  projects  of  innovation 
and  disorder.  If,  under  the  shelter  of 
m  hon.  gentleman's  character,  they 
Mould  grow  into  audiority  and  strength, 
they  may  in  the  end  compel  him  to  lend 
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his  name  and  his  talents  to  measures,  not 
less  fatal  to  his  own  interests,  than  to 
those  of  his  country.  While  he  avows  it 
to  be  his  fixed  intention  (even  in  the  ex-> 
treme  case  which  he  has  stoted)  to  change 
the  existing  government  of  the  country, 
his  endeavours  to  disengage  himself  from 
any  en&ny  to  that  government  of  any 
description,  must  be,  as  they  have  been, 
vain  and  fruitless.  All  the  enemies  of 
the  British  constitution  will  cling  to  him» 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  shake  them  ofi; 
uatil  their  hatred  of  the  present  establish- 
ment shall  have  been  completely  satiated 
in  the  ruin  of  the  state,  in  thenusery,  and 
perhaps  io  the  blood,  of  all  ranks  and  or- 
ders  of  the  people — 

^  Non  missura  cutem  niai  plena  -cruoris  hU 
nido" 
Lord  Momington  contended,  from  all 
these  considerations,  that  the  plan  of 
universal  suffrage,  connected  wUh  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolution,  was 
that  which  was  most  likely  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  the  present  svstem  of 
representation.  Before  he  spoke  of  the 
practical  effects  of  such  a  plan,  he  warned 
the  House,  that  this  notion  of  extending 
the  elective  franchise  to  every  male  aduR 
in  the  kingdom,  was  by  no  means  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  speculative  principle 
of  right,  in  which  it  had  orginated;  on 
the  same  principle  is  founded  a  theory  in-, 
finitely  more  extensive,  and  at  least  equally 
practicable.  This  curious  theory  is  to  be 
found  in  a  treatise,  intituled,  <<  llie  Social 
Contract,**  written  by  J.  J.  Rousseau;  a 
work  no  otherwise  worthy  of  attention, 
than  that  it  is  known  to  be  the  fountain 
head  from  which  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution  have  been  derived. 
The  original  principle  of  right  on  which 
the  system  ofuniversal  suffrage  rests,  is 
usually  expressed  in  this  proposition, 
<<  No  man  ought  to  be  bound  by  laws  to 
which  he  has  not  consented,  either  in  per- 
son, or  by  his  representative.  The  author 
of  the  Social  Contract  maintains,  that  the 
national  will  or  sovereignty  of  the  people 
cannot  be  represented  at  all ;  that  every 
law  which  has  not  been  ratified  hyr  the 
people  in  person,  is  null  and  void  in  it^ 
nature ;  that  the  people  of  England  are 
never  in  a  state  of  rreedom,  excepting 
when  they  are  in  the  very  act  of  exercising 
the  elective  franchise ;  and  that  they  be- 
come slaves  the  moment  a  general  elecUon 
is  concluded ;  and  finally,  that  every  go- 
vernment by  representation  is,  in  its  na- 
ture} a  tyranny,  however  extended  the 
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right  of  suffrage  tniiiy  be,  because  the  na- 
tional will,  or,  in  other  words,  the  vote 
of  every  individual,  is  not  directly  con- 
sulted in  every  act  of  legislation.  Having 
established  these  fundamental  maxims  of 
his  theory,  the  author  meets  with  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  some  importance :  a  peo- 
ple consisting  entirely  of  legislator^,  would 
not  find  much  leisure  for  any  other  affairs 
than  those  of  tile  state.  Such  a  nation 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  renounce  all 
the  arts  and  improvements  of  civilized  so- 
ciety ;  it  must  renounce  every  pursuit  of 
commerce,  of  trade,  and  of  manu&cture, 
together  with  the  whole  system  of  poli- 
tic economy  in  all  its  branches,  by 
means  of  which,  the  modern  states  of  the 
world  have  been  enabled  to  rise  to  public 
opulence  and  prosperity,  and  to  augment 
and  diffuse  all  the.conveniencies  of  private 
life.  But  all  these  are  deemed  by  the 
author  to  be  sacrifices  of  no  moment ; — 
poverty  is  a  republican  virtue — and  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know  how  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  things,  the  gain  would 
be  considerable  to  every  individual,  who 
should  exchange  his  industry,  his  skill, 
his  affluence,  and  his  ease  for  a  portion  of 
the  national  sovereignty,  the  exercise  of 
which,  however  barren  and  unprofitable 
in  all  other  respects,  is  always  grateful  to 
the  ruling  passions  of  vanity  and  ambition. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  obstacles  to 
the  institution  of  this  incomparable  re- 
public. It  is  evident,  that  where  the 
whole  people  were  called  from  hour  to 
hour  to  tne  senate,  to  discharge  the 
dignified  duties  of  legislation  and  go- 
vernment, their  domestic  concerns,  and 
the  ordinary  labours  of  agriculture,  must 
also  stand  still :  the  ground  could  not  be 
cultivated ;  food  could  not  be  provided ; 
and  these  proud  and  generous  repub- 
licans, in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom,  would 
want  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
be  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  indi- 

fence  and  famine.  Tlie  author  of  the 
Social  Contract  fairly  confesses,  that  he 
despairs  of  seeing  these  obstacles  sur- 
mounted by  the  degenerate  citizens  of 
the  modem  world  m  whose  minds  he 
says,  the  genuine  ardor  of  liberty  has 
been  utterly  extinguished  by  the  busy 
spirit  of  commerce,  by  the  desire  of  gain, 
and  by  the  love  of  convenience.  But  in 
order  to  show  that  his  plan  is  perfectly 

Sracticable  among  wise  and  virtuous  men, 
e  recommends,  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
the  admirable  expedient,  by  which  the 
Ancient  republics  of  Greece  contrived  to 
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reconcile  the  full  eojoyment  <^  natmal 
rights,  with  die  pos^biiity  of  natural  ex- 
istence. The  people  of  Greece,  hesaji, 
transacted  all  public  business  in  person; 
they  were  all  assembled  from  momiBg  ti3 
night  in  the  public  forum ;  they  were  not 
greedy  of  gam  ;  their  sole  occupation  ir» 
the  care  of  their  liberty ;  and  all  the 
nial  offices  of  their  Houses,  and  all 
labours  of  the  field  were  performed 
them  by  slaves. 

Here,  then,  is  the  only  practicable  ar- 
rangement, by  means  of  which  the  Cor- 
responding Society  can  be  gratified  with 
the  si^t  of  that "  good  government  whose 
established  maxim  it  is,  that  every  mao 
should  be  his  own  legislator."     Here  the 
petitioners  from  Derby  may  see  the  rights 
of  man  carried  to  the  extreme  point  of 
perfection ;  and  both  may  learn,  that  ac« 
cording  to  their  own  principles,  strictly 
and  fairly  pursued,  civil  slavery  is  tbe 
only  solid  basis  of  true  political  liberty. 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  all  those  who 
attempt  to  raise  constitutions  of  goTem- 
ment   on  visionary   speculations  of  ab- 
stract and  indefinite  right.     They   com- 
mence their  career  with  some   specioas 
and  plausible  theory  in  view,  but  in  en- 
deavouring to  pursue  it,  thejr  are  con- 
tinually driven  from  difficulties  in  practice 
to  contradictions  in  principle,  and   they 
find  no  resting  place,  until  they  have 
reached    some    monstrous    and     insnr- 
moimtable  absurdity :  from  thence  they 
are  compelled  to  tread  back  their  steps, 
and  to  seek  the  real  substance  of  liberty, 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  within  the 
just  limits  of  expediency  and  experience. 
However  extravagant  and  ridiculous  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Social  Contract 
may  appear  to  the  House ;  for  such  spe- 
culations on  the  nature  of  government, 
connected  as  they  necessarily  are  with  the 
most   profligate  maxima  of   immorality 
and  irreligion,  J.  J.  Rousseau  has  been 
canonized  by  the  people  of  France,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  few  saints  remaining  on 
their  calendar.    Their  admiration  of  his 
works,  and  their  reverence  for  his  me- 
mory, have  not  been  inactive :  they  have 
imitated  with  the  utmost  success  his  sys- 
tematic dishon^ty  and  his  zealous  im- 
piety; and  they  have  neither  been  less 
earnest,  nor  less  successful  in  estabfish- 
ing  his  principles  of  political  anarchy  on 
the  most  permanent  foundations,  and  in 
securing  their  full  operation  by  the  most 
effectum  provisions.    They  began  by  ex« 
tending  the  basis  of  their  new  system  of 
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representation  upon  abstract  principles  of 
right :  their  next  step  was  the  admission 
of  every  male  adult  to  the  right  of  votine 
in  some  stage  of  the  election  of  nationiQ 
deputies;  and  they  are  now  advancing 
rapidly  to  the  final  completion  of  these 
doctrines,  by  sulnnittin^  to  the  direct  in* 
terference  of  every  individual  citizen  in 
every  act  of  legislation  and  government. 

In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  form 
some  notion  of  the  practical  effects  of  the 
plan  of  universal  representation,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  advert  to  the  example  of 
France ;  because  in  France  that  plan  has 
been  reduced  to  practice,  and  an  experi- 
ment actually  has  been  made  of  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  because  tbe  French  go- 
vernment, and  their  English  abettors, 
have  invariably  concurred  in  an  anxious 
wish  for  our  adoption  of  that  plan,  as 
leading  inevitably  and  speedily  to  the  same 
consequences  in  Great  Britain.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down, 
has  laboured  to  exclude  from  this  debate 
any  reference  to  the  situation  and  conduct 
of  France,  and  has  rejected  the  whole  of 
that  subject  as  a  stale  and  forgotten  topic : 
although  questions  of  great  magnitude 
and  importance  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  since  the  af&irs  of, 
France  have  been  the  immediate  subject ; 
of  deliberation,  the  hon.  gentleman  will 
find,  that  a  topic,  leading  to  such  serious  ' 
redectiiHis,  and  furnishing  such  useful  i 
lessons,  has  not  been  so  soon  effaced  from  | 
the  memory  of  this  House,  or  of  the  . 
country :  the  business  of  this  day  must 
revive  every  passage  of  those  transactions 
with  the  most  direct  and  forcible  applica« 
tion  to  the  present  question.  It  will  be 
pressed  home  to  the  recollection  and  to 
the  feeling  of  every  British  subject,  that 
ax^ange  m  the  existing  government  (the 
avowed  object  of  this  motion)  was  the 
great  revolutionary  machine,  by  the  work- 
h^g  of  which,  our  enemies  trusted  to  have 
reduced  this  happy  people  to  the  level  of 
their  own  miserable  condition.  "  Com- 
ifiemoratio  illius  sceleris  intelrmissa  est, 
i)on  memoria  deleta,  dum  genus  hominum, 
dum  populi  Roman!  nomen  exstabit, 
(qood  quidem  erit,  si  per  illos  licuerit, 
B^mpitemum)  ilia  pestifera  intcrcessio 
nominabitur. 

Whilethe  independent  rights  of  nations, 
^ile  the  order  of  civil  society  shall  be 
held  dear  and  valuable  among  mankind ; 
^hile  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  British 
«onititatkm  shaU  endure,  (and  long  will 


they  endure,  unless  destroyed  by  some 
rash  and  vain  project  of  pretended  refor- 
mation) that  pernicious  attempt  of  a  fo- 
reign power  to  interfere  between  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people,  and,  by  that  in- 
terference, to  subvert  at  one  blow  all  the 
bulwarks  of  our  domestic  happiness,  and 
of  our  external  strength,  shall  never  be 
forgotten :  it  shall  be  remembered  with 
the  just  sense  of  abhorrence  and  indigna- 
tion which  must  ever  attend  the  memory  of 
that  execrable  design,  and  with  the  eTa" 
titude  due  to  the  united  wisdom  and  loy- 
alty of  the  British  people,  by  which  that' 
execrable  design  was  disappointed  of  its 
effects;  recollecting  as  well  the  nature  of 
our  recent  danger,  as  the  means  of  our 
happy  deliverance,  we  sh^l  best  repay  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  people,  by  endea- 
vouring to  preserve  entire  that  govern^ 
mcnt,  which  is  the  deserved  object  of  their 
affection,  and  by  cultivating  in  their 
minds  a  rational  estimation  of  its  excel- 
lence and  value.  With  this  view,  lord 
Momington  said,  lie  had  already  enume* 
rated  the  practical  advantages  of  our  pre- 
sent situation ;  with  the  same  view,  he 
meant  to  contrast  those  advantages  with 
the  practical  effects  of  that  plan  of  repre-' 
sentation,  which  he  had  shown,  we  must 
expect,  if  we  consented  to  a  change ;  and 
he  hoped  to  prove  the  miserable  error  of 
those  who  imagine,  that  by  infusing  a 
greater  portion  of  the  spirit  of  democracy* 
mto  the  frame  of  parliament,  they  are 
likely  to  eive  additional  security  to  the 
^ood,  of  which  they  cannot  deny  the  ex- 
istence or  to  provide  against  any  one  of  the 
evils  on  which  they  ground  their  complaints. 
What  has  been  the  operation  of  the  system 
of  universal  sufiragem  France,  upon  the  se- 
curity of  life,  of  liberty,  and  of  property  ? 
It  seems  to  be  the  only  object  of  their 
criminal  laws,  to  afflict  and  to  destroy  every 
individual  who  can,  by  any  means,  be 
brought  within  their  reach.  Indefinite 
and  constructive  crimes,  summary  modes 
of  trial,  arbitrary  convictions,  and  disoro' 
portioned  punishments^  are  the  leaoing 
features  or  that  sanguinary  code;  at  an 
early  period  of  the  revolution,  the  very 
principle  of  mercy  was  formally  extin* 
guished  in  their  judicial  proceeaings ;  in 
place  of  the  gracious  mercy  of  the  Crovni,' 
the  populace  have  assumed  the  exercise  of 
a  new  species  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  in 
cases  of  life  and  death ;  i^  by  accident) 
an  unpopular  criminal  has  the  fortune  to 
escape  the  severity  of  Uielaw,  the  proceed- 
ing 10  reyersed  by  the  mob ;   the  judges 
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ar^  compelled  to  return  to  the  seat  of 
judp;inenty  and,underthe  terrors  of  assaasi- 
natioDy  to  arraign  a  second  time,  for  the 
same  crime,  the  person  who  has  been  al- 
ready legally  acquitted  by  the  judgment 
of  the  same  tribunaL  For  it  is  now  a  re- 
ceived and  applauded  maxim  of  that  de« 
mocratic  government,  *' that  the  vengeance 
of  the  people  ousht  to  supply  the  weak* 
ness  of  the  penal  laws."  In  short,  no  ty- 
ranny was  ever  suffered  by  mankind,  m 
whicn  so  little  account  was  taken  of  the 
effusion  of  human  blood.  That  which  is 
called  liberty,  by  a  gross  abuse  of  the  term, 
is  nothing  better  than  a  state  of  general 
disorder  and  confusion,  accompanied  with 
the  most  frequent  and  outrageous  viola- 
tions of  personal  freedom.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  the  restraints  of  law  and  of  au- 
thority have  no  longer  any  force,  and  that 
no  obligation  remains  to  bind  men  to  the 
discharge  of  any  duty,  moral,  civil,  or  re- 
ligious ;  but  as  every  individual  is  equally 
free  from  these  irksome  restraints  and  du- 
ties, it  is  becomethe  interestof  every  man 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  violating 
the  rights  of  his  neighbour,  and  no  man 
can  possess  any  kind  of  secuiity  for  his 
own.  The  whole  revolution  was  originally 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty. Property  is  therefore  rejected 
with  scorn  and  indignation  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  legislature.  So  far  from 
being  respected  as  a  sacred  right,  it  is 
publicly  held  up  to  the  detestation  of  man- 
kind, as  an  odious  usurpation  on  the  rights 
of  nature.  All  sects  and  factions  seem  to 
have  agreed,  that  it  should  be  treated  by 
the  legislature,  by  all  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  republic,  and  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  as  a  common 
prey,  and  a  common  object  of  persecu- 
tion. 

The  natural  result  of  these  disorders 
has  been  to  realise  almost  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  imaginary  republic  of  J;. 
J.  Rousseau ;  to  suspend  trade  and  indus- 
try, to  render  the  annual  supply  of  pro- 
ductive labour  inadequate  to  the  suste- 
nance of  the  people,  and  to  subject  them 
to  the  most  urgent  distress,  from  the  scar- 
city of  provisions,  and  of  other  articles  of 
ordinary  consumption.  The  collective 
opulence  of  the  state  is  utterly  ruined, 
and  with  it,  all  the  permanent  sources  of 
public  strength ;  but  in  the  first  moments 
of  this  convulsion,  while  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and  famine  renders  war  the  neces- 
sary polic)r  of  the  government,  the  same 
cause  furnishes  the  umoB  of  carrying  on 


hostilities;  armies  spring  from  thevoj 
calamities  of  the  country  :  and  the  state 
is  at  once  enabled  and  compelled  to  send 
forth  innumerable  multitudes  to  the  war, 
who  can  find  neither  employmeDt  nor 
bread  at  home.  Here  the  House  wxj 
observe  whether  the  new  doctrines  of  go- 
vernment tend  to  prevent  or  alleviate  the 
great  evils  of  war,  debt  and  taxes.  It  has 
been  said  in  this  House,  that  **  war  is  tiie 
passion  of  states;"  it  might  haye  bees 
added,  that  it  is  more  especially  the  ruJinf 
passion  of  those  states,  in  whose  consti- 
tution the  spirit  of  democracy  is  predomi- 
nant: in  all  times,  such  states  have  been 
most  infected  with  the  vanity  of  conquest, 
and  most  liable  to  the  impulse  of  iiv^^uJar 
ambition. 

But  under  the  principles  of  universy 
representation,  the  government  of  France 
has  far  surpassed  ever]^  example  of  those 
inordinate  passions,  which  appears  in  his- 
tory. Witnout  any  other  necessity  than 
that  which  arose  firom  their  owp  internal 
situation,  and  which  must  be  attributed  to 
the  vice  of  their  new  constitution,  the 
French  have  involved  all  Europe  in  a  ge- 
neral war.  They  have  deduced  the  pre- 
tences of  that  war  by  a  most  singular  train 
of  reasoning  from  the  principles  of  their 
own  government.  Their  first  propositkm 
was,  that  the  sovereignty  of  every  natioa 
resided  essentially  in  the  people  at  large 
of  that  nation.  From  thence  they  drew  a 
most  extraordinary  inference,  that,  for  the 
present,  the  people  of  France  were  the 
only  legitimate  representatives  ofaDtbe 
nations  in  the  world ;  and  therefore,  dn* 
ring  their  temporary  exercise  of  the  as- 
sumed sovereignty  of  the  universe,  every 
government  founded  on  principles  not  ex- 
actly conformable  to  those  of  the  French 
Republic,  must  be  treated  by  France  as 
an  usurpation  and  a  tyranny,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  submitted  to  it  must  be  consider- 
ed as  rebels  and  traitors.  On  these  grounds 
they  declared  war  against  all  the  govern- 
ments on  earth,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  all  mankind ;  and  they  pubLudied 
their  resolution  of  reducing  to  a  state  of 
perfect  freedom,  by  force  of  arms,  every 
refractory  people,  who  should  dare  to  cfae* 
rish  a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  veneratiooi 
orafiection  for  their  ancient  institutions,  or 
of  allegiance  for  their  lawful  prince.  Th^ 
pride,  the  honour,  and  the  interest  of  every 
state  in  Europe  were  thus  wantonly  chal- 
lenged to  defend  their  independent  rights 
of  internal  sovereignty;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  beeu|  that  Fnmce  is  now  al- 
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tacked  on  all  sides  by  almost  erery  power, 
either  naval  or  military,  m  Europe.  This 
instance  proves,  that  the  admission  of 
every  maleadultin  the  realm  to  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  thelegislature,  is  not  a  cer- 
tain and  infallible  tnode  of  establishing  a 
pacific  system  of  foreign  politics. 

With  respect  to  (&bt,  the    enormous 
expense  of  this  improvident  and  unjusti- 
fiable war  exceeds  all  bounds  of  calcula- 
tion ;    it  has  seldom  fallen  short  of  ten 
millions  sterling  in  each  month  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and  it  must 
increase  with  the  increasing  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  particularly  smce  the  acces- 
aion  of  the  maritime  powers.     In  addition 
to  this  ruinous  source  of  expense,  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  ordinary  establishments, 
the  mismanagement  of  tne  revenues,  and 
the  unbounded  peculation  practised  in 
every  department  of  the  administration, 
have  causedsuch  a  waste  of  public  money, 
as  surpasses  infinitely  the  effects  of  the 
united  extravagance  and  corruption  of  all 
the  roost  prodigal  monarchs  that  ever  sat 
on  the  throne  ofFrance,  and  of  allthemost 
profligate  ministers  by  whom  those  mo- 
narchs were  governed  or  deceived.    With 
respect  to  taxes,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  French  government  has  publicly  ab- 
lured  all  taxes  whatever  together  with 
loans,  and  every  collateral  branch  of  the 
system  of  finance.     But  what  has  been 
substituted  in  their  place?     It  has  been 
declared,  that  the  only  resources  fit  to 
stjl^tain  the  dignity  of  a  free  and  sovereien 
people,  are  domestic  confiscation,  and  fo- 
reign plunder ;  a  sheme  of  revenue  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  discord  and  misery  at 
home,  and  war  abroad.  The  legitimate  and 
regular  sources  of  public  revenue  are  not 
unconnected  with  the  ease  and  affluence 
of  the  people:    they  are.sought  in  the  su- 
perabundant profits  of  labour,  of  skill,  and 
of  enterprise,  or  in  the  superfluities  of 
luxury  and  wealth.  But  the  new  resources 
are  drawn  firom  the  exile  and  ruin  of  all 
the  great  landed  proprietors,  whose  pro- 
perty is  confiscated,  because  they  will  not 
expose  their  lives,  by  returning  to  a  coun- 
try, which  has  been  rendered  uninhabitable 
to  all  moderateand  honest  men.    This  is 
the  reformed  plan  of  finance  which  we  are 
to  expect  under  the  new  government  in 
'  Oreat  Britain.     Its  operation  is  plain  and 
simple;  taxes  will  no  longer  be  levied  ac- 
cording^ to  those  intricate  and  complicated 
f  egulations,  which  are  now  so  emoarrass- 
ingboth  to  those  who  collect,  and  to  those 
TOO  pay.    Iceland  itself  will  be  direct 


confiscated,  and  the  landed  interest  will  be 
utterly  extirpated.  The  tree  itself  will  be 
cut  down,  as  themost  easy  andexpeditious 
way  of  gathering  its  fruit. 

Such  are  the  practipal  effects  of  univer^ 
sal  representation  in  Prance.    To  ascribe 
all  these  effects  either  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  that  people,  or  to  theur  unfiu 
ness  to  receive  the  blessings  of  liberty^ 
from  their  long  habits  of  slavery,  would 
be  to  deny  to  ourselves  the  use  of  a  most 
instructive  and  salutary  lesson.    Making 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  all  the  pecu* 
liar  circumstances  of  their  case,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  severest  sufferings  and  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  of  that  unfortunate 
people,  are   the  genuine  and  legitimate 
offsprine  of  the  erroneous  and  fatal  prin* 
ciples  of  government,  on  which  they  nave 
founded  their  reformed  constitution.  The 
malignancy  of  those  principle  is  so  active 
and  powerful,  that  no  nation  on  earth 
coula  long  withstand  their  operation :  and 
it  would  be  the  greatest  degreeofarroMnce 
to  expect,  that  even  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  could  maintain  their  character  of 
wisdom,  justice,  or  humanitj^,  under  a  total 
relaxation  of  those  restramts  of  order, 
which  the  nature  of  human  infirmity  ren- 
ders no  less  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
every  moral  quality,  than  of  every  civil 
advantage.    The  result  of  all  these  consi- 
derations is,  that  the  benefits  actually 
enjoyed  by  the  nation  are  invaluable;  that 
no  proof  either  ha^  been,  or  can  be,  estab- 
lished of  their  being  unconnected  with 
the  present  constitution  of  parliament; 
and  that  there  is  the  stron^st  presump* 
tion  of  an  intimate  connexion  subsisting 
between  them ;  that  in  comparison  with 
these  benefits,  the  grievances  aUeged  are 
trivial  and  insignificant;  and  that  they 
can  in  no  degree  be  imputed  to  the  alleged 
defects  in  the  representation;  and  above 
all,  diat  the  constitudon  likely  to  be  given 
to  us  in  exchange  for  what  we  now  pos* 
sees,  so  far  from  securing  any  one  practi* 
cal  good,  or  alleviating  any  alleged  or 
practical  evil,  would  utterly  subvert  every 
foundation  of  our  present  happiness  and 
prosperity;  would  aggravate  every  evil 
of  which  any  man  no^  can   coinplain ; 
and  introduce  many  others  of  infinitely 
greater  magnitude,*  and  of  far  more  mis- 
chievous conseouences.  For  these  reasons^ 
the  public  ffooa  requires,  that  no  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  existing  frame 
of  parliament* 

Mr.  WhUiread,  said :— Sir ;  The  noble 
lord  who  has  just  sat  downi  haa  pro- 
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nounced  a  t^ery  warm  paneg]rHc  on  the 
British  constitution ;  he  has  very  ably  ar- 
gued tlie   three  questions  which  he  has 
"   submitted    to    the    consideration  of  the 
House;  but  he  has  not  treated  with  great 
fairness  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
my  hon.  friend ;  and  I  feel  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  disputing  some  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  has  come,  upon 
iSie  grounds  which  he  himself  has  ad- 
vanced.   Whatever  statement  of  conse- 
quences my  hon.  friend  may  have  made, 
as  involved  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques* 
tion  before  you,  the  same  consequences 
were  equally  involved  at  every  time  when 
the  proposition  has  been  made.    There  is 
no  novelty  in  the  matter ;  and  if  a  change 
of  government  is  now  to  ensue  from  a  re- 
form of  the  representation,  a  change  of 
government  would  equally  have  been  die 
result  of  success  at  every  one  of  the  nu- 
merous periods  when  it  has  been  agitated 
In  this  Houses    But  the  noble  lord  has 
taken  some  pains   to    confound    things 
which  I  hold  to  be  perfectly  distinct; 
namely,  the  government  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country.    To  preserve,  and 
iM>t  to  sd)vert,  is  our  aim ;  and  with  that 
view  we  wish   to  reform   a  part   of  the 
administration   of  the  constitution.  This 
only  can  be  meant  by  my  hon.  fiiend, 
when  he  candidly  states  to  you,  that  if  he 
succeeds  in  persuading  the    House    to 
adopt  his  motion,   it  leads   to  a  change 
of  the  government.  But,  Sir,  I  would  put 
it  to  the  noble  lord,  and  to  all  those  who 
come  under  the  description  given  by  an 
hon.  member  last  night,   of  those  <<  to 
whom  no  time  nor  mode  would  reconcile 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,'* 
whether  it  is  not  their  bounden  duty  tb 
enter  upon  the  inquiry  proposed  by  my 
hon.  friend  ?    I  take  it  for  ^ranted  they 
will  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  very  nu- 
merous body,  discontented  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  representation.    Would 
it  not  be  well  to  give  satisfaction -to  those 

Sreons  ?  If  we  go  into  a  committee,  and 
d  on  inquiry,  tnat  the  complaints  stated 
in  the  petitions  are  unfound^,  there  will 
be  an  end  of  the  business.  But  if  the 
^  '  grievances  are  found  to  be  real,  then  a 
remedy  ought  instantly  to  be  applied.  I( 
is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  at  rest ; 
and  it  can  only  be  so  luler  a  solemn  and 
deliberate  investigation  of  its  merits.  I 
wuld  put  it  to  my  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Windham  J  who,  in  the  oourse  o£  last 
nijfht's  debate,  considered  the  mover  of 
this  proposition  as  •  mere  point  in  a  vnst 


svstem  which  pervades  all  Etirope,  md 
the  motion  as  only  a  driblet  from  a  greai 
source  of  anarchy  and  confusion^  amwnnrg 
parliamentary  reform  as  a   pretext,  hs 
the  real  object  of  which  is,  to  destroy  sS 
established    constitution;    and   whohv 
said,   that  these  opinions,   if  fairly  mi 
early  met,  are  capable  of  refutation ;  nsr. 
that  he  would  consent  to  be  caUed  ^  tie 
baby  of  a  girl,"  if  he  did  not  destroy  ssd 
crush,  wherever  he  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  them :  but  that  it  sof* 
fered  to  grow  up,  they  would  beoooK  so 
formid^le,  as  not  to  be  conquered  bj 
any  human  ability.— Would  it  not,  I  say, 
be  consistent  with  the  manliness  of  cob- 
duct,  with  the  talents  of  my  right  haa. 
friend,  with  the  sense  of  the  danger  he 
professes  of  suflfering  these  opiniois  to  §o 
uncontroverted,  to  put  himself  in  a  si^i*- 
tion  where  he  mig^t  have  an  opportomtT 
of  fully  discussing  them  ;  of  coimttiiig  aiid 
suppressing  that  which  he   holds  to  be 
destructive  to  the  well  being  of  aodetj  ? 
Sir,  upon  his  own  argument,  he  ot^|ht  ts 
vote  with  us  for  going  into  a  committee. 
But,  is  it  a  fact,  that  my  hon*  Ceiead  has 
proposed  to  you  any  novel  or  specalative 
opinions  ?   Directly  the  reverse.     He  has 
placed  upon  your  table  a  petition,  com- 
plaining of  grievances,  of  the  existence  of 
which  the  petitioners  deem  themselves 
competent  judges.    It  is  proposed  to  this 
House  to  go  into  an  investigation  of  their 
complaints,  and  to  administer  such  relief 
as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  meet :  The 
whole  is  constitutionallv  b^ore  yoti.   But 
the  petition  is  somewhat  unusual,  frooi 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  drawn.     It  goes 
into  a  detail  of  &ct8,  some  of  which  are 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  certain  resolaticMis 
entered  on  your  Journals.  The  reaolation 
and  petition  cannot  both  remain.    The 
petition  states,  that  the  undersigned  are 
ready  to  prove  *'  that  peers  have  a  po»- 
tive  n<Knination  of  members  to  serve  in 
this  House.**  We  annually  resolve,  <•  That 
it  is  a  hi^  infiingement  upon  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  for  any  lord  of  parliamedt  to  con- 
cern himself  in  the  election  of  members 
to  serve  in  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament  *'    What  is  the  course  then  to  be 
pursued  i    You  must  either  rescind  your 
resolution,  or  expunge  the  petition  firoas 
your  journals,     xou  cannot  act  with  dig- 
nity and  honour  in  any  other  way.    The 
allegations  in  the  petition  are  eitoer  true, 
or  they  are  not.    If  true,  a  remedy  ought 
tobesoi^htfbraodaj^plied.  Jftheyaie 
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not  trney  the  persons  who  have  signed 
tliat  petition  are  guilty  of  tf  ^oss  h'bel, 
and  deserve  punishment.  Extricate  jour- 
selves' from  tne  dilemma ! 

In  contradiction  to  the  assertion  so  re- 
peatedly made  by  my  hon.  friend,  but 
^vrhich  the  power  of  his  abilities  will  not 
\>e  able  to  maintain,  I  take  upon  me  to 
say  that  metaphysical  opinions  have  never, 
ixk  taxj  instance,  produced  a  revolution. 
The  engine  with  which  Providence  has 
thought   fit    to    operate    these   mighty 
events,  hair  been  of  a  different   descrip- 
tion—the feelings  of  the  governed,  ren- 
dered desperate  by  the  grmding  oppres- 
sioiH    of  their   governors;   and  there   is 
no  saying  more  strictly  true  than  this, 
^'  that  times  make  men,    but  men  never 
make  the  times."     What  brou^t  about 
that  great  event  the  Reformation  ?  Not' 
the    dieories    or    speculations    of    phi- 
losophers, but  the  impolitic  avarice  and 
injustice  of  the  church  of  Rome.    What 
brought  about  ^t  catastrophe  of  Charles 
the  first  ?— What  the  Revolution  in  this 
country  >    the  oppressions  of  the  execu- 
tive government.      To  the  same  cause 
America  owes  her  freedom.    Lastly,  what 
brought  about  the.  Revolution  in  ^ance  ^ 
The  misery  of  the  people ;    tlie  pride, 
injustice,    avarice,    and  cruelty  of  the 
court.     The  great  characters  who  have 
acted  in  these  different  scenes,  have  had 
but  little  power  to  produce  them.      Lu- 
ther, Cromwell,  or  Washington,  the  illus- 
trious persons  who  appeared  at  the  era 
of  the  English  Revolution,  or  the  wild  vi- 
sionaries of  France,  could  never  have  per- 
suaded the  people  to  rise,  unassistea  by 
their  own  miseries  and  the  usurpations  of 
power.     When  the  feelings  ot  men  are 
roused  by  injury,  then  they  attempt  inno- 
vation ;   then  the  doctrines  of  entnusiasts 
find  ready  access  to  their  minds.     The 
people  are  always  long  suffering ;  and  un- 
less they  are  most  ^ossly  wused,  no 
apprehensions  are  to  be  entertained  from 
any  speculative  opinion  upon  government. 
But,  Sir,  in  defending  my  hon.  friend  and 
m3rself  from  the  imputation  of  being  theo- 
retica]  innovators,  I  must  take  notice  of 
one  theorist,  who  has  appeared  in  the 
course  of  this  debate ;  I  mean  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  who  immedi- 
ately followed  my  hon.  friend  last  night. 
He  gave  us  an  account  of  a  House  of 
Commons  formed  after  his  own  imagina- 
tion, in  which  all  the  different  interests  of 
the  kingdom  would  be  indeed  most  accu- 
ratdy  and  nicety  balanced;  but  the  tex- 
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ture  was  such  as  never  did,  nor  ever  will 
exist.     One  member  more  than  he  has 
appropriated  to  either  of  the  classes  of 
army,  navy,  commercial,  legal  or  landed 
interest,  would  destroy  the  whole  of  his 
chimerical  system.      One  other  notable 
expedient  the  hon.  gentleman  has  fallen 
upon — that  of  settling  who  the  elected 
should  be,  before  he  went  in  search  of  the 
electors.      With  all  deference,  I  should 
conceive  that,  having  nominated  the  re- 
presentatives, it  would  be  a  matter  of  small 
importance  who  should  perform  the  farce 
of  returning  them.    That  hon*  gentleman 
has  also  expressed  his  predilection  for 
what  is  usually  called  the  rotten  part  of 
the    constitution   (the  small  boroughs) 
because  they  furnish  us  with  members  of 
distinguished  ability  (such  as  the  present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer),  who  would 
not,  from  the  expence,  have  had  it  in  their 
power  to  contest  any  popular  election. 
The  observation  is  not  new ;  but  the  an- 
swer to  it  is  plain ;  if  elections  were  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  in  which  they  ought 
to  be,  the  representation  would  be  acces* 
sible  at  all  places  to  persons  of  moderate 
fortune;   whereas  it  is  now  impoBsible» 
usually  speaking,  for  the  younger  branches 
of  famihes  to  stand  contested  elections; 
and  the  people  are  deprived  of  men  of 
ability  for  their  representatives.    But  I 
will  take  a  definition  of  what  a  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  be,  from  a  tory  writer, 
(Dean  Swifl),  in  opposition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  described  to  us  by  the  hon. 
gentleman.    Speaking  of  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  that  writer  says,  <'  The 
other  part  of  the  parliament  consists  of  an 
assembly,  called  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  are  all  principal  gentlemen,  freely 
picked  and  culled  out  by  the  people  them- 
selves for  their  great  abilities  and  love  of 
their  country,  to  represent  the  wisdom  of 
the  whole  nation."    This  is  the  House  of 
Commons  I  wish  to  see ;  this  is  the  choice 
I  wish  to  be  restored  to  the  people.    The 
hon.  gentleman  has  also  saia,  that  many 
boroughs  have  been  thrown  open  since 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Grenville's  act.    Have 
the  people  been  advantaged  by  the  de- 
cisions under  that  act?      I  believe  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  committees  employed 
m  discussing  controverted  rights  or  elec- 
tions, have  not  settled  any  thing  that  can 
tend  to  the  good  of  the  people;  that  it  is 
wholly  out  of  their  power.     Tliey  may, 
indeed,  have  decided  whether  such  a  lord, 
or  such  a  ^eat  commoner,  have  got  the 
representation  of  a  certain  borough  into 
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their  hands,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  divided 
between  them,  and  each  to  send  a  member 
to  this  House.    Or  by  the  right  of  voting 
being  enlarged,  it  maj  become  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  the  mterests  of  the  pro- 
prietor may  be  endangered  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  some  wealthy  nabob. — [A  cry 
of  "  Order  I'*] — Sir,  am  I  too  free  in  what 
I  am  saying  r   Am  I  acting  .against  your 
orders  ?  It  may  be  so ;  but  if  these  things 
should  meet  your  ear  upon  the  very  steus 
of  this  House,  as  you  descend  from  tne 
chair,  can  you  contradict  them?     Sir, 
you  cannot.  I  do  know^  and  the  petitioners 
who  have  signed  the  petition  now  upon 
your  table  are  rtady  toprocef  that  many 
members  are  nominatea  by  indi? iduals  to 
serve  in  this  House.    Refute  the  charge! 
We  cannot.     Apply  the  remedy  I    we 
will  not  consent  to  that.    Then  at  least 
tell  the  people  of  England,  We  have  in- 
vestigated your  statement,  and  we  find  it 
to  be  true ;  but  we  can  prove  to  you  that 
the  country  is  as  well  governed,  and  that 
thin^  eo  on  as  well  now,  as  they  would 
do  if  the  representation  were  reformed. 
The  noble  lord  stated  as  an  instance  of 
the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  as  now  ad- 
ministered, the  vast  increase  of  our  com- 
inerce  within  the  period  since  the  Ame- 
rican war.   Of  the  mfluence  of  the.  Crown 
upon  this  House,  by  means  of  the  revenue 
raised  upon  that  commerce,  we  complain, 
as  destructive  to  the  constitution.     He 
has  also  asked,  with  a  degree  of  triumph, 
at  what  time  did  the  grievance  of  the  na- 
tional debt  originate  ?    Sir,  the  time  of  its 
ori^n  matters  not ;  if,  when  the  consti- 
tution was  planted  at  the  Revolution,  was 
also  planted  that,  which  in  time  was  to 
operate  its  destruction,  we  are  not  to 
consecrate  the  evil  from  a  superstitious 
regard  to  the  moment  of  its  birth;  but 
we  are  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  its 
atrangling  the  nt  and  legitimate  object  of 
our  veneration. 

^  Some  notice  has  been  taken  (by  way  of 
discreditine  the  petitions)  of  the  names 
by  which  tney  are  sipped ;  and  the  name 
or  Mr.  Hardy,  who,  by  the  way,  has  not 
subscribed  the  petition  more  immedia|;ely 
In  question,  has  been  particularly  men- 
tioned, with  an  allusion  to  his  conduct 
during  the  last  summer.  This  I  tdce  to 
be  wholly  unparliamentary  and  irregular. 
I  do  not  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  pro- 
priety of  Mr.  Hardy's  conduct ;  but  if  he 
has  m  any  manner  offended  against  the 
laws  of  his  country,  his  majesty^  servants 
arc  responsible  for  not  havmg  put  the  laws 
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in  execution  against  him.     But  wfaateter 
may  have  been  his  conduct  out  of  this 
House,  he  appears  before  us  in  a  mamics* 
prescribed  and  authorized  by  the  consti- 
tution; complaining  of  grievances;   and 
to  his  complaint  we  are  as  much  bound  to 
pav  attention  as  to  the  complaint  of  any 
other  of  his  majesty's  subjects  whatever. 
Insinuations   have  been    thrown    out 
against  the  association  of  the  Friends  oC 
die  People,  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong.    All  I  shall  say  upon  that  subject 
is,  that  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  society, 
on  principles  truly  constitutional;    that 
we  in  no  one  instance  have  deviated  fhMn 
the  precise  object  of  our  institution;  that 
we  have  been  led  astray  by  no  change  of 
circumstances;    that  we  have  formed  no 
connexions  incompatible  with  our  declar 
rations;  and  Uiat  we  have  proceeded  to 
the  end  we  have  in  view  with  **  intrepid 
moderation."    This,  Sir,  is  an  expression 
contained  in  one  of  our  publications  which 
tlie  noble  lord  has  attempted  to  ridicule ; 
but  are  intrepidity  and  moderation,  in  fact* 
incongruous?    The  reverse  is,  I  believe, 
the  case ;   and  that  if  ever  we  meet  with 
true  intrepidity  of  chaiacter,  we  shall  find 
it  connected  ?nth  moderation.      I  trust 
and  hope  the  people  of  this  country  will 
always  be  moderate  in  demanding  their 
rights;  at  the  same  time,  I  should  think 
our  national  character  much  degeneiated, 
if  they  were  not  asserted  with  intrepidity. 
The  noble  lord  has  accused  us  of  coales- 
cing with  persons,  with  whom  we  had  for- 
merly declared  we  would  hold  no  inter- 
course, their  views  being  incompatible 
with  those  we  entertained;   I  mean  the 
members  of  the  constitutional  society. 
The  short  answer  to  that  accusation  is, 
that  we  have  formed  no  such  coalition. 
But  I  understand  the  society  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  be 
pointed  at— a  society  totally  unconnected 
with  the  Friends  of  the  People.    Sir,  at  a 
Ume  when  associations  were  forming  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  upon  what  I 
shall  always  deem  the  most  unconstitu- 
tional principle,  that  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  executive  power  (for  if  the 
law  has  not  made  the  hand  of  powerstspng 
enough,  bv  the  law  it  ought  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  force  can  never  be  given  to  it 
in  any  other  way,  but  by  a  surrender  of 
some  of  the  privu^es  of  the  people) ;  the 
operation  ot  these  bodies  appeared^  so 
pernicious,  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  associate  to  support  the  uberty  of  the 
press,  which  seemed  to  be  principally  in 
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danger;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  think 
that  in  stemming  this  tide  we  have  not  been 
wholly  misuccessful.  To  these  meetings 
some  of  the  persons  alluded  to  certainly 
crame ;  but  had  the  noble  lord  received  a 
fiuthful  report  of  our  proceedings,  he 
would  have  found,  that  no  coalition  had 
taken  place  between  those  persons  and  the 
Frienos  of  the  People;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  any  disposition  has  been  manifes- 
ted to  deviate  from  the  just  limit  of  the 
constitution,  it  has  been  constantly  and 
successfully  resisted  by  my  hon.  friends 
around  me.  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
bad  omen,  that  the  appellation  by  which 
the  society  to  which  1  belong  is  distin- 
guished, '<  The  Friends  of  the  People,'* 
should,  when  mentioned  in  this  House,  be 
always  received  with  a  sneer.  It  appears, 
ihaf  gentlemen  consider  it  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. Certainly,  no  reproach  ousht  to 
attach  upon  the  term ;  and  I  trust  that  as 
long  as  1  have  an  existence  as  a  member 
of  this  House,  and  during  the  whole  of  my 
natural  existence,  I  shall  always  be  found 
a  friend  of  the  people,  and'  a  defender  of 
their  just  and  constitutional  rights. 

I  shall  b^  leave  to  touch  upon  one 
other  topic  which  has  been  stronely  in- 
ssted  upon,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
diat  the  House  of  Commons  oueht  to 
have  an  interest  distinct  from  that  of 
their  constituents ;  and  as  a  corrective  to 
tiiia  monstrous  doctrine,  it  is  said,  that 
whenever  the  people  speak,  their  voice  is 
heard  and  attended  to.  Sir,  I  maintain 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  identity  of  in- 
terest between  the  people  and  their  re- 
presentatives;  nor  can  I  conceive  any 
oiing  more  destructive  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  Ae  constitution,  than  those  sud- 
den impulses  which  are  at  times  given  to 
the  deliberations  of  this  House  by  the 
expression  of  the  popular  will.  We  are 
thus  not  unfrequently  betrayed  into  situa- 
tions inconsistent  with  our  dignity;  we 
are  thus  driven  to  resolutions  directly  at 
variance  with  eadi  other.  I  will  instance 
to  you  the  case  of  the  two  last  years. 
In  1791,  this  House  came  to  a  vote,  vir- 
tually declaring,  that  it  was  essential  to 
the  balance  of  Europe  that  Oczakow 
diould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
In  1792,  they  voted  the  converse  of  that 
proposition*  This  could  never  have  hap- 
pened,  were  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
perly elected,  and  for  short  periods.  An- 
other bad  effect  arising  from  this  momen- 
tary attention  to  the  wish  <^  the  people, 
is,  that  when,  the  people  relax  in  their  ef- 
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forts,  the  House  becomes  supine.  We 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of 
the  slave  trade.  What  produced  the 
majority  upon  that  subject  in  the  last 
year  ?  The  voice  of  the  people.  Why 
has  the  question  failed  in  this  session! 
Because  the  minds  of  the  people  have 
been  diverted  from  the  question,  and 
they  have  not  persisted  in  their  demands. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  intended  to 
be  elected  by,  and  to  act  for,  the  people, 
and  not  to  be  influenced  by  every  popular 
gust,  which  might  sanction  an  imputation 
of  its  members  not  being  in  the  nabitual 
discharge  of  their  duty.^-An  hon.  baronet 
(sh*  W.  Young)  has  said,  that  this  coun- 
try has  become  so  corrupt,  through  her 
commerce,  that  corruption  is  necessary 
to  its  government.  To  this  I  will  reply, 
in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  protest, 
usually  ascribed  to  a  right  hon.  mem- 
ber of  this  House  (Mr.  Burke),  « If  it 
is  meant  to  insinuate  that  corruption  is 
necessary  to  government,  I  shall  leave 
that  principle  to  confute  itself  by  its  own 
apparent  im'quity."  If  it  be  admitted  that 
corruption  is  one  of  the  springs  of  go- 
vernment, if  we  are  come  to  this  most 
deplorable  pass,  that  corruption  is  so  in- 
terwoven with  every  part  ox  the  commu- 
nity of  this  counti^,  that  nothing  pro- 
ceeds but  by  its  influence,  we  are  much 
nearer  to  some  awful  crisis  than  I  am 
willing  to  imagine.  On  this  system,  things 
may  proceed  for  a  time,  but  they  -mil 
come  to  a  sudden  and  tremendous  termi- 
nation. 

And  now.  Sir,  with  permission  of  the 
House,  I  will  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
time  in  which  this  motion  is  brought  be- 
fore you.  Any  objection  upon  that  score, 
unless  forewarned,  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pected from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
over  against  me  (Mr.  Pitt) ;  for  he  has 
proposed  the  subject  of  parliamentary  re- 
form to  this  House  unaer  almost  every 
variety  of  circumstance.  But  the  time 
at  which  my  hon.  friend  gave  notice  of 
his  motion  in  the  last  year,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
to  be  fitting  for  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion, although  we  were  then  at  peace, 
and  had  a  prospect  of  its  continuance  for 
fifteen  years,  because  there  existed  a  spi- 
rit of  sedition  and  discontent  in  tKe  coun- 
try. How  did  the  event  answer  to  that 
assertion  ?  The  people,  when  called  upon 
from  one  end  or  the  nation  to  the  other, 
expressed  their  loyalty,  so  as  to  disprove 
in  the  fullest  manner  every  aspersion  that 
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that  had  been  thrown  upon  them  by  go- 
vernment. The  objection  was  not  v^id 
on  that  ground;  but  now  we  are  actu- 
ally at  war,  and  therefore  the  time  is  im- 
proper. My  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
time  is  shortly  this — that  from  the  fluctu- 
ation of  human  events,  especially  in  this 
eventful  era,  th^t  it  would  oe  almost  im- 
possible to  begin  and  perfect  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  under  circumstaoces 
precisely  similar :  beginning  in  peace  we 
might  end  in  war ;  apd  as  we  now  propose 
to  you  to  consider  it  in  time  of  war,  I 
trust,  even  in  case  of  its  speedy  termina- 
tion thaty  it  would  be  concluded  in 
peace.  No  time  can  be  improper  for 
doing  what  is  rig'bt ;  p\)i  that  of  all  others 
will  appear  to'  me  to  be  the  best,  in 
which  the  object  i^  the  most  likely  to  be 
obtained.  But  let  us  consider  the  argu- 
ment of  time,  with  a  reference  to  the 
consistency  of  our  opponents.  A  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas),  on  whose 
account  the  anti-reformers  nave,  I  hope, 
held  a  jubilee,  because  there  is  more  loy 
in  Heaven  over  one  that  repents  than 
over  ninety  just,  has  thought  proper  to 
accede  in  this  session  to  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  government  of  the  royal 
burgles  in  Scotl^^  which  had  a  view 
certainly  to  tl^e  representation  of  that 
c;ountry.  In  Irelana,  ^hich,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  sav,  is  very  materially  in- 
nuencea  by  f^pglis)^  councils,  the  par- 
liament |iave  thought  proper  to  take  the 
state  of  tn^r  representation  into  consi- 
deration. In  Scotl^and  and  Ireland,  ^en, 
there  is  no  iii^propriety  in  the  agitatioa  of 
this  question  at  tnjs  particular  crisis.  In 
England  there  is.  Whence  arises  this 
diflerence  I  Sir,  I  will  ^ell  you.  The 
people  of  Igpotlaiid  bac[  been  tampered 
with  rather  too  long,  and  tl^e  secretary 
of  state,  in  his  last  visit  to  that  country, 
may  have  seen  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  their  complaints.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land were  determined  to  bp  listened  to. 
In  Englan^.,  the  people  a^e  not  suffi- 
cientlv  royised  upon  the  subject  to  appear 
formidable  to  those  in  pow^r.  Whenever 
they  are,  whether  it  be  peace  o^  war,  the 
time  will  and  must  appear  proper.  It  is 
thjB  part  of  wise  men,  however,  to  con- 
cede in  treason.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  example  of  Fiance  being  pressed  upon 
us,  to  prevent  our  running  into  the  wild 
excesses  which  have  disgraced  that  coun- 
try. 

But  let  us  take  the  whole  question  into 
our  consideration  at  once  i  and  when  we 


behold  with  hjO^npr  yod  djsinay  ilus  atro- 
cious acts  which  have  beep  perjyjrt^ted 
under  the  name  of  liberty,  let  ua  Aotfocw 
get  the  preceding  despotism  w\nci^  ^''^ 
rated  those  crimesr  Let  us  learn  ntni 
the  example  of  the  old  govenyineny  la 
France,  to  give  way  to  the  people  ia 

i  time ;  to  grant  tbem  their  righls.  $u^ 
are  the  only  meaifs  to  save  ourselves  frooi 
the  horrors  of  anarcdy.  It  haa  beep  the 
infatuation  of  aD  governments,  from  the 

,  beginning  of  the  world,  to  turp  a  deif  ear 
to  the  complaints  of  ^e  people ;  to  op- 
press them  till  they  become  desperate  i 
when  they  are  roused  to  a  furious  seose 
of  their  wrongs,  then  ypu  are  vriUiag  to 
make  unlimited  concessions,    but  H  is 
then  too  late ;  the  bonds  of  society  axe 
dissolved  and  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  your  own  obstinacy  aod  bJind- 
ness.    It   is  yet,  I  trust,  time   to  ^e^ 
health  and  vigour  to  our  constiti^tiMi ; 
but  a  much  longer  delay  may  be  produc- 
tive of  consequences  upon  which  I  trem- 
ble to  reflect.    Therefore  it  is  I  vooki 
earnestly  intreat  this  House  to  go  into 
an  investigation  of  the  facts  confined  in 
the  petition  which  has  been  presented  by 
niy  pon.  friend,  and  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  the  grievances  of  which  it  complaiDS. 
I  confess,  however,  that  I  can  be  but 
little  anxious  about  the  fate  of  the  ques- 
tion immediately  before  ypu,    because^ 
from  the  experience  which  1  have  of  the 
ipfluence  possessed  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  on  sdl  the  deliberations  of 
this  House,  and  from  a  knowlecige  ^f  his 
opposition,  any  hope  of  fiuccess  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.     [A  genial 
cry  of  Order  1].    Sir,  what  I  have  said 
xnay  here  be  di^prderly;  but  without  jour 
doors  it  is  true ;  and  from  ^y  knowledge 
of  that  truth,  I  repeat  that  I  entertain 
little  anxiety  on  the  fate  of  the  present 
question ;  but  I  believe  in  the  prediction 
of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  who,  in  a 
prophetic  spirit,  has  declaredi  that  before 
the  close  of  this  century,  ap  amendmoit 
would   be  made  in  the  representation. 
Whether  we  will  or  not,  the  thmg  will  be 
done;  and  it  would  be  policy,  as  well  as 
justice,  to  anticipate  the  demands  of  the 
people.     Neitlier  my  hon.  irienc},   who 
has  made  you  this  motion,  nor  myseli^ 
nor  any  of  those  gentleipen  wjth  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  apt,  have  any  inten- 
tion to  infringe  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  or  to  encroach  on  the  aristocrati- 
cal  part  of  the  constitution;  we  wish  only 
to  restpr^  tp  the  dempcrapy  H^  power 
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nrlxich  it  ^li^t  to  possess.  To  conclu^ 
HI  J  have  to  say  on  the  subject^  in  the 
ivords  Qf  a  c^braited  protest,  to  which  I 
>efore  D^e  some  allusion,  "  That  this 
xiotipQ  is  int^nd^d  to  diminish  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  tfae  crown,  w^  d^ny. 
Pl&e  constitutional  power  of  the  crown 
wve  are  no  less  solicitous  to  pseservey  than 
we  ar^  tp  4iiiuiu8h  its  ^i^onstitutional  in- 
[luGSice.  It  has  heei^  argued^  that  this  is 
not  a  proper  time  for  reformation^  when 
all  the  attention  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  employed  ypon  the  war,  as  the  great 
and  oplj  object  in  the  present  time  of 
distress  ;  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  insist, 
that  the  p]:esent  is,  for  that  very  reason, 
the  properest  time  because  notmng  is  so 
essential  to  the  copduct  and  prosecution 
of  the  war,  as  the  ih^al  management 
of  that  supply  by  whi(£  only  it  can  be 
carried  on  with  any  pproppect  of  success ; 
and  from  the  history  ojf  this,  as  wdl  as 
othe^  countries,  «tim^  oif  necessity  have 
been  always  times  gf  reform*'* 

Mr.  Anttruther  said,  he  did  not  know 
whether  to  condemn  most,  the  manner  in 
which   the  subject  was  brought  forward, 
the  tiipe  of  its  introduction,  or  the  sub- 
ject master  itself.    With  respect  to  the 
mamver  of  its  l^eing  brought  rorward,  he 
thought  it  improper  to  introduce  stich  a 
general  motion  as  that  of  referring  the 
petiticm  to  a  committee,  instead  of  stat- 
ing a  sjpeciBc  plan  uppn  which  men  plight 
judge  n>r  theipseLves ;  tt^  CKmsequenpe  <tf 
the  present  mode  ^Quld  be  tha^  ef  in- 
creasing the  general  expectation  and  agi- 
tation, by  leaving  it  open  to  every  man 
to  suggest  that  phm  which  was  the  most 
a^^eeable  to  his  own  imaaination*    The 
time  appeared  to  be  equmly  ill  chosep, 
when  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  war^ 
and  afler  attempts  had  been  made  to  agi- 
tate the  minds  of  men  by  the  propagation 
of  principles  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  any  govemnient.    And,  lastly, 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  petition 
itself,  he  thought  it  equall  v  indefensible ; 
the  object  of  it,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to 
comjMrehend  it,  was  to  obtain  a  right  of 
univeraal  r^resentation — an  idea  so  wild 
and  extravagant,  that  he  was  astonished 
how  gentlemen  could  seriously  propose  it. 
He  admitted,  that  no  gentleman  m  that 
House  had  advanced  such  an  opinion; 
but  they  talked  of  making  one  uniform 
state   of  representation  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  of  restoring  it  to  its  origi- 
nal constitutioned  basis.    He  wished  gen- 
tlemen would  point  out  the  period  of  the 


English  history,  when  tl^e  repraaentatioQ 
of  the  people,  wai,  according  to  their  ^x 
nion,  in  its  purity.  The  statue  d"  represen- 
tation had  remained  nearlv  the  same  ever 
since  the  Revolution ;  and  bad  as  it  was 
represented  to  bje*  it  yras  the  envy  of  Eu* 
rope;  and  under  it,  AOtwithstanOing  the 
many  {expensive  and  bloody  wars  in  which 
we  hi4  been  epgaged,  this  country  had 
risen  to  a  state  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
unknown  to  apy  country  not  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  audi  a  con^titiUion.  In  England 
the  persona)  liberty  and  security  of  pro- 
perty were  carefully  provided  for,  aud 
that  was  what  the  advocates  for  reform 
pretended  to  have  in  view;  but  that 
House  would  take  care  how  they  sacrificed 
the  solid  blessing  which  we  enjoy  for  the 
precariQus  possibility  of  greater  advan- 
tfiges  by  a  f^a^ge. 

Mr.  PiH  roseand  said ;— Sir,  I  am  anx- 
ious to  deliver  my  opinion  before,  firom 
the  lateness  of  the  hoar,  and  the  lentji^h 
to  which  the  discussion  has  been  carried, 
the  attention  of  the  House  shall  be  ex- 
hausted. I  feel  more  particularly  desi- 
rous, on  account  of  the  share  whidi  I 
have  had  in  agitating  the  question  of  a 
parliamentary  reform,  to  state  fully  and 
diatin^ctly  the  reasons  which  induce  me 
to  resist  the  motion  which  is  now  brought 
forward.  The  questicm  at  the  pvesent 
time  involves  the  fate  of  all  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  so  long  protected  by 
the  British  constitution ;  nay,  it  involves 
ttie  fundamental  principles  of  every  so- 
ciety and  form  of  government.  But  first 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  remind  the  Houae  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  opposed  the 
notipe  of  a  parliamentary  re^Mm,  iriien 
brought  forward  last  session.  The  opi- 
nion, which  I  then  entertained,  is  con- 
firmed by  what  has  since  occurred,  and 
has  even  received  strength  from  the  pe- 
tition now  on  the  table,  and  the  motion 
before  the  House.  I  then  considered  the 
agitation  of  the  question  as  capable  of 
producing  much  mischief,  and  likely  to 
be  attended  with  no  good.  Such  was 
the  conclusion  which  I  formed  from  ex- 
perience. I  had  myself,  on  di&rent  oc- 
casions, proposed  a  reform,  in  situationg 
which  seemed  favourable  to  my  object, 
and  supported  by  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  had  even  dien  failed. 
Several  gentlemen,  from  a  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  innovation,  and  from  a 
doubt  whether  the  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained was  such  as  would  compensate  for 
the  ridt  inclined,  opposed  my  viewS)    If 
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gudi  arguments  had  fonnerly  succeeded, 
how  mudi  force  had  they  last  year  ac- 
quired  from  the  dreadfrd  lesson  affiirded 
in  the  example  of  a  neighbouring  kin^« 
dom !  The  scene  of  horrors  mich  it 
then  presented,  exceeded  imagination, 
fiur  short,  as  it  stopped,  of  what  has  since 
occured.  I  perceived  forming  within  the 
bosom  of  the  country  a  smaiD,  but  not 
contemptible  party,  who  aspired  at  some- 
thing more  than  a  moderate  reform,  whose 
object  indeed  was  nothing  less  than  to 
introduce  here  those  French  principles 
which  from  their  consequences,  I  could 
not  regard  but  with  horror.  I  saw,  there- 
fore, 3iat  while  none  of  that  good  of 
whidi  a  moderate  reform  mi^t  be  pro- 
ductive was  to  be  obtained,  much  danger 
might  be  incurred,  and  an  opening  af- 
foraed  to  wicked  persons  to  subvert  that 
very  constitution  which  we  were  desirous 
to  improve,  only  in  order  that  we  might 

S reserve :  or,  thou^  the  attempt  to  re- 
>rm  might  not  be  attended  with  the  total 
subversion  of  the  constitution,  yet  it 
might  lead  to  a  state  of  confusion  and  dis- 
traction, whi^  at  least  would  disturb  the 
enjoyment  of  those  blessings  of  which  we 
were  in  possession.  I  thus  found  the 
probability  of  good  but  little,  while  the 
mischief  was  of  a  sise  so  gigantic  as  to 
exceed  calculation.  And  upon  this  rea- 
soning, even  if  I  had  rated  as  high  as  ever 
the  advantages  of  a  reform,  and  had  seen 
a  greater  probability  thim  had  hitherto 
appeared  of  accomplishing  such  a  reform, 
I  would  rather  have  abandoned  my  ob- 
ject than  have  incurred  or  increased  the 
danger.  I  would  rather  forego  for  ever 
the  advantages  of  reform,  than  ritk  for  a 
moment  the  existence  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. Besides,  I  considered  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  reform,  in  consequence  of 
circumstances  which  had  since  occurred, 
to  be  considerably  less  than  when  I  had 
brought  forward  my  orieinal  motion.  But 
how  then  was  the  question  ar^ed  on  the 
other  side  ?  The  dan^r  which  I  stated 
was  not  denied.  But  it  was  alleged  that 
this  was  precisely  the  time  to  bring  for- 
ward a  moderate  reform,  as  the  best 
means  to  quiet  violent  spirits,  and  the 
surest  remedy  against  ruinous  innovation. 
The  gentlemen  who  now  come  forward 
in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  I 
have  no  doubt,  were  encouraged  in  their 
first  exertions  by  the  hope  that  they  should 
be  enabled  to  overawe  the  violent  spirits, 
and  that  moderate  men,  who  might  other- 
^^W  have  been  mialed|  would  be  induced 


to  join  their  standard.  I  have  learned 
from  their  publications,  that  they  not  only 
proposed  to  guide  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  also  to  be  guided  by  them,  and 
that  they  were  resolved  to  drm  their 
views  if  they  rtiould  find  that  they  did 
not  meet  with  a  pretty  general  conciir- 
rence.  Such  was  the  situation  of  die 
business  at  the  last  session.  I  will  now 
inquire  what  has  passed  since.  And 
here  I  shall  enter,  along  with  the  noble 
lord  (Momington)  into  the  protest 
against  not  being  allowed  to  introdace 
the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  France^  which 
I  consider  as  intimately,  essential^,  and 
inseparably  connected  with  the  present 
question. 

Another  year  has  now  passed  in  that 
country,  disgraced  with  excesses  and  out- 
rages so  horrid,  that  they  efbce  the  me- 
mory of  those  whidi  formerly  occoired, 
and  leave  of  them  only  the  nunt  traces, 
and  the  imi^  hardly  visible.  The  con- 
duct of  the  French,  mall  its  circomstances, 
bore  a  peculiar  application  to  this  coun- 
try ;  it  presentea  the  fruits  opening,  in 
due  season,  the  legitimate  ofikpfing  of 
those  trees,  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
liberty,  planted  against  this  cotintty  and 
its  allies.  The  French  had  disclosed  a  sys- 
tem of  disseminating  thdr  principles,  and 
procuring  proselytes  in  eveiy  part  of  Eu- 
rope—a  system  which  they  had  paitico- 
lany  followed  up  with  respect  to  dm 
country.  Such  was  the  case  without-* 
what  was  the  situation  of  affiurs  vnthin? 
Societies  had  been  formedin  this  country, 
affiliated  with  the  Jacobin  dubs  in  France, 
and  though  they  had  since  assumed  a 
different  shape,  were  then  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  Jacobin  princi- 
ples. In  this  object  they  proceeded  with 
a  de^ee  ofholdness  ana  confidence,  pro- 
portioned to  the  success  of  the  Frendi 
arms.  We  thus  beheld  the  scheme  whidi 
we  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the 
new  constitutions  in  France  opening  upoa 
us.  We  had  more  immediately  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  were  the  views  of 
the  legislators  m  France  with  respect  to 
this  countiy,  and  what  their  instruments 
in  England,  were  endeavouring  to  effisct. 
For  while  in  France  they  always  mention- 
ed the  pretext  of  a  parliamentary  refonn, 
as  the  medium  by  which  they  were  to  in- 
troduce their  principles,  their  instruments 
here  always  took  care  to  connect  the  syu^ 
tem  of  parliamentary  reform  with  all  those 
delusive  doctrines  upon  which  was  fi>und- 
ed    the  newly-nu^mtiihm-rftC  F^nch 
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nreedom— Nothing  less  than  a  National 
Convention  was  held  out  as  a  sufficient 
remedj  for  the  abuses  which  prevailed  io 
the  representation,  and  the  sole  organ 
through  which  a  more  perfect  form  of  so- 
vemment  was  to  be  obtained;  namSy, 
such  a  government  as  should  acknowledge 
no  other  source  of  authoritjr  and  no  other 
rule  o£  conduct,  than  the  will  of  the  majo- 
rity. In  short,  French  prmciples  were  m- 
cujcatcd  as  the  true  standard  of  political 
belief,  and  the  example  of  the  French  go- 
Temment  proposed  as  a  worthy  object  of 
imitation. 

I  now  proceed  to  events  of  a  more  re- 
cent date.  The  spirit  of  disaffisction  which 
had  been  thus  raised  was  happily  kept  un- 
der and  prevented  from  breaking  out  into 
action  by  the  seasonable  interference  of 
the  legislature*  by  the  vigilance  and  exer- 
tions of  the  executive  power,  by  the  loyalty, 
vigour  and  unanimity  of  the  people,  and 
likewise  by  the  interposition  of  rtovidence, 
in  the  turn  lately  eiven  to  affiurs  on  the 
continent,  and  the  dieck  experienced  by 
the  French  arms.    The  admirers  and  sup- 
porters of  French  policy  in  this  country 
felt  a  depression  of  spirits  from  the  de- 
feat of  tneir  friends  and  allies,  which  for  a 
time  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  their  hopes,  and 
compelled  them  to  conceal  their  views, 
and  to  assume  a  veil  of  caution  but  ill- 
suited  to  the  ardour  of  their  temper,  and 
the   boldness  of  their  enterprise.      But 
thou^  they  had  thus  been  forced  for  a 
while  to  relinquish  their  schemes,  it  was 
not   to  be  presumed  from  this  that  they 
had   by  any  means  abandoned  them. — 
No  ;  they  still  indulged  the  same  hopes, 
they  still  meditated  the  same  plans,  and 
only  lay  by  to  watch  for  an  opportunity 
&vounlble  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
designs.     For  that  purpose,  they    had 
looked  peculiarly  to  the  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform.  Previous  to  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  the  present  motion,  a  great 
number  of  petitions  had  been  presented 
to  the  House,  equally  singular  in  their 
form,  expression,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  thus  been  submitted  to  notice. 
They  had  been  introduced  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  gentlemen  who  supported  the 
motion.    They  were  all  of  three  descrip- 
tions, except  that  one  upon  which  the 
motion  was  more   particularly  founded, 
and  a  petition  from  Nottingham,  con- 
cdved  m  exactly  the  same  terms  with 
one  which  had  been  received  from  that 
place  in  1782.     When  it  had  first  been 
received,  it  came  after  a  long  war,  which 


had  harassed  and  exhausted  the  country, 
and  the  cahunities  of  which  it  stated  as  a 
proper  ground  for  a  reform  of  parliament, 
unfortunately,  it  still  employed  the  same 
language,  and  gave  the  same  description 
of  the  country,  after  a  long  and  prospe- 
rous peace.  All  these  petitions  came 
either  from  England  or  trom  Scotland, 
or  from  places  in  England  and  Scot- 
land that  seenied  to  have  no  natural  con- 
nexion or  likelihood  of  communication. 
Yet  coming  from  these  different  places, 
they  were  sol  the  same  in  substance,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  style ;  whatever  little 
difference  there  might  be  in  the  expression, 
they  seemed  all  to  proceed  from  the  same 
hands"^ 

Fades  non  omnibus  una, 
Necdiversa  tamen;   qualem  decet  esseso- 
rorum. 

They  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  betrayed  a 
strong  fiunily  likeness.  Almost  the  only 
difference  was,  that  those  from  Scotland 
expressed  their  surprise  at  the  immense 
load  of  debt,  notwitnstanding  the  extent 
of  the  taxes  which  they  stated  at  twenty 
millions,*— four  millions  above  the  truth. 
All  of  them  were  the  same  in  praver ;  the^ 
concurred  in  praying  for  the  rient  of  um- 
versal  suffrage,  as  the  basis  of  ^t  reform 
which  they  desired. 

With  respect  to  these  petitions,  two 
questions  arise :  first,  what  weight  they 
ought  to  have  with  the  House,  and  how 
far  they  ought  be  allowed  to  go  in  influ- 
encing their  judgment;  and  secondly, 
whether  this  is  a  season  proper  for  the 
consideration  of  that  object  which  they 
claim,  and  favourable  to  a  temperate  re- 
form ?  On  the  first  point,  when  petitions 
came  to  the  House,  fabricated  in  appear- 
ance, similar  in  substance  and  expression, 
it  did  not  require  much  time  to  determine 
in  what  point  of  view  they  were  to  be 
considered.  ,  There  was  every  reason  to 
suspect  that  thev  were  the  work  of  a  fiew 
individuals.  They  had  certainly  much 
more  the  appearance  of  the  design  of  a 
few  individufiJs,  than  of  the  general  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments  of  the  country. 
If  it  were  asked,  then,  what  weight  they 
ought  tohave  ?  the  answer  is  easy.  None. 
Wnat  weight  ought  to  belong  to  petitions 
coming  to  this  House  in  those  circum- 
stances, carrying  every  appearance  of  con- 
cert and  system,  combined  in  the  same 
prayer,  and  expressed  nearly  in  the  same 
language  ?  The  fraud  is  too  grosi  and  pal- 
pable, and  it  is  evident  from  what  quarter 
they  come,  and  with  what  views  they  are 
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foreieiitecL  AD  die  circomstaaees  in 
rnmoe  and  thn  ooimtrj  piint  out  the 
preaent  ai  a  season  ud&voiirable  to  a 
teaq>erate  refonn.  The  gentlemen  who 
support  the  motion  hare  been  engaged  in 
a  society  for  the  purpose,  as  they  them- 
selves state,  of  allaying  the  violenoe  of 
those  who  might  be  misled  by  a  blind 
rage  of  innovation  and  enlightening  the 
people  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  their 
true  claims.  Such  had  been  the  objects 
which  they  had  held  out  at  their  com- 
mencement; they  had  proposed  to  make 
a  fair  experiment,  to  allow  the  people  of 
Enpiland  a  full  opportunity  of  procuring  a 
rational  and  mooerate  reform ;  and  if  the? 
diould  find  that  thev  could  not  succeed, 
and  that  the  people  should  be  disinclined 
to  any  plan  ofrerorm,  and  not  disposed  to 
prosecute  the  measures  which  they  should 
recommend  they  were  then  to  abandon 
their  purpose.  They  had  now  gone  on  for 
upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  publishing  to 
enl^^iten  the  people,  and  usmg  every 
means  to  prbmote  tneir  own  influence,  and 
durinff  all  that  time  they  hadnot  been  able 
to  make  a  convert  of  one  man  in  England. 
— They  had  been  obliged  at  last  to  come 
forward  with  a  petition  of  their  own  intro- 
duced to  the  House  on  the  very  day  diat 
the  ddmte  was  to  take  place.  The  other 
petidons  which  united  m  the  same  object 
of  demanding  parliunentary  reform  car- 
ried a  sutopidous  and  dangerous  appear- 
ance* Ought  they  not  then,  consistendy 
with  those  principles  whidi  they  had 
avowed  in  the  outset,  to  have  come  for- 
ward upon  this  occasion,  to  have  acknow- 
ledged their  mistake,  and  dieir  convicdon 
that  the  people  of  Enaland  were  not  desi- 
rous of  a  reform,  to  nave  given  up  their 
object  in  which  they  fotuid  they  could  not 
succeed,  and  to  have  loined  with  us  in 
opposing  a  reform  which  is  not  even  de- 
sired, and  which  could  not  be  granted 
with  any  propriety  in  the  present  moment, 
or  even  with  the  chance  of  advantsge  to 
those  for  whom  ii  is  demanded  ? 

But  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  now  bring  forward  this  question 
of  reform  ?  First,  diey  state,  that  from 
the  general  burst  of  loyalty  expressed  b^ 
the  nadon  upon  the  mrst  alarm,  there  is 
no  reason  to  tear  that  die  people  will  pass 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discredon,  and 
diat  lio  season  can  be  more  favourable 
for  a  temperate  reform  dian  that  in  which 
thev  have  so  strongly  tesdfied  dieir  at- 
tachment to  the  establiflhed  order  of 
thmgs,  and  their  reluctance  to  any  change. 


Of  this  temper  they  recommend  to  us  ti> 
take  the  advantage.    But  hdw  acands  the 
case  ?    The  fact,  I  grant,  is  indeed  true. 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  societies   m  this 
countrjT  have  been  anxiously  seekiki^  not 
to  obtain  reform,  but  to  find  cause  of  di$- 
sadsfaction ;  not  to  allay  the  violence  of 
innovadon,  but  to  inftune  discontent,     h 
it  then  out  of  deference  to  that  6m^ 
party,  actuated  by  such  principles,  and 
pursuing  such  a  line  of  conduct,  that  we 
are  to  grsAt  a  reform ;  and  not  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  great  body  of  the  people  o( 
England,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  the  pu- 
rest loyalty,  and  too  much  attaiched  to  the 
blessings  of  the  consdtudon  and  the  pre- 
sent government  to  wish  to  hazard  them 
by  a  change?    What  then  is  the  qnesdon 
at  issue  ?    It  is  the  same  question  whicb 
is  now  at  issue  with  the  whole  of  Europe, 
who  are  contending  for  the    cause  of 
order,  of  justice,  or  humanity,  of  reli- 
gion, m  opposition  to  anarchy,  to  injus- 
tice, to  cruelty,  to  inGdelity.     I  am  sen- 
sible that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of 
the  people  of  England  are  warm  in  those 
sentiments,  are  sensible  of  the    security 
which  they  enjoy  for  these  blessings  from 
did  frame  of  our  excellent  conadtutieo : 
and  so  far  from  wishing  to  touch  it  witii 
an  innovating  hand,  are  prepared  to  de- 
fend it  against  every  attack.     Are  we  to 
yield  then  to  the  clamours  of  dissate- 
faction  and  discontent;  and  are   we  to 
disregard  the  voice  of  sadsfoction  snd 
gratitude?  Are  we,  in  order  to  gratifj 
die  caprice,  or  sooth  the  insolence,  of  a     ' 
few  di^Kiffected,  to  neglect  the  ben^t  of    I 
the  comnkon  body?    Are  we,  at  a  mo- 
mont  of  emergency  like  diia,  when  the 
great  cause  of  all  is  at  stake,  to  suspend 
our  cares  for  the  public  welfore,  and  st- 
tend  to  die  discussion  of  petty  dsims 
and  the  redress  of  imaginary  grievances  ? 
Are  we,'  at  such  a  moment,  in  order  to 
please  a  fow  individuals,  to  hazard  the 
consequence  of  produdng  alarm  and  dis- 
trust in  the  general  body,  firm  and  united 
in  the  common  cause?  This  would  in- 
deed resemble  the  conduct  of  those  who, 
at  the  moment  that  their  citadd  was  be- 
sieged should  proceed  to  the  discussioD 
of  points  of  difibrence,  radier  than  at- 
tend to  providing  the  means  of  defence. 
Thie  next  groimd  alleged  for  bringing 
forward  d)e  motion  for  reform  at  present 
was,  that  this  was  a  time  of  war,  atid  that, 
from  the  sihiation  of  conunordal  credit, 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  alarm  and 
distrust.     These^  certamly  were    very 
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crtnmge  feasons  for  sach  a  measure.  If 
¥re  are  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  purpose 
of  defendug  ourselves  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  is  mis  a  reason  why  we  should 
Iiftzard  the  consei^uences  of  any  distrac- 
tion at  home  ?  This,  instead  of  diminish- 
li^y  would  be  the  most  effectual  method 
to  add  to  the  evil.  Of  the  state  of  credit 
X  shall  say  nothing,  though  thereasoning, 
as  applied  to  it,  stands  m  the  same  pre- 
dicament ;  certain  it  is,  that  considerable 
embarrassment  has  lately  taken  place,  a 
circumstance  at  all  times  very  apt  to  re- 
sult from  an  extensive  commerce.  The 
legislature,  much  to  their  honour,  have 
stepped  forward,  and  made  an  exerticm 
for  the  aid  of  the  merchants,  which,  as 
it  is  extraordinary,  I  hope  it  will  be  8uc« 
cessful :  but  can  this  embarrassment  be 
ascribed  to  the  constitution,  except  by 
making  the  constitution  the  cause  of  that 
extent  to  which  commerce  has  been  car- 
ried? Can  this  period  and  this  state  of 
afiirs,  however,  be  brought  forward  as 
grounds  for  reform  by  gentlemen  who 
utst  year  stated  on  the  same  occasion  the 
duration  of  a  long  peace,  and  the  high 
state  of  public  prosperity,  as  their  mo- 
tires  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  subiect  i  These  are  cer- 
tainly novelties  which  require  to  be  re- 
conciled before  the  gentlemen  can  make 
any  pretensions  to  consistency  of  rea- 
soning. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  remark  on  the 
precise  nature  of  the  motion  itself.  The 
motion  is,  to  refer  to  a  committee  one  of 
those  petitions  for  a  reform  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  House.  Whether 
the  hon.  eentleman  who  made  the  motion 
means  likewise  to  refer  them  all,  is  a 
point  of  which  I  am  not  ascertained* 
[Mr.  Grey  here  nodded  assent*]  ^  If  he 
means  to  refer  them  all,  my  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  is  reduced  to  a  very  short 
compass.  Ought  we  to  refer  toacommittee 
to  deliberate  on  this  measure  of  unlimited 
iujBErage  ?  The  circumstance  of  having 
mored  to  refer  the  prayers  of  the  petitions 
without  having  pomted  out  any  specific 
plan  for  obtaimng  their  object,  clearly 
renders  it  improper  to  go  into  any  discus- 
iicm  on  the  subject.  This  circumstance 
has  a  tendency  to  excite  discontent,  with- 
out affording  the  means  of  allaying  it* 
Though  i  formerly  moved  for  a  general 
inquiry,  I  was  afterwards  convinced,  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  no  good  efiect, 
and  I  abandoned  the  motion.  I  became 
sensible  that  there  was  no  chance  of  ob- 
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tuning  any  advantage*  but  by  brinein^ 
forwara  a  specific  proposition.  If  I 
rhonght  so  then,  hfm  much  more  must 
I  now  be  confirmed  in  the  same  opinion  ? 
If  any  object  is  proposed  for  discussion^ 
it  oi^t  to  be  a  specific  object.  The 
contrary  mode  can  tend  only  to  perplex 
the  discussion,  and  to  render  it  produc* 
tive  of  mischief. 

I  shall  now  shortly  observe  on  the  man-' 
ner  of  introduci^  thts  business.    The 
hon.  gentleman  stated  fiuriy  and  candidly, 
that  he  brou^t  forward  the  present  ques-' 
tion,  not  on  the  around  of  right,  but  of 
expediency.    I  think  so  too.    To  tdk  of 
an  abstracted  right  of  equsd  representa* 
tion  is  absurd.    It  is  to  arrogate  diat 
right  to  one  form  of  government,  whereas 
Irovidence  has  accommodated  the  difier- 
ent  forms  of  government  to  the  cBfferent 
states  of  society  in  which  they  subsist* 
There  are  as  many  diftrent  righu  as  the 
causes  which  occur  to  diversify  the  modes 
of  government*    Tliere  is  one  right  for  a 
Roman,  another  for  an  Athenian,  and  a 
third  for  a  Lacedemonian;  but  though 
the  hon.  gentleman  disclaimed  the  aroond 
of  aeneral  and  abstracted  right,  he  has 
so  lar  enlarged  his  ground  of  expe^ence 
as  to  embrace  the  mode  of  r^oning,  by 
which  that  wild  theory  is  supported*    He 
has  declared  himself  ready  to  take  even 
universal  suffirage,— »that  mode  iriiich  he 
approves  the  least^  rather  than  to  sailer 
the  constitution  to  remain  as  it  is.    I  so 
far  differ  with  him,  that  I  would  rather 
abandon  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best 
plan  of  reform,    than  risk  the  conse* 
(fuences  of  any  hazard  to  the  constitu^ 
tion,  as  it  at  present  subsists*    Can  I  then 
embark  in  the  same  committee  with^  the 
hon*  gentleman,  while  he  rejects  the  only 
plan  on  which  I  have  contended  for  re* 
form,  and  is  ready  to  give  into  that  whidb 
he  himself  deems  tro  worst?    I  must 
confess  myself  alarmed   at  the  extent 
to  which  he  carries  his  object ;  and  I  can* 
not  help  looking  at  the  sode^  with  some 
degree  of  suspicion,  in  conseqaenee  of  a 
letter  which  1  find  signed  with  his  own 
name.    This  letter  b  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Sheffield*    These  people  have 
so  well  bene&ed  by  those  lessons  of  cau- 
tion and   moderation    which  they   te* 
ceived  firom  tlieir  patrons,  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  that  they  bitdy  addressed  to 
the  House  a  petition  for  parliamentary 
reform,  conceived insudft  terms  as  render- 
ed it  improper  to  be  received*  They  early- 
communicated  to  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
[SM] 
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pie  their  pl^  for  a  parliamentanr  refortej 
by  assenioling  a  convention  of  ilaUenal 
delegates.  The  waawer  to  this  is  nearly 
expressed  in  the  following  words: — «<  On 
the  plan  which  you  have  suggested  we  do 
not  think  it  yet  a  fit  time  to  deliberate.  In 
a  more  advanced  stage  it  may  become  a 
proper  subject  of  discussion.*'  The  hon. 
gentleman,  in  his  ideas  of  reform,  pro* 
ceeds  upon  grounds  directly  opposite  to 
nun^  not  indeed  less  hostile  to  my  views 
than  itiey  are  to  the  present  fotm  of  the 
constitution.  Upon  tke  whole,  from  the 
method  which  he  proposes,  I  see  no  pro- 
hi^itity  of  a  temperate  reform^  and,  if 
granted,  it  would  not  even  aiiswer  the 
end  for  which  it  is  demanded.  So  far 
from  Satisfying  those  who  i^ow  solicit  it, 
it  would  only  extend  their  views,  and 
multiply  and  encourage  their  claims :  they 
want  not  a  parliamentary  reform  for  it- 
self,  but  for  something  else,  in  which 
they  have  a  prospect.  They  consider  it 
not  ^fi  the  ena  of  their  wishes,  but  <mly 
as  means  which  may  lead  to  their  aocom* 
plishment« 

But  here  We  are  told,  that  by  reAtiing 
this  reform;  we  are  acting  upon  the  same 
principle  by  which  we  lost  America,  by 
not  complymg  with  the  demands  of  that 
country.  The  Americans  desired  spedfic 
vriief ;  they  pointed  out  a  definite  object 
with  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  be 
satisfied.  It  was  refused  to  them,  because 
it  was  said,  that  it  would  only  encourage 
diem  to  ask  for  more.  1  do  not  now 
mean  to  enter  on  the  propriety  of  this  re* 
fttsal,  or  a  discussion  ot  the  means  by 
which  America  was  lost;  but  I  cannot 
hdp  remarking  that  there  is  a  wide  difiie- 
rence  between  the  two  cases.  Here  no 
specific  relief  is  demanded,  no  definite 
object  is  pointed  out.  You  are  desired 
U>  give,  what  nobody  asks:  and  to  those 
who  tell  you,  that  even  if  you  give  it  them, 
they  will  not  be  satisfied.  It  has  been 
asked„  who  were  the  *  Uiey  *— so  often  allu- 
ded to  in  die  course  of  the  debate.  Thean- 
awer  was  short.  They  were  those  who  have 
signed  the  petitions.  They  claim  Uiat 
which  can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  a 
dediaction  of  Freiich  prindiples:  that 
which  is  termed  the  will  of  te  minority, 
the  will  of  the  multitude.  The  motion 
reqaires  ^ou  to  be  prepared  to  deliberate 
whether  it  is  right  or  not,  to  give  indi- 
vidual sufilnge.  On  this  question,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deliberate;  first,  because 
It  wanto  no  ddiberation,  and  secondly, 
because  I  have  deUberated  upon  it  long 


enough  ahready.     I  hacfe  not  been  so  tt- 
attentive  to  what  has  now  paased  in  a 
neighbouring  kmgdonk,  nor  have  I  been 
so  unafiected  by  the  transactions  wlncfa 
have  there  occurred,  as  not  fireqaemij  to 
have  taken  this  subject  into  constdieratioo. 
I  shall  now  give  my  reasons,  why  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deliberate  on  the  question : 
and  first,  because  my  pbn  went  to  give 
vigour  and  stability  to  the  ancient  pria* 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  and  not  to  in* 
troduce  into  it  any  Blew  priBci{dea.     The 
merit  of  the  British  cdnstitutioB  is  to  be 
estimated,  not  by  metaphysicd  ideas,  not 
by  vague  theories,  but  by  analysb^  it  m 
practice.     Its  benefits  are  oonfirtned  by 
the  sure  and  infilllible  test  of  expenence. 
It  is  on  this  ground^  that  the  representatioa 
of  tiie  people^    which  must  alvaya  be 
deemed  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  con- 
stittttion,  rests  on  its  present  footing,    in 
the  history  of  this  country,  firom  the  ear- 
liest period  down  to  that  in  wbich  I  asw 
speak,  the  number  of  electors  have  aiwi^t 
been  few  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.    My  plan  went 
to  re^uhite  the  distributMa  of  tbe  n^  of 
electmg  members,  to  add  iotno,  and  to 
trimsfor  others;  when  sudi  was  my  pbn, 
am  I  to  be  told,  tihat  I  have  been  aa  ad- 
vocate for  parliamentary  xefbrai*  as  if  I 
had  espoused  the  same  side  of  the  question 
which  is  now  taken  up  by  these  bon.  gen- 
tlemen, and  were  now  resisting  that  caote 
which  1  had  formerly  supports  ?  I  affirm, 
that  my  plan  is  as  contrary  to  tbat  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  as  his  is  to  the  cooslitation ; 
nay,  I  go  fiEUther;  I  agree  with  the  boa. 
gentleman  (Mr.  WiaoQliam)  that  to  adopt 
the  system  now  proposed,  is  to  adopt  die 
principles  <tf  the  Frendi  code,  and  £eikm 
the  example  of  their  le^lators.  As  these 
principles  are  unknown  in  the  histocy  of 
this  country,  it  is  to  France  only  that  wi 
can  look  for  their  onsin.    The  aaoooe  prin- 
ciple which  claims  inoividual  auffiran  and 
amrms  tlmt  every  man  has  an  equsu  riaht 
to  a  share  in  the  representation,  is  mat 
whidi  serves  as  the  basis  of  tbat  dedaia- 
tion  of  rights  on  ^ich  the  ¥xench  legis- 
lators  have  founded  their  government. 
We  ought  to  recollect  that  there  are  250 
persons  who  possess  anequal  voice  in  the 
legislature  with  that  of  this  Houae ;  thst 
there  is  a  kin^,  who,  to  the  third  of  the 
legidative,  adds  the  whcde  of  the  executive 
power ;  nad  if  this  princMe  of  individml 
suffirage  be  granted,  ^knd  be  carried  to  its 
utmost  extent,  it  sues  to  subvert  the 
peerage^  to  depose  the  kingi  and,  in  fine. 
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to  aaDlJiigQiih  ew)r  hereditWEj  dittbielioii, 
*  tttoy  privileged  liideis,  «idtaestabliih 


tikat  tfjpiteoi  cf  eqtiaKMg  anarchy  aiif- 
nouncrco  m  tbe  eod|e  of  Frenob  legi  mftiott, 
and  amesUd  iq  the  biaod  of  the  naBaeeree 
at  Petfis. 

The  qtieitioii  then  »,  whether  jrou  wiU 
abide  by  jKmreonfltilutioQy  or  faxard  a 
rfiangOr  v«th  sM  that  dreadful  train  of 
conscnaehoeB  with  which  we  have  seen  it 
attended  in  a  Jiei^hbotarine  kingdom? 
abide  livyoar  eoiHtsCotion>  did  I  say  ?  It 
eanaot  be  neceafry  for  me  to  add  a  wovd 
more*     But  I  woold  not  stop  there  if  it 
were  poaoUetogo  fiurther.     If  it  were 
poesible  for  ap  En^hinan  to  forget  his 
aetacdaneiit  to  &e  ooastitution  and  bis 
lo.yalr|r  to  the  eovereign-*-if  it  were  pes- 
eihteior  him  to  lose  all  thoie  generoui 
feelings  which  bind  him  to  his  coudtry 
and  secure  his  obedience  to  its  laws^if  it 
were  poisftle  for  han  to  saovificeall  these 
to  thfiee  principles  which  are,  brought  for* 
ward  to  f  upport  ia  change  of  government; 
yet,  if  be  snoold  attend  onlv  to  reason^  be 
wouUlfind  them  wild  and  iUusiTe  theories. 
He  would  find  the  principle  of  individual 
will  power&d  and  eneient  to  the  de8tnu> 
tion  of  every  indcriduai,  and  of  every 
coBimamty ;  but  to  every  good  purpose 
nu^  and  void.    He  would  find  that  those 
.rights  which  entitle  all  to  an  equal  share 
in  the  government  are  rights  which  only 
aerve  to  remove  them  from  useful  labour^ 
from  sober  industrjTy  and  from' ttomestie 
connexions^  and  wfich  abandon  them  to 
be  the  slaves  of  every  idle.oanrioe>  and  of 
every  destructive  passion.    The  govern- 
ment that  adopts  such  principles,  ceases  to 
be  a  governments  it  unties  the  bands 
which  l^nit  together  society;   it  forfeits 
the  reverence  and  obedience  of  its  sub- 
jects; it  gives  up  thosO)  whom  it  ought 
to  protect,  to  the  daggers  of  the  Marseil- 
lese,  and  the  assassins  of  Paris.    Under  a 
pretence  of  centering  all  authority  in  the 
will  of  the  many,  it  establishes  the  worst 
sort  of  despotism.     Such  is  the  state  of 
that  wretdied  country,  France,  the  de- 
testable policy  of  which  has  added  new 
words  to  the  dictionary,  such  has  the 
phrases  of  municipalities  declaring  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  permanent  revolution, 
and  the  nation  itself  m  a  state  of  sovereign 
insurrection!   In  what  is  called  the  go- 
vernment of  the  multitude,  they  are  not 
the  many  who  govern  the  few,  but  the 
few  who  govern  the  many.    It  is  a  species 
of  tyranny,  which  adds  insult   to   the 
^nretchedsess  of  its  subjectSi  by  styling 


its  own  arbittavy  decrees  the  voic^  of  the 
people,  and  sanctioning  its  acts  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty  umier  the  pretence 
of  the  national  wilL  Such  is  the  nature 
of  those  principles  connected  with  the 
right  of  indiridual  suffrage ;  and  .how  fas 
you  are  prepared  to  eive  countenance  to 
that  measure,  by  remrmg  it  to  a  com-^ 
mittee  as  a  subject  of  deliberation,  you  are 
now  called  to  determine. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  speech  of  tlie 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  onus  ipleodid  talents,  and  of  his 
noble  and  vigorous  mind.  He  had  applied 
dl  his  powers  to  this  subiect,  and  had  ap- 
pealed with  his  utmost  skill  to  the  pride 
tnd  passions  of  the  assemblv.  The  rig^t 
hon.  gentleman  was  aware  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing his  auditors  upon  a  subject  that 
required  all  his  art,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  all  the  art  he  was  master  of  was  used. 
It  was  a  topic  worthy  of  the  highest  art ; 
that  of  convincing  a  great  number  of  men 
that  hisconduct  at  this  moment  was  not 
inconsistent,  althouffh  perfectly  diflferent 
from  his  former  professions.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  rieht  hon.  gendeman 
would  have  confined  himself  a  little  more 
to  an  explanation  of  the  subject  on  which 
so  moch  objection  had  been  taken  to  his 
conduct;  bnt  instead  of  this  explanation, 
he*had  found  out  a  number  of  auxiliary 
evasions.  The  ri^t  hon.  gentleman  now 
objected  to  his  hon.  friend's  motion  upon 
this  subject ;  he  objected  to  it  now,  be- 
causeit  did  not  contain  a  specific  plan ;  and 
yet  it  was  a  little  whimsical  that  this  sort 
of  objection  should  arise  from  that  right 
hon.|^tleman,  who  himself  had  proposed 
precisely  the  same  sort  pf  motion.  But 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  told  the  House, 
that  he  was  now  convinced  of  the  impro- 
priety of  that  measure.  Convinced  or  die 
impropriety  ?  What  was  it  that  had  con- 
vinced him  ?  Was  he  afraid  that  the  propo- 
sal of  asking  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  ofanyaUegationof  the  corruption 
of  parliament  might  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess? What  was  he  afraid  of?  Did  he 
fear  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  carry  a 
plan  for  a  parliamentary  reform?  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  some 
reasons  for  this  change  of  his  mind,  which 
were  honourable  to  himself,  although  he 
had  not  divulged  them.  But.  the  cliangt 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  mind  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject  was  still  more  in- 
applicable, for  he  said  even  now  that  he 
had  not  totally  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
persisting  in  some  measure  for  a  parlia* 
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mentary  reform ;   and  yet  he  teemed  to 
eey  that  he  would  never  agree  to  any 
plan  ppon  that  subject  that  luid  not  some 
apecific  remedy  for  a  stated  grievance. 
This  was  the  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  was  remembered  that  wh^  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  made  one  of  his  mo* 
tioDS  for  a  parliamentary  reform  with  a 
specific  remedy,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority.     But  when  he  moved  it 
merely  as  a  pian  for  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry,  such  as  the  nresent  motion  was, 
he  was  resisted  omy  by  a  nugority  of 
twenty  in  a  full  House.     Whatever  the 
ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  misht  think  or  midit 
wish,  he,  K>r.his  part,  had  no  doubt  but 
that  a  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
was  the  most  eligible  plan  that  could  be 
proposed.      This,  he  said,  for  many  rea* 
sons,  one  in  particular,  he  could  not  help 
stating,    which    was,    the   facility    witn 
which  objections  could  be  stated.    Many 
persons,  who  were  in  their  hearts  enemies 
to  any  parliamentary  reform,  might  yet, 
for  tae  sake  of  concealing  it,  say,  **  If 
you  had  brought  some  other  plan  forward, 
I  should  have  given  it  my  si^port;  but  I 
am  convinced  wat  this  plan  is  an  improper 
one,"  and  therefore  there  were  always 
more  enemies,  to  a  specific  than  to  a  go- 
nerid  plan.     This  petition,  therefore,  in 
his  opmion,  was  a  proper  one.     It  stated 
certam  grievances,  which  the  petitioners 
were  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  that 
House;   and  he  knew  not   upon  what 
winciple  of  justice  the  House  could  re- 
fuse entering  into  an  inquinr.— But  there 
was  said  to  be  a  great  objection  to  Uiis 
petition,  from  the  nature  of  its  allegation, 
AS  well  as  the  prayer  of  it ;   for  that  it 
went  to  ask  that  which  was  against  the 
princijples  of  the  constitution.  Gentlemen 
aad  laid  great  stress  upon  what  they  stat- 
ed in  that  respect,  which  was,  that  Ihe 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
whole  of  the  system  of  our  representation, 
was  select,  and  that  a  system  of  general 
representation  would  destroy  the  whole 
of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  altogether, 
b^  whica  representation  was  not  matter  of 
right.    Gentlemen,  in  making  this  obser- 
vation were  confounding  the  means  with 
the  principle.    The  principle  of  our  con» 
stitution  was  representation ;    the  means 
were  selection  and  distribution.     To  il- 
lustrate this,  31  r.  Sheridan  read  the  pre- 
amble of  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
James  1st,  in  which  was  stated,  that  the 
jvhole  of  the  Commons  were  present  when 
ibe  bill  passed  jthcir  Houae^    This  was  al- 


ways the  principle  of  dieooiiatitnliaB«f 
tfaiscountjy^ — Anodier  ofajectioa'to  tiie 
petition  was,  that  it  went  to  the  exfeent  of 
asking  for  uaiveml  reprosenfrmrion       No- 
thing was  easier  than  to  aa]|rM>;    but  that 
was  not  the  fiict;  the  petitionees  did  not 
daim  the  right  of  universal  aii£Bage.    Bat 
gentlemen  urged,  as  another  objediaii  to 
Uiemntingm  the  payer  of  this  ^ 
the  danger  which  woiud  attend  it ; 
some  went  so  far  aa  to  say,  that  if  Aere 
was  a  f uM  and  eonmlete  ronreiwfitatioiii  of 
the  people  in  that  House,  tiiere  would  be 
an  coid  of  the  other  two  bnmchea  aftbe^ 
legislature ;    for  that  the  power  of  the 
Commons  would  be  so  gaeat,  thai  the 
King  and  Lords  would  be  voted  iweksa 
Such  observations  he  thought  h%lilj  dan- 
gerous, for  he  Was  sore  that  if  the  repve- 
sentarion  of  the  people  were  complete  to- 
morrow, the  people  had  too  mnett  good 
sense  to  instruct  their  lepreaentativeB  to 
do  anything  to  a&ct  the  tost  pierontife 
of  the  Kin^,  or  to  diminish  the  prrraeees 
of  the  nobitity;   they  would  not  sner 
their  agenta  to  do  any  thing  of  tbat  na- 
ture, because  they  knew  that  if  th^  did» 
their  own  power  would  be  in  danger*  He 
would  assert,  that  if  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  House  ot  Commons  was 
complete,  the  King  would  be  i 
his  throne  than  he  was  at  this 
Another  objection  made  by  the  ru^t  bon. 
ffentleman  was  that  which  arose  nom  the 
danger  of  transacting  business  in  Mb  case 
throu^  the  medium  of  ddegates.    How 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  ona  anddcD, 
formed  such  a  dislike  to  dd^atea  be  did 
not  know ;   but  it  reminded  him  of  what 
had  happc»ied  on  a  former  occasion,  wfaea 
this  subject  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
ri^t  hon.  gentleman  himself;    thej  had 
then  delegates,  and  he  (^Mr.  &^  waa  one 
of  the  committee  himselt;   so  rar  waa  it 
from  bdng  thought  at  that  time  an  impro- 
priety, that  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  de- 
temuned  on  canymg  on  the  boainesa  in 
that  very  manner ;  and  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  gave  them  the  use  ofGmTd-hdl 
to  transact  their  business,  and  gave  than 
all  the  encouragement  he  could  to  proceed 
upon  the  plan  which   they   had  com- 
menced;   but    now  the    word  delegate 
seemed  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  ngfat 
hon..  gentleman.    Indeed,  there  seemied 
to  him  to  be  a  great  deal  of  insincerity 
in  his  conduct  upon  this  subject.    He 
should  have  told  those  who  had  brso^ht 
this  .matter  forward,  that  they  were  not 
to  expect  his  assis^ce ;  this  wonid  have 
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been  inflnilely  more  manly  than  his  pre* 
sent  bdiBviour.    He  wished  the  chancel- 
lor  of  the    exchequer  would  either  tell 
the  friends  of  parliamentaiv  reform  when 
he  thought  he  should  lend  them  his  as- 
aiataace,  or  say  that  he  never  would.    He 
bad  proted  he  was  of  opinion  thataseason 
of  permanent  prosperity  was  not  the  time. 
He  had  proved,  too,  that  a  time  of  war  was 
not  the  tmie.  Should  they  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  after  the 
war  with  France  was  over,  or  should  we 
then  be  told,  that  the  F^nch  bemg  sub* 
doed*  we  should  not  suffer  any  alteration 
in  our  own  constitution.     He  should  ei- 
ther aay  at  what  time  he  shovdd  lend  that 
aasistance,  or  say  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong  when  he  brought  the  sublect  of  par- 
liamentary reform  forward,  and  since  that 
time  he  had  seen  his  error,  and  had  there- 
fore abandoned  his  principle.    He  had  ra- 
ther hear  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  abttidoned  it  altogether,  than  find  that 
he  abandoned  it  only  while  he  was  mi- 
nister, and  that  he  would  take  it  up  again 
when  he  should  be  out  of  power,  because 
that  would  cast  a  shade  upon  the  whole 
subject,  and  make  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try think  there  was  nothmg  like  honesty 
among  those  who  professed  attadbment  to 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  people 
might  therefore  aespise  aU  parties,  and 
come  to  a  determination  of  doing  every 
thing  for  themselves.  Tlie  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  intimated  that  the  people  were 
not  desirous  of  a  parliamentarv  reform, 
and  that  only  a  few  individuals  had  ex- 
pressed that  wid).    U|ion  this  occasion  he 
referred  to  the  speech  of  an  hon.  gjentle- 
man  (Mr.  Duncombe)  early  in  this  de- 
bate, and  there  it  would  be  found  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  he  believed  in 
God  that  the  prediction  of  the  late  earl 
of  Chatham  would  prove  true,  that  a  re- 
form in  parliament  would  be  had  before  the 
end  of  the  present  century.    It  had  been 
said  that  tne  measure  proposed  would 
be  dangerous  at  the  present  moment,  on 
account  of  the  connexion  between  France 
and  this  country.    There  could  not  be  a 
more  unfair  argument  than  this,  because 
nothing  could  be  more  different  than  the 
^sposidons  of  die  people  of  France  and 
the  people  of  this  country.      The  one 
knew,  and  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time,  a 
certain  portion  of  liberty;   the  other  had 
but  just  ousted    their   despotism;    and 
ther^ore  to  refuse  to  inquire  into  this  sub- 
ject on  that  account  was  ridiculous.    The 
fight  hon.  gentleman  had  said  much  on 


dievSgdarofoar  constitution;  be  never 
would  attempt  to  deny  that  the  vigour  of 
our  constitution  produced  wealth ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  allowed  that  wealth  rose  out 
of  the  constitution ;  but  if  we  persisted  in 
not  taking  care  to  preserve  that  constitu- 
tion by  every  means  in  our  power,  the 
very  wealth  it  produced  wouldbe  the  means 
of  Its  destruction:  and  the  wealth  which 
the  constitution  had  been  the  means  of 
acquiring  was  the  best  reason  why  a  refomi 
should  take  place.— He  then  took  notice 
of  the  observation  of  Mr.  "Windham.  That 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  was  op- 
posing those  who  had  a  wish  for  a  revolu- 
tion in  this  country,  and  not  a  reform.  He 
took  some  time  to  prove  that  they  could 
not  laj  any  stress  upon  the  representation 
of  this  country  as  a  principle.  He  saw 
that  one  petition  contained  more  names 
than  all  the  electors  of  this  country  who 
returned  one  half  of  the  members  of  that 
House.  This  was  certainly  very  alarming 
to  those  who  agreed  with  the  logic  of  that 
hon.  ffentleman,  because  he  maintained 
that  &e  more  numerous  the  petitioners 
were,  the  greater  was  the  chance  of  their 
being  in  the  wron{^ ;  and  yet  again,  after 
thus  speaking  affainst  majorities,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  run  down  the  mmority^— Mr. 
Sheridan  observed,  that  there  were  but 
three  ways  of  judaing  of  any  pomt ;  the 
first  by  reason,  and  truth ;  tne  second,  by 
majority  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
thoiu^t  on  the  subject ;  the  third  force.  If 
the  first  were  sufficient,  the  other  two 
would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  government  because  if  man 
was  to  be  governed  by  reason  and  truth, 
he  would  be  perfect,  and,  being  perfect,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  tiiat  he  should  be 
governed ;  but  as  man  was  a  frail  bdng,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  some 
government,  and  therefore  there  remained 
but  the  other  two  for  his  choice.  Now,  of 
these  two  he  believed  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  choosing ;  for  as  we  all  abhor- 
red force,  we  came  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  our 
fellow  beinffs,  and  therefore  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, in  declaring  himself  in  a  state  of 
permanent  insurrection  against  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people,  was  not  perfectly  cor- 
rect. As  to  the  ffeneral  challenge  orprov- 
ing  the  abuse  which  subsists  in  our  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Sheridan  said,he  had  no  delight 
in  it ;  but  as  he  must  answer,  he  would  say, 
that  some  of  the  abuses  of  which  he  com- 
plained, and  of  which  a  reform  of  parlia- 
ment was  the  only  remedy,  were,   that 
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Feon  of  tb9  other  House  MA  ttembeii 
to  the  Hou«e  of  Commoiui  by  aaniii«lioa; 
that  the. Crown  seat  members  into  that 
House  by  nomination  too ;  that  some  mem- 
berg  of  that  House  sent  in  members  by 
tbeirownnominationalso — all  these  things 
made  aiaroeof  an  electionfor  the  placesfor 
which  these  were  returned ;  that  men  were 
created  peers  without  having  been  of  the 
least  service  to  the  public  in  any  action  of 
their  lives,  but  merely  on  account  of  their 
(Murliamentary  influence — the  present  mi^ 
nister  had  been  the  means  of  creating  a 
hundred  of  them.  He  did  not  bkme  bun, 
but  the  fault  was  in  the  system  of  go- 
vernment ;  that  corruption  was  the  pivot 
on  which  the  whole  ot  our  public  govern* 
ment  affiurs  turned ;  that  the  collection  of 
taxes  was  under  the  management  of  weal- 
thy men  in  parliamentary  interest,  the 
conseouence  of  which  was,  that  the  collec- 
tion or  them  was  neglected :  that  to  make 
up  the  defidency,  excisemen  must  be  ad- 
ded to  the  excise— *this  soured  the  temper 
of  the  people  ;  that  neither  in  the  church, 
the  army,  the  navy,  or  any  public  office, 
was  any  appointment  given,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  parliamentary  influence,  that  in 
consequence,  corrupt  minorities  were  at 
the  will  of  the  minister.  In  sh(Ht,  whether 
tbe  eye  was  directed  to  tlie  church,  the  law, 
the  anny,  or  to  parliament,  it  could  only 
observe  the  seeds  oi  inevitable  decay  and 
ruin  in  the  British  constitution.  Mr.  She- 
ridan concluded  by  stating,  that  the  ob- 
lect  of  reform  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
nad  in  view  would  be  persevered  in  until  it 
was  effectually  accomplished. 

Mx.  Adam  said,  that  much  as  he  re« 
spected  his  hon.  fiiend  who  presented  Uie 
petition,  and  those  who  supported  the 
motion  for  referring  it  to  a  committee, 
he  saw  no  possible  advantage  that  could 
Qrise  from  taking  it  into  consideration. 
The  style  of  it  was  not  new :  all  the  ob- 
jections which  it  contained  to  the  present 
form  of  the  representation  were  stated 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  by  Dr.  Paley, 
but  with  an  inference  very  different  from 
that  of  the  petition.  "  The  objections,'' 
said  Dr.  Paley,  «  were  of  a  nature  to 
strike  only  at  first  sight,  and  to  disappear 
on  more  accurate  examination.  It  was, 
therefore,  highly  necessary  to  consider, 
n^hen  any  alteration  was  proposed,  whe- 
ther the  benefit  to  be  gained  was  equal  to 
the  risk  to  be  incurred.''  This  doctrine 
has  his  entire  assent;  and  to  refer  the 
petition  to  a  committee  would  show  ouly 
what  they  knew  before— that  there  were 


inequalities  in  the  r^raeentadon.  The 
neaU  point  to  be  inquired  into  wm^  wfac* 
ther  or  not  the  representation,  ia  its  pee- 
sent  form,  was  such  as  to  secure  to  the 
people  those  rights  which  were  the  esd 
of  ail  government.  It  had  been  Baid,  tlisc 
the  b^  of  all  possible  govenmieots  waakl 
be  absolute  monarchy,  under  •  wiae  and 
virtuous  prince ;  this  he  denied ;  fiv  al- 
though a  wise  and  virtuous  pmiee«iight 
maintain  those  rishts  to  tbe  people^  thev 
had  no  security  lor  their  being  cantiniiCML 
Civil  rights  could  not  he  secuce  ntlioat 
political  rights;  and  the  question  now 
was,  had  we  such  political  Ubcrly  as  to 
secure  the  possession  of  our  civil  arina  I 
That  we  once  had  was  admitteJL  A 
learned  friend  of  his  f  Mr«  Elrakiiie),  who 
ai^ued  ia  support  of  tne  motion,  adniiltd 
that  the  representation  was  sufficient  for 
this  purpose  before  the  Revolutioii.  Since 
the  Revolution  he  affirmed  tliat  the  con- 
stent  operation  of  all  changes  haA  been 
to  extend  the  persmud  and  contract  the 
virtual  representation.  The  varioiis  acti 
passed  to  secure  the  independance  of 
elections  were  proo&  of  this ;  and  the  in* 
crease  of  wealth  and  population  had  added 
much  to  the  number  of  electors  in  the 
great  towns.  There  was  also  another  rea- 
son; the  debates  in  that  House  were 
more  generally  known,  and  more  partieii- 
larly  attended  to.  Every  member  knew 
when  he  was  speaking  that  his  argamenti 
and  conduct  would  be  discusaed  and  ctn- 
vassed  by  the  public  at  large.  He  these* 
fore  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  repre- 
sentation, in  its  present  form,  was  Idly 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  which  it  was 
intended  to  answer,  and  for  these  reasons 
he  should  vote  a^nst  the  motion.  With 
respect  to  the  tmae  of  making  it,  there 
was  no  solid  Objection;  for  the  alarm  <m 
which  it  was  attempted  to  found  an  ob- 
jection, he  had  alwa]^  believed  there  was 
no  ground ;  and,  conceiving  the  merits  of 
the  argumont  to  be  as  he  had  atated 
them,  ne  conceived  those  who  resorted  to 
a  variety  of  other  topics  to  have  radier 
weakened  than  strengthened  it. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  sorry  to  trespass 
on  the  patience  of  the  House  at  so  late 
an  hour,  when,  after  two  days  debate,  he 
could  have  but  little  hope  that  be  diould 
either  entertain  or  instruct.  It  was  new 
and  extraordinary,  that,  by  the  course 
and  mode  of  argument  pursued  by  the 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
he  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to  apo- 
logise for  persisting  in  the  opinion  which 
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lie  had  always  held  upon  parliamentary 
refbrtn^  or  to  assign  his  reasons,  and  jus- 
tify himself  for  not  altering  it,  as  the  nght 
hon.  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to  d6. 
He  had  never  before  imagined  that  the 
presumption  of  guilt  lay  against  consis- 
tency,   and  that  Whoever  presumed  to 
thinK  as  he  had  always  thousht  must  im* 
mediately  be  put  oil  his  defence*    If  the 
opinions  whicn  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
formerlv  professed,   if  the  propositions 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
psurliament  to  adopt,  Were  so  verv  er» 
roneouB,  and  pregnant  with  such  alarm- 
ing coBsequeltces  as  he  had  now  depicted, 
it  was  but  natocal  to  suppose^  trait  be 
woidd  have  read  his  recantation  with 
compunction,  and  expressed  humiliation 
instead  of  triumph  in  recapitulating  the 
encxrmous  imschiefs  to  which  his  former 
errors  might  have  exposed  his  country. 
He  aftsunred  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  completely  vhttaged  his  aekiti- 
ments  on  .parliameatafy  refonn,  for  he 
had  esqireiewly  said  so,  with  the  poor  re- 
serve, that  me  time  might  vet  coine  whea 
he  riMmld  think  it  as  'expedient  aa  he  had 
done  before.  The  arguments  he  had  uaeNi 
would  apply  equally  to  all  times;  and  it 
would  have  been  more  cimdid  to  hav^ 
said  ao  explicitly,  thain  to  have  held  oal  a 
hope  which  without  a  second  change  of 
opmicm  as  entire  as  the  first,  co«dd  newt 
be  realised.    In  bis  arguments  against  the 
present  raiition  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  had  recourse  to  the  mistake^  that  the 
obiect  of  the  present  motion  was  univer* 
sal  suffrage;  against  this,  which  made  n6 
part  of  the  motion,  more  than  half  hi* 
n»eedi  was  employed,  and-  every  iota  of 
that  part  borrowed  from  what  had  been 
urged  against  himself  tea  years  ago,  1^ 
those  who  opposed  his  first  motion  for  are- 
form  in  the  representation.  Here  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman  was  only  a  plagiary;  not  a 
commoti  plagiary,  indeed,  but  saeh  'a«>lagi- 
ary  as  Virgil,  for  instance,  who  inaytoved 
ami  adorned  whatever  he  'borrowed;    He 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  his  hda.  friend 
who  made  the  motion  disclflaraedtinKersal 
suffirage  for  his  object;  hot  tiien,  he  said, 
look  at  the  petitions !  only  one  of  whioh, 
however,  contained  this  doctrine.    Was 
he  ready  to  sa^r,  that,  when  he  bnmght 
forward  his  notion  in  1769f  iKAae  of  the 
petitioos  then  before  the  House  contained 
the  very  sane  doctriae?    But  in  addition 
to  the  evidence  of  the  petitimis,  his  Won. 
friend  had  on  some  other  oiseasidns,  in«t 
certain  persons  at  a  tavem>  known  advo- 


^tes  f<Mr  univerral  suffirage,  which  was  al- 
most proof  positive  that  his  hon.  friend 
was  so  too !  But  how  did  Mm  sort  of  in- 
ference operate  against  ^e  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself?  When  he  broufffat 
forward  his  plans  of  reform,  he  was  acting 
at  all  points  with  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
the  peat  apostle  of  universal  suffrage; 
and  It  was  no  very  unreasonable  supposi- 
tion, that  his  first  motion  on  the  subject 
of  reform  might  have  been  concerted 
with  his  grace  at  Richmond-house.  If, 
tiien,  men's  intentions  were  to  be  canva»- 
ficd  by  supposed  privity  to  the  designs  of 
others,  the  privity  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tlemm  to  the  duke  of  Richmond's  system 
of  universal  suffrage  could  not  he  denied, 
and  he  must  be  pronounced  guii^  by  hia 
own  rule. 

The  right  hon.  geatleman's  niext  objec- 
tion was  to  the  mode— -the  very  same 
mode  which  he  himself  had  adopted.  On 
more  mature  consideratioo  he  had  dtered 
his  mode;  but  here  he  must  intercede  for 
the  right  hon.  gentlenmn'e  juvenile  judg- 
ment, and  in  particular  request  that  he 
would  not  insist  on  dragging  through  the 
diH  all  those  who  had  supported  him  in 
his  Skrst  ^notion.  Whal  reason  he  had 
Amp  ohans^g  a  motion,  whidi  he  last  only 
by  twenty  voteif  was  peniaps  better 
IcBown  to  himself  dian  toxidiers;  but  he 
had  flFo  right  to  say^  Ukat  a  motion  of 
the  Isame  kind  was  more  dangerous  now 
tfaaa  Ms  own  was  in  1782.  Mr.  Fox  said, 
that  he,  who  had  supported  aH  his  motiims 
for  i'efom,  thought  the  first  the  least  ob- 
iectioaable.  The  mode  of  proceedmg 
latdy  innated  upon,  that  a  member  who 
proposed  the  redress  of  any  grievance 
meat  move  a  specific  remedy  before  the 
HoQ^  could  tfuce  the  grievance  into  con» 
aideralsAn,  was  dhrectly  contrary  to  the 
most  approved  paritamentary  pracrice. 
the  member  who  moved  for  a  committee 
might  00  into  it  with  a  specific  statement, 
whi(^  he  mi^t  see  reason  to  alter,  unless 
indoed  the  nght  hon.  gentlemaa  hlid  got 
an  exchisive  pMelrt  for  altering  opinions ; 
or  the  C6minittee,  supposing  the  grievance 
to  be  proved,  might  suggest  a  pkin  of 
their  own,  subject,  like  every  other,  to 
future  medifioation  or  rejection  by  the 
House,  when  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  k 
biU.  Such  was  tne  most  convenient  and 
the  most  Ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  ui 
all  matters  of  great  importance.  Now, 
what  #a8  ^e  right  hon.  geatleman^s  spe- 
cific pUm  ?  He  owed  an  apolo^  to  all 
thote  who  voted  for  it,  and  to  htm  (Mr. 
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Fox)  among  the  re8t>  and  who,  although 
they  approved  of  a  parliainenUuy  reform, 
did  not  approve  of  his  partictilar  plan,  but 
trusted,  that  when  the  general  question, 
was  carried,  they  should  be  able  to 
frame  the  plan  in  a  less  exceptionable 
manner.  Tnese  were  the  precise  condi- 
tions on  which  he  then  called  for  the  sup- 
port of  all  who  wished  well  to  parliamen- 
tary reform ;  and  now  he  pretended  to 
say,  that,  by  supporting  it,  they  pled^ 
themselves,  not  to  the  general  question 
but  to  the  particular  plan.  The  general 
rule  was,  for  all  who  agreed  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  grievance,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  remedr,  to  concur  as  far  as  diey 
could,  and  tnen  to  debate  the jparticulan 
at  a  more  advanced  stajg;e.  This  was  a 
sufficient  answer  ad  hominem  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  to  all  the  arguments 
against  the  mode.  All  those  who  wished 
wdU  to  the  general  subject  ought  to  con- 
cur in  support  of  the  present  motion,  and 
if  that  were  carried,  the  spedfic  plan 
would  come  properly  under  oiscussion  in 
a  future  stage. 

Another  objection  was,  to  the  timOv 
When  the  rieht  hon.  ffentleman  made  his 
motion,  heaUeged,  as  we  reason  for  it,  that 
there  were  no  adequate  means  of  support- 
in'g  a  good  minister,  or  of  repressing  a  bad 
one,  withoutareformintherepresentadon ; 
that  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  had 
the  misfortune  of  the  American  war  been 
owing ;  and  that  itwas*  necessary  to  pro- 
vide  against  the  nation's  fiilling  into  a 
similar  calamity.  What  had  since  hiup« 
pened  to  make  the  calamity  less  to  be 
dreaded  or  the  precaution  kss  expedient  ? 
Under  the  administration  of  the  niar(]ps 
of  Rockingham,  an  administration  of  which 
he  approved,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
first  proposed  reform,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
time  of  war.  Under  another  administra- 
tion, of  which  he  did  not  approve,  he 
again  proposed  it,  and  in  time  of  peace. 
On  neither  of  these  occasions  did  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  consider  the  diarac- 
ter  of  llie  mini^^  as  at  all  aflfecting  the 
expediency  of  his  motion,  nor  had  he  ever 
argued  on  it  in  that  way*  A  third  admi- 
nistration succeeded,  oif  which  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  entertain  a  bad  opinion, 
for  he  was  at  the  head  of  it  himself;  still 
he  maintained,  or  said  he  maintained, 
all  the  doctrines  he  had  held  before 
on  the  necessity*  of  reform.  His  rea- 
son could  not  be  that  he  distrusted  the 
virtue  of  the  then  House  of  Commons, 
for  it  was  a  favourite  House  of  Commons^ 
t 


on  all  occasions  much  extolled  by  lum. 
Such  a  favourite  indeed,  that  his  nlan  of 
reform  was  not  to  commence  till   after 
the  dissolution  of  that  parliament.     TThos, 
under  all  possible  circumstances  of  time, 
in  time  or  war,  in  time  of  peace,  under  an 
administration  which  had  his  confideace, 
under  an  a^inistration  that  had  it  not, 
and  when  he  himself  was  minister,  had 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  agitated   the 
question    of  reform.     What  was   there 
now  to  make  it  improper  for  another  to 
do  that  which  it  had  been  proper  for  him 
to  do  in  every  variety  of  timeatnd  drcmii* 
MancM?    lie  prosperity  of  the ci>i»t>7 
was  no  argument  against  reform,  for  it 
was  not  urged  as  a  necessary  meaamo 
to  restore  prosperity,  but  to  give  secu- 
rity to  the  prosperity  which  we  mjoyeiL 
Thiat  security,  oy  the  right  hon.  gende- 
man's  own  admission,  no  change  of  mi- 
nisters, nothing  else  could  give ;  for  be 
had  moved  it  when  minister  himself,  and  he 
did  not  surely  distrust  his  own  adminis- 
tration.    When  his  hon.  friend  gave  no- 
tice of  his  motion  last  year— «  pert  of  his 
ai^fument  whidi  had  been  very  unfoiriy 
treated-i-  he  said,  that  a  time  of  natiensl 
prosperit^r  and  peace,   as  the  ministfr 
nad  descnbed  that  to  be,  must  be  oon- 
sideted  as   fovourable  for  reviving   the 
question  of  refonn.  Since  then,  thia  unfor- 
tunate and  mad  war  had  been  enteied 
into,  and  his  hon.  friend  said,'  **  You  who 
objected  to  my  motion  last  year,  as  ina- 
proper  in  the  season  of  prosperity  and 
peace,  cannot  now  make  the  same  obyee- 
don  in  the  season  of  war  and  much  pib- 
lic  distress."     This,  which  he  addaced 
merely  as  an  of^menhtm  adhommaft^  to 
prove  the  inconststency  of  his  oppooenli^ 
was  attempted  to  be  made  a  (marge  of 
inconsbtency  against  himsdf.    What  ob- 
jection could  md  right  hon.  genfknun 
raise  to  reviving  the  question  of  lefonn 
in  a  House  of  Commons  whidi  he  had 
found  so  fovouraUeto  hun  on  every  other 
subject?    He  would  hardlv  venture  to 
say,  that  the  House  of  Cfommons  had 
been  no  universally  comphisant  to  him, 
that  he  was  sure  they  would  never  sup- 
port a  bad  minister.     Had   they  often 
joined  him  in  opposing  ministers  whom 
he  thought  bad,  ne  nu^t  indeed  say  dial 
they  woidd  never  suror  miseondoct  in  a 
minister ;  but  on  nine  years  experienoe  of 
support  to  his    own   admiaistratioi^  k 
would  be  rather,  too  much  to  make  the 
same  mference.    There  cevdd  be  no  ob- 
jecti<m  to  the  motion  beiog  made  now. 
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exeept  that  it  was  xxAde  by  his  hon.  friend 
instead  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.    In 
tlie  pride  of  his  new  wisdom,  his  present 
«eir  felt  such  contempt  for  his  former  self» 
that  he  could  not  look  back  on  his  for- 
mer conduct  and  opinions  without  a  sort 
-  oF  insulting  derision.    As  lord  Foppington 
said  in  the  play,  <'  I  begin  to  ihink  that 
"when  I  was  a  commoner,  I  was  a  very 
nauseous  fellow;''  so  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tieman  began  to  think,  that  when  he  was 
a   reformer,  he  must  have  been  a  very 
^«>olish  fellow :  he  might,  nevertheless, 
have  retained  some  degree  of  candour  for 
bis  hon.  friend,  who  had  not  yet  received 
the  new  lights  with  which  he  was  so  mar- 
Telloudy  illuminated.    If  the  ri^ht  hon. 
gentleman  had  rested  his  objections  on 
the  ch9/kge  of  circumstances  produced  by 
the  events  in  France,  his  argument  would 
have  been  rational,  or  at  least  consistent. 
But  he  appealed  to  the  recollection  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  whether  he  had  not 
in  1785  argued  as  eamestlv  against  uni- 
versal representation,    and  painted  the 
dangers  of  it  in  colours  as  strong  as  he 
had  done  now?    The  events  in  France, 
therefore,  had  produced  no  aggravation 
of  the  danger  in  his  view  of  the  subject, 
•  but  rather  made  it  less,  inasmuch  as  the 
example  of  its  efiects  in    France   had 
brought   it  into  utter  discredit  in  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  man ;  and  what  he 
had  not  considered  as  an  objection  to  his 
own  motion  in  1785,  he  had  no  right 
to  insist  upon  as  an  objection  to  the  mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  friend  now. 

He  had  always  disliked  universal  re- 
presentation as  much  as  the  right  hon. 
ffentleman  ;  but  that  dislike  was  no  reason 
lor  chiffgin^  it  with  more  mischief  than 
was  fairly  imputable  to  it.  It  had  not 
been  the  cause,  as  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
.  man  alleged,  of  all  the  evils  in  France. 
The  first,  or  constituent  assembly,  was 
nut  elected  on  this  plan,  but  on  old 
usages  and  old  abuses ;  yet  that  assembly 
had  done  some  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
things  done  in  France :  it  had  despoiled 
the  cl^gy  without  regard  to  situation  or 
character,  and  destroyed  the  nobility. 
The  second,  or  legislative  assembly,  was 
not  diosen  by  individual  suffrage;  for 
when  die  constitution  was  framed,  wild 
as  the  French  were*  they  had  laid  many 
restrictions  on  individual  suffiragCi  and 
made  the  distinction  between  active  and 
inactive  citieens.  It  was,  therefore^  un- 
just to  chaige  on  it  what  was  done  by 
assembli^  deoted  before  it  was  brought 
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into  use.  France,  after  doiiur  great  ho- 
nour to  herself  by  shaking  oft  her  old  in- 
tolerable despotism,  had  since  been  go- 
verned by  counsels  generally  unwise,  and 
often  wicked.  But,  what  had  this  to  do 
with  our  reform  ?  It  had  been  said,  that 
French  principles,  though  not  more  detes- 
table than  the  principles  of  Russia,  were 
more  dangerous  and  more  to  be  guarded 
against,  because  more  &scinating.  Would 
any  man  now  say  that  French  principles 
were  fascinating  r  What,  then,  had  we 
to  fear  from  what  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  wish  to  copy  i 

An  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Windham) 
had  last  night,  in  a  very  eloquent,  but 
very  whimsicid  speech,  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  majority  was  generallj 
wrong.    But    when  he  came  to  answer 
some  obiections  of  his  own  suggesting^ 
^he  found  himself  reduced  to  say,  that 
when  he  difiered  from  the  majority,  he 
would  consider  himself  as  equally  inde» 
pendent  of  the  decision  of  that  majority 
as  one  independent  county  member  of  the 
decision  of  another — which  was  just  to 
say,  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  society; 
for   where  every    individual   was  inj»* 
pendent  of  the  will  of  the  rest»  no  society 
could  exist.  It  was  singular  for  him  to  de- 
fend the  decision  of  the  majority,  who  had 
found  it  so  often  a^nst  him  ;  and  he  was 
in  hopes  that  his  right  hon.  friend  woiUd 
have  shown  him  some  easy  way  of  solving 
the  difficulty.    His  hon.  friend  said,  that 
a  wise  man  would  look  first  to  the  reason 
of  the  thing  to  be  decided,  then  to  force» 
or  his  power  of  carrying  that  decision  into 
e&ct,  but  never  to  the  majority.     He 
would  say,  look  first  and  look  last  to  the 
reason  of  the  thin^,  without  considering 
whether  the  majonty  was  likely  to  be  for 
or  against  you,  and  least  of  atl  to  force. 
Mr.  Fox  admitted  that  the  majority  might 
sometimes  oppress  the  minority  and  that 
the  minority  might  be  justified  in  resist- 
ing such  oppression,  even  by  force :  but 
as  a  general  rule,  though  not  without  ex- 
ception, the  majority  in  every  community 
must  decide  for  the  whole,  because  in  hu- 
man  i^rs  there  was  no.  umpire  but  hu* 
man  reason.    The  presumption  was  also 
that  the  mfyority  would  be  right :  for  if 
five  men  were  to  decide  by  a  minority,  it 
was  probable  that  the  three  would  be 
right  and  the  two  wrong,  of  which,  if  they 
were  to  decide  by  force,  there  wouldbe 
no  probability  at  all.    What  was  the  cri- 
terion.  of  truth  but  the  general  sense  of 
mankind  L   Even  in  mathematics,  we  £ro« 
[3NJ 
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ceeded  from  certain  axioon,  of  the  troth 
of  which  we  had  no  other  proof  but  that 
•all  mankind  agreed  in  believing  them.   If, 
then,  what  all  men  agreed  on  was  admitted 
to  be  true,  there  was  a  strong  presump* 
tion,  that  what  manV)  or  the  majority, 
agreed  on,  was  true  likewise.    Even  reve- 
rence for  antiquity  resolved   itself  into 
this ;  for  what  was  it  but  consulting  the 
decision  of  the  majority,  not  of  one  or 
two  generations,  but  of  many,  by  tlie  con* 
currence  of  which  we  justly  thought  that 
we  arrived  at  greater  certainty?    His  ob- 
jection to  universal  suffrage  was  not  dis- 
trust of  the  decision  of  the  majority,  but 
because  there  was  no  practical  mode  of 
collecting  such  sufoge,  and  that  by  at- 
tempting it,  what  from  the  operation  of 
hope  on  some,  fear  on  others,  and  all  the 
aimster  means  of  influence  that  would  so 
certainly    be  exerted,    fewer  individual 
opinions  would  be  cc41ected  than  by  an 
appeal  to  a  limited  number.    Therefore, 
holding  fast  to  the  right  of  the  malority 
to  decide,  and  to  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  as  taueht  by  the  French,  but  much 
abused  by  their  practice,  he  would  resist 
universal  suffirage. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  his  hon. 
friend,  when  he  proposed  to  soar  into  the 
skies,  or  dive  into  the  deep,  to  encounter  his 
metaphysical  adversaries,  because  in  such 
heights  and  depths  the  operations  of  the 
actors  were -too  remote  ivom  view  to  be 
observed  with  much  benefit,  he  would  rest 
on  practice,  to  which  he  was  more  at- 
tached, as  being  better  understood.  And 
if,  by  a  peculiar  interposition  of  divine 
power,  all  the  wisest  men  of  evenr  age 
and  of  every  country  could  be  collected 
into  one  assemblv,  he  did  not  believe  that 
their  united  wisdom  would  be  capable  of 
f(H*min^  even  a  tolerable  constitution.  In 
this  opmion  he  thought  he  was  supported 
by  the  unvarying  evidence  of  history  and 
observation.  Another  opinion  he  held, 
sio  matter  whether  erroneous  or  not,  for 
he  stated  it  only  as  an  illustraUon,  namely, 
that  the  most  skilful  architect  could  not 
huild,  in  the  first  instance,  so  commodious 
a  habitation  as  one  that  had  been  origi- 
nally intended  for  some  other  use,  and  Imd 
been  gradually  improved  by  successive 
alterations  suggested  by  various  inhabi- 
tants for  its  present  purpose.  If,  then,  so 
simple  a  structure  as  a  commodious  habi- 
tation was  so  difficult  in  theory, .  how 
much  more  difficult  the  structure  of  a  ffo- 
vemment?  One  ^parent  exception 
nuglitbe  mentioned,  too  constitution  of 
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the  United  States  of  America,  which  he 
believed  to  be  soexcdlently  constructed, 
and  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  cdrcum- 
Btances  and  situation  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  it  left  us  no  room  to  boast  that  our 
own  was  the  sole  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  objection,  however,  was  only  ap- 
parent. They  had  not  a  constitatioQ 
to  build  up  from  the  foundation;  thej  had 
ours  to  work  upon,  and  adapt  to  their 
own  wants  and  purposes.  This  was  what 
the  present  motion  recommended  to  the 
House— not  to  pull  down,  but  to  work 
upon  our  constitution,  to  exambie  it  with 
care  and  reverence,  to  repair  it  where  de- 
cayed, to  amend  it  where  defecdve,  to 
prop  it  where  it  wanted  support,  to  adapt 
It  to  the  purposes  of  the  present  time,  a$ 
our  ancestors  had  done  firom  geneistlMi 
to  generation,  and  always  transmitted  it 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  improved,  to 
their  posterity. 

His  hon.  nriend  had  said,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  if  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  that  the  county 
of  Middlesex  alone  elected  the  represea- 
tatives  for  the  whole  kingdom,  he  would 
not  conaent  to  alter  that  mode  of  represes- 
.tation,  while  he  knew  from  experience 
that  it  had  produced  such  benefits  as  «e 
had  long  enjoyed.  Now,  suppose,  for  tbe 
sidie  of  argument,  that  the  coonty  of 
Cornwall,  somewhat  less  likely  to  be  s 
virtual  representative  of  the  whole  Idngdoei 
than  Middlesex,  were,  instead  of  sending 
forty-four  members  to  parliament,  to  send 
the  whole  five  hundred  and  fifty-ei^ 
auch  a  House  of  Commons  might,  for  s 
time,  be  a  proper  check  on  the  executiw 
power,  and  watch  over  the  interest  of  the 
whole  kingdom  with  as  much  care  as  those 
of  Com^roll ;  but,  with  such  a  House  of 
Commons,  no  argument  would  persuade 
him  to  remain  satisfied,  because  there  was 
no  security  that  it  would  continue  to  do  so. 
The  question  now  to  be  examined  wis, 
did  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present 
constituted,  answer  the  purposes  which  it 
was  intended  to  answer ;  and  had  the  peo- 
ple any  security  that  it  would  continue  to 
do  so  ?  To  both  branches  of  the  question 
he  answered  decidedly  in  the  negative. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  offer  the  reasons 
on  which  he  thus  answered,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  say  a  few  words  on  the  circum- 
stanoes  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
justify  a  change.  Many  toings  short  of 
-aotual  suflering  would  justify  not  only  a 
change,'  but-  even^ resistance.  ¥^hen  the 
dispute  began  wsth  Aanerica,  h  wm  not 
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because  it  was  lield  that  the  British  paro 
liament  had  no  legal  right  to  tax  America, 
that  the  project  of  taxing  her  was  op* 
poaed.  *The  Americans,  indeed,  did 
maintain  that  the  British  parliament  had 
no  such  right;  but  he,  and  man^  others 
who  opposed  the  measure,  admitted  the 
rights  and  he  was  still  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. What,  then,  was  the  ground  of  the 
opposition  ?  It  was  not  any  actual  suf- 
fermg  on  the  part  of  the  Americans :  they 
themselves  allowed  that  the  taxes  attempt* 
ed  to  be  imposed  were  of  the  most  easy 
and  unoppressive  kind.  But  although 
these  taxes  were  so,  they  had  no  security 
that  heavy  and  oppreesive  taxes  might 
noty  at  some  future  period,  be  imposed 
upon  diem  by  a/legislative  body,  in  which 
tiieyhad  no  representation,  with  which 
they  had  no  very  close  connexion  of  com* 
mon  interest,  and  over  which  they  had  no 
means  of  control.  He,  therefore,  and 
those  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act, 
thought  this  want  of  security,  for  idiat 
they  were  not  then  ashamed  to  call  the 
righta  of  man,  a  sufficient  cause  of  resis* 
tance.  They  justified  the  Americans  in 
that  glorious  resistance,  for  which  they 
were  then  called  the  advocates  of  Ame- 
rican rebels,  as  some  of  them,  though 
too  familiar  with  such  charges  much  to 
heed  them,  were  now  called  the  advo- 
cates of  the  French.  That  glorious 
resistance  was  ultimately  successful, 
and  to  that  success  would  yet  be  owing 
the  Ifiierties  of  mankind,  if  in  this  coun- 
trj  they  should  unhappily  be  suffer- 
ed to  perish.  Jealousy,  too,  was  a 
good  cause  of  change,  or  even  of  resis- 
tance-^not  jealousy  captious  or  malig* 
nant,  but  iealonsy  founded  on  well-ex- 
amined and  rational  grounds  of  suspicion. 
Men  were  not  bound  to  wait  till  tneir  li- 
berties were  actually  invaded :  prudence 
palled  for  means  of  prevention  and  de- 
feace;  and  to  justify  these,  it  was  suffi- 
cient that  they  saw  a  clear  possibility  of 
danger. 

.  Now,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  House  in 
its  present  state  was  unfit  for  the  functions 
which  it  ouffht  to  discharge,  he  would 
refer  to  the  history  of  the  American  war. 
It  was  dangerous  to  make  a  concession  in 
argument;  for  on  that  concession  was 
generally  built  some  assertion  very  diffi»- 
rent  from  what  had  been  conceded.  He 
had  once  admitted,  that  the  American  war 
was  popular  in  the  beginning;  and  on 
that  haa  been  built  tiie  assertion,  that  he 
had  called  it  the  war  of  the  people*    He 


never  cfalled,  nor  meant  to  caQ  it  so; 
for,  in  truth,  it  was  nothing  less — it  was 
the  war  of  the  court.  By  the  court  the 
project  of  taxing  America  was  conceived, 
and  the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that 
their  money  would  be  saved,  and  their 
burthens  eased  by  a  revenue  drawn  from 
another  country. 

Thus  were  they  first  deluded,  and  then 
bribed  by  an  appeal  to  their  pockets,  into 
an  approbation  of  the  scheme  of  the 
court.  This  was  no  assumption  of  his,  for 
it  was  perfectly  well  known,  that  when  a 
considerable  audition  to  the  standing  army 
was  proposed,  the  country  gentlemen  were 
induced  to  aeree  to  it,  by  hints  that  the 
expense  would  be  defrayed  from  another 
quarter,  instead  of  falling  upon  them.  In 
compliance  with  the  wiraes  of  the  courts 
the  House  passed  the  memorable  stamp 
act.  The  stamp  act  was  resisted  and  re- 
pealed; and  the  repeal  was  as  popular  as 
the  passing  of  it  had  been.  Was  this  a 
pretumptioni  that  the  war  was  the  war  of 
the  people?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary^ 
a  clear  proof  that  the  people  had  no  defi* 
nite  idea  of  the  object  of  the  war?  When^ 
by  subsequent  acts  of  the  same  nature, 
and  similar  resistance  on  the  part  of  Ame* 
rica,  the  war  was  brought  on,  then,  indeed 
the  indignation  of  the  people  was  excited 
by  the  supposed  ingratitude  of  the  colonies 
to  the  moUicr  country ;  their  passions  in* 
flamed ;  the  love  of  military  glory,  natural 
to  the  minds  of  a  great  and  brave  nation, 
roused;  and  the  war  became  popular. 
But  the  war  itself  was  the  act  of  the  courts 
deludinff  the  people  by  the  subserviency 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Hous^ 
passed  the  stamp  act ;  t;he  House  took  all 
the  other  measures  that  led  to  the  war, 
and  voted  that  it  should  be  supported,  not 
as  the  organ  of  the  people,  out  as  the 
obedient  servant  of  the  court.  What  was 
a  successful  war,  he  was  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  knpw.  The  American  war  from 
the  beginning  he  had  always  called  uosuc* 
cessful;  but  he  was,  year  afber  year,  told 
that  he  was  ouite  mistaken,  and  that  the 
success  was  lully  adequate  to  every  rea- 
sonable expectation.  At  Tength  camo 
the  final  blow,  the  capture  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  army — the  war  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unsuccessful,  and  the  House 
put  an  end  to  it,  but  not  till  several  years 
af^er  the  people  bad  begun  to  send  up  pe- 
titions and  remonstrances  against  it. 

In  some  of  the  petitions  on  the  table 
the  accumulation  oi  the  public  debt  was 
imputed  to  the  defect  or  the  representa- 
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tion,  and  he  was  sorrv  to  see  such  an  ab* 
surdity  in  them.  The  accumulation  of 
the  public  debt  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence  of  the  wars  which  we  had  been 
obh'ged  to  maintain  in  defence  of  our  con- 
stitution and  our  national  independence; 
and  he,  for  one»  hadno  scruple  m  declaring, 
that  every  war  in  which  ,we  had  been  en- 
gaged, from  the  revolution  to  the  American 
war,  was  both  just  and  necessary.  He 
would,  therefore,  acquit  the  House  of  all 
the  debt  contracted,  except  for  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  as  much  as  might  fairly  be 
imputed  to  too  remiss  a  superintendence 
of  the  expenditure  of  public  money :  for 
all  the  debt  contracted  to  support  the 
American  war,  after  that  war  became  un- 
popular, the  House  of  Commons  was  un* 
doubtedly  answerable.  It  was  not  enough 
for  preventing  wars  that  we  were  disposed 
to  cultivate  peace,  if  our  neighbours  were 
not  as  peaceably  disposed  as  ourselves. 
When,  tnerefore,  the  petitioners  talked  of 
preventing  wars  by  reforming  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  forgot  that  the  work 
would  be  but  half  done,  unless  they  could 

five  as  good  a  constitution  to  France  as 
ngland  would  then  be  possessed  of.  But 
when  he  mentioned  this,  he  raised  no  ar- 
gument from  it  against  the  general  prayer 
tor  a  reform  in  the  representation.  His 
righthon.  friend  (  Mr.  Burke),  on  present- 
ing his  plan  of  reconciliation  with  Ame- 
rica in  1775,  made  a  speech,  in  which  the 
virtues  and  the  efficacy  of  representation 
were  displaved  with  a  force  and  clearness 
unparalleled.  Were  the  people  of  Ireland 
uncivilised  and  imsubdued  after  a  forcible 
possession  of  their  country  for  ages,  what 
was  the  remedy?  Representation.  Were' 
the  Welsh  in  perpetual  contention  among 
themselves,  and  hostility  to  Englishmen, 
what  was  the  remedy?  Representation. 
Were  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Durham 
full  of  discontent  and  disorder,  what  was 
the  remedy?  Representation.  Repre- 
sentation was  the  universal  panacea,  the 
cure  for  every  evil.  When  the  day-star  of 
the  English  constitution  had  arisen  in  their 
hearts,  all  was  harmony  within  and  wiUi- 
out-"-— 

--Simul  alba  nautis 
Stella  refulsit, 
Defluit  saxis  a^tatus  humor ; 
Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes, 
£t  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 
Unda  recumbit. 

Let  gentlemen  read  that  speech  *  by 


•  See  Vol  18,  p.  513, 


day,  and  meditate  on  it  by  nigjiiit;  let 
them  peruse  it  again  and  again,  study  it, 
imprint  it  on  their  minds,  impress  it  on 
their  hearts:  they  would  there  learn,  that 
representation  was  the  sovereign  remedy 
for  every  disorder,  the  infallilHe  security 
against  popular  discontent ;  let  them  lean 
tins,  and  give  to  the  people,  not  the 
^<  unreal  mockery,"  but  the  efBcJeot  sub- 
stance of  representation. 

He  came  next  to  consider  the  condact 
of  the  House  since  the  Americao  war. 
When  the  India  bill,  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  propose,  was  lost,  was  it  be- 
cause the  bill  was  unpopular?  By  bo 
means.  Whatever  odium  had  been  after- 
wards excitea  against  it,  the  people  had 
then  expressed  no  disapprobaticMi.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  no  hand 
in  its  defeat ;  for,  ready  and  able  as  he 
was  to  speak  against  it,  it  passed  ^ 
House  of  Commons  by  a  great  niajonty. 
By  whom,  then,  was  it  thrown  out  ?  L^ 
the  merit  be  giyen  to  those  to  wliom  it 
belonged— it  was  thrown  out  by  certaiii 
bedchamber  lords,  acting  under  the  di- 
rection of  those  who  had  access  to  advise 
the  king.  The  dismission  of  the  ministry 
followed  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  adhered  to  the  dis- 
carded ministers.  The  right  hon.  gentle 
man  would  surely  allow,  Uuit  the  Hoose^ 
in  order  to  execute  its  functions,  ought 
to  command  respect.  Did  it  command 
respect  on  that  occasion?  Was  it  r&- 
spected  by  the  crown,  by  the  peers,  or 
by  the  people?  The  advisers  of  the 
crown  disregarded  its  remonstranc^es ;  the 
peers  came  to  resolutions  censuring  its 
proceedings;  and  the  people  treated  it, 
not  as  their  organ  in  the  constitution,  and 
the  guardian  of  their  rights,  but  as  a  Ac- 
tion leagued  to  oppress  them,  and  with 
whom  they  had  no  common  interest  or 
common  cause.  Since  that  period  the 
House  had  not  only  commanded  respect, 
but  praise,  from  those  who  were  peraut- 
ted  to  advise  the  crown,  not  by  opposi- 
tion,  but  by  prompt  obedience ;  not  by  a 
watchful  and  jealous  guardianship  of  the 
interests  of  the  people,  but  by  implicit 
confidence  in  ministers,  and  pliant  acqoi* 
escence  in  the  measures  of  the  court. 
Thrice  had  that  House  of  Commons  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  which  he  should 
never  mention  but  with  honour,  resisted 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  nothing 
then  was  talked  of  but  a  reform  ot  par- 
liament. The  House  of  Commoos  had 
been  now  for  nine  years  a  complaisant  and 
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confiding  body,  and  the  cry  of  reform 
from  thofle  who  were  formerly  the  loudeet 
andL  most  active  was  heard  no  more.    Re« 
form  was  then  the  only  thing  that  could 
save  the  constitution :  the  very  sound  of 
reform  was  now  pregnant  with  the  most 
imminent  dan^.     When  that  House  of 
Coomions  resisted  the  influence  of  the 
court,  they  were  told  that  they  were  not 
tbe  representatives    of  the  people,  and 
that  they  were  not  so  chosen  as  they 
ought  to  be.    The  people  felt  that  the 
charge  was  true  in  part,  and  were  easily 
induced  to  give  credit  to  the  whole.    Had 
that  House  of  Commons  been  chosen  in 
a  leas  objectionable  manner;   had    the 
people  considered  them  as  their  represen- 
tatives, could  they  have  been  so  con- 
temptuously treated  and  so  ignominiously 
dismissed  as  they  had  been  ?    No ;  the 
people  would  have  seen  that  the  cause 
of  their  representatives  was  the  same  with 
their  own :  they  would  have  given  them 
their  confidence  anddieir  support. 

But,  it  was  said,   a  House  of  Com- 
mons so  chosen  as  to  be  a  complete  re- 
presentative of  the  people,  would  be  too 
powerful  for  the   House  of  Lords,  and 
even   for  the  king;  they  would  abolish 
the  one  and  dismiss  the  other.    If  the 
king  and  the  House  of  Lords  were  unne- 
cessary and  useless  branches  of  the  con- 
stitution, let  them  be  dismissed  and  abo- 
lished ;  for  the  people  were  not  made  for 
them,  but  they  for  the  people.    If,  on 
the  contrary,  th^  king  ana  the  House  of 
Ixirds  were  felt  and  believed  by  the  peo- 
ple, as  he  was  confident  they  were,  to  be 
not  only  useful  but  essential  parts  of  the 
constitution,  a  House  of  Commons,  freely 
chosen  by,  and  speaking  the  sentiments 
of,  the  people,  would  cherish  and  protect 
both,  within  the  bounds  which  the  consti- 
tution had  assigned  them.    In  the  case 
of  the  Russian  armament,  what  had  been 
the  mode  of  proceeding  ?    The  minister 
thought  proper  to  arm  against  Russia, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  was  called 

rto  vote  the  supplies.  Were  they 
ed  to  inquire  mto  the  necessity 
of  that  armament,  or  to  judge  of  its 
propriety?  No;  they  were  told  that 
to  ministers  it  belonged  to  judge,  and 
to  them  to  confide ;  and  on  this  implicit 
csafidence  they  voted  the  sums  demanded 
of  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  people 
ihowed  thdr  disapprobation  of  a  war  with 
Russia ;  the  mmister  adopted  their  senti- 
ments ;  i^alled  on  the  House  of  Commons 
to  agiee  witft  him  in  this  change  of  opi« 


nion,  and  the  House  acquiesced.  He 
would  neither  allow  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  judge  in  the  first  instance,  nor, 
through  him,  look  for  the  opinion  of  the 
people  in  the  second.  He  was  to  collect 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  tell  those 
who  ought  to  be  their  representatives, 
and  the  organs  of  their  sentiments,  what 
that  opinion  was.  The  lesson  thus  held 
out  to  every  man  in  the  House  war  this: 
-^•^  If  you  look  for  honour  or  for  power, 
you  must  take  care  to  conciliate  Uie  ad- 
visers of  the  crown  by  a  ready  subservi- 
ency to  whatever  they  require.  If  you 
presume  to  counteract  tiiem,  jou  may  en- 
joy the  consciousness  of  serving  the  pub« 
lie  without  hope  or  reward;  but  nom 
power  and  situation,  from  all  the  fair  ob- 
jects of  honourable  ambition,  you  are  for 
ever  excluded." 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  now  constituted,  was  nei- 
ther adequate  to  the  due  discharge  of  its 
duties  at  present,  nor  afforded  any  seen- 
rity  that  it  would  be  so  in  future,  what  re- 
mained for  him  to  answer  but  general  topics 
of  declamation?  He  had  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  the  maxims  he  had  early  learned, 
and  sufficient  reverence  for  the  authors 
from  whom  he  learned  them,  to  brave  the 
ridicule  now  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon 
all  who  avowed  opinions  that,  till  very 
lately,  had  been  received  as  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  liberty.  He  was  ready  to 
say  with  Locke,  that  government  originated 
not  only  for,  but  from  the  people,  and 
that  the  people  were  the  legitimate  sove- 
reign in  every  community.  If  such  writ-* 
ings  as  were  now  branded  as  subversive 
of  all  government  had  not  been  read  and 
studied,  would  the  parliament  of  1640 
have  done  those  great  and  glorious  thinjg;s, 
but  for  which  we  might  be  now  receiving 
tbe  mandates  of  a  despot,  like  Germans, 
or  any  other  slaves.  A  noble  lord  (Mom- 
ington)  had  discovered  that  Rousseau,  in 
his  Social  Contract,  had  said  a  very  ex- 
travagant thing.  He  was  not  very  well 
qualified  to  judge,  for  he  had  found  the 
beginning  of  the  Social  Contract  so  extra- 
vagant, that  he  could  not  read  it  through, 
but  he  believed  it  was  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  of  that  author's  works.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  noble  lord 
had  produced  an  extravagant  saying  firom 
Rousseau  as  a  noveltv ;  but  it  was  some- 
what remarkable,  that  an  extravagant 
thing,  firom  the  most  extravagant  work 
of  an  extravagant  foreign  author,  should 
be  produced   as  an  argument  against 
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a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people^  of  Great  Britain.  Reverence 
for  antiquity  was  then  appealed  to»  and 
gentlemen  were  asked,  if  they  wooldcon- 
sent  to  alter  that  which  in  former  times 
had  heen  productive  of  such  important 
acquisitions  to  liberty.  With  equal  pro« 
priety  our  ancestors  might  have  been 
asked,  if  they  would  alter  that  constitu* 
tion  under  which  so  great  an  acquisition 
to  liberty  as  Magna  Charta  had  been  ob- 
tained; and  yet  after  the  acquisition  of 
Magna  Charta,  the  condition  of.  this 
country  had  been  such  as  was  rather  to  be 
execrated  and  detested,  than  cherished 
and  admired. 

When  gentlemen  talked  of  the  danger 
of  rash  innovation,  and  the  great  advan* 
tages  of  temperate  and  slow  reform,  they 
might  find  all  they  had  to  say  anticipated 
hi  a  much  more!  pleasant  treatise  than  any 
of  their  speeches,  viz.  the  I'ale  of  a  Tub, 
where  brother  Jack's  tearing  off  the  lace, 
points  and  embroidery  from  his  coat,  at 
the  hazard  of  reduemg  the  coat  itself  to 
tatters,  and  brother  Martin's  cautiously 
picking  up  stitch  by  stitch,  exhibited  an 
abstract  of  all  their  arguments  on  the 
subject  The  septennial  act,  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  many,  had  been  the  means  of 
preserving  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the 
throne.  But  had  such  a  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  present  been  then  in  being, 
what  would  have  become  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  and  the  protestant  aucces* 
sion  ?  *^  What !',  they  would  have  said, 
"  adopt  so  violent  an  innovation  as  sep- 
tennial instead  of  triennial  parliaments ; 
do  you  mean  to  subvert  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  constitution  i  Triennial  parlia- 
ments were  sanctioned  at  the  glorious 
epoch  of  the  revolution  ;  to  triennial  par- 
liaments we  owed  all  the  prosperity,  all 
the  glory  of  the  reigns  of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary  x  to  triennial  parliaments 
were  we  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Blen- 
heim." .As  rationally  might  they  have 
said,  that  to  triennial  parliaments  they 
were  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim^ 
as  it  might  be  now  said,  that  to  the  right 
of  Old  Sarum  to  send  members  to  par- 
liament we  were  indebted  for  our  annual 
exports  being  increased  sev^u  millions. 
If  to  such  sources  as  these,  national  pro8«- 
perity  was  to  be  traced ;  if  for  the  es« 
iseaee  of  our  constitution  we  were  to  r^ 
pair  to  a  cottage  on  Salisbury  Plain.;  or»  for 
the  sake  of  antiquity  more  reverend,  let 
us  take  8tonehenge  for  Old  Sarum  >  then 
might  we  undertake  pMgrimages  to  the 


sacred  sbrioe,   and  teU  each  ftdmirioer 
stranger,  ^<  Look  not  for  the  causes  of 
our  envied  condition  in  the  system  of  our 
government  aad  laws;  here  resides  tfe 
hallowed  deposit  of  ail  the  happiness  we 
enjoy ;   but  if  you  move   one   of  these 
rugged  stones  from  another,  the  Britisii 
constitution  is  thrown  firom  its  basis  and 
levelled  with  the  dust.''— An  hon*  friend 
of  his  (Mr.  Windham,  who  was  chainnan 
of  the   Downton  committee),  had   bees 
lately  employed  for  many  weary  days  in 
examining  the  divisions  of  boiga^   te- 
nures, to  be  found  in  a  trench  at  Down- 
ton.    Had  it  occurred  to  his  right  hon. 
iriendv  that  in  this  trench  he  was  smsch- 
ing  for  the  most  essential  principles  oi 
the  constitution,  the  investigaiiim  wodd 
have  been  somewhat  less  irksome»  the  la- 
bour somewhat  less  fastidious. 

The  petition  presented  facts  into  whidi 
the  House  was  bound  to  inquire,  both  in 
its  legislative  and  its  inquisitorial  capadty. 
In  the  petition  it  was  imrmed,  that  peers 
nominated  members  to  seats  in  the  House; 
and  they  had  a  standing  order  ihak  no 
peer  should  interfere  in  elections.  Li  the 
petition  it  was  asserted,  that  bribery 
and  corruption  were  openly  practised  at 
elections;  and  they  had  a  standing  order 
against  bribery  and  com^ion.  Let  the 
^itcts  be  inquired  into,  or  these  idle  de» 
mmeiations  be  expunged  from  their  Jour« 
nals.  A  select  committee  had  reported 
bribery  against  certain  electors  of  Stock- 
bridge;  and  a  bill  of  pains  and  penaitiei, 
which  had  been  founded  on  that  report  had 
been  rejected.  He  was  not  sorry  for  it  : 
he  wished  not  to  see  a  poor  man  pumdied 
for  selling  his  vote>  while  the  sale  <i£  seats 
was  connived  at.  The  corruption  of  an 
individual  voter  was  undoubtedly  an  evil, 
but  small  in  comparison  of  the  mischiev- 
ous effiscts  which  the  sale  of  seats  most 
produce  on  the  minds  of  the  seUezs  sod 
the  buyers,  while  both  of  them  knew  that 
it  was  contrary  to  law.  Let  the  House 
inquire  and  put  a  stop  to  such  practices, 
or  avow  their  expedieaey  and  repeal  the 
laws  that  made  them  eriaumil. 

The  lateness  of  the  hoar,  the  cleaniess 
of  the  cause,  and  the  danger  of  rejecting 
the  motion,  rendered  it  unneeessaiy  for 
him  to  insist  fiu'ther  upon  it.  One  word 
only  with  respect  to  the  time.  It  was 
triumphantly  said,  by  gentlemen  «mi  the 
other  side,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  eveiy 
hunted  of  the  people  of  Engkad  were 
well  a&cted  to  the  constitution^  and  he 
believed  thai  they  wete  rijgfat.    Where 
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then  was  the  danger  of  inquiring  into  the 
defects  of  the  constitution  with  a  view  of 
correcting  them  ?  Could  they  hope  for 
some  eolden  period,  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  the  ill-affected  would  be  less  than 
as  one  to  ninety-nine?  The  objection 
to  the  time  was  therefore^ a  fallacy,  a 
mere  pretext  for  putting  off  what  the 
House  could  not  help  seeing  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  felt  unwilhng  to  begin.  This 
manner  of  postponing,  on  the  most  frivo- 
lous pretences,  what  could  not  be  denied 
to  be  fit,  was  more  properly  the  object  of 
ndicole  than  of  argument :  the  time  must 
come  when  the  House  would  be  unable 
to  disguise,  even  from  themselves,  the 
necessity  of  in(juiring  into  the  state  of 
the  representation;  and  then  too,  per- 
haps, they  might  give  room  for  anew  ap- 
plication of  the  poet*s  raillery  on  an  inoi- 
vidual 

**  Let  that  be  wro!ight  which  Mat  doth  say  • 
Yea,  quoth  the  Erie,  but  not  to-day." 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  said 
petition  be  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  a  committee ;  the  House  divided : 
Tellers. 

Y«.-     f  Mr.  Sheridan   -    -    - 
lEAS    iMr.  Whitbread      • 

^^*^    {  Mr!  Aid  worth  Neville  -  j  ^^^ 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
Lia  of  the  Minority. 
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Right  hon.  C.  J.  Fox 
Charles  Grey 
M.  A.Taylor 
P.  Francis 
J.  Wharton 
Hon.  T.  Erskine 
Lord  R.  Spencer 
R.  b.  col.  Fitzpatrick 
Thomas  Thompson 
W.  Baker 
J.  C.  Curwen 
D-  North 
J.  Coiirtenay 
Lord  Weycorabe 
Benjamin  Vaughan 
J.  R.  Birch 
.R.  Milbank 
W.  Colhoun 
Charles  Sturt 
Thomas  C.  Western 
J.  B.  Church 
James  Martin 
W.Smith 
W.  H.  Lambton 


Joseph  Jekyll 
Sir  W.  Lemon,  bart. 
St.  A.  St.  John 
W.  LeeAntoine 
W.  C.  Shawe 
Edward  Bouverie 
George  Byng 
Lord  J.  Russell 
Clement  Taylor 
Sir  J.  Jervis,  K.  B. 
Colonel  Macleod 
Thomas  Whitmore 
W.  Plumer 
John  Harrison 
Sir    H.     Fetberston- 

haugh 
J.  G- Phillips 
F.  Honeywood 

Tellers. 

R.  B.  Sheridan 
S.  Whitbrcad 


Appeals Jr am  the  Court  of  Justiciary']. 
May  1.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdak  said,  that 


he  held  in  his  hand  a  petition  of  appeal  to 
their  lordships,  from  a  judgment  of  the 
court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  in  several  instances  since  the 
Union,  where  petitions  of  appeal  hadbeen 
presented  to  that  House,  from  judgments 
of  the  court  of  justiciary,  in  capital  cases, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Mungo  Camp- 
bell and  in  that  of  Murdieson  and  Miller, 
these  petitions  had  been  referred  to  com- 
mittees ;  and,  upon  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittees, the  House  had  found  that  tbey 
were  not  properly  brought.  He  thought 
it  proper,  however,  to  state,  that,  sup- 
posmg  the  matter  were  now  to  be  taken 
up,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  it 
seemed  clear  that  such  appeal  did  lay; 
and  that  appeals  from  the  court  of  justi- 
ciary rested  almost  exactly  on  the  same 
footing  with  appeals  from  the  court  of 
session,  which  had  been  uniformly  enter- 
tained by  that  House ;  even  with  respect 
to  appeals  in  capital  cases,  he  should  be 
apt  to  doubt,,  whether  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  finally  decided  that  no  appeal 
lay,  so  as  to  put  the  matter  perfectly  at 
rest ;  in  a  case,  indeed,  which  came  be- 
fore that  House  in  1781,  viz.  the  case  of 
James  Bywater,  convicted  of  a  capital  of- 
fence, and  sentenced  bv  the  court  of  jus- 
ticiary to  be  executed!,  it  had  undoubt* 
edly  been  solemnly  determined  that  no 
appeal  lay;  and  a  very  able  and  learned 
speech  was  delivered  on  that  occasion,  by 
lord  Mansfield ;  but  though  every  thing 
which  had  come  from  that  quarter  must 
justly  be  considered  of  great  weight,  yet 
the  noble  lord  seemed,  in  that  case,  to  have 
proceeded  in  a  great  measure,  on  a  misap- 
prdiension,  in  supposing  it  to  have  been 
clear,  estabUshed  taw,  &at  an  appeal  lay 
from  the  court  of  session  to  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  prior  to  the  Union,  and  to 
have  been  equally  clear,  that  no  such  ap- 
peal lay  from  the  court  of  justicianr;  and 
he  was  confident  he  could  satisfy  their 
lordships,  from  acts  of  parliament  and  law 
books  in  Scotland,  that,  were  the  matter 
to  be  taken  up  now  upon  the  footing  on 
which  it  stood  immediately  after  the 
Union,  there  could  hardlv  be  a  doubt  that 
an  appeal  would  lie  to  that  House,  even 
in  a  capital  case ;  and  it  was  certiunly  of 
much  importance  to  the  country  that  it 
should  do  so.  But,  whatever  weight  their 
lord^ips  might  have  been  inclined  to  al- 
low to  the  jiMigments  which  had  been  re- 
peatedly given  in  capital  cases,  he  would 
submit  that  the  present  being  only  the 
case  of  A  misdemeanor;  it  stood  upon  a 
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very  different  footing;  for,  in  the  Cvlj 
two  cases  of  misdenteanorsy  wha*e  peti- 
tions of  appeal  had  been  presented  against 
judgments  of  the  court  <^  justiciary,  viz. 
the  case  of  Elgin  in  i713>  and  of  Mackln-^ 
tosh  and  Demoster  in  1768,  the  petitions 
had  in  fact  been  entertained  and  deter- 
mined upon  by  that  House ;  in  the  first  of 
these  cases,  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
justiciary  was  revers^,  and  in  the  otherthe 
petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
upon  the  report  of  that  committee,  which 
was  agreed  toby  the  House,a  direction  was 
given  to  the  court  of  justiciary  in  the  same 
way  as  is  frequently  done  in  appeals  from 
the  court  of  session.  This  was  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  and  he  hoped  their  lord- 
ships would  agree  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  it  ought  to  be  fully  discussed,  and  set 
at  rest  one  way  or  another.  He  would 
therefore  move  that  the  petition  be  refer- 
red to  a  committee  to  consider  and  re- 
port to  the  House,  whedier  it  ought  to  be 
entertained. 

The  petition  was  then  read,  purporting 
to  be  the  petition  and  app^  of  James  Ro- 
bertson, bookseller  and  printer  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  Walter  Berry,  bookseller 
there ;  and  stating  that  they,  having  been 
brought  to  trial  before  the  court  of  justi- 
ciary at  Edinburgh,  on  an  indictment,  at 
the  instance  of  his  majesty's  advocate,  for 
feloniously  printing  and  publishing  a  cer- 
tain seditious  book  or  pamphlet,  &c.  the 
court  had  found  the  libel  relevant  to  infer 
the  pains  of  law ;  that  the  jury  had  retur- 
ned a  verdict :  whereby  they  found  it 
proved  that  the  said  James  Robertson  did 
print  and  publish,  and  that  the  said  Wal- 
ter Berry  did  publish  only  the  pamphlet 
libelled  on ;  and  the  petitioners  having 
insisted  that  no  judgment  could  pass  upon 
the  verdict,  and  that  they  wereentitied  to 
be  acquitted  and  dismissed  from  the  bar, 
the  court  of  justiciary  had  repelled  the 
objection  made  by  them  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, and  had  adiudged  the  one  of  them 
to  be  imprisoned  for  the  space  of  six 
months,  and  the  other  for  three  months,* 
&c.  The  petition  went  on  to  state,  that 
they  conceived  themselves  to  be  thereby 
aggrieved,  and  appealed  to  tiieir  lord^ps 
for  redress,  &c  After  tiie  petition  had 
been  read, 

I^rd  Cathcari  suggested  the  propriety 
of  simply  moving  that  the  petition  be  upon 

♦  The  case  of  Berry  and  Robertson  is  re- 
ported in  Howell'sState Trials, Vol  «3,  p.  80. 


the  table,  in  order  that  the  noble  loitk 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  coostidering 
it,  asit  was  certainly  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, and  that  a  future  day  ought  be 
fixed  to  take  into  consideration  whether 
it  ought  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

Lord  nurlonn  was.  of  opiniooy  that  the 
judgments  in  1713  and  1768,  did  by  &9 
means  go  the  length  of  being  precedeoc 
of  that  House  having  entertained  petitioos 
of  appeal  from  the  court  of  justiciary  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor ;  but  neither  did 
they  ^o  to  show  any  opinion  of  th&t 
lordships  appealing  upon  the  record^  that 
the  petitions  ought  not  to  be  entertained ; 
though  there  hM  been  various  judgments 
to  that  effisct  with  regard  to  capital  cases, 
and  he  confessed  he  could  see  no  room 
for  a  distinction,  in  this  respect,  betvesi 
the  case  of  a  capital  oQsnce  and  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. He  was  persuaded  their  kird- 
ships  must  be  completely  satisfied,  that  an 
appeal  could  not  possibly  lie  in  the  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other.  He  said,  it 
seemed  amatter  of  regret  on  account  of  the 
subjects  of  Scotiand,thatno  appeal  should 
lie  to  that  House  from  the  supreme  cri- 
minal court  there,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
writ  of  error  lies  in  some  shape  or  other 
from  the  criminal  courts  in  England,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  forms  of  the  kw 
of  Scotland,  he  saw  the  very  great  di& 
culties  with  which  it  would  be  attended  is 
impeding  the  course  of  criminal  justice, 
which  were  provided  against  by  the  r^u- 
lations  whicn  took  place  in  the  law  of 
England.  If,  however,  other  noble  lords 
should  join  him  in  opinion,  he  aaid,  he 
would  nave  no  objection  to  asree  to  the 
motion  of  the  noble  earl  in  orSer  that,  if 
any  doubt  remained,  the  matter  might  be 
finally  setded  by  a  solemn  determination, 
which  was  certainly  very  desirable. 

The  Lord  ChanceOor  said,  that  ahhoogh 
he  was  of  opinion  that  no  app^  lay,  ani 
did  not  suppose  he  should  be  inclined  to 
alter  that  opinion,  jethe  would  not  object 
to  the  petition  being  referred  to  a  omd- 
mittee ;  because,  if  any  doubt  remained 
as  to  the  case  of  misdemeanors,  it  would 
certainlv  be  right  that  the  matter  ahould 
be  finally  settied. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to.* 

Mr.  Whitbread's  Motion  rapecttng  the 
Embarkation  and  Landing  of  Persons  Jrom 
France.']    May  9.    The  order  in  council 


*  The  further  proceedings  on  thissubjeet  will 
be  roundiuHoweU'sStoteTnal8,VQi.29,p.ll&. 
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_  the  Embarkation  and  Landing 
of  I'ersoDS  from  France  being  read, 

JVIr.  JVhitbread,  before  he  stated  the  facts 
upon  which  he  should  ground  his  proceed- 
221^9  begged  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read. 
rniere  was  no  person  more  unwilling  to 
conaent  to  the  abridgment  of  tlie  just 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  than  himself, 
or  more  ^ager  to  preserve  them  to  their 
Just  extent;  but  he  thought  there  could  be 
Tie  prerogative  that  gave  authority  for  the 
exercise  of  that  proclamation.    If  there 
-wBSy   such  a  power  should  be  seriously 
considered;  for  he  held  it  to  be  an  in- 
disputable point,  that  no  prerogative  should 
be  held  by  the  crown,  except  such  as 
conduced  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Irately,  however,  one  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown  had  thought  fit  to  assert, 
*<  that  his  majesty  had  a  ri^ht  to  regulate 
the  passage    into  this    kmgdom."      To 
which  he  bilged  to  answer,  that  his  ma^ 
jesty  never  luul,  nor  by  the  constitution 
of   this  country  could  have,  any  such 
right««»a  right  to  prevent  an  innocent  sub- 
ject from  landing  in  any  of  his  dominions. 
But  the. order  m  council  assumed  that 
right,  conformably  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  gentleman ;  and  if  such  was  the 
case,  his  majesty  had  power,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  condemn,  without  any 
reason^  any  person  he  thought  fit,  to 
banishment  from  his  native  land  for  ever. 
He  admitted  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  lay  an  embargo  upon  ships  in  time  of 
war ;  but  such  a  power  as  that  exercised 
under  this  order,  his  majesty  could  not 
have  by  the  law  of  England,  and  there- 
fore the  act  was  an  act  of  tyranny.    Be- 
sides the  constitutional  objections  he  had 
stated  to  this  order  in  council,  he  had  ob- 
jections to  it  in  noint  of  policy,  and  upon 
the  principles  oi  justice.    It  would  be  im- 
politic to  prevent  the  landing  of  innocent 
individuals,  because  that  act  would  dis- 
gust all  honest  men.    It  was  against  the 
principles  of  justice,  because  the  ministers 
of  the  executive  power  must  always  in 
such  cases  proceed,  if  they  nroceeded  at 
all,  upon  the  information  of  aespicable  in- 
formers, who  had  their  private  views  of 
avarice  or  pique  to  gratify.  Sucli  a  power 
would  be  as  troublesome  to  the  secretary 
of  state  as  that  which  he  derived  from 
the  alien  bill,  and  more  troublesome  in  the 
exercise  than  any  other  of  which  he  was 
possessed.      The  whole  principle  of  the 
order  was  against  the  spirit  of  the  law  of 
England,  which  was  that  every  man  was 
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presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  was 
proved  to  be  guilty.  In  vain  had  the  con- 
stitution declared  that  a  man  should  know 
the  nature  of  the  charge  to  be  exhibited 
against  him  when  he  was  to  be  deprived 
in  this  arbitrary  manner  of  his  fr^oro. 
In  vain  had  the  constitution  declared, 
that  no  man  should  be  punished  without 
trial,  or  without  being  heard  in  his  defence; 
all  these  points  were  violated  by  the  order 
in  council,  to  Which  he  had  all  uded.  Hav- 
ing made  these  observations,  he  now  came 
to  a  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  they 
arose.  It  was  weU  known,  that  some  time 
previous  to  the  order  in  council,  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France  had  passed 
a  decree,  enjoining  all  Englishmen  in 
France  to  quit  that  country  within  eight 
days  in  consequence  of  which,  several 
Englishmen  came  to  Calais,  with  a  view 
of  embarking  for  Dover,  and  in  a  short 
time  reached  that  port  in  the  Express 
packet ;  but  there  thev  were  met  by  cer<« 
tain  officers,  who  askea  them  whether  they 
had  passports  from  Mr.  Dundas,  with 
leave  to  land  in  England  ?  They  answered 
they  had  not.  They  were  then  told,  that 
such  being  the  case,  they  should  not  land ; 
and  if  they  attempted  to  do  so,  they  would 
be  resisted  by  force.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  a  boat,  contrived  to  land 
at  some  distance  from  the  port;  they 
were  taken  by  an  officer  from  Bow-street» 
actine  under  the  imperial  mandate  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  and  carried  on  board  the  packet 
again,  where  they,  together  with  the  other 
passengers,  were  detained  for  five  days» 
and  then  discharged  by  the  order  of  Mr. 
Dundas.  This  Mr.  W.  maintained  to  be 
illegal,  taken  in  any  point  of  view.  If 
there  was  no  charge  to  be  exhibited  against 
them,  it  was  il]efal  of  course.  If  there 
was  a  charge  exhibited  against  them,  they 
should  have  been  kept  in  custody  until 
trial.  These  were  the  facts  on  which  he 
brought  this  subject  forward.  He  meant 
only  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject. He  did  not  know  whether  there 
were  any  precedents  for  this  order  in 
council;  if  there  were,  no  precedents^ 
however  numerous,  could  sanction  a  mea- 
sure so  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
justice.  He  then  moved,  "  That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  certain 
facte  which  took  place  at  Dover  in  the 
latter  end  of  February  last,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Order  of  Council  of  the  20th 
Feb.  1793."  -  . 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  *said>  that  if 
the  proclamation  was  tyrannical  and  un- 
■  [3  O] 
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coHBtitutional,  the  original  guilt  of  it  ought 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  iris  majesty's  law  ad* 
visers,  for  they  had  copied  it  from  a  long 
chain  of  precedents  established  in  the  best 
of  times.    It  would  be  fit  for  gentlemen, 
before  they  pronounced  it  to  oe  illepl, 
to  consider  whether  the  k&ig  had  or  had 
not  a  right  to  establish  packet  boats  for 
tiie  service  of  the  pubEc,  and  whether  he 
had  or  had  not  a  right  to  declare,  that 
none  rilould  land  from  his  vessels  so  em- 
ployed, without  a  passport  from  one  of 
his  ministers.    It  was  allowed  by  all  na- 
tions, that  war  completely  suspended  all 
intercoursebetweentnebelligerent  powers. 
This  maxim  was  eenerally  true ;  but  many 
modifications  had  been  introduced  of  late 
by  milder  manners  and  a  more  13>eral  and 
relaxed  policy,  by  which  the  horrors  of 
war  were  softeneo.    One  of  these  was  to 
license  certmn  packet  boats  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  mails  between  two  coun- 
tries at  war.    Such  licensing  was  only  a 
partial  suspension  of  the  interruption  of 
mtercourse ;  and  surejy  the  crb^n  had  a 
power  to  am^ex  cdnmtions  to  ihat  sus- 
pension.     France    had    thought  proper 
wholly  to  interrupt  that  intercourse ;   and 
the  law  of  nations  gave  her  a  rieht  to  do 
80.    The  king  of  England  would  nave  been 

Justified  by  the  same  law  in  eoing  the  same 
ensth :  but  he  was  not  advised  to  take 
such  a  step,  but  merely  to  provide  that  by 
keeping  the  intercourse  open  on  his  side, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  he  did  not 
open  a  door  to  evils  still  greater  than  the 
interruption  of  all  intercourse  whatever. 
This  was  the  ground  of  the  order  of 
council ;  and  sUrely  the  king!  was  not  only 
authorised,  but  bound  to  consult  the  ge- 
neral safety  of  his  coasts,  by  giving  direc* 
tions  that  no  person  should  be  suTOred  to 
land  from  any  of  his  vessels,  who  was  not 
known  to  be  peaceable  and  well  disposed, 
in  which  case  he  should  procure  a  pass- 
port from  the  secretary  of  state.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  case  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  first  accoimt  he 
received  of  Uie  transaction,  was  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Bell,  commander  of  the  packet, 
and  transmitted  to  him  from  the  post 
office.  Here  he  read  the  letter,  wnich 
stated,  that  whilst  he  was  on  shore  at  the 
Post  House  at  Calais,  a  number  of  persons, 
chiefly  English,  'got  on  board  his  packet 
inhis  absence,  and  without  his  knowledge; 
that  when  he  returned  to  his  'Vessel,  and 
found  them  on  board,  he  desired  they 
would  go  ashore,  for  it  wte  nbt  in  hu 
')wer  to  land  them  in  Englandi  unless 
t 
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tihey  bad  passports  fr«m  oiie  of  Ate  fteae- 
tanea  of  state;  whiieh  it  appeared  they  had 
oot.    They  refused  to  quit  the  abip^  and 
began  to  wdgh  the  andior,  so  that  w  was 
obliged  to  steer  the  vessel  to  IBn^^aaL 
He  (Mr.  Dundas)  in  answer  to  this  letter, 
denred  that  captaiu  Bell  ihonld  eome  to 
town,  to  state  more  pariacidarlr  the  tms- 
action,  and  give  the  names  and  disimcten 
of  the  passengers.    Thh  was  dbtae  ;^  and 
after  a  due  examination,  it  ^As  aigtiified, 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  that  the  Biftisfa 
subjects  might  land,  and  proceled  williaut 
molestation  to  their  respective  homes. 
This  was  the  plain  state  oTthe  cte;  and 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  be  of 
opinion  that  there  was  nothii^  in  the 
transaction  that  was  either  tynusBcal  or 
unconstitutional.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  if  tibe  parties  conoeiii^  were 
not  guilty  of  an^  crune,  they  ou^t  not  to 
have  been  detamed.     To  this  he  would 
reply,  XhsXyfrmafade^  they  were  guiky  of 
a  great  crmie;  they  i^peared  to  rave 
taken  forcible  possession  of  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships,  and  compelled  the  dommao- 
der  to  disobey  the  positive  orders  of  his 
employers.    Upon  a  more  minute  inquiiy, 
it  appeared  also,  that  there  were  on  board 
some  persons  of  characters  so  foul  and  de- 
testable, that  they  ought  not  to  be  softred 
in  any  civilized  state  whatever.^   He  be- 
lieved the  House  would  not  desire  him  to 
say  any  more  than  that  there  were  on 
board  Dr.  Maxwell,  a  Mr.  Stone,  and  two 
servants  of  the  duke  of  Orieans.    There 
were  also  on  board  some    EngliabmeQ 
whose  conduct  in  France  could  not  give 
much  satisfaction.    To  detiun  these,  ttere* 
fore,  until  some  consultation  should  be 
hel^  was  neither  illegal  or  oppreSBrre. 
But  the  hon.  gentleman  would  liave  it, 
that  if  they  were  properly  detained,  diey 
ought  not  to  have  been  dismissed  trithont 
prosecution  and  trial.    His  answer  to  thai 
was,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  eer^nly 
meant  to  have  broiight  them  to  trial  if  they 
could :  and  fbr  that  purpose  all  the  infor- 
mation they  had  rei^ved  telaiire  to  the 
conduct  of  the  pastengers  in  sdziii|[  the 
Idng's  ^ip,  was  laid  before  his  ntt^esty^is 
lavr  officers,  irith  directions  to  state  timir 
opmion,  whether  in  the  transaction  there 
was  ground  for  prosecution,  and  if  diere 
was,  what  mode  of  proceeding  they  wbuUI 
recommend.     Their  answer  wte,   tint 
there  was  one  circumstanee  in  ihe  case, 
which  would  probablr  be  ti  bar  to  convic- 
tiou ;  and  that  was,  timt it  did  tdilwpfeax 
that  the  captain  of  tlie  packed  was  ao 
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^lumted  i^tb  <hp  long's  prodttEnation, 
^nc  tW  it  ira^  $q  plt^ence  to  it  that  he 
|Det^J9e^  to  cany  tfaeip  to  England.    As 
tliia  qpinion  elbowed  that  a  conviction  was 
not  to  be  (»pected|  and  as  his  majesty's 
xnlnisters  would  not  order  a  prosecution, 
wlien  they  ha4  reason  to  believe  it  would 
not  lead  to  punishment^  they  gave  direc- 
t:iop8  for  setting  the  parties  concerned  at 
liberty.    The  House  would  decide  whe- 
ther   ministers  had  acted    tyrannically 
in   the  busmess,  or  rather  whether  they 
luul  i|0t  discharged  their  bounden  duty  to 
4lieir  C9uptry.    But  were  he  to  speak  his 
opiaion,  tbe  House  had  nothing  to  do  with 
tbe  a&ir.    Parliament  ou^ht  not  to  inter- 
fere,  except  tp  redress  gnevances  which 
^rere  bevond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
iCOMXpR  01  law,  or  when  justice  was  deniea. 
if^  in  the  present  case,  any  individual  felt 
luinself  aggrieved,  the  courts  of  law  were 
open  to  him,  and  he  might  bring  his  action, 
and  compel  him  (Mr.  D.)  to  answer  for 
bis  conduct  before  a  jury  of  his  country. 
Hence  it  would  appear,  that  there  was 
not  the  smallest  ground  for  the  interference 
pf  thfs  House. 

Mr.  Francis  would  not  say  any  thing 
upon  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  pro- 
c£unation ;  out  pje  ipust  observe,  that  the 
proceedings  which  took  place  atDover, 
did  c^rtamly  apj>e^  to  him  extremely  se- 
vere and  tyrannical.  About  forty  £ng* 
lifih^n  bapi^eneci  to  be  at  Calais,  and 
were  placea  in  such  a  situation,  from  the 
orcumstances  existing  in  France  at  the 
^me, '  diat  they  had  no  other  security, 
tiban  getting  on  board  the  packet;  they 
did  sOy  and  w^en  they  came  tp  Eoglandf^ 
9ome  of  them  were  allowed  to  get  ashore^ 
but  others  were  kept  rolling  about  on 
board^  tbe  vessel,  in  the  most  disgusting 
situation,  and  in  the  very  worst  kind  of 
imprisonment.  It  had  been  said  that  this 
wais  a  mere  private  injury — that  it  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  individuals  to  prosecute^ 
and  was  not  a  fit  subject  9f  investigation 
in  tihat  House ;  it  w^  his  opinion,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  a  most  unjust,  illegal, 
and  oppressive  exercise  of  power,  and 
that  that  House  ought  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquirer. 

At,  Fox  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  proclamation  was  illegal^  being  satis- 
fied tliat  the  king  had  no  right  to  say,  that 
an  English  subject  arriving  here«  either 
in  a  French  or  English  vessel,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  land  in  his  native  country. 
It  Kad  been  said,  that  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  the  two  countries 


must  cease  in  consequence  qf  the  war ; 
but,  adinitting  this  to  be  the  case,  what 
could  be  more  unjust  than  this,  that  per- 
sons encouraged  to  carry  on  trade  widi 
France,  under  the  commercial  treaty,  and 
happening  to  be  in  France,  in  the  course 
of  carrying  on  their  busmess  when  the 
war  commenced,  should  be  prohibited  to 
return  i  But,  supposing  the  proclamation 
legal,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered, whether  it  was  wise  ?  It  appeared 
to  him  that  it  would  rather  be  pruaent  to 
encourage  all  persons  to  come  home. 
The  ri^t  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken 
with  ffreat  confidence  of  the  legality  and 
propriety  of  the  proclamation,  though  his 
raoae  of  reasomnff*  with  respect  u>  the 
proceedings  which  took  place,  inclined 
him  to  believe  that  he  had  some  diffidence 
on  this  subject ;  for  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  had  saidy  that  these  gentlemen  were 
guilty  of  a  crime  in  possessing  themselves 
forcibly  of  the  kin^s  packet ;  and  that  a 
case  had  been  laid  before  the  king^s 
counsel,  who  had  advised  agamst  a  pro- 
secution; but,  although  it  had  been 
found  inconvenient  to  prosecute  them, 
it  became  necessary  to  detain  them,  for 
a  time  by  son^e  forcible  means;  it  had 
been  said,  too,  that  there  were  some 
suspected  persons  among  them,  who 
were  said  to  be  servants  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  iSrc.  With  respect  to  persons  of 
this  last  description,  he  was  ready  to 
admit  that  no  government  could  be  so 
well  constructed  in  all  iu  parts,  that  it 
nught  not  l)e  necessarjr  for  the  executive 
power,  on  some  occasions  of  public  dan- 
ger and  difficulty,  to  exceed  the  strict 
Bmits  of  legal  authority,  trusting  for  the 
justification  of  £he  measure  to  the  nature 
of  the  exigency  which  called  for  it.  But 
were  thirty-six  unsuspected  persons  to  be 
punished,  because  there  hapnened  to  be 
among  them  one  or  more  other  persons 
against  whom  suspicions  lay  ^  InO  for- 
cmly  seizing  upon  a  king's  packet  or  any 
other  vessel,  was  certainly  a  crime  punish- 
able by  law,  totally  independent  of  the 
proclamation ;  and  if  those  persons,  who 
were  otherwise  unsuspectea,  had  been 
guilty  of  this  crime,  they  were  liable  to 
prosecution ;  and  if  prosecuted,  and  the 
crime  proved,  they  ought  to  have  been 
punished;  but,  if  no  prosecution  was 
Drought  against  them,  they  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  completely  inno- 
cent—Mr. Fox  then  alludea  to  die  no- 
tice which  had  been  taken  of  the  names 
of  Dr.  Maxwell  andMn  Ston&  and  re- 
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probated  the  dreadful  injiutioe  and  inde- 
cency of  throwing  out  surmises  against 
individuals,  probably  of  good  and  irre- 
proachable charactersi  and  who  had  done 
nothing  illegal,  on  account  of  their  being 
connected  with  certain  associations.  The 
last  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man related  to  this  being  a  private  mjury, 
and  thai  it  should  be  left  to  the  indivi- 
duals injured  to  apply  for  redress.  He 
mifht  possibly  have  acouiesced  in  this 
opinion,  had  the  proceedings  in  question 
been  the  act 'of  inferior  officers;  but  when 
done  under  the  direction  of  one  of  his 
majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  and  involv- 
ing a  matter  of  such  public  importance, 
it  seemed  to  him  well  worthy  to  be  inves- 
tigated by  that  House. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  moved  for  a  com- 
jnittee  to  inquire  into  facts  which  had 
happened  in  consequence  of  the  order  of 
council ;  but  the  facts  which  he  had  de- 
tailed, could  not  be  connected  with  that 
order,  as  was  evident  from  attending  to 
dates.  It  had  been  asked,  why  those  per- 
sons had  not  been  prosecuted,  if  it  was  true 
that  they  had  taken  forcible  possession  of 
the  packet ;  and  allusion  had  been  made 
to  an  opinion  given  by  the  king's  counsel. 
The  question  put  was,  whether  they 
could  be  punished  under  the  proclama- 
tion, which  was  surely  impossible,  as  they 
could  have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  the 
time;  and,  considering  where  the  thing 
happened,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  how 
they  could  have  been  punished,  for  forci- 
bly seizing  on  the  packet,  unless  with 
auch  severity,  as  it  would  have  been 
highly  improper,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  have  advised. 
The  motion  was  negatived. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  East  In^ 
dia  Company's  Charter  Bill,^  May  13. 
The  House  being  in  a  Committee  on  this 
Bill, 

Mr*  Fox  said,  he  understood  it  was 
supposed  by  several  gentlemen,  that  some 
objections  were  to  be  made  to  this  bill 
before  the  speaker  left  the  chair,  and  that 
afterwards  the  clauses  would  be  dis- 
cussed ;  but>  although  he  had  great  ob- 
jections to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  as 
others  might  approve  of  the  principle, 
and  yeft  might  have  objections  to  some 
pf  the  clauses,  he  had  suffered  the  ques- 
tion for  the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair  to 
pass,  that  those  gentlemen  might  follow 
$heir  own  ideas  upon  the  subject  without 


much  impediment  from  him,  particoltfly 
as  what  he  had  to  urge  mi^t  come  at  a 
future  stage  of  the  proceeding.    He  did 
not,  however,  wish  to  let  one  opportunitj 
pass  without  entering  his  protest  sealD^ 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bii  It 
was  thirteen  years  since  the  sentiment  of 
the  public  had  been  expressed  in  dut 
House — "  that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  increased,  was  increasing,  andougttt 
to  be  diminished :"  and  he  was  sure,  there 
was  as  much  reason  for  that  resoiution 
now,  as  there  was  at  that  time.   He  ob- 
jected to  the  mode  in  which  this  biU 
tended  to  extend  that  influence ;  and  he 
must  now  call  upon  all  those  who  in  1780 
declared,  Uiat  the  influence  of  the  crown 
oueht  to  be  diminished,  to  compare  the 
influence  then,  and  ^e  influence  now; 
and  to  say,  whether  they  could  consist- 
ently vote  for  the  clause  which  gave  the 
nomination  of  three  officers  to  the  crown; 
whether  they  voted  for  a  bill  brought  in 
by  a  riffht  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke), 
a  bill  which  womd  do  him  lomiortal  ho- 
nour ;  whether  those  gentlemen,  he  said, 
who  had  at  that  time  entertained  the 
sentiments  they  then  professed  upca  the 
increase  of  the  influence  of  the  (towd, 
could  now  vote  for  a  measure,  which  so 
obviously  tended  to   increase  that  influ- 
ence.—He  maintained,  that  the  dm 
empowering  the  crown  to  nonunate  offi- 
cers to  act  under  this  bill,  and  who  were 
to  be  paid  large  salaries  by  the  compa^, 
was  wrong  upon  the  principle  of  it  He 
thought  that   in  all    public   sitoatioia, 
where  officers  were  appointed  to  any  pub- 
lic trust,  the  public  ought  to  py  tbeni, 
because  while  the  payment  came  from  the 
public  purse,  tlie  public  had  some  check, 
by  their  representatives,  over  the  con- 
duct of  such  officers;  but,  by  this  bill, 
the  public  were  to  pay  drcuitousl/  and 
obliquely,  by  and  through  the  me^um  ot 
the  company;  for  the  pa3rment  ©^  "^ 
officers  was  so  much  in  diminution  of  wlb» 
the  public  would  otherwise  receive  fr^ 
the  revenues  of  the  company.  He  telt  tm 
and  he  must  add  that  in  proportion  as  tne 
House  felt  the  influence  of  the  crown  to 
be  great,  they  should  be  impressed  wiw 
a  sense  of  their  duty  not  to  increase  it.-" 
He  had  heard  it  said  on  former ocmions, 
that  the  gentlemen  acting  in  the  aMirs 
India  were  mere  birds  of  P^^^^^'w^ 
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he  was  siu'e  there  could  be  no  g°?J  If^ 
son  for  supposing  that  they  ^o"*")|f^  /f 
under  the  influence  of  the  crown  tom^^ 
they  were  stationaiji  or  that  wfj 
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theeetare  the  less  likely  to  be  corrupt.  He 
took  thiB  manner  of  calling  tlie  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  point  yimch  he  should 
afterwards  take  notice  of.  If  gentlemen 
who  with  him  had  voted  in  the  year  1780, 
^pon  the  influence  of  the  crown,  had  for- 
gotten the  reasons  upon  which  the  House 
came  to  its  resolution-upon  that  subject,— 
if  they  had  forgotten  all  thev  formerly 
profe8«ed  upon  that  subject,  ail  he  could 
say  was,  that  he  should  do  every  thin^  in 
his  power  to  improve  their  recollection, 
and  therefore  it  was  that  what  he  now 
hinted  at  should  be  taken  as  a  public  no- 
tice. 

Mr.  Piif  said,  that  the  arrangement  in 
question  was  connected  with  a  circum- 
stance which  would  prevent  anyincrease 
of  influence  to  the  crown.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  took  it  for  granted  that 
three  new  places  with  salaries  were  to  be 
created ;  but  this  was  not  precisely  the 
case.  By  the  former  bill,  his  majesty  was 
restrained  from  calling  any  person  to  the 
board  of  control,  who  was  not  a  privy 
coonselior;  and  those  who  attended  it, 
were  chiefly  such  as  held  lucrative  offices 
in  the  state  that  did  not  require  much  at- 
tendance. What  the  present  bill  pro- 
posed was,  that  one  of  the  description 
should  be  made  president  of  the  board ; 
and  that  two  other  persons,  not  privy 
counsellors,  or  holding  any  other  office, 
should  have  seats  at  it  with  him  ;  that  for 
their  support,  a  sum  of  5,000^  a  year, 
should  be  paid  by  the  company,  a  part  of 
which  should  be  given  to  the  president, 
in  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  other 
place  which  he  might  hold,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  equally  divided  between  his 
two  associates.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  in  reality  only  two  new  places  were 
to  be  created,  which  could  be  said  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
Now,  to  counterbalance  that  increase  of 
influence,  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
make  an  arrangement,  by  which  the 
crown  would  lose  in  precisely  the  same 
proportion  ;  the  arrangement  to  which  he 
alluded  was  that,  in  future,  the  government 
of  Ireland  shoidd  have  the  nomination  of 
the  two  vice-treasurers,  paid  by  that  king- 
dom, but  who  usually  resided  in  this; 
and  whose  offices  were  mere  sinecures. 
Thus,  if  two  places  were  to  be  gained  on 
one  hand,  as  many  would  be  lost  on  the 
other ;  and  thus  the  increase  if  influence 
on  one  side  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
a  decrease  on  the  other.  The  right  hon. 
gentleoiaii  wished  that  ail  salaries  to  pub- 


lic servants  should  be  paid  by  the  public* 
Hie  principle  was  a  very  good  one  and 
happuy  was  to  be  foimd  in  tlie  present 
bill ;  ror  the  fund  out  of  which  the  mem« 
hers  of  the  board  of  control  were  to  bd 
paid,  was  one  in  which  the  public  had  n 
direct  interest. 

The  committee  Uien  went  through  the 
bill 

May  17*  The  said  bill  was  reported. 
On  the  clause  being  read  for  appointing 
two  additional  commissioners  for  the  at^ 
fairs  of  India,  who  are  not  privy  counsel- 
lors, and  wiUi  certain  fixea  salaries, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  when  a  clause  of 
this  alarming  nature,  with  respect  to  in- 
fluence, came  to  be  discussed,  he  could 
have  wished  to  have  seen  in  their  places 
those  gentlemen  who  had  expressed  their 
sentiments  so  strongly  on  tormer  occa* 
sions  against  the  influence  of  the  crown.  It 
was  surely,  on  every  account  proper  that 
they  should  come  forward,  and  give  a  de^ 
cided  opinion  on  this  question ;  let  them 
say  whether  they  had  altered  their  former 

r'  lion;  or,  if  they  have  not  altered  it, 
ther  they  could  reconcile  the  support 
of  such  a  measute  as  the  present  with  that 
opinion.  He  would  wish  to  know  from 
them,  how  fisir  they  thought  it  right  to  go, 
in  cases  of  danger  and  emergency,  in  sup- 
port of  any  plans  brought  forward  by  mi- 
nisters, and  whether  they  were  never  to 
oppose  this  shameless  increase  of  influ- 
ence. As  to  the  thing  itself,  there  were 
two  very  considerable  offices,  with  certain 
fixed  salaries,  added  to  the  patronage  of 
the  crown.  It  was,  indeed,  ninted,  that 
perhaps  some  offices,  belonging  to  ano- 
ther kingdom,  held  at  present  by  persons 
in  this  country,  would  be  taken  off  from 
the  patronage  here;  but,  be  that  as  it 
might,  would  not  the  patronage  of  ano- 
ther country  bear  upon  this  ?  When  the 
board  of  control  wasfirst  appointed,  it  was 
said  there  were  to  be  no  salaries:  and 
surely  this  countnr  was  never  in  a  situa- 
tion which  called  for  stricter  economy 
than  when  we  were  involved  in  a  war,  of 
which  we  could  not  see  a  probable  speedy 
termination.  He  called  upon  all  those 
who,  in  1780,  joined  in  the  vote  of  that 
House,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished,  to  come  forward  and 
say  whether  they  were  then  risht,  and,  if 
so,  whether  that  influence  had  since  de- 
creased. With  respect  to  his  majesty's 
privy  couDseUorsi  there  were  surely  niany 
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of  dwm  who  poMeMed  lucntife  oSeet 
under  the  erowiiy  who  migfat  have  leiatire 
sdBdeiitto  attend  to  the  buttneM  of  tfie 
board  of  control ;  each  as  the  treasurer  of 
the  household,  the  po8tmasters«^eneral  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  &c  Kthis  were  not 
the  case,  the  appointment  of  this  board  of 
control,  u  the  manner  it  was  held  out  at 
first,  was  nothing  but  a  deceit  practised 
upon  the  public  He  was  determined  to 
takethesense  of  the  HouSethat  night; 
and*  if  unsuccessful,  to  do  so  in  every 
future  stage  of  the  bill,  with  respect  to 
this  particular  clause. 

After  a  short  debate,  the  House  di« 
vided :  For  the  danse  1 18;  Against  it  42. 

May  £4.     The  bill  bemg  read  a  diird 


Mr.  Fox  said,  that  having  before  deli* 
vered  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the 
amendment,  which  ne  meant  to  propose, 
he  would  not  trouble  the  House  widi  a 
repetition  of  the  armaments  on  which  he 
founded  that  opimcMi.  But  as  he  bad 
given  notice  that  he  should  again  object 
to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  went  to  the 
creation  of  new  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  in  oider  that  thoaa  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  concurred  in  a  vote  for  re* 
dncing  the  mfluence  of  the  crown,  might 
have  an  opportimity  of  delivering  their 
sentiments  on  the  proposed  increase  of 
that  influence,  he  certainly  should  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  If  diey 
still  concurred  with  him  in  the  opinions 
they  had  ibrmeily  professed,  it  became 
them,  like  men  woo  acted  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  unbiassed  bv  any  temporary  mo- 
tives, to  mahntain  those  ojHnions  by  their 
votes  on  the  present  occasion.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  thor  opinions  had  changed,  if 
tiiey  had  abandoned  the  principles  upon 
which  he  and  the^  had  formerly  combat* 
ed  the  increasing  mAuence  of  die  crown, 
it  became  them,  in  that  case  also,  as  men 
who  acted  from  conviotion,  to  avow  that 
change,  to  explain  the  reasons  of  it,  and 
to  confirm  it  by  their  votes.  In  no  case 
could  he  conceive  it  to  be  consistent  with 
their  duty  and  their  character,  to  absent 
themselves,  and  leave  persons  who  were 
less  inclined  to  put  a  candid  construction 
on  their  motives  than  he  was,  at  liberty  to 
suppose  that  they  were  either  afraid  to 
avow  the  change  that  had  taken  phioe  in 
their  opinions,  or  that,  if  they  still  adhered 
to  them,  they  were  unwilling,  on  account 
of  some  peculiar  circumstances  at  the 
present  momenti  to  take  that  part  which 


their  duly  recoiled.  At  aB  awti,  be 
had  done  his  duly,  by  givuig  tbem  ths 
opportiinirr  of  delivering  thdr  Hn6mts0i, 
and  should  content  Umsdf  with  moiiBi 
to  leave  out  the  words  **  and  such  two  per- 
sons as  his  majes^,  his  heirs,  sod  aicoa- 
sors  shall  think  fit." 

Lord  Indttwiin  said,  it  washsiditoiap- 
pose,  that  all  the  gentlemen  wko  ud 
coincided  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Foi  in  HSO 
either  had  changed  their  priocipb  or 
were  afraid  now  to  avow  them.  Tbere 
could  be  no  doubt  respecting  oaegeotle- 
man's  attachment  to  Mr.  Fox,  for  ao  man 
had  ever  given  the  world  a  more  itriloDg 
proof  of  attachment  to  the  rigfai  lioiLgen. 
tleman  than  Mr.  Burke  did,  oo  s  nenon- 
ble  occasion,  when  a  stink  bs^vat  thrown 
at  the  right  hon.  genUeman  lo  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  meeting  in  Westminster* 
hall ;  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Burke,  it  vn 
well  known,  greatly  hasanled  his  life  is 
endeavouring  to  find  out  the  wretch  vho 
had  thrown  the  bag  with  a  view  toiulfo- 
cate  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Mr.  Boike 
had  been  attending  all  the  day  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Hastings ;  and  the  fiuiffiie  of  that  at- 
tendance might  weU  be  admitted  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  absence  in  the  evening  from 
his  place  m  that  House.  .   , 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  he  comptoaw 
not  only  of  Mr.  Burke,  but  of  other  gen- 
tlemen who  had  joined  him  in  the  vote 
upon  the  mfluence  of  the  crown,  m  the 
year  1780.  It  Mjpearedtohimtobetteff 
duhrto  attend  the  discussion  of  this  Ml, 
and  to  assign  their  reasons,if  tlie7hsaai|J 
for  thinking  that  the  ii^Luence  oftne 
crown  ougftt  to  be  now  incresaed  in  thj 
manner  which  it  would  be  if  this  biUshooid 

pass  into  a  law.  ,   . . 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Shcniton, 

the  House  divided ;  For  the  dsuac  1^ 
Against  it,  90.  On  the  question  that  tw 
bill  do  pass,  ^^      «. 

Mr.  iPor  rose  and  said:-Wh»),  ^ 
the  subject  was  first  brought  under  iflc 
consideration  of  the  House,  I  did  &^^ 
that  a  committee  of  inquiry  irouW  »r 
been  appointed,  to  caU  for  and  ewflune 
the  requisite  evidence,  which  oonld  a^onc 
enable  us  to  form  our  opinioM  wp^^ 
important  a  subject,  as  the  g«*«7^ 
and  trade  of  India:  and  Idid  ^^J^ 
firom  suoh  a  committee  a  ^^^^^j 
have  issued,  founded  upon  *^7^t 
this  evidence,  and  that,  ^f^Jr^^d 
branches  of  the  subject,  ifoHfMif  *<:^,, 
have  sat,  and  solemnly  sod 
determined,  wlttt  that  aystsmJ^ 
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H  required  for  the  adminittration  of  our 
Indim  eimHre  and  trade.    Was  this  the 
case?     Nothing  like  it!     On  the  con- 
trary,   the   onlj  evidence    before   the 
House,  that  I  know  of  is,   that  some 
weeks  past,  a  capital  speech  was  made 
by  the  minister  for  India,  giving  a  gene- 
ral account  of  the  government  and  trade 
of  our  provinces,  and  pointing  out  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  renewing  the 
company's  charter,  and  so  forth.    In  this 
capital  speech,  not  a  word  was  heard  of 
the  proposedincreaseoftheinflu^ceofthe 
crown,  although  this  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  me  system  whidi  it  recom- 
mended. To  this  increase  I  object,  and  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  solemnly  to  protest 
against  it,  as  fraught  with  daneer  to  the 
constitution,  and  as  a  measure  wnidi  could 
only  have  been  devised  by  the  most  stre- 
nuous advocates  for  despotic  power.  Why 
is  this  influence  dangerous  ?  JBecause  it  is 
irresponsible.    Is  it  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  w)to  are  to  be  vested  witli  the 
real  power?    No:  it  is  to  be  given  to 
their  i^enfts  and  dependants,  w«ose  re- 
sponsibility, from  the  nature  of  then*  situa- 
tion, it  is  absurd  to  speak  of.    Upon  the 
ground  of  this  objection,  and  of  o^ers 
which  I  shall  presently  state,  I  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  oppose  the  whole  of  this 
bill,  as  disgracefiil  to  its  proposers,  and  if 
adopted,  to  this  House ;  as  dangerous  to 
the  public  in  general,  and  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitotton  in  parti- 
cular.'^Taking  this,  therefore,    as    the 
ground  of  his  obiection,    Mr.  Fox  con- 
ceived it  tol>e  hts  duty  to  submit  a  few 
observations  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.     Many  of  the  members  would 
recollect,  that  in  the  year  1788,  he  had 
successfulhr  pointed  out  the  extraordinary 
influence  then  in  the  hands  of  the  directors. 
At  that  period,  however,  as  the  influence 
was  independent  of  the  crown,  he  thought 
that  it  might  be  wise  neither  to  increase 
it,  nor  to  diminish  it,  but  to  leave  it,  as 
to  quantity,  where  it  then  stood.    A  short 
time  afterwards,  upon  a  fuller  view  of  tiie. 
whole  subject,  he  was  decidedly  of  opi- 
liion,  that  it  was  highly  improper  to  leave 
this  influence  with  a  commercial  body, 
and  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  vested  in  those 
who,  from  their  characters  and  situations, 
with  respect  to  the  public,  were  better 

n"&ed  to  exercise  it.  This  was  the 
ng  provision  in  the  bill,  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House 
in  1783.  The  fiert«  of  that  bill,  it  was 
now  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  un- 
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aviuliog,  to  rdaio*    But  It  was  imposnble 
fnr  him  to  allow  the  accusations  which 
had  been,  in  his  opinion,  improperly  and 
unjustly  brought  i^ainst  him,   to  pass 
without  refuting  them^  and  reprobating 
them  ita  the  terms  they  deserved.    These 
accusations  were  twofold :  first,  that  his 
bill  tended  to  lessen,  and  next  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  though  in 
truth,  it  had  neither  of  diese  objects  in 
view.    At  that  time  he  had  stated,  and 
he  again  repeated;  that  his  object  was  to 
take  the  power  from  the  directors,  where  it 
was  most  improperly  placed,  and  to  vest  it 
in  commissioners,  who  were  to  be  imme- 
diately under  the  control  of  parliament.    I 
am  convinced  (saidMr.  Fox, )  thatthemore 
that  bill  is  examined,  the  more  it  wifl 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  public. 
That  bOl  had  a  defined  olyect,  a  clear 
and  precise  meaning ;  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  is  the  veverse  of  it  in  ^oveiy 
respect.    It  has  no  defined  c^ject,  and  k 
has  a  concealed  meaning^ ;  for  ulhder  the 
specious  pretext  of  avoiding  the  objec- 
tionable influence  in  my  biH,  it  grasps  at 
the  whole  of  the  patronage  of  India,  in  a 
way  totidly  disconnected  with  responsibir* 
Hty.— Mr.  Fox  next  observed,  tnat  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  brought  in  tlie  bill  hi^  treated 
the  point  ofmfluence  was  such,  that  he 
couM  not  allow  his  observations  to  pass 
without  taking  some  notice  of  them.    It 
has  been  asserted,  that  the  patronage  of 
India  consists  in  the  appointment  of  a  few 
writers.    Now,  if  there  is  a  man  living 
who  can  believe  this  assertion,  I  wish  him 
joy  of  his  credulity.    I  ask  any  man  who 
is  not  insane,  in  whom.  If  this  bill  shall 
pass  into  a  law,  will  ttie  whole  of  the  pa- 
trona^  of  India  be  vested?    Will  not 
the  company  and  their  dnrectors  be  the 
mere  tools  of  the  mim'sterfor  the  time 
being?    Who  appointed  lord  Comwsllis 
or  sir  John  Shore  ?    Was  it  the  company  i 
No ;  it'  was  the  board  of  control.    Is  tms» 
then,  the  boasted  measure  which  is  to 
lessen  the  influence  of  the  crown,  to  gobp 
vey  no  new  patronage  to  the  minister, 
and  to  give  him  no  room  to  exercise  his 
caprice  or  his  prejudices  in  appointments 
in  India  ?    What  in  reality  is  this  boasted 
bill  ?    It  is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of 
that  system  of  deception,  fraud,  and  ra- 
pacity, which  has  marked  the  conduiTt  of 
ministers  in  the  manwsment  of  the  affiurs 
of  India.    Have  the  House  forgotten  the 
declaratory  bill  ?    Did  not  die  minister 
for  India  then  embrace  the  principle,  of 
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placing  the  whole  of  the  territorial  power 
m  the  crown,  and  of  appropriating  the 
revenues  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mili- 
tary  establishments  there ;  though  the  bill 
of  1784  had  no  such  principle,  nor  any 
thing  like  it  I  Ex  pede  Hercidem  /  The 
declaratory  bill  was  founded  on  the  II th 
clause  of  the  bill  of  1 784,  the  object  of 
which  is  only  "  to  afford  the  board  infor- 
mation respecting  the  company's  affairs 
abroad,  and  to  require  the  company  to 
pay  due  obedience  to  such  orders  as  they 
shall  receive  from  the  board,  touching  the 
civil  or  military  government  and  revenues 
of  the  British  territorial  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies/'  The  provisions  of  the 
declaratory  bill,  however,  gave  to  minis- 
ters the  uncontrolled  power  of  appropri- 
ating the  revenues  of  India  to  such  mili- 
tary establishments  as  they  should  think 
fit  to  create  or  employ.  The  declaratory 
bill  thus  professed  one  thingi  and  by  its 
provisions  effected  another.  To  obtain 
iarther  information  respecting  India  was 
its  professed  object,  but  to  vest  the  power 
and  revenues  of  India  in  the  crown  its 
real  object.  He  pronounced,  that  the 
present  bill  was  a  continuation  of  the  sys- 
.tem  of  delusion,  fraud,  and  rapacity, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  bill  of 
1784,  and  hy  the  declaratory  bill.  Tlie 
present  bill  pretended  to  wave  all  patron- 
age, whilst  it,  in  &ct,  grasped  at  patron- 
age of  every  description.  It  affected  to 
say,  that  responsibility  was  to  be  attached 
to  those  who  were  to  exercise  power; 
but,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  it  gave  security 
to  corruption,  and  a  facility  to  die  ex- 
ercise or  corrupt  practices.  This  (said 
Mr»  Fox),  I  am  entitled  to  affirm,  because 
it  will  enable  the  minister  to  engross  the 
whole  power,  and  yet  screen  him  from 
all  responsibility.  Every  thing,  by  it,  is 
to  be  carried  on  by  agents,  who,  f«om  the 
nature  of  all  governments,  never  can  be 
made  responsible  for  the  corruption  of 
those  whose  commands  they  obey.  Upon 
these  grounds,  I  protest  against  the  whole 
of  this  system ;  but  as  it  may  be  expedient 
to  renew  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
company  for  a  short  time,  I  move  as  an 
amendment,  «  That  instead  of  the  words 
1811  the  words  1797,  be  inserted,'*  being 
four  years,  the  same  period  which  I  fixed 
on  as  necessary  in  making  an  experiment, 
under  my  own  bill. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  it  must  have  ap- 
peared an  extraordinary  circumstance  to 
the  House,  thatii  bill  of  such  importance 
should  have  passed  to  a  third  reading, 


with  a  quietness  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  parliament,  and  that  now  it  should  be 
censured    with  ungovemed     and   angij 
words.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  delivered  them  had  perhaps  withheld 
his  opposition,   during  the   earlier  pro- 
gress of  the  business,   that  he  might,  io 
the  last  stage  of  it,  with  collected  hosti- 
lity,  bear  it  down  fuUy  and  finallj.     He 
had    allowed    that   the   bill   was  of  un- 
common importance,  and  yet  he  had  met 
it  with  a  silence  which  was  unusual  to  bim, 
and  scarcely  compatible  with  that  consci- 
entious sense  of  duty,  which  had  led  bim 
in  this  last  moment  of  discussion,  to  re- 
probate the  whole  bill  in  its  principle  and 
m  its  provisions,  to  act  hostilely  agamst 
every  measure  proposed  by  me,  or  my 
right  hon.  friend.    The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  condemned  the  bill,  as  disgrace- 
ful to  the  proposers,  and  to  the  House, 
if  they  should  adopt  it;  and  yet,  he  had 
not  pointed  out  in  what  the  disgrace  of 
either  would  consist.    There  seemed  to 
be  but  three  ways  in  which  it  was  possihk 
to  account  for  this  assertion.    In  the  first 
place,  that  the  bill  had  been  indecentlv 
precipitated  through  the  House,  and  a& 
discussions  upon  it  prevented.     In  the 
second  place,  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man,  though  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  bill,  had  been  so  remiss  in  his  duty, 
as  to  have  given  no  attention  to  tlie  si^ 
ject.  In  the  third  place,  that  thou^  be 
condemned  thebiU  (as  indeed  he  £d  all 
the  measures  of  its  proposers)  yet,  that, 
convinced  the  provisions  in  it  were  unex- 
ceptionable, and  that  the  more  they  were 
examined,  the  more  wise  and  excellent 
they    would  appear,    he  had  prudenthf 
shrunk  from  the  discussion,  and  had  now 
endeavoured  to  atone  forhisfonnerrenuss- 
ness,  by  angry  and  passionate  expressions 
In  one  of  the  right  non.  gentleman's  asser- 
tions, and  in  one  only,  he  perfectly  agreed, 
namely,  that  a  capital  speech  hadbeen  made 
^his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Dundas|. 
This    the    House    and    the  public    al- 
ready knew ;  a  speech  which,  for  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  history  oi  In- 
dia,  and  of  the  various  sources  of  the 
British   conunerce   to  the   East   Indies, 
he  would  venture  to  affirm,  though  it  might 
have  been  equalled  in  that  House,  had 
never  been  excelled.      It  was  singular, 
however,  that  capital  as  this  speech  cer- 
tainly was,  and  important  as  the  subject 
had  been  allowed  to  be  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself,  vet  the  right  hon.  gen- 
deman  had  heard  only  a  part  of  that  speech. 
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He  had  thm  aroided  ooe  t»f  the  meant  of 
obtainiag  thatmformation,  of  the  want  of 
which  he  now  eompkined.  Nor  was  Ihk 
all;  for  It  was  obvious  that  he  had  not 
perused  the  whole  of  the  evidence  before 
the  House*  Had  not  his  right  hon*  friend 
in  February  laat^  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  subject  of  Indian  affisursi 
Had  be  not  invited  the  manu&ctttring  in* 
teresfes  to  bring  forward  their  claims*  and 
the  company  to'detise  means  by  which 
those  claims  coidd  be  satisfied?  Had  not 
the  aabjecty  for  the  last  nine  years^  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  parliament  at  va* 
rious  periods?  Had  not  his  rieht  hon. 
friend  m  successive  ^ears»  laid  Uie  state 
of  the  companv*8  afiairs  abroad  before  the 
House  ?  tiad  not,  in  each  of  these  years, 
resolutions  been  adopted,  which  marked 
lihe  progressive  stipes  of  their  improve 
ment?  Had  the  ^ight  hon.  gentleman 
forffotten,  that  the  principles  of  a  free 
trade  to  India,  were  discuased,  when  his 
own  memorable  bill  wsis  proposed  and  the 
present  system  adopted?  Could,  then, 
the  ri§^ht  hon.  gentleman  complain  that 
any  thins  Uke  surprise  had  been  attemp- 
ted? The  answer  was  obvious.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  avoided  opposi- 
tion in  the  detail,  because  he  knew  he 
would  be  unsuccessful  in  every  points 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  felt  the  most  entire  sa* 
tisfaction,  whenhe  contemplated  the  whole 
proiprees  of  the  present  measure ;  more 
particularly  when  he  considered  the  efforts 
which  ^e  right  hon.  gentleman  was  dis- 
posed to  mtdce  to  counteract  it,  had  be 
thoy^ht  it  prudebt  to  oppose  his  own  pre- 
judices  to  the  opinions  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Pitt  now  proceeded  to  examine  the  obser- 
vations made  bv  Mr.  Fox.  It  had  been 
asserted,  that  the  exclusive  privilege  was 
to  be  continued  with  the  company,  and 

Set  that  trade  was  to  be  opened;  and  this 
ad  been  condemned  as  an  inconsistent 
absurdity^  -professing  to  do  what  it  was 
impossible  could  be  done>  and  conse- 
quently, as  a  mere  job  and  fiolitical  de- 
lusion. Upon  this  point,  again,  the  want 
of  information  was  complained  of,  diough 
the  truth  was,  that  so  far  from  wanting 
infarmation  to  form  his  opinion,  the  right 
hon.  gentleimm  must  know,  that  tiiere  was 
too  much  hiformation  before  the  House  for 
hiapurpose.  Hethereforehadhadreeourse 
to  the  c6mmon«pfaice  topic,  that  a  free 
trade  was  preferable  to  a  mon^olv,  la- 
aisting,  that  the  House  ought  not  to  iorget 
this  Mocipie,^  ui^eas  very  good  reasona 
shoutdhe  giwmg  for  adopting  a  contrary 
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ode.    This  specnlatioti  had  been  repealed 
a  thousand  times,  by  much  less  ingeniouf 
men  than  the  liglH  hon.  member,  and 
scarcely  could  have  been  expected  to  bo 
resorted  to,  as  the  force  ot  it  had  been 
done  away  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  when 
be  first  opened  the  subject,  bottoming  his 
argument,^  not  on  vittue  speculation,  but 
on  inftrences  drawn  from  history  and  firom 
authenticated  accounts.    If  his  arguments 
and  these  proofs  were  not  sufficient,  why 
had  not  the  r^^t  hon.  gentleman  called 
for  fiEuther  documents  ?    His  «vocatidns» 
perhaps,  might  be  too  ilumerbus  and  im- 
portant, to  admit  of  oile  moment  being 
thrown  away  on  the  continent  of  Indian 
though  this  had  been  the  field  over  which 
his  tfuents  and  his  hopes  had  so  long  exr 
patiated  with  pleasure.    Here  Mr.  Pitt 
asked,  whether  the  claims  of  the  itttn»- 
ftcturers  had  not  been  listened  to  and 
provided  for ;  and  whether  ^e  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  company  had  not  been 
rendered  subservient  to  the  resources  of 
the    empire?      Though    the    expedient 
adopted  was  not  less  wise  than  it  wsa 
practicable,  unfbrtunately  it  did  not  suH 
the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  plan  of  oppo- 
sition, and  ^erefore  it  necessarily  had  ii>- 
curred  his  censure.     It  had  next  been 
asserted  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
the   political   regulations   proposed   for 
India,  were  not  less  obiectionabie  than  the 
commercial.     Upon  this  subject  he  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  right  hon. 
member  was  either  ignorant  of,  or  had 
forgotten  the  state  of  India,  since  he  had 
not  adverted  to  one  single  circumstance  in 
the  present  political  administration  of  the 
provinces,  to  which  his  assertion  would 
apply.    Leaving  behind  him,  therefore^ 
this  subject,  he  had  next  resorted  to  the 
point  of  influence,  but  had  not  adduced  a 
siagle  example  in  which  that  influenoe 
was  t6  be  increased  by  the  present  bill. 
On  this  subject,  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  explain  in  what 
the  influence  from  the  appointment  of 
writers  consisted.     Upon  this  point,  he 
only  wished  the  House  to  advert  to  the 
regulations  under  whidi  the  service  in 
India  was  placed.     The  writer  or  cadet 
could  only  hope  to  rise  to  employments  of 
trust,  after  he  nad  passed  through  many  in- 
feriorgradations  of  service.  Offices  oftrust 
could  no  longer  be  eiveA  away  at  discre- 
tion, but  were  con£rred  on  those  whose 
rank,  perievevance,  and  talents  entitled 
I  tfaeai  to   this   reward.    The  influence, 
therefbte,  acquired  by  admuistcatiooyfrom 
[3P1 
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the  appointment  of  writers  and  cadets  by 
the  directors,  (supposins  that  court  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  ministers)  was 
placed  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  it  ga^e 
no  new  or  unconstitutional  patronage  to 
the  crown.  Upon  the  influence  from  the 
appointment  of  governors  and  commanders 
in  chief,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  asserted  to  be  indirectly  in  the  crown, 
though  directly  in  the  company,  he  would 
only  say,  that  no  new  influence  was  here 
grasped  at,  since  the  existing  system  was 
only  to  be  continued.  This  system,  how- 
ever, had  been  reprobated  as  vicious  and 
disgraceful;  and  these  heavy  censures, 
supported  by  a  reference  to  the  1 1th 
clause  of  he  bill  of  178^,  though  that 
clause  was  not  in  the  least  applicabie  to 
the  subject.  Tliat  clause,  as  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  had  said,  went  only  to  estab- 
ush  the  power  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  India,  to  reouire  the  most 
full  information  from  the  directors ;  but 
the  sixth  clause,  upon  which  the  declara^ 
tory  bill  rested,  was  over  looked  by  him, 
because  it  would  not  answer  his  purpose; 
for  it  establishes,  **  that  the  board  shall  be 
fully  authorized  and  empowered,  firom 
time  to  time,  to  superintend,  direct,  and 
control  all  acts,  operations,  and  concerns, 
which  in  any  wise  relate  to  the  civil  or 
military  government  or  revenues  of  the 
British  territorial  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,"  so  that  the  declaratory  bill,  in 
fact,  was  only  a  fuller  explanation  of  the 
bill  of  1784.  Mr.  Pitt  next  begged  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject,  which 
the  right  hon.  sentleman  himself  had  in- 
troduced, viz.  the  influence  ^hich  his  own 
bill  was  to  ^ve,  compared. with  that  at 
present  under  consideration.  By  the  one, 
not  only  the  appointments  at  home,  but 
all  the  appointments  abroad,  were  to  be 
in  his  commissioners ;  by  the  other,  the 
whole  appointments  were  to  be  left  with 
the  directors,  reserving  the  power  of  recall 
to  the  king.  However  unwilling  I  am 
(said  Mr:  Pitt)  to  enter  farther  into  this 
comparison,  I  must  be  forgiven  for  point- 
ing out,  that  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
bill,  from  writers  and  cadets  to  the  highest 
offices  in  India,  not  less  than  four  hundred 
offices  were  to  be  in  the  nomination  of  his 
commissioners.  I  willadmit  thatthisbill  did 
notapparently  tend  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  crown;  but  a  very  slight  attention 
to  its  provisions  will  discover,  that  it  ei- 
ther might  be  used  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  or  to  diminish  it,  and  in  a 
maimer  subversive  of  the  constltutioiu    It 


would  have  increased  it,  when  these  com- 
missioners should  chooae  to  act  in  unioa 
with  the  crown ;  and  it  would  have  de- 
creased it,  when  they  might  diuse  to  act 
independently  of  the  crown ;  that  is^  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  bill  created  so 
immense  patronage,  which  was  to  be  ooo- 
centrated  in  a  political  party,  formidaUe 
to  the  crown  when  in  oppositiaii,  and 
adding  to  its  influence  when  m  power. 
Upon  this  subject,  however*  the  public 
opinion  was  made  up  at  the  time,  tatd  bad 
continued  unaltered.  Had  that  hiU  passed 
into  a  law,  our  happy  constitutian  would 
have  been  subverted.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  indeed,  had  limited  the  power 
to  be  given  to  his  commissioners  to  the 
period  of  four  years ;  that  was  during  the 
period  of  the  existing  parliamezA;  and, 
very  probably,  that  might  be  his  leasoo 
for  the  perioa  to  which  he  was  now  willing 
to  extend  the  term  of  the  company's 
charter,  without  reflecting,  that  hadbng 
the  exclusive  privileffe  to  four  years,  would 
necessarily  cnpple  the  company,  predode 
them  from  extending  their  conuneroe^  and 
prevent  them  from  contributing^  in  the 
manner  the  present  bill  proposes,  to  the 
•resources  of  the  nati<m. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Pox's 
Amendment :  Yeas,  26 :  Noes,  132 :  The 
Bill  was  then  passed. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  tie  Abolkkm 
of  the  Slat)e  Trade.;}  May  14.  Mr.  TO- 
berforce  moved,  "  That  leave  be  gw«n 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  Trade 
carried  on  for  supplying  foreign  territoriei 
with  Slaves.*'  The  question  betog  put, 
*<  that  the  said  moticm  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,'* 

Mr.  Fox,  after  taking  notice  of  what 
the  House  had  done  last  year,  and  what 
the  Lords  were  doine  in  this,  upon  this 
subject,  warned  the  House  not  to  trust 
too  much  to  the  good  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  trifling  with  their  requests,  pas- 
sing resolutions  in.  one  session  in  one 
year,  by  which  the  public  were  taught  to 
expect  that  this  in&mous  traffic  should  in 
time  be  abolished,  and  then  abandoning 
the  whole  in  another  session,  by  having 
recourse  to  the  shift  of  saying,  that  the 
subject  was  before  the  other  House  ;  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  time  to  meddle  with 
our  commerce ;  or  by  any  sudi  quibbles. 
This  trade  was  no  more  like  real,  fiur 
commerce,  than  it  was  like  justice  or  hu- 
manity ;  commerce  was  disgraced  by  be* 
ing  compared,  to  it.   It  was  an  oaioos^ 
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xnoitstroufi»  ihhoman  trdffic,  and  a  foul 
stain  upon'the  British  eharacter.    Such 
the  majority  of  the  House  thought  it  kst 
year;  such  the  mass  of  the  people  thought 
It  then :  such  they  thought  it  now ;  and 
if  they  had  not  renewed  Sieir  petitions  to 
the  Ilouse»  it  was  because  they  had  con- 
fidence  in  its  justice,  its  humanity,  its 
honour,  and  its  regard  for  the  consistency 
of  its  own  prop^edings ;  and  gentlemen 
would  do  well,  if  they  wished  the  public 
to  have  any  esteem  for  that  House,  not 
to  teach  tnem  that  their  confidence  was 
misplaced,  when  they  thought  that  House 
would  peiform  its  duty.    He  trusted  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  motion;  or 
that  if  they  thought  the  House  too  thin 
to  decide  upon  a  point  so  important,  they 
would  adjourn  the  debate  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  go  into  a  committee,  anddis* 
cuss  the  sw>ject  fairly,  if  any  farther  dis- 
cussion was  necessary. 

Mr*.  IHtt  maintained,  that  the  House 
oughts  in  justice  to  its  own  character,  and 
in  support  oi  its  own  honour,  to  adopt 
the  motion  now  before  them. 

The  House  divided:  Yeas,  41 ;  Noes, 
34.  Mr.  Wilberforce  then  moved,  «  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit 
and  rebate  the  importation  of  slaves  to 
the  British  colonies,  for  a  time  to  be  li* 
miCed.'*  After  a  short  conversation,  the 
House  divided :  Yeas,  25 ;  Noes,  35 ;  so 
it  passed  in  the  negative. 

May  22.  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  a  motion  for  pre- 
venting the  supply  of  forei^  powers 
with  Slaves ;  which  being  carried,  a  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  in  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  was  negatived  on  the  tnird 
reading,  June  12,  by  a  majority  of  31 
against  29. 

Debate  in  the  CommoM  on  the  Insiitu^ 
tion  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture.']  May  1 5. 
Sir  John  Sindatr  rose  to  submit  to  the 
House  the  motion  of  which  he  had  eiven 
notice,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
Agriculture  of  tnis  country.  The  mea- 
sure he  proposed  was  to  be  only  an  experi- 
jnental  one  for  five  years.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  how  much  room  there 
was  in  this  country  for  improvement  in 
agriculture,  and  the  great  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it.  Notliing,  in  his  opi- 
nioa,  seemed  so  likely  to  cTOCtuate  this 
dttinble  purpose,  as  the  appointment  of 


a  board  of  agriculture,  composed  of  re- 
spectable gentlemen,  perfectly  conversant 
in  and  acquainted  with  the  subject,  as  well 
as  considerably  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  and  who,  he  would  pro- 
pose, should  act  without  any  reward  or 
emolument.  Various  advantages  would, 
as  he  conceived,  be  derived  from  such  a 
plan,  and  the  expense  would  not  exceed 
3,000/.  in  salaries  to  clerks,  &c.  This 
being  a  public  board,  would,  no  doubt, 
have  the  privilege  of  franking ;  and  one 
very  material  benefit  of  it  would  be,  the 
establishing  a  free  communication  of  the 
different  improvements  in  agriculture, 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
He  concluded  with  moving, 

<<  That  an  humble. Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  entreating,  tliat  his  ma- 
jesty would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
into  his  royal  consideration  the  advanta- 
ges which  might  be  derived,  by  the  pub- 
fic,  from  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  improvement :— » 
Humbly  representing  to  his  majesty,  that, 
though  in  some  particular  districts,  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  are 
practised,  yet  that,  in  the  greatest  part 
of  these  kingdoms,  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture, are  hot  yet  sufficiently  under- 
stood, nor  are  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, or    the  stock    of  the    farmer, 
brougnt  to  that  perfection  of  which  they 
are  capable :— That  his  faithful  Commons 
are  persuaded,    if  such    an  institution 
were  to  take  place,  that  such  inquiries 
might  be  made  into  the  internal  state  of 
the  country,   and  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment so  effectually  encouraged,  as  must 
naturally  tend  to  produce  many  important 
national  benefits,  the  attainment  of  which 
his  msjesty  has  ever  shown  a  most  gra- 
cious oisposition  to  promote ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, tnat  such  a  measure  might  be  the 
means  of  uniting  a  judicious  system  of 
husbandry  to  the  advantages  of  domestic 
manufacturing  industry,  and  the  benefits, 
of  foreisn  commerce,  and  consequently, 
of  estamishinff,  on  the  surest  and  best 
foundations,  Uie  prosperity  of  his  king- 
doms :^And  if  his  majesty  shall  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  direct  the  institution 
of  such  a  board,  for  a  limited  time,  to 
assure  his  majesty,  that  his  faithful  Com- 
mons will  cheeruilly  defray  any  expense 
attending  the  same,  to  the  amount  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  3,000/.  per  annum." 
Lord  Sheffield  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Hus$etf  said,  that  no  member  could 
be  more  aDxy)us  than  himself,  with  re- 
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spect  to  die  objecU  fwopoied  to  b«  at* 
tained ;  but  he  wished  for  more  time  to 
investigate  the  means  proposed  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  probability  of  their  sue* 
cess;  and  to  consider  better,  whether, 
hy  agreeing  to  the  motion,  they  might 
not  be  holding  out  false  hopes  to  the 
country.  It  was,  besides>  a  subject  which 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  a  much  fuller 
House,  and  he  would  therefore  propose 
to  adjourn  the  debate. 

Sir  W.  Dolben,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr. 
Dundas,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  8tc  spoke  in  fa- 
vour of  the  motion ;  which,  as  a  matter 
•f  experiment,  promised  as  well  as  any 
that  had  ever  been  proposed,  at  a  small 
expense,  in  comparison  with  the  benefits 
Hkely  to  arise  from  it.  It  was,  however, 
agreed  that  the  debate  ^should  be  ad- 
journed to  the  17th. 


May  17.  Hie  debate  being  resumed, 
Mr.  Hussey  opposed  the  motion.  He 
aaid  there  was  a  society  established  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  Adelphi,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  which 
nad  subsisted  for  rorty  years.  The  sum 
contributed  amounted  to  1,2002.  a  year, 
and  they   distributed  80M.  annually  in 

Sremiiims.  Similar  societies  existed  in 
ifferent  parts  of  the  country.  He  had 
made  many  inquiries  of  those  whom  he 
considered  most  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  good  to  be 
expected  from  the  present  plan,  and  he 
had  found  none  who  thought  it  a  proper 
plan.  He  was  convinced  the  motives  of 
the  hon»  baronet  were  pure,  but  he 
could  not  agree  to  take  3,000/.  a  year 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  projects. 

Mr.  buncombe  conceived  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance,  and,  as  his  expectations  from 
the  proposed  plan  were  pretty  considera- 
ble, he  would  certainly  give  it  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  D.  ScoH  thought  it  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  protect  agriculture  as  much  as 
they  had  done  commerce,  and  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  PuUeney  supported  the  motion. 
The  expense  was  tnfling,  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  it. 

Sir  fT.  DMen  was  of  opinion^  that 
unless  the  sum  proposed  should  be 
doubled,  and  one  half  of  it  distributed  in 
premiums,  no  practical  advantage  would 
arise  from  the  present  plan.  This  board 
would  assume  to  itself  the  lAole  cones- 
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pondence,  and  private  sodetles  would  be 
1^  to  pay  the  reward,  not  upoa  their 
own  discretion,  but  upon  that  pr  t|ia  new 
board. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  it  was  the  first  time 
be  had  heard  of  its  being  a  drcanuttasce 
of  degradation  to  pay  rewards :  the  two 
following  lines,  as  applied  to  thia  couBtryy 
express^  a  very  diftrent  seotiDBOit^' 

For  let  people  do,  or  let  people  say, 
.  It  always  looks  great,  to  have  something  to 
pay. 
In  his  opinion  it  was  impossible  to  gire 
a  good  reason  why  the  ptd>lic  shoohi  pay 
the  expense  proposed.  It  was  asid  th« 
commissioners  were  to  act  without  amy 
reward;  but  he  was  always  extremdy  jea- 
lous when  he  found  gentlemen  too  for- 
ward and  zealous  to  do  good  to  the  public 
for  nothing;  upon  that  footing  the  Boaid 
of  Control  had  been  instituted.  He  had 
no  objection  to  the  principles  ^  the 
motion,  independent  of  the  one  be  had 
mentioned,  and  would  therefore  cmndiide 
with  moving)  as  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress, to  leave  out  the  htter  part  ef  it, 
and  to  insert  the  following  words:  **  pro- 
vided the  same  shall  not  be  attended  widk 
any  expense  to  the  public 

Mr.  Fox  objectea  to  the  origuud  no- 
tion, because  the  measure  was  in  itself 
objectionable,   it  being  in  his  opiniOD  a 
mere  job  and  likely  to  be  converted  iata 
an  instrument  of  mfluence;  and  because 
if  the  measure  was  a  good  one,  the  mode 
proposed  for  carrying  it  into  execnitioa 
was  bad.    It  was  to  be  done  by  address, 
and  consequently  the  ministers  of  ^ 
crown  would  have  the  nomination  of  the 
members  of  the  boavd,  and  the  means  of 
extending  patronage.     The  crown  aba 
might  annex  what  conditions  it  pleased  to 
the  qualification  of  members,  and  exclude 
many  able  men,   by  requiring  that  they 
should  subscribe  religious  tests.    If  such 
a  board  ought  to  be  instituted  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  done  by  act  of  pailiament, 
and  not  by  an  address ;  for  if  done  by  sn 
act,  both  Houses  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  reffulations  of  the 
board,  and  every  thing  belongma  to  it 
Mr.  Pitt  said  it  was  impossible  tiiat  the 
board  should  be  fairly  styled  an  mstru- 
ment  of  influence,  or  the  means  of  ex- 
tending patronage.    The  expense  was  to 
be  3,000?.  a  year,  but  this  money  was  not 
Id  be  for  salaries  to  the  memberB,  hot 
merely    for  defi^ying  the    expeose  of 
clerks  for  doing  the  ordinary  btniBett  of 
the  board;  ana  the  rest  of  Ae  §«  was 
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to  be  laid  out  in  procuring  useful  infior* 
matJon  reepecdng  agriculture,  and  diase- 
minating  it  through  the  kinffdom. 

Mr.  Huuey  duapproved  highly  of  vot* 
ing  monqr  to  that  sudden  way,  instead  of 
originating  the  matter  in  a  committee  of 
supply,  by  which  means  it  would  be 
liable  to  investigation  in  the  difi&srent 
stages  of  its  progress. 

Mr.  Martin  was  prejudiced  in  fiivour 
ef  the  address,  but  he  could  not  agree  to 
vote  money  in  that  summarv  manner. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  he  would  vote  for  the 
amendment,  though  he  would  rather  have 
wished  it  had  gone  the  length  of  giving  a 
direct  negative  to  the  motion.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  agree  to  vote  a 
shilling  from  the  pockets  of  his  consti- 
taents  for  erecting  boards  and  creating 
expense,  at  a  time  when  we  ought  rather 
to  look  for  every  possible  reduction  of 
expense. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  amendment  was  nega^ 
tlved.  The  House  then  divided  on  the 
original  motion :  Yeas,  101 ;  Noes,  26. 

StockM^  Ekaim  Bribery  BOL^-^ 
May  27.  Mr.  Eliot  moved  the  order  of 
the  day,  for  receiving  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  for  preventing 
Bribery  and  Corruption  inr  the  Election  m 
Members  for  the  Borough  of  Stockbridge. 

Sir  Richard  HiU  opposed  the  motion. 
He  said,  that  the  bill  went  to  punish  the 
majority,  for  the  imputed  guilt  of  the  mi- 
nority. The  laws  of  man  required  that 
guilt  should  not  only  be  alleged,  but 
proved  before  punishment  could  be  justly 
inflicted;  and  next,  that  punishment 
should  fall  solely  upon  the  guilty ;  but,  in 
the  present  case,  the  innocent  were  the 
persons  who  were  to  feel  the  penalties  of 
the  bill.  Such  a  proceeding  was  no  less 
opposite  to  the  merciful  conduct  of  God 
towards  his  creatures,  than  it  was  to  the 
rules  of  justice  and  equity ;  for  when  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty  was  kindled 
against  the  wicked  city  on  account  of  its 
abominations,  the  Lord  said  he  would 
pardon  ail  the  inhabitants,  if  so  many  as 
ten  innocent  persons  could  be  found 
amone  them.  The  true  sround  on  which 
the  bul  rested  was  that  of  power;  and  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  do  an  act,  not 
because  it  was  just  or  equitable,  but  be- 
cause parliament  was  able  to  do  it.  He 
admitted  that  sudi  a  proceeding  was  not 
without  precedents;  for  he  recolleetod 
two,  one  of  which  was  ancient,  the  other 
tnodem:  buthedidBol  think  theyw^eie 


audi  as  oufffat  to  be  followed.  The  for-« 
mer  was  tne  case  of  a  lion,  who  asade 
such  a  division  of  the  stag,  among  hia 
companions  of  the  chase,  as  was  l^ter 
suited  to  his  strength, « than  to  justice. 
The  latter  wa3  that  of  the  late  partiti<Mi 
of  Poland,  which  proved  what  the  parties 
concerned  in  it  dared,  rather  than  what 
they  ought  to  do.  Who  would  be  the 
Frederic  and  the  Catharine  of  the  little 
hemisphere  borough  of  Stockbridge^  he 
could  not  presume  to  say;  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  must  strike  every  one  that 
the  two  cases  were  similar;  Poland  was 
dismembered  because  some  of  its  people 
entertained  notions  disagreeable  to  the 
neighbouring  powers ;  and  the  majority 
of  the  electors  of  Stockbridge  were  to  be 
punished,  because  some  of  their  fellow 
inhabitants  were  said  to  have  abused  their 
trust ;  and  lest  they  (the  majority)  should 
ever  do  the  like.-«Upon  this  principle,  he 
contended  parliament  might  take  from 
any  man  his  money,  because  he  might 
i^v  spend  it  in  the  ale*house. 

Mr.  Eliot  said,  the  hon.  baronet  was 
mistaken,  if  he  imaguied  the  bill  was  to 
punish  the  majority  for  the  guilC  of  the 
minority ;  on  tne  contrary,  it  was  framed 
on  the  presumption  that  the  majority  of 
the  electors  had  been  guilty  of  bribery 
and  corruption. 

Mr.  Em  said,  that  by  whatever  gentle 
name  the  bill  might  be  called,  it  would  be 
in  point  of  effect,  a  biU  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties; and  as  an  tf JT  pottyado  law,  it 
would  punish  individuals  for  acts  done 
before  tlie  passing  of  that  law.  The  bUF 
appeared  to  him  objectionable  in  another 
point  of  view ;  for  it  oould  not  fail  to  les- 
sen the  value  of  the  properly  of  men, 
who  were  not  only  not  guilty  of  any 
crime,  but  not  so  much  as  accused.  The 
right  of  voting  at  Stockbridge  was  resi- 
dent in  householders;  the  property  of 
the  houses  and  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood,  was  not  in  the  tenants ;  and 
yet  for  the  misconduct  of  these,  the 
owners  were  to  have  their  estates  depre- 
ciated in  value ;  for  no  doubt  the  value 
must  be  lowered,  if  a  man  to  whose  estate 
!  was  annexed  a  150th  share  of  the  power 
of  returning  two  members  to  serve  in 
parliament,  was  to  have  so  many  |iew 
electors  poured  in  upon  him  as  to  leduoe 
it  to  a  1,500th  share. 

Mr.  Buxton  considered  die  bill  as  a  de- 
sirsiile  and  practical  moifi  of  reforming 
pwliament.  It  did  not  come  recommend** 
ed  to  him  by  wild  theory  or  specidaiion» 
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but  byexperieiice;  the  billfl  of  the  same 
luiture,  miich  had  paased  for  legulattne 
electioiis  at  Shoreham  and  Crickuuiey  had 
been  productive  of  much  food;  and 
therefore  a  similar  system  with  respect  to 
StodLbridge,  it  might  well  be  expected, 
would  be  attended  with  the  desired  effect 
of  prerenting  bribery  and  corruption  in 
that  borooffh  for  the  future. 

Mr.BttrSam  said,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  cue  that  the  majority  of  the  electors 
of  Stockbridge  had  been  guilty  of  bribery, 
for  though  the  total  amount  exceeded  180, 
the  bill  for  disfranchising  such  as  had  ap* 
pMred  to  the  committee  to  have  sold  their 
votes,  contained  the  names  of  no  more 
than6S. 

The  Attorney  General  condemned  the 
system  of  proceeding  by  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  agmnst  men,  on  account  of  a 
Dusiness  bobre  a  select  committee,  in 
which  the  parties  accused  of  having  sold 
their  votes,  could  not,  hj  any  process  or 
colour  of  law,jnake  theu:  innocence  i^- 
pear,  however  innocent  they  mi^ ht  be. 
The  dedsion  of  that  committee,  with  res- 
pect to  the  right  of  the  petitioners  to  a  seat 
tn  that  House  was  by  law  final  and  conclu- 
sive ;  but  there  was  no  other  question  be- 
fore them,  on  which  they  could  finally  de- 
cide ;  and  consequently,  the  parties  whidi 
might  be  collaterally  implicated  in  the 
consequences  of  theirdetermination,  could 
not  before  their  tribunal  defend  their 
cause,  and  guard  acainst  those  conse- 
quences. To  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
toex postJadohLWBf  he  was  a  determined 
enemy :  a  man  ought  not  to  be  punished  by 
any  law  which  was  not  in  existence  when 
the  act  to  be  nunished  was  done.  If  gen- 
tlenMn  were  friends  to  such  bills  as  the 
present,  merely  because  they  were  steps 
towardsaparliamentary  reform,  he  thougnt 
it  would  oe  much  more  manly,  and  much 
more  consonantto  the  eeneral  principles 
of  justice  and  equity,  for  them  to  move 
at  once  for  a  bill  for  reforminjg  the  repre- 
aentation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  than 
to  attempt  to  attain  that  b  v  means  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  of  England,  and  to 
everv  idea  of  sound  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  Hardinge  said,  he  was  a  friend  to 
the  bill;  because,  in  the  first  place,  bri- 
bery ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  in  the 
next  because  bills  of^  this  nature  had  in 
two  instances  produced  all  the  salutary 
consequences  that  liad  been  expected  from 
them.  The  objection  that  the  bill  would 
lessen  the  value  of  property  in  Stock- 
bridge^  he  would  not  allow  to  have  any 


weight,  because  the  pai&moktaiy  ha- 
chise  was  a  trust  to  be  exercised,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  who  potseaed 
but  for  the  general  good  of  the  viwle 
community;  and  when  it  appesredtbat 
this  trust  had  been  abused,  it  was  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  guard  against  a  him 
abuse  of  it,  bypassing  such  a  bill,  as  tfaa 
which  was  then  under  considerstioo. 

The  House  divided :  For  receiviDrtbe 
Report  S3;  Against  it  41.  The  bill,  of 
course,  was  lost. 

Sir  C.  Bunbwrys  Resol^um  mpeding 
Convidsjor  Tranmortatum'\.  May 51. 
Sir  C.  Buniunf  said,  that  in  prefadog  bis 
motion  it  was  his  wish  to  imitate  what 
was  deemed  that  art  of  oratory  amoo^ 
the  ancients,  namely,  the  saying  mach  in 
a  few  words,  rather  than  the  modera 
practice  of  saying  little  in  a  great  maoj. 
But,  exclusive  of  such  claim  on  theattea* 
tion  of  the  House,  he  believed  it  would  be 
a  sufficient  apology  if  he  assured  it,  that 
his  object  was  to  kasen  the  sum  of  human 
misery,  and  to  prevent  an  unDeceasa7 
expenditure  of  the  public  treasure.  He 
conceived  diat  not  only  humanity,  butpo- 
licy  ought  to  induce  ministers  to  tun 
their  Uioughts  towards  the  unhsppr  Coa- 
victo  destined  for  Transportation.  Hecal^ 
led  the  attention  of  the  House  to  their  a* 
tuation  after  sentence.  They  were  as- 
sembled in  our  common  yard  in  New^i 
and  other  unimproved  prisons,  where  tbey 
remained  many  months  in  rags,  filtb,  ana 
idleness,  and  afterwards  thev  were  sent  on 
board  the  hulks,  where  they  M**^ 
staid  a  long  time;  by  which  those  ^oose 
morals  were  not  totally  depraved,  we« 
rendered  completely  so  by  this  mischie- 
vous and  impolitic  association.  He  esti- 
mated, that  of  the  seven  years  transporta- 
tion, which  was  the  sentence  of  the  cour^ 
two  years  were  mis-spent  in  indolence  anfl 
bad  company ;  reckoning  one  year  c^ 
sumed  in  gaol  and  on  board  the  Wks,"^ 
average  passage  to  New  South  Wales  six 
months,  andsixmonthsforlheirretumi^co 

of  which  voyages  cost  20L  per  man,  sott» 
the  system  was  as  expensive  •*  ^^  "^  ^  it 
f  ul ;  and  if  they  were  not  brought  M^ 
was  still  worse,  as  it  was  a  flagrant  dt^ 
of  justice;  nearly  one-third  of  their  tenn, 

and  sometimes  more,  was  thus  ^^^^^^^ 
manner  not  only  adverse  to  ^^^f'^zl^ 
but  calculated  to  augment  fheir  ^epi^^ 
and  make  them  thieves  during  uieir  * 
"  Associate  and  reform,*'  ^*^1- 
patniot.     This  maxim  might  b&p 
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pe<:tmg  honest  men,  from  whose  anocia- 
Xious  much  good  might  arise ;  bat  it  should 
b^  reversed  when  applied  to  the  dishonest. 
"X'fie  association  of  tne  bad  must  produce 
ervil.       «  Separate  and  reform/'  is  the 
TTiaxim  to  be  attended  to  in  the  manage- 
znent  of  thieves.    But  though  a  friend  to 
pr-oper  separation  and  seclusion,  he  disap- 
proved of  long  confinement  in  solitary 
crells,  which,  he  feared,  had  too  often  been 
ioflicted  even  for  slight  o&nces,  since  the 
Slat  Geo.  Sd,  for  the  better  regulating  of 
prisonfi,  which  carried  the  power  of  the 
penitentiary  act  into  general  use,  and  save 
^o  all  magistrates  the  power  of  punishing 
aH  ofiences  within  their  cognizance  by  so- 
litaiy  imprisonment ;  a  punishment  which 
l>7  the  former  act  of  the  ipth  Geo.  3d  was 
restricted  to  the  jud^s  of  assizes,  and  to 
o&nders  guilty  of  crimes  of  such  magni- 
tude as  were  usually  doomed  to  transpor- 
tation.     This  act  of  the  31st,  therexore, 
ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  re- 
irisal  of  our  code  of  penal  law :  for  since 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  was  greatly 
increased  by  solitude,  the  duration  of  the 
term  ought  to  be  proportionably  diminish- 
ed, and  for  trivial  faults  should  be  very 
short.  It  was  a  strong  and  potent  remedy ; 
and,  like  all  strong  remeaies,  should  be 
administered  with  a  cautious  and  discreet 
hand ;  what  was  good  for  physic,  was  not 
good  for  food.    Un  the  whole,  sir  Charles 
reprobated  the  practice  of  sending  felons 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  sevenyears, 
to  a  barren  spot  m  one  of  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  globe,  at  which,  when  they 
arrived,  afW  much  trouble  and  expense, 
they  were  to  be  preserved  from  perishing 
by  famine,  by  com  and  meat  sent  from 
£nfi;land ;  the  precarious  arrival  of  whidi 
had  subjected  them  to  frequent  alarms 
and  distress.    The  colony,  since  its  e8« 
tablishment  in  January  1788,  had  almost 
always  been  on  a  reduced  ration ;    as  go- 
vernor Phillip,  though  he    thought  the 
settlement,  from  the  present  state  of  its 
cultivation,  would  soon  be  able  to  supply 
itself  with  grain,  recommended  that  a  suf- 
ficent  quantity  should  be  sent  thither  to 
serve  till  the  year  1794?.    And  as  supplies 
of  beef  and  pork  would  be  wanting  for 
four  or  five  years  more,  sir  Charles  advis- 
ed tlie  sending  ships  for  those  articles  to 
the  fruitful  island  of  Madagascar,  froAi 
whence  they  might  be  procured  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  from    gi'eat    Britain. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  wiser  rather 
than  to  send  provisions  from  hence  to  the 
hungry  .inhabitants  of  Sydney  Cove,  to 


send  them  to  the  provisions,  as  Madagas- 
car was  a  place  infinitely  more  eligible  for 
a  settlement,  abounding  not  only  in  coin 
and  cattle,  but  in  various  natural  pro- 
dnctions  most  serviceable  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  Sir  Charles  thought  of  the 
inferior  delinquents,  whom  the  laws  deem- 
ed corrigible,  and  sentenced  for  the 
limited  term  of  seven  years,  tiie  very  old^ 
the  very  young,  the  crippled,  die  infirm, 
and  the  j>^tent,  might  be  usefully  em<« 
ployed  in  that  labour  best  suited  to  their 
capacities  in  a  well-regulated  penitentiary 
house,  and  by  proper  care  and  disdplitte 
their  morals  might  be  amended,  and  their 
bad  habits  reformed.— The  prcmriety  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  he  tiiou^ht  hims^ 
justified  in  recommending,  as  it  had  not 
only  received  the  repeated  sanction  of 
both  Houses  of  pariiament,  but  in  those 
countieB  where,  by  the  HberdHty  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  laudable  seal  and  at- 
tention of  the  magistrates,  the  prisons  had 
beenso  constructed  and  regulated  as  to  try 
its  operation,  the  most  beneficial  eftcta 
had  resulted  firom  itj  and  the  great  object 
of  all  punishments  in  some  degree  attained^ 
many  baring  been  reformed,  and  many  de* 
terred  from  the  commission  of  cnmes. 
The  remainder  of  these  criminals,  if  the 
American  States  refused  to  receive  them, 
he  advised,  shouldbe  sent  to  Hudson's  Bay* 
When  America  refused  to  receive  our  con* 
ricts, .penitentiary  houses  were  proposed; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  ^eat  expense^ 
this  scheme  was  not  carriedmto  executioiu 
The  next  plan  adopted,  was  that  of  send- 
ing  them  to  Botany  Bay.  After  lepount- 
ing  the  miseries  these  unf<M*tunate  people 
underwent  in  prison,  on  board  the  nula^ 
and  in  their  passage,  in  glowing  colours, 
sir  Charles  proceeded  to  state  tlie  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  incurred  by  govern- 
ment by  their  transportation.  The  pub- 
lic since  the  establishment  of  the  set- 
tlement, had  paid  600,0(XM.  There 
was  a  plan  proposed,  he  said,  by  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  to  build 
penitentiary  houses  in  a  circular  form, 
ivhich  would  facilitate  the  inspection,  and 
thereby  rendering  the  strength  of  the  walls 
lesa  necessary,  would  take  away  the  only 
objection  to  them,  viz.  the  expense,  fay 
reducing  it  to  25^  per  cent,  less  than  the 
hulks.  Thus,  well-regulated  prisons,  cal- 
culated to  reform  offenders,  and  to  convert 
the  dissolute  and  idle  into  good  and  in- 
dustrious subjects,  would  be  prorided  at  a 
cheaper  rate  tlian  vessels  in  the  Thames, 
m  wmcb;  from  die  free  apdcontagious  in- 
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ttro«(ur08  of  tbeeoaYiotSy  the  noM  dan* 
geroiu  combiBtttioiia  wert  fermed^  and  in* 
tienl  of  being,  m  they  ought  to  be» 
sdiook  for  reformAtion,  thej"  migfati  fHih 
liMNre  propriety^  be  ttnned  ^<  schods  for 
iniCrttOtiiig  youth  in  the  arts  of  robbery. 
This  observation  applied  still  more  Ibr- 
cibly  to  their  treatment  in  the  unimpvoTed 
gaols^  in  which  they  were  never  allomd  to 
work,  and  on  board  the  ships  dinwg 
ih&T  passage  to  South  Wales.  Mr. 
Betitham  proposed  also  a  subordinate  es- 
tablishsaent,  in  which  he  would  receiveand 
enqploy  such  as  could  not  find  employ*^ 
ment  ebewlMrey  all  those  persons  of  blai^ 
cd  character,  who,  thougii  acquitted  for 
want  df  l^al  proof,  were  thought  to  be 
guilty,  aad  those  the  terms  of  whose  sen- 
tences were  expired.  This  was  an  «8tab- 
Ushtaent,  whidi  to  die  disgrace  of  die 
country,  had  long  been  wanted,  and  n^nch 
merited  the  warmest  encouragement  of 
government,  as  it  tended  to  nrevent  crhnea 
to  which,  he  feared,  many  wno  now  sought 
^mploylDent  m  vain  weredriven  by  neoea- 
aity.  Sir  Charies  next  proceeded  to  liate 
ihe  amrtahty  amtrng  the  convicts  duriiw 
•the  voyage,  and  the  expense.  He  asm, 
the  maintenance  of  each  convict,  during 
4he  iw^/first  years,  cost  the  country  €0^. 
m  T^ttf  which  was  the  salary  of  an  eaMxae- 
man.  In  speaking  of  the  mortality,  he 
«toted,  that  out  of  500  passengers  on 
boavd  die  Neptoae,  but  42  were  aUe  to 
crawl  over  the  shqi'sside ;  the  rest «i^recai^ 
riad,  and  eight  out  of  every  ten  died  at  Sid- 
ney Cove.  Tho'detail  of  the  8uftrin0»  6f 
these  waretchnd  convicts  would  be  tetUooB 
tfndpaidfid;  svtflfee  it  to  say,  that  by  the 
depositions  taken  by  the  seiidtorof  the 
trcaaory,  they  were  eoual  to  imy  endnred 
-kk  the  slave  ships.  That  in  anolher  in- 
at#ice,  oilt  of  1,MS  on  board  the  Qoeen 
and  other  transports  in  autumn  1791, 
576  on  landim  were  seM  to  the  hospital. 
Governor  Phifiip  wished  to  punish  the  au- 
thor of  these  calamities,  but  doubted  his 
power  over  ofiences  committed  on  die 
nigh  seas,  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  an  admiralty  court  should  be  estsib- 
lidied  at  Sydney  Cove.  Sir  Charkreon- 
doded  by  movmg  the  foUowing  Besi^- 
tibns^  on  which*  he  desised  not  an  imnte- 
diato  decision,  hot  left  dismfor  the  omsi- 
derataen  of  gmldiemen^  and  .particularly  of 
his  mnjesty's  minislersy  to^whonrllhe  ease 
of  fblons,  after  convioti<lR,  devolved. 

!•  ^  That  by  das  general  improvement 
which 'has  taken  ptacem  the  gnoh  and 
bndflwelh  thromg^Dstt  the  kin^lom,.  dm 


^pro- 


punishment  df  eonvids  by 

and  hard  kd>our  on  board 

the  river  Thames  and  elaewherey  ia  ice- 

dered  unnecesaary^  and  ought  to  be  dk- 

oontmued. 

2.  *^  Thi^  the  promiscuous  canfinemeai 
of  felons  under  sentence  in  Newgate,  aad 
other  gaols  destined  for  accused  penoas 
only,  and  lil»wise  on  board  of  huika  hr 
several  mondis  until  ships  are  ready  fin 
their  transportation,  is  impolitk:,  nndp 
ductive  of  many  evU  consequenoea. 

S.  *^  That  a  proper  prison  sfiocdd  be 
provided  for  the  reception  of  socfa  fehms 
nmncdiatdy  after  their  conviction,  vich 
working  rooms  for  sdect  companies,  and 
separate  apartments  during  the  bom  of 
rest. 

4.««  That  the  distance  of  the  aettlememi 
at  Sidney  Cove  and  NorfoUk  Island,  As 
length  and  peril  of  the  voyage,  the  ex- 
pence  of  conteying  and  maintaining  tke 
convicts  when  there,  is  so  great,  as  to 
make  it  advisable  to  send  tlnther  oi^ 
-such  as  shall  be  sentenced  to  tmnspotta- 
tion  during  their  lives,  or  at  least  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years. 

5.  **  That  it  is  expedientpdiat  in<}airy 
should  be  made  wh(^er  the  Nordi  Ame- 
rican States  woidd  be  inclined  to  receive 
and  employ,  as  heretofore,  any,  and  whil 
number  of  convicted  felons;  and  ahs. 
whedier  a  seitdement  mightnot  besifetted 
to  those  under  sentence  of  traaapunatiea 
far  seven  years  in  any  other  part  of  the 
North  American  condnent,  or  the  adjscem 
islands,  or  elsewhere,  to  which  diey  m^ 
be  sent  at  a  moderate  expense,  when  die 
sml  is  fertile,  and  vi4iere  they  might  be 
usefidly  employed  in  the  fi^ieries  ami 
commerce,  and  thereby  contribute  to  their 
own  support,  and  the  advance  of  ti^ 
country. 

6.  <'  That  to  presove  those  criminA 
who  may  hereafter  be  transported  from  a 
calamity  skniho*  to  that  which  destrojed 
the  sreater  part  of  the  unfortunate  crew  sf 
die  Neptune,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the 
dangers  of  foul  air  and  fiunine,  it  seeoos 
exponent  to  allow  a  space  of  at  least  two 
•tens  for  each  person ;  and  that  in  additioa 
to  the  salutary  regulations  proposed  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Dmidas,  in  his  letter  of 
Jime  23,  1791,  tothe  commisBioners  sf 
the  Treasury,  a  premium  should  be  giren 
to  the  contraotoiB,  on  die  arrival  of  everr 
felon  in  good  health  at  the  piace  of  tbenr 
destinadon ;  and  likewise  that  aUidie  pro- 
visiomr  on  bonrd  of  the  ships  biied^o  eany 
covrietsy  ahoidd  bc^pordmsed  cfiar  tte 
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service  of  government,  and  the  surplus,  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  be  deposited  in 
their  storehouses." 

Mr,  Martin  approved  highly  of  the  re- 
solutions, \vhich  lie  hoped  to  see  carried 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Dundas  complimented  sir  Charles 
on  his  intentions,  and  said,  he  would 
give  every  aid  to  carry  such  of  the  resolu- 
tions into  effect  as  met  his  approbation. 
From  the  latest  accounts  from  Norfolk 
island,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  soon  grow  sufficient  com 
for  the  convicts  and  their  families.  He 
would  therefore  move,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  rid  of  the  question,  but  to 
consider  the  resolutions  more  maturely, 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  to  that  day 
three  months,  which  was  agreed  toby  th^ 
House. 

Ml*-  Wharton's  MoHon  respecting  the 
Provisions  made  by  Parliament  at  the  HevO' 
bstion  in  1698,  ^,]  Mr.  Wharton  rose  to 
moke  his  premised  motion.  We  heard, 
he  sEud,  on  every  side,  of  the  glorious  Re- 
volution in  1686,  and  of  the  constitution, 
OS  settled  at  the  glorious  Revolution.  It 
was  a  note  which  he  had  alvrays  listened 
to  with  pleasure,  and  he  repeated  it  with 
rapture.  But  what  was  the  rational  foun- 
dation of  our  satisfaction  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  glorious  Revolution  ?  It  as- 
suredly was  not  that  the  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  the  regular  hereditary  succes- 
sion to  it,  were  at  that  time  disturbed  and 
interrupted.  It  was  not  that  we  expelled 
one  king  and  one  family,  and  appointed 
another  king  and  another  family  m  their 
room.  The  necessity  of  such  Aanges 
was  at  all  times  to  be  deplored ;  and  the 
events  themselves  could  only  be  justified 
by  the  necessity.  The  only  rational  foim- 
dation  of  our  approbation  of  that  Revolu- 
tion must  be,  that  at  that  time  such  prin- 
ciples were  confirmed,  and  such  wise  and 
wholesome  provisions  made  for  our  con- 
stitutional security  and  happiness,  as 
might  prevent  all  future  necessity  for  a 
similar  Revolution.  Whoever  approved 
of  that  Revolution,  declared  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  constitutional  provisions 
then  obtiuned  were  wise  and  wholesome 
provisions ;  that  thev  were  worthy  objects 
of  a  national  struggle ;  that  they  not  only 
justified  resistance,  but  made  it  merito- 
rious; and  that  they  were  cheaply  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  all  the  blood  that 
was  shed  upon  Uie  occasion,  as  well  as  the 
dethronement  of  a  guilty  king,  and  the 
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extirpation  of  his  ^Itless  family.  But 
an  approbation  oi  that  revolution  went 
still  farther.^  It  declared,  that  if, 'by  any 
means — ^by  force  or  by  fraud.by  violence, 
or  by  corruption*— if  these  wholesome  and 
necessary  constitutional  provisions  should 
by  any  means  betaken  away  orfrustrated^ 
die  same  objects  would  again  justify  the 
same  national  struggle,  and  the  same  ex'- 
tremities,  unless  they  could  be  recovd^ed 
and  reobtained  by  more  gentle,  niore 
peaceful,  and  therefore  more  happy 
means.  He  asserted  (and  said  he  risxed 
nothing  by  die  assertion,  for  no  man  would 
be  hardy  enough  to  deny  it,  and  he  pledged 
himself  to  prove  it  in  a  committee  of  the 
House),  that  all  that  was  valuable  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  all  the  provisions 
which  were  stipulated  to  secure  the  peace 
and  prosperity,  the  individual  liberty,  and 
the  general  property  of  the  people  of  this 
land,  had  all  been,  smce  the  Revolution, 
taken  away.    All. 

He  must  intreat  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  few  moments,  whilst  he  very 
briefly  brought  back  to  their  recollection 
what  this  country  established  by  the  Re- 
volution. Fmt  to  avoid  all  future  mistake, 
and  that  the  contract  between  prince  and 
people  might  be  clearly  understood, 
the  Revolutionists  began  by  altering  the 
oaths  of  the  contracting  parties.  They 
altered  the  coronation  oath  for  all  fu- 
ture sovereigns  in  this  realm,  and  they  al- 
tered the  oath  of  allegiance  for  themselves 
and  for  all  future  subjects.  They  cut  up 
by  the  roots  die  damnable  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  non-resistance,  by  em- 
phatically specifying  and  ordaining  the 
following  words  of  their  former  oath,  1st 
Wm.  and  Mary,  ch.  8,  *'  I  declare  that  it 
is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
ever to  take  arms  against  the  king,"  &c. 
should  not  from  thenceforth  be  required 
er  enjoined.  It  was  not  so  much  to  relieve 
the  conscience  of  the  subjects  that  diese 
words  of  their  former  oath  were  selected, 
recited,  and  abolished;  for  no  oath  of 
slavery  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  or  ever 
ought  to  bind  a  nation  or  an  individual. 
It  was  something  worse  than  perjury  or 
sacrilege  to  keep  an  oath  of  slavery.  This 
alteration  was  nvade  to  prevent  the  future 
sovereigns  of  this  country  from  being  mis- 
led, as  the  four  preceding  sovereigns  had 
been,  to  trust  to  a  senseless  superstition 
about  royalty,  which,  though  many  persons 
for  their  interests  have  professed,  no  man 
t)f  common  sense  ever  entertained. 
Their  next  care  was  to  provide  for  the 
t3Ql 
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due  admioistTation  of  the  executive  power,- 
and  the  responsibility  of  its  confiilentisd 
advisers.  They  therefore  enacted,  12th 
Wm.  3.  chap.  2,  that  **  all  matters  and 
things  relating  .to  the  well-governing  of 
this  kingdom,  which  are  cognizable  in  the 
privy  council,  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
tbis  realm,  shall  be  transacted  there ;  and 
aU  resolutions  taken  thereupon  shall  be 
signed  by  such  of  the  privy  council  as 
aluJl  advL»e  and  consent  to  the  same.** 
Thereby,  guai'ding,  as  £»"  as  laws  could 
suard,  against  that  accursed  engine  of 
despotism,  a  cabinet  council,  or  that  more 
accursed  instrument,  an  interior  cabinet. 
Their  attention  was  next  directed  to  the 
double  representation  of  the  people ;  the 
only  possible  security  for  ^  their  other 
provisions — their  representatives  in  par- 
Mament,and  their  representatives  in  courts 
of  justice — the  House  of  Commons  and 
juries.  'T^y  passed  over  untouched,  and 
iefl  as  they  found  them,  the  nobility  and 
the  <:hurch;  they  were  considering  the 
solid  and  substantial  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tional edifice,  and  dia  not  much  concern 
themselves  about  the  gilding  and  the  var- 
nish. They  therefore  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  a  fair,  free>  and  fre- 
Suent  election  of  the  representatives  of 
.  le  Commons  in  parliament^  as  might  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  acts  passed  in 
the  1st,  2nd  and  Srd  years  of  William  and 
IVIary.  And  havine  thus^  as  they  imagin- 
ed, provided  for  the  real  election  of  the 
representative  body  in  parliament,  they 
Secured  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
that  body  after  its  election,  by  enacting, 
jthat  *<  no  person  who  has  an  office,  or 
place  of  profit,  under  the  king,  or  receives 
a  pension  frcnn  the  crown,  shall  be  ca- 
pd[)le  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons."    I2th  W.  3.  ch.  2, 

Having;  thus  secured  the  purity  and  in- 
jdependence  of  the  people  s  representatives 
in  parliament,  they  proceeded  to  the 
other  important  l^anch  of  their  represen- 
tatipn  by  jury;  and  they  decreed  <*  that 
juries  should  be  fairly  taken,  without  par- 
tiality ;  and  should  act  fi'eely^  without  in- 
fluence." l8tWm.and]yjary,ch.2.  They 
also  decreed,  that  excessive  bail  should^ot 
be  required;  that  excessive  fines  should  not 
be  imposed;  and  that  ille^  and  cruel  pu- 
nishments should  not  be  inflicted;  ana  to 
secure  these  objects,  they  ordained,  that 
thenceforward  the  judges  commissions 
ahould  be  made,  quam  diu  se  bene  gesserint ; 
and  that  their  series  shpuldbe  ascertamed 
and  established;  ia  order  to  make  the  judges 


independent  of  the  crown.  12th  of  WDhaa 
the  Third,  chap.  2. 

Now,  all  these  provisions  (the  objects 
and  consequences-  of  the  glorioas  Renh 
lution)  would  have  no  value ;  they  would 
be  nugatory  and  worthless  ;  they  wouU 
be  a  mockety:  unless  they  ^went  e&c- 
tually  to  obtain  and  secure  to  the  people 
of  this  land  these  three  important  points: 
first,  an  honest  and  responsible  exercise 
of  the  executive  authority:  secondly, 
real,  independent,  and  fieuthful  represen- 
tatives of  the  Commons  in  parltament  t 
thirdly,  a  fair  and  impartial  admioistratfon 
of  justice  in  the  courts  of  law.  We  had 
no  predilection  for  any  family  whatever 
(except  as  connected  with  these  objects)^ 
in  the  words  of  our  ancestors  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  did  now  again  *^  Claim 
demand,  and  insist  upon  all  Uiose,  as  our 
undoubted  rights ;  the  true,  ancient,  and 
indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  this 
kingdom."  1st.  Wm.  and  Mary,  ch.  2. 
If  then,  by  various  means,  it  had  hqw 
pened  (as  he  asserted,  and  undertook  to 
prove  in  a  committee  of  this  House),  that 
this  provisional  responsibility  of  the  privj 
council  no  longer  remains;  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  is  neither 
fair,  nor  free,  nor  frequent;  that  this 
provisional  independence  of  its  members 
IS  gone,  and  that  the  House  at  present 
swarms  ^'  with  persons  having  offices  and 
places  of  profit  under  the  king,  and  re- 
ceiving pensions  from  the  crown  ;"  that 
juries  are  not  fairly  and  impartially  taken ; 
that  they  do  not  act  freely  and  without 
influence;  that  excessive  bail  may  be« 
and  has  been,  required;  that  excessive 
fines  may  be,  and  have  been,  imposed; 
that  illegal  and  cruel  punishments  may 
be,  and  have  been,  iimicted;  that  the 
judges  are  not  independent  of  the  crovs; 
that  pensions  may,  and  have  been,  granted 
to  some  of  them ;  and  that  lucrative  offi- 
ces may  be,  and  have  been,  conferred 
upon  others ;  by  which  means  it  cannot 
be  said  that  then:  salaries  are  ascertained 
and  established.  If  these  facts  were  so, 
he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  those  who, 
witliout  hypocrisy,  praised  the  Bevoloticm, 
to  endeavour  toreturnusagainto  our  con- 
stitutional situation  at  that  period,  and  to 
recover  those  lost  or  neglected  provisioiis, 
that  so  we  might  effectually  secure  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  what  our  ances- 
tors endeavoured  at  the  Revolution  to 
secure  to  themselves  and  to  us*  He  con- 
cluded with  moving,  <<  That  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  inquure  whether  any,  and 
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which'of  the  provisions  made  by  parlia- 
fnenty  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  in  the  reign  of  William  the  third,  for 
securing*  the  responsible  exercise  of  the 
executive  authority,  for  securing  a  real, 
independent,  and  faithful  representation 
of  the   Commons  in  parliament ;  and  for 
securing  a  fair  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  courts  of  law;  whe- 
ther  anjy  and   which  of  these  have,  by 
any  means,  been    invalidated  or   taken 
away :  and  to  consider  whether  any,  and 
which  of  those  lost  or  invalidated  provi- 
sions may  be  fit  to  be  re-enacted  and  re- 
stored, in  order  that  the  people  of  this 
land  may  recover  that  situation  and  sc- 
anty in  which  they  were  placed  by  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  1688.'* 
The  House  divided: 

Tellers, 
Y,^„  f  Mr.  Wharton    ---In 
^■^*  iColonel  Macleod    -    -  J    " 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  State  of 
the  Impeachment  against  Mr.  Hastings.'} 
May  ^8.  On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Burke, 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  Skate  of  the  Impeachment  against 
Mr.  Hastings. 

May  SO.  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  made 
the  following  Report  from  the  said  Com- 
mittee : 

"  Your  Committee  have  made  inquiry 
into  the  matter  referred  to  them,  and  find, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  defendant's 
case  having  been  closed  sooner  than  there 
was  reason  to  expect,  and  of  the  time 
which  will  be  requisite  for  printing  such 
part  of  the  evidence  as  is  not  yet  printed, 
^  well  as  for  copying  out  the  speeches 
of  the  counsel  on  the  different  charges, 
that  the  managers  can,  in  no  case,  be 
sufficiently  prepared  to  begin  their  reply 
at  the  time  appointed  by  the  Lords  for 
further  proceecfing  in  the  trial.  That  the 
"managers,  waiving  their  rieht  to  make  a 
general  opening  (which  they  have  in- 
formed your  Committee  they  are  ready  to 
^0  for  the  sake  of  dispatch,  though  it  is 
'iot  otherwise  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
conducting  the  cause)  may  be  able  to 
D€gm  their  reply  on  the  Benares  charge 
<>n  the  12th  of  June,  but  that  the  neces- 
^materiala  will  not  be  ready,  so  as  to 
^'wle  the  managers  tv-  reply  on  any 


of  the  other  charges,  till  a  considerable 
later  period,  probably  not  less  than  four 
or  five  weeks  from  this  time." 

Mr.  Townshend  then  moved,  "  That  a 
message  be  sent  to  the  Lords,  acauainting 
them  with  the  reasons  why  this  House 
cannot  proceed  on  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  esq.,  at  the  time  appointed ; 
and  to  desire,  that  the  same  may  be  put 
off  to  a  farther  day." 
.Mr.  Wigley  opposed  the  motion,  be- 
cause, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
managers  could  not  stand  in  need  of  an- 
other week's  delay  to  prepare  themselves 
for  a  reply,  on  a  subject  with  which  tliey 
were  so  very  intimately  acquainted,  par- 
ticularly the  right  hon.  gentleman  (jVIr. 
Burke)  who  was  the  soul  of  the  impeach- 
ment. But  if  they  could  make  aiiy  co- 
lourable pretence  for  delay  respecting 
some  of  tne  diarecs,  there  was  none  for 
delaying  their  reply  to  the  Benares  charge, 
the  defence  to  which  had  been  closed  oy 
Mr.  Hastings  thirteen  months  ago.  Here 
he  stated  the  hardships  soared  by  the  de* 
fendantin  being  kept  so  long  upon  his  trial, 
a  trial  which  had  already  lasted  six  years/ 
and  which  had  been  protracted  to  so  un- 
exampled a  length,  principally  by  the 
managers,  who  nad  repeatedlv  offered 
evidence  to  the  court,  which  had  been 
repeatedly  rejected.  He  said,  that  out 
of  116  days,  which  the  -Lords  had  sat 
during  the  present  trial,  74  iiad  been 
consumed  by  the  managers,  whilst  Mr. 
Hastingtdiaa  cootrived  to  make  his  defence 
in  4/2. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  learned  gentle- 
man had  opposed  the  motion  upon  fair 
ground,  namely,  upon  the  ground  of  delay ; 
that  delay  he  had  pretty  plainly  imputed 
to  the  managers.  The  question,  there- 
fore, must  be  mth  regard  to  that  learned 
gentleman's  objections,  whether  the  mji- 
nagers  had  been  guilty  of  any  unnecessary 
delay?  First  of  all,  he  begged  leave  to 
declare,  that  to  his  knowledge  there  had 
not  been,  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
any  delay  whatever.  He  did  not  say  that 
there  had  not  been  delay  somewhere,  nor 
that  such  delay  might  not  have  been  ne- 
cessary ;  all  that  he  asserted  was,  that  it 
did  not  proceed  in  any  one  instance  from 
the  managers.  Supposing,  therefore,  for 
a  moment  that  this  was  the  case,  which  he 
promised  he  should  be  able  to  prove,  he 
would  then  ask,  whether  there  was  a  man 
in  that  House,  or  in  the  country,  who 
knew  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, who  did  not.  know  that  that 
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which  had  taken  up  so  much  time  already 
for  evidence,  did  not  also  require  great 
time  for  deliberation  ?   On  the  part  of  the 
managerst  much  of  the  time  had  been 
taken  up  in  reading  the  articles  of  cha^, 
and  the  evidence  to  support  them*    Cet 
them    look  also  at  the  different  mode 
adopted  for  the  other  side.    On  the  part 
of  tne  prosecution,  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence, at  the  reouest  of  the  defendant's 
council,  was  reaa  at  length.    On  the  part 
of  the  defence,  various  parts  of  the  evi« 
dence  were  entered  as  read,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  time,  referring  to  volumes 
of  evidence  to  be  printed  by  the  managers 
before  they  shoula  proceed  to  reply.    The 
managers  might  have  insisted  on  the  evi- 
dence for  the  defence  being  read  at  large, 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  delay, 
they  had  consented  to  this  expeditious 
mode. — But  it  had  been  said,  that  the 
managers  had  occasioned  delav,  by  pro- 
posing questions  which   coula    not    re- 
gularly be  asked,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  had  been  often  given  against  them 
upon  that  occasion,  and  that  they  had 
offered  evidence  which  was  inadmissible. 
Upon  Uiis  he  must  confess,  that  if  there 
was  any  reproach  to  attach  to  the  mana- 
gers for  such  conduct,  he  was  ambitious 
of  having  his  share  of  it,  and  he  claimed 
a  ^eat  one.    He  should  not  now  say  any 
tlimg  upon  the  opinions  of  those  who 
thought  the  proceedings  of  the  manners 
vexatious  in  that  respect;  but  would  be 
content   with  observmg,  that  whatever 
their  lordships  might  think  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  refusing  evidence  offered  by  the 
managers,  he  thought  that  the  managers 
would  have  been  highly  reprehensible  if 
they  had  neglected  to  tender  it,  and  that 
the  general  ground  for  refusing  to  receive 
that  evidence  appeared  to  him  ridiculous, 
and  the  argument  upon  it  preposterous ; 
for  it  was  said,  that  although  the  evidence 
in  itself  might  amount  to  something,  yet 
it  would  not  raise  a  degree  of  presumption 
in  its  favour  to  entitle  it  to  admission, 
thus  taking  the  weight  of  evidence  as  an 
argument  against  Us  competency;   and 
with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges, 
he  could  only  say,  that  the  managers 
never  knew  the  principle  on  which  they 
proceeded,  as  tiiey  always  gave  those 
opinions  before  the  Lords, shut  up  in  their 
cnambcr  of  parliament,  to  the  absolute 
exclusion    of  strangers;     consequently, 
from  such  opinions  siven  in  tlie  (lark,  the 
manacers  had  no  rvue  for  their  guidance, 
and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  persist 


in  every  question  they  put  that  mig^t  hare 
been    objected   to    by  the    deieiidBot  s 
counsel,  not  knowing  what  the  judges 
would  approve  or  what  they  would  dit^ 
prove. — The     next    consideradon   was, 
upon  tlie  matter  of  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
time  which  the  discussion  of  thia  impeadb- 
ment  had  already  taken  up.     It  was  said, 
it  had  lasted  six  years.    It  had  so.    But 
how  many  days  had  been  employed  m 
that  period?     Only  116.    In   one  year 
only  20  days  had  been  allowed.    If  the 
Lords  required  any  extraordinary  diligence 
from  the  managers,  their  lordships,  from 
the  example  they  gave,  did  not  reqoxie 
that  diligence  with  a  very  extraordinary 
good  grace.    The  managers,  however,did 
not  wish  to  be  extravagant ;  fartheya^Kd 
only  for  a  week,  upon  important  ffround, 
for  proceeding  upon  this  trial,  aTthoagh 
the  IfOrds  had  taken  months  for  themselves 
without    condescending    to    assign   asy 
ground  whatever.     How  stood  the  case 
with  respect  to  speeches  before  the  Lords 
upon  this  trial?  Upon  the B^uves  charge, 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  opening,  be 
spoke  only  one  day,  and  an  hon.  friend  of 
his  another  4&y«  Two  days  were  consuia- 
ed  in  speeches    from  the   manaeers  oa 
this  point ;  eight  were  taken  up  oy  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  in  answering 
them.    He  did  not  say  that  the  counsel 
took  up  too  much  time ;  he  dared  say  it 
was  too  little  for  the  business  they  under* 
took ;  hut  he  mentioned  this  to  dnow  how 
the  truth  was  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  delay.— Another  thing  was  to  be  noticed 
upon  this  trial,  and  it  arose  out  of  the 
circumstances     of    its    commencement. 
When  the  lords  said  to  the  managers  that 
they  should  not  ask  for  judgment  diaise 
after  charge  separately,  but    that  Mr. 
Hastings  should  hear  the  wh<^  of  tfai^ 
charges  to  be  exhibited  agiuast  him  be- 
fore ne  should  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
defence  to  any, — why  was  tliis  rule  not  to 
be  followed  with  respect  to  the  mani^rs 
in  making  their  reply  to  the  defence  of 
Mr.  Hastings  ?     Why  was  one  rule  to  be 
followed  by  the  defendant,  and  another  to 
be  marked  out  for  the  prosecutors  ?  For^ 
according  to  the  mode  allowed  Mr.  Has- 
tings for  his  defence,  the  managers  ought 
to  have  time  to  peruse  the  whole  of  the 
defence  before  they  proceed  to  reply  to  it 
And,  if  the  counfel  for  the  defendant  re- 
quired time  to  answer  the  speeches  of  the 
managers  and  tp  rebut  the  evidence  csUed 
for  the  prosecution,  why  Fas  Aete  not 
to  be  time  for  the  leply  m  die  same  man- 
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ner  ?   He  would  go  farther,  and  sav,  that 
even   if  he  had  known  a  good  while  ago 
tH&t  the  defence  would  have  been  closed 
at  ^he  time  it  was,  he  was  then  entitled  to 
think  and  expect  from  the  conduct  of  the 
X^ordsy  upon  former  stages  of  this  trial, 
that  they  would  not  have  called  upon  the 
managers  for  their  reply  till  the  next  ses- 
sion  of  parliament*     How  stood  facts 
upon  this  point?    On  the  14th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1791,  the  Commons  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Lords,  importing  that  they 
neere   ready  to  proceed  upon  this  trial.  I 
M^liat  were  their  lordships  pleased  to  do  ? 
^ot  a  word  was  heard  from  them  until  the 
17th  of  May,  and  then,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, they  made  up  by  their  activity 
for  their  past  neglect.    How  stood  the 
fact?    How  many  days  did  their  lord- 
ships allow  the  managers  to  proceed  upon 
thia  trial  in  the  whole  of  that  year  ?  Only 
four ;  and  on  the  30th  of  May  thdr  lord- 
ships   diligence  dosed  for  the  session. 
Did  they  Uien  tell  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he 
must  majce  his  defence  to  what  had  been 
exhibited  against  him  in  a  week,  as  they 
called  upon  the  managers  to  reply  ?    No- 
thing like  it ;  for  they  allowed  him  till  the 
next  year  to  prepare  it.    Was  there  one 
law  for  Mr.  Hastings,  and  another  for  the 
managers?    He    confessed,    that    upon 
every  view  he  had  of  the  subject,  and  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Lords,  he  fully  expected 
that  they  would  not  have  called  upon  the 
managers  for  their  reply  until  the  next 
session.*- Another  part  of  the  business  had 
been  alluded  to  by  the  learned  gentleman, 
which  was,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  been 
obliged  to  request  his  friends  to  come 
down  to  the  House  on  the  day  of  trial 
in  time  to  form  a  House,  to  prevent  delay 
that  must  otherwise  have  happened.  Upon 
this  he  must  say,  that  there  might,  out  of 
the  1 16  days  which  had  been  taken  up  in 
this  trial,  be  three  or  four  on  which  the 
Lords  might  have  waited  for  the  Commons 
for,  perl^ps,  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
This,  he  presumea,  was  not  very  dis- 
graceful to  the  managers,  nor  very  extra- 
ordinary, for  on  some  days  the  chancellor 
did  not  come  before  three  o'clock  in  the 
aflemoon,  frequently  at  one,  and  if  he 
should  by  accident,  witliout  any  intima- 
tion to  the  managers,  be  in  the  hall  at 
tirelve,  it  was  not  very  surprising  that  the 
managers,  were  not  in  court  much  before 
one  o  clock. — It  seemed,  however,  that 
Aow  Mr.  Hasting  called  for  expedition  in 
the  course  of  this  trial,  in  hopes  of  having 
final  judgment  this  sessioo.     Had  any 


body  pOBitesBed  of  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  the  most  distant  idea  that  final 
judfpment  could  be  obtained  in  this  mighty 
busmess  this  session  ?    If  there  was,  be 
confessed  himself  bound  to  admire  hia 
candour,  andhis  confidence  inthediligenca 
of  the  Lords. — It  was  pretended  thiu  the 
managers    must  know,    or  might   have 
known,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  long 
ago,  for  that  the  whole  of  it  mi^t  have 
been  printed.     To  whidi  he  answered, 
that  was  impossible;  for  a  great  part  of 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence 
had  not,  by  the  express  desire  of  the  de* 
fondant's  counsel,  been  heard  as  yet  by 
any  body  in  that  court,  having  been  car- 
ried on  from  page  to  psu^,  and  entered 
upon  the  trial  as  read,  to  be  printed  here- 
aner;  and  even  this  could  not  be  ready 
for  their  lordships  before  the  very  day  on 
which  ihey  had  called  upon  the  managers 
to  appear  in  Westminister-hall  to  rebut  it. 
And  now  cbuld  the  managers  do  justice  to 
that  House,  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
public,  under  such  singular  circumstances, 
if  they  were  to  comment  upon  evidence 
which    they   had   never  heard?     With 
regard  to  the  speedies  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  he  confessed  himself  unable 
to  reply  to  them  also,  without  time  to  read 
them  from  the  transcript  of  the  short-hand 
notes  taken  at  the  trial;  for  under  the  idea 
of  being  allowed  to  have  that  advantage, 
he  had  waved  the  thought  of  taking  f  uH 
notes  himself.    Was  it,  therefore,  fit  that 
the  managers  should  now  be  called  upon 
to  reply  in  this  situation  *    Were  Uiey  to 
comment  upon  206  pages    of  evidence 
which  they  had  not,  and  which  they  could 
not  have  read  ?    Were  they  to  reply  to 
speeches  which  took  up  altogether  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  to  deliver  without  read- 
ing them,    and  weighing  the  arguments 
contained  in  them  ?    He  confessed  him- 
self unable  to  do  so  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night; more  he  did  not  reouire.— There 
was  another  point  which  he  had  hinted  at 
before,  which  was,  that  it  was  possible 
that  evidence  would  be  produced  in  reply, 
and  yet  gentlemen  persisted  in  saying,  that 
the  managers  ought  to  go  on  without  far- 
ther time,  before  they  had  seen  all  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence.  How 
was  it  possible  to  know  what  the  evidence, 
which  had  been  entered  as  read,  might 
turn  out  to  be  ?    When  gentlemen  came 
to  consider  these  points  properly,  hehoped 
the  time  the  managers  asked  would  not 
appear  too  much;  and  that  they  were  not 
guilty  of  delay  on  their  part  in  taking  it, 
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if  allowed.  He  was  glad  this  debate  had 
taken  place,  because  it  had  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  proving  that  no  delay 
was  imputable  to  the  managers. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  managers 
never  thought  of  speaking  from  their  own 
notes,  which  must  be  very  imperfectly 
taken,  when  there  was  a  person  em- 
ployed by  the  House  for  taking  down 
in  short  hand  every  thin^  that  was  said. 
The  managers  were  wilhng  to  do  what- 
ever they  could ;  and  more  was  not  to  be 
expectea  from  them.  He  was  convinced 
chat  neither  Mr.  Hastings's  counsel,  nor 
any  man  upon  earth,  would  undertake  to 
reply  from  his  own  notes,  to  the  astonish- 
ingly able  speech  made  by  his  hon.  friend 
(rar.  Sheriaan)  on  the  article  respecting 
the  begums.  The  volume  of  evidence 
given  in  the  course  of  the  trial  was  im- 
mense, and  the  abilities  of  learned  men 
were  employed  by  the  managers  in  ar- 
ranging, methodising,  and  digesting  it, 
without  which  neither  the  managers,  nor 
the  Lords  themselves  who  were  to  decide 
upon  it,  could  understand  it.  The  Lords 
therefore  oueht  not  to  expect  the  mana- 
gers to  do  what  they  themselves  were  not 
equal  to.  It  was  said,  when  great  mo- 
narchs  issued  any  improper  decree,  that 
**  their  conscience  had  been  surprised"  the 
aame  might  be  said  of  the  Lords,  when 
they  directed  that  the  trial  should  be  re- 
sumed so  soon  as  the  5th  of  June :  their 
conscience  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  or 
by  storm,  just  as  Heaven  was  stormed, 
by  prayers  and  entreaties ;  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Commons  to  take  care  that 
national  justice  did  not  suffer  through 
any  act  of  the  upper  House :  the  judicial 
character  of  the  Lords  must  for  the  sake 
of  the  constitution  be  preserved ;  to  be 
preserved,  it  must  be  respected;  and  it 
was  the  business  of  the  Commons  to  see 
that  it  was  respected;  the  constitution 
rested  upon  two  pillars— one,  the  right 
of  the  Commons  to  hold  the  purse  of  the 
nation,  and  to  take  care  that  the  Lords 
did  not  in  any  degree  trench  upon  that 
riffht  by  modifying  money  bills.  The 
other  was  the  right  of  the  Commons  to 
impeach  a  right  which  they  were  bound 
to  maintain,  and  not  suffer  any  thing 
to  be  done  by  the  Lords,  or  by  any 
other  set  of  men,  which  might  weaxen  or 
«vade  it. 

Mr.  Burton  insisted,  that  there  were 
two  things  which  every  subject  might 
claim  as  his  birth-right,  that  justice  should 
be  adnjinistered,  and  that  it  should  be 


administered  speedily.  In  the  preseot 
impeachment,  Mr.  Hastings  could  not  be 
said  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  right; 
for  he  was  made  the  subject  of  a  prose^ 
cution  of  unexampled  length ;  to  bin 
justice  certainly  was  not  administered  ic 
mercy.  The  delay  that  was  now  required 
would  be  an  additional  hardship  apoa 
him ;  and  if  the  numa^rs  were  to  require 
a  fortnight's  preparation  for  each  cfaar^, 
it  was  e^y  to  see  the  trial  could  Dot  od 
this  session. 

Mr.  Pitt  bore  honourable  testimony  to 
the  conduct  of  the  managers,  and  naiD' 
tained  that  they  ou^ht  to  be  supported 
by  the  House.  He  diougt  the  time  pro- 
posed beyond  the  day  appointed  by  the 
Lords  by  no  means  too  much.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  House,  and  the  honoor  of 
the  nation,  were  involved  in  this  proceed- 
ing, and  he  was  clearly  of  opimoa  tbi 
they  should  avoid  precipitation  as  mndt 
as  they  should  fear  the  imputadon  ci 
delay. 

The  House  divided:  Yeas,  87;  Noes,    I 
«.  I 

Mr.  Burke  then  took  notice  of  theio- 
propriety  of  suffering  false  impressions  to 
be  made  upon  the  public  mina  respecting 
this  trial,  through  the  medium  of  certxo 
prostituted  channels,  and  by  means  of  lo- 
sin  nations  thrown  out  in  that  House,  and 
at  another  place,  that  delay  had  been  the 
object  of  the  managers.  He  reminded 
the  House  of  what  was  due  to  their  ova 
dignity,  to  the  character  of  the  managa^ 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  natioo,  acd 
the  regard  they  ought  to  have  f«  the 
opinion  of  posterity,  and  moved,  "  Th^ 
the  managers  of  the  impeachment  again>j 
Warren  Hastings,  esq.,  do  prepare  m 
lay  before  the  House,  a  statement  of  ttie 
proceedings  on  the  trial  of  the  said  ub- 
peachment,  together  with  an  accouptw 
the  circumstances  which  have  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  said  trial,  with  soq^ 
observations  as  may  tend  to  the  e%f^ 
tion  of  the  same.'' 

Mr.  Long  objected  to  the  taking  op 
the  time  of  the  managers  in  this  my* 

Mr.  IVigley  moved  the  previous  que?* 
tion.  . 

Mr.  Sheridan  ridiculed  the  ides  o^ 
there  not  being  time  for  the  P"»P^'J"j 
observed,  that  the  managers  had  sevcw 
hands  unemployed  at  this  ^™^»*J? 
indeed,  that  he  was  unemployed  bfl^seI^ 
and  should  be  so  with  regaid  io^ 
impeachment  until  the  8peec'***%j^ 
evidence  alluded  to  in  the  couyscp*  "»* 
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lay  should  be  printed;  for  he  should 
)o^  begin  to  think  what  he  >  should  say 
n  reply  before  he  knew  whit  he  was  to 
■eplv  to, 

J%lr.  Francis  would  offer  but  one  short 

ol>senration  on  the  violent  opposition  made 

to     ^he  motion.    The  &ct»  he    trusted* 

would  make  a  proper  impression  on  the 

House  and  on  the  public.  On  every  other 

occasion  that  had  offered^  both  within 

doors  and  abroad,  a  certain  set  of  men 

liad  made  it  their  constant  business  to  load 

tlie  managers  with  the  basest  accusations* 

^witb  a  view  of  persuading  the  public  that 

they  had  purposely  protracted  the  trial* 

to    the  vexation  and  oppression  of  Mr. 

Hastings,  and  to  the  di^^vace  of  public 

justice.    But  now,  what  was  the  conduct 

oF  the  same  persons,  when  his  right  hon. 

firiend  came  lorward,  and  offered  to  lay  a 

state  of  the  &cts  before  the  House,  and 

before  the  nation  i    Instead  of  meeting 

bim   fairly  on  the  truth  of  their  own 

charges,  they  turned  short  upon  him, 

and    said,  they  would  hear  nothing  of 

facts :  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  dear 

himself   and  his  fellow  managers  from 

their  malicious  calumnies^    They  could 

abuse  and  calumm'ate;   but,  when  they 

were  challenged   to   a  fair    trial,    they 

shrmik  like  cowards,  and  fled  from  the 

proof.      What  farther  proof  could  the 

House  or  the  nation  desire,  that  every 

word  these  persons  had  uttered  on  the 

subject  was  utterly  false,  and  inciqiable 

of  being  supported.    Let  this  &ct  go 

forth  to  the  world  with  all.  the  rest  of 

their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Pitt  saw  no  parliamentary  ground 
upon  which  that  House  should  caU  upon 
the  managers  to  give  a  formal  account  of 
their  conduct,  and  therefore  the  motion 
appeared  to  him  to  be  needless.  If  any 
complaint  had  heen  made  against  them, 
the  House  should  vindicate  their  charac- 
ter ;  but  that  not  being  the  case,  he  owned 
he  wished  the  House  not  to  proceed  to  a 
step  so  unusual  as  that  involved  in  the 
present  motion;  he  therefore  wished  he 
could  prevail  on  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  J^tfrA-e  appealed  to  the  justice  of 
the  House  to  vindicate  his  character 
against  the  gross. calumnies  with  which  it 
was  loaded,  and  expressed  great  indigna- 
tion at  the  manner  these  odumnies  had 
been  su&red  to  pass  without  proper  no- 
lice.  He  concluded  with  leaving  the 
case  entirely  to  the  aeosQ  sad  pleasure  of 
the  House. 


Mr.  DutiJas  recommended  withdraw* 
ing  the  motion  for  the  present  as  a  mat- 
ter of  prudence,  because  it  might  lead  to 
a  dispute  with  Uie  Lords,  a  circumstance 
most  carefully  to  be  guarded  against  by 
all  who  wished  to  see  the  impeachment 
brought  to  an  honourable  conclusion. 
At  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  the  mana- 
gers were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  die 
House,  and  if  they  should  think  it  expe- 
dient to  press  the  motion,  he  should' vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  Fox  admitted,  that  there  might  be 
grounds  of  prudence  for  withdrawing  the 
motion,  which  his  right  hon.  friend  would 
cSonsider;  but  the  objection  that  there 
^as  nothing  in  a  parliamentary  form  be- 
fore the  House,  to  induce  them  to  call 
for  such  an  account  from  the  managers, 
was  not  well  founded,  for  whatever  was 
said  in  court  by  Mr.  Hastings  or  his 
counsel,  was  re^arly  before  me  House. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  would  be  induced 
to  do  much  from  motives  of  prudence, 
but  prudence  and  policy  called  upon  him  to 
persist  in  his  motion.  Whoever  in  trust 
for  public  business,  sacrificed  his  reputa- 
tion, sacrificed  the  business  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.  The  managers  had  borne 
with  many  things  to  avoid  a  dispute  with 
the  Lords,  which  under  different  circum- 
stances, Uiey  would  not  have  borne ;  but 
they^  could  do  so  no  longer,  without  be- 
traying their  duty,  and  me  honour  of  the 
House,  whose  delegates  they  were.  Could 
the  Lords  imagine,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  justifying  themselves,  did 
an  injury  to  them,  unless  they  had  set  op 
an  interest  of  their  own,  in  oppositibn  to 
diat  of  the  House  of  Commons  i^  If  they 
have  done  so  (said  he)  there  is  an  end 
of  us  both  to  any  useful  purpose.  Si 
coUidimur  Jrangfmur.  If  the  Lords  de- 
cide this  cause  on  feeling,  not  on  justice, 
depend  upon  it  we  are  gone.  It  is  the 
last  of  the  kind  that  will  ever  come  be- 
fore that  tribunal,  on  which  rests  the 
main  security  of  our  constitution.  I 
call  upon  you,  as  you  prize  your  honour, 
as  you  vafue  that  constitution,  to  vindi- 
cate your  character,  by  affording  the  ma- 
nagers an  opportunity  of  refnting  the 
charges  made  against  them  if  they  can, 
or  by  punishinff  them  if  they  cannot,  or, 
so  help  me  God,  I  believe  this  wiU  be  the 
last  impeachment  vou  will  ever  prefer. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  there  was  neither 
prudence  nor  policy  in  submittitig  to  ill 
usage  beyond  a  certain  poitit^that  point 
was  abready  passed-^least  of  aU  to  aban- 
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don  their  character  to  die  most  injurious 
misrepreaentatioDs,  when  to  vindicate  it 
required  only  a  plain  Btatement  of  facts* 
The  previous  question  being  put)  that 
that  question  be  now  put,  the  House  di* 
vided: 

Tellers. 
V  C  Mr.  M.  A  Taylor    -    -  7    /,q 

Y*^«    iMr.Lambton    .    .    .  j   ^^ 
VT  fMr.  Hyde  East    -    -      7    ^^ 

*^"«    tMr.  Sumner    -    -    -      J  ^^ 

And  the  members  being  equal, 
Mr.  Speaker  said,  that,  as  the  original 
motion  appeared  to  have  been  made 
in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  ma* 
nagers  appointed  to  conduct  the  im- 
peachment against  Mr.  Hastinge|y  he 
thought  it  entitled*  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Li  con- 
sequence of  some  observationa  whidi  had 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  proceed-^ 
m^  on  the  trial,  they  had  desired  per- 
mission to  lay  before  the  House  an  ac- 
count of  those  proceedings,  together  with 
such  remarks  as  they  might  judge  neces- 
sary to  explain  them :  he  concurred,  with 
those  who  were  of  opinion  that  such  a 
request  should  be  complied  with^  parti- 
cubrly  as  in  the  conduct  of  themanaf^ers, 
the  honour  of  the  House  was  materially 
involyjed.  That  whilst  the  managers  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  House  in  their 
present  arduous  and  important  trust,  they 
mieht  justly  consider  themselves  as  en- 
titled to  its  protection  and  support,  and 
they  might  tnerefore  reasonably  hope  for 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  in  a  motion, 
the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to 
stiEite  all  the  circumstances  of  the  trial, 
upon  which  alonea  proper  judgment  could 
be  formed  of  their  conduct  m  the  course 
of  it;  and  therefore  he  declared  himsdf 
with  the  yeas. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
Then  the  question  being  put,  **  That  the 
managers    of  the  impeadbment  against 
Warren  Hastings,  esq.,  do  prepare,  and 
lay  before  the  House,  a  statement  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  trial  of  the  sud  im- 
peachment, together  with  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  said  trial,  wiUi  sudi 
observations  as  may  tend  to  the  ezpla- 
nation  of  the  same  ;'*  the  House  divioed : 
Tellers. 
Yba-8  fMr.  Whitbread    " 
I  Mr*  J^ui  Smyth    • 

Nowi5J'''c''***'^*^    - 
IMr.  Saigent   •    • 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Burke  lament^  the  fkbe-of  the  i 
tion,  but  said  that  the  managers  had  dont 
their  duty  in  bringing  it  forward,  and 
though  the  House  had  now  th<Ki|^ht  pro- 
ber to  reject  it,  a  similar  proposition  BUfhr 
perhaps  be  more  successful  on  a  fbtnnr 
oooasion  under  better  auspices. 


June  6.  Mr.  Grey  said,  that  the  i 
which  he  should  have  the  honour  to  nmke 
would,  he  trusted,  meet  with  the  general 
coficurrenoe  of  the  House.    In  his  api^ 
nion,  the  managers  of  the  impeachmeDt 
aeainst  Mr.  Hastings  ou^ht  not   to  be 
phoed  in  the  situation  in  vmich  tbey  stood 
at  present,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  dnty 
they  owed  to  themselves,   to  do  -  every 
thine  in  their  power  to  remove  the  odfum 
which  had  been  industriously  cast  npoa 
them  in  consequence  of  the  d^iy  of  the 
present  trial ;  and  yet  they   must  not, 
under  the  fear  of  the  imputation  of  delay, 
proceed  hastily,  and  sacrifice  the  great 
duty   of  tiieir  station.    Did-  gentlraeo 
think  the  managers  could  derive  inoch 
amnsement  fh>in  such  delay  ?     He  wished 
such  gentlemen,  if  any  such  there  were, 
would  take  Upon  themselves  the  task  of 
reading  some    of  the  papers  which  be- 
longed to  this  trial,  and  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  attend  to  for  six  houn 
aday,  and  then  he  believed  they  woold 
not  consider  the  business  as  a  matter  of 
amusement.    He  maintained  that  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  could  be  derived  fi-oai 
proceieding  at  the  time  required  upon  one 
part  of  this  great  trial,  unless  Mr.  Hast- 
ings wished  that  the  cause  should  be  puz- 
eled  and  perplexed,  and  the  evidence  sad 
arguments  dbrscor^,  from  the  lensth  ei 
time  between  the  reply  upon  one  darge, 
and  the  final  judgment  upon  the  wMe 
togethett'.    But  upon  the  question  of  debj, 
he  should  distinctly  state  the  reasons  wiif 
it  took  place ;'  by  which  it  would  appeif, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  managers  InhI  do 
share  in  creating  it.    Here  Mr.  Orey  en* 
tered  into  a  hbtory  -  of  the  trial,  stating 
that  the  mwiagers  had  done  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  accelerate  the  progies* 
ci  it,  and  that  they  were  brought  mto  tins 
dtlemna  bythe  sudden  close  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  defence,  and  the 
shpsn  notice  which  the  Lords  were  pleased 
to  gitofor  the^anagers  to  prepare  a  replj 
on  thet  charge  of  Benares,  and  updo  ttns 
hemMt'suhmit  to  the  Houaetwo  csnti^ 
defelioes:.  fiMt,  thai  by  being  tUis  sod- 
denly  called  upon  to  make  a  replf  before 
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it  was  poMible  for  them  to  bo  prepwed 
for  it»  tne  cause  on  the  part  of  the  prose* 
cuticm  must  be  roateriall  v  injured  i  se* 
condljt  that  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings 
no  honourable  advantage  could  be  gained, 
because  final  judgment   could  not    be 
thereby  accelerate.     These  points  he 
illustrated  by  showing   what  connexion 
the  charge  of  Benares  had  with  the  other 
c^haroea,  aud  the  impossibility  that  the 
Liorcb  themselves  could  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  case*  even  if  the  managers  were 
able  to  reply  in  the  present  session,  be- 
cauae  much  of  the  evidence  was  yet  unr 
printed*    It  would  therefore  be  injurious 
to  the.  honour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  well  as 
prejudicial  to  the  prosecution,  that  this 
Duaineas  should  be  hurried  on,  as  pro- 
posed by  their  Lordships;  besides,  by 
tliis  modfe  of  proceeding,  they  would  de- 
prive the  managers  of  Uxe  privilege  of  a 
general  reply  upon  the  whole  case,  to 
which  they  were  certainly  entitled.   Now, 
if  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Hastings  to 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  before  he  began 
his  defence,  was  it  not  equally  necessary 
that  the  managers  should  be  in  possession 
of  all  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fence before  they  began  to  reply  ?     He 
therefore  submitted  to  the  House,  whe- 
ther the  Lords  could  in  justice,  in  can- 
dour, or  in  fairness  expect  the  managers 
to  proceed  upon  their  reply  under  all 
these  circumstances  at  the  time  appointed. 
But  the  disadvantages  did  not  stop  here ; 
for  he  readily,  confessed  that  he  was  not, 
nor  could  he  be.  able  to  proceed  to  the 
reply  at  the  time  appointeaby  the  Lords, 
by  any  diligence  wnich  could  be  used ; 
and  therefore  that  part  of  the  case  must 
be  defective  until  tiie  next  session,  and 
then  the  defect  must  be  supplied  by  those 
who  should  follow  him  in  tne  reply  upon 
the  other  charges :  so  that  the  final  jude^ 
meat  would  not  be  accelerated  a  single 
day  from  this  haste,  but  on  the  contrary 
was  likely  to  be   retarded.    He  wished 
gentlemen  to  reflect  on  the  lateness  of  the 
session,  and  then  see  what  good  could  be 
produced  by  proceeding  now  upon  any 
part  of  this  trial.    He  concluded  with 
moving,  «<  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Lords  j(o  acquaint  their  lordships,  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  taking  into  con^ 
sideration  the  state  of  the  impeachment 
now  depeoding- against  Warren  Hastings, 
esq.,  together  witli  the  advanced  period 
of  the  session,  are  convinced  that  it  is 
not  only  impossible  to  obtain  juagment 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


on  theil*  several  charges,  but  to  complete 
their  reply  to  the  detence  on  more  than 
one  principal  head  thereof,  and  even  that 
with  great  inconvenience ;  and  being  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  prejudici^  to 
the  cause  of  justice,  in  any  point  of  view, 
that  the  course  of  the  repiy  should  be 
brokeoi  and  the  attention  of  the  court 
divided  on  the  matter  of  the  said  impeach- 
ment, the  whole  of  which  their  lordships 
have  considered  as  one  cause,  they  desire 
the  Lords  to  postpone  any  further  pro- 
ceedings on  the  same  till  tne  next  session 
of  parhament,  when  the  Commons  will  be 
ready  and  desirous  to  attend  from  day  to 
day,  if  their  lordships  think  fit  to  make 
good  their  charges/' 

Mr.  Wigley  opposed  the  motion,  as 
tending  to  create  delay. 

Mr.  Law  opposed  it  also,  and  observed 
that  the  delay  of  this  trial  was  a  great 
vexation  to  the  defendant.  The  caui^e 
had  lasted  six  years;  he  knew  that  in 
these  years  only  120  days. had  been  al- 
lowed. He  did,  not  say  that  any  party 
was  to  be  accused  particularly  of  delay ; 
each  should  take  his  share,  but  he  thought 
that  no  farther  delay  should  take  place  if 
the  House  had  the  power,  to  prevent  it- 
He  saw.  a  good  reason  for  proceeding  this 
session  as  far  as  the  managers  could ;  per- 
haps it  would  accelerate  the  decision  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  and  that  was  a  great 
consideration  to  Mr.  Hastings,  iii  his  pre- 
sent situation.  The  delay  of  his  trial  he 
was  sure  was  such  as  the  people  of  this 
country  were  generally  displeased  with, 
and  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our 
constitution. 

Mr  Cawihome  opposed  the  motion,  as 
a  measure  of  unnecessary  delay* 

Mr.  Sheridan  maintained  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  the  cause  by 
coming  to  a  reply  in  the  present  session. 
He  maintaioea  that  there  was  not  the 
smallest  colour  for  charging  the  managers 
.with  delay,  and  verily  believed,  that  pro^ 
ceeding  to  a  reply  as  the  Lord  proposec^ 
would  no^  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial  a  single  hour.  j 

Mr.  Secretary  Dwndas  saw  not  the  least 
injustice  or  hardship  which  the  defendant 
would  sustain,  B}  the  carrying  of  this 
nootion.  Was  It  supposed  by  any  boi)y, 
that  final  judgment  would  \u*  delayed  m 
the  cause-  by  it  ?  -  0\\  ilio  cojvtrary,  he 
was  satisfied*  so  far  from  protrticting  the 
trial,  that  in  the  end  it  would  shorten  it 
If  the  managers  proceeded  to  reply  in 
the  present  sessio^0|^^s(pr5V>of<^^by  tt^ 
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'Lords,  be  was  clearfjr  of  opinion  ii  wonid 
be  neither  more  nor  len  than  watting  so 
man?  days  as  tbey  should  be  employed 
£br  ttie  present  session.  As  to  delay,  the 
manaffers  were  not  chargeable  with  it,  nor 
was  tnat  House  chargeable.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  stating  the  delay  to  have  been 
with  the  Lords;  they  met  at  too  late  an 
hour  in  the  day;  a<ljoumed  for  too  long 
a  period;  had  been  too  scrupulous  about 
the  attendance  of  the  jud^  from  time  to 
time,  whon  in  point  of  met  they  had  no 
occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the  judges ; 
thus  they  lost  every  year  ail  the  time  of 
the  assizes.  What  reason  could  there  be 
for  this?  Had  their  lordships  not  legal 
ability  enough  within  the  walls  of  their 
ownchambere?  Had  they  not  lord  Thur- 
low,  the  then  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  lord  BathursI,  and  a  noble  earl 
/Stanhope),  who  had  undertaken  to  teach 
ttic  law  fords  law  in  the  House  of  Peers  ? 
To  be  serious,  he  thought  their  lordships 
might  have  decided  many  points,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  judges ;  and  by  ad- 
journing to  their  own  chamber  upon  all 
these  points,  the  parade  of  the  thing 
wasted  the  time  that  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  transacting  the  real  business 
of  the  trial.  He  was  convinced,  that  bid 
they  attended  in  the  morning,  and  taken 
six  hours  each  day  of  sitting,  the  trial 
would  have  been  over  in  the -first  session, 
or  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  second. 
He  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  this,  in 
order  that  there  should  not  be  a  false  im- 
pression made  upon  the  public.  Let  the 
imputation  of  delay  rest  where  it  ought 
to  De,  with  the  Lords ;  for  he  had  no  i£a, 
as  one  of  the  members  of  that  House, 
to  take  blame  where  he  did  not  deserve  it. 

Mr.  Ay(ii?r  found  it  impossible  to  accede 
to  the  motion  for  a  delav  till  next  session, 
particularly  as  he  could  not  agree  in  one 
of  the  reasons  given  in  the  motion  for 
that  delay.  He  acreed  that  much  of  die 
delay  was  imputi^le  to  the  Lords ;  but 
this  made  him  the  more  averse  to  the 
least  appearance  of  delay  on  the  part  of 
that  House. 

The  House  divided: 
Tellers. 

Yeas  5^^'  ^'®y    *    •    ^ 
**^'  iMr.  Windham    -    * 

^-{S;::i;j.«;-::: 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Bur^  said«  that  after  the  extra- 

orduary  proceedings  of  the  House,  he 
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thought  hunself  bound  to  f^ve  notioe, 
that  to-morrow  he  should  brmff  fiorward 
a  motion,  which  appeared  to  Eim  to  he 
necessary  for  the  justice  and  hoiKNir  of 
that  House. 

June  7-    Mr.  Grey  rose  to  call  the  st- 
tention  of  the  House  to  a  subject,  which 
appeared  to  him  of  considerable  import' 
ance,  and  with  r^ard  to  irtiich  he  tbo^k 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  act  wh^ 
out  the   advice   and  direction  of  thst 
House.    The  very  great  and  inportaDt 
dutv  which  devolved  ugjoa  the  msnsgipti 
of  the  impeachment  against  Mc  Hastings, 
had  become  infinitely  more  difficult  vnce 
thevoteofthatHouselast night.  Ifhehad 
acted  according  to  his  own  feeliiigs  upon 
that  occasion,  he  should  have  solidted 
the  House  to  withdraw  hu  nanae  fron  the 
list  of  the  managers.    In  the  vote  be  had 
alluded  to,  he  was  placed  in  a  sitostioain 
which  he  could  not  perform  what  miebt 
be  said  to  be  his  duty,  in  a  maancr  that 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public.    If 
the  House  were  pleaMd  to  impose  a  task 
upon  their  managers,  it  should  fiiJIow, 
as   a  necessary  conseauence,  that  the 
House  should  support  tnem  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  that   duty.     J£  the  House 
thou^t,  that,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
managers  upon  this  impeachment,  it  had 
been  brought  into  sucn  a  situation,  thai 
it  could  be  no  longer  carried  on  wiUi  ho- 
nour to  that  House,  it  would  become  the 
House  at  once  to  say  so,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  it  by  an  immediate  vote,  and  then 
proceed  to  censure  the  managers  for  their 
conduct.    If  drcumstanoes  had  arisen 
that  induced  the  House  to  be  of  <qpiDioa 
that  the  conduct  of  the  mans^ers  had 
been  in  any  degree  improper,  it  shoold 
in  a  manly  manner  declare  that  to  be  the 
case ;  at  any  rate,  it  could  not  be  proper 
for  the  House  to  send  their  managers  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords  to  conduct  a  diffi- 
cult and  important  business ,  which  the 
House,  in  fact,  wished  to  get  rid  of,  not 
by  a  vote,  but  by  an  ia£rect  mode  of 
thwarting  Uiem  in  some  points,  and  absa- 
doning  Uiem  in  others.    This  was  what 
he  widied  not  to  be  Uie  case ;  and  he  iek 
it  heavy  upon  him  from  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.    Upoib  these 
groundb,  he  diould  have  felt  lumself  war- 
ranted to  say,  that  the  duty,  as  it  now 
stood,  was  such  as  he  was  not  sbleto 
perform,  and  therefore  he  should  pra3r  of 
the  House  to  dismiss  him  from  a  sitoation 
in  which  he  couldaot  act  with  propriety; 
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undbnibtedljr  that  would  be  his  widi»  and 

he  riiaiild  retire  from  the  hauaeaB^  if  the 

House  were  pleased  to  nifinfy  their  con* 

sent  to  it.    At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 

viitli  regret  that  he  should  lea^  those 

vrith  whem  he  had  engaged  in  this  great 

«nd  important  trial:  he  must  confess,  it 

vrould  be  a  subject  of  very  deep  regret 

to   lea:ve  them  at  all*  but  much  more  at 

the  pieseat  moment,  and  in  the  present 

situation*    However,  he  could  not  help 

ity  and  he  must  consider  what  he  owed 

to   himself  on  the  present  occasion ;  aiid 

^eeHm^  himself  unable  to  appear  at  the 

bar  or  the  Lords  to  proceed  upon  the  trial 

on  the  day  appointed,  as  a  manager  of 

the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  to  reply 

upon  the  diarge   now  before  their  lora- 

shipa  for  determination,  he  must  desire 

the  House  to  dismiss  him,  or  to  give  him 

such    directions    for    his    conduct,    by 

which  he  might  be  enabled  to  proceed 

in  the  discharge  of  a  task  to  which  he  was 

not  at  present  competmit. 

Mr*  Bmrke  wished  some  gentleman  to 
express  their  sentiments  upon  this  subject, 
by  widdtk  the  managers  might  be  guided, 
A  great  deal  had  been  urged  on  the 
ground  of  compassiontotheaccused.  This 
was  certainly  an  unusual  mode  of  con- 
dnclang  a  criminal  charge,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  yet  pretended  to  favour  the 
prosecntioa.  It  arose  from  a  flimsy,  pre- 
varicating, petty,  peevish  morality,  that 
was  incompatible  with  tl^e  dignity  of  pub- 
lic justice^  It  was  a  base  and  scandalous 
language;  that  should  be  disdained  by  that 
House,  when  in  the  exercise  of  its  accusa- 
torial functions.  The  subject  of^this  trial 
oad  been  attempted  to  be  converted  into  a 
subject  of  mirth,  as  well  as  made  the  theme 
of  eooqpassion  for  the  accused.  These 
things  were  improper  and  inconsistent. 
There  never  was  any  thing  so  dull  as  in- 
sipid mirtfay  nor  any  thing  so  immoral  as 
perverted  morality.  We  neard  complaint 
and  appeals  to  compassion  on  the  part  of 
a  man  who  said  he  ureaded  he  should  be  a 
beggar,  and  who  had  been  in  India  four- 
teen years,  enjoying  in  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments the  sum  of  iOfiOtiL  a  year.  We 
heard  these  thines  without  horror  and  as  - 
tonidunent.  We  heard  a  man  appeal  to 
compassion  for  fear  of  his  being  reduced 
f(9  beggary,  when  he  himself  haid  caused 
two  imfortunate  women  to  be  robbed  of 
one  million  of  money-— —— 

Mr.  Rolie  called  to  order.  He  did  not 
tee  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  in 
Older;  there  was  no  question  befbie  the 
House 


^e  l^mker  said,  that  the  subject  now 
before  the  House  was  such  as  would  not, 
in  his  opinion,  admit  of  any  loss  of  time» 
The  hon.  manager  in  his  application  to  the 
House,  intreated  their  directions  as  to  the 
step  he  was  to  take  upon  the  subject  of 
the  impeachment  against  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  House  of  Peers  had  already  adjourn- 
ed over  till  to-morrow,  and  therefore  could 
have  no  power  to  proceed  upon  anything 
on  that  day.  What  proceeding  they 
could  institute,  the  House  would  be  undes 
the  necessity  of  immediately  deciding,  ia 
order  to  direct  the  hon.  manager.  A  mes« 
sage  mi^t  be  sent  to  the  Lords,  perhaps 
to  defer  the  fiurther  proceeding  on  the 
trial  for  a  day  or  two,  as  the  case  was  ur* 

Salt.  It  was  possible  that  the  Lords  might 
en  be  sitting.  A  motion  might  be  aoada 
immeiliately  in  that  House,  and  a  message 
might  be  sent  to  the  Lords,*  while  they 
were  sitting,  to  desire  they  would  con* 
tinue  to  sit  for  a  short  time,  in  ordet  to 
receive  a  message  from  that  House.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  thing,  in  the  case  of  an 
impeachment,  to  require  the  Lords  to  sit 
for  some  time  longer.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  begged  Mr.  Burke  to  ab- 
stain from  any  observations  upon  the  ge- 
neral question  at  the  present  moment.  If 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  send 
the  message  he  suggested  to  the  Lords, 
the  House  might  then  have  time  to  deter- 
mine upon  another  message  to  the  Lordsi 
and  it  would  then  be  to  be  determined 
whether  they  should  require  that  the  trial 
should  be  put  off  to  a  future  day.  If  the 
Lords  should  be  adjourned,  it  would  theil 
be  for  the  House  to  consider  whethei 
they  could  direct  their  managers  to  pro* 
ceed  on  the  day  appointed,  and  then  in« 
treat  the  Lords  at  the  bar  to  put  off  the 
trial  to  a  future  day ;  and  afterwards  to 
send  a  messaffe  to  the  Lords  to  induce 
them  to  put  off  the  trial  still  fhrthec.  This 
appearea  to  him  to  be  the  regular  mode  of 
proceeding ;  but  he  must  observe  that  the 
subject  was  such  as  to  require  an  tmme* 
diate  determination. 

Mr.  Burke  acquiesced  in  the  recom* 
mendation  from  tne  Chair.  It  was  theil 
whispered  that  the  Lords  were  adjourned; 
Upon  which,  the  Speaker  said,  that  al- 
though the  Lords  had  adjourned  to-day, 
they  would  be  in  their  own  chamber  in  tM 
morning  before  they  cameto  Westminster 
hall,  and  a  message  might  be  delivered  to 
them  then,  and  the  message  might  be. 
agreed  upon  this  evening,  and  might  be  • 
carried  to  the  Lords,  aluiough  the  Com^ 
mens  should  not  be  sitting  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  JDiindoi' naid,  that  he  diouU  not 
feel  himself  encoura^d  to  expect,  that 
any  suggestion  from  him  would  induce  the 
mind  of  the  House  to  differ  Irom  the  opi- 
nion they  had  expressed  yesterday.  -  But 
he  ^ould  now  make  another  experiment,* 
and  move  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Lords  to  reouest  farther  time.  He  then 
moTedy  "  Tnat  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
I^ords,  to  acquaint,  their  lordships,  that 
the  members  of  this  House,  appomted  to 
manage  the  impeachment  against  Warren 
Hastings,  esq.  will  be  unable  to  proceed 
on  Monday  next  in  their  reply  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  esq. 
and  therefore  to  desire  that  their  lordships 
will  allow  further  time  for  that  purpose.' 
'  Sir  John  Ingleby  moved  the  standing 
order  of  the  House  that  strangers  should 
withdraw.  Strangers  withdrew  accordingly. 
After  a  debate  cm  considerable  length,  the 
House  divided  on  Mr.  Dundas*8  motion : 
Tellers 

V-*- fMr.  Secretary  Dundas  -7    qo 
^"^*  iMr.  Anstruther    -    -    .J  *^ 

.xTr.—  IMr.RoUe   -    -    -    '    -1    a« 
;N*^"iMr.  Cawthome    -    -    .}   ^ 

.  So  it  was  resolved  b  the  affirmative ; 
and  lord  Carysfort  was  ordered  to  carry 
the  said  message  to  the  Lords. 

.  June  10.  The  Lords  took  the  message 
into  consideration,  and  agreed  to  proceed 
in  the  trial  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  the 
tiext  session  of  parliament. 

f  Mr.  WhkhreaJCs  CamjianU  of  a  Libd  on 
iht  Managers  of  the  Impeachment  against 
Mr,  Hasttngs].  June  12.  Mr.  Whmread 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
newspaper,  called  <<The  World,"  dated 
the  ^th  of  May,  containing  a  scandalous 
reflection  on  the  managers  appointed  by 
that  House  to  conduct  the  impeachment 
against  Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  there  stated, 
tmit  a  right  reverend  prelate  (the  Arch- 
bishop of  York)  had  said  <<  that  it  was 
<<  impossible  for  him  to  sit  silent,  to  listen 
1<  to  the  iliiberal  conduct  of  the  managers, 
^hat  they  examined  a  witness  as  if  he 
V  was  not  a  witness,  but  a  pickpocket; 
f  *  and  Uiat  if  Marat  or  Robespierre  were 
f<  there,  they  could  not  conduct  the  im- 
^  peachment  in  a  more  scandalous  manner," 
Ac.  This  was  highly  indecorous,  and  anin- 
ault  not  only  on  the  managers,  but  ako  on 
the  House  of  Commons  itself;  and  they 
couldnot  expect  the  House  to  think  highly 
of  tb^m,  jf  they  did  not  vindicate  their  own 


dimity,  and  take  such  stfcpa  as  migbt  leai 
to  the  punishment  of  the  propagators  o 
such  scandalous  calumnv*    He  c^ouM  hmn 
wished  to  have  confined  his  motion^  to  the 
person  who  uttered  the  words;  but  he  found 
that  ta  be  imposiiible,  and  that  lie  must 
move  for  the  prosecution  of  the  printer  of 
the  paper  in  which  they  were  reported. 
Indeed,  the  printer  had  thou^itiitto  m^e 
comments  on.these  words,  and  these  com- 
ments were  such  as  tended  to  justify  the 
language..    Here  Mr.  Whitbread  read  the 
comments,  and  contended  that  the  #ibaae 
ought  to  take  the  matter  up  9erioaa!y, 
both  with  regard  to  the  printer  and  the 
right  reverend  prelate ;   the  one  for  the 
comments,  and  the  other  for  uttering  the 
words.  That  the  archbishop  had  nade  use 
of  very  scandalous  expressions,  he  oodd 
prove ;  for  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of  pro- 
curing a  transcript  from  the  sh<»t-hand 
writer'snotestakenat  the  trial,  lliey  stat- 
ed, that  after  the  examination  by  Mr. 
Burke,  of  a  witness  on  the  85th  of  May,  the 
archbishop  had  said, "  Upon  my  word,  my 
lords,  this  proceeding  is  intolerable  ;   the 
gentleman  at  your  bar  is  treated  hke  a 
pickpocket ;  and  if  Marat  or  Robespierre 
were  in  the  box,  they  could  not  cosidoct 
themselves  in  a  more  improper  manner 
than  1  have  often  witnessed  in  the  courK 
of  this  trial."    This  was  the  substance  et 
what  the  right  reverend  prelate  had  said 
Mr.  Whitbread  then  expatiated  on  the 
impropriety  and  Indecency  of  these  ex- 
pressions, and  called  upon  the  Hosse  to 
support  the  managers  and  their  own  d^* 
nity.    He  should  propose  to  address  his 
majesty,  praying  that  the  attorney-gene* 
ral  might  be  directed  to  prosecute  (be 
printer  of  this  paper,  and  then  to  institate 
an  inquiry,  in  rorra,  whether  the  words  si- 
luded  to  had  been  uttered,  when,  where, 
and  by  whom. 

The  Speaker  suggested  the  propriety  of 
following  precedent  upon  this  occcaaoo, 
and  referred  to  the  Joumabof  the  16di 
of  June,  1789,*  where  a  prosecution  had 
been  instituted  against  the  printer  of  The 
World  for  scanduous  reflections  upoathe 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Journals  beine  read,  and  the  paper 
now  in  ouestion  ddivered  in  and  read, 
Mr.  Whitbread  moved,  '<  That  the  said 
paragraphs  contain  matter  of  a  scandaloos 
and  libellous  nature,  reflecting  onlhecoo- 
duct  of  the  members  appomted  by  this 
House  to  manage  the  impeachment  gainst 
Warren  HastingSi  esq.  i 

•SeeVoLi8;p.  laa. 
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Mr.  Francii  Mid»  he  rose  to  second  the 
motion^  and  support  it  by  a  single  obser- 
▼atioii)  suggested^  perhaps,  by  resentment 
for  the  wounded  hoaourof  tte  House,  and 
of  a  particular  friend,  bat  ieadu^,  as  he 
thougfit,    to  reflections  duaterially  con«* 
necled  ivith  the  picsent  subject.     Brer 
since  I  have  been  concerned  in  the  trans- 
action of  public  affiiirs,  or  indeed  of  any 
other,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  and  prac- 
tice, taught,  me,  perhaps  by  instruction 
and  certainly  connrmed  by  habit,  to  turn 
every  thing  1  read,  or  hear,  or  see,  or  ob- 
serve in  the  transactions  of  life,  to  the  im- 
provement of  my  judgment,  or  to  tlie  di- 
rection of  my  conduct.  But  I  do  solemnly 
declare,  that  since*  I  have  had  any  know- 
led^  of  history,  or  any  acquaintance  with 
human  affiurs,  1  never  yet  received  such  a 
prudential  lesson,  as  that  which  is  convey* 
ed  to  me,  and  to  all  men,  through  the  me- 
dium of  my  right  hon.  friend  ( Mr.  Burke), 
by  the  fact  which  is  now  brought  before 
you.    It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into 
the  praise  or  blame  of  an^  thing  that  has 
been  said  or  done  by  my  right  hon.  friend, 
much  less  to  insist  upon  the  eminence  of 
his  abilities,  the  extent  of.  his  knowledge, 
or  the  persevering  application  of  his  facul- 
ties, to  every  subject  that  engages  his  at- 
tention.    The  extraordinary  endowments 
of  his  mind  are  too  well  known  to  require 
or  admit  of  illustration,  by  any  thing  I 
Gouki  say  of  him.     But  there  is  one  part 
of  his  personal  character  which  I  must 
take  notice  of,  because  it  immediately  con- 
cerns my  present  purpose.    It  is  the  well- 
known  character  of  my  right  hon.  friend, 
that  in  whatever  he  undertakes  he  does 
Bothing  by  halves,  but  every  thing  with 
finrc^  and  vehemence,  and  even  in  mat- 
ters of  less  importance  as  the  Italians  call 
it,  eon  amore.    He  may  be  right  or  he  may 
be  wrong ;  but  he  is  always  in  earnest. 
Quodamfue  vuli  valde  vult.    There  is  no- 
thing like  double  dealing,  or  hypocrisy, 
or  prevarication  in  his  character.    When- 
ever he  takes  part,  he  goes  the  full  length 
of  his  opinion.      You  know  the  worst  or 
the  best  of  him.  On  one  particular  sulnect, 
we  all  remember  with  what  zeal  and  ar- 
dour he  declared  himself.    Never,  never 
since  ranks  and  gradations  have  existed  in 
society,  has  there  appeared  in  the  world 
an  advocate  so  able,  a  champion  so  deter- 
mined, in  the  cause  of  the  upper  orders  in 
our  constitution,  as  my  right  hon.  friend. 
He  is  a  powerful  advocate  wherever  he 
lakespert^r    If  ever  there  was  a  useful  and 
ardeat  dofeeder  of nobOity,  of  prelacy,  of 


kieitoiiy,  it  is  he.  How  mark  the  return 
he  receives.  A  right  reverend  prekue,  a 
pious  archbishop,  a  judge  in  the  seat  of 
judgment,  a  spiritual  lord  of  parliament, 
in  the  face  of  Europe  and  of  the  worU, 
compares  my  right  hon.  friend  to  two  of 
the  most  abandoned  and  desperate  ruffians 
that  ever  disgraced  the  cause  of  demo- 
cracy—- to  Marat  and  Robespierre ;  and 
declares,  that  m^  right  hon.  friend  is  not  a 
bit  better  than  either  of  them.  Sir,  he  was 
a  wise  man  who  said,  «  Put  not  your  trust 
in  princes."  But,  afler  this  astonishing 
example,  I  think  that  man  must  be  infatu« 
ated,  must  be  a  fool  indeed,  who  shisdl 
hereafter  put  his  trust  in  bishops. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  said,  that  when 
men,  supposed  to  be  under  the  guidance 
of  reason  and  judgment  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, yielded  to  the  heat  of  their  passions, 
and  said  improper  things,  it  i)nly  proved 
that  they  haa  thefrailtics  of  other  men,  and 
oiight  to  acknowledge  it.  He  confessed 
that  when  he  came  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  case,  difficulties  occurred  to 
him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  House 
should  or  could  proceed.  He  had  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  the  managers  of 
the  impeachment  ought  to  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  House ;  and  he  was  glad  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  in  the  box 
when  these  unhandsome  expressions  were 
uttered,  had  behaved  with  such  modera« 
tion  as  he  did ;  his  conduct  was  very  no- 
ble ;  he  had  put  on  as  it  were,  a  deafness 
upon  the  occasion,  which  formed  an  admi- 
rable contrast  with  the  intemperance  of 
the  other  party.  But  although  this  was 
his  opinion,  yet  h^  did  not  know  how  the 
House  could,  consistently  with  its  dignity 
proceed ;  they  had  no  authentic  mode  by 
which  they  could  make  it  appear  upon 
their  records  that  the  words  were  uttered. 
This  complaint  should  have  been  made  in- 
stantly if  at  all.  Supposing  that  House 
should  complain  to  the  other  of  these 
words  being  spoken,  the  court  before 
which  the  trial  was  depending  had  ad- 
journed for  several  raontns ;  and  therefore 
no  proceeding  of  any  kind  at  this  time 
could  be  had  from  that  cour^.  With  regard 
to  the  paper  upon  the  table,  tlie  House 
might  direct  a  prosecution  against  the 
printer ;  and  then  were  they  sure  the  jury 
would  convict  ?  If  they  should  acquit  the 
prisoner,  the  dignity  of  the  House  was  so 
far  lessened,  because  it  would  appear  that 
they  were  more  jealous  of  their  honour 
than  a  jury  of  the  country  thought  they 
ought  to  be.     This  bad  bappenea  before, 
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and  no  firiend  to  that  Home  would  iriih  to 
860  it  agabi*  Howerer,  he  went  no  fiirther 
than  to  doubt  upon  the  Bubject,  and  if  any 
hon.  member  should  point  out  how  tfaie 
Hoiwe  oould  regularly  proceed  to  ^  Mfe 
point  in  vindication  of  its  honour  and  in 
support  of  its  managers,  he  should  be 
reaay  to  withdraw  all  his  objections.  But 
he  confessed,  as  the  whole  case  appeared 
to  him,  the  best  thing  the  House  oould  do 
at  present  was  to  take  no  farther  notice, 
tod  therefore  he  should  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn.  Perhi^  the 
present  discussion  might  have  a  good  ef- 
rect.  He  dared  say  the  right  reverend 
prelate  heartily  wished  he  hsd  never  ut- 
tered the  words  in  question,  and  the  right 
hon.  manager  gained  satisfaction  for  the 
insult  by  contemplating  on  the  advantage 
he  had  over  his  adversary  in  the  greatcon- 
trast  of  their  behaviour.  He  then  moved, 
**  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn.*' 

Mr.  Windham  said,  he  felt  as  strongly 
as  any  man  the  extreme  outrage  that  was 
committed  by  speaking  the  words  alluded 
to,  but  he  felt  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind 
whether  thepurpose  to  be  wished  would  be 
gained  by  the  present  measure.  He  con« 
curred  in  trustmg  that  the  ofensive  words 
uttered  had  been  followed  up  by  a  proper 
reflection  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  He 
agreed  also,  that  the  contrast  between  the 
interference  of  the  archbishop,  and  the 
calm,  manly  dignity  of  the  right  hon.  ma- 
nager, was  highl V  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter,  particidarlv  when  it  was  considered 
by  whom  the  words  were  uttered,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  and  the  dignified 
mode  in  which  they  were  received.  Taken 
altogether,  the  matter  must  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  feelings  of  his  right  hon. 
friend ;  and  upon  that  view  of  the  subject, 
he  felt  no  difficulty  in  acmiiescing  in  th^ 
motion  for  adjournment.  With  respect  to 
the  printer,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
comments  contained  in  the  paper  alluded 
to  were  as  scandalous  as  need  be ;  but 
then  the  printer  stood  in  a  situation  which 
although  it  did  not  lessen  his  criminality, 
ret  m^e  it  perhaps  unadviseable  to  pursue 
him,  for  he  was  much  less  criminal  than  the 
person  who  uttered  the  expressions ;  and  it 
would  appear  awkward  before  the  public, 
that  the  House  should  prosecute  the  lesser 
offender  at  a  time  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  suffer  the  greater  to  remain  unmo- 
lested ;  itwould  look  like  punishing  an  ac- 
cessary, and  forgiving  theprincipal.  These 
appeared  to  him  to  be  difficulties,  but  they 
werenot  points  upon  which  he-had  entirely 
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made  up  Us  mind;  they  appeared  to  hna 
to  furnish  an  apology  for  an  adjouniBe&t. 
However,  he  felt  so  stron^y  the  nrrrisilj 
of  supporting  the  managers  dbat  if  the  lun. 
gentleman  who  made  the  fint  nMtioB 
Mould  think  fit  to  persisyn  it,  he  iImhiM 
vote  with  him,  though  he  could  wiali  lor 
an  adjournment. 

Mr.  jBacriesatdyitwasnot  hia  inCentioa 
when  he  came  into  the  House  to  takeaoy 
part  in  the  present  question.     The  hon. 
mover  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  it  wasnotit  his  desire,  but  inob^ 
dienoe  to  the  impulse  of  Us  own  ftel* 
ingSy  thi^  he  had  brought  forwud  Ae 
business.    He  had  two  motives  for  rising 
at  present ;  one  was  to  nj,  that  after 
Ivfaat  had  passed  in  the  court  of  Kaig'a> 
bench,  on  the  trial  of  Stockdaie,  he  ne» 
ver  would  consent  to  order  anotlierpro> 
secudon  in  that  court  for  any  13id 
the  House   of  Commons.    The  Hd 
was  constitutionally  empowered  to  i 
by  attachment  every  breadi  of,  ita  own 
privileges,  and  ought  never  to  aufci  that 
power  to  be  taken  out  of  its  own  hands, 
nor   delegate  the  exercise  of  it  to  any 
court  whatever.    The  other  waa,  to  dfs 
clare  that  the  ends  of  justice  most  ne« 
cessarily  be  defeated,  if,  whilst  a  public 
prosecution  was  depending  in  a  coand 
law  competent  to  decide  upon  it,  another 
tribunal  was  suffisred  to  he  erected  in  a 
newspaper^  to  try  the  proaecutotv,  mis- 
lead the  judgment  of  the  nation,   and 
poison  the  pmilic  mind  against  those  who 
were  labouring  to  bring  oflendara  to  jus- 
tice.   He  exprened  the  pleasure  it  eave 
him  to  find  that  the  forbearance  which 
marked   his  conduct  when  the   woids 
comphdned  of  were  used,  appeared  to 
meet    the   approbation    of  the   House. 
Forbearance,  he  said,  was  avirtoe  which 
he  hoped  he  should  always  be  aUe  to 
practise,  when  he  himself  was  alone  con- 
cerned ;  but  when  the  injuries  which  were 
to  be  avenged,  had  been  sustained    by 
others,  when  he  had  to  plead  the  canse 
of  oppreaied  millions  against  their  op- 
pressors, he  trusted  he  never  should  show 
the  smallest  degree  of  forbearance;  but 
that  he  should  be  found  to  give  full  scope 
to  the  passions  and  resentments  whidi  be- 
long to  the  prosecutors  of  wrongs  done  to 
the  public.    Such  passions  and  resent- 
ments were  hdd  in  trust  for  gi^eat  public 
purposes ;  and  for  these,  but  for  no  othor, 
would   he   ever   suffer  them   to  swa^. 
Against   the   right  reverend   prelate  m 
question,  he  had  not  th«  least  personal  re* 
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.•entmenty  on  thedontniry  he  could   find 
excuaes  for  htm  in  his  age,  and  in  the 
impatience  raierally  attendant  upon  it. 
As  to  the  acTvice  gitren  him  by  an  hon. 
friend  not  to  put  his  trust  in  princes  or 
biabmsy  he  woald  assure  his  hon*  friend, 
that  he  never  would  put  trust  in  princes  or 
in  people,  in  the  high  or  in  the  low,  but 
in  Him  alone,  by  whose  authority  he  was 
desired  to  put  no  trust  in  either.    He 
said  he  should  not  vote  at  all  upon  the 
subject,  and  came  to  the  House  diiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  rcnpeatin^  his  protest 
against  committing  the  privileges  of  that 
House  to  any  tribunal  under  Heaven,  ex- 
cept its  own. 

The  SoUcUar  General  entreated  the 
House  to  be  cautious  in  ordering  prose- 
cuti<Mi8  to  be  carried  on  by  the  attotne^- 
-general:  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
them  to  be  aware  of  the  dlfficuky  and  in- 
convenience which  attended  such  prose- 
cutioos. 

Mr;  Fox  said,  he  felt  himself  in  an  un- 
pleasant sttuation  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject now  before  the  House,  not  agreeing 
exactly  with  any  gentleman  who  had  spo- 
ken. If  the  doubts  expressed  by  the 
right  hon*  secretary  could  be  provea  to  be 
well  founded,  he  should  feel  no  difficulty 
in  assoitinff  to  the  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment ;  but  lie  thought  these  doubts  ought 
to  be  considered  a  good  deal  before  the 
House  determined  that  they  were  well 
founded.  With  respect  to  the  short-hand 
notes,  he  doubted  whether  they  cotdd 
fiurly  be  deemed  evidence  upon  which  any 
person  should  be  convicted ;  upon  a  for- 
jner  occasion  he  had  urged  a  variety  of 
objections  to  that  procealing,  but  he  was 
over-ruled  by  the  House.  But  let  the 
House  consider  how  that  matter  stood. 
"When  a  question  came  before  that  House 
for  the  censure  of  a  right  hon.  manager 
(Mr.  Burke)  for  what  he  had  said  against 
Mr.  Hastings  and  sir  Elijah  Impey  upon 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Nundicomar, 
the  short-hand  writer  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  asked  questions 
upon  his  notes  of  the  speech  of  tne  right 
mm.  manager  in  Westminster-hail  in  the 
prosecution  against  Mr.  Hastings  ;  upon 
the  evidence  of  these  notes  that  nght  hon. 
sentleman  was  censured  by  that  House.* 
Now,  a  question  arose  upon  this :  were 
the  notes  of  a  short-hand  writer  good  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  censure  a 
numager  of  the  impeachment    of  Mr. 

•See  Vol.  ar,p  1401. 


Hastings,  and  not  mod  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  him  from  a  gross  insult? 
This  was  not  all :  there  were  other  views 
in  which  this  subject  appeared  to  ham, 
and  they  were  more  ^neral  than  any  he 
had  yet  heard  upon  it,  and  upon  wnidi, 
he  should  be  sorry  the  House  would  not 
take  this  business  up  in  a  serious  manner. 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  ri^t 
hon.  manager,  it  was  what  he  highly  ap- 
plauded: whether  he  should  have  had 
temper  enough  to  conduct  himself  in  the 
same  way,  was  what  he  exceedingly 
doubted;  but  he  commended  that  rinit 
hon.  ^ntleman  for  his  conduct  upon  that 
occasion.— Having  said  this,  he  must  now 
observe,  that  he  looked  iaither  than  this 
impeachment,  and  felt  some  afmrehension, 
not  only  for  the  character  of  tnat  House, 
but  also  for  the  opinion  the  world  mi^ht  be 
led  to  entertain  of  the  constitution  itseH^ 
if  something  like  justice  did  not  appear' 
to  be  impartially  administered  in  this 
country  upon  the  subject  of  libels.  This 
was  an  eventful  yeap--a  great  many  libels, 
some  upon  the  constitution,  some  only 
supposed  to  be  so,  and  some  upon  other 
points,  had  been  brought  folrward,  and 
their  authors,  printers,  and  publishers 
had  been  sentenced  with  a  severity,  with  a 
degree  of  rigour,  of  inhumanity,  that  no 
danger  thathad  threatened  us  could  jus- 
tify, no  bad  or  false  representation  de» 
served,  no  calamity  to  oe  averted  even 
called  for.  Now,  if  it  should  go  abroad 
that  there  was  in  fact  a  principle  which 
guided  tiiat  House,  such  as  had  in  his 
hearing  often  been,  to  his  mind,  foolishly 
and  unconstitutionally  asserted,  that  tKe 
House  of  Commons  were  ready  to  re- 
sent an  insult  from  below,  as  they  im- 
properly termed  it,  by  which  they  meapt 
the  people,  and  that  they  were  ready 
to  overlook  an  insult  from  above,  by 
which  was  meant  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature— if,  he  said,  such  an 
impression  was  once  felt,  the  result  would 
be  a  conviction,  that  the  House,  in  all 
its  attachment  to  its  privileges,  proceeded 
to  exercise  diem  only  against  the  people ; 
and  that  with  regard  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature,  it  observed  a  servile 
complaisance.  He  had  often  had  occa- 
sion to  make  these  observations  upon  se- 
veral contests  with  the  crown;  and  he 
could  not  hdp  thinking  that  they  ought 
npw  to  be  renewed,  and  that  the  people 
should  have  as  little  reason  as  possible  to 
feel  the  truth  and  force  of  them.  Should 
the  case  be  otherwise;  he  should  tremble 
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for  the  fatd  of  the  constitution  itself.  He 
left  the  House  to  judce  whether  these 
observations  applied  at  all  at  thb  time,  when 
there  was  such  a  cry  for  supporting  the 
constitution.  The  House  would  remem* 
ber  with  what  readiness  some  of  the  peo- 
ple were  prosecuted  for  libels,  and  ask 
themselves  whether  the  words  here  spo- 
ken were  not  of  that  nature,  and  that  the 
only  difference  was,  that  in  this  case  the 
insult  came  from  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers?  With  respect  to  the  silence 
with  vhich .  this  matter  had  been  treated 
by  the  right,  hon  gentleman,  he  must  say 
he  approved  of  it ;  but  then  that  silence 
was  pr  no  avail,  for  who  could  dissemble 
from  liimself,  that  by  the  medium  of  news- 
papers it  was  become  a  public  thing,  that 
the  managers  had  been  grossly  insulted 
by  the  archbishop  of  York ;  not  the  ma- 
nagers merely,  nor  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  also  the  people  of  England, 
had  been  insulted  ^  If  the  House  were 
desirous  to  have  it  understood  that  the 
managers  were  not  to  speak  on  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  m  such  and  such 
terms,  and  that  if  they  spoke  freely,  the 
House  would  not  support  them  when  they 
were  thus  treated,  he  owned  he  thought 
they  were  hardly  treated.  When  the 
House  chose  him  as  one  of  the  managers, 
he  was  no  stranger  to  them :  they  knew 
his  way  of  thinking ;  they  knew  his  man* 
ner  of  speaking ;  if  they  expected  him 
not  to  speak  with  warmtli  and  with  as 
mudi  energy  as  he  was  able,  that  he  was 
not  to  describe  vice  in  the  most  odious 
colours,  and  that  with  an  express  view  of 
exciting  all  the  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion of  mankind  against  the  guilty,  they 
would  be  disappointed  while  he  continued 
to  be  a  manager:  he  therefore  had  no 
idea  of  being  compelled  to  conform  with 
the  fastidious  taste  of  any  peer,  who 
might  think  this  or  that  expression  un- 
gendemanly :  he  must  judge  for  himself, 
and  employ  the  words  which  appeared  to 
him  to  suit  the  subject  on  which  he  was 
speaking,  and  if  the  House  disapproved 
of  him,  they  could  remove  or  censure 
liim. — The  question  now  remaining  was, 
whether  the  House  should,  under  ^1  the 
circumstances,  proceed  to  do  themselves 
justice  ?  If  it  could  be  proved  that  that 
wftf  at  this  time  impracticable,  he  should 
consent  to  let  the  business  end  here ;  and 
upon  that  subject,  he  owned,  he  did  not 
feel  himself  entirely  convinced  by  any 
thing  that  had  been  said ;  the  inclination 
of  his  mind  was,  that  they  might  very 


well  proceed  aeaittst  the  printer,  and  also 
against  the  right  reverend  prelate;  and  as 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  general*  he 
confessed  that  when  the  privileges  of  that 
House  were  invaded,  he  thought  that  the 
House  alone  were  competent  to  decide 
the  question:  he  was  suie  thej   wouU 
never  be  safe,  or  of  permanent  existence, 
if  any  other  mode  of  procedore    was 
adopted.    With  respect  to  the  prtnter  of 
the  paper  in  Question,  the  punidunent  of 
him  was  not  nis  object  in  thb  business, 
nor  seventy  to  the  right  rererend  pidbte^ 
whose  character  in  many  respects  was 
highly  honourable,  ^ose  venmbk^re 
entitled  him  to  respect,  and  whsee  kte 
domestic  affliction  made  him  an  object  of 
condolence.    It  was  not  the  feeling  of  s 
personal  resentment  against  him  that  oc- 
casioned these  observations :  it  vras  a  con- 
sideration paramount  to  all  others  Car  s 
member  of  that  House    a  regard  for  the 
honour  of  that  House,  and  for  the  wdlr 
being  and  continuance  of  the  best  pxisci- 
ples  of  the  constitution.     Were   these 
words  applicable  to  him  personally,  he 
should  have  known  how  to  foi^ve  them 
long  ago,  if  asked  to  do  so.     But  he  must 
have  it  understood,  that  if  any  penes 
spoke  disrespectfully  of  the    managers 
upon  such  a  trial,  he  spoke  disrespectfullj 
of  the  people  of  En^and,  and  the  House 
of  CommoQs  were  obliged  to  stop  such 
'  language,  and,  if,  they  think  fit,  to  ces- 
!  sure  the  autlior  of  it.    He  believed  that 
I  no  judge,  in  any  of  the  inferior  couru  of 
this  kingdom,  would  have  sufered  suck 
words  from  one  party  to  another,  and  the 
Lords  oueht  to  have  censured  the  noble 
prelate  after  he  uttered  the  expressioa 
If  the  House  saw  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
ceeding, they  might  suffer  the  matter  to 
rest  as  it  stood :  he  had  given  his  opinioQ 
-—he  had  done  his  duty-^the  subject  he 
now  left  for  the  judgment  of  the  Houses 

The  MoHer  of  the  RolU  thought  it  wss 
impossible  that  any  proceeding,  so  &r  as 
regarded  the  right  reverond  prelate*  could 
now  be  carried  on  in  jany  regular  or  psi^ 
liamentary  form.  In  this  view,  and  as  he 
understood  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
press  any  motion  against  the  printer,  be 
would  vote  for  the  adjournment;  though 
had  any  separate  motion  against  the 
printer,  been  insisted  on,  he  mu&t  have 
given  it  his  support.  If  the  adjourmn^it 
took  place,  the  matter  would  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  JFrancis  observed,  that  as  aU  the 
proceedings  in  the  trial  were  taken  dow  n 
m  short-hand|  the  speech  of  ther^t  rev. 
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prelfite  would  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity. 

Tne  Master  of  the  Rolls  conceived  this 
speech  to  form  no  part  of  the  proceedings, 
and.  did  not  therefore  see  how  it  could  go 
down  to  posterity  as  forming  any  part  of 
tbese  proceedings. 

Mr«  Sergeant  Watson  thought  the 
House  would  act  with  little  re^d  to  its 
own  digfuty  if  it  took  any  step  m  a  matter 
of  tius  kind,  where  there  was  any  doubt 
as  to  the  success* 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  nothing  could 
lead  him  to  agree  to  any  compromise 
upon  the  subject,  except  tiie  argument  of 
feelihg;  but  he  trusted  the  motion  of  ad* 
joumment  would  be  withdrawn ;  for  other- 
wise how  would  the  matter  appear  upon 
the  journals  ?  His  hon.  fiiena  had  made 
a  motion,  that  the  passages  alluded  to 
were  a  scandalous  libel  upon  the  House ; 
and  if  this  motion  was  got  rid  of  by  an 
adjournment,  they  would  in  fact,  stand 
branded  by  their  own  journals.  If  the 
first  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  should  be 
agreed  to,  it  mi^ht  be  understood  that  no 
farther  proceedmgs  were  to  be  founded 
on  it. 

Mr.  WhUbread  said,  he  considered  the 
matter  as  an  insult  offered  by  the  House 
of  Lords  to  that  House,  if  he  had  had 
tile  support  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  he  would  certainly  have  followed 
up  the  matter  to  the  full  extent ;  he  had 
no  doubt  he  should  have  been  able  to 
prove  that  the  words  were  spoken,  and  by 
irhom ;  and  hesaw  np  difficiuty  in  the  way 
of  adopting  such  measures  as  might  vin« 
dicate  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  could  not  agree 
to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  every  thing  he 
had  heard  had  confirmed  him  the  more  in 
his  ofMnioB  as  to  the  impropriety  of  pro« 
ceeding  fiuther  in  the  business ;  but  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  **  that  tiie  Housedo  now  adjourn," 
in  order  tp  move,  "  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned  for  a  fortnight." 

The  Speaker  said,  that  no  amendment 
could  be  made  to  the  question  of  adjourn* 
nent,  vditch  must  be  first  disposed  of. 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn,  the  House  divided. 


Tellers. 

v« « •  f  Mr.  Jenkinson    - 
^^^^1  Captain  Berkley 

\r    «  f  Mr.  Sheridan    - 
^OES  |j^  whitbread 
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So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Fo£s  Motion  for  the  Re^ 
establishment  of  Peace  with  France  J^  June 
1 7.  Mr.  Fox  roi»c  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  motion  respecting  the 
war  with  France  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  said  he  should  not  have  pre«- 
sumed  to  o^r  his  sentiments  upon  the 
subject,  if  circumstances  bad  not  required 
of  him  that  he  should  do  so:  He  arose^ 
therefore,  to  state  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  think  it  was  the  duty  .of  tint 
House  to  take  such  steps  as  might  testify 
a  change  of  opinion  with  reeard  to  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  as  applied  to  their 
former  votes  up<m  that  subject.  He 
hoped  no  person  would  be  so  uncandid  as 
to  sunpose  that  if  upon  that  day  he 
waived  the  consideration  of  those  points 
which  he  had  urged  upon  former  occa^ 
sions,  as  to  the  justice  and  policy  of  the 
war,  that  therefore  it  was  to  be  taken  for 
a  proof  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion 
upon  the  measures  which  brought  about 
this  unhappy  war.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  unjust,  and  he  trusted  no  gen- 
tleman would  draw  it.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  feel  that  if  he  waived  all 
these  topics,  it  was  because  he  did  not 
consider  them  as  necessary  to  the  illustnt- 
tion  of  the  arguments  he  had  to  submit  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  should,  there* 
fore,  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  for 
the  sake  of  argument  only;  grant  that 
the  present  war  was  a  just,  prudent, 
and  necessary  war,  a  war  entered  into 
for  the  interest  of  this  country,  and  for 
the  general  safety  of  Europe.  This  was 
the  broadest  wa^  in  which  he  could  lay 
a  foundation  for  argument;  and  upon 
principles  so  laid  down,  he  should  state 
why  he  thought  it  necessary  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, for  that  House  to  interfere  and 
to  give  its  opinion  to  Uie  throne,  in  such 
an  address  as  he  should  have  the  honour 
of  moving.  If  there  were  any  who  thought 
that  this  might  have  a  bad  effispt  upon  the 

Eoblic  mind,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  on 
is  port  it  would  not  be  intentional,  as  he 
was  of  a  different  opinion. 

He  had  always  understood  that  the 
grounds  of  the  present  war  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  were  principally  these :  first, 
the  particular  alliance  we  had  with  the 
Dutch,  attacked  as  they  were  by  the 
French :  secondly,  not  only  this  alliance, 
which  in  point  of  good  faith  called  upon 
us  to  act  sroiQ  a  regard  to  our  own  honour^ 
[3S] 
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but  also  on  account  of  the  interest  we  our- 
selves had  in  the  issue.  There  was  ano- 
ther ground  stated,  and  that  might  be  di- 
vided into  parts,  as,  indeed,  on  former 
occasions  it  bad  been;  he  meant  that 
wluch  was  stated  upon  the  general  footing 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  and*  the 
efiect  and  operation  of  the  spirit  of  their 
councUs.  These  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  undertook  the  present  war.  His 
object  was  now  to  show,  that  upon  none 
of  these  grounds  could  the  war  be  con- 
tinued. He  knew  he  mi^t,  and  perhaps 
he  should  be  told,  that  we  had  been  at 
considerable  expense  in  this  war  already, 
and  that  we  had  met  with  considerable 
success  in  the  prosecution  of  it  hitherto ; 
therefore  gentlemen  inclined  to  insist  upon 
these  points,  would  urge,  that  under  such 
circumstances  it  was  fair  for  us  to  say, 
that  we  were  entitled  to  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  we  had  sustained,  and  security 
against  future  danger,  or  that  if  we. had 
not  these,  the  war  should  be  followed  up 
with  vigour.  That  principle,  as  far  as  it 
regarded  the  situation  of  our  allies^  he 
did  by  no  means  deny ;  but  the  conti* 
nuance  of  the  present  war  for  indemnity 
to  ourselves  and  indemnity  only,  after 
the  real  object  of  the  war  was  gained, 
could  be  maintained  only  upon  prudential 
considerations.  Now,  taking  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  prudence,  he  should  wish  to  adc, 
what  could  we  promise  to  ourselves  from 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war?  What 
was  it  that  we  proposed  to  gain  ?  These 
were  all  the  erounds  he  should  have  to 
submit  to  the  House. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  should 
apprehend  from  these  premises,^  that  what- 
ever sentiments  of  indignation  the  people 
of  this  country  might  reel  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
France  (pretty  generally  the  indignation 
was  felt,  and  by  none  more  than  by  him- 
self), yet  he  believed  it  was  not  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  people  of  this  coun* 
try,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to 
insist  on  giving  France  its  old  absolute 
monarchy,  or,  mdeed,  to  insist  on  giving 
it  any  form  of  government  whatever,  or 
to  interfere  with  any  form  of  government 
that  might  be  fouad  in  tliat  country.  He 
thought  he  was  stating  nothing  more  than 
the.  general  wish  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  what  they  felt  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  that  the  object  of 
it  was  not  that  of  giving,  or  insistii^  on, 
any. form  of  government  to  France.  He 
stated  this  point  negatively^  because  it 


wovdd  tend  to  mdce  die  positiTe  part 
which  he  should  afterwards  snbtnit  the 
more  intelligible.  Wewerenottoreveage 
the  death  of  the  king  of  France,  at  leut 
we  were  not  to  go  to  war  for  that  prnpoae. 
Although  be  felt  as  much  as  any  pcrssa 
in  this  country  upon  that  melancholy  oc- 
caision,  and  he  believed,  that  in  this  cooeh 
try  at  least,  it  was  an  event  unanimonslv 
lamented ;  yet  it- was  not  for  Uiia  that  we 
went  to  war.     How  far  the  indignatioa  dt 
the  people  had  been  roused  upon  that 
topic,  it  was  unnecessary  for  htm  to  re- 
peat ;  it  was  sufficient  in  the  present  in- 
stance for  his  purpose  to  say,  it  was  not 
the  ground  of  our  going  to  war»  either 
insisted  on  by  the  most  sanguine  advocales 
for  themeasurcyorby  the  still higherandio- 
rityof  the  communication  fTomtbe  tfajooe. 
The  object  of  the  war  avowedly  wis^ 
to  preserve  Holland  as  our  ally,  and  to 
prevent  the  aggrandisement  <».Fiaaoe, 
which  was  said  to  be  formidable<Mi  aooooat 
of  the  sentiments  which  apposed  ta  ac- 
tuate their  councils.    There  was,  indeed, 
another  ground,  which  was,  that  tl^  French 
had  declared  war  against  OS.     Thatbeisf 
admitted  to  its  ^ull  extent,  would  go  only 
to  the  establishment  of  one  principle^ 
that  of  makmg  the  war  a  defensEve  war; 
by  a  defensive  war  he  cUd  not  naean  to 
describe  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  lor 
it  must  be  carried  on,  as  all  manlrind  koer, 
by  force  of  anns;  but  it  was  on  that  ac- 
count merely  a  defensive  war  in  principle, 
which  ceased  with  the  occasion  that  gave 
it  birth.    And  if  he  were  asked,  when  was 
the  time  he  would  put  an  end  to  sndi  a 
war  ?    He  would  answer,  when  we  ooold 
make  our  enemies  desist  from  canyiogon 
their  operations  against  us ;  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  an  indemnity,  if  indenn^ 
.  could  be  obtained;  always  keepingin  vicv, 
I  that  indemnity  was  also  a  point  to  be  go- 
I  vemed  by  considerations  of  prudence  aid 
I  discretion.    If,    therefore,    we    had  no 
ground  for  suspecting  that  France  had 
any  farther  means  'of  acting  hostilely 
against  us,  or  any  of  our  allies,  we  ooold 
not  justify  to  ourselves  the  continuance 
of  the  war  solely  upon  Ae  ground  that 
France   had   declared   war  against  us. 
When  we  had  put  an  end  totheaggressioo, 
then  was  the  time  to  put  an  ^d  to  the 
war  so  commenced.      WiUi  respect  to 
Holland,  our  ally,  he  must  observe,  that 
the  question,  whether  HoUttid  was  now 
safe  from  any  attack  from  France,  was 
easily  answered;   and  he  belfeved  that 
every  man  in  that  Housei  aod  every  man 
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of  inC^ligence  throughout  the  country, 

knew'  the  aDBwer  to  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Bat  whether  in  the  present  state  of  affiurs 

the  future  safety  of  our  allies,  the  Dutch, 

was  to  be  secured  by  our  pursuing  the 

war  in  conjunction  with  the  other  com* 

bined  powers,  was  a  question  not  easily 

ansvremL  in  the  same  way.    Hoir  far,  if 

this   war  was  countenanced  by  us,  the 

general  safety  of  Europe  would  be  pre- 

aetved,  was  a  topic  he  did  not  wish  to 

decide  upon,  because  it  afforded,  in  his 

opinion,'  a  prospect  that  could  not  be 

agreeable  to  any  man  who  had  the  least 

regard  for  the  principles  of  liberty— all 

he   meant  in  this  place   was,    that  the 

Dutc^^  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  at  this 

moment  sufficiently  fortified  and  guarded 

against  any  attack  from  France.    Was 

Uiere  a  man  thJa  day  in  the  country  who 

aerioualy  thought  that, 'with  regard  to 

Holland  and  to  us,  peace  could  not  be 

made  with  Fiance  with  perfect  safety? 

He  came  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  general  state  of  Europe  at  this  mo- 
menu  We  attacked  France,  because  our 
allies  were  attacked  by  her,  and  because 
we  saw  in  the  character  and  spirit  of  her 
councils,  views  of  her. own  aggrandise- 
ment«  Was  this  spirit,  and  were  these 
views  peculiar  to  France  i  Had  we  not 
vritnessed  the  same  spirit  in  other  powers 
of  BuK>pe^  Had  not  all  parties  in  that 
House,  had  not  all  the  people  of  this  coun* 
try,  concurred  in  detesting  the  conduct 
of   the  present,  combined  powers   with 

Xd  to  Poland^    Was  not  that  scene 
ieotly.  infesDOOs  i    Did  it  not  exhibit 
sufficient  tyranny,  oppression  and  breach 
of  fetlh?     Could  we. conceal  from  our- 
selves the  conduct  of  Russia  and  of  Prussia 
upon  that  subject^  <Were  we  to  partake 
of  the  mfaaiy  of  that  transaction  ?    God 
forbid  we  should  1 .  Let  us,  then,  ask  our- 
selves, with  all  the  indignation  we  natu* 
raUy  entertain  against  the  conduct   of 
France  on  many  points,  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  court  of  Berlin  and  the  court 
of  Petersbureh  in  their  invasion  of  Poland, 
and  afterwards  the  partition  of  it,  was  not 
equal  in  infamy  to  any  thing  that  France 
was  ever  guilty  of?    Upon  this  part  of 
the  subject  he  had  a  few  observations  to 
make  to  some  members  of  that  House, 
upon  the  alarm  they  expressed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  session,  at   the 
progrte  of  the  French.    What,  he  asked, 
did  these  gentlemen  now  feel  when  re- 
flecting on  the  conduct,  and  progress  of 
the  enqpress  of  Russia  and  tbe  king  of 


Pirussia?  Was  this  matter  of  alarm  to 
any  of  these  gentlemen  ?  Alas !  No.  It 
seemed  that  nothing  was  now  to  be 
alarming  but  French  principles.  Such 
were  the  horrid  effects  of  fear  on  account 
of  these  principles,  and  so  fer  had  it 
affi)cted  the  empress  of  Russia  and  the 
kinff  of  Prussia,  that  they  had  laid  hold 
of  Poland  in  the  panic.  He  beg^d  par- 
don of  the  House  for  introducing  any 
thing  ludicrous  upon  so  grave  a  subject  ? 
but  a  story  which  he  remembered,  ap- 
peared to  him  so  apposite,  that  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  reciting  it; 
A  person  detected  in  the  act  of  takm^  a 
watch  out  of  the  pocket  of  another,  heme 
accused  of  it,  confessed  the  fact,  but  said 
in  his  defence,  that  he  had  been  struck 
with  a  panic,  and  in  his  fright  he  had  laid 
hold  or  the  first  thing  he  could,  which 
happened  to  be  the  gentleman's  watch 
which  he  conveyed  into  his  pocket.  If, 
m  the  present  case,  Poland  was  the  first 
thing  these  g^eat  powers,  Russia  and 
Prussia,  could  lay  hold  of,  such  was  the 
effect  of  these  royal  alarms,  such  the 
conduct  of  these  panic-struck  sovereigns, 
that  in  the  spasms  of  their  fear,  uey 
could*  not  quit  their  hold,  and  havihg 
each  an  equal  right  to  retain  what  they 
had  .within  their  gripe,  most  equitably 
agreed  to  iUvide  uie  kingdom  between 
them !  .  Did  gentlemen  think  themselves 
happy  in  seeing  tlib  mode  adopted  to  re- 
sist. French  principles?  Was  this  con- 
duct less  dangerous  to  Europe  than  that 
of  the  French?  He  knew  many  reasons 
why  it  was  more  dangerous.  One  was, 
that  such  a  combination  of  despots  was 
carried  on  with  nx>re  secrecy,  than  in  the 
wild  state  of  a  democracy  was  possible  at 
anytime.  And  here  he  wished  to  know 
what  answer  gentlemen  would  give  him, 
if  he  asked,  whether  they  thought,  that, 
even  if  the  French  had  been  able  to  re- 
tain all  they  took,  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
it  would  have  been  more  dangerous  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  Europe  than 
this  division  of  Poland?  Or  that  now 
they  were  restored,  and  supposing  theni 
to  be  under  the  condition  they  stood  in 
by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  whe- 
ther there  was  a  man  in  that  House  of 
opinion,  that  our  safety,  required  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  destructive  war  ? 

As  to  Savoy,  he  should  say  nothing  by 
way  of  comment  upon  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain:  he  believed  that  business 
had  been  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  without  any  thing  intended  to  be 
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done  bjr  Qs,  and  certainly  withimt  any 
promise  of  assistance  from  us  to  the 
pally  attacked ;  and  therefore  we  were 
not  involved  in  any  point  of  honour  on 
that  account.  He  had  indeed  been  told» 
but  he  had  no  means  of  arriving  at  real 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  that  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  us  at  that  time, 
and  that  oUr  answer  on  that  occasion 
amounted  to  a  flat  negative.  In  short, 
he  wished  to  ask  gentlemen  who  heard 
him,  whether,  from  all  the  drcumstanoes 
{fut  together,  rdative  to  this  war  at  this 
moment,  peace  might  not  now  be  ob- 
tained fi-om  France,  even  with  the  resti- 
tution of  the  king  of  Sardinia's  domi- 
nions? But  he  should  think  it  hard  if 
this  country  was  bound  to  insist  upon 
auch  terms.  It  might  be  ask^d  of  him, 
whether,  after  we  had  spent  millions  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  present  war,  and 
considering  the  situation  we  are  in  at  the 
preaent  moment,  and  likewise  that  the 
convulsion  and  distraction  of  the  French 
make  it  improbable  they  would  be  able 
to  proceed  without  destruction,  we  should 
make  peace  ?  He  would  answer-— Yes. 
He  did  not  think  but  that  some  indemnity 
might  even  now  be  obtained  from  our 
arms  in  the  West  Indies;  but  he  called 
for  peace  as  a  matter  of  prudence  on 
our  part,  under  all  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  were  surrounded.  And 
here  he  came  to  the  melancholy  part  of 
the  argument;  fot  although  no  views  of 
commerce  could  justify  the  continuance 
of  any  war,  after  the  s^^gression  that  pro- 
voked it  was  at  an  end,  yet  views  of  com* 
nerce  might  induce  us  to  conclude  a 
peace  as  soon  as  we  had  obtained  the 
object  for  which  the  war  began,  in  all 
cases  where  our  honour  was  not  at  stake, 
even  although  the  terms  were  not  such 
as  we  might  originally  have  expected. 

And  now,  he  must,  however  reluctantly, 
come  to  the  present  situation  of  thtE 
country.  The  desperate  sUte  of  the  dis- 
ease might  be  judged  of  ftom  the  nature 
of  the  remedy  which  they  had  lately  been 
called  on  to  apply;  and  here  he  would 
desire  them  to  ask  every  man,  whether 
peace  at  this  time  was  not  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  this  country 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view  >  Let  them 
ask  every  man  m  the  kingdom,  who  had 
«ny  commercial  dealings,  whether  the 
accounts  he  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  did  not  call  for  a  conclusion  to 
tills  war?  Let  tliem  ask  everv  roan  pos- 
ficsoed  of  the  smallest  information  upon 


the  subject,  whether  be  rver  heatd  af  a 
w^  more  destructive  to  the  comoierce  of 
the  country  than  the  pres^iC  ?  Let  them 
see  whether  almost  every  irasBufiicturaig 
town  in  the  kingdom  did  not  give  mekn* 
chiAy  proof  of  Ule  truth  of  these  le* 
flexions.  Whether  tlie  town  of  Man- 
chester, and  others  in  its  neighbourhood; 
whethtf  WUtshire,  and  aU  the  West,  did 
not  prove  the  same  thing  ?  Some,  wdeed, 
had  imagined  that  the  city  of  Nqrwicfa 
had  escaped  from  the  mischief?  But  he 
was  perfectlv  sure  that  if  his  hoou  fneod 
(Mr.  Windham)  who  was  iramedialely 
connected  with  that  city,  should  take  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  upoD  this  sub- 
ject, he  would  acknowledge  the  trath  of 
these  assertions,  although  he  had  reason 
to  fear  he  would  differ  in  the  conclusion 
he  would  draw.  Let  them,  however,  look 
at  the  real  state  of  affiurs ;  let  them  ao« 
knowledge,  that  a  continnanoe  of  wMt 
might  brmg  the  greatest  cafanAiea  i^oa 
us.  Let  them  not  ask  themsdves,  what 
indemnity  they  ought  t»  have  of  France ; 
but  what  France  lud  it  in  her  pow^  to 
bestow?  What  Europe  had  to  bestow 
upon  Great  Britam  that  would  reoom- 
pence  her  for  the  shcick  thai  wi^  be 
given  to  her  commeree  by  conthining  the 
present  war* 

He  knew  there  were  many  wbo  main^ 
tained,  that  the  present  war  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  present  coaunercial  enbar« 
rassments  of  this  country;  he  did  not 
agree  with  those  opinions.  But  supqposing 
iS&B  to  be  right,  he  wduld  then  say,  that 
whatever  was  tlm  cauve  of  our  djatresses 
in  that  respect,  we  could  not  look  with 
any  rational  hope  of  amending  our  condi- 
tion without  tne  advantages  of  peace; 
and  he  was  ready  to  dxpress  his  perfisct 
conviction,  that  ptat»  must  be  had  for 
our  recovery.  Taking  this  for  gcanted,  ss 
he  must,  he  would  asik,  what  it  was  that 
all  Europe  could  give  us  by  way  of  ia« 
demnity  for  our  proceeding  ftither  in 
this  war.  What  was  it  that  we  waw  now 
fighting  for  ?  For  our  religion  i  It  wss 
not  attacked.  For  our  constitution  ?  It 
was  perfectly  secure.  What  if  France 
was  distracted,  was  that  circumstance  of 
benefit  to  us?  What  if  we  made  kw  Uh 
morrow  for  France  ?  What  if  we  exacted 
indentoity?  What  had  she  to  give? 
What  had  Europe  to  give  to  Great  firi^* 
tain  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war?  He 
said,  he  saw  no  room  for  supposing  tint 
the  House  would  not  do  him  the  justice 
to  brieve  that  ha  did  not  ^eak  firm  any 
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party  waroith  upon  Ha^  subjeeu     He 
fought,  notwithg^ading  he  had  gene« 
rally,  the  miflfortiuie  to  differ  frcoa  the 
mi^rky  of  the  present  House,  that  they 
^^ouldjsee  upon  this  occasion  the  neces- 
sity of  concurring  with  him  in  expressing 
an  earnest  disposition  for  the  termination 
of  theivrar;  because  all  agreed  in  opinion, 
that  whenever,  the  object  of  the  war  ooiUd 
be   obtained  the  hour  of  peace  would 
arrive*    What  stood  now  in  the  way  of 
peace  ?    We  had  no  alliance  with  Austria 
upon  this  occasion,  nor  any  in  that  re- 
spect with  the  king  of  Prussia.    With  re- 
^;ard  to    Holland,   any  proposition  for 
peace  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Dutch. 
But  an  alliance  with  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia had  that  day  been  laid  upon  the  table ; 
in  that  alliance,  there  was  an  article  he 
waa  sorry  to  ieo,  by  which  we  engaged 
not  to  li^  doMi  apis  but  by  mutual  con- 
aeot ;  and  by  whidi  we  might  be  called 
upon  io  adopt  jtbe  prindples  of  the  court 
oi  Petersburgh,  in  .the  prosecution  of  the 
#ar  (  principles  in  themselves  at  all  times 
very  dangerousy  but  alarmingly  so  at  this 
time,  heoauae  we  might  be  compelled  to 
pursue  the  war  until  the  objections  of  the 
empress  were  all  removed. ,   With  respect 
to  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardmia, 
that  wasi  mora  direct  and  positive ;  but 
he  should  say  no  more  upon  these  topics 
at  this  time,  because  that  House  had  not 
yet  adopted  tbcm.    Another  point  re- 
mained..' 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  knew  the  difficulty 
which  had  been  oftdi  started  with  respect 
to  peace.  Upcm  this  a  question  had  been 
asked^  whether  we  were  to  treat  with 
France  in  its  present  state  ?  To  which,  he 
answered^  Yes.  With  himi  or  them  be  be  or 
they  whom  they  might,  we  ought,  and  ulti* 
matel^  must  treat,  who  had  the  govern- 
ment in  their  hands ;  of  this  he  was  sure. 
If  the  contrary  was  true ;  if  we  treated 
with  th^m  Qnly  on  a  plan  of  our  own,  a» 
to  a  fbrmof  government^  we  must  be  at  war 
with  them  until  we  had  beiten  them ;  and 
we  should  in*that  case  fight  with  them 
until  they  sh(mld  obtain  a  leffally  estab- 
lished government.  Good  God!  what  was 
there  m  their  proceedings  that  made  us 
look  for  an  established  government  among 
them  ?  What  reason  had  we  to  expect 
that  event  to  take  place  i  When  and  how 
were  we  to  enforce  it  ?  Let  them  suffer 
the  penalties  of  their  own  injustice— let 
them  suffer  the  miseries  arising  from  their 
own  confusion — why  were  the  people  of 
England  to  su&r  because  the  people  of 
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France  were  ui^ust?  Wlnr  w^  every,  mai^ 
in  jEnglandtobea  sufferer  because  the  peo- 
ple of  France  were  in  confusion^  and  that 
top  when  France  had  no  power  to  aonoy  us,! 
and  when  we  could  conclude  peace  with 
safety  to  ourselves  and  to  oar  allies  ?  If 
we  were  determined  tp  say,  we  would  no^ 
make  peace  with  the  French  until  they  had 
a  form  of  gjDveroment  of  which  we  should 
approvay  that  would  amount  to  saying, 
that  we  would  dedicate  to  them  i^  form  oi 
government}  and  if  that  had  been  avowed 
at  tlie  begtiming  he  waa  e<nifident  tha 
House  would  never  have  entered  int0  the 
war  at  all ;  and  although  it  waa  his  maje»« 
ty*s  undoubted  pverogjative  to  commence 
it  of  his  own  wiU,  yet  Ibe  Hpiise  woulcl 
have  rrfused  to  pie^e  itself  for*  sappliea 
to  earry  it  on.  If  he  was  asked,  with  wWa 
we  oould  have  signed  a  treaty  of  peaca 
some  time  ago  ?  He  would  answer,  with 
M .  h&  firan..  All  those  who  had  sup- 
ported this  war  had  agreed  that  peace,  if 
It  QOttld  be  obtained,  was  a  desitaUe  ob* 
jedit :  and  all  that  had  been  said  er  done 
by  the  National  Coaventien,  every  thing 
that  had  been  said-  or  done  in  the  city  of 
Paris*  demonstrated  this,  that  it  had  ever 
been  the  opinion  of  that  people,  that  a 
peace  with  this  countrv  was  the  most  de» 
sirable  of  all  obieots  for  .them  to  obtain. 
He  owned,  for  his  part»  the  necessity  of 
this  country  being  at  peace  with  the 
French,  and  he  was  convinced,  that  all  the 
people  of  England  would  see  it  in  the 
same  light  very  soon,  unless  they  were 
ready  to  say  they  would  pay  for  tlie  foUiea 
of  the  French.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  hear^ 
that  to  be  at  peace  with  a  people  we  must 
be  pleased  £rst  with  the  fbrm  of  their  go-» 
vernment.  He  knew  it  was  not  wise  to 
treat  in  general  with  those  whose  power 
was  unsettled.  This  applied  to  treaties  of 
alliance ;  but  when  peace  was  the  object, 
this  doctrine  was  not  to  be  admitted,  as^ 
otherwise,  we  might  be  at  war  for  ever. 

He  felt  a  considerable  deference  to 
others  in  speaking  on  parts  of  this  subject 
now.  From  what  he  had  seen  some  time 
aco,  he  knew  there  was  a  cry  in  that 
House  for  enteriog  into  this  war ;  but  he 
thought,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  period  when 
one  man  spoke  the  opinion  of  every  man 
in  this  country  upon  any  subject,  it  was 
now,  when  he  said  that  peace  was  an  ob- 
ject the  most  desirable  of  all  others.  He 
must  say,  that  every  measure  should  now 
be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  this  ruinous 
war.  An  inmiediate  termination  of  it  was 
almost  the  universal  desire  of  the  people  of 
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this  country.  Whether  it  was  the  opinion 
of  that  House  or  not,  he  could  not  teU ;  but 
he  beUered,  that  his  opinion  upon  this  oc- 
casion was,  almost  witnout  exception,  the 
opinionof  the  public  He  didnotadvance 
this  upon  slight  ground ;  he  had  very  good 
authority  for  what  he  said,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  listened  to  with  the  attention 
which  he  was  sure  it  deserved. 

A  report  had  gone  abroad ;  how  true  it 
was,  he  did  not  presume  to  determine,  be- 
cause he  had  no  means  of  accurate  infor- 
mation ;  but  certainly  a  report  prevailed, 
and  he  knew  there  were  many  who  thought 
that  some  of  the  most  efficient  ministers 
of  the  crown,  sensible  of  the  distresses  of 
the  country,  and  the  absurdity  of  conti- 
nuing the  war,  were  at  the  present  mo- 
ment friends  to  peace ;  and  since  he  had 
considered  of  makine  the  motion  with 
which  he  should  conclude  his  address  to 
the  HousCi  some  persons  had  told  him, 
that  he  was  supported  in  his  opinion  upon 
this  war  by  some  persons  hi^n  in  his  ma^ 
jesty's  council.  Be  that  as  it  might,  he 
did  not  say  he  vrished  for  the  sanction  of 
this  or  of  that  man ;  he  hoped  that  who- 
ever ikvoured  that  opinion  would  be  em- 
boldened to  persist,  and  then  he  trusted 
the  crown  would  be  advised  in  the  cabinet 
to  put  an  end  to  this  war.  If  it  should 
be  so,  it  would  give  him  the  most  heart- 
felt satisfaction.  He  knew  that  the  opi- 
nions of  many  in  that  House  mi^t  be  an 
argument  for  changing  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet.  He 
therefore  thought  it  possible  that  by  dili- 
gence, his  object  might  be  gained.  He 
confessed  that  he  so  earnestly  desired 
peace,  and  saw  the  policy  of  it  so  strongly, 
that  if  there  was  any  one  of  the  council 
of  the  king  who  wished  forit,^duiteversi- 
ttiation  that  person  held,  and  if  he  said  he 
thought  the  continuance  of  this  war  dan- 
gerous and  wished  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
such  person  for  such  a  purpose  should  have 
his  support,  and  he  was  in  hopes  that  the 
motion  he  should  make  to-night  would 
strengthen  that  opinion.  He  was  the  more 
inclined  to  think  that  would  be  the  effect  of 
it,  from  experience  of  the  past.  We  all 
remember  the  American  war — a  war,  du- 
ring a  long  period  before  the  termination 
of  which,  uiere  was  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  not  only  Uie  House  of  Commons 
and  the  people  of  this  country,  but  also 
many  of  the  efficient  ministers  of  the 
crown,  wished  to  put  an  end  to.  Whe- 
ther that  was  the  case  as  to  the  latter 
part  in  the  present  case  he  could  not  tell 


but  this  he  would  sar,  that  whenerer  any 
minister  should  stand  forth,  and  regscdless 
of  theimprtesion  he  shoidd  malLe  upon 
the  party  on  whose  favour  he  niigfat  prin- 
cipally depend,  avow  his  senthnenta  upon 
this  subject,  let  it  be  the  righthon.  gentle- 
man opposite  to  him,  he  should  be  gfaid  to 
join  with  him  upon  that  subject,  and  aibrd 
him  all  the  cud  m  his  power.  The  Amen- 
can  war  was  an  awful  example  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  he  noped  we  were 
not  doomed  to  endure  another  such  eal^ 
mity.    He  must  once  more  call  man  the 
members  of  that  House,  to  exerciae  t&en* 
own  judgment  and  to  look  at  the  snail 
possible  advantage  to  be  gained,  and  the 
almost  inevitable  ruin  of  pursuing  tliia  war, 
and  then  act  with  courage,  and  pot  an 
end  to  this   dangerous  and  deatmctive 
measure.      He  hoped  and  trusted  they 
would  so  act ;  and  if  they  did,,  he  was  con- 
fident he  should  give  conaoUidoa  to  them 
by  the  measure  he  was  now  going  to  sug- 
gest.   He  then  moved, 
'« That  an  humble  Address  be  1 


to  his  majesty,  to  Jay  before  Ida  nuijes^, 
the  humble  representttiona  of  his  fiudifiil 
Commons  in  me  present  awful  and  mo- 
mentous crisis,  a  duty  which  they  leel 
themselves  more  especially  cadled  iqun  to 
perform  at  this  juncture,  as  a  loi^  and 
eventful  p^iod  may  probably  ^apae  be- 
fore his  majesty  can  aoain  have  an  oppor- 
t^mity  of  collecting,  &roQgh  their  lepie- 
sentatives,  the  real  sentiments  and  wishes 
of  his  people. 

<«  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  his  majesty's  &ithful  Conmioiis 
are  bound  to  declare,  that  they  concurred 
in  the  measures  necessary  to  carry  oa  tibe 
present  war  for  the  objects  .of  defence 
and  security,  and  for  those  objects  only. 

<^That  any  plan  of  aggnandsaBement, 
founded  on  the  present  dis^»»ed  situation 
of  France,  mura  less  any  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing among  the  Froich  people  any 
particular  form  of  government,  never 
would  have  had  their  concurrence  or  sup- 
port. 

«<  In  ekpressii^  these  their  sentiments 
and  opinions,  on  entering  into  the  present 
war,  his  majestv's  faithful  Commons  are 
sensible  that  they  are  only  repeating 
those  benevolent  declarations  which  true 
policy,  and  a  carefiil  attention  to  the  real 
mterests  of  the  British  nation,  induced  his 
majesty  to  useinhismostgtacious  q>eech 
from  the  throne,  at  the  b^^inniag  of  the 
present  session  of  parliament,  and  in  re- 
peated messages  to  this  House. 
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**  To  reoreeent  to  his  majesty,  that 
though  hiB  laithful  CommoDS  have  die  most 
perfect  reliance  on  his  majesty's  sacred 
word  and  promise,  solemnly  pledged  to  this 
countiy  and  to  Europe,  not  to  interfere 
in  the  mtemal  affidrs  of  France,  or  to  enter 
into  the  views  and  projects  of  other  pow- 
ers, who,  in  the  present  war,  may  be  ac- 
tuated by  motives  far  di&rent  from  those 
which  govern  the  conduct  of  his  majesty, 
yet  they  feel  it  to  be  their  indispensable 
duty  to  call  his  mmesty'smost  serious  at- 
tention to  someof  the  circumstances  which 
have  occurred  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  unfortunate  contest. 

<<  The  French  arms,  which,  after  a  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  Brabant,  had  threat- 
ened the  security  of  his  majesty's  allies 
the  States  General,  have  since  been  con- 
fined within  their  own  territor^r,  and  are 
now  occupied  in  defence  of  their  frontier 
towns,  aeainst  the  united  forces  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  allies ;  the  danger  appro* 
hended  from  the  former  conquests  and  ag- 
grandizement of  the  French  nation  appears 
therefore  to  be  no  longer  a  subject  of  just 
uneasiness  or  alarm. 

**  Some  of  the  powers  engaged  in  the 
confederacy  against  France,  nave,  on  the 
other  hand,  openly  avowed,  and  success- 
fully executed,  plans  of  domination  and 
conquest  not  less,  formidable  to  the  gene- 
ral liberties  of  Europe* — The  rapacious 
and  faithless  dismemberment  of  the  un- 
happy kingdom  of  Poland,  without  having 
produced,  as  ftur  as  it  appears  to  this 
House,  any  remonstrance  from  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  has  excited  in  his  ma- 
jesty's faithful  Commons  the  highest  in- 
dignatioif  at  so  daring  an  outraae  on  the 
ri^ts  of  independent  nations,  and  the  keen- 
est solicitude  to  rescue  the  honour  of  the 
British  government  from  the  suspicion  of 
having  concurred  or  acquiesced  in  mea- 
sures so  odious  in  their  principle,  and  so 
dangerous  in  their  example,  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  mankind. 

^*  The  severe  calamities,  which  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  this 
nation  has  already  experienced,  the  shock 
given  to  commercial  credit,  and  the 
alarming  consequences  which  the  failure 
of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  in- 
terest threatens  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
to  the  general  prospenty  of  the  country, 
cannot  have  failed  to  attract  his  majes- 
ty's attention,  and  to  excite  in  his  benevo- 
lent mind  a  sincere  desire  to  relieve  his 
people  firom  distresses,  a  termination  of 
which  they  cannot  hope  for  but  m  the 
speedy  re-establishment  of  peace. 


«  His  majesty'sfidthfulCommonsthere' 
fore  make  it  their  most  earnest  and  so- 
lemn request,  that  his  raalesty,  taking 
into  his  consideration  all  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, will  not  fail  to  employ  the 
earliest  measures  for  procuring  peace  on 
such  terms,  as  are  consistent  with  the  pro* 
fessed  objects  ^f  the  war,  and  with  that 
good  faith,  strict  justice,  and  liberal  and 
enlightened  policy  whidi  have  hitherto 
peculiarly  distinguished  *the  British  na- 
tion." 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend,  in  support  of  the  motion  which  he 
had  brought  forward,  had  assumed  and 
laid  down  what  the  obiects  were  which 
had  been  held  out  and  avowed,  as  the 
precise  obiects  of  the  present  war,  which 
objects  he  had  stated  to  be  now  attainable 
by  negociation,  if  not  already  attained: 
Sio  iisur  as  the  declared  objects  of  the  war 
regarded  Holland  and  Flanders,  he  had  no 
§[reat  fault  to  find  with  the  fiiimess  of  his 
nght  hon.  friend's  statement;  but  with 
respect  to  the  alleged  disavowal  of  any 
interference  as  to  the  internal  government 
of  France,  there  appeared  to  him  a  mani- 
fest error,  or  at  least  a  want  of  sufficient 
precision  in  that  statement.  He  was 
ready  to  admit' that  there  had  been  a  dis- 
avowal of  any  intention  on  our  part  to 
interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
in  France  any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  he  conceived  it  to  have  been 
an  avowed  purpose  of  the  war,  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  the  establishment  of 
such  a  government  in  that  country,  as  we 
might  with  safety  treat  with ;— we  were  to 
prosecute  the  war,  till  we  could  make 
peace  with  safety.  For  his  part,  he  waa 
yet  to  Icarn  any  principle  in  reason,  or 
any  rule  or  example  in  practice,  by  which 
a  country  could  be  called  upon,  at  the 
begining  of  a  war,  to  state  dennitely,  what 
were  the  precise  objects  of  the  war,  or 
what  the  precise  situation  in  which  it 
ought  to  desist  from  that  war  :  to  do  so 
would  be  truly  impossible,  because  much 
must  frequently  depend,  in  point  of  pru- 
dence and  propriety  in  tfiat  respect,  upon 
contingencies  during  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  His  right  non.  fnend,  however, 
having  first  assumed  this  as  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple, having  then  assumed  what  were  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  present  war--and 
having  also  assumed  that  these  objects 
are  attainable— had,  on  all  these  assump- 
tions, grounded  tiiis  conclusion,  that 
we  were  now  only  at  war  for  imdemni- 
fication^  but,  denying,  i^s  he  di^i  the 
t 
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premises,  he  could  not  possibly  join*  in 
the  coj^clusion.  In  this,  or  in  any  other 
war,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  state 
of  the  country  was  undoubtedly  one  con- 
sideration, and  ought,  in  every  thing  re- 
ffarding  it,  to  make  part  of  thecalcuhition; 
but  he  could,  by  no  means,  agree  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  present  state  of  this 
country,  with  respect  to  commercial  credit 
particularly,  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
war ;  he  certainly  thought  it  had  pro* 
ceeded  from  causes  distinct  from  the  war. 
^e  would  next  ask,  how  did  his  right  hon. 
friend  nud^e  Qut  his  position,  that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  war  are  now  attainable  by  ne- 
gociatioB  i  Were  that,  indeed,  once  ad- 
mitted) no  daub(  could  remain  upon  the 
subject ;  he  must,  however,  deny  that  the 
objects  of  the  war  can,  in  any  shape,  be 
said  %o  be  attained;  for,  without  security, 
they  cannot  possibly  be  attained.  Beingen- 
gilged  in  war,  the  object  of,  this  country 
miisl  necessarily  be,  not  merely  to  recover 
HpUand,  pot  merely  to  rescue  Flanders, 
h^%  also  to  guard  them  against  similar 
dangers  in  future.  His  right  hon.  friend 
had  spoken  of  alarms  with  some  desree  of 
ridicule :  in  his  mind,  there  was  a  degree 
of  confidence  equally  dangerous,  if  not 
much  ipore  so.  Dijtering^  therefore,  as 
he  did,  in  many  respects,'  from  his  rieht 
hon.  friend,  both  as  to  the  mischief  that 
was  pow  in  the  worldi  and  as  to  the  danger 
of  its  spreading  over  the  world,  it  was  im^- 

Sossible  for  him  to  agree,  that  the  present 
istracted  state  of  France  furnished  any 
security  on  which  this  country  either 
could  or  ought  to  place  reliance.  With 
respect  to  what  had  been  said  of  clamours 
for  peace,  perhaps  some  persons  might  be 
ready  to  jom  in  such  clamours,  whose  real 
objects  were  very  different  from  their 
pretence,  and  who  were  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  constitution  of  this  country: 
but,  be  their  motives  what  they  may,  he 
did  not  like  to  appeal  to  simple  illiterate 
persons  in  great  questions  ox  state ;  not, 
from  any  want  of  consideration  widi  re* 
spect  to  such  persons,  but  because  they 
were  really  incapable  of  forming  a  just 
opinion  upon  questions  which  were  ques- 
tions of  judgment,— particularly,  with  re- 
gard to  war;  however  clamorous  such 
people  might  be  from  their  distresses,  this 
ought  to  have  no  weight  in  deciding  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  war.  Now  were  sueh 
persons  liable  to  suffer  only  from  the 
effecu  of  war  ;r^manu&cturers,  for  in- 
stance, were  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of 
omplpyment  hjr  the  capriqe  of  fashion. 
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Besides,  sudi  jieople  would  prefer  their 
own  immediate  interest  to  the  future  good 
either  of  this  country  or  of  the  wrorWL 
Against  such  impressions  he  hoped  that 
House  would  be  guarded,  and  that  ihey 
would  act  upon  larger  views,  for  the  i»- 
terest  of  this  country  and  of  the  reaS  of 
Europe.     For  his  part,  feelii^  thmt  we 
have  now,  as  we  had  before,  every  thing 
at  stake,— that,  so  ftr  from  beii^  onear^ 
cessful  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  we 
have  hitherto  been  pronperous,*— aad  dm 
Aose  depredations  with  which  our  tiwde 
was  at  first  threatened,  have  psuaed  away, 
— feeling  also  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
combination  of  powers  sufficient  to  attain 
the  security  ainaed  at,  and  th^  almost  ia- 
possibili^  of  again  fbrming  such  combn 
nation,  if  once  cussolved,  he  most  consider 
an  attempt  on  our  part,  to  make  peace 
under  the  present  circiunstances,  as  next 
to  madness.    Were  he,  indeed,  to  coojeo- 
tore  what  must  be  the  wish  of  thoae  who 
not  only  approve  French  prinaplea,  bet 
wish  to  see  them  introduced  into  tha 
country,  he  would  su|n>ose  it  to  be  that 
this  very  motion  shouhi  be  adopted,  wfaiefa 
ha4  been  now  brought  forward  by  his 
right  hon.  friend.   He  had  not  oaualj  a 
doubt  of  the  puxitjf  of  his  motives,  bat  he 
was  sure  that  notlung  could  have  led  his 
right  hon.  friend  to  make  such  a  motioD, 
except  a  total  diffiarence  froxn  him  in  opi- 
nion, as  to  the  great  points  upon  whidi 
this  question  appeared  to  him  to  turiL 
He  begged,  however,  to  warn  the  House 
against  allowing  themsdvea  to  be  so  fir 
led  away,  from  a  desire  of  peaoe,  as  to 
dissolve  the  present  confederacy  until  it 
had  fully  attained  the  great  objects  for 
which  it  was  formed. 

Mr.  Burke  md,  he  was  dearoos,  on  so 
great  an  occasion,  to  ^ve  his  dear  and 
decided,  though  he  hoped  not  a  pertins- 
oious  and  obstinate,  optnibo.  He  con- 
ceived it  to  invi^ ve  a  question  whicb  would 
decide  for  ever  our  connexions  with  die 
continent-^the  question,  whether  we 
should  make  war  with  sdl  the  powers  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  make  peace  with 
Fiance  ?  That  House  was  called  upon  to 
send  up  an  address  to  the  throne,  con- 
taining a  most  bitter  invective*  against 
three  great  powers  of  Europe ;  and  what 
was  to  be  the  consequence?  Did  we 
mean  to  provoke  them  without  an  object  ? 
If  so,  it  was  an  idle  invective,  without 
meaning.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
business  of  Poland,  theughhebad  certainly 
formed  his  oam  opinion  i^on  it;  but  as 
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xAftMl  ufLff  that  it  was  a  womaDidi  proce^- 
in^  at  best,  to  rail  without  doing  more; 
And,  if  we  ilo  more,  we  are  at  war  with  all 
JEIurope.  He  niist  suppose,  however, 
tlaat  the  right  hoa.  g^Rieman,  whom  he 
vrouU  8us|)Mect  of  any  thing  rather  than  q£ 
weak  defies,  did  really  pro|)0ie  the  making 
skTk  attack  in  order  u>  restore  Poland.  On 
<hia  8«d)ject  of  Poland,  whatever  might  be 
bis  senkmieats,  he  should  tliink  it  wise  to 
hold  his  tongue;  for  was  it  possible  for 
Oreat  Britain  to  go  id  war  with  Austria, 
Ruaaia,  and  Pruaiia,  with  all  the  graa^ 
poirers  of  Europe,  with  no  ally  but  France? 
«nd  what  govern^nt  was  there  in  France 
with  whioh  we  co^d  form  an  alliance  i  He 
renenabered,  in  history,  when  Charles 
12lh  disposed  of  Poland,  and  gave  it 
aaother  kmg.  But  did  we,  on  that,  or  on 
other  similar  occasions,  caU  upon  France 
to  Assist  us  in  rescuing  Poland!  No. 
Fraoce  indeed  would  have  been  suffici- 
ently desirous  of  assisting  us,  bat  Great 
Britain  and  France  could  nat  then  attempt 
it ;  the  situation  of  Poland  rendered  any 
such  attempt  impracticable;  for,  with  ib- 
apect  to  us,  Polslnd  might  be,  in  fact,  con^ 
■idered  as  a  country  in  the  moon. 

But  what  is  the  line  of  conduct  we  are 
now  desired  to  follow  with  respect  to  diqse 
powapsB  with  whom  we  have  hitherto  acted 
in  this  war  ?  Shall  we  begin  to  desert 
then  in  the  first  moment  of  our  being 
called  upon  to  attack?  Shall  we  totally 
forget  what  thc^  have  done,  and  how  they 
fou^t  for  us  m  defence  of  Holland,  a 
couktrV'in  which  we  have  so  ereat  an  in- 
terest ?  The  dan^r  which  Uien  threat- 
ened Holland  was  formidable  indeed,  when 
attacked  by  M.  Dumourier,  no  mean  man, 
whom  he  was  rather  glad  to  see  as  a  guest 
here  in  I^ondon.  Of  hinuind  his  hundred 
thousand  sans  culatttes  the  Austrians  had 
cleared  Holland,  and,  in  doing  bo,  had 
ihed  Arrents  of  their  blood.  8ball  we, 
then,  now  sify  that  we  are  tired  of  the  war, 
at  the  very  instant  when  we  have  got  a 
glimpse  of  hope,  and  before  we  have  taken 
any  one  fortress?  For  his  part,  he 
fCMvobated  «ueh  shameful  perfidyv  But 
when  we  shall  have  excommunicated  ouf- 
selves  from  the  whole  bfad  of  Eurof^an 
severeigas,  in  order  to  tr^eat  with  France, 
we  can  have  no  security  whatever  for  the 
performaooe  of  any  treaty  on  their  part, 
which  can  be  equal  even  to  the  constancy 
or  consistency  of  a  single  individual.  He 
did  not  demy  the  ambition  of  the  severely 
Mwers  of  £iw»p^  but  the  question,  in 
ais  apUuan»  came  to  be^  which  was  that 
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power  whose  ambition  was  most  h'kely  tt> 
press  on  Great  Britain  ?  The  partition  of 
roLmd  might  possibly  be  made  so  as  not 
to  destroy,  or  even  to  effect,  in  any  great 
degree,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
The  king  of  Prussia  had,  indeed,  taken 
Dantaick,  and  he  waa  sorry  for  it ;  but 
had  ho  taJ^en  the  lives  or  the  property  of 
any  individuals  ?  He  hoped  it  woula  not 
be  conceived  that  he  approved  of  this; 
but  he  must  consider  the  different  conduct 
o£  France>  and  oppoq^  to  it  the  detestable 
principles  of  theur  infamous  decree  of  the 
15th  of  December.  He  had  not  heard 
that,  either  in  Poland  or  in  Dantzick,  any 
one  clergyman  had  lost  bis  living,  or  that 
any  man  had  lost  his  lifo  or  property. 

The  beginning  of  a  war  must  always  he 
the  most  expensive  part ;  and  yet,  after 
having  incurred  all  this  enormous  expense, 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  before  it  has  been  possible  to  de- 
rive any  fruits  from  it.  On  two  former 
occasions  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
censured,  in  strong  terms,  the  conduct  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exche<^uer  in  prepar- 
ii^  armaments,  without  domg  any  tning 
more ;  and  shall  we  now  desire  him  to  do 
so  a  third  time  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  said,  that  if  we  wait  till  thece 
diall  be  a  settled,  government  in  France* 
we  may  wait  for  ever.  But,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man himself  has  all  along  urged  this  pro- 
position, that  anarchy  cannot  last  long, 
while  despotism  generally  reiffns  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.    He  was  ac- 

auaittted  with  the  uncommon  powers  of 
le  right  hon.  gentleman's  mind,  and 
gould  not  without  shame  and  concern^ 
observe,  that  he  descended  to  such  d^- 
gcadinff  proposals,  and  was  reduced  to 
such  ime,  paltrv,  and  frivolous  arguments. 
Supposing,  nowever,  it  were  deemed 
prudent  to  break  off  all  other  connexions 
for  the  sake'of  espousing  the  interests  of 
France,  let  us  consider,  said  Mr.  Burke, 
the  possibility  of  negociation.  Supposing 
that  England  was  to  send  an  ambalssador 
to  the  sans  culottes  convention  to  make 
the  amende  honorablCf  in  a  white  sheet  at 
the  bar  of  the  meeting,  and  by  way  of 
approximating  to  their  system  of  aqua- 
liur,  confer  th^t  agreeable  and  honourable 
omceoQ  some  nobleman  of  high  rank,  how 
were  we  sure  U)at,  instead  of  a  respecttVd 
reception,  he  would  not  be  saluted  ^-Ar- 
mode  ile  $anterre,  holding  the  bloody  liead 
of  Louis  16th  as  an  example  to  all  sove- 
reigns ?  Woukl  you  next  have  him  apply 
L3T] 
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to  the  minister  Le  Brun?  Unforttmatelyy 
thepoor  fellow  isin  gaol,and  it  maybe  very 
uncertain  whether  they  would  consent  to 
grant  himia  day-rule.  Would  vou  apply 
to  the  minister  Claviere?  You  then  woald 
have  non  est  inventus  returned  upou  the 
back  of  the  writ,  for  it  seems  he  his  not 
to  be  found.  Would  you  have  recourse  to 
Roland !    Why,  he  his  not  only  in  gaol 

•  but  also  his  wife  along  with  him,  who  is 
said  to  be  the  real  minister.  The  wife, 
too,  may  be  inaccessible  ;  for  as  Roland 
Is  known  to  be  uxorious,  he  is  the  more 
likdy  to  be  jealous,*  and  would ,  not  per- 
haps readily  admit  the  visit  of  your  am- 

'  bassador.  Apply  to  Brissot,  who  has  so 
many  friends  in  this  country,  and  let  your 
ambassador  take  care  that  he  leaves  his 
watch  behind  him.  But,  ahis !  here  agam, 
Brissot  is  like  wise,  in  gaol,  bearing  a  re- 
petition of  that  sort  of  misfortune  to  which 
It  is  hoped  that  habit  may  reconcile  him. 
Pay  your  addresses  to  Egalite,  and  you 
wiU  nnd  him  in  his  dungeon  at  MaiteiUeSy 
sighing  at  the  reflection  of  those  hopes 

'  he  once  entertained  of  being  lieutenant* 
general  of  the  crown  of  France.    There 

'  then  only  remains  (continued  Mr.  Burke) 

'  my  celebrated  friend,  the  mild  and  mer- 
ciful Marat,  whom  a  negociator  might 

-  address  with  very  excellent  eflfect,  if  he 

'carried  credentials  or  recommendations 

*  from  me.  Such  is  the  list  of  sovereigns 
'  who  are  to  receive  the  submission  and 
'  amende  honorable  of  the  British  nation ! 

To  show  how  little  reliance  could  be 

'  placed  on  the  faith  of  those  rulers,  sup- 
posing we  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 

'  them,  he  read  a  long  extract  of  a  report 

'made  by  Brissot  from  the  diplomatic 
committee,  wherein  it  is  stated  as  dis- 
graceful to  a  free  people  to  have  any 
treaties  whatever,  especially  with  sove- 

'  reigns,  whom  they  compliment  with  the 
name  of  tyrants.  It  was  in  vain  to  say, 
after  all,  that  the  power  of  these  people 

'  was  not  formidable.  They  had  already 
evinced  it,  and  were  at  one  time  so  flushed 
with  their  successes,  as  to  order  one  of 

'  their  generals  to  advance  into  Italy,  and 
depose  the  poor  pope,  who  had  not  the 
power,  if  he  possessed  the   mdination, 

'  of  doing  thenr  any  injury.    The  truth 

'  was,  that  a  government  such  as  theirs, 
assisted  by  enthusiasm,  though  it  pro- 
duced nothing  but  misery,  anarchy,  and 
disorder  at  home,  had  still  the  malignant 
power    of    great     offisnsive    operations 

'  abroad. 
.  It  had  been  said,  shall  w©  interfere  for 


the  purpose  of  obtruding  on  the  Fieoefa 
whatever  ferm  of  government  we  didl 
think  fitting  for  them  ?  He  wns  of  opi- 
nion, that  no  country  could  force  a  parti- 
cular form  of  government  upon  anodicry 
but  that  all  received  such  a  one  as  w^ 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  caK^ 
most  adapted  to  their  situations.  Govern- 
roents  were,  in  this  instance  like  indi- 
viduals :  no  one  had  a  right  oftcieusly  to 
obtrude  with  his  advice,  or  undertake  die 
management  of  another's  affiurs ;  bnt  if  a 
man  were  guilty  of  the  moat  iodeceBt 
outrages,  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  murder 
his  wife,  to  starve  his  cJiildren,  or  to  bum 
his  habitation,  should  we  not  interfere  to 
prevent  attacks  upon  our  feelings  and  our 
safety  ?  He  remarked,  that  there  was  one 
grand  sophistry  that  ran  throneh  tin 
whole  of  the  right  hon.  genUemaB^i 
speeches,  namely,  that  we  nude  war  on 
France,  while  in  fact  she  made  vrar  apoa 
us,  and  that,  too,-  at  a  time  when  Dumoo- 
rier  was  affecting  to  treat  with  as.  He 
insisted  that  it  was  a  travelling  ddnsiom 
that  nations  were  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other :  for  if  any  nation  endeavoured 
to  confuse,  to  trample  upon,  violate  or 
despise  the  rights  of^  others,  the  interests 
of  human  society  required  that  all  should 
join  against  them.  If,  by  the  sobwrsioo 
of  all  law  and  religion,  a  nation  adopts  a 
malignant  spirit  to .  produce  anarchy  and 
mischief  in  other  countries,  it  is  the  right 
of  nations  to  go  to  war  with  tbem.  « in 
support  gf  this  doctrine,  he  quoted  the 
authority  of  Vattel,  who  lays  it  ^wn, 
that  if  one  nation  adopt  prindples  inio- 
rious  to  all  government  and  order,  sudi  a 
nation  is  to  be  opposed  from  principles  of 
common  safety.  This,  he  insisted,  was 
the  spirit  of  mnce ;  and  what  was  to 
keep  the  effecU  of  it  fh>m  Englasid?  War, 
and  nothing  else.  Until,  therefore,  we 
could  find  that  security  in  tlwir  pAidplls 
and  practices  which  could  alone  make 
peace  permanent,  he  would  never  agree 
to  prostrate  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  foot  of  any  National  Convention 
or  Jacobin  club  whatever.  He  again 
drew  a  picture  of  a  British  ambassador 
making  the  amende  honoraUe  before  the 
National  Convention.  To  this  end  he 
would  have  the  first  Uood  in  the  lasii 
sent,  to  make  the  amende  more  complete: 
there  he  should  stand  with  a  white  sheet 
on,  and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  all  the  ghastly 
regicides  in  rows  about  him,  the  president 
shaking  the  bloody  headiof  Louis  16th 
to  midce  the  amende  more  honJUe ;  which 
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bein6  accomplished,  Danton,  with  his 
biooayjaws,  would  give  him  a  civic  kiss 
in  token  of  adoption.  To  sudi  a  cere- 
mony he  could  never  agree,-  and  therefore 
he  must  resist  the  present  motion. 

Mr. Pfttt  rose  and  said; — After  what 
has  been  already  so  ably  urged,  I  do  not, 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  debate,  conceive 
it  necessary  to  speak  to  the  merits  of  the 
question.  The  almost  unanimous  call  of 
the  House  shows,  diat  on  that  point  the^ 
have  already  sufficiently  made  up  their 
nunds.  But  something  has  been  alleged 
on  the  general  grounds  on  which  the  mo- 
tion is  brought  forward,  and  particular 
allusions  have  been  made  to  me,  which  1 
cannot  allow  to  pass  over  in  silence.  The 
motion  has  been  introduced  by  the  right 
hoo.  gentleman  on  the  eve  of  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  session,  no  doubt  as  a  solemn 
expression  of  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  him  on  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
I  should  be  sorry  that  my  opinion  on  the 
present  occasion  should  be  at  all  equi- 
vocaL  I  do  not,  then,  hesitate  to  declare 
that  this  motion  is  in  itself  the  most  im« 
politic  and  preposterous  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  adopted,  the  most  contradictory 
to  those  general  principles  which  at  all 
times  ought  to  regulate  our  conduct,  and 
the  most  unsuitable  to  those  particular 
circ^unstances  in  which  we  are  now  placed. 
Such  is  my  opinion  of  the  nature  of  this 
motion,  which  points  out  to  us  a  line  of 
conduct  we  can  by  no  means  pursue, 
nanseljTy  to  make  peace  upon  terms  which 
even,  if  within  our  reach,  we  ought  not 
to  accept,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  only  cal- 
culated to  amuse  and  delude  the  people, 
by  holding  out  to  them  a  possftdity  of 
peace,  when,  in  reality,  »-peace  is  impos- 
sible, aq4  thus  serving  to  create  ground- 
less discontents  and  dissatisfactipn  with 
tiie  pvasent  situation  of  affiurs. 

Are  we,  t  would  ask,  in  pursuance  of 
this  motion,  to  be  content  merely  with  the 
French  relinquishing  those  conquests 
which  they  have  unjustly  made,  without 
either  obtaining  r^aration  for  the  injuries 
they  have  already  done  us,  or  security 
agamst  their  future  re]^tition?  There 
mi^t,  indeed,  be  situations  in  which  we 
might  be  compelled  to  adopt  such  a  con- 
duct. Against  necessity  there  is  no  pos> 
sibilitv  of  contending.  But,  indeed,  it 
would  be  rather  strange  if  we  should  do 
that  at  the  beginning  of  a  most  successful 
war,  which  coold  only  be  advisable  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  most  disastrous  one.  It. 
vojdd  be.  a  pxiodple  somewhat  newp.  if, 


when  unjustly  attacked,  and  forced  into 
a  war,  we  should  think  proper  to  cease 
from  ail  hostilities,  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
should  be  unwilling  to  support  their  attack 
and  go  on  with  the  contest.  Has  such 
been  the  case  in  any  of  the  most  favourite 
periods  of  the  history  of  this  country,  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  so  fond 
of  alluding  ?  Where  can  he  find  any  such 
principle  m  any  of  those  wars  which  this 
country  has  carried  on  in  support  of  its 
independence  ?  And  if  so,  what  is  there 
in  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Fi^^nch, 
the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  the  unprovoked  aggressors  of  this 
country,  that  should  require  any  other 
measure  to  be  dealt  to  them,  than  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  on  former  oc- 
casions to  afford  to  our  enemies  ?  With 
a  prospect  of  success  so  great  as  we  have 
in  the  present  moment,  are  we  to  grant 
them  an  impunity  for  all  those  designs 
which  they  have  so  unjustly  formed  and 
attempted  to  carry  into  execution  ? 
Would  this  tend  in  any  degree  to  remedy 
the  temporary  inconvenience  to  this  coun- 
try, which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
stated  as  resulting  from  the  war,  but 
which,  in  reality,  is  produced  by  colla- 
teral causes  ?  In  no  case  would  the  con- 
duct here  pointed  out  be  expedient.  But 
of  all  cases,  where  we  ought  not  to  stop 
merely  because  the  enemy  stops,  is  that 
where  we  have  suffered  an  injury  without 
having  either  obtained  reparation  or  se- 
curity. 

This  I  will  illustrate  by  what  is  at  pre* 
sent  our  situation.  And  first  1  will  ask, 
what  was  the  state  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  France,  previous  to  the  decla- 
ration of  war  on  her  part  ?  We  then  con- 
tended, first,  that  she  had  broken  a  treaty 
with  our  allies,  which  we  were  bound  to 
support:  secondly  that  she  had  engaged 
in  schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement, 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  general  security  of  Europe: 
thirdly,  that  she  had  entertained  princi- 
ples hostile,  to  all  governments,  and  more 
particularly  to  our  own.  In  consequence 
of  fdl  these  circumstances,  you  then  de- 
clared in  addresses  to  his  majesty,  that  if 
proper  satisfaction  was  not  obtained,  a 
war  must  be  the  consequence.  But  while 
this  was  in  agitation,  they  had  themselves 
declared  war,  and  been  guilty  of  a  sudden 
and  unprovoked  aggression  upon  this 
country.  Is  then  tmit  aggression,  the  ell-  * 
max  of  all  their  injuries,  to  induce  you  to 
aband(to  those  reasonable  views  of  satis- 
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faction  which  before  jcu  entefiained  ? 
The  necessity  of  security  against  those 
three  points. '  their  disregard  of  tueaties, 
their  projects  of  ambition,  snd  their  dan- 
gerous    principles,     certainly    becomes 
greater,  inasmuc  i  as  their  injuries  are  in-  | 
creased  by  the  aggression.     Tlie  Argu-  : 
ment  for  satisfaction,  instead  of  being  di- 
minished)  derives  greater  strength  from 
this  last  circumt^tance.    Indeed  if  we  were 
foiled,  we  might  then  be  induced  to  aban- 
don those  views  with  which  we  had  set 
out,  to  submit  to  the  hardship  of  our  fate, 
and  to  receive  such  terms  as  neceBsity 
might  dictate.     But  those  terms  which 
the  motion  prescribed  are  not  such  aa 
are  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  first  instance, 
b«t  such  as  are  only  to  be  submitted  to 
in  tlie  last  extremity.    The  question  then  { 
is,  whether  we  shall  now  court  calamity,  i 
whether  we  shall,  after  a  most  successftil  \ 
commencement,  yolnntarily  submit  to  all  | 
the  most  direful  consequences  of  faflure  j 
akd  defeat  ?    At  present  we  haye  both  t 
ngfit  and  interest  on  our  side.     S^all  we 
abandon  both  ?     Shall  we,  widi  the  neans  I 
of  doii^  ourselves  Justice,  pass  by  the  1 
most  repeated  and  aggravated  injuries,  j 
and  grant  peace  to  those  whose  unpro- 
vdceS  aggression  alone  compelled  vs  to 
arm  in  our  own  defence  ?  The  queltion 
resoives  itself  into  this  ;  shall  we,  frokii  a  i 
view  of  the  present  situation  of  the  beUi*  j 
gerent  powers,  risk  more  by  v^goronriy  | 
persisting  in  the  war  till  we  have  obtained  { 
Its  objects,  or  by  abandoning  it  withovt  j 
either  reparation  or  security?    I  sfatdl 
only  put  the  question,  and  leave  it  to  ytm 
to  decide. 

•  Ailow  roe  only  to  sobjmn  a  few  lemarics 
with  reference  to  some  poincb  'Org^  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  made  Lhe 
motion.  We  thought  it  necessary  in  the 
first  instance,  v^n  being  attacked,  to 
enter  vigorously  into  the  vrar.  Did  we 
^not  see  the  evils  which  tve  might  expect 
to  encounter  in  carrying  it  on  ?  Were 
we  insensible  of  those  calamities  with 
which  every  war  is  attended^  Have 
these  evils  and  calamities  turned  out  to 
be  greater  than  at  first  were  expected  and 
foreseen  i  On  this  point  I  shall  not  Defer 
you  to  the  inflamed  exai^erations  of  the 
right  hon.gentleman,  who  predteted  from 
the  war,even  in  its  commenceBient,  •every 
possible  calamity,  such  as  thenoGtahovn- 
ing  discontenu  at  home,  liie  total  atagna* 
tw^of  commerce,  and  iiitert*uptieti  of 
pabic  prosperity;  and  who  repretfented 
that  lis  infiiffiUe  oonseqiienee  tmftt  te- 


net to  dicck  the  schemes  and  repdae  te 
progress  of  the  enemy,  but,  on  die  oob- 
trary,  to  onifee  their  views  and  conceottate 
their  vigour.  •  No-^however  justified  I 
miffht  be  in  taking  this  statement,  I  Adk 
refer  you  only  to  the  more  nooderate  ap- 
prehensions of  those  who,  thcragh  eon- 
vinced  of  the  necessity  o£  the  war,  were 
not  insensiMe  to  its  dreadful  conae- 
quences.  These  apprehensiona  li^ipily 
have  been  disappointed,  and  the  very  re- 
verse of  those  calamities,  whidi  there  waa 
but  too  much  reason  to  dread,  has  taken 
place.  The  war  has  been  attended,  even 
in  its  outset,  with  the  most  briiliant,  rapids 
and  unexpected  sucoeas.  The  views  of 
the  enemy  have  experienced  a  most  effec- 
tual check,  and  every  circumstance  ooa> 
curs  to  fevour  the  hope  4>f  our  being  abfe 
completely  to  accomplish  every  ebject  of 
the  vrar.  Is  there  any  thing,  then*  in  this 
situation,  to  induee  as  to  abaadoa  oir 
views  of  reparation  and  security? — Are 
we  to  give  up  our  claims  of  aataaftidiaB, 
merely  because  we  have  been  beyond  ex- 
ample successful  in  repeiliii^  an  %mjaat 
Bttock  ?  To  urge  tfaispoiDt,  would  iadeed 
be  wasting  the  tkne  or  the  House. 

The  only  question  that  retnaioBi  is,  at 
wliat  period,  and  from  what  aititaetioa  of 
aibirs,  we  are  l»  obtain  that  repantion 
and  security  which  we  desire  ?  How  loag 
are  we  to  wait  for  these  objects  ?  Are  we 
to  place  them  upon  onrcumstaBoea  which 
may  never  happen,  ami  tlms  pursue  thoa 
ivraiout  any  possibilfty  of  attaiding  av 
end,  wtnch  Rray  be  the  case  if  we  look  ts 
the  estdMiahment  of  any  fiardcadar  go* 
vemment  in  France?  The  answer  to  liKse 
questions,  like  the  dc^ee  of  secunty  aoi 
reparation  to  be  obtained,  dcypoda 
cil^com^ances  of  comiiaHaoa,  I  de 
that  on  the  part  of  this  gonratnent 
was  no  intention,  if  the  cosntry  IhmI  nut 
been  attadced,  to  interfere  «n  the  inteMal 
affairs  of  Franoe.  This  was  <dearly  prav* 
ed  by  the  syslem  of  i«utiaiit^i»  oft  oar 
part,  so  stricthp  dbaerved.  Bet  liaiiii% 
been  attacked,  I  afihm,  that  theve  is  mk 
thmg,  either  in  the  afldresses  to  hia  smh 
jesty,  or  the  deotaratian  of  his  aenoai^ 
which  fxiedges  ws  not  to  take  advantage  ef 
any  interference  in  the  iMernal  aftdira  of 
F«Bce  that  may  be-necesnty.  i,  for  »r 
own  pevt^iepeat,  thatlihovejaiv^ioosoQa 
Ipiedge.  ido«otmQrtfaatit;#hhouta0f 
intenerenoeb  soffieient  security  and  wipo 
ration  oooftd  he  hlul  'for  «!»  vummj,  X 
wcould  not,iBthat«a8^te  < 
*wt  oodn  taidiitMi  ArbliB  I 
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and  allow  their   gorernment  to  remain 
even  upon  its  present  footing.      But  I 
consider  the  question  of  obtaining  these 
^vhiiethe  same  principle  that  now  prevails 
continues  to  actuate  their  government,  to 
be  eatremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
I  slioiild  certainly  think,  that  the  best  se- 
curity we  could  obtain,  would  be  in  the 
end  of  that  wild  unffovemed  system,  from 
which  have  resulted  those  injuries  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  guard.     There 
are,  however,  degrees  and  proportions  of 
aecurity  which  i|iay  be  obtained,  and  with 
which  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied ;    these 
iBOst  depend  upon  the  circumstances  that 
ahadl  amrwards  arise,  and  cannot  be  as- 
certained  by  any  previous  definition.    But 
when  you  liave  seen  yourselves  and  all  Eu- 
rope attacked-^when  jou  have  seen  a  sys- 
tems established,  viohitmg  all  treaties,  disre- 
jgardingali  obliirations,  and,  under  the  name 
of  the  rights  ofman,  uniting  the  principles 
of  usurpation  abroad,  tyranny  and  confusion 
at  home— you  will  judge,   whether  you 
ougiit  to  sit  down  wi^out  some  security 
against  die  consequences  of  sudi  a  system 
being  again  brought  into  action.      And 
this  security,  it  appears  to  ne,  can  only 
be  obtained  in  one  of  three  modes.    Ist, 
That  these  principies  shall  no  lof^r  pre- 
dominate ;  or  2dly,  That  those,  who  are 
now  engaged  in  them,  shall  be  taught  that 
they  are  inipracttcable,  and  convinced  of 
their  own  want  of  power  to  cairv  them 
into  execution ;  er  Sdiy,  That  the  issue  of 
the  present  war  shall  be  such  as  by  weak* 
e«ngtlieirpower  of  attack,  shall  strengthen 
ywir  power  of  resistanoe.    Without  these 
ym^  may  indeed  have  an  armed  truce,  a 
temporary  suspension  of  hoe^ilkies ;    bat 
no  permanent  peace ;  no  solid  security  to 
guard  you  aieamst  the  repetition  of  injury 
and  the  renewal  of  attack.      If  on  these 
pasAlB  we  have  made  up  omr  minds,  if  we 
afe  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  till 
we  shall  obtain  propa*  satisfaction,  and 
at  leaift  be  kble  to  pn»vide  some  security 
for  the  consinoance  of  peace,  the  present 
raotioA  can  only  tend  to  fetter  the  opera* 
tiona  of  was,  to  delude  our  subjects,  to 
gratify  the  lao^tts,  to  inflame  ^  dis*- 
cofljteneed,  to   discourage  our  aHiea  to 
stnengthen  our  enemies. 

WiMt  covdd  heihe  ttfeot  of  anynego- 
elation  lor  peaco  in  the  {iresent  mo- 
ment ?  It  is  netfnerely  to  the  chamcter 
of  Marat,  with  whom  we  would  have  Ur 
tretft,  fikftt  I  K)h}ect^  it  is  not  to  the  horror 
'Of 'tfiose  LiBfnes  wlifdi  havo  stained  their 
lagMiiuiVi  cnmas  in  wcfy  ffage  nng 


above  another  in  point  of  enormity ;  but 
I  object  to  the  consequences  of  that  cha- 
racter, to  theefect  of  those  crimes.  They 
are  such  as  render  negociation  useless, 
and  must  entirely  deprive  of  stability  any 
peace  which  could  be  concluded  in  such 
drcumstances.  Where  is  our  security 
for  the  performance  of  a  treaty,  where  we 
Imve  neither  the  good  faith  of  a  nation, 
nor  the  responsibility  of  a  monarch  ?  The 
moment  thatthe  mob  of  Paris  becomes  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  new  leader,  mature 
deliberations  are  reversed,  the  most  so- 
lenm  engagements  are  retracted,  our  free 
will  is  altogether  controlled  by  force.  In 
everv  one  of  the  stages  of  their  repeated 
levolutions,  we  have  said, "  Now  Ve  have 
seen  the  worst,  the  measure  of  iniquity  is 
complete,  we  shfdl  no  longer  he  shocked 
or  astonished  by  the  contemplation  of 
added  crimes  and  increasing  enormities.'* 
The  next  mail  gave  us  reason  to  reproach 
ourselves  wititi  our  credulity,  and,  by  pre- 
senting us  with  fresh  crimes  and  enormi- 
ties still  more  dreadful,  excited  impres- 
sions of  new  astonishment  and  accumulat- 
ed horror.  All  the  crimes  which  disgrace 
history  have  occurred  in  one  country,  in 
8  space  so  short,  and  with  citcumstances 
so  highly  aggravated,  as  outrun  thought, 
and  exceed  imagination.  Should  we  treat 
with  Maral,  before  we  had  finished  the 
negociation,  be  might  again  have  descend- 
ed to  the  dregs  of  the  people  from  whom 
he  sprung,  and  have  given  place  to  a  still 
more  desperate  villain.  A  band  of  lead- 
ers had  swayed  the  mob  in  constant  snc- 
cession,  all  resembling  in  guiH,  but  each 
striving  to  improve  uoon  the  crime  of  his 
predecessor,  and  swell  the  black  catalogue 
with  new  modes  and  higher  gradations  of 
wickedness — 

/Etas  parenlnm  pc^r  avis  ttriit 
Ko6  nequiores,  mox  datmos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorea. 

I  No  treaty  can  exist  on  dieir  good  fhith  in* 
dependent  oflheterms  of  peace.  Coiddthcy 
be  bound  by  engagements  more  solemn 
than  those  to  whicm  they  had  pledgedlhetn* 
sehi«e  in  return  for  our  neutridity  ?  What 
i^MTW  engagements  can  be  more  bmding,  or 
f^m  what  part  of  the  character  of  die 
leaders,  or  what  change  in  the  principles 
of  action,  can  we  expect  greater  good 
fmth,  or  stricter  attention  to  engagements 
thim  were  exhibited  by  their  predeees- 
,  SOTS  ?  To  madce  a  treaty  with  tlhem  wotdd 
be  only  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
braaking  it  off  before  it  was  ^finished,  or 
violttling  it  in  ks  teiy  t 
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But  if  the  motion  can  answer  no  good 
purpose,  can  it  answer  no  bad  one.  Might 
It  not  senre  to  encourage  the  French? 
What  the  right  hon.  gentleman  reserved  as 
the  last  part  ofhis  argument,  seemed  parti- 
cularly to  have  this  tendency ,  the  conclusion 
which  he  drew  of  the  necessity  of  a  peace 
from  the  situation  of  the  country.  If  we 
are  really  come  to  that  period  of  distress 
and  embarrassment,  that  peace  ypon  such 
terms  is  necessary,  we  must  indeed  submit 
to  the  decrees  of  Providence  with  the  re- 
signation with  which  we  would  submit  to 
the  sacrifice  of  our  independence.  If  the 
period  of  our  ruin  is  come,  we  must  prcr 
pare  to  meet  the  fate  which  we  cannot 
avert ;  we  cannot  meet  it  in  any  shape 
more  dreadful  than  that  which  is  proposed 
by  the  motion  ofthe  right  hon.  gentleman. 
But  our  situation  is  not  yet  so  desperate. 
With  respect  to  the  embarrassment  of 
credit,  ana  the  consequent  interruption  of 
commerce,  I  may  safely  sav,  that  none 
have  watched  it  more  carefuUy  than  my« 
self,  none  can  have  felt  it  more  anxiously. 
The  hon.  gentleman  states  the  means  of 
relief,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature, as  in  his  opinion,  a  proof  of  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  calamity.  For  my  part,  I  have 
formed  a  very  different  conclusion.  Hie 
effect  of  the  relief  held  out  by  the  legis- 
lature, even  before  it  was  experienced, 
was  completely  to  restore  confidence  and 
vigour  to  commerce— a  proof  that  the 
embarrassed  state  of  credit  was  only  tem- 
porary, and,  in  a  great  measure,  acci- 
dental. It  clearly  was  not  the  effect  of 
the  war  in  which  this  country  was  engaged 
but  was  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
continent,  where  the  war  had  previously 
subsisted,  and  where  it  had  taken  awa^ 
the  market  for  our  commodities.  This 
embarrassment  then  could  only  be  ascribed 
to  that  cause  which  had  produced  ^o  many 
other  calamities— that  destroying  spirit 
on  the  continent,  which  devours  not  only 
the  fruits,  but  the  seeds  of  industry — 
which  overturns  the  very  altar  of  society, 
and  lets  loose  upon  the  world  all  the  hor- 
rors of  anarchy  and  desolation.— The  ques- 
tion then  is,  whether  we  shall  persevere 
in  those  exertions,  by  which  we  may  at 
least  remove  this  inconvenience,  while,  in 
co-operation  with  our  allies,  we  strive  to 
remove  its  cause — a  cause  which,  if  not 
checked,  might  have  led  to  distress  and 
ruin  ?  The  present  motion,  by  magnifying 
the  inconvenience  which  we  have  sustain- 
ed into  a  calamity,  is  calculated  to  give  a 
&l4e  impressIoPi  ^d  give  to  whftt  at  most 


could  only  be  the  object  of  apprehensioii 
at  home,  all  the  mischievous  consequeoces 
of  a  real  distress  abroad.  It  is  calculated 
to  discourage  our  allies,  and  inspire  our 
enemies  wiUi  confidence. 

Having  thus  given  my  opinioo  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  there  are  some  al- . 
lusions  which  have  been  made  to  myself 
as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  which  1  am 
called  upon  to  notice.    I  have  only  to 
say,  that  if  ever  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man should  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
I  trust  that  he  will  be  better  informed  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  councils  of  other 
nations,  than  at  present  he  seems  to  be 
with  what  every  man  would  desire  to  hare 
some  acquaintance  with^those  €£  his 
own.    He  stated,  that  he  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  with  a  view  of  giving 
support  to  certain  opinions,   whi<:h  he 
understood  to  be  entertamed  in  the  cabi- 
net respecting  the  war.    If  he  brought 
forward  his  motion  from  any  motive  of 
personal  kindness  to  me,  I  liave  only  to 
request  that  he  will  withdraw  it.     riot 
having  lately  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
reading  newspapers,  I  could  not  easflv 
conceive  to  whom  the  hon.  gentleman  al- 
luded.   Indeed,  there  is  no  propositioa 
which  I  could  deem  so  impolitic  to  he 
brought  forward  by  any  of  his  majesty^ 
servants  as  the  present  motion.    If  there 
is  any  difference  in  opinion  between  me 
and  Uie  other  members  of  the  cabinec,  I 
can  only  assure  him,  that  I  am  the  moft 
determined  to  oppose  the  grounds  and 
principles  upon  which    that    motion  k 
founded.    The  question  is,  whether*  in 
conjunction  with  our  allies,  with  whom 
our  own  prosperity  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected, and  with  those  prospects  of  suc- 
cess which  our  situation  affords,  we  shali 
persevere  vigorously  to  oppose  those  de- 
structive   principles    with  which,    even 
though  baffled  at  present,  we  may  expect 
to  contend  to  the  latest  hours  of  our 
lives  ?  and  on  this  issue  1  allow  it  to  rest. 
I  have  spoken  at  much  greater  length 
than  I  at  first  intended ;  but  on  this  sub- 
ject, whenever  it  occurs,  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  keep  those  bounds  which  I 
had  prescribed  to  myself,  prompted  as  I 
am  to  enlarge  by  the  dearest  feelings  and 
principles  of  my  heart,  affection,  and  gra- 
titude to  my  so^reign,  and  that  duty, 
which  I  owe  as  a  xneaber  of  iihe  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Hus^ity  admitted  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  peace  at  piesent— but 
that  tide  thing  most  difficult? .  What 
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become  of  that  surplus  of  revenue  which 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  for- 
merly stated  as  sufficient  for  the  expenses 
of  die  w|ry  without  new  taxes  ?  Where 
were  now  the  weekly  accounts  of  increas- 
ing revenue }  Was  he  sure  that  he  could 
cairy  on  the  war  for  one  year  more,  with- 
out great  additional  taxes,  or  that  he 
could  make  such  taxes  productive  ?  He 
supported  the  motion,  as  tendii^  to  pre- 
vent those  evils  from  French,  principles, 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  so 
much  dreaded,  and  which,  in  his  opinion, 
war  only  could  produce. 

Mr.  I'itt  said,  he  could  not  flatter  him- 
self that  the  war  could  be  carried  on  an- 
other year  without  fresh  taxes.  The  re- 
venue for  the  last  quarter  was  certainly 
less  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  year  preceding ;  but  the  ditierence  was 
not  greater  than  had  occurred  in  years 
where  there  was  no  falling  off  on  the 
whole.  The  stagnation  of  our  trade  was 
owing  to  temporary  causes,  which  were 
daily  ceasing  to  operate.  He  was  san- 
^  guine  in  his  hopes  of  the  produce  of  the 
revenue,  because,  in  all  former  wars,  while 
we  had  a  superiority  at  sea,  our  trade  had 
increased. 

Mr.  Wharton  thought  the  minister 
^ght  to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  the  con- 
cnuance  of  the  war,  if  he  considered  the 
deficiency  of  the  rev^ue,  or  the  declin- 
ing state  of  our  commerce  and  manufac* 
tures.  He  was  convinced  that  the  coun- 
try was  unequal  to  support  a  war,  and 
he  should  therefore  support  the  present 
motion. 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pljrine  to  the  arguments  that  had  been 
urged  against  his  motion.  If  any  argu- 
ment against  attempting  to  make  peace 
was  to  be  drawa  from  a  supposed  kmd  of 
tatit  engagement  of  gratitude  to  the  em- 
peror for  his  assistance  in  saving  Holland, 
there  could«  be  no  end  of  the  war.  Was 
it  meant,  that  vf^  were^not  to  make  peace 
till  flU  the  •«  objects  which  the  emperor 
might  propose,  should  be  fulfilled  i  If 
that  was  the  fact,  he.wished  in  God's  name 
to  know,  Vhat  those  objects  were  ?  Were 
^  they  just  ?  Were  they  honourable  ?  Were 
they  to  the  flKivantage  of  this  country? 
No!  they  were  secret;  and  we  were  to 
spend  our  treasure  and  our  blood  to  sup- 
port that  nrince,  to  rob^he  elector  of  Ba- 
varia of  hff  territories.  The  emperor  had 
Joade  no  renundation  of  all  his  objects ; 
:and  since  this  court  was  to  be  drawn  in 
*to  co«opeffate  with  whatever  might  be  his 


views  against  France,  it  was  a  mockery  in 
ministers  to  disclaim  intentions  which  they 
meant  to  carr^  into  effect  indirectly  and 
circuitously,  if  not  openlv,  in  fietvour  of 
the  emperor.  With  regard  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  he  did  not  deny 
that  they  might  be  incompetent  judges 
on  the  present  question ;  but  though  they 
were  not  competent  judges  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  war,  they  must 
absolutely  pay  for  its  continuance.  Then 
let  us  give  them  reasons  for  the  measure ; 
let  us  not  delude  them.  But  could  that 
be  done  ?  No !  for  so  far  from  being  able 
to  tell  them  what  those  objects  were,  the 
House  had  not  inquhred  into  them  them- 
selves. As  to  the  character  of  men  now 
holding  the  government  of  France,  if  that 
were  to  be  ureed  as  a  reason  for  continuing 
the  war  while  they  should  continue  in 
power,  was  this  more  or  less  than  pro- 
claiminsy  that,  so  long  as  those  men  re- 
mained m  power,  we  would  continue  the 
war  to  punish  ourselves,  and  not  them,  for 
their  crimes  and  enormities?  This  de- 
claration, however,  was  much  fairer  than 
the  argument  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer :  for  he  had  asserted,  that  if  we 
could  obtain  reparation  and  security,  the 
form  of  government  in  France  would  be 
no  objection  to  our  making  peace,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  he  had  spoken  well.  But  he 
had  afterwards  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  of 
expecting  so  favourable  a  circumstance. 
If  ne  understood  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
right,  there  were  three  species  of  security 
on  which  we  might  rely.  The  first  waa 
a  change  of  power  in  France.  Was  that 
our  object  ?  If  so,  we  were  at  war  with 
France  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  a 
constitution.  The  second  was  to  arise 
from  the  persons  in  France  still  enter- 
taining  the  same  principles,  but  convinced 
by  the  chastisement  they  might  suffer  of 
the  inefficacy  of  attempting  to  catry  them 
into  execution :  but  if  our  arms  should 
prove  victorious,  as  a  supposition  of  that 
security  implied,  would  a  people  who  had 
thus  severely  si]^red  be  thus  easily  con- 
vinced ?  The  third  consisted  in  a  relin*- 
quishment  of  a  part  of  their  dominions ; 
and  if  such  were  the  object,  had  we  not 
already  obtained  that  species  of  security  ? 
If  we  must  possess  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
let  ministers  say  so ;  and,  extravagant  as 
the  declaration  might  appear,  it  would  be 
intelligible.  We  had  gained  that  species 
of  indemnity  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man wished,  by  the  capture  of  some  of 
her  We8t*lndia  islands.     Did  that  right 
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hoD.  gentleman  desire  to  prosecute  the 
war  wthefi  merely  that  he  might  be  the 
tool  to  serve  the  unjust  purposes  of  some 
German  prince?  In  the  course  of  his 
whole  argument  he  had  talked  as  if  this 
countiT  was  suing  for  peace.  Was  it 
suing  for  peace,  when  the  proposition  had 
first  come  from  the  enemy  ?  With  our 
miraculous  successes  and  armies,  would  it 
not  appear  more  like  making  an  offier  to 
grant  it?  It  would  not  be  mean,  but 
manly ;  not  base,  but  magnanimous.  An 
hon.  friend  ( Mr.  WindhamJ  had  asserted, 
that  asking  tor  the  object  of  a  war  previous 
to  Its  commencement  was  a  new  principle. 
He  begged  leave  to  give  that  position 
the  flattest  contradiction.  Whenever  war 
was  commenced,  it  had  been  usual  to  state 
some  object  on  which  that  war  was  to 
depend.  Was  a  dislike  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  rights  of  man  to  be  pushed  so  far,  that 
the  people  were  to  be  denied  the  right 
of  Icnowmg  why  they  were  to  suffier  the 
expenses  and  distresses  of  war  ?  One 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  to 
make  i)eace  with  Franoe  would  be  to  make 
war  with  our  allies:. but,  would  not  the 
example  of  overtures  for  peace  from  Great 
Britain  be  rather  likely  to  produce  a  ge-' 
neral  peace  on  the  continent  i  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  said,  that  our 
distresses  were  but  temporary :  he  hoped 
80  too.  He  believed  he  had  ukewise  said^ 
that  they  were  only  imaginary :  but  if  he 
were  in^^ned  t»  pledge  his  veracity  to«ny 
factg  it  would  be  to  the  direct  contrary. 
As  to  the  principles  of  the  French  revolu- 
CioB,  ins  opinion  remained  exactly  what 
he  had  before  stated,  though  he  saw  and 
detested  their  present  scandalous  perver- 
si4m.  The  extreme,  however,  of  their 
prmcii^es  in  favour  ^  democmcv  was  net 
worse  than  the  species  of  principfes  which 
he  had  heard  urged  in  favour  of  royalty. 
He  thought,  however,  that  of  all  the  ar- 
guments that  had  been  urged  against  roy- 
alty, none  was  more  erroneous  than  that 
most  popular  one  which  rested  on  its  ex- 
pense. The  expense  of  royalty  itself  was 
paltry,  and  not  worth  the  attention  of  a 
^eat  nation ;  but  if  the  public  were  to  be 
involved  in  the  expenses  of  a  war  for  ^be 
purpose  of  establishing  royalty  in  another 
nation,  it  was  enough  to  render  them  dis- 
gusted with  royalty,  and  would  give  the 
utmost  force  to  the  revolutionary  argu- 
ments on  that  subject.  If  there  were 
persons  among  us  who  wished  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  revolutionary  principles  in 
this  country,  he  believed  their  numbeiB 


to  be  very  &w:  to  no  description  of  men 
could  his  iNToposition  be  so  odious  as  to 
men  compo8in|r  a  party  of  that  kind.  It 
was  a  proposition  al^-orrent  to  their  prin* 
dples,  and  would  inevitably  oruah  taem. 
It  was  only  by  war  that  such  people  and 
such  principles  could  thrive.  On  the 
question  of  an  interfer^ice  in  the  kitenial 
concerns  of  France,  he  should  freely  de- 
clare his  opinioo.  Ite  thought  that 
such  an^if^erferenoe  ought  not  to  be 
the  objecHif  this  country ;  but  that  if  it 
were  necessary  as  a  means  of  obtaining  our 
object,  it  ought  not  to  be  disclaimed.  He 
had  now  done  his  duty.  He  had  atteoopted 
to  check  the  torrent  of  that  calamitj 
which  the  present  war  had  too  fatally  pro- 
duced, ana  should  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  his  motion. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  spoke  in  &voiir  of  the 
motion,  contending,  that  so  far  fronsi  ope- 
rating as  a  provocation  to  the  allied 
powers,  in  a  manner  dangeroua  to  Great 
Britain,  it  was  calculated  to  restore  peace 
again  to  Europe*  The  distresses  of  the 
manufacturers  he  asserted  to  have  beea 
produced  by  the  war,  and  to  have  every 
api>earaQoe  of  being  rendered  progressive 
by  its  continuance. 

Mr.  Drake  aaid,  that  to  make  peace 
with  France  would  be  to  declare  eunil^ 
with  every  power  in  Eurc»e.  He  believH 
all  the  members  ofthat  Iloaae  to  a  mas, 
willed  for  a  speedy  andhttftaurable  peace. 
But  £&t  us  to  make  peace  with 
would  be  to  declare  wax  againat ' 

Sir  #r.  D<Men  objected  to  the 
on  the  ^ound  of  its  being  prematuie*  It 
neferred  to  treaties,  which  eould  not  be- 
come proper  objects  of  approbatjop  or 
disapprobation,  until  they  wore  cencJudeiL 

The  House  divided : 
Tellers. 

Treaty  toiih  Hesse  Caud'^Ctmvewtiaa 
jodth  Russia — ^md  T^aty  tfoth  Sordiadiul 
June  17*    Mr.  Secretary  Duadas  nteaen- 
ted  to  the  House,  by  his  Majesty  a^  com-  ' 
mand,  the  following  Papers : 

No.  I.—Treaty  between  His  Migest^  antf 
the  LandgraV^  of  Uesse  Casael, 'atoned 
at  Cassd  Sie  lOth  of  April  lf»3. 

Be  it  known  to  those  whom  itmay^con- 
cern,  tbat^his  m^esty  the  king  of  OreaS 
Britain,  and  fab  serene  highnass  the  land* 
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^pra^ve  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  consideratioa  of 
tlie  strict  ties  which  unite  the  interest  of  their 
respective  Houses^  and  bavins  ju(%e4  that, 
in   the  present  situation  of  affairs,  it  would 
contribute  to  the  reciprocal  welfare  of  Great 
]^ritaio  and  of  Uesse,  to  cement  and  streng^h- 
jen»  bjf  a  new  treaty  of  alliance,  the  connexion 
iHrhicb  subsists  between  them;  his  Britannic 
msyes^,  in  order  to  regulate  the  objects  re- 
lative to  this  alliance,  has  thought  proper  to 
send  to  Cassel  the  right  hon.  Thomas,  earl  of 
^Igi]^,  and  of  Kinkardioe,  baron  Bruce  of 
Kinross,  his  minister   plenipotentiary    and 
his  serene  high^ss  has  nominated,  on  bin 
Mrt,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  baron  Maurice 
x^ederick  of  Munchausen,  his  actual  minister 
of  state,  privy  councillor,  aqd  knisht  of  the 
order  of  the  golden  lion,  and  his  director  of 
the  college  and  treasury  of  war.  and  John 
Prancis  Kunckells,  privy  councillor  of  war; 
who,  being  furnished  with  the  neces8ai;y  full 
powers,  have  agreed  to  take  for  basis  of  the 
preseat  treaty,  the  treaties  which  were  for- 
merly concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
Hesse,  to  adopt  such  parts  of  them  as  may 
be  applicable  to  tlie  present  circumstances, 
.or  to  settle  by  new  articles  those  points  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  regulate  otherwise. 
Every  thins  which  shall  not  otherwise  be 
settled^  shall  be  deemed  subsisting  in  full 
force,  m  the  manner  expressed  in  the  abov^- 
mentioned  treaties  *.  and,  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  specify  each  particidar  case,  evei^  thing 
trhich  shall  not  appear  to  be  determined  in 
a  precise  manner,  either  in  the  present  treaty, 
or  in  the  former  treaties,  shall  be  settled  with 
equity  and  j;ood  faith,  in  conformity  to  the 
same  principles,  which  it  is  agreed  on  both 
sides  to  adopt  for  the  regulation  of  such  cases, 
whether  during  the  course  of  the  war,  or  after 
its  conclusion. 

I.— There  shall  be,  therefore,  in  virtue  of 
this  treaty,  between  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  his  serene  highness  the 
landerave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  their  successors 
and  lieirs,  a  strict  friendship,  and  a  sincere, 
firm,  and  constant  union,  so  that  the  one 
shall  consider  the  interests  of  the  other  as 
his  own,  and  shall  strive  to  promote  them 
with  eood  faitb,  as  much  as  possible,  and 
mutuiuly  to  prevent  and  remove  all  distur- 
bance and  injury. 

II.^AVith  this  view,  it  is  agreed,  that  all 
the  former  treaties,  especially  those  of  gua- 
ranty, shall  be  deemed  to  be  renewed  and 
con&mcd  W  the  prestnt  treaty,  in  all  their 
points,  articles,  and  clauses,  and  shall  have 
the  same  force,  as  if  they  were  herein  inserted 
word  for  word,  in  as  much  as  the  same  is  not 
derogated  from  by  the  present  treaty. 

III.— His  Huyesty  the  king  of  Great  1^ 
tain  desiring  to  secure  ibr  his  service  in 
Burope,  a  £dy  pf  the  trpops  of  the  serene 
l&nd^ve,  and  his  sereae  highness,  wishing 
for  nothing  more  thaa  to  give  his  majesty 
red  proofs  of  his  strong  attachment  for  him, 
^mt^  by  ^rUie  of  tw  articie^  to  Mep  in 
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readiness  fqr  Ihjs  purpose*  during  tiie  nace 

of  three  successive  years,  reckoning  from 
the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty, 
a  body  of  8,0!QO  men,  as  well  infantry  as 
cavalry  of  chasseurs,  including  officers.  This 
cofps  sha^l  be  completely  equipped,  furnishod 
with  tents^  and  all  necessary  eouipage;  in  a 
word,  shall  be  put  upon  the  best  possible 
footing,  and  nobody  snail  be  admitted  into  it 
but  men  capable  of  serving,  acknowledgieid 
as  such  by  the  commissary  of  his  Britannic 
majesty.  This  corps  shall  inarch  in  two  divi- 
sions: The  first,  consisting  of  4,000  men^ 
shall  be  composed  of  a  corps  of  infantry  with 
the  artillery-men,  and  of  a  regiment  of  ca* 
valry.— Formerly  the  signature  of  treaties 
preceded  for  some  time  the  period  of  tbe 
requisition  for  the  inarch  of  the  troops;  but 
as  in  the  present  circumstances  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  tbe  day  of  the  signature  of 
the  present  treaty  is  deemed  Xo  be  also  the 
period  of  the  requisition,  and  the  first  division 
of  4,000  men  shall  be  in  readiness  to  pass  in 
review  before  the  commissary  of  his  mtaii« 
nic  m^esty  on  the  Bth  of  next  month,  and  to 
begin  its  march  the  following  day  for  the 
place  of  its  destination. — ^The  second  division, 
consisting  also  of  4,000  men,  and  composed 
of  a  corps  of  infantry^  of  a  battalion  of  chas- 
seurs, and  of  two  reginients  of  cavalry,  sliaJl 
be  in  readiness  to  pass  In  review  the  6th  of 
June,  and  shall  be  ready  to  march  in  eight 
weeks,  from  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of  tbe 
present  treaty,  or  even  sooner,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble. These  troops  shall  not  be  separated, 
unless  the  cause  of  war  should  reouire  it,  but 
shall  continue  under  the  orders  or  their  Hes- 
sian chief,  under  the  command,  however,  of 
the  general  to  whom  his  Britannic  majesty 
shall  entrust  that  of  his  whole  army ;  and 
the  second  division  shall  only  be  conducted 
to  those  places  where  the  first  sliall  be,  un- 
less it  should  be  contrary  to  the  plan  of  op»> 
rations. 

IV. — Each  battalion  of  infimtry  of  this 
corps  of  troops  shall  be  provided  with  two 
field-pieces,  and  the  officers,  cannoneers,  and 
other  men  and  equipage  attached  to  them. 

V. — In  order  to  defray  the  exuenses  to 
which  the  serene  landgrave  shall  be  pvt 
by  equipping  the  above-mentioned  corps  of 
8,000  men,  his  majesty  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  promises  to  pav  to  his  serene  highness 
for  each  horseman  or  dragoon,  properly  armed 
and  mounted,  80  crowns  banco,  and  for  each 
fooVsoldier  30  crowns  banco:  This  levy^ 
roonev  for  the  first  division,  shall  be  paid  fif- 
teen days  aAer  the  signature  of  the  present 
treaty.  With  regard  to  the  levy-money  for 
the  second  division,  one-half  thereof  shall  be 
paid  en  tHe  8th  of  next  month,  and  the  other 
half  on  the  day  on  whicdi  the  second  division 
shall  begin  its  march.  The  levy-money  shall 
be  paid  for  the  same  description  of  persons 
for  vihpifi  it  was  given  in  the  former  alliances. 

VT. — Besides  what  is  stipulated  in  the  pre> 
ceding    article,  his   mayi^sty  the    king   of 
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Great  Britun  engages  to'^cause  to  be  paid 
annuallv,  during  the  three  years  that  this 
treaty  shall  last,  a  subsidy  and  an  half,  fixing 
the  sum  according  to  the  custom  established 
for  the  subsidies  in  the  former  treaties.  This 
subsidy  shall  commence  from  the  day  of  the 
signature  of  this  treaty;  and  it  shall  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  !2 2^,000  crowns  banco  per  an- 
num ;  the  crown  being  reckoned  at  fifty- three 
sols  of  Holland,  or  at  4«.  9d.  J  English  money. 
When  the  said  troops  shall  be  sent  back  b^ 
his  Britannic  majesty,  from  the  day  of  their 
return  into  the  territories  of  his  serene  high- 
ness, till  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  the 
subsidy  shall  be  continued  upon  the  same 
footing  of  2?5,000  crowns  banco  per  annum. 
The  payment  of  this  subsidy  shall  be  regu- 
larly mad6  \Tithout  any  deduction,  and  quar- 
terly, in  the  town  of  Cassel,  into  the  military 
treasury  of  the  serene  landgrave,  airthorizcd 
to  receive  it;  and,  in  case  that,  on  either  side, 
it  should  be  judged  expedient  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  corps  of  troops,  should  exceed 
eight  thousand,  the  subsiidy  shall  be  propor- 
tionably  augmented,  unless  it  shall  be  other- 
wise agreed  upon.  His  majesty  shall  conti- 
nue equally  to  this  corps,  the  pay  and  other 
emoluments  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month  in  which  it  shall  repass  the  frontiers 
of  Hesse,  and  arrive  in  the  territories  of  his 
serene  highness;  that  is  to  say,  Hesse  pro- 
perly so  called. 

VII. — With  regard  to  what  relates  to  the 
pay  and  allowances,  both  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, of  the  said  troops,  during  the  time 
that  they  shall  be  actually  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  agreed,  that,  as  long  as  they 
shall  serve  in  the  empire,  Ihey  shall  enjoy 
'  the  same  advantages  and  emoluments  which 
his  majesty  grants  to  his  German  troops,  ac- 
cording to  the  effective  establishment  of  the 
said  corps  of  troops,  at  the  time  of  their  being 
•delivered;  which  shall  be  verified  by  a  list, 
signed  by  the  respective  ministers  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  which  shall  have  the  same 
force  as  ir  it  were  inserted  word  for  word  in 
the  present  treaty.  During  the  time  that 
they  shall  be  employed  in  the  low  countries, 
.  they  shall  be  treated  in  the  above-mentioned 
respect  upon  the  footing  of  Dutch  troops ;  it 
being  unaerstood  that,  in  both  cases,  that  is 
to  say,  in  that  of  the  German  pay,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  Dutch,  the  allowances  shall  not 
be  inferior  to  what  was  granted  in  former 
wars;  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  war  should 
require  that  those  troops  should  serve  in  dif- 
ferent countries  upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
from  those  ab6ve-mentioned,  they  shall,  m 
that  case,  be  put,  in  every  respect,  <Jn  the 
same  footing  with  'the  most  favoured  of  his 
majesty's  auxiliary  troops.  If  it  shall  hap- 
pen that  they  should  be  employed  in  Great 
Britain  or  in  Ireland,  as  soon  as  the  notifica- 
tion in  such  case  shall  be  made  to  the  serene 
landgrave,  they  shall  be  put  on  the  same 
footing,  in  every  respect,  as  the  natwnal  Bri- 
tish troops.^All  these  allowances  for  those 


troops  shall  be  piid  into  the  nAilitarj  tro- 
sory  of  hb  serene  highness,  without  as? 
abatement  or  diminution,  in  order  to  be  dls- 
tributed. 

Vlll.-^If  it  should  unfortunately  happGU 
that  some  regiments  or  companies  of  tbe 
corps  above-mentioned  should,  by  any  acd* 
dents,  be  wholly  or  partially  ruined  or  cfcstrcj- 
ed,  or  that  tlie  pieces  of  artilieiy,  cw  otbr 
effects,  with  whicn  it  may  be  provided,  shoo^ 
be  taken  by  the  enemy,  his  majesty  the  kis' 
of  Great  Britain  will  pay  the  eicpeiKes  of  tbt 
necessary  recruits  ana  re-mounting,  as  sis 
the  value  of  the  s^d  field  artillery  and  efef  ^ 
in  order  speedily  to  restore  the  artillety,  np- 
nients,  or  companies,  to  their  former  state; 
and  those  recruits  shall  likewise  be  put  upot 
the  same  footing,  as  those  which  were  ftir- 
nished  to  the  Hessian  officers,  in  virtue  of  the 
5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1702,  in  order  iiat 
the  corps  may  be  always  preserved,  and  sest 
back  hereafter  in  as  good  a  state  as  that  k 
which  it  was  delivered ;  and  the  recruits  an- 
nually necessary  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
English  commissary,  disciplined  and  coa»> 
pletely  equipped,  at  the  place  ef  their  desti- 
nation, at  the  time  which  his  Britannic  sa- 
jesty  shall  appoint. 

IX. — It  will  depend  upon'  his  Britannic 
majesty  to  retain  this  corps  of  troops  in  his 
service  all  the  time  of  the  duration  of  thi? 
treaty,  tu  make  use  of  them  in  anv  part  of 
Europe  >vhere  he  may  have  occasion  for  them, 
provided  it  be  not  on  board  the  fleet,  from 
the  time  of  its  quitting  the  territories  of  tk 
serene  landgrave;  and  when  his  majesty  tbe 
kinc  of  Great  Britain  shall  think  proper  t& 
send  back,  the  said  troops,  he  shaU  dve  thrw 
months  previous  notice  to  his  seTenehiglmes^ 
and  shall  make  him  an  allowance  of  a  month's 
pay  for  their  return,  furnishing  them  also  vitb 
the  necessary  means  of  transport  gratis. 

X.  His  Britannic  majesty  promises  to  at- 
tend as  much  as  possible  to  the  safety  of  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  his  serene  hz«h- 
•ness,  and  to  direct  the  military  operations,  25 
much  as  circumstances  may  permit,  in  sucb 
manner  that  the  country  of  his  serene  high- 
ness may  be  covered  and  spared  as  much  ss 
possible.  If,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
precautions  which  shall  be  taken  with  thit 
view,  the  country  of  his  serene  highoes 
should  be  invaded*  by  the  enemy,  on  araxint 
of  this  alliance,  and  the  present  treaty,  bis 
Britannic  majesty  shall  endeavour  to  procure 
to  the  country  of  his  highness  the  landgnTc 
an  indemnification  proportionable  to  the  loss 
occasioned  thereby,  according  to  what  has 
been  formerly  done  on  similar  occasions. 

XI.  The  sick  of  the  Hessian  corps  shall  re- 
main under  the  care  of  their  own  physicians, 
'surgeons,  and  other  persons  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  command  of  the  ge- 
neral commanding  the  corps  of  those  troops; 

'and  every  thine  shall  be  granted  to  tfaem 
which  is  ^ranted  to  his  majesty's  own  troops. 

XII.  ^  Hessian  deserters  ehtU  be  fiutb* 
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fully  restored  as  ofVen  as  they  shall  be  disco- 
vered in  places  dependent  upon  his  Britanmc 
majesty. 

XIII.  In  consideration  th^t  the  artick  of 
recruiting  becomes  dail^  more  expensive  in 
Oermany,  on  account  ot  the  numerous  armies 
-which  are  there  kept  on  foot,  and  that  the 
vacant  pay  is  regarded  as  the  principal  fund 
to  defray  that  expense,  it  is  agreed  that,  at 
the  review  to  be  made  in  spring,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  by  the  commissary  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  the  corps  ought  to  be 
•complete,  or  the'pay  of  those  wanting  to  com- 
plete shall  be  retained ;   on  the  other  hand, 
the  pay  of  those  who  may  be  wanting  from 
one  Spring  review  to  the  next  shall  not  berc- 
taincu,  but  shall  be  allowed  without  abate- 
incnt  as  if  they  were  complete ;  and  instead 
of  \\  liat  was  formerly  paia  .for  recruiting,  in 
the  room.of  one  killed  or  three  wounded,  it 
is  agreed,  that,  without  distinctiou,  each  man 
furnished  shall  be  supplied  at  the   rate  of 
twelve  crowns  banco  a  head,  under  the  ex- 
press condition  however  that  what  is  here 
i^eed  on  shall  only  rc^rd  the  recruiting, 
voich  is  the  object  in  this  article. 

XIV.  All  the  expenses  of  transport  for  the 
troops,  as  well  for  the  men  as  for  their  cfifects, 
shall  be  defrayed  by  his  Britannic  majesty. 

XV.  The  ^situation  of  affairs  having   en- 
tirely changed  its  aspect  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  tins  negociation,  it  is  stipulated,  that, 
if  his  Britannic  majesty  should  find  that,  he 
has  not,  in  the  present  moment,  occasion  for 
the  above-mentioned  corps  of  troons,  and  that 
his  msyesty  should  countermand  their  march 
before  the  term  fixed  for  the  review  of  the 
first  division,  in  that 'case  his  majesty  shall 
be  bound  to  pay  to  his  serene^  higliness  the 
IcvY  money  for  the  whole  corps  of  8,000  men, 
and  a  double  subsidy  for  ohc  year  onl  v,  that 
is  to  say,  300,000  crowns  banco,  which  shall 
be  inst<^  of  the  different  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  above  fourteen  articles.    The 
payment  of  the  levy  money   shall  in  such 
case  be  made  on  the  8th  of  next  munth,  and 
that  of  the  subsidy  in  quarterly  payments  in 
one  year,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  treaty.     But  it  is  ex- 
pressly agreed,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  this 
article  shall  in  no  degree  suspend  cither  the 

E reparations  or  the  payments  which  it  has 
een  agreed  on  each  side  to  make. 
XVI.  This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  tlie 
high  contracting  parties,  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  shall  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.   In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersign- 
ed, authorized  by  the  full  \power  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  ot  Great  Britain,  on  one  side, 
aod  of  his  serene  highness  the  reigning  land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel,  on  the  other,  have 
signed  the  present  treaty,  and  have  thereto 
put  the  seals  of  our  arms.    Done  at  Cassel, 
the  10th  of  April  1793. 
fL.  S.)  Elgin. 
(L  S.)  Maukitz  Fred,  baron  de  Mun- 

CHAVSI-N. 

(LS.)  Jean  F&akcois  Ki^kckells. 


'  No.  II. — CowvFNTroN  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  signed  at 
]x>ndon  the  25th  of  March  1793. 

Their  majesties  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  empress  of  all  tlie  Russias,  equally 
convinced  of  the  importance  andadvanta&eto 
the  two  monarchies  of  the  extension  of  the 
commerce  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  be- 
tween their  respective  subjects,  have  acknow- 
ledged the  necessity  of  immediately  providing 
for  this  object  by  pfcliminary  stipulations, 
till  a  definitive  arrangement  for  a  treaty  of 
commerce  can  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  crowns.  For  tliis  purpose  they  have 
chosen  and  authorized;  viz.  his  Britannic 
maiesty,  the  most  illustrious  and  most  ex- 
cellent lord  William  VVyndham,  Laron  Gren- 
ville  of  Wotton,  one  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council,  and  his  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs ;  and  her  majesty  the  em- 
press of  all  the  Russias  the  most  illustrious 
and  most  excellent  loid  count  Simon  Woron- 
zow,  lieutenant  general  of  the  armies  of  her 
said  imperial  majesty,  her  envoy  extraordi- 
nary ana  ministej  olenipotentiary  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  ana  knight  of  the  orders  of 
St.  Alexander  Newsky,  of  the  militarv  order 
of  St.  George  of  the  third  class,  and  of  St. 
Vladimir  great  cross  of  the  first  class  ;  who, 
after  communicating  to  each  other  their  full 
powers  and  finding  them  to  be  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  Ibllowing 
articles : 

Art.  I. — ^The  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  concluded  at  St.  Petersburgh 
in  the  year  1766,  between  the  two  monar- 
chies, shall  resume  its  force  and  activity, 
which  shall  continue  in  all  the  clauses  and 
stipulations  during  the  space  of  time  hereafter 
fixed;  and  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
engage  to  employ  themselves,  in  the  interval, 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  securing,  in  a  per- 
manent manner,  whatever  may  tend  to  con- 
solidate and  to  extend  the  conuiierce  and  the 
navigation  of  the  British  and  Russian  sub- 
jects^ In  consequence  whereof  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  her  miyesty  the  empress  of  all 
the  Rubsiiis,  engage  and  promise  reciprocally 
to  execute,  observe,  and  accomplish,  in  all 
point*j,  the  above-mentioned  clauses  and  s(i-> 
pulations  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  as  if  they  were  inserted  here  word  for 
word,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
were  executed,  observed,  and  accomplishedf, 
before  the  year  1787,  being  the  date,  of  the 
expiration  of  the  said  treaty ;  with  exception 
only  of  those  alterations  which  are  aj^reed 
upon  by  the  present  act,  and  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  following  articles : 

Art  II.— The  college  of  commerce  being  no 
longer  a  court  of  justice,  law  suits,  and  oUier 
affairs  of  English  nin chants  establi'-hed  in 
Russia,  shall  he  jud.^ed  and  rcpilatcd  by  the 
tribunals  established  for  this  purpose,  lu  the 
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Mine  manner  as  is  practised  with  regard  to 
oiber  nations  who  have  treaties  of  c^nfnerce. 
In  return  for  wbich  the  Russian  subjects  es- 
tablished in  England  shall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  same  tribunals  before  which 
the  ai&irs  of  other  nations  are  broueht  who 
have  treaties  of  commerce  with  England. 

Art.  III.  —  Her  imperial  majestjr  of 
all  the  Russias,  in  continuation  of  the 
encouragements  which  she  has  uniformly 
granted  in  her  states  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation, of  British  sulgects,  engages  that 
they  shall  enjoy  in  her  ports  in  the  Black 
sea,  and  tlie  sea  of  Azoph,  all  the  advantages 
and  diminutions  of  custom  house  duties  which 
are  specified  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  edict 
preceding  the  general  tariff  of  the  year  1789, 
and  which  is  ef  the  following  tenor :  ^Al- 
though this  general  tariff  is  to  serve  also  for 
all  our  ports  situated  on  the  Black  sea,  and 
the  sea  of  Azoph,  we,  however,  diminish  in 
the  said  ports,  by  one  fourth  part,  the  duties 
fixed  in  this  tariff,  in  order  to  encourage  com- 
merce for  the  utilitv  of  our  subjects,  and  of 
the  nations  with  which  we  shall  stipulate  re- 
ciprocal advantages  in  this  respect,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  privileges  which  those  na- 
tions shall  grant  to  our  commerce;  excepting 
however  from  this  diminution,  the  merchan- 
ffize  Specified  by  name  in  the  present  tariff, 
as  liable  to  pay  the  same  duties  in  the  ports 
of  the  Black  sea  as  i6  the  other  custom-houses 
ofour  enipire,  as  also  those  for  which  the 
present  tariff  fixes  particular  duties  in  die 
ports  ofthe  Black  sea." 

Art.  IV.— The  present  arrangement  of  com- 
merce, on  which  their  majesties  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  empress  of  all  the 
(lussias  are  agreed,  and  by  which  they  con- 
firm the  whole  of  the  treaty  of  J  766,  the  al- 
terations above  agreed  upon  excepted,  shall 
subsist  and  be  obligatory  during  tne  space  of 
six  years,  this  term  being  fully  sufficient  for 
Cuming  to  a  definitive  agreement  on  ail  the 
stipulations  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce,  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate  and  to  extend  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  respective  subjects.  The 
high  contracting  parties  engage,  in  conse- 
quence of  tliis  act,  to  provide,  in  the  roost 
effectual  manner,  and  according  to  the  forms 
established  in  each  of  the  two  countries,  for 
tbe  entire  execution  of  all  that  is  stipulated, 
without  the  smallest  restriction. 

Art.  V. — His  Britannic  majesty,  and  her 
imperial  majesty  of  ail  the  Russias,  enga^  to 
ratifv  the  present  act ;  and  the  ratifications 
Shall  be  exchanged  within  the  space  of  three 
months,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done,  teckon- 
jnz  from  the  day  of  sijgnature. 

In  witness  whereof;  we,  the  under-signed 
plenipotentiaries  of  their  majesties  the  king 
pf  Great  Britain  and  the  empress  of  all  the 
Eussias,  have  sig:ned  the  present  convention, 
and  have  caused  it  to  be  sealed  with  our 
arras.  Done  at  London,  the  25th  of  March. 
1793.  ' 

(Sigaed)    (L.  S.)    Ghenville. 

(L.S.)     8.  COMTB    WOBOHIOW, 
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No.  III.— CovyKWTXOV  between  his  M&festr 
and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  signeid  it 
London,  the  85th  of  Match,  1793. 

The  persons  who  have  exercised  the  Mwers 
of  government  in  France,  after  having  pnm^ 
their  country  into  the  most  dreadful  misenes, 
having  adopted  towards  the  other  powos  of 
Europe,  measures  equaUv  unjust  and  ofts- 
sive,  conducting  themselves  in  thatrespeft 
fay  principles  incompatible  wiUi  the  aecuxit? 
and  tranquiihty  ot  dl  indejpendent  states, 
and  even  with  the  existence  ot  all  social  cider, 
and    having   actually  rendered    themselves 
guilty  of  the  most  unjust  and  injurioas  ag- 
mssion,  by  laying  an  embareo  oo  all  the 
British  and  Russian  ships  which  were  id  the 
ports  of  France ;  an  aggression  followed  bj  a 
declaration  of  war  against  his  Britanoic  ma- 
jesty,  and  his  ally  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces;  Uieir  majesties  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  empress  of  all  the  Riissbs, 
have  thought  proper  to  concert  together  upoo 
the  means  of  opposing  a  sufficient  barrier  to 
the  dangers  which  threaten  all   Europe,  ia 
consequence  of  such  principles,  views,  and 
conduct.    Their  majesties  have  therefore  au- 
thorized their  respective  ministers ;  to  wit, 
the  king  of  Great  Briuin,  the  must  iltixftricnis 
and  most  excellent  lord  William  Wyndhsm, 
baron  Grenville  of  IVotton,  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  and  his  principal  setre- 
tarjr  of  state  for  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs ;  and  her  majesty  the  empress  of  zfl 
the  Russias,  the  most  illustrious  and  most 
excellent  lord  count  Simon  de  Won>n/ow, 
lientenant-gedefal  of  her  imperial  majestr's 
armies,  her  envoy  extraordinary  and  mrni!»ter 
plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Great  Brttaia, 
and  knight  of  the  orders  of  St.  Alexander 
Newsky,  of  the  military  order  of  St,  George 
of  the  third  class,  and  of  St.  Vladimir,  ^ix^ 
cross  of  the  first  class;   who,  after  bavins 
communicated  to  each  other  their  respectrre 
full  powers,  have  agreed  to  the  followii^ 
articles: 

Art.  I. — ^Thcir  ma^sties,  in  conformitr  to 
the  ancient  ties  of  friendship,  by  which  ther 
and  their  august  predecessors  have  bem 
united,  and  which  tney  are  desirous  of  cdti- 
vating  and  extending  as  much  as  possible, 
will  exert  all  their  endeavours,  and  will  ecu- 
cert  toget)Mr  ultimately  for  assisting  and  sue* 
couring  each  other  mutually,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war,  in  order  to  procure  for  them- 
selves at  the  peace,  that  satisfaction  sod 
security  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect, 
and  to  guaranty  for  the  future  the  public 
tranquillity  and  security  of  Europe. 

Art.  II. — For  this  end,  their  majesties  en- 
gage to  employ  their  respective  force»,  as  far  as 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  fad 
themselves  shall  permit,  in  carrying  on  the  just 
and  necessary  war  in  which  they  are  engaged 
agjainst  France;  and  they  reciprocally  pro- 
mise not  to  lay  down  then-  arms  but  br  com* 
mon  coDsentp  without  having  obtained  resii< 
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tution  df  ftll  fh^  e(mc|%i69t»  which  Ytkbte  ttAj 
Imve  made,  upon  either  of  their  sHick  itiajes* 
ties,  or  upoo  such  other  of  the  |iowersi 
friends  or  allies  of  their  said  majesties,  t(9 
^whom  they  shall  judge  proper  to  extend  this 
jguaranty,  by  common  consent. 

Art.  III.— Their  said  majesties  reciprocally 
engage  to  shut  all  their  ports  against  Frebch 
ships,  not  to  permit  the  exportation,  in  any 
case,  firom  their  said  ports  for  France,  of  any 
miUtary  or  naval  stores,  or  coha,  gr^in,  sail 
xaeat,  or  other  provisions ;  and  to  take  all 
other  measures  in  their  power  for  ii^uring  thd 
commute  of  France,  and  for  bringmg  her  by 
&uch  means,  to  just  conditions  of  peace. 

Art.  IV. — ^Their  majesties  engage  to|unite  all 
their  efforts  to  prevent  other  powers,  not  im- 
plicated in  this  war,  from  gtting,  on  this 
occasion  of  common  concern  to  every  ctvl- 
Jbed  state,  any  protection  whatever,  directly 
ct  indirectly,  m  consequence  of  thch-  neutnt* 
ixty,  to  the  commerce  or  property  of  the 
Trench,  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  ports  of  Franca 
Art.  V. — Their  majesties  desiring  mutually 
and  ardently  to  confirm  and  consolidate,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  fHendship  and  union 
now  subsisting  between  them,  and  to  protect 
and  extend  the  commerce  between  their  re- 
spective subjects,  will  autboriise  their  minis- 
ters to  proceed  without  delay,  to  the  forttia- 
tion  of  a  definitive  arrangement  for  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  commerce.  In  the  mean  time« 
and  until  that  happy  work  can  be  effected, 
they  have  agreed  to  renew  provisionally  the 
treaty  of  1766,  by  a  preliminary  agreement 
of  the  same  date  with  this  convention,  and 
exchanged  in  like  melnner  between  the  above- 
mentioned  ministers. 

Art,  VI.— His  Britannic  majesty  and  her 
imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  engSge  to 
ratify  the  present  convention,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations thereof  shall  be  exehan^d  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be 
oone,  to  be  computed  frpm  the  day  of  the 
signature. 

lu  witness  whereof,  we,  the  under-signed 
plenipotentiaries  of  their  majesties  the  king 
of  Great  Brijkain,  and  the  empress  of  all  the 
Rus^ias,  have  signed  the  present  convention, 
and  have  causea  the  seals  of  our  arms  to  be 
affixed  thereto.  Done  at  J^ondon,  this  ildth 
6fMaiehyl793. 

(L.  S.)    Grehville. 

(L.  S.)     S.  COIITE  WOBONZOW, 

No.  rV. — Treaty  between  his  majesty  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  signed  at  London, 
the  26th  of  April  1793. 

Th^r  majesties  the  kins  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  nnding  themselves 
engaged  in  a  war  ajgunst  France,  in  conse- 
^Heace  of  the  most  injurious  acts  of  violence 
afid  ajggression,  which  they  have  respectively 
expenenced  from  that  country,  their  above- 
mentioned  majesties  have  agreed  to  make  a 
common  cause  in  this  war,  and  to  concert 
togethtr  on  the  stiein$  of  providing  for  their 
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^Oeml  intefiest^  of  Enrof^.  Their  aboVe-i 
itiehtk^ned  majestic  t&  tons^uence  hatd 
nam^dand  constituted  for  this  ptirt)ose;  td 
wit.  his  Britannic  majesty  the  most  illustf ions 
^  ihdst  eiie^Hent  lefd  WlHiain  GrenviHi^of 
Wotton,  pfivy-eounselk>r  of  his  b6fbre^nsimed 
rbajesty.  and  bis  priAcipsll  seiiretat^  0f  M»ite 
for  the  foreign  de|»rtmeiit;  and  his  Satdlniait 
ptl^ty  the  moH  ilkistrkiiis  and  most  eitcel- 
leht  lord  Philip  de  St.  Manin  de  Front,  geh-* 
tl^an  of  the  chamber  to  his  before>-namcd 
majesty,  colonel  of  cavalry  kttA  dragoons,  and 
his  envoy  extraordinai^  iJb  his  Bri&innic  ihsi 
jesty ;  who,  afte*  having  duly  eommutiic^ed 
their  respective  full  ^Wirs,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articled : 

Art.  I. — His  Sardinian  majesty  engages  to 
keep  on  foot,  durina  tti^  wImMa  doh^if  of  the 
pre^em  war^  ah  arifly  of  fifty  (liouiaBd  <BeA> 
to  be  enploved  for  the  defcnoe  of  his  domit 
nions,  as  weU  as  to  apt  against  Iha  commoi^ 
enemy:  his  Britannic  majesty  engaging,  on 
his  side,  to  send  )htd  the  Mediterranean  a 
respectable  fleet  of  Vessels  of  wair,  to  fcecni- 
ployed  accordingly  as  circutnstattces  stialT 
permit,  ^gtdlfst  the  tiitVsd  fbMe^  Whfeh  the 
enemy  tttay  haVe  in  that  f»t-t  of  the  #6rld.- 
Their  btf(ire-aaniod'nnt)|68tieflr  will  tiithnately 
concert  as  to  the  destination  and  enploy^ 
ment  of  the  rospeolivo  foraes  abovo-Bsea* 
tioned. 

Art,  11. — His  Britannic  majesty  engages  ta 
furnish  to  his  Sardinian  miyesty,  durine  the 
whole  course  df  the  war,  a  subsidy  of  two 
htindred  thousand  potmds  sterling  per  annum, 
to  be  fvckooed  froni  the  day  of  the  signature 
oi  the  present  Treaty ;  whkh  subsidy  shalf 
be  psid  to  him  punctually  every  three  mohths^ 
in  advanee,  to  bo  reckoned  lirocs  the  abovo 
day. 

Art.  In.— His  Britannic  majesty  engs^ea 
not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  enemy,  with* 
out  comprehending  in  it  the  entire  restitution 
to  his  Sardinian  majesty  of  all  the  parts  of  his 
dominions,  which  belonged  to  him  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  of  whkh  the 
aforesaid  enemy  has  obtained  possession^  or 
of  which  it  may  hereafter  obtain  possession 
dttrlng  the  course  of  hostilities.  In  return, 
his  Sardinian  nuyesty  will  continue  firmly 
and  inseparably  imited  and  attached  to  tho 
common  cause,  and  to  the  interests  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  in  this  war,  not  only  for  sd 
long  lime  as  the  war  may  last  in  Italy,  or  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Carepe,  b«t  until  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

Art.  IV. — If  one  or  the  other  of  tho  two* 
high  contiaaing  parties  shall  happen  to  be 
attacked,  molestea,  or  disturbed  in  any  of  his 
estates,  rights,  possessions,  or  interests,  at 
any  time,  or  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be, 
by  sea  or  by  land,  in  consequence,  or  m  re- 
sentment of  the  articles  or  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  present  Treaty,  or  of  the  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  by  the  said  icontiacting  par- 
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ties,  by  virtue  of  this  Treaty,  the  other  con- 

tracting  party  engages  to  succour  him,  and 
to  male  common  cause  with  him,  in  the 
manner  which  is  stipulated  by  the  above  ar- 
ticles. 

Art  V.--The  presentTreaty  shall  be  ratified 
by  both  parties,  and  the  exchange  of  the  rati* 
fications  shall  take  place  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In  faith  of 
which,  we,  the  undersigned  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary of  their  majesties  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  have 
signed  this  present  Treaty,  and  have  caused 
to  be  affixed  the  seal  of  our  arms.  Done  at 
London  this  25th  of  April,  1703. 
(L.  S.)  Grenville. 
(L.  Su)     St.  Martik  oe  Faont. 

DAate  on  EaH  Stanhope* t  Motion  re* 
meting  Lord  Auckland's  Memorial  to  the 
States  GeneraL"]  June  17*  The  order 
of  the  day  bemg  read. 

Earl  Stanhope  observed,  that  however 
noble  lords  might  differ  about  the  objects 
of  the  war,  there  was  one  thing  in  which 
there  would  be  but  one  sentiment,  namely, 
that  it  should  not  be  carried  on  with  sa- 
vage barbarity.  The  Memorial  of  lord 
Auckland,*  on  the  first  moment  that  it 
appeared  in  public,  had  struck  him  as  a 
most  ferocious  and  unwarrantable  paper, 
and  he  had  determined  to  bring  it  before 
the  House,  but  understanding  that  the 
noble  ambassador  was  to  take  his  seat 
there  before  the  end  of  the  session,  he 
had  waited  for  his  presence.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  ^heir  lordships 
were  called  upon  by  every  sentiment  wor- 
thy of  enlightened  men,  of  politicians 
and  of  xhristians;  to  express  their  abhor- 
rence of  a  paper  the  most  horrid  in  its 
purpose  and  effect.  It  was  natural  to 
look  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
House  in  cases  as  nearly  similar  as  he 
could  find.  Accordingly,  in  1778,  he 
found  that  a  proclamation  issued  in  Ame- 
rica, and  signed  among  others  by  ^<  Wil- 
liam Eden,"  had  very  properly  raised  the 
indignation  and  abhorrence  of  many  most 
respectable  lords  in  that  House.  A  mo- 
tion had  been  made  for  an  address  to  the 
king  to  disavow  a  proclamation  which  mi- 
litated against  the  system  of  civilized  war, 
against  the  character  of  British  genero- 
sity and  heroism,  and  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  horrors  of  retalia- 
tion. The  motion  for  the  address  was 
negatived,  but  the  noble  lords  who  had 
brought  it  forward,  had  left  a  protest  on 
the  Journals,  a  glorious  memorial  of  the 

•  See  p.  t04  of  the  present  Vohime. 


sentiments  that  filled  their  breasts.*     He 
would  not  exactly  follow  the  eoorse  takea 
upon  that  occasion ;  for  it  was  objected 
to  the  noble  lords,  that  they  had  not  ex- 
plained the  proclamation  of  which  they 
complained.    He  would  begin  by  stating, 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  Memorial.  .  Upon  which   he   would 
move  for  an  address  to  tlie  king,  to  dis- 
avow it ;  and  if  this  was  carried,  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  proceed  against  lord 
Auckland,  the  author.    That  noble  loid 
had  said,  that  the  declaration  was  in  coo- 
formity  with  the  spirit  of  his  instmctioos. 
It  was  of  no  other  consequence  to  \ii^ 
motion,  whether  the  declaration  was  con- 
formable to  instructions  or  not,  than  as 
it  would  fix  the  guilt  on  the   noble  lord 
solely,    or  divide  it  with  ministers;  he 
said  guilt,  for  all  such  horribie  menaoes 
Hiere.  crimes  against  suffering  human  na- 
ture, and  were  as  impolitic  as  they  were 
wicked.     Uniformly  such   diabolical  pa* 
pers  had  produced  consequences  the  very 
reverse  of  what  was  the  short-sighted  view 
of  their  authors.    The  horrid  prodama* 
tion  of  general  Burgoyne  had  in  an  instant 
created  an  army  that  look  him  and  afl  las 
men  prisoners.    Just  in  the  same  way  did 
it  happen,  with  the  still  more  infamous 
proclamation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
which  has  consigned  his  name  to  et^aal 
shame  and  disgrace,  in  which  he  threat- 
ened to  put  to  the  sword,  the  men,  wo* 
meh,  aoct  children  of  Paris.     What  did 
it  do  ?    It  drew  forth  an  army ;  it  roused 
up  all  France ;  it  so  irritated  the  minds 
of  men  ;  and  so  inflamed  the  multitude, 
that  it  produced  the  revolution   of  the 
10th  of  August,  the  massacres  of  the  ^nd 
of  September,  and  finally,  the  murder  of 
the  king ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  first 
efiect  was  to  collect  round  himself  such 
an  army  of  men  whose  souls  were  devoted 
to  freedom,  as  to  beat  him  out  of  the 
kingdom.     That  proclamation  no  wonb 
of  his  could  describe.    The  crudties  ef 
Herod,  of  Nero,  and  of   Caligula,  hsd 
for  ages  been  the  subject  of  abhorrence, 
but  they  had  none  of  them  lefl  oh  record 
a  proclamation  so  bloodthirsty   as  this. 
He  did  not  accuse  lord  Auckland  of  a 
production  so  infamous ;  but  his  paper 
was  of  the  same  cast ;  it  was  disgraceful 
to  the  country ;  it  was  a  piece  of  studied 
ribaldry,  and  industrious    impertinence; 
and  it  was  as  nonsensical  in  design,  as  it 
was  injurious  in  its  style :  for  the  noble 
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lord  ought  io  hove  known  that  nothing 
was  so  easy  as  to  make  use  of  invectrve ; 
that  there  was  no  argument  in  abuse ;  and 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  make  use  of  hard 
Tirords  when  he  cannot  make  use  of  hard 
blows.  The  term  "  malheureux  "  ap- 
plied to  men  who  were  so  formidable  as 
to  put  the  world  in  arms,  might  be  Natu- 
ral enough  in  the  mouths  of  the  poissardes 
of  Paris,  or  of  the  fishwomen  of  Billings- 
gate, but  was  infinitely  too  gross  for  the 
mouth  or  the  pen  of  a  representative  of 
his  British  majesty.  The  Memorial  says, 
<«  This  event  (the  death  of  the  king), 
which  was  with  horror  foreseen,  has  taken 
place,  and  the  Divine  vengeance  seems 
not  to  have  been  tardy/'  I  am  not  pleased 
to  see  this  presumption,  in  thus  taking 
upon  ourselves  to  judge  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  ways  of  Divine  Providence 
are  inscrutible.  The  noble  lord  ought 
to  have  recollected  a  memorable  reproof, 
given  by  the  immortal  Milton  on  a  simi- 
lar presumptuous  construction  of  Divine 
vengeance.  Charles  2nd,  and  his  brother 
the  duke  of  York,  paid  a  visit  to  Milton ; 
the  visit  was  made  under  the  pretence  of 
teeing  the  poet,  but  really  with  the  design 
of  insulting  the  old  man  in  his  infirmity 
and  blindness.  The  king  himself  was 
sufficiently  disrespectful  to  the  venera- 
ble patriot,  but  the  duke*s  rage  broke 
through  all  bounds  of  common  decency. 
**  Yqu  old  dog — you  ruffian — you  are  now 
suffering  the  just  reward  of  your  crimes*- 
Divine  vengeance  has  overtaken  you,  and 
has  thrust  out  both  your  eyes.''  The  an- 
swer of  the  glorious  Milton  ought  ever 
to  be  present  with  those  weak  mortals 
who  dare  to  scrutinise  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence :  "If  Divine  Providence  has  punish- 
ed me  with  the  loss  of  my  eyes  on  account 
of  my  crimes,  what  must  have  been  the 
crimes  of  your  father,  who  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  his  head  V*  The  noble 
earl  concluded  by  moving,  <<  That  an 
bumble  address  be  presented  to  his  ma* 
jesty,  to  express  to  nis  majesty  the  dis- 
pleasure of  this  House  at  a  certain  Me- 
morial, dated  the  5th  of  April  1793, 
Presented  to  the  States  General  of  the 
Jnited  Provinces,  signed  by  lord  Auck- 
land his  majesty's  minister  at  the  Hague, 
humbly  beseeching  his  majesty  that  that 
Memorial  may  be  publicly  disavowed  by 
his  majesty,  as  containing  matter  incon- 
sistent .  with  the  wisdom  and  humanity, 
which  at  all  times  have  distinguished  the 
British  nation,  and  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
iii^  of  th«  crowti  of  tais-reahii>  repugn 


nant  to  reason,  and  to  the  principles  of 
revealed  religion :  that  these  threats  must 
tend  to  ^ve  to  the  hostilities  with  whidk 
Europe  is  now  afflicted,  a  peculiar  barba- 
rism and  ferocity,  by  provoking  and  re- 
viving a  system  of  retaliation  and  blood- 
shed,  which'  from  experience  of  its  de- 
structive tendency,  honour,  humanity, 
and  religion,  have  combined  to  banish 
from  the  practice  of  civilized  war." 

Lord  GrenviUe  said,  that  the  declare* 
tion  was  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  instruct 
tions  given  to  lord  Auckland ;  and  proceed- 
ed to  show  that  the  terms  of  the  declaration 
of  lord  Auckland  would  not  bear  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  them  by  the  noble  eark 
The  sword  of  the  law  meant  no  other  than 
the  just  punishment  which  law  would  !]>>• 
flict  on  the  crimes  of  murder  and  regicide. 
It  was  the  clear  meaning  of  lord  Auck- 
land that  the  criminals  who  had  embrued . 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis,  after  they  had  insulted  him  with 
the  title  of  king  by  way  of  mockery, 
(for  he  contended  that  in  regal  govern* 
ments  it  was  a  falsehood  to  say  that  the 
people  could  confer  the  sovereignty,  or 
could  cashier  the  monarch,  on  any  alleged 

Eretext  of  offences  against  them)  should 
e  delivered  up  at  the  proper  time  to  be 
tried  aad  condemned  to  the  just  punish- 
ment of  their  crimes.  This  was  the  evi- 
dent tenor  and  even  the  text  of  the  decla- 
ration. The  noble  earl  had  confounded 
the  recital  of  what  lord  Auckland  had  be- 
fore done  with  the  paragraphs  that  made 
the  jet  of  the  declaration ;  and  if  he  had 
attended  clearly  to  the  words,  he  would 
have  seen  that  it  meant  only  that  the  ruf- 
fians should  be  delivered  up  as  soon  as  a 
tribunal  should  be  establisned  in  France 
competent  to  try  and  to  punish  them.  It 
was  a  doubtful  question,  whether  by  the 
laws  of  this  country,  we  oould  deliver  up 
to  a  foreign  power  offenders  who  had  com- 
mitted crimes  in  such  countries:  but, 
whether  it  was  contrary  to  our  laws  or  not, 
it  was  certainly  contrary  to  our  practice 
to  do  so ;  it  was  not  the  same,  however, 
in  Holland.  Offenders  were  given  up  by 
them  according  to  their  law  and  practice 
and  the  great  argument  alleged  for  the 
French  declaration  of  war  ajgainst  the 
States  was,  that  they  had  not  yielded  up  a 
person  charged  with  fabricating  false  as^ 
signats,  though  this  charge  was  only  made 
to  eet  him  into  their  hands,  on  account 
of  &e  part  he  had  taken  in  the  revolution. 
The  noble  baron  concluded  with  moving 
an  amencbnent,  to  this  eSectj  **  That  the 
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MempfM  ^tvere4  by  lord  Aucklaii4w 
f?#i>ferffial>le  Co  the  sept^menU  qF  l|i«  vu^- 
je9t^i  9od  tbi>4e  c«med  to  |he  tbropp  b^ 
^otp  Houses  of  ParUament ;  and  tb^t  |t 
.w#8  oopsoowl  to  tho«o  96ntifiioittf  pf  ju9- 
iifl#  «p4  PoUojr  which  it  beoamo  thB  bo- 
aour  aaa  dignity  of  the  ni^tioa  to  e:^- 

The  Duke  of  Oarence  «aid|  it  b$d  not 
been  hi^  iotentiofi  to  have  troubled  iheir 
lordships  a^  all  tW  day»  but  he  would 
ju9t  say  a  k^f  words,  and  they  should  bp 
J^it  &w«  {}e  hod  coHie  down  with  a  pre- 
deteraaino^ipa  to  vote  ag»ins(  the  ntotion, 
liecftiifle  he  Gonceiyed  it  to  be  of  a  nature 
M  pervooals  as  to  be  incoBsisteptwith  the 
dignity  of  their  lordahips  proce^4iog«; 
Jnit  he  could  not  assent  to  the  atnendinent 
proposed  by  the  noble  secret^  of  state 
»>rpui  amendment  calculated  topostow  ap- 
l^looae  on  a  meaaura  whichi  however  frep 
aom  e^y  criminal  motive  or  bad  intention 
4W0O  not,  in  his  mind,  entitled  to  praise. 
His  own  opinion  was«  that  nothing  cruel 
io  its  tendency  or  oppressive  in  its  nature, 
<COixhi  originate  with  a  British  subject, 
imd  tbarerore  he  thought. that  the  Me«tio- 
riol  in  question  was  not  the  productioa  of 
«  British  miniater. 

:  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  rose  to  vindicate 
J»iinself  irom  an  aapersioa  cast  upoo  hiaif 
on  account  of  hia  conduct  aa  one  of  the 
jcommissionerB  for  giving  peace  to  Ame- 
jrioa*  The  proclamation  which  those  com- 
iWsiAners  had  iasued  was  defensible 
on  principles  of  policy,  expedience,  and 
justice.  It  had  been  attacked  in  that 
House,  but  a  majority  had  declared  that ! 
attack  to  have  been  ill-founded.  On  his  I 
return  firpm  America  he  had  stated  im 
reason  for  that  prodamation,  which  ap- 
pea^^d  to  be  so  satisfikctory  to  the  House, 
thfit  ^r  fourteen  years  the  attack  had  not 
been  renewed.  As  the  noble  earl  had 
thought  fit  to  revive  it,  he  had  conceived 
it  neeessary  to  say  these  few  words  for 
the  pturpose  of  separating  himself  from 
those  gentleraeo>  Nero,  Caligula,  and 
Herod)  whom  the  noble  lord  had  intro- 
4Qoed  into  hia  puppet  show.  He  should 
vote  for  the  amendment,  as  he  waa  so  far 
from  imputinff  blame,  that  he  thought 
iord  Auckland  had  deserved  the  higl^t 
approbation  for  his  public  services  and 
conduct. 

The  £arl  of  Gm^ord  could  not  adopt 
^  motion  of  the  noble  eaii,  because  he 
did  not  offree  with  him  that  it  was  the  in- 
^tion  of  the  Memorial  to  take  away  the 
lives  of  the  French  cemmiasioiDeri.  These 
t  I 


co^imissioBers  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  iameriai  anov>  w4  thej  ha4  do  occa- 
siop>  tl^erefpre,  uir  executing  audi  a  puF- 
poiieb^thisni^ans;  but  though  devoid  of 
thegutit  of  murder,  it  was  not  an  ismocest 
p^er.  It  wes  calculated  to  i|iflan|e  the  pe^ 
pie  of  France,  and  it  was  unbenoming  tl^ 
digpitypf  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  aa  it  was 
a  miserable  triumph  over  those  unforto- 
nate  men.  He  would  therefore  move  the 
previot^  question. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  condeomed 
the  A(.einorial  as  a  measure  which  night 
justly  alarm  thinking  men,  and  in  that 
view  of  it  considered  it  as  iU-tinaed,  im- 
proper, and  rash;  but  as  he  did  not 
tliiuk  it  criminal  in  its  object,  he  could 
not  consent  to  su[qport  the  noble  eari'i 
J¥VOtion. 

Lord  Auckland  declared,  that  afler  the 
speech  of  lord  Grenville,  little  remained 
for  him  to  say.  Some  observationa,  how- 
ever, he  meant  to  offer  to  the  House  be- 
cause he  conceived  them  to  be  a  neceasarr 
^ibute  of  respect  to  their  lordships,  and 
perhaiis  also  to  his  own  character.  The 
obj/»ctione  urged  against  the  Memcuial 
were  with  respect  to  its  substance  and  its 
style.  It  consisted  of  three  paragra^; 
the  first  was  a  recital  of  what  Le  had  done 
in  his  former  applications,  and  of  their 
proceedings ;  the  second  was  an  observa- 
tion on  what  had  happened  in  France,  and 
aoni^e  remarks  on  the  Regicides,  who  had 
committed  the  most  horrid  of  all  crimes ; 
and -the  third  was  the  application  that, 
such  of  these  ruffians  as  had,  or  might  fall 
into  tlieir  hands,  might  be  at  the  proper 
time  delivered  up  to  a  court  of  iustice,  to 
be  tried  for  their  crimes.  Would  any  one 
sa^,  that  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  mur^r  I  Would  any  one  say, 
that  as  an  aggravation  of  their  o&oce, 
they  had  not  been  guilty  of  Regicide? 
Would  any  one  state,  therefore,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  delivered  up  to 
Uie  sword  of  the  law?  Certainlv  not. 
He  never  meant  that  they  should  have 
been  put  to  death  immediatelv ;  but  that 
they  should  wait  till  thoy  could  be  surr^- 
dered  to  the  proper  tribunal,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  their  merited  reward* 
The  Memorial  had  next  been  objected  to, 
on  account  of  its  style.  He  saiu  it  natu^ 
rally  became  applicable  to  the  substance, 
and  was  the  sort  of  stvle  in  which  he  bad 
ever  spoken  of  those  detestable  r^'cides, 
for  so  he  should  continue  to  caB  then^ 
which  tlie  Menkorial  referred  to.  He  stat- 
ed the  honor  with  which  the  munder  oT 
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the  most  Christian  king  had  filled  the 
mind  of  every  humane  and  thinking  per* 
fion  ;  and  arited  what  name,  or  what  epi- 
tbet,  was  too  severe  to  apply  to   those 
ifvretcheSy  who  had  shewn  themselves  capa-> 
ble  of  such  an  atrocious  crime  ?  He  there- 
fore should  persist  in  holding  tlie  language 
which  he  had  ever  done  respecting  such 
wretches  as  Brissot,  Chahot,  Danton,  and 
fl3>ove  ally  that  monster  of  iniquity  the  duke 
of  Orieans,  and  he  had  no  douht  but  those 
regicides  would  sooner  or  later  be  over- 
taken with  the  punishment  due  to  their  enor- 
mity.   In  the  motion  made  by  the  noble 
early  only  a  single  passage  of  the  Memo- 
rial was  referred  to,  and  a  construction 
^ven  to  it  that  was  not  at  all  applicable. 
The  noble  earl  should  have  looked  to  the 
prayer  of  the  Memorial ;  for  what  was  the 
prayer  of  it,  but  to  submit  to  the  enlight- 
ened judgment  and  wisdom  of  their  hi^h 
mistinesses  to  employ  all  the  means  m 
their  power  to  prevent  the  detestable  regi- 
cides from  entering  Holland,  and  what 
otlier  means  could  be  resorted  to  for  the 
effecting  this  purpose,  than  by  telling  them  . 
that  if  they  came  there,  they  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  justice  ?  This  was  the  whole 
object  01  the  Memorial,  it  was  not  meant 
tluit  they  should  be  put  to  death  on  the 
spot,  but  that  they  should  be  reserved  in 
custody  till  such  time  as  the  course  of  jus- 
tice should  be  restored,  and  then  put  upon 
their  trials  in  courts  competent  to  that 
purpose.     Would  not  every  man  agree 
that  murder  was  a  crime  that  merited  pu. 
nishment,  and  was  it  not  proper  that  mur« 
derers  should  be  delivered  to  justice  ?   In 
aU  countries  murder  was  deemed  a  crime 
that  merited  severe  punishment,  and  laws 
▼ere  prepared  which  assigned  death  as 
the  proper  punishment.  —  Having  thus 
defendea  ana  justified  the  MemoriS,  lord 
Auckland  said,  he  would  not  condescend 
to  take  notice  of  such  words  as  had  been 
^plied  to  the  language  of  the  Memorial 
by  the  n^oble  earl,  who  had  talked  of  oiB- 
aous  interference,  impertinence,  and  rib- 
aldry ;  but  would  be  content  with  leaving 
it  to  their  lordships  judgment  to  decide 
between  the  noble  earl  and  himself,  to 
which  of  them  such  language  was  most 
applicable.— With  regard  to  the  allusions 
thrown  out  by  the  noble  earl  relative  to 
his  conduct  on  former  occasions,  he  did 
not  at  all  quarrel  with  that  practice  ?    on 
fte  contrary,  he  thought  it  was  competent 
for  any  peer  in  that  House,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  other,  in  his  place,  to  animad- 
vert at  any  time  on  the  public  conduct  of 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


every  roan  engaged  in  the  public  service. 
He  thought  the  noble  earl  was  fairly  en« 
titled  so  to  do,  and  there  was  not  an  act 
of  his  life,  either  public  or  private,  which 
he  should  be  unwilling  to  have  canvassed 
and  considered,  but  he  had  much  rather  it 
should  be  done  when  he  was  present,  be- 
cause it  would  be  for  himself  to  decide, 
whether  it  was  necessary  or  becoming  to  re- 
ply to  any  remarks  that  might  be  made  on 
such  a  subject  or  whether  they  deserved  to 
be  passed  by  in  silence. — After  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  the  Memorial  had  been 
defended  by  his  noble  friend,  and  tihe  poor 
miserable  reply  that  had  been  made  to 
that  defence,  it  was  not  necessary  to  trou* 
ble  their  lordships  &rther  on  the  subject. 
The  Lord  Ckancdlor  stated  the  situ- 
ation in  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  three  motions,  the  House  actually 
stood.  First,  the  noble  earl  who  had 
opened  the  debate  had  moved  a  construc- 
tion of  the  Memorial  to  be  put  upon  it, 
which  had  been  objected  to  by  the  noble 
secretary  of  state,  who  had  therefore 
moved  an  amendment  expressing  the  ap- 
probation of  the  House,  with  respect  to  the 
Memorial  and  the  principle  upon  which  it 
proceeded.    After  that  a  noole  ear]  had 

{>roposed  the  previous  question.  His 
oraship  reasoned  upon  the  nature,  extent, 
and  application  or  these  three  motions, 
observmg  that  the  very  able  argument  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  left  him  little  to 
add  in  defence  of  a  Memorial,  which  he 
was  satisfied  could  be  no  other  than  the 
work  of  a  British  minister,  since  it  breathed 
the  spirit  of  the  language  that  had  been 
held  from  the  throne  on  the  subject  of 
the  war,  and  re-echoed  by  the  addresses 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  His  lord- 
ship dwelt  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
coming  to  some  decisive  vote  upon  the 
subject,  and  showed  the  palpable  injustice 
of  ending  a  debate  of  so  personal  a  nature 
by  voting  the  previous  question.  The 
noble  lord  who  bad  signed  the  Memorial 
might  be  fairly  considered  as  having  that 
day  been  put  upon  his  trial.  Was  he  to 
be  dismissed  without  a  judgment?  He 
was  entitled,  on  every  consideration,  to 
know  the  sense  of  their  lordships,  who 
would  not  do  substantial  justice  unless 
they  came  to  a  resolution  decisively  ex- 
pressive of  their  real  opinion.  Would 
voting  the  previous  question  be  attended 
with  a  definitive  effect?  Just  the  con- 
trary. It  would  give  the  world  to  imi^ne 
that  the  House  doubted  at  least  of  the 
propriety  of  an  important  step  taken  by 
[3XJ 
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a  British  ambassador  in  a  distinguished 
and  an  arduous  situation.  Was  it  expe- 
dient or  politic^  or  wise,  to  hold  forth  an 
idea  that  any  such  doubts  were  enter- 
tained by  their  lordships^  Therefore 
justice  and  policy  eaually  required  thfit 
no  such  idea  should  be  countenanced  by 
that  House.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
little  that  immediately  referred  to  the 
Memorial  had  been  said,  but  a  great  deal 
of  allusion  to  topics  wholly  irrelative  to 
the  question  had  been  introduced.  In 
the  little  that  did  apply,  what  was  there 
but  vague  assertion  and  loose  aigument, 
that  imputed  error  to  the  noble  lord  in 
having  published  such  a  Memorial  ?    The 

general  turn  of  reasoning,  their  lordships 
ad  heard,  tended  to  an  admission  that 
there  was  nothing  criminal  in  the  noble 
lord's  motive  or  his  conduct,  and  that  he 
did  not  deserve  censure.  If  the  fact  were 
so,  would  their  lordships  stop  at  tliat 
point?  They  could  not  with  justice; 
they  must  go  a  step  farther,  and  confirm 
with  their  approbation,  a  measure  grounded 
on  the  principles  that  they  had  themselves 
avowed  in  their  address  to  the  crown  in 
answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session. 

Earl  Stanhope*s  motion,  as  well  as  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  being 
negatived,  lord  Grenville*s  motion  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 

The  King's  Speech  at  the  Close  of  the 
Session*"]  June  21.  His  Majesty  put  an 
end  to  the  Session  with  tile  u>llowing 
Speech  to  both  Houses : 

<<  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

"  The  firmness,  wisdom,  and  public 
spirit,  by  which  your  conduct  has  been 
eminently  distinguished  on  the  many  im- 
portant occasions  which  have  arisen  dur- 
ing the  present  session  demand  my  pecu- 
liar acknowledgments. 

"  Your  firm  determination  to  support 
tlie  established  constitution,  and  die  zea- 
lous and  general  concurrence  in  that 
sentiment,  which  my  subjects  have  so 
strongly  and  seasonably  manifested,  could 
not  fail  to  check  every  attempt  to  disturb 
the  internal  repose  of  these  kingdoms; 
and  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  in  your  several 
counties,  encourage  the  continuance  of 
the  same  vigilant  attention  to  that  impor- 
tant object. 

**  The  rapid  and  signal  successes  which, 
in  an  early  period  of  the  campaign,  have 
attended  the  operations  of  the  combined 
annies;   the   respectable   an4   powerful 


force  which  you  have  enabled  me  to  em- 
ploy by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  measurei 
which  I  have  concerted  with  other  powers 
for  the  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war, 
afford  the  best  prospect  of  a  happy  issoe 
to  the  important  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged :— It  is  only  by  peneverance  ia 
vigorous  exertions,  and  by  eadeavouni^ 
to  improve  the  advantages  already  ao 
quirea,  that  we  can  hope  to  obtam  the 
great  end  to  which  my  views  are  unifonnlv 
directed,  the  restoration  of  peace  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  consistent  with  our  per- 
manent security,  and  with  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

*^  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

<<  I  return  you  my  particular  thanks 
for  the  cheeruilness  and  diapatch  with 
which  you  have  granted  the  necessary 
supplies;  and  I  am  happy  to  reflect, 
that  you  have  been  enabled  liberally  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service  in  a  manner  so  little  burthensooe 
to  my  people. 

<<  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

"  The  arrangements  which  you  have 
formed  for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tories in  India,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
our  commerce  with  that  part  of  the  world, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  secure  and  augment  the 
important  benefits  which  we  have  already 
derived  firom  those  valuable  posHcwrions. 
It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  see» 
without  concern,  the  embarrassment 
which  has  lately  arisen  in  the  state  of 
commercial  credit ;  but  the  steps  which 
you  have  taken  to  prevent  the  progress  of 
that  evil  appear  already  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  very  salutary  consequences; 
and  while  they  have  afforded  a  striking 
instance  of  your  attention  to  the  interests 
of  my  people,  their  effect  has  furnished 
additional  reason  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
tress, which  has  been  felt,  proceeded  from 
a  concurrence  of  temporary  causes,  and 
not  from  any  diminution  of  the  real 
wealth,  or  any  failure  in  the  permanent 
resources  of  the  country. 

"  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  reflecting 
on  the  effectual  protection  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  afford  to  the  trade  of  my 
subjects  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war ;  I  am  at  the  same  time  persuaded 
that,  if  our  commercial  interests  had  un- 
avoidably been  affected  to  a  more  consi- 
derable extent,  it  would  not  have  been 
forgotten  that  we  are  contending  for  our 
future  security,  and  for  the  permanent 
preservation  of  advantages,  tht  most 
striking  and  the  most  valuable,  which 
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any  nation  has  ever,  by  the  blessing  of 
providence,  been  pernaitted  to  enjoy.*^ 

The  pafliament  was  then  prorogued  to 
the  IStn  of  August ;  and  was  afterwarcb 
farther  prorogued  to  the  21st  of  January 
1794. 


FOURTH  SESSION 

OV  THX 

SEVENTEENTH  PARLIAMENT 

OF 

GREAT    BRITAIN, 

The  King*s  Speech  on  Opening  the  SeS' 
Hon."]  January  21. 1794.  His  Majesty 
opened  the  Session  with  the  following 
Speech  to  both  Houses : 
<<  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 
*<  The  circumstances  under  which  you 
are  now  assembled  require  your  most  se- 
rious attention. 

<«  We  are  engaged  in  a  contest  on  the 
iasue  of  which  depend  the  maintenance  of 
our  constitution,  laws,  and  religion,  and 
the  security  of  all  civil  society. 

"  You  must  have  observed,  with  satis- 
faction, the  advantages  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  arms  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  the  chanp;e  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  general  situation  of  Europe  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war. 

**  The  United  Provinces  have  been  pro- 
tected from  invasion.  The  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands have  been  recovered  and  main- 
tained; and  places  of  considerable  import- 
ance have  been  acquired  on  the  frontier 
of  France. 

"  The  recapture  of  Mentz,  and  the 
subsequent  successes  of  the  allied  armies 
on  the  Rhine,  have,  notwithstanding  the 
advanta^s  recently  obtained  by  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter,  proved  highly  be- 
neficial to  the  common  cause. 

"  Powerful  efforts  have  been  made  by 
my  allies  in  the  south  of  Europe ;— the 
temporary  possession  of  the  town  and 
port  of  Toulon  has  greatly  distressed  the 
operations  of  my  enemies;  and,  in  the 
circumstances  attending  the  evacuation 
of  that  place,  an  important  and  decisive 
blow  has  been  given  to  their  naval  power 
by  the  distinguished  conduct,  abilities, 
and  spirit  of  my  commanders,  officers, 
and  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

*•  The  French  have  been  driven  from 
their  possessions  and  fishery  at  Newfound- 
land;  and  important  aaa  vahiable  ac- 
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quisitions  have  been  made  both  in 
East  and  West  Indies. 

«<  At  sea  our  superiority  has  been  un- 
disputed, and  our  commerce  so  efSectually 
Erotected^  that  the  losses  sustained  have 
een  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  and  to  the  captures  made  on  the 
contracted  trade  of  the  enemy. 

**  The  circumstances  by  which  the 
further  progress  of  the  allies  has  hitherto 
been  impeded,  not  only  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  vigour  and  perseverance  on  our 
part,  but  at  the  same  time  confirm  the  ex- 
pectation of  ultimate  success. 

**  Our  enemies  have  derived  the  means 
of  temporary  exertion  firom  asystem  which 
has  enabled  them  to  dispose  arbitrarily  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  a  numerous  peo- 
ple, and  which  openly  violates  every  re- 
straint of  justice,  numanity,  and  rehgtoiu 
But  these  efforts,  productive  as  they  ne- 
cessarily have  been  of  internal  discontent 
and  confusion  in  France,  have  also  tended 
rapidly  to  exhaust  the  natural  and '  real 
strength  of  this  country. 

**  Although  I  cannot  but  regret  the  ne- 
cessary continuance  of  the  war,  I  should 
ill  consult  the  essential  interests  of  my 
people,  if  I  were  desirous  of  peace  on  any 
grounds  but  such  as  may  provide  for  tlieir 

Permanent  safety,  and  for  the  indepen- 
ence  and  secunty  of  Europe. 
<<  The  attainment  of  these  ends  is  still 
obstructed  by  the  prevalence  of  a  system 
in  France  eoually  incompatible  with  the 
happiness  of  that  country,  and  with  the 
tranquillity  df  all  other  nations. 


impression,  I  thought 
proper  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  views 
and  principles  by  which  I  am  guided : — ^I 
have  ordered  a  copy  of  this  declaration  to 
be  laid  before  you,  together  with  copies 
of  several  conventions  and  treaties  with 
different  powers ;  by  which  you  will  per- 
ceive how  large  a  part  of  Europe  is  united 
in  a  cause  of  such  general  concern. 

**  1  reflect,  with  unspeakable  satisfac- 
tion, on  the  steady  loyalty  and  firin  at- 
tachment to  the  established  constitution 
and  government,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  efforts  employed  to  mislead 
and  to  seduce>  have  been  so  generally 
prevalent  among  all  ranks  of  my  people. 
These  sentiments  have  been  eminently 
manifested  in  the  zeal  and  alacrity  of  the 
militia  to  provide  for  our  internal  defence, 
and  in  the  distinguished  bravery  and 
spirit  displayed  on  every  occasion  by  my 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land :  they  have 
maintained  the  lustre  of  the  British  name, 
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and  have  ahowp  tbem9elves  worthy  of  the 
blessings  which  it  is  the  object  or  all  our 
exertions  to  preserve. 

<<  Gentlemen  of  th^  |fouse  of  Commons; 

•<  I  have  ordered  the  necessary  estimates 
and  accoimts  to  be  laid  before  you ;  an4 
I  am  persuaded  you  wiU  be  reaay  to  make 
such  provision  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  may  require.  I  feel  too  sensibly  the 
repeated  proofs  whipb  I  have  received 
otthe  affection  of  my  subjects  not  to 
lament  the  necessity  of  any  additional 
burthens. 

«<  It  is,  however,  a  great  consoUtion  to 
me  to  observe  the  favourable  state  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  complete  success  of  the 
measure  which  was  l^t  year  adopted  for 
removing  the  embarrassments  affecting 
commercial  credit. 

'<  Great  as  must  be  the  extent  of  our 
exertions,  I  trust  you  will  be  enabled  to 
provide  for  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  any  pressure  which  could  be  severely 
felt  by  my  people. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

<<  In  all  your  deliberations  you  will  un- 
doubtedly bear  in  mind  the  true  grounds 
and  origm  of  the  war.  An  attack  vras 
made  on  us  and  on  our  allies,  founded  on 
principles  which  tend  to  destroy  all  pro- 
perty, to  subvert  the  laws  and  religion  of 
every  civilized  nation,  and  to  introduce 
universally  that  wild  and  destructive  sys- 
tem of  rapine,  anarchy,  and  impiety, 
tlie  effects  of  whicb«  as  they  have  al- 
ready been  manifested  in  Franceii  furnish 
a  dreadful,  but  usefi^^  lesson  to  the  pre- 
sent age  and  to  posterity. 

"  It  only  remains  for  us  to  perseyere  in 
our  united  exertions— their  discontinu- 
ance or  relaxation  could  hardly  procure 
even  a  short  interval  of  delusive  repose, 
and  could  never  terminate  in  security  or 
peace. 

*<  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending all  that  is  most  dear  to  us,  and 
relyinff,  as  we  may  with  confidence,  on 
the  valour  and  resources  of  the  nation,  on 
the  combined  efforts  of  so  large  a  part  of 
Europe,  and  above  all  on  the  incontest- 
ible  justice  of  our  cause,  let  us  render  our 
conciuct  a  contrast  to  that  of  our  enemies, 
and  by  cultivating  and  practising  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  the  duties  of 
religion,  endeavour  to  merit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  divine  &your  and  protection, 
which  have  been  so  eminently  experienced 
by  these  kingdoms.'* 

His  majesty  then  withdrew, 
t 
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Treaties  and  ComopUions  «mIA  i 
The  Two  Sidliet^Pnuria—The 
-^Portugal  Sfc.2  The  following  Fipen 
were  presented  to  both  Houaes,  by  h^ 
Majesty's  conunand : 

TxEATY  between  his  Miyesty  and  the  laag 
of  Spain,  signed  at  Aianjuez  the  tSikS 
May  1793. 

Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  iwnjriitif^  Isr. 
ing  resolved,  on  consideration  of  the  prescst 
circumstances  of  Europe,  to  substantiate  ihs 
mutual  confidence,  friendship,  and  goodeor* 
respondence  by  means  of  a  provinooal  eea- 
vention,  in  the  interim  of  their  entirely  com- 
pleting the  solid  system  of  alliance  and  oom- 
meroe  which  they  are  so  dearous  of  establish- 
ins  between  themselves  and  their  icMietUfe 
suq|ects,  have  named  and  authonied  lor  lliat 
purpose;  viz.  on  the  part  of  his  Pritannk 
majesty,  the  n|0st  illustrious  and  most  eicel- 
lent  lord  Aileyne  baron  St  Helen's,  number 
of  his  said  roa)esty|s  privy  couocil,  and  Jbs 
ambassador  extraordinaiyand  plenipotentiaiy 
to  his  Catholic  majesty;  and  on  the  paitdf 
his  Catholic  m^esty,  the  most  illustrious  sad 
roost  excellent  lord  don  Manuel  de  Godoy^aad 
Alvarez,  de  Faria,  Bios  Sanchez  Zazrosa,  duke 
de  la  Alcudia,  grandee  of  Sp^  of  the  first 
class,  perpetual  regidor  of  the  d^  of  SawfiMn, 
knight  or  the  illustrious  order  of  the  gahxn 
fleece,  and  of  the  royal  and  distingoisbed 
Spanish  order  of  Charles  3d,  compiaiider  of 
Valencia  del  Ventoso,   in  that  of  Santiago, 
coimsellor  of  state,  first  secretaiy  of  slate  sad 
despactio,  secretary  to  the  queen,  superinleo- 
dant  general  of  the  ports  and  highway^  gta- 
tleman  of  the  king's  chamber  in  emplqyaieat, 
captain  general  of  bis  armies,  inspector  md 
m^r  ofthe  royal  corps  of  body  guards ;  «h^ 
after  having  communicated  to  each  otlxr 
their  fidl  powers  in  due  foni:|,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles : 

Art.  I. — The  two  most  serene  kii^  will 
employ  their  utmost  attention,  and  aU  tfae 
means  which  are  in  their  power  to  re-esta- 
blish the  public  tranquilli^,  and  to  "lyntM* 
their  common  interests;  and  they  pronise 
and  engage  to  act  in  perfect  concerly  wad  m 
the  most  mtimate  confidence  for  the  aooon- 
plishment  of  thope  salutary  ends. 

Art  II. — Their  said  majesties  having  ^- 
ceived  just  grounds  of  jealousy  and  of  uaeast- 
ness  for  the  safety  of  their  respective  doni- 
nions,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  genenl 
system  of  Europe,  in  the  measures  Mthkh 
have  been  for  some  time  past  adopted  in 
France,  they  had  already  a^eed  to  establish 
between  them  an  intimate  and  entire  conceit, 
ujK>n  the  means  of  opposing  a  sufficient  bar- 
ner  to  those  dangerous  views  of  aggression 
and  aggrandizement ;  and  France,  having  de- 
claredan  unjust  and  agpessive  war, as weO 
against  his  Britannic  majesty  as  a^unst  htf 
CSktholic  majesty,  their  said  majesties  eastte 
to  make  common  cause  in  the  wd  war.  Tbe' 
said  high  contracting  parties  wiM  ouMly 
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concert  together  evary  tluQg  tMt  may  be 
relative  to  the  suoocnirs  to  be  a£forded  by  the 
one  to  the  other,  as  also  to  the  employment 
of  their  forces  fi»  their  respective  sAfetyand 
defence,  and  for  the  good  of  the  common 
cause. 

Art  in.— In  consequence  of  what  is  stipu- 
lated  in  the  preceding  article,  and  in  order 
that  the  9nti8h  apd  Spanish  vessels  may  be 
mutually  protected  ana  succoured  during  the 
present  wan  as  well  in  their  navipttion  as  in 
the  ports  of  the  two  high  oontractmg[partieSy 
their  Britannic  ^d  Catholic  majesties  have 
aereed  and  uree,  that  their  8j[indrons  and 
ships  of  war  shall  convov,  without  distinction, 
the  tnuling  vessels  of  tne  tvro  nations  in  the 
same  manner  that  each  convoys  its  own,  as 
far  as  circumstances  may  permit,  and  that  both 
theu:  shijps  of  war  and  trading  vessels  shall  be 
admittea  into  their  respective  ports  and  pr«>- 
tected,  and  shall  be  furnished  with  the  sue- 
cours  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need,  at  the 
current  prices. 

Art  IV.-- Their  said  majesties  engage  reci- 
procally to  shut  their  ports  against  rrench 
vessels :  not  to  permit  that  Uiere  ^hall  in  any 
case,  be  exported  from  their  ports  for  France 
other  warhke  or  naval  stores,  or  wheat  or 
other  gruns,  salted  meat  or  other  provisions ; 
and  to  take  every  other  measure  in  their 

Sower  to  distress  the  trade  of  France,  and  re- 
uce  her  by  that  means  to  just  conditions  of 
peace. 

Art  V. — ^Their  said  mtgesties  also  engage, 
the  present  war  being  generally  interesting  to 
every  civilized  state,  to  unite  all  their  efforts 
in  order  to  prevent  those  powers  which  do 
not  take  part  in  the  said  war  from  affording, 
in  consequence  of  their  neutrality,  any  protec* 
tion,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  seas  or  in  the 
ports  of  France,  to  the  commerce  and  proper^ 
of  the  French. 

Art  VI. — Their  Britannic  and  Catholicma- 
jesties  promise  reciprocally  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  (unless  it  should  be  bv  common 
agreement)  without  having  obtained  the  resti* 
tution  of  all  the  dominions,  territories,  cities, 
or  places  which  may  have  belonged  to  either 
of  tbem  before  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  of  which  the  enemy  may  have  taken  pos- 
session during  the  course  of  hostilities. 

Art.  VII.— 3f  either  of  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  should  be  attacked,  molested, 
or  disturbed  in  any  of  his  dominions,  rights, 
possessions,  or  interests,  at  whatever  ^e  or 
m  whatever  manner  it  might  be,  by  sea  or  by 
land,  in  consequence  and  in  hatred  of  the 
articles  or  stipulations  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent Treatv,  or  of  the  measures  to  be  tacen 
by  the  said  high  contracting  parties  in  virtue 
of  this  Treaty,  the  other  contracting  party 
engages  to  succour  and  to  make  common 
cause  with  him,  in  the  manner  stipulated  in 
the  foregoing  articles. 

Art.  VIII.—The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  both  parties,  and  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  shall  be  made  in  the  space  of 
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six  weeks,  or  aoonerif  it  can  be  doiie.r-D(9Qe 
al  Araiuue&,  the  S5th  day  of  May  1798. 

(L.  8.)    8t,  Hblbxs* 

(L.  S.)    £l  Duque  db  la  Alcudia. 

GoirvBKTioir  between  Us  Mi^esty  and  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  signed  at  Na- 
ples, the  19th  of  July  1793. 

Their  Britannic  and  Sidlian  miyesties, 
being  convinced  of  thedanger  which  threatens 
Europe,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  now  eiercise  the  powersof  govenv- 
mentin  France,  of  the  views  which  they  have 
manifested,  ana  of  the  principles  which  they 
strive  to  propagate  in  all  parts,  and  the  sua 
persons  havmg  actually  declared  against  hik 
Britannic  puyesty,  as  well  as  against  several 
other  powers,  an  unjust  and  unprovoked  war; 
their  said  nuyesties  have  judged  proper  to 
concert  together  upon  the  means  of  oppoune 
a  barrier  to  the  dangers  above-mentionecL 
and  to  provide  for  the  future  security  «iil 
tranquillity  of  their  dominions,  as  well  as  for 
the  eeneral  interests  of  Europe. 

Their  majesties  have  therefore  authorized 
their  respective  plenipotentiaries ;  to  wit,  hia 
Britannic  msyesty,  the  most  illustrious  and 
most  excellent  lord  William  Hamilton,  one  of 
his  majesty's  privy  council,  knight  of  his 
order  of  the  bath,  and  his  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  his  saia 
Sicilian  maiesty;  apd  his  Sicilian  mi^esty, 
the  most  illustrious  and  most  excellent  kml 
John  Acton,  his  councillor  and  secretary  of 
state  for  the  departments  of  foreign  arairv, 
of  war,  of  the  marine,  and  of  commerce, 
lieutenant-general  of  his  armies,  knight  of 
his  order  of  St.  Januarius,  and  commander 
of  the  order  of  St  Stephen;  the  most 
illustrious  and  most  excellent  lord  marquis 
Charles  Demarco,  his  councilor  and  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  department  of  the  royal 
household,  and  knight  of  his  order  of  St 
Januarius ;  the  most  illustrious  and  most  ex« 
cellent  lord  Thomas  deSomme,  of  the  princes 
del  CoUe,  marquis  of  Circello.  his  gentieman 
of  the  chamber,  brigadier  of  his  armies,  and 
knight  of  his  order  ot  St.  Januarius;  who, 
after  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed  to 
the  following  articles : 

Art.  I. — ^l%cir  Britannic  and  Sicilian  majes^ 
ties,  from  the  motives  above  explained,  will 
make  common  cause  in  the  present  war 
against  France,  amd  will  concert  together 
upon  the  military  and  naval  operations,  espe- 
cially in  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Art.  II.— The  high  contracting  parties  reci- 
procally guaranty  to  each  other  their  domi- 
nions agamst  the  common  enemy,  and  engage 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  unless  by  common 
consent,  without  bavins  obtained  the  entire 
and  full  restitution  of  all  places,  towns,  and 
tenitories  which  respectively  belonged  to 
them  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  and  which  the  enemy  may  have 
taken  during  the  course  of  the  war. 
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Art.  ni.^His  Sicilian  majesty  promises  to 
unite  to  the  forces  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
in  order  that  he  may  employ  them  in  the 
Mediterranean,  either  conjointly  or  in  concert 
with  his  own  military  and  naval  forces,  a  body 
of  six  thousand  land  troops,  as  well  as  four 
ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  four  small 
ships  of  war.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  offers  to  contribute  the  contin- 
gent above  specified  from  the  present  time, 
and  to  au^ent  it  hereafter  if  curcurastances 
will  permit  him.  His  Britannic  majesty  will 
defray  the  expense  of  the  vessels  for  trans- 
portiBg  the  said  body  of  troops  to  the  places 
where  it  shall  be  required  to  serve;  and  as 
soon  as  the  said  corps  shall  have  quitted  the 
dominions  of  hb  Sicilian  <maiesty  for  that 
purpose,  his  Britannic  majesty  shall  be  obliged 
to  provide  it  with  the  subsistence  and  forage 
which  may  be  necessary. 

Art  IV. — ^His  Britannic  majesty  shall  keep 
a  respectable  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line  in  the 
Ifediteminean,  as  long  as  the  danger  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  the  operations  which  they 
shall  undertake  against  the  common  enemy, 
shall  require;  ana  his  said  majesty  engages 
to  take  such  arrangements  as  shall  be  most 
proper  for  maintaining,  either  by  his  own 
forces,  or  in  concert  witli  the  other  maritime 
flowers  engaged  in  this  v^ar,  a  decided  supe- 
liority  in  that  sea,  and  to  provide  by  tnis 
means  for  the  security  of  his  Sicilian  majes- 
ty's dominions. 

Art.  y. — Hb  Skilian  majesty  will  prohibit 
hb  subjects  from  all  commerce  with  France, 
of  what  nature  soever ;  and  will  not  even 
permit  the  ships  of  other  nations  to  export 
from  the  ports  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  ports 
of  France,  any  sort  of  provbions^  or  mihtary 
or  naval  stores. 

Art.  VI. — His  Sicilian  majesty  promises  to 
open  the  ports  of  the  Two  Sicilies  without 
reserve  or  restriction  to  the  English  squa- 
drons, and  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  suc- 
cour and  provisions  which  they  may  be  in 
want'  of  at  the  current  prices,  and  in  the 
manner  practised  in  similar  cases.  His  said 
Sicilian  majesty  will  shut  his  ports  against  all 
French  vessels,  whether  merchantmen  or 
ships  of  war. 

Art.  VII.— The  ships  of  war  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  which  shall  be  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  serve  as  convoy  to  the 
merchantmen  belonjgine  to  the  subjects  of  his 
said  majesty,  shall  also  take  under  their 
eoqvoy  Uie  vessels  of  his  Sicilian  majesty 
which  may  have  the  same  destination.  A 
similar  conduct  shall  be  observed  on  the  part 
of  hb  Sicilian  majesty ;  and  to  thb  end  the 
necessary  and  proper  orders  shall  be  respec- 
tively given  to  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

Art.  VIII. — If,  in  the  course  of^the  events 
which  may  occur,  his  Sicilian  majestj[  shall 
judge  that  he  cannot  any  longer,  with  justice 
and  dignity,  continue  the  war,  he  declares, 
not  only  that  he  will  not  make  peace  without 
stipulatmg,  that  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
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tbns  in  the  second  article  of  thb  Treaty  shall 
be  at  the  same  time  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  but  also  that 
if  hb  Britannic  majesty  should  notwithstand- 
ing determine  to  continue  the  war,  his  Sidhaa 
majesty  shall  observe  a  strict  and  exact  no- 
trality  during  all  its  further  duration. 

Art.  IX. — ^His  Britannic  majesty  at  the 
future  peace,  and  at  the  congresses  whkh 
may  be  held  for  that  purpose,  will  ^c  aJ! 
requisite  attention  to  the  welfare  and  secoritj 
of  Italy,  and  especblly  to  the  dignity  and  in- 
terests of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Siafies,  ind 
to  the  procuring  for  his  Sicilian  m^estr,  at 
the  peace,  all  due  satbfiiction  and  security. 

Art.  X.  The  present  convention  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  nigh  contracting  parties,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  in 
due  form  in  the  space  of  three  months,  or 
sooner  if  it  can  be  aone,  to  be  computed  fnsa 
the  day  of  the  signature. — ^Done  at  Na^ 
the  12th  of  July,  1793. 

(L.  S.)    Wm,  Hamilton. 
(L.  S.)    Jean  Acton. 
(L.  S.)    Marquis  Charles  Demixco. 
(L.  S.)    Le  Marquis  de  Circelio. 

Convention  between  hb  Majestf  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  signed  at  the  Camp  be- 
fore  Mayence,  the  14th  of  July,  1793. 

Their  majesties  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  kin^  of  Prussia,  in  consequence  of 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  alliance  by  wUch 
they  are  now  so  happily  united,  and  anio»led 
by  the  desire  of  estabhshing  with  each  other 
a^  more  direct  and  a  more  confidential  com- 
munication upon  every  thine  which  relates  to 
the  unjust  and  cruel  war  which  the  persoss 
who  exercise  the  powers  of  goyemmentin 
France  have  commenced  a^inst  several  arsl 
powers  in  Europe,  adopting  towards  otb^s 
measures  eaually  unjust  and  offensive,  and 
conducting  tnemselves  towards  them  by  pno- 
ciples  incompatible  with  the  security  and  the 
tranquillity  of  all  independent  states,  and 
even  with  the  existence  of  all  social  order; 
their  said  majesties  have  thought  proper  to 
concert  together  upon  the  means  of  opposing 
a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  dangers  wkicfi 
threaten  all  Europe  in  consequence  of  such 
principles,  views,  and  conduct.  Their  mskjes- 
ties  have  therefore  authorized  their  respective 
ministers  plenipotentiary;  to  wit,  his  miyesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  earl  of  Beau- 
champ,  one  of  his  said  majesty's  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  rrussia,  the 
marquis  Jerome  de  Lucchesini,  his  actual 
chamberlain,  knight  of  the  orders  of  the  black 
eagle,  and  of  the  red  eagle;  who,  after  hav- 
ing communicated  to  each  other  their  respec- 
tive full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing articles : 

Art.  I.— Their  Britannic  and  Prussian  ma- 
jesties will  exert  all  their  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish and  maintain  with  each  other  the  most 
perfect  concert,  and  the  most  intimate  confi- 
dence upon  aU  the  objects  relative  to  the 
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fjresent  war ;  the  two  high  contnictme  par- 
ties, seeing  in  the  same  point  of  view,  the  in- 
dispensable necesutv  of  continuing  their  plans 
and  operations  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
just  and  lawful  object  of  a  peace,  in  whicb  all 
Europe  may  find  tranquillity  and  security,  will 
continue  to  employ  their  respective  forces,  as 
far  as  their  circumstances  will  permit,  in  car- 
rying on  a  war  equally  just  ana  necessanr. 

Art  II.-^Their  majesties  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  reciprocally 
promise  not  to  lay  aown  their  arms  but  by 
common  consent,  without  having  obtained 
restitution  of  all  the  conauests  which  France 
may  have  made  upon  either  of  the  two  hish 
contracting  parties,  or  upon  such  other  of  the 
powers,  friends  or  allies  of  their  said  msyes- 
ties,  to  whom  they  shall  judge  proper  to  ex- 
tend this  guaranty  by  common  consent 

Art.  lU.— The  high  contracting  parties 
having  already  taken  the  resolution  to  shut 
all  their  ports  agunst  French  ships,  and  not 
to  permit  the  exportation  in  any  case  from 
their  said  ports  for  France,  of  any  military  or 
naval  stores,  or  corn,  grain,  salt  meat,  or 
other  provisions;  they  reciprocally  engage  to 
continue  those  measures^  and  promise  to  em- 
ploy all  other  means  which  shall  be  in  their 
power  for  iryurins  the  commerce  of  France, 
and  for  bringing  ner,  by  such  means,  to  just 
conditions  of  peace. 

Art.  IV. — ^Their  majesties  en^j^e  to  unite 
all  their  efforts  to  prevent,  on  this  occasion 
of  common  concern  to  every  civilized  state, 
other  powers  not  implicated  m  this  war,  from 
giving,  in  consequence  of  their  neutrality, 
any  protection  whatever,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  the  commerce  or  property  of  the  French 
on  the  sea,  or  in  the  ports  of  France. 

Art  v.— Their  Britannic  and  Prussian  ma- 
jesties engafl;e  to  ratify  the  present  conven- 
tion ;  and  toe  ratifications  thereof  shall  be 
exchanged  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  or  sooner 
if  it  can  be  done,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  of  the  signature  of  the  present  conven- 
tion.— Done  at  the  camp  before  Mayence, 
the  14th  of  July,  1793. 

(L.  S.)      BCAUCHAMP. 

(L.  S.)    Jerome  Mabqvis  de  Lvcchesini. 

Convention  between  his  Majesty  and  the 
Emperor,  signed  at  London,  the  30th  of 
August,  1793. 

Ilis  majesty  the  emperor,  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  finding  themselves 
equally  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  and 
desiring  to  act  conjointly  and  with  vigour,  in 
order  to  provide  by  that  means  for  the  com- 
mon interests  of  their  dominions,  as  well  as 
for  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  haVe 
determined  to  establish  with  each  other  a 
perfect  and  confidential  concert  and  co-opera- 
tion in  every  thing  which  may  relate  to  that 
war.  Their  majesties  have  therefore  named 
for  that  purpose  their  respective  ministers ; 
to  wit,  hb  majesty  the  emperor,  the  most  il- 
lustrious and  roost  excellent  lord  Lewis  count 


of  Starhemberg,  count  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  his  actual  chamberlain,  and  his  en-*- 
voy  extraordinary,  and  minister  plenipote^ 
tiary  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  his  raiyesty  the  king  of  Great  Bri-* 
tain,  the  most  illusirious  and  most  excellent 
lord  William  Wyndham,  baron  Grenville  of 
Wotton,  one  of  his  majesty's  most  honoura- 
ble privy-council,  and  his  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  the  department  of  foreisn  affairs ; 
who,  after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed^ 
upon  the  following  articles: 

Art.  L— There  shall  be,  upon  all  points 
relative  to  the  present  war,  the  most  perfect 
concert,  and  the  most  intimate  confidence 
between  the  two  high  contracting  parties; 
and  they  mutually  engage  to  employ  their 
forces,  as  far  as  circumstances  shall  permit^ 
in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  and  to  con« 
cert  together  upon  all  military  operations,  in 
order  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause. 

Art.  II. — ^Their  said  majesties  reciprocally 
engage  to  shut  their  ports  against  French  ves- 
sels, not  to  permit,  m  any  instance,  warlike 
or  naval  stores,  com,  grain,  salted  meat,  or 
other  provisions,  to  be  exported  firom  their 
said  ports  for  France,  and  to  take  all  other 
means  in  their  power  to  annoy  the  commerce 
of  France,  and  thereby  to  reduce  her  to  just 
conditions  of  peace. 

Art.  III.— Their  majesties  engage  to  unite 
all  their  efforts  to  prevent  other  powers,  who 
shall  not  take  part  in  this  war,  firom  giving, 
on  this  occasion  of  common  interest  to  every 
civilized  state,  any  protection  whatever,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  in  consequence  of  their  heu^ 
trality,  to  the  commerce,  or  to  the  property 
of  the  French,  at  sea,  or  in  the  ports  of 
France. 

Art  IV.— Their  imperial  and  Britannic  ma- 
jesties reciprocally  promise  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  (unless  by  common  consent)  with- 
out having  obtained  the  restitution  of  all  the 
dominions,  territories,  towns,  or  places,  which 
may  have  belonged  to  either  of  them  before 
the  commencement  of  tlie  war,  and  which 
the  enemy  may  have  taken  during  the  course 
of  hostilities,  or  which  may  likewise  have 
belonged  to  such  of  the  powers,  friends  or 
allies  of  their  said  majesties,  to  whom  they 
shall  judge  proper,  by  common  consent,  to 
extend  this  guaranty. 

Art.  V. — If  either  of  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties  should  be  attacked,  molested,  or  dis- 
turbed in  his  dominions,  rights,  possessions, 
or  interests,  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner 
whatever,  by  land  or  by  sea,  in  conseuuence 
and  in  hatred  of  the  articles  or  stipulations 
contained  in  the  present  convention^  or  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  said  high 
contracting  parties  in  virtue  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  other  contracting  party  engages  to 
assist  him,  and  to  make  common  cause  with 
him  in  the  manner  stipulate^  in  the  preced- 
ing articles.  Digitized  by  GoOg Ic 
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Art.  VI. — ^His  mmeatj  the  emperor^  and  his 
ma^sty  the  king  of> Great  Britain,  engage  to 
ratify  the  present  convention,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations thereof  shall  be  exchanged  in  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be 
done,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the 
signature.  Done  at  London,  the  SOth  of  Au- 
gust, 1794. 

(L.  S.)    Louis  Cokte  de  Starhembero. 

(L.  S.)    Gremville. 

Treaty  between  hisMiyesty  and  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  signed  at  London,  the  S6th 
of  September,  1793. 

Their  Britannic  and  most  fmthful  majes- 
ties having  resolved,  in  consideration  of  the 
present  circumstances  of  Europe,  to  substan- 
tiate, by  means  of  a  treaty  adapted  to  those 
circumstances,  their  intimate  and  mutual 
confidence,  as  well  as  the  IHendship  and  good 
ufnderstanding,  which  have  been  so  happily 
established  between  their  august  predecessors, 
and  which  they  are  always  £sirovi8  more  and 
more  to  confirm  and  improve,  have  named 
for  that  purpose;  viz.  his  Britannic  nuyesty. 
the  most  illustrious  and  most  excellent  lord 
William  Wyndham,  baron  Gren^ille  of  Wot- 
tbn,  one  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy-council,  and  his  principal  secretaiy  of 
state,  for  the  department  of  foreign  afiairs; 
and  her  most  faithful  majesty,  the  most  illus- 
trious and  most  excellent  lord  don  John 
d^Alm^da  de  Mello  e  Castro,  member  of  the 
council  of  her  most  faithful  majestv,  and 
councillor  in  her  council  of  finances,  knifht 
of  the  order  of  Christ,  commander  of  Irort 
Ancho  in  the  order  of  Saint  James,  and  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
from^  her  most  faithful  majesty,  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty ;  who,  af)er  having  communi- 
cated to  each  other  their  respective  full  pow- 
ers, have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

Art.  I.-~^heir  Britannic  and  most  faithfid 
majesties  will  employ  their  utmost  attentioD, 
to  re-establish  the  public  tranquillity  upon 
sdid  and  permanent  foundations,  and  to 
maintain  their  common  interests  and  the 
security  of  their  respective  dominions :  and 
their  majesties  engage  to  act  in  concert,  and 
in  the  most  intimate  confidence  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  salutary  ends. 

Art.  II. — ^The  persons  who  have  exercised 
the  powers  of  government  in  France,  having 
declared  ag^nst  his  Britannic  majesty,  an 
unjust  and  unprovoked  war,  her  most  faithful 
majesty  confirms  the  obli^tion  which  Por- 
tugal has  contracted  by  former  treaties,  for 
concurring  in  mutual  defence,  and  encages 
to  furnish  as  an  auxiliary  power  and  ally  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  all  the  succours  which 
shall  be  compatible  with  her  own  situation 
and  security,  m  order  that  they  may  act  at 
the  absolute  disposal  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

Art.  III. — In  consequence  of  what  is  stipu- 
lated in  the  preceding  article,  and  in  order 
that  the  Portuguese  and  British  vessels  may 
be  mutually  protected  during  the  present  war. 
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as  well  hi  fheh"  navigatioti  as  m  fbt  ports  of 
the  two  high  contracting  parties,  their  0ritKB- 
nic  and  most  faithful  maiesties  hare  stipa- 
lated  and  agreed  with  each  other,  thst  Ubiea 
squadrons  and  ships  of  war  shaH  ceimnr, 
without  distinctbn,  tiie  traifing  vessels  of  the 
two  nations^  in  the  same  maimer  as  is  esta- 
blished for  those  of  their  own  iiatic«%  as  be 
as  circumstances  may  permit;  and  tint  both 
their  ships  of  war  and  trading  vessels  afadi  be 
admittea  and  protected  in  their  respeclife 
ports,  and  shall  be  furnished  with  all  the  sac 
cours  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need  at  tbe 
current  prices  of  the  country. 

Art.  IV.— Her  most  faithful  muestf  fnv 
mises  to  shut  all  her  ports  against  UieF^vficii 
ships  of  war  and  privateers,  durti^  all  the 
time  that  France  shall  be  at  war  whh  bis 
Britannic  majesty ;  her  most  fiuthfbJ  majesty 
will  prohibit  her  subiects  from  exporting  fivra 
her  said  ports  for  those  of  France,  or  hma 
carrying  to  the  ports  of  France,  liom  ai»j 
other  port  whatsoever,  any  military  or  naval 
stores,  or  even  corn,  salted  meat,  or  any  oAkt 
provisions ;  her  said  majesty  also  enga^  ogt 
to  give,  nor  permit  to  her  subjects  to  an^ 
any  protection  whatsoever,  either  direct^  or 
indirecdy,  to  the  trade  or  properW  of  tiie 
French,  on  the  sea  or  in  the  ports  of  Fnace; 
and  will  take^  in  conseouence  of  what  0  de- 
clared in  this  article^  the  most  severe  mea- 
sures, in  order  to  maintain  the  abowMncD- 
tioaed  prohibition  in  its  full  fbroe. 

Art.  v.— If  either  of  the  high  comnctii^ 
parties  should  be  attacked,  nKrfestodE,  or  db- 
turbed  in  any  of  their  dominions,  rights^  po»- 
sessions,  or  interests,  at  any  time  or  in  asy 
manner  whatsoever,  by  sea  or  land,  in  conse- 
quence or  in  hatred  of  the  articles  or  strpob- 
tions  contained  in  the  present  treaty,  or  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  said  coo- 
tracting  parties  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the 
other  contracting  party  engages  to  assist,  and 
to  make  common  cause,  m  the  manner  sd- 
pulaU^  bpr  the  aforesaid  articles. 

Art.  Vl. — Their  mnesties,  in  conseqiKQce 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  now  subsist- 
ing between  them,  as  well  as  of  those  coo- 
tamed  in  thb  treaty,  mntually  eiMige,  tb^ 
incase,  during  the  present  war,  either  fortbe 
reason  above-mentioned,  or  for  any  odier 
cauQe,  France  should  attack  the  dominions  of 
her  most  faithfid  majesty,  or  her  ships  of  war, 
or  tradine  vessels,  or  should  commit  any  hos- 
tilities whatever,  they  will  aot  only  make 
common  cause  in  the  said  war,  and  aflbtd  to 
each  other  all  possible  succours,  conformably 
to  the  said  treaties,  but  also  that,  durii^  tiie 
said  war,  they  will  shut  their  ports  to  all 
French  ships  whatsoever ;  and  that  they  wiU 
not  lay  down  their  arms  (unless  by  coouaoo 
consent)  without  having  obtained  a  due  satis- 
^ction  as  well  as  restitution  of  all  the  domi- 
nions, territories,  islands,  or  possesions, 
which  shall  have  belonged  to  either  power 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  of 
which  the  enemy  may  have  taken  possession 
during  the  course  of  nostilities. 
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Art  VII.— Their  Britumic  aod  moit  fkitli.* 
fill  nuyeslies  engase  to  ratify  the  present 
treaty,  and  the  ratificatioBs  thereof  shall  be 
exchanged  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  to  be 
eooafMited  from  the  day  of  the  signature,  or 
sooner  if  it  can  be  done.— Done  at  London, 
tbe  96th  day  of  September,  1703. 

(L.  S.)  D.  JoaS  oe  Almeida  i»B  Meixo  m 
Castro. 

(Ij.8.)  Gkbvvillb. 

t>ccLABATioN  published  by  his  Miyesty's 
onler,  S9th  October,  1793. 

PECLARATIOV. 

The  circuoMtaoces,  in  consemience  of  which 
hia  nu^esty  has  found  himseit  engaged  in  a 
defeosWe  war  against  France,  are  known  al- 
ready to  all  Europe.  The  objects  which  his 
inajeaty  has  proposed  to  himself  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  are  or  equal  no- 
toriety. To  repel  ao  miprovoked  aggression, 
to  ooDtribute  to  the  immediate  defence  of  his 
allies,  to  obtain  for  them  and  for  himself  a 
just  indemniflcadon,  and  to  provide,  as  hr 
as  circumstances  wiU  allow,  for  the  future  se- 
curity of  his  own  subjects,  and  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe;  these  are  the  points  for 
which  his  majes^  has  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  employ  all  the  means  which  he  de- 
rives from  the  resources  of  his  dominions, 
from  the  zeal  and  afiection  of  his  people,  and 
from  the  unquestionable  justice  of  his  cause. 

But  it  has  become  daily  more  and  more 
evident,  how  much  the  internal  situation  of 
France  obstructs  the  conclusion  of  a  solid  and 
permanent  treaty,  which  can  alone  fulfil  his 
majesty's  just  and  salutary  views  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  important  objects^  and 
for  restoring  the  general  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope. His  nuyesty  sees,  therefore,  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  the  prospect,  which  the 

1  present  circumstances  afford  him,  of  acce- 
eratine  the  return  of  peace,  by  making,  to 
the  weU-disposed  part  of  the  people  of  France, 
a  more  particular  declaration  of  the  principles 
which  animate  him,  of  the  oMects  to  which 
his  views  are  directed,  and  of  the  conduct 
which  it  is  his  intention  to  pursue.  With 
respect  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  the 
events  of  the  war,  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  one  of  tlie  most  considerable  cities  of 
France,  and  above  aU,  the  wish  which  is  ma- 
nifested almost  universally  in  that  country, 
to  find  a  reflqee  from  the  tyranny  by  which  it 
is  now  overMelmed,  render  this  eiplanation 
en  his  majesty's  part  a  f^ressins  and  indispen- 
sable duty :  and  nis  majesty  feels  additional 
satisfaction  in  making  such  a  declaiution, 
from  the  hope  of  finding,  in  the  other  powers 
^gaged  witn  him  in  the  common  cause,  sen- 
timents and  views  perfectly  conformable  to 
his  own. 

,  From  the  first  period  when  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty,  Louis  the  16th,  had  called  his 
people  around  him,  to  join  in  concerting  mea^ 
tures  for  their  common  happiness,  tl^  kmg 
has  unifomdy  showm  hy  nis  conduct,  the 
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sincerity  of  hb  wishes  for  the  suedess  of  se 
difficult,  but  at  tlie  same  time  so  interesting 
an  undertaking.  His  nuyesty  was  deeply  au 
flicied  with  all  the  misfortunes  which  ensued ; 
but  particulariv  when  he  perceived,  more  and 
more  evkkntly,  that  measures,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  he  could  not  disguise  from 
himself,  must  finally  compel  him  to  relin- 
quish  the  friendly  and  pacific  system  which 
he  had  adopted.  The  moment  at  length  ar- 
rived, when  his  m^esty  saw  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him,  not  onl^  to  defend  his  own 
rights  and  those  6f  his  allies,  not  only  to  repel 
the  unjust  aggression  which  he  had  recently 
eiperienced,  but  that  all  the  dnrest  interests 
of  his  people  imposed  upon  him  a  duty  stiii 
more  important,  that  of  exerting  his  efforts 
for  the  preservation  of  civil  society  itself,  as 
happily  established  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  designs  which  had  been  professed  of 
reforming  &e  abuses  of  the  government  of 
France,  of  establishing  personal  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  proper^  on  a  solid  foundation, 
of  securing  to  an  extensive  and  populous 
countr^r  the  benefit  of  a  wise  legislation,  and 
an  equitable  and  mild  administration  of  itB 
laws,  all  these  saiutaiy  views  have  unfortu- 
nately vanished.     In  their  place  has  suc- 
ceeded a  system   destructive  of  idl  public 
order,   maintained  bv  proscriptions,  edles, 
and  confiscations  without  number;  by  arbi- 
trary imprisonments;  by  massacres,  which 
cannot  be  remembered  without  horror;  and, 
at  length,  by  the  execrable  murder  of  a  just 
and  beneficent  sovereign,  and  of  the  illu^ 
trious  princess,  who,  with  an  undiaken  firm^ 
ness.  nas  shared  all  the  misfortunes  of  h^ 
royal  consort,  his  protracted  sufferings,  Jus 
cruel  captivity,  his  ignominious  death.    The 
inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  country,  so 
long  flattered  by  promises  of  happiness,  re- 
newed at  the  period  of  everv  fresh  crime, 
have  found  themselves  plunged  into  an  abvss 
of  unexampled  calamities;  and  neighbouring 
nations,  instead  of  deriving  a  new  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  Mneral  tranquillity 
from  the  establishment  of^a  wise  and  mode- 
rate government,  have  been  exposed  to  the 
repeated  attacks  of  a  ferocious  anarchy,  the 
natoral  and  necessary  enemy  of  all  pubhc 
order.    They  have  had  to  encounter  acts  of 
aggression  without  pretext,  open  violations 
or^all  treaties,  unprovokea  declarations  of 
war;  in  a  word,   whatever  corruption,  in- 
trigue, or  violence  could  effect,  for  the  pur- 
pose so  openlv  avowed,  of  subverting  irii  the 
mstilutions  of  society,  and  of  extendine  over 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  that  confusion 
which  has  produced  the  misery  of  France. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  exist  in  FVance ;  , 
without  iflfvolring  an  the  surrounding  powers  ' 
in  one  common  danger;  without  giving 
them  the  right,  without  imposing  it  upon 
them  as  a  duty,  to  stop  the  progress  or  an 
evil  which  exists  only  oy  the  successive  vio- 
lation of  all  law  and  idl  property,  and  which 
[SYl 
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attacks  the  fundamental  principles  by  which 
mankind  is  united  in  the  bonas  of  civil  so- 
ciety.   His  majesty  by  no  means  disputes  the 
right  of  France  to  reform  its  laws.    It  never 
would  have  been  his  wish  to  employ  the  in- 
fluence t)f  external  force  with  respect  to  the 
particular  forms  of  government  to  be  estab- 
lished in  an  independent  country.  Neither  has 
he  now  that  wish,  except  in  so  far  as  such 
interference  is  become  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity and  repose  of  other  powers.    Under  these 
circumstances  he  demands  from  France*  and 
he  demands  with  justice,  the  termination  of 
a  system  of  anarchy,  which  has  no  force  but 
for  the  purposes  of  mischief,  unable  to  dis- 
charge tne  primary  duty  of  all  goveroment, 
to  repress  tne  disorders,  or  to  punish  the 
crimes  which  are  daily  increasing  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  but  disposing  arbitrarily 
of  the  property  and  blood  of  the  mhabitants 
of  France,  in  order  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  other  nations,  and  to  render  all  Europe  the 
theatre  of  the  same  crimes  and  of  the  same 
misfortunes.    The  king  demands,  that  some 
legitimate  and  stable  government  should  be 
established,  founded  on   the  acknowledged 
principles  of  universal  justice,  and  capable  of 
maintaining  with  other  powers  the  accus- 
tomed relations  of  union  and  peace.    His  ma- 
jesty wishes  ardcnUy  to  be  enabled  to  treat 
for  the  re-establbhment  of  general  tranquillity 
with  such  a  government,  exercising  a  leeal 
and  permanent  authority,  animated  with  uie 
wish  for  general  tranquillity,  and  possessing 
power  to  enforce  the  observance  of  its  en- 
gagements.   The  king  would  propose  none 
other  than  equitable  and  moderate  conditions, 
not  such  as  the  expenses,  the  risks,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war  mightjustify,  but  such 
as  his  majesty  thinks  himself  under  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  requiring  with  a  view 
to  these  con»derations,  and  still  more  to  that 
of  his  own  security,  and  of  the  future  tran- 
auillity  of  Europe.    His  maiesty  desires  no- 
tning  more  sincerely  than  thus  to  terminate 
a  war,  which  he,  m  vain,  endeavoured  to 
avoid;  and  all  the  calamities  of  which,  as 
now  experienced  by  France,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted only  to  the  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and 
the  violence  of  those,  whose  crimes  have  in- 
volved their  own  country  in  misery,  and  dis- 
graced all  civilized  nations. 

As  his  majesty  has  hitherto  been  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  war  against  the  people  of 
France  collectively,  to  treat  as  enemies  all 
those  who  suffer  their  property  and  blood  to 
be  lavished  in  support  oi^  an  tmjust  aggres- 
sion, his  majesty  would  see  with  infinite  sa- 
tisfaction the  opportunity  of  making  excep- 
tions in  favour  of  the  well-disposed  inhabi- 
tants of  otiier  parts  of  France,  as  he  has  al- 
ready done  with  respect  to  those  of  Toulon. 
The  king  promises^  on  his  part,  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  friendship,  and  (as  far  as 
the  course  of  events  will  allow,  of  which  the 
will  of  man  cannot  dispose)  security  and  pro- 
tection to  all  those  who,  by  declaring  for  « 
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yoke  of  a  sanguinary  anarchy,  of  that  anarchj 
which  has  broken  all  the  most  sacred  bosMb 
of  society,  dissolved  all  the  relations  of  civil 
life,  violated  every  right,  confounded  every 
dut^ ;  which  uses  the  name  of  liberty  to  ex- 
ercise the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  annihibte 
all  property,  to  seize  on  all  possessioiis; 
which  rounds  its  power  on  the  pretended 
consent  of  the  people,  and  itself  carriea  fire 
and  sword  through  extensive  proTinces,  lor 
having  demandea  their  laws,  tiieir  religioD, 
and  their  lawful  sovereign. 

It  is  then,  in  order  to  deHrer  themselves 
froin  this  unheard-of  oppresaon,  to  pot  aa 
end .  to  a  system  of  unparalleled  crimes^  sad 
to  restore  at  length  tranquilliW  to  France,  sod 
security  to  sll  Europe,  that  nis  msLJesXj  m- 
vites  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  Fruiee. 
It  is  for  these  objects  that  he  calls  upon  them 
to  join  the  standard  of  an  hereditaij  monar- 
chy ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  deciding,  in  this 
moment  of  disorder,  calamity,  and  pQl& 
danger,  on  all  the  modifications  of  which 
thb  form  of  government  may  heresAer 
be  susceptible,  but  in  order  to  unite  thenn 
selves  once  more  under  the  empire  of  bw, 
of  morality,  and  of  religion,  and  to  se- 
cure at  length  to  their  own  country  exteiml 
peace,  domestic  tranquillity,  a  real  and  ge- 
nuine liberty,  a  wise,  moderate,  and  beno- 
cent  government,  and  the  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment of  all  the  advantages  which  can  oqd- 
tnbute  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  </s 
great  and  powerful  nation, 

Whitehall,  99th  October,  1793. 

Declakation  published  in  the  king's  name 
and  by  his  majesty's  order,  by  their  ex- 
cellencies vice  admiral  lord  Hood,  the 
right  honourable  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  larL, 
and  lieutenant-general  (yHara,  his  ms- 
jesty's  commissioners  plenipotentiary  aC 
Toulon,  SOth  November,  1793. 

We,  the  undersigned  commissioners  ple- 
nipotentiary of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Grest 
Britain,  do  hereby  nublish,  by  his  order,  aai 
in  his  name,  the  mllowing  declaration : 

His  Britannic  majesty  having  been  io- 
formed  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
town,  harbour,  and  forts  of  Toidon,  uid  the 
ships  in  the  said  harbour,  have  been  entrusted 
to  vice-admiral  lord  Hood,  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  miyesty's  ships  and  vessels  io  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  declaration  sod 
proclamations  published  by  the  said  vice-ad- 
miral, as  well  as  of  the  declaration  made 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  and 
[>eople  of  Toulon,  has  thought  fit,  for  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  said  inhabitants  and 
people,  and  for  the  further  explanation  of  his 
royal  intentions,  to  declare  as  follows : 

I. — ^When  monarchy  shall  be  re-established 
in  France,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  shall  be 
made  and  concluded,  stipulating,  in  favour  of 
bis  mayestyand  his  allies,  the  restitutioool 
all  conquests  made  by  France  during  tbemr, 
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and  a  just  indemnificatioti  for  the  losses  and 
expenses  thereby  incurred,  and  a  proper  secu- 
rity  /or  the  future,  his  majesty  will  restore 
the  town,  harbour,  and  forts  of  Toulon,  toge- 
ther with  the  ships  and  stores  therein,  ac- 
cording to  the  engagement  entered  into  for 
that  purpose  by  the  said  vice-admiral. 

II. — His  majesty  has  given  directions,  that 
the  most  effectual  measures  shall  be  taken  for 
the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  and  for  pro- 
curing them  the  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
other  articles  of  which  they  may  stand  in 
need ;  and  his  majesty  is  also  pleased  to  ap- 
prove of  continuing  all  persons  who  held  civil 
or  military  employments  in  their  respective 
places  and  occupations,  as  for  as  circum- 
stances, and  the  good  of  the  common  cause, 
will  permit 

III. — His  majesty  will  do  eveiy  thing  in 
his  power,  and  in  concert  with  his  allies,  to 
repel  any  attacks  which  may  be  made  against 
Toulon,  and  to  extend  his  protection  to  all 
those  who  may  be  desirous  to  have  recourse 
to  it,  under  proper  conditions. 

IV. — His  majesty  ardently  wishes  the  hap- 
piness of  France,  but  by  no  means  desires,  on 
that  account,  to  prescribe  the  form  of  its  go- 
▼emment.  The  king  claims  the  right  of  tak- 
ing a  part,  only  because  the  anarchy  which 
now  desolates  that  country  threatens  the 
tranquillity  of  his  own  subjects,  and  that  of 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  whose  peace  and 
safety  materially  depend  on  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order  in  France,  and  of  a  regular 
system,  which  may  hold  out  to  them  a  secure 

Sound  of  negociation  and  fnendship :  and 
8  miyesty  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
the  ro-establishroent  of  monarchy,  in  the 
person  of  Louis  17th,  and  the  lawful  heirs  of 
the  crown,  appears  to  him  the  best  mode  of 
accomplishing  these  just  and  salutary  views. 
This  form  of  government  has  not  only  pre- 
vailed in  France  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
being  capable  of  such  limitations  as  may  suit 
the  respective  circumstances  of  different  na- 
tions, has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
the  best  adapted  in  great  countries,  to  unite 
the  advantages  of  security  and  order  with 
real  liberty. 

Such  a  system,  subject  to  the  wise  modifica^ 
tions  which  may  hereafter  be  made  therein,  in 
a  regular  and  legal  manner,  when  tranquillity 
shaU  have  been  restored  in  France,  would  aN 
ford  to  his  majesty  the  best  and  most  pleasing 
prospect  of  terminating  the  evils  and  miseries 
now  endured  by  the  French  nation,  and  of  the 
renewal  of  a  regular  and  amicable  intercourse 
between  that  country  and  other  states. 

It  is  to  the  attainment  of  this  important 
object  that  all  his  majesty's  measures. will  be. 
directed;  and  his  protection  and  assistance 
will  be  extended,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  to  all  those  who  manifest  their  desire 
to  concur  in  so  salutary  a  work. 
(Signed)  Hood. 

GUBERT  ElUOT. 

CHAaLES  O^Haea. 


Dehate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Address  of 
Thanks*"]  His  Majesty's  Speech  having 
been  read, 

Lord  iS^air  rose  to  move  an  Address  of 
Thanks.  He  said,  he  felt  it  not  only  to 
be  hit  duty,  but  that  of  every  man  at  the 
present  important  crisis,  generally  to  im- 
press and  enforce  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  his  majesty's  most  gracious 
Speech.  When  he  considered  me  mis- 
fortunes of  a  neighbouring  country,  where 
the  miseries  naturally  attendant  on  anar« 
chy  and  confusion  continued  to  prevail* 
and  contemplated  the  security  afforded 
by  the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  £ng* 
land,  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  de- 
grading in  the  extreme  to  his  country,  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  two  na- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  sentiments 
breathed  in  his  majesty's  most  gracious 
Speech,  they  were  such  as  must  meet  the 
approbation  of  their  lordships,  when  they 
considered  the  state  of  affairs  with  respect 
to  France  at  the  period  idien  we  engaged 
in  the  war,  and  what  it  was  at  present. 
When  in  consequence  of  the  aggression 
of  the  Frendi,  we  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  that  distracted  country,  she  was 
in  possession  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
bad  talcen  Nice  and  Savoy,  a  great  part 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  threatened  Italy 
with  invasion.  The  other  powers  of 
Europe  were  shocked  and  amazed  at  her 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  but  inspired 
by  our  interference,  those  powers,  with 
the  additional  hopes  of  retribution,  pro- 
ceeded to  prosecute  the  war  against  France 
with  vigour.  The  Netherlands  in  con- 
sequence were  recovered,  and  Valenci- 
ennes, which  the  National  Convention  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  key  to  France,  surren- 
dered to  the  combined  efforts  of  tlie  al- 
lies, and  the  brave  and  spirited  exertions 
of  the  British.  Defeated  on  the  Rhinet 
driven  from  Alsace,  their  armies  destroyed, 
Valenciennes  in  the  hands  of  the  Aus« 
trians,^and  the  Southern  Provinces  ex- 
hausted; in  such  a  situation,  we  could 
not  surely  hesitate  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour.  And  as  a  further  stimulus  for 
the  prosecuting  another  campaign,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  we  have  got  a  foot- 
ing in  St.  Domingo,  which,  under  the  pre- 
sent able  administration,  he  had  htlle 
doubt  would  be  followed  by  the  conquest 
of  that  valuable  island.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  at  this  moment,  the  French  flag 
was*  flyinj^  in  any  one  of  the  Freni  h  set^ 
tlements  m  the  £ast  Indies.  The  success 
of  the  British  navy  next  demanded  theif 
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lordships  attention.  Since  the  memorable 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  a  more  brilliant  en- 
terprise had  not  been  achieved,  than 
that  at  Toulon  by  lord  Hood.  The  de- 
struction of  the  arsenal  and  naval  stores 
of  the  'Second  sea-port  in  France  was  a 
circumstance  that  she  could  not  repair 
her  for  years.  It  must  necessarily  cripple 
come,  navy  for  the  present  and  for  years  to 
and  prove  the  most  fatal  blow  that  ever 
was  struck  at  the  French  marine.  It  could 
not  but  be  a  pleasing  consideration  that 
while  tlie  French  'were  thus  crippled  in  j 
their  navy,  ours  was  never  on  a  more  re- 
spectable footing.  Great  Britain  had 
now  the  power  of  crushing  France,  and 
preventing  her  for  years  from  troubling 
ISurope.  Her  rulers  had  acted  with  . 
the  most  unparalleled  barbarity  in  their 
own  country ;  they  had  raaed  Lyons,  the 
first  manufacturing  town  in  France; 
they  had  determined  that  Toulon  should 
share  the  same  fate ;  but  they  liad  spared 
Bourdeaux,  on  condition  tluit  every  man 
of  property  should  deliver  up  that  pro- 
perty, under  the  pain  of  beine  massaered 
if  he  concealed  it.  La  Vendee  was  with- 
out a  house  or  a  human  creature ;  and 
every  inhabitant  attached  to  loyalty  had 
Men  a  victim  to  his  principles.  Aianu- 
fiicturers  were  torn  from  their  looms,  and 
aent  to  the  war ;  and  the  grain  was  seised 
from  the  poor,  who  were  left  to  languish 
and  starve,  while  their  means  of  existence 
were  aeiased  and  distributed  among  the 
troops.  In  addition  to  diese  afflictions, 
her  internal  trade  was  destroyed;  he 
wished,  dierefore,  to  ask  the  advocates 
ibr  peace,  bow  it  was  possible,  that  a 
•onntry  thus  distressed,  could  carry  on 
a  war  acainst  the  combined  powers  and 
riches  of  Europe  ?  Revenue  sne  had  not ; 
and  if  she  had,  there  were  none  who  dared 
collect  the  imposts.  Her  lands  had  been 
sold  and  fesold  by  her  rulers ;  a  second 
time  they  had  plundered  her  churches; 
and  as  to  the  forced  levies,  many  had  re- 
luctantly left  Paris,  but  there  were  few 
who  would  retsnu  War,  he  Gonfessed, 
should  not  be  the  object  of  a  commercial 
country ;  it  was  what  every  prudent  states- 
man would  avoid;  but  there  were  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  madness  not  to  have 
lecourse  to  this  extremity.  Though  our 
maaufiK^tures  might  receive  a  temporary 
check  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  tlie 
French  markets,  yet  Spain,  and  every  na^ 
tion  at  war  against  France,  was  open  to 
our  manufactures.  Our  trade  to  the  East 
Indies  was  more  productive  than  at  any 
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former  period.  Who,  then,  wosdd 
upon  the  country  to  relax  in  her 
to  subdue  a  nation,  that  had  almost,  iron 
the  wickedness  of  her  own  rulers,  subdued 
herself?  Was  there  any  noble  lord,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  momentary  repose^ 
would  risk  the  future  security  of  a  per- 
manent peace?  who  would  ▼entare  ts 
wish  for  peace,  when  the  ooDaequenoet 
might  be  the  introductioo  of  aiuvchj 
and  confusion  into  this  happy  oooi- 
try?  If  France  were  to  depart  from 
her  recently  avowed  principles,  if  sbe 
would  disavow  her  declared  design  of 
meddling  with  the  constitutioo  aiid  go- 
vernment of  other  nations,  every  friend  te 
his  country  would  wish  to  make  pests 
with  her  and  leave  her  to  herself;  but  ia 
the  present  situation  of  aflbirs,  he  wai 
convinced  that  nothing  but  the  most  ri* 
gorQus  perseverance  would  aecare  perma- 
nent tranquillitv.  Impressed  with  these 
ideas,  his  lordship  moved  an  Address, 
vdiich  was  an  echo  of  the  Speech  in» 
the  throne. 

Lord  AucUand  conceived,  that  as  evsiy 
noble  peer  must  feel  with  the  noble  lord 
who  had  spoken  last,  the  propriety  and 
policy  of  the  sentiments  contained  m  hs 
majesty's  most  aracious  Speech,  it  wss 
unnecessary  for  him  to  consume  much  of 
their  time,  m  enlarging  on  a  subject  whidi 
had  been  so  amply  illustratedi     In  ukiog 
a  view  of  the  subject,  he  wouki  abstain 
from  acrimony  of  expressioB ;  the  crima 
and  calamities  of  France  were  such  as  to 
beggar  all  language,  to  outrun  the  imsp'- 
nation,  and  to  set  descr]{>tion  at  defiance. 
He  would  equally  abstain  from  detwb; 
the  mad  excesses  of  the  French,  had  so 
long  absorbed  every  other   subject  of 
thought  and  conversation,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  suggest  any  thing  new  respecting 
them.  He  would  endeavour  to  appreciate 
the  real  situation  of  aiiliirs.    If  that  sitos- 
tion  were  well  understood,  he  couM  with 
confidence  repose  himself  for   the  ial 
result  of  the  war  on  the  wisdom  of  pariis^ 
ment,  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  oC 
England,  and  on  that  general  attachmciat 
to  our  happy  constitution,  which  so  r^ 
markably  displayed  itself  in  the  present 
crisis.    His  opinions  would  lead  him  to 
offer  to  the  House,  on  the  fullest  re- 
flection, a  chearful  view  of  the  question, 
and  reasonable  grounds  of  hope.     He 
then  recapitulated  the  advantages  gained; 
he  laid  some  stress  on  the  importance  of 
the  frontier  towns  of  France,  taken  by 
the  allied  armies.    With  respect  to  the 
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Evrench    eoI<Hu«»  there  «m  reMoa  to 
>«ljeire  that  many  of  the  moat  valuable  of 
rlrnem  would  soon  belong  to  Great  Britain, 
hie  was  not   inclined   to   consider   the 
Prench  naiy  as  contemptible;  but  oun»  by 
tl^e  efficient  exertions  of  the  admiralty, 
was  become  greatly  superior ;  he  believed 
liie  might  add,  that  more  men  had  been 
raised  for  the  English  navy»  in  the  eourse 
of  the  last  twelve  months,  than  in  any 
year  of  any  former  war ;  and  reoently  a 
t>low  had  been  given  to  the  naval  power 
oi*  France,  in  those  seay  iriiere  she  lately 
jrode  out  trium|phant  to  an  extent  which, 
in    ordimuy   times,   would    have    been 
thought  a  fd  compensation  for  the  ex« 
pense  of  a  whole  campaign.    He  would 
add,  that  many  considerable  powers  had 
joined  us  in  a  cause  which  affected  the 
honour  and  essoitial  interests  of  every 
government  of  every  description.— If  we 
eould  stop  here,  he  said  we  might  flatter 
ourselves  with  m  speedy  return  of  that 
tranquillity  which  had  laitc^  been  driven 
from  men's  boaoms,  and  in  the  place  of 
which  the  French  had  presented  tne  most 
hideous  dream  of  seditioii,  mpinot   and 
murder.    We  must,  however,  look  to  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  as  wdl  as  to  our 
own ;    and  he  confessed  himself  to  see 
with  anxiety,  though  not  with  discourage* 
ment,  the  new  invention  of  raising  an 
armed  force  by  the  operation  of  popular 
tyranny.     The  rising  in  a  mass  was  cer- 
tainly a  terrible  expedient,  and  the  more 
so,  as  it  could  not  be  imitated  by  nations 
who  retained  a  respect  for  law,  for  justice, 
and  humanity :  but  it  carried  with  it  its 
own  antidote,  as  it  could  not  easily  be 
repeated,    and    exhausted    the    country 
which  employed  it.     He   could  render 
justice  to  the  talents  of  the  present  lead- 
ing regicides,    and  to  the  alnlity  with 
which  their  combination  against  Grod  and 
man,  against  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
the  world,  had  been  formed  and  con- 
ducted.   It  was,  however,  the  pressure  of 
their  crimes  and  of  their  situation  which 
had  prompted  them  to  this  desperate  and 
unheard-of  exertion.     They   had    used 
confiscation,  imprisonment,  and  massacre, 
Bs  the  means  or  filling  their  treasury,  of 
enforcing  their  paper  currency,  and  of 
completmg  their  armies.   History  showed 
examples  of  great  nations  over-run  and 
nrept  from  the  ftce  of  the  earth  by  hordes 
of  iMurbarians;  in  the  present  age,  all  the 
ferocity  of  bairbarism  had  been  engrafted 
o&  the  eormption  of  polished  lociety,  and 
supported  by  die  modem  arts  of  war^  by 


an  the '  advantages  resultmg  from  the 
force^  of  language,  and  the  invention  of 
printing;  and  above  all,  by  that  perversion 
of  principle  whidi  seeks  the  destruction 
erf*  every  thing  valuable  or  respectable ; 
and  certainly,  no  army  could  be  more  for- 
midable, whilst  it  lasted,  than  an  army  of 
robbers  and  murderers.  Perhaps  it  was 
BO  paradox  to  say,  that  against  such  an 
army,  the  progress  and  result  of  the  war 
would  not  entirely  depend  en  the  number 
of  our  vietories,  or  on  the  extent  of  our 
conauests.  The  suiest  mode,  periian 
would  be,  in  resisting  their  progress,  tiU 
they  dioold  ultimately  deieat  themselveB 
by  sinkiag  under  tlieir  own  unnatural 
exertions.— Under  such  circamstances, 
would  any  noble  lord  advise  his  majesty 
to  open  a  aegociation  for  a  peace  or  for  an 
annistioe?  Such  a  preposition  was  big 
with  absurdity,  fi»tty,  and  diihonour.  it 
supposed  a  oonpaet  with  men  who,  by 
then'  perfidieos  seizure  of  our  merchants 
property,  contrary  to  the  commercial 
treaty,  had  shown  themselves  regardless 
of  piibUc  faith,  and  who  had  established 
it  as  a  principle,  that  what  they  caHed  a 
free  people,  ought  not  to  be  restrained  by 
any  compact  whatever.  Supposing  a  treaty 
to  be  made  with  them,  would  it  be  pos- 
nMe  to  disarm  on  the  faith  of  sucn  a 
treaty?  Waold  it  be  expedient,  ibr  the 
sake  of  snob  a  treaty,  to  renounee  the 
pro^iects  which  we  now  had  of  taking 
their  foreign  possessions  ?  They  had  d&- 
daired  that  they  would  build  large  fleets : 
in  such  a  moment,  and  with  a  great  supe- 
riority on  our  part,  would  it  be  wise  to 
withdraw  our  fleets,  in  order  to  give  to 
France  the  means  of  completinff  hers  ?— 
There  was  anotiier  possible  mode  of  con- 
duct, but  so  grossly  dishonourable,  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  mention  it;  he  meant  the 
withdrawing  our  armies  from  the  conti- 
nent; the  consequence  of  which  would 
be,  that  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  the 
United  Provinces  would  fall  into  the 
possession  of  the  regicide  hordes,  and  of 
such  malignant  and  desperate  adventurers 
as  might  be  collected  from  every  other 
nation.  From  that  hour,  every  port 
now  open  to  our  trade  between  Denmark 
and  France,  would  be  in  the  same  state 
as  the  unfortunate  town  of  Bourdeaux ; 
and  all  the  ports  of  Holland  would  be 
crowded  with  pirate  vessels,  manned  by 
the  refuse  <^  France,  and  paid  by  the 
pillage  of  Amsterdam.  It  had  happened 
to  bun  to  see  the  near  approach  of  the 
oalami^  which  he  was  now  describing : 
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it  had  been  prevented  by  the  wise  exer- 
tions of  the  kinff's  ministers  and  of  the 
republic  of  Holland;  but  from  what  he 
hfld  since  seen  in  general  Dumourier*s 
printed  correspondence,  it  was  evident, 
that,  if  the  French  army  had  succeeded  in 
passing  the  Moerdyck,  their  seneral  would 
bare  employed  with  eflfect  the  riches,  re- 
sources, and  local  advantages  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  would  have  mocked 
every  effort  to  drive  him  again  out  of  Hol- 
land. He  laid  much  stress  on  this  point, 
because  he  thou^t  that  much  must  de- 
pend on  maintaining  the  continental  war 
with  the  utmost  vigour  and  effect;  that 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  efiectuaUy 
crushing  the  unprovoked  hostilities  whicn 
France  had  begun,  and  was  drivmgagainst 
us:  that  there  were  possible  cases  of  in- 
sular policy,  in  whicn  our  interests  might 
diflkrnrom  those  of  the  continent;  but  he 
would  venture  to  assert  that  the  day 
which  shouldsee  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
and  the  United  Provinces  completely 
possessed  by  France,  would  not  long  pre- 
cede the  general  confusion  of  Europe, 
and  ultimately  the  downfall  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Hemiffht,  periiaps,  be  asked  whe- 
ther he  would  continue  the  war,  so  long 
as  the  confusions  of  France  should  con- 
tinue ?  He  would  answer,  that  the  war 
had  not,  on  the  part  of  England,  been  a 
war  either  of  ambition  or  expediency, 
but  of  strict  necessity ;  and  that  ne  would 
continue  it,  not  so  long  as  the  confusions 
of  France  should  continue,  but  so  long 
as  those  confusions  should  profess  and 
struggle  to  extend  themselves  over  every 
other  countnr.  Our  situation  called  for 
the  union  of  whatever  was  wise  and  re- 
spectable in  parliament ;  for  the  union  of 
all  the  power,  faculties,  and  exertion  of 
the  nation.  He  felt  strong  hopes  that  the 
event  would  be  decidedly  favourable  to 
our  prosperity  and  security.  He  saw 
France  destroying  herself  by  exertions, 
which  he  trusted  would  end  in  her  ruin, 
before  she  couldeffectuate  the  ruin  which 
she  malignanUy  sought  to  carry  to  other 
nations;  he  saw  her  beggared  by  the  dere- 
liction of  her  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  agriculture ;  torn  by  civil  dissensions, 
depopulated  by  roaintaming  fourteen  ar- 
mies, by  famine,  by  emigration,  by  a  ge- 
neral depravity  of  manners,  and  above 
all,  by  that  permanent  massacre  which 
had  prevailed  from  the  2nd  of  September 
1792,  and  which  was  called  in  France  <<  a 
continued  exercise  of  a  revolutionary 
power."    Kor  was  it  possible  that  she 
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could  long  maintain  her  expense,  without 
taxes,  or  the  power  of  imposing  taxcf. 
It  appeared  by  the  late  reports  of  the 
Convention,  that  her  expenses  in  one 
month  were  equal  to  the  war  expenses 
of  England  in  a  year.  On  oar  part,  the 
prospect  was  the  reverse.  The  interior 
of  the  kingdom  was  opulent  and  prtw* 
perous;  new  markets  were  opening  for 
our  merchants  and  manufiictums  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  our  income  was  such,  as  to  have  pro- 
duced in  the  last  year  a  larger  vum  than 
was  sUted  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1791  as  the 
probable  peace  revenue.  Lastly,  there 
was  some  encouragement  in  the  consci- 
ousness of  a  just  and  righteous  cause. 
On  the  whole,  he  trusted,  that,  by  the 
blessmg  of  God,  Great  Britain  would  add 
to  the  best  and  brightest  pages  of  her 
history,  the  glory  of  protecting  the  io- 
dependence  of  Europe,  and  ofpreseryiog 
the  whole  system  of  civil  and  religious 
society  and  the  existing  and  future  s^ 
of  mankind,  from  the  miseries  with  which 
the  French  pestOence  has  menaced  them. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  seconding  the 
motion  for  the  address. 

The  Earl  of  GuU/ordeaid :  It  is  impos- 
sible that  any  noble  lord  can   refuse  to 
congratulate  his  majesty  upon  the  bravery 
of  his  army  and  navy ;  it  is   impossible 
that  any  person  can  withhold  his  coogra- 
tulation#  upon  the  success  of  his  majes- 
ty's arms  by  sea  and  land ;  and  it  is  equally 
impossible  that  any  loyal  subject  should 
wish  to  keep  back  that  aid  which  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  every  just  and  ho- 
nourable object  that  his  majesty  may  be 
in  pursuit  of;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to 
support  his  majesty  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  it  becomes  the  dignity  and  wis- 
dom of  this  House  to  consider  the  object 
and  end  of  it.  When  it  was  first  proposed 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  the 
avowed  object  of  it  was  the  protection  c£ 
our  allies  and  the  security  of  these  king- 
doms :  but  sorry  am  I  to  hear,  that  that 
object  IB  now  changed,  and  that  nothing 
less  is  professed  this  day  than  the  resto- 
ration of  monarchy,  as  it  was  established 
under  the  old  government.    It  is  of  little 
consequence  in  whose  person  it  is  to  be 
estabhshed,  and  vain  are  the  efforts,  if 
they  are  made  only  to  substitute  Calonoe 
for  Robespierre  or  Danton.    When  lord 
Hood  negociated  with  the    Toulon^, 
and  when  they  were  induced  to  receive 
him  into  their  port,  it  was  under  the  ex- 
press stipulation  of  supporting  the  con- 
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sdtution  of  1789  ;  but  of  the  constitution 
of  1789y  which  has  been  properly  styled 
a  **  stupendous  fabric  of  human  wisdom 
and  Tirtue,''*  and  against  which  our  allies 
on  the  continent  have  declared  war,  we 
this  day  hear  not  a  word.    If  lord  Hood 
was  not  authorized  to  propose  the  terms 
which  he  offered,  his  public  declaration 
to  the  people  of  France  is  a  scandalous 
reflection  upon  the  government  of  this 
country.    Does  the  address  propose  that 
we    should    prosecute   the    war  for  the 
protection  of  our  allies?    Has  Holland 
once    entered    into   the    minds    of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  or  the  noble  lords 
who  with  so  much  eloquence  supported 
the  address  ?     It  is  but  too  obvious  from 
the  language    which    they    have  used, 
that  the  objects  which  they  have  in  view 
are  widely  different  from  those  by  which 
they  lured  the  public  into  this  unfortunate 
war.    Let  us,   however,  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  end  which  they  wish  to 
obtain  is  the  protection  of  Holland  and 
of  Great  Britain  against  the  incursions  of 
the  French  republicans,  could  not  this 
have  been  as  effectually  obtained,  by  ne- 
gociation  as  by  warfare  f   When  that  had 
failed,  it  would  have  been  time  enough  to 
commence  hostilities ;  and  there  are  few, 
I  believe,  who  are  not  now  convinced  that 
the  safety  of  Holland  would  have  been 
better  secured  by  the  conciliating  voice 
of  our  ambassador  at  Pans,  than  by  the 
thunder  of  cannon.    It  may  be  said,  that 
the  moment  I  allude  to  was  not  the  most 
favourable,  that  the  French  were  at  that 
time  so  elated  with  their  astonishing  suc- 
cesses, that  they  would  have  listened  to 
no  terms  which  the  dignity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  her  good  faith  to  her  allies, 
could  have  permitted  her  to  offer.    The 
history  of  that  period,  and  the  language 
and  efforts  of  her  ministers,  ambassadors, 
and  generals,  afford  a  complete  refutation 
of  such  an  assertion.    But  let  us  even 
here  again  concede  to  those  who  are  of 
this  opinion.     We  know  of  another  pe- 
riod, the    circumstances  of  which  can 
give  no  support  to  such  an  argument: 
were  they  not  sufficiently  humbled  in  the 
course  of  last  summer,  by  a  retreat  as 
speedy  and  disastrous  as  their  march  was 
rapid  and  victorious — When  their  army 
had  been  half  destroyed,  and  the  remains 
of  it  had  been  almost  totally  disorganized 
—when  they  had  been  driven  from  Bra- 
bant, and  had  been   unsuccessful  from 

•  See  Vol.  29  p.  919. 


Western  Flanders  to  the  Rhine— when 
several  of  their  provinces  had  been  in- 
vaded, and  their  most  important  fortres- 
ses had  been  subdued,  is  there  a  noble  lord 
who  does  not  believe  that  they  would 
have  been  eager  to  listen  to  such  terms  of 
peace  as  became  the  dignity  and  justice 
of  this  cotmtry  to  offer  ?— Much  has  beenp 
said  of  the  signal  advantages  we  have 
gained  over  them,  and  the  certain  pros- 
pect  we  have  of  a  speedy  peace,  by  vi- 
gorously exerting  the  strength  and  apply- 
ing the  resources  of  this  CQ^try  in  the 
frosecution  of  the  war.    Our  advantages, 
much  fear,  will  be  greatly  counterba- 
lanced by  the  expenses  we  have  incurred, 
and  the  losses  sustained  by  our  traders  and 
manufacturers.    If  we  also  compare  the 
conquests  made  by  the  allies  with  the 
present  position  of  the  French  armies,  it 
IS  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  former  have 
not  mudi  to  boast  of.    May  it  not  rea- 
sonably be  inquired,  whether  we  have  not 
already  obtained  the  end  which  we  pro- 
nosed  ;  and  after  the  obtaining  of  which, 
nis  majesty's  ministers  repeatedly  and  so- 
lemnly declared  they  would  pursue  every 
measure  that  should  tend  to  procure  a 
speedy,  safe,  and  honourable  peace?  Our 
allies,  the  Dutch,  are  in  perfect  security. 
The  French  have  been  driven  from  tJieir 
territories,  and  confined  within  limits,  be- 
yond which  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
pass.    The  noble  lords  admit,  ^atthey 
have  made  the  most  stupendous  efforts, 
and  such  as   have  astonished  aU  Europe ; 
but  this,  rising  in  a  mass,  say  they,  can^ 
not  be  repeated.    It  is  a  violent  convul* 
sion  which  must  exhaust  the  nation,  or, 
at  least,  so  far  weaken  it,  as  to  bring  it  to 
a  low  pitch   of  humiliation.     The  same 
causes,  my  lords,  will  produce  the  same 
effects.    The    pressure    of  an  invading 
enemy  only  bends  the  bow  to  give  the  ar- 
row a  greater   force.    Their  extensive 
territories  we  are  all  acquainted  with; 
their  vast  numbers,  and  great  internal  re- 
sources, are  uncj^uestloned  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  their  dissensions  and  massacres, 
we  find  them  capable  of  bringing  into  the 
field,  troops  that  have  successfully  op- 
posed the  best  disciplined  armies  in  Eu- 
rope.   What  reason  have  you  to  believe, 
that  those  troops  which  they  will  oppose 
to  us  in  the  next  campaign,  will  be  less 
disciplined,  or  worse  appointed  than  those 
we  have  already  had  to  contend  with  ^ 
History  teaches  us  that  experience  makes 
the  soldier,  and  practice  often  leads  to 
victory. — There  is  another  argument  ad- 
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diiced  to  encotirage  w  in  the  prateeotiofi 
of  the  war,  arising  from  the  deBtructioB 
of  the  ships  and  naval  stores  at  Toalon. 
Tlie  noble  mover  sajs*  that  tliis  alone 
will  compensate  us  for  all  our  losses  and 
expenses  incurred  during  the  war;  and 
whatever  may  be  their  future  form  of  go- 
▼errnnenti  they  will  not  for  many  yearsi 
perhaps  an  a^  to  come,  be  able  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  this  country.    To  es- 
timate our  gain  by  the  losses  of  the  French 
is  not  the  most  accurate  method  of  calcu- 
lation. I  cannot  see  how  the  reducing  of 
France  to  poverty  will  enrich  Great  Britain. 
Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  a  parti* 
tion  of  France  amongst  the  allies,  that  we 
io  benevolently  intenered  ?    Was  it  then, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  her  wonted 
consequence,  that  we  so  humanely  inter- 
posed our  ieets  and  armies  in  behalf  of 
Louis  17th.  i    Is  it  to  reduce  her  for  the 
future  to  the  lowest  degree  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  whatever  may  be  her  form  of 
government,   that  we  are  to  prosecute 
wis  disastrous  war  f  Our  allies  may,  per- 
haps, owe  us  some  obligations  if  this  be  the 
ease ;  but  no  Frenchmen  of  any  descrip- 
tion, royalists  or  republicans,  can  thank  us 
after  having  discovered  this  cloven  foot. 
The  arguments  suggested  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  the  war  may  in  general  be 
reduced  to  two  heads:  the  policy  of  it, 
and  the  necessity  of  it.    The  policy  of  it, 
if  there  be  any,  must  be  founded  upon 
some  present  gain,  or  future  advantage 
that  we  are  to  reap  from  it.  Circumstanc- 
ed as  the  two  countries  are,  our  interest 
would  be  promoted  by  its   prosperity, 
rather  than  ruin.    A  neighbounnff  nation, 
desolated  and  impoverished,  can  hold  out 
no  advantage  to  this  country,  whose  pros- 
perity depends  upon  the  flourishing  state 
of  her  trade  and  commerce.    If  you  dry 
up  the  resources  of  France,  you  destroy 
your  own  markets.    If  you  desolate  her, 
she  will  have  no  commodities  to  exchange 
with  you,  or  money  to   purchase  what 
you  have  to  sell.    But  be  the  poHcj  what 
It  may,  if  it  be  not  founded  in  justice  and 
in  honour,  it  should  be  spumed  by  a  nation 
hitherto  iasmed  for   those  distmguished 
virtues.    The  arguments  adduced  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  continuing  our  warlike 
operations  against  France,  may  be  re- 
duced to  three  heads.    It  is  said,  that  we 
must  go  on;  first,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms ;  secondly,  it  is  necessary  thereby  to 
prevent  the  propagation  of  French  prin- 
principles;  thirdly,  we  must  pereev^ie, 
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mitO  siidi  a  sovemaent  can  be  estab- 
lished that  wm  induce  us  to  treat,  node 
the  fairest  prospect  of  obtaintogtladDf 
and  honourable  peace.     I  mesn  not  t» 
deny,  that  the  progress  of  the  FrbcI 
arms  was  at  one  time  very  damiiag.  It 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  tiie  Dotcb, 
our  most  valuable  allies;  aadifithtdnot 
been  timely  checked,  it  nuglit  baw  » 
dangered  the  salvation  of  mis  comtij. 
The  state  of  things  is  however  (foatit  r> 
versed ;  the  French  are  sepsnited  ttm 
them  by  a  sufficient  distance:  wd  fone 
regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  their  pablic  de- 
clarations, <<That  they  doDotmento 
interfere  in  the  internal  govenmicBt  of 
any  country,  nor  will  they  make  wapoo 
any  nation  that  is  not  the  sgsreisor." 
But  have  ministers  cdcidaled  Uie  f«ce 
and  the  resources  by  which  thej  veto 
accomplish  this  important  ead?  li«^ 
reliance,  no  doubt,  most  be  pisoed  upis 
the  assistance  of  our  allies ;  bat  oar  bopei 
cannot  be  much  brightened  by  the  pm* 
pect  of  assistance  fitnn  those  vto  n 
are  obliged  to  subsidixe  for  their  ovo  pR* 
servatioa.    It  is  notorious  to  sH  Eorop^ 
that  the  resources  of  Austria  are  ex- 
hausted.    The  Emperor  caa  no  loi^ 
levy  fresh  imposU  upon  his  subjectit  vA 
he  is  left  to  the  precarious  support  of 
private  benevolences.     As  to  the  sing  {» 
Frussia,  his  dtstresaes  are  no  secRt  m 
Europe.    It  is  well  known  thst  be  tm 
cannot,  or  will  not  contribute  any  maMi 
assistance  to  another  campaign.    FroB 
whom  he  expects  assistance  I  imov  oot: 
but  I  know  the  parliament  of  great  Bntaio 
will  hesiute  before  they  tax  their  o«a 
husbandmen  and  mannncturen,  to  ease 
the  burthens  of  the  peasantry  of  Brand^i' 
burgh.    But  it  is  urged,  that  we  oust  1^ 
any  rate  prevent  the  unportatioo  of  FnofiO 
principles,  diat  are  destructive  m^ 
peace  of  every  civilized  govenuaeot  ^^ 

doctrine  is  not  more  exploded,  *^  T^ 
cannot  make  converts  by  the  swordt  ^ 
that  you  cannot  prevent  the  ^"•^'jjf'jl: 
of  political,  or  any  other  princfKSy  oy 
the  aid  of  arms.  But  what  mote  ap> 
means  than  those  used  by  theslHes  co^^s 
have  been  devised  to  spread  the  fslK  P* 
losophy  of  the  French,  which  '^^JJ^ 
probated  by  every  wise  and  P^^^'a^ 
you  wish  to  crush  the  Jacobini  w  ^ 
country ;  if  you  desire  to  render  w^tV  , 
the  machinations  of  a  British  coo^j*^ 
if,  you  would  impress  upon  ^^^f^-^ 
his  majesty's  subjects,  a  sense  of  tw  »• 
estimable  Uessipgs  lesultJa^from  our  e^ 
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celknt  cooktituttoD,  prove  to  them  that 
they  have  a  p;0Tenunent  that  will  aecure 
to  them  their  liberty  and  property,  to- 
gether with  all  the  advantages  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  tell  them 
the  JSritish  Constitution  is  the  wisest  wA 
9est  that  was  ever  framed;  you  must 
xuke  them  fisel  that  they  actually  enjov 
ander  it  those  advantages  which  it  is  cat* 
sulated  to  afford  them.  Lastly,  It  is  said 
:hat  you  have  no  persons  to  treat  with 
vhohave  thejpower  orindination  to  secure 
:o  you  a  lastmg  peace.  If  I  were  asked 
rho  those  are  with  whom  we  ought  to 
)pen  a  negociation,  I  would  answer,  those 
nen  (be  &ey  whom  they  mav)  who  have 
he  direction  of  tlie  arms  ana  of  the  force 
>f  the  countnr.  If  you  ofier  them  terms 
shich  are  sa&,  thev  will  close  with  you, 
md  the  treaty  whicn  it  is  their  interest  to 
conclude,  the  same  interest  will  bind  them 
|o  observe.  No  difficulty  ought  to  arise 
rom  the  form  of  the  government  with 
rhich  I  propose  you  should  negociate 
[)eaoe«  We  are  at  peace  with  govern* 
Dents  that  bear  a  strong  resemblimce  to 
hat  now  existing  in  lYance.  We  have 
xeated  with  those  of  the  same  description^ 
md  we  are  actually  in  alliance  wiUi  Dant- 
uck.  I  shall,  therefore,  submit  the  fol- 
owinff  amendment  to  the  address;  <'That 
his  House  do  thank  his  majesty  for  the 
(racioua  declarations  which  he  has  been 
^leased  to  make  of  the  views  and  prin- 
spies  by  which  he  is  guided,  in  the  pro- 
lecution  of  the  present  war ;  but  they 
lope  his  majesty  will  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  conclude  a  peace,  by 
vnich  the  permanent  safety  of  his  sul>* 
ects,  and  the  independence  and  security 
>f  Europe  mav  be  provided  for;  and  that 
hey  humbly  nope  no  difficulty  may  pre- 
rent  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an 
>bject  from  the  form  of  government  which 
nay  be  established  in  France.*' 

The  Duke  of  Portland  said,  he  felt  it 
ncumbent  upon  l)im  to  give  something 
more  dian  a  silent  vote  upon  the  present 
occasion.  He  had,  at  the  commencement 
Df  the  war,  acknowledged  his  opinion  of 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  it ;  and  he  was 
Qow  more  convinced  of  both.  He  thought 
it  the  duty  of  every  man  to  concur  in 
itreng^hemng  the  hands  of  government, 
u  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  ap- 
peared to  him  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  country,  and  bringmg  the  war  to  an 
bonourable  and  &vourable  issue.  He  did 
Dot  know  to  what  the  amendment  could 
tendt  unless  it  went  tofecommenda  breach 
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of  an  th^  treaties  which  existed  between 
this  country  and  foreign  powers— a  mea- 
sure which  it  would  be  dishonourable  for 
this  country  to  pursue,  and  which  must 
ultimately  end  m  our  ruin  and  disgrace. 

Earl  Spencer  said,  that  he  meant  to  vote 
for  the  address,  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
noble  duke,  being  persuaded  of  the  jus- 
tice and  necessity  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
preservation  of  every  thing  that  was  valu- 
able in  civil  society  depended  on  it  He 
was  extremely  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  sa- 
4»riflce  old  friendships,  and  to  abandon  po- 
litical connexions  with  those  with  when) 
he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  ; 
but  such  a  sacrifice,  painful  as  it  was,  must 
be  made,  when  conscience  and  the  most 
deliberate  reflection  convincedhim  that  at 
so  momentous  a  crisis  every  other  consi- 
deration ought  to  give  way  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  He  acknowledged  th%t  he 
felt  particular  pain  in  separating  himself 
from  a  gentleman,  whose  amiable  qualities 
in  private  life  had  long  since  entitled  Mm 
to  nis  warmest  regard,  and  whose  elo- 
quence and  ability  m  parliament  he  con- 
templated on  the  present  occasion  with 
admiration,  mixed  with  emotions  of  afflic- 
tion, because  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
aDuded  had  appeared  to  him  to  have  go- 
verned himselt  since  the  revolution  in 
France  by  principles  closely  connected 
with  those  whidx  had  ffiven  birth  to  con- 
duct and  practices  in  mat  country  so  dis- 
gusting to  humanity,  and  so  full  of  horror* 
Ureat  therefore  as  Uie  sacrifice  was,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it,  and  could  not 
help  uniting,  with  every  other  well-wisher 
of  his  country,  to  streiigthen  the  hands 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  in  support  of  the 
sentiments  that  day  delivered  from  the 
throne.  He  would  therefore  support  the 
Address,  and  joined  in  the  just  tribute  of 
praise  to  his  majesty's  ministers  for  the 
merit  and  ability  of  their  conduct  durinff 
the  last  campaign.  They  had  achieved 
that  which  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne 
was  generally  considered  aa  a  master 
piece  of  policy ;  indeed,  they  bad  even 
effected  a  greater  combination  of  powers 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  r  rench 
carnage  and  devastation  than  formed  the 
grand  alliance  of  that  era;  they  had 
also  in  a  great  measure  stopped  the  mis* 
chief  of  the  dissemination  of  French  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines,  so  subversive  oif  all 
peSsce  and  tranquillity,  the  efiects  of  which 
uad  abolished  religion  ax\4  humanity  in 
France.  He  reprobated  the  idea  of  ma* 
king  peace  with  tl^ose  who  denied  tha 
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•instance  of  a  God,  tnd  had  dedafed  per* 
petual  war  against  all  stales  where  tlie 
laws  of  ctril  govermnent  opposed  a  banier 
to  their  wild  and  extravagant  system  of 
equality — a  system  fonn£d  in  the  groa- 
sest  absurdity,  and  maintained  by  murder 
and  rapine.  The  war  appeared  to  him  to 
be  just  and  necessary.  He  was  therefore 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  ft,  as  the 
only  means  we  had  of  preserving  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  and  securing  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  said,  if  the  minis- 
try  of  tliis  country  did  not  oppose  the  mad 
politics  of  France,  if  they  aid  not  put  » 
stop  to  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Repub* 
lie,  if  French  principles  prevailed,  our 
wooden  walls  would  be  rendered  useless, 
and  all  the  property  in  England  would  not 
be  worth  five  years  purchase.  What  would 
have  been  the  consequence  had  4be  arms 
of  France  over-run  the  United  Provinces? 
He  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  assert 
that  Britain  would  fidl ;  her  proud  navy 
would  not  be  able  to  protect  her.  He 
would  not  say,  as  the  Roman  patriot  did 
of  old  delenda  eti  CarihagOy  but  mmuenda 
est  GaUia  ;  a  truth  so  undeniable,  that  it 
needed  not  an  argument  to  iUustrate  or 
establish  its  verity.  For  these  reasons, 
he  gloried  in  the  cause  in  which  ministers 
had  embarked,  and  assured  them  tfiat 
they  should  have  his  steady  support 

The  Duke  of  Narfblk  said,  there  was  no 
man  more  anxious  for  the  maintaining  our 
happv  constitution  than  he  was,  yet  he 
could  not  induce  himself  to  suppose  that 
those  imaginary  dangers  warranted  minia- 
ters  in  continuing  (be  war.  He  hoped*  since 
he  had  often  been  told  in  the  last  session, 
that  they  embarked  in  the  war  to  protect 
the  United  States,  that  when  they  nad  ac- 
complished their  object,  they  would  have 
withdrawn  their  troops,  or  rfse  contented 
themselves  with  forming  a  barrier  to  pro- 
tect those  allies  for  whom  we  were  so 
dreadfully  alarmed.  But  he  was  sorry  to 
hear  the  object  now  disclaimed  and  la- 
mented to  see  the  country  plunged  into  a 
continental  war,  which  was  likely  to  ex- 
haust her  finances,  and  which  had  alreadv 
involved  the  people  of  this  country  in  such 
unheard  of  Calamities.  He  was  convinced 
that  there  were  no  danger  of  the  intro- 
duction of  French  principles  into  this 
country.  The  people  saw  too  dreadful  an 
example  in  France  to  imitate  such  conduct 
here.  He  condemned  the  obstinacy  of 
ministry  in  rejecting  all  negociation  with 
France ;   since  that  alone  could  save  the 
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bbbd  of  Europe,  and  temisiole    Aem 
dbvadfiil  odiOBitiea. 

The  fiaii  ^Dmrby,  in  vadng  i§aK  tk 
amandmeot,  wtahed  that  it  would  admittf 
even  yet  stroi^er  hagui^e.  He  erprftprf 
that  miniaters  would  Mva  deined  Ae  sb- 
ject  ofthewar;  fiir  hispart,  heieoaldBst 
conceive  why  it  was  eontiaaod*  Wat  k 
to  extirpate  lepidilicaBisBB,  and 
royalty  m  France?  If  so,  ssc  laM 
the  extirpation  of  every  sdob  in  it.  Bt 
could  not  asoeitain  the  amottnf  of  osr 
losses  in  men  on  the  ooattnenty  hat  ht 
could  state  thot  the  sofbringo  of  <wr  ma- 
nufacturers and  tradera  woso  very  great, 
fie  did  not  see  what  adiatagf  «e  were 
toderiveftom  this  war.  Wlutiuid becni&e 
oonduotofourdiies?  WasnotAastnacrip* 
pled  in  her  resources,  and  had  not  the  em- 
peror been  notoriously  diaappoiatod  in  fais 
application  for  the  voloatary  aidaof  hk 
subjectsf  Did  the  declared  poverty  of  the 
king  of  Fhissia  pnnnise  a  wider  extent  at 
wanil»  preparations  ?  He  bod  deckted 
that  he  would  not  enter  thefiddogab 
unless  paid  by  this  country.  Baiaia  had, 
indeed,  joined  in  the  opimon  tliat  k  wos  s 
common  cause,  in  which  all  kingdoms  and 
every  pecqple  were  alike  interaated  s  hot 
her  good  wishes  were  the  sole  mds  &r- 
nisbed  by  that  enlightened  and  liberal  po- 
tenute.  When  he  thought  of  the  powcn 
we  were  to  subsidiae,  he  was  at  a  kcs  t» 
conceive  how  &r  Uiis  complaisance  ought 
carry  us.  Would  our  resources  suffice  ts 
keep  up  the  bankrupt  lurmies  of  ail  Eu- 
rope? He  was  very  strenuous  for  a  pcace» 
and  as  to  the  persona  with  wltom  we  w^e 
to  treat,  we  must  treat  widi  those  wimaie 
entrusted  wtdi  the  executive  power  of 
France.  He  abhorred  the  atnxaties  they 
had  committed,  but  the  love  of  peace 
should  predominate  over  every  other  con- 
sideration, and  it  was  the  duty  of  minis- 
ters  to  effect  it. 

The  Earl  of  Kinnmil  voted  for  the  Ad- 
dress, and  said  he  would  give  mimstefs  his 
most  firm  and  zealous  support  in  pcosecut- 
ing  the  war. 

The  Earl  of  MansfiM  said:-I  diaB 
not  tire  your  lordships  with  the  repetitioD 
of  sentiments  which  I  have  more  than 
once  declared,  I  will  only  eay,  that  if 
among  many  signal  advantages,  there  have 
been  some  unfavourable  events,  if  unfore- 
seen obstacles  have  obstructed  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  arms  of  our  allies,  these  cir- 
cumstances operate  upon  my  mind  only  as 
additional  incentives  to  engage  me  to  give 
to  the  government  of  my  country,  mjr 
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feeble^  but  moftt  cordial  and  xealonsy  sup* 
poit,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  just  and 
necessary  war.    I  give  it  in  the  full  confi- 
dence that  ministers  will  steadily  pursue 
the   line  of  conduct  so  clearly  and    so 
strongly  marked  in  his  majesty's  speech 
from  the  throne.    I  give  it,  in  the  cpnfi- 
deoc^  that  with  steady  perseverance,  with 
manly  fortitude>  with  wise,  spirited,  and 
well-directed  exertions,  they  will  prose- 
cute  the  war,  till  the  great  objects  of  it 
shall  be  attained.    It.  gave  me  much  satis- 
faction   to  find  those  objects  so  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
as  I  have  often  been  apprehensive  that 
they  arc  not  sufficiently  unaerstood  by  the 
country  at  huge;  nor  is  it  always  remem^ 
bered  how    essentially  this   war   difiers 
from  every  other  in  which  this  nation  has 
been  .engaged.     As  to  the  origin  of  the 
war,  it  began  by  the  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion of  France.    It  is  continued,  not  from 
motives  of  resentment,  not  merely  to  ob- 
tain satisfaction  and  indemnity  for  our- 
selves and  our  allies  for  theinjuries  receiv- 
ed.   That  is,  no  doubt,  one  feature  in  this 
business,  but  not  the  principal  feature,  as 
I  conceive*  This  is  not  my  lords,  a  war  of 
ambition  or  conquest ;  or,  if  it  be  a  war  of 
ambition,  it^  is  the  noblest  ambition  that 
ever  actuated  the  mind  of  man.    Its  great 
object  is,  to  restore  the  blessings  of  order 
and  govemmeat  to  France,  and,  by  that 
restoration,  to  secure  to  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  those  blessings  which  or- 
der and  government  can  alone  bestow. 
Our  great  aim  is  to  resist  and  defeat  the 
wild  attempts  of  those  who  have  declared 
it  to  be  their  deliberate  purpose  to  "  dis- 
organise" Europe,  as  they  call  it :  that  is, 
to  subvert  this  and  every  other  regular 
government;  to  trample  upon  all  pro- 
perty ;   tu  break  all  the  ties  of  civil  so- 
ciety;  to  deprive  men  of  every  present 
comfort,  of  every  future  hope,  and  reduce 
them  to  the  same  wretched  level  with 
^hemsdves.      We  wage  war  with  those 
who  are  not  our  enemies  alone,  but  who 
have  declared  themselves  ho^^es  humani 
gft^eris  by  their  avowed  conspiracy  against 
^e  general  interests  of  mankind.  I  recol- 
lect at  the  moment,  that  in  a  vapouring 
^tter,  addressed  by  a  M.  Fouche  to  the 
^^mmittee  of  safety,  he  says,  «  let  the  re- 
public act  as  one  great  volcano  pouring 
Utfth  its  destructive  lava  upon  this  infa- 
mous island."     Strong  as  the  expression 
^y  seem,  it  gives  an  imperfect  idea  of 
«e  mischief  they  would  certainly  bring 
^POQ  us,  if  .God,  in  his  vengeance,  should- 
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give  them  the  power.     Torrents  of  lava, 
as  we  all  know,  work  but  partial  destruc- 
tion but  if  they  could  effect  their  purpose 
by  the  dissemination  of  their  principles, 
the  contagion  of  their  example,  and  the 
introduction  of  anarchy  like  theirs,  the 
certain  consequences  must  be  immediate 
universal  ruin.     If  I  have  been  at  all  suc- 
cessful in  stating  the  true  objects  of  the 
war,  it  is  clear  wat  the  amendment  pro* 
posed   militates  against  them  all.      By 
endeavouring  to  catch  at  momentary  de- 
lusive repose,  you  will  double  all  the  evils 
you  wish  to  repel ;    you  will,  in  a  word, 
surrender  the  fortress  by  receiving  the 
enemy  within  its  walls.    1  contend,  that  a 
lasting  peace  with  France,  in  its  pxesent 
situation,  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things.    It  is  as  clear  a  proposition  as 
any  in  Euclid,  that  you   cannot  treat, 
yon  cannot    make    alliance   with  anar- 
chy.       The  noble  earl  has  said,  very 
tnijy,  that  ^ou  may  treat  with  an  usurper, 
and  has  given  some  instances  where  we 
have  done  so.    History  furnishes  us  many 
more ;   most  of  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope treated  with  Cromwell,  but  Cromwell 
had  permanent  power.    There,  my  lords, 
is  the  true  distinction.    The  conditions  of 
peace  are,  in  their  very  nature  lasting  en- 
gsffementSf    You  cannot  then,  in  sense 
and  reason,  enter  into  such  engagements 
with  those,    who,   from    the  instability 
of   their    situation,   have    no    prospect 
of  being  able  to  perform  that  for  which 
they  engage,  I  again  repeat --non  mens 
hie  sermo-^you  may,  and,  under  the  pre*- 
sent    circumstances,   I  think  you  must 
wage  war  with  anarchy ;    peace  and  alli- 
ance with  her  you  cannot  make.      How 
frequently  the  scene  has  shifted  in  France 
your  lordships  need  not  be  told.  Consider 
for  a  moment  who  they  were  with  whom 
you  must  have  treated,  had  you  attempted 
a  negociation  some  months  ago.   What  is 
become  of  those  leaders  iu>w  ?    "^^y  ^^^^ 
vanished  from  thescene;  theyhave  fallen  by 
the  keen  edge  of  that  tyranny  which  them- 
selves contributed  to  raise  ;  guiltless,  per- 
haps, of  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffered, 
they  perished  by  the  most  equitable  of  all 
laws.    **  Neds  artifices  arte  perire  tua^* 
Would  Robespierre  and  his  adherents  have 
thought  themselves  bound  by  any  engage- 
ments the  Girondists  had  formed?  Is  there 
more  stability  in  the  condition  of  Robe^ 
pierre  and  his  crew  ?  Why  should  that  be 
supposed  ?    Is  it  because  there  has  been 
more  rapine,  more  plunder,  more  cruelty, 
more  viphition  of  every  right,  more  fia- 
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grant  outrage  of  every  kind  ?  Would  they 
who  overturn  this  tyranny  to  substitute  a 
tyranny  of  their  own,  respect  the  condi- 
tions of  a  peace  made  by  me  tynintsthey 
had  deposed  i    St.  Just,  one  of  the  most 
moderate  orators  of  the  Convendon,  had 
used  this  expression ;  Let  Britain  awake, 
and  we  will  assist  her  to  get  rid  of  kings." 
I  hope  my  lords,  this  and  every  subsequent 
day  will  show  that  Britain  is  awake ;  that 
die  feels  the  warmest  gratitude  for  the 
numberless  blessings  we  enjoy  under  die 
illustrious  fiunily  called  to  the  government 
of  these  kingdoms.     We  have  learned 
firon)  long  and  happy  experience,  that,  for  \ 
a  great  country  Uke  this,  limited  monar-  j 
iphy  constitutes  the  best  and  wisest  govern- 
ment that  can  be  framed.    We  know,  and 
did  know  even  before  the  sad  example  of ; 
France,  that  a  wild  and  lawless  democracy  | 
is  the  sharpest  tyranny  that  can  be  endur- 
ed by  man.    But  my  lords,  with  all  rever- 
ence to  monarchy  be  it  spoken,  he  has  a 
very  narrow  and  imperfect  idea  of  this  great 
contest,  who  conceives  it  to  be  merely  the 
(Cause  of  kings.    No,  it  is  a  much  greater 
cause,  it  is  the  cause  of  order,  of  society,  of 
government,  of  religion,  and  law,  against 
that  wild  phrensy  that  labours^o  subvert  and 
destroy  tnem  au.  Having  formed  a  power- 
ful  confederacy  to  oppose  a  hairier  to  such  i 
madness,  shall  England  desert  the  cause  ? 
Forbid  it  every  principle  of  reason  and 
policy;    forbid  it  every  sentiment  of  ho- 
nour, every  feeling  of  humanity ! 

The  Earl  of  Hardwkk  said,  he  should 
not  have  troubled  the  House  at  so  late  an 
hour,  if  he  had  not  felt  that  there  was  at 
the  present  time  a  call  almost  irresistible 
upon  every  man,  who  had  at  any  time  had 
an  opportunity  of  stating  his  opinion  in 
pubhcy  to  stand  forth  and  declare  his 
sentiments,  at  a  moment  the  most  alarming, 
to  the  safety  of  this  country  of  any  that 
had  occured  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  At  that  period, 
the  nation  was  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  for  its 
rights  and  liberties,  and  not  only  for  its 
own  rights  and  liberties,  but  for  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  independency  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  It  was  contending  for  those 
great  objects,  against  the  overgrown 
power  and  exorbitant  ambition  of  the 
French  monarchy ;  it  was  contending  for 
fhem  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  wisest, 
ablest,  most  patriotic,  most  ill-treated 
Icings,  diat  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  this 
dr  of  any  country.  The  events  of  those 
thnesinust  be  so&miliar  ioibe  recollection 
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of  every  one,  especially  from  tbe 
able  analogy  which  ma^y  of  them  bore  ts 
the  events  of  the  present  day,  that  It  wasm 
some  degree  necessary  to  apologue  ftr 
alluding  to  them;  but  he  trusted  their 
lordships  would  allow  him  to  point  thai 
attention  more  particularly  to  one  or  tws 
paragraj^s  of  the  bst  speech  whifA  was 
delivered  by  king  William  to  the  'Eaa^aA 
parliament:  a  speech  bo  much  adnmred 
by  every  friend  to  the  Revoiation,  that 
it  was  printed  in  the  Engliah,  Da^!b5  asi 
French  languages,  and  was  preserved  Ar 
many  years  as  an  ornament  and  a  decoia^ 
tion  in  many  houses  in  England  and  HoU 
land,  and  considered  as  the  king's  last  le- 
gacv,  not^only  to  his  own  subjects,  but  to 
all  Protestant  people.   Thespee^b^n^ 
by  stating,  that  *'  the  king  promises  him- 
self that  parliament  is  met  t<^etherfiill  sf 
that  just  sense  of  the  common  danger  of 
Europe,  and  the  resentment   ofthebte 
proceedings  of  the  French  king,  wUcii 
had  been   so  fully   and  universidlT  ex- 
pressed in  the  loyal  and  seasonable  ad- 
dresses of  his  people."*      It  then 
ceeds  to  describe  the  indignity 
himself,  and  the  whole  nation,    by  set- 
tine  up  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales, 
which  so   nearly   concerned  every  nua 
who   had  a  regard  for  the   Prolesiant 
religion,  or  the  present  and  future  quiet 
and  happiness    of  the   country.      The 
next  paragraph  of  the   speech,    was  so 
peculiarly  descriptive  of  the  situation  is 
which    this    country   would    be  fdaoed, 
with  respeet  to  the   rest  of  Europe,  if 
the  power   of  France  could   not  be  re- 
strained   within    due   limits ;    and    ex- 
pressed in  such   strong  and   intellinble 
language,  the  extent  to  which  the  tttBid 
was  interested  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  con- 
tinent,  that  he   desired   the    libertf  of 
reading  the  whole  of  it  to  the  House: 
*'By  the  French  king's  placing  his  graa^ 
son  on  the  throne  of  Spain,    he  is  a  a 
condition  to  oppose  the  rest  of  Eorope^ 
unless  speedy  and  effectual  measures  be 
taken.    Under  this  pretence,  he  is  become 
the  real  master  of  tne  whole  Spaoish  mo- 
narchy ;  he  has  nuide  it  to  be  entirely  de- 
pending on  France,  and  disposes  of  it  as 
of  his  own  dominions ;  and  by  that  means 
he  has  surrounded  his  neighbours  in  such 
a  manner,  that  though  the  name  of  peace 
may  be  said  to  continue,  yet  they  are  pot 
to  the  expense  and  inconveniences  of  war. 
This  must  a£kct  England  in  the 

•SeeVol,5p.l5f9. 
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and  most  ienable  nuamer,  in  respect  to 
our  trade)  which  wiU  soon  beccMne  preca- 
rious, in  all  the  valuable  branches  of  it 
in   respect  to  our  peace  and  safety  at 
home,  which  we  cannot  hope  should  long 
continue;  and  in  respect  to  that   pt^t 
vrhich  England  ought  to  take  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  king 
l^illiam  then  proceeds  to  say :  <*  It  is  fit 
1  should  tell  you,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
are  upon  this  parliament ;  all  matters  are 
at  a  stand,  till  your  resolutions  are  known ; 
and  therefore  no  time  ought  to  be  lost" 
Then    follow  these   remarkable  words; 
**  you  ha? e  yet  an  opportunity,  by  God's 
blessing,  to  secure  to  you  and  your  pos- 
terity the  quiet  enjoyment  of  your  religion 
and  liberties,  if  you  are  not  )vanting  to 
yourselves,  but  will  exert  the  ancient  vi- 
gour of  the  English  nation ;  but  I  tell  you 
plainly,  my  opmion  is,  if  you  do  not  lay 
hold  on  this  occasion,  you  have  no  reason 
to  hope  for  another.'^    The   noble  earl 
then  proceeded  to  urge,   that   unfortu- 
nately this  was  precisely  the  situation  in 
which  Englishmen  stood  at  present.    If 
we  did  not  lay  hold  on  this  occasion,  we 
had  no  reason  to  hope  for  another.    If  ire 
were  not  able,  engaged  in  the  same  cause 
with  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tending for  every  thine  that  was  dear  and 
interesting  to  mankind,  to  check  and  re- 
strain the  overgrown  and  unnatural  power, 
the  restless  ambition,  and  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  French  Republic,  when  could 
we  hope  for  another  opportunity?   And 
dangerous,  Indeed,  would  be  the  attempt 
to  make  peace,  unless  the  power  of  France 
to  injure  her  neighbours  was  considerably 
diminished,   and    our  power  to  confirm 
the  security   and  tranquillity  of  Europe 
considerably  strengthened  and  confirmed. 
But  it  was  rather  sin^lar,  that  the  im- 
practicability of  making  peace  with  the 
I'rench  Republic,  in  its  present  convulsed 
and  uncertain  state,  should  not  only  be 
admitted,  but  stated  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, by  a  person  fully  competent  to  judge 
of  it;  and  that,  in  this  country,  the  sup- 
position of  a  treaty  beinff  practicable  or 
prudent,  should  be  urged  by  so  respec- 
table an  authority  as  uie  noble  earl  who 
moved  the  amendment.     He  alluded  to 
M.  Brissot,  who  had  published  in  Paris, 
in  May  last,  a  letter  to  his  Constituents, 
which  the  prevailing  party  in  that   free 
and  envied  country  suppressed,  impri- 
soned its  author,  and  since  executed  mm, 
without  hearing  his  defence,  in  company 
with,  one-and-twenty  of  bis  coll^igues. 


In'this  l^markable  letter,  M.  Brissot  ob- 
serves, that  the  nations  of  Europe  cannot 
treat  with  anarchy ;  and  whatever  maybe 
thought  of  his  own  motives  for  it,  recom- 
menojB,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  order,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  a  government,  in  which  foreign 
powers  may  confide,  and  with  which  they 
may  treat  with  security  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  peace  of  Europe.  It 
was  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  go- 
vernment that  we  were  now  contending, 
and  not  for  any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
country ,  and  if  the  united  efforts  of  so 
large  a  part  of  Europe  were  unable  to  ao^ 
complisn  the  destruction  of  a  system  so 
hostile  to  every  principle  of  order,  liberty, 
and  public  happiness,  there  was  an  end 
of  au  regular  government,  and  of  every 
thing  that  ^as  essential  to  the  existence 
of  civil  society. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  he  had  heard  several 
noble  lords  pledge  themselves  to  give 
their  support  to  ministers  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  tne  war :  he  would  pledge  him- 
self to  give  that  war  his  determined  op- 
position, as  meddling  with  the  internal 
government  of  France,  with  which  we  had 
no  right  to  interfere,  and  as  being  unjust, 
ruinous,  and  unnecessanr.  He  should 
therefore  give  the  amendment  his  firm 
support ;  but  as  he  thought  the  words  in 
which  it  was  put,  might  not  be  fully  un- 
derstood, he  gave  notice,  that  on  Inurs- 
day  next  he  diould  move  an  Address  to 
his  majesty,  to  acknowledge  the  French 
Republic. 

The  Marquis  oi  Lan$dofom  said,  that  he 
thought  he  saw  pretty  evident  marks  of 
a  change  in  the  public  sentiment,  respect- 
ing the  war.  Sure  he  was,  that  when  men 
came  to  reflect  coolly,  they  would  be 
convinced  that  it  was  unnecessary  in  its 
commencement,  and  highly  impolitic  in 
its  continuance.  As  for  the  speedi  de- 
livered from  the  throne,  considering  it  the 
speech  of  the  ministry,  he  would  oppose 
the  greater  part  of  it ;  little,  very  little  of 
it,  was  there  to  which  he  could  give  the 
smallest  approbation.  Noble  lords  had  as- 
serted, that  this  war  was  totally  different 
from  any  other  in  the  history  of  this  coun-* 
try.  He  could  find  but  one  which  it 
strongly  resembled,  and  which  was  nearly 
the  destruction  of  England,  the  war  with 
America.  Though  this  war  was  carried 
on  perhaps  injudicioush^  he  was  certain 
that  was  much  worse.  The  ministers  said 
they  were  ignorant  how  they  f hould  pro* 
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cecd ;  with  Whom  they  diould  treat.   Be- 
fore diey  made  such  assertions*  let  them 
ask  general  WurmseTr  if  there  was  no  ex* 
istine  government  in  France  ?    Let  them 
ask  tiie  duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  king 
of  Prussia !   Let  them  ask  my  lord  Hood 
and  sir  Gilbert  Elliot  i  let  them  ask  the 
Royalist  army  of  La  Vendee !  let  them 
ask  the  unfortunate  Lyonese!  let  them 
ask  the  Spaniards*  retreating  before  their 
arms  I  all  these  he  was  afraid  must  confess 
there  was  a  government ;  and  he  greatly 
feared  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  brince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  and  Uie  duke 
•f  York,  must  allow  that  dfere  was  a  go- 
vernment in  France.    It  did  not  require 
much  of  the  spirit  of  divination  to  pro- 
nounce a  year  ago*  what  would  be  the 
fatal  consequences  of  involving  the  coun- 
try in  a  war  against  opinions ;  Uie  avowed 
object  of  which  was  to  repel  unprovoked 
agressions*  but  the  real  one  was  to  pre- 
Scnbe  laws  to  an  independent  country. 
Whether  the  speech   from    the  throne 
would  remove  or  <^onfirm  the  delirium 
that  had  been  produced  in  the  public 
mind*  he  could  not  take  upon  him  to  say ; 
but  it  certainly    contained    information 
that  must  be  acceptable  to  all  that  pre- 
ferred war  to  peace*     The  amendmeut 
did  not  exactly  correspond  with  his  ideas* 
although  he  gave  it  a  preference  to  the 
Address.    The  horrid  outrages  that  had 
been  perpettrated  in  France*  particularly  in 
the  island  of  Noirmoutier*  were  owing  to 
the  delusive  hopes  the  royalists  entertam- 
ed  of  assistance  from  this  country :  they 
discovered  their  error  when  too  late.  The 
tragical  6vent  thkt  took  place,  he  chose 
rather  to  allude  to  than  to  mention.  These 
outrages*  he  was  sorry  to  say*  seemed  to 
be  terminated  only  by  the  extermination 
of  one  of  the  contending  parties.    The 
noble  marquis  complained  of  the  sort  of 
contempt  and  personal  odium  endeavoured 
to  be  thrown  on  the  leading  characters  in 
the  convention*  and  said  it  was  similar  to 
the  idle  conduct  that  had  been  held  with 
respect  to  the  congress  in  America*  during 
the  mischievous  war  with  that  country.  He 
said*  it  was  weak  and  foolish  to  talk  of 
English  morality,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  conduct  and  manners  of  the  French  re- 
publicans. The  fast-day  was  approaching* 
and  thoush  he  was  not  fond  of  party  dis- 
courses from  the  pulpit*  he  should  be 
^lad  to  h^  a  sermon  on  a  text,  which 
he  had  always  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  jMirts  of  the  scripture*  viz.  the  para- 
'  ^e  of  the  Pharisee  and  Ike  publican. 
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The  Earl  of  Lmukrdde  md*  be  fek 
uneasy  at  rising  to  speak  to  the  aoetioi^ 
from  a  painful  recollection  of  the  lasb 
conduct  of  the  ministiy*  in  not  o&ripg 
an  alliance  and  treaty  with  Franoe^  sed 
from  the  recollection  hoif  the  mnisten 
had  treated  the  negodationa   of  the  tt- 
public*  and  the  shameful  and  iodicBa&i 
maimer  with  which  they  diamiaeea  the 
minister^  sent  by.  the  republic,  to  e^tst 
into  alliance  with  this  country.    He  cslled 
on  noble  lords  to  consider  the  silaatioo 
of  the  country*  and  to  recollect  how  ras* 
terially  diftrent  the  measures  of  mmisters 
had  been  in  the  last  campmgn  to  what 
they  declared  to  be  their  object  in  the  neit 
campaign.    The  war  was  en^piiged  ia  U 
protect  the  country  of  the  allies  from  i»- 
vasion*  that  they  declared  to  be  die  ob- 
ject;  bat  bad  tney  kept  that  in  vievf 
Did  the  declaration  of  lord  Hood  and  sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  at  Toulon  show  that  to  be 
the  object?    Did  the  capture  of  tfaefoi^ 
tified  towns  in  the  Netherlands  manifest 
that  to  be  the  only  motive  ?     Ko*  it  vas 
evident  they  wished  to  establish  the  eid 
govemmeat*  and  that  the  revival  of  oMia- 
archy  in  France  Was  what  induced  ninis- 
try  to  pwsevexe  in  hostilities.     Bat  he  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  assert*  tiiat  if 
this  was  the  object  they  had  in  view*  the 
campaign  was  conducted  with  inability  bj 
ministry*  and  diat  they  had  let  slip  the 
only  opportunity  of  effectuating  their  wish, 
namely*  the  time  when  the  duke  €)€  York, 
and  saxe-Cobourg,   were  advancing  to 
the  internal  part  of  France.      Had  thej 
persevered  then*  had  they  marched  fo^ 
ward  to  the  capital*  the  Convention  migbt 
have  trembled  for  their  safety*  the  re(»b* 
lie  might  have  shuddered  for  its  existeocei 
But  they  omitted  the  only  period  for  snct 
cess,  and  gave  the  victonous  arms  of  the 
repid>]ic  an  opportunity  of  destroying  die 
only  remaining  friends  of  royalty  in  Brit- 
tany and  La  Vendee.    A  noble  dake  had 
asserted,  that  this  war  was  diflbrent  fiom 
any  we  were  ever  engaged  in ;  that  its 
object  was  the  support  of  religion  and 
happiness,  and  that  it  was  on  our  part 
solely    defensive.      For    his   part*    he 
never  dreaded  the  introduction  of  French 
principles  in  this  country ;  but  as  to  the 
latter  assertion,  could  the  noble  duke  be 
serious  when  he  said*  that  the  captiHe  of 
the   fortified  towns  in  the    NetherlaiMis 
showed  It  to  be  defensive?  Did  the  at- 
tempt of  sending  troops  into  the  West  de- 
monstrate that  Uiis  was  our  object  ?    Did 
the  capture  of  Toulooy  and  the  conssqueot 
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deelarptiony  Aaw  this  to  be  the  motive  ? 
>io:  the  establiahment  of  monarchy  ip 
iFrance,  was  the  object  whidi  miaisters 
^wished  to  effectuate !  but  each  day  should 
convince  them  of  the  little  expectation 
tJiey  could  indulge  in  accomplishing  such 
an  event*  What,  he  atdced,  was  the  situ- 
ation now  of  the  Republic,  compared  with 
what  it  was  when  we  eu^iwked  in  this 
ruinous  war  ?  The  resources  of  Austria, 
of  Prussia,  and  of  England  were  then 
greater,  the  eneaues  of  France  were  more 
numerous ;  but  now  their  intemfd  enemies 
were  destroyed,  W(e  could  hope  for  nothing 
from  the  ouarter  of  the  royalists;  the 
diaaSected  liyons  was  raaed  to  the  ground, 
4he  inhabitants  exposed  to  misery,  and 
Toulon  recovered  to  the  republic.  In  a 
word,  no  internal  enemies  now  remained 
to  distract  and  weaken  their  exertions*— 
The  only  argument  made  use  of  by  the 
ministers,  was  the  difficulty  and  the  dan- 

fer  of  treating  with  the  government  in 
'ranee.  This  was  the  amiment  made  use 
of  when  the  rashness  offormer  ministers 
had  brotmht  England  to  the  ^^erge  of  ruin, 
doling  the  Asaerican  wan  What,  said 
the  minister,  is  the  British  nation  to  brook 
to  treat  with  a  Hancock?  What,  say 
tninisters  now,  shall  the  nation  treat  with 
a  Robespiem  ?  If  it  ytms  asked,  with 
whom  we  were  to  treat?  He  replied,  as- 
suredly with  the  ruling  power.  There 
were  some  consequences  of  the  war  not, 
indeed,  immediately  connected  with  the 
question,  bat  of  a  nature  so  lamentable, 
that  he  could  not  pass  th^m  by  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  alarm  spread  by 
ministers  had  been  made  the  ground  of  a 
ajrstem  of  persecution.  The  revolutionary 
tribunal  in  France  was  looked  on  with 
horror  and  disgust;  hut  what  had 'been 
the  conduct  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  ?  Had  we 
not  heard  of  the  most  extraordinary  sen- 
tences ?  Were  such  cruelties  ever  re- 
membered in  the  history  of  our  country? 
What  man  could  respect  that  constitution 
which  must  be  protected,  by  the  friend 
becoming  a  spy  on  the  actions  of  his 
neighbour,  and,  the  hours  of  domestic 
conviviality  being  subjected  to  a  state  in- 
quisition. In  that  country  to  which  he 
belonged  the  courts  of  justice  had  ex- 
ceeded every  thing  that  imagination  could 
-picture ;  l>ut  the  illegality  of  their  pro* 
ceedings  would  be  an  object  of  future 
scrutiny.  He  would  not  anticipate  the 
painful  history  which  would  be  laid  before 
ihem;  but  tnis  was  oqe  of  the  conse- 


qtaices  ofthis  ruiBouB  war.  The  writings 
of  Mr.  P«une,  which  for  two  years  were 
kt  pass  with  impunity,  were  now  attacked 
by  the  provident  mmistry,  and  the  most 
horrible  persecutions  were  entered  into  to 
support  their  impolitic  ambitiQp;  but 
what  was  it,  tliat  brought  about  in  France 
that  revolution  we  so  often  lamented*  It 
was  the  enormous  severity  of  punishments; 
it  was  the  dreadful  onpoesaion  of  the  pooc 
Did  the  minister  of  tins  country  take  then 
the  true  way  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  FVench  principles?  He  epibarked  in 
a  war  which  weighed  down  the  people 
with  taxation;  and  heintroduced  a  system 
of  severity  which  must  make  them  detest 
not  admire,  the  noble  constitution  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Earl  tdCarlide  wished  to  be  heard* 
in  order  to  notice  what  had  been  said  by  the 
last  noble  lord.  His  maiesty's  miniaters 
had  been  chaived  with  havmg  neglected 
their  duty,  in  havine  refused  to  negociate 
with  M.  Chauvelin  for  aecunQg  tl^  roiv- 
tinuance  of  peace  with  France;  but  M- 
Chauvelin  had  no  powers  to  treat  for,  or 
secure  peace*  M.  Chauvelin  had  come  to 
this  country  merely  to  disseminate  sedir 
tion,  not  to  negociate  peace ;  but  all  his 
attempts  were  vain :  he  found  the  people 
loyal,  satisfied,  and  happy ;  and  returned 
to  France  with  the  unwelcome  report, 
that  it  waa  impossible  to  prevail  on  Bri- 
tish subjects  to  lessen  their  affection  for 
their  sovereign,  and  love  for  their  con- 
stitution. The  amendment  conveyed  an 
unwarrantable  reflection  on  ministers.  Its 
objiect  was,  to  recommend  a  speedy  peace 
with  France,  as  if  they  did  not  desire  it; 
and  were  they  not  anxious  to  conclude  it 
the  moment  there  was  an  opening  for  a 
permanent  and  secure  peace?  But  could 
such  a  peace  be  negociated  with  men  who 
set  religion  and  every  moral  obligation 
at  open  defiance,  who  gloried  in  atheism  \ 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  the  principal 
point  for  his  discussion  was  the  question 
that  hsd  been  so  frequentlv  repeated^ 
'<  Whom  are  we  to  treat  with? '  He  would 
give  their  lorddiips  a  satisfaction  more 
complete  than  any  surmises  or  arguinents 
of  his;  he  would  give  them  the  opinion 
of  M.  Brissot,  a  man  confessedly  at  the 
head  of  a  party,  whose  policy  brQught 
the  unhappy  monarch  of  France  to  the 
scaffold,  and  whose  crime  was  by  Robe* 
spierre  stated  to  be  the  plunging  of  France 
into  a  war  with  this  country.  The  exe- 
cutive power,  thus  according  to  Brissot, 
is,  <<  any  sangumary  monster,  who,   in 
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tli6  revoltttbnary  Insurrection  of  t  mobi 
is  the  most  ferocioiis  and  the  most  unprin- 
cipled."   If  we  could  have  acceded  to 
terms  proposed  b^  Brissot,  can  we  sup- 
pose tnat  Robespierre  would  not  have 
found  it  easy  to  convert  into  criminal  ac- 
cusation the  making  peace  with  a  tyrant, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
Convention  r    But  what  was  the  opinion 
of  M.  Brissot  as  to  our  aversion  to  nego- 
ciate  ?    Hear  his  own  words :  «*  The  ab- 
surd and  impolitic  decree  of  the  19th 
November,  wnich  very  justly  excited  un- 
easiness in  foreign  cabinets.      Here  yon 
have  a  justification,  by  the  author  of  the 
war,  of  the  feelings  and  the  conduct  of 
the  allied   powers.    He  adds,  throwing 
the  in&my  of  that  act  upon  the  anar- 
chists, the  death  of  the  kinff  was  an  im- 
politic Pleasure,  which,  with  Uie  massacres 
of  the  2nd  of  September,  alienated  from 
them  all  the  neutral    powers.    If  they 
were  even  inclined  to  descend  to  negociate 
with  the  present  men  in  power,  Robe- 
spierre would  tell  you  then  they  could 
not  do  so,  unless  certain  previous  stipu- 
lations were  complied  with :  by  a  decree 
of  the  Convention,  France  cannot  make 
peace  with  any  power  that  holds  one  foot 
of  her  territory;  previously,  therefore, 
to  negociation,  the  aUies  must  give  up 
the  fortresses  they  have  taken,  and,  once 
affiliated,  Brabant,  Savoy,  and  Nice  must 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  republicans. 
In  the  West  Indies  we  must  abandon 
Cape  Nicola  Mole,  and  in  the  East  we 
must  evacuate  Pondicherry,  and  every 
other  conquest  which  manifests  that  their 
power  in  India  is  annihilated  for  ever.-^ 
bis  lordship  then  touched  upon  the  per- 
manent nature  of  the  revolutionary  power, 
and  again    quoting  the  opinions  of  M. 
Brissdt,  showed  that  it  struck  at  every 
thing  like  authority  and  order,  and  that 
the  sinews  of  its  power  were  confiscation 
and  rapine.    But  the  noble  earl  seemed 
to  be  completely  unacquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  France.    If  he  thought 
that  the  people  were  unanimous  in  any 
thing,  he  would  tell  him,  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  a  pe- 
riod of  more  violent  dissension  never  ex- 
isted ;  nor  were  the  minds  of  men  ever 
more  averse  to  what  pretends  to  be  the 
executive  power  of  the  country.    Not- 
withstanding the  dreadful  denunciations 
of  the  merdiants,  and  every  description 
of  persons   one  degree  better  than  the 
SansCulottes  at  Bourdeaux,at  Marseilles, 
and  at  hyhnSf  so  little  dependence  could 
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they  place  on  the  aftetioDS  of  the  people^ 
that  at  Lyons  for  instance,  not  one  wreiA 
could  be  found  sufficiently  depraved  for 
their  confidence,  and  Pans  was  obl^ed 
to  supply  the  municipal  officera  of  the 
South.  In  the  capital  two  comnuttees 
were  struggling  for  the  ascendancy ;  and 
they  were  deceived,  who  imagined  that 
the  fiu:tion  idiich  had  discomfited  Brissot, 
would  not  speedily  fall  before  a  more 
bloody  rival,  lliat  the  (vesent  anccesslid 
men  perceive  the  same  necematy  for  otder 
as  their  predecessors,  and  laboux  to  ob- 
tain it,  is  so  ludicrously  proved*  that,  to 
the  astonishment  and  laiu^ter  of  afl  man- 
kind, we  find  the  merciful  Robes^iene 
become  the  advocate  of  the  Chnstaa 
reUgion.  Men  formerly  thought  them- 
selves successful  in  the  cause  of  fi-eedom 
when  they  destroyed  the  Bastile :  at  the 
time  of  its  demolition  only  two  state  pri- 
soners were  then  incarcerated  in  it.  Look 
at  the  prisons  of  France,— at  the  preamt 
moment  more  than  200,000  persons  were 
the  victims  of  suspicion  and  the  revolu- 
tionary power.  In  Paris  die  gaola,  the 
abbeys,  every  den  which  they  could  cc«i- 
vert  to  the  nfeguard  of  the  only  men  of 
worth  in  France,  was  full  of  those  un- 
happy objects  of  diabolical  vengeance, 
and  about  5,000  persons  were  now  lan- 
guishing in  the  dungeons  of  Pkiis.  He 
concluded  with  dedarins,  that  he  enter- 
tained the  firmest  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  allies ;  and  that,  feel- 
ing the  noble  task  which  that  House  was 
then  met  to  perform,  he  deduced  firom 
the  decision  of  that  night,  and  the  bles- 
sing of  Providence  upon  their  councils, 
the  restoration  of  oroer  and  government 
to  France,  ,and  the  preservation  of  the 
laws,  the  religion,  and  the  liberties  of 
Europe. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment : 
Contents,  12;  Non-Contents,  97*  The 
Address  was  then  agreed  to. 

List  of  the  Minority, 


Duke  of  Norfolk 
Duke  of  Bedford 
Marq.  of  Lansdown 
Earl  of  Derby 
Earl  of  Lauderdale 
£.  of  Cholmondeley 


Earl  of  Guilibid 
Earl  of  Albemsrle 
Earl  Stanhope 
Earl  of  f^mont 
Lord  St  ^hn 
Lord  ChedwOTih 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Addrsa 
of  Thanks.^  His  Majes^'s  Speech  hat- 
ing been  read, 

Lord  CUfden  rose  to  propose  an  Address 
to  his  Majesty.  He  could  not,  he  said, 
expect  much  opposition  to  the  motion  he 
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ahottld  subinit  to  the  Houie,  at  it  went 
only  to  acknowledge  doctrines  that  were 
incontvovertibley  and  to  admit  facu  that 
were  notorioiis.    None  could  oppose  the 
^    Address,  he  thought,  who  did  not  main- 
tain that  we  were  to  desert  all  our  allies, 
•    and  make  peace,  or  at  least  endeavour 
-    so  to  do,  without  their  concurrence  ;  and 
:    this  was  a  measure  too  much  fraught 
with  dangerous  consequences  to  admit  of 
defence*    The  power  of  France  was  at 
r    once,  he  contended,  both  the  ofipring 
L    and  parent  of  misery  and  mischief;  mas- 
1    sacre  and  rapine  were  the  objects  of  her 
:    pursuit,  and  the  infallible  consequences 
I    of  her  dominion.    If,  therefore,  we  were 
:    to  permit  the  present  grand  alliance   of 
;.    £urope    to   dissolve,   this  consequence 
would  ensue,  that  France,  in  her  present 
:    situation,  being  more  than  a  match  for 
I    the  powers  of  Europe  separately,  would 
over^run  evenr  state,  and  spread  her  fran- 
tic sjrstem  of  desolation  at  length  into 
,    this  inland.    We  might  not  be  the  first 
sacrifice;  but  assuredly  neither  we  nor 
any  existmff  power  in  Europe  could  long 
escape  her  dominion.  No  one,  he  thought, 
couhl  doubt  of  this,  who  considered  the 
nresent  character  of  France,  as  evinced 
.    both  in  her  avowed  principles  and  undi^ 
,     guised  acts.    Peace,  every  friend  to  his 
;,    country  most  certainly  wished  for  ;  but 
it  miist  be  a  peace  in  fact,  and  not  in  sem- 
blance only.    At  present  it  was  not  to  be 
obtained  with  safety ;  and  any  suspension 
of  hoatility  would  prove  a  most  aestruc- 
tire  delusion.    Amouff  the  many  acts  of 
horrid  atrocity  in  whidi  the  present  Con- 
vention of  France  eloried,  it  was  impossi-* 
ble  not  to  remark  one,  which  partook, 
however,   of  the    attribute    of  justice. 
Brissot  and  his  faction  planned  and  ac- 
compliahed  the  murder  of  his  sovereign 
and  the  destruction  of  monarchy.    This 
same  Brissot,  and  the  accomplices  of  his 
deeds,  had  ignominiously  penshed  on  the 
scaffold  they  themselves  had  erbcted  and 
supplied  with  victims.    In  this  fact,  he 
saw  not  onl^  justice,  but  a  warning  to 
those  who  might  think  lightly  of  monar- 
chy; a  power  so  essential  to  the  security 
of  property  and  the  protection  of  indivi- 
duals.   It  was  no  small  satisfaction,  to 
find  the  feelings   of  the  people  of  this 
country  so  consonant  to  sound  reason  and 
their  true  interests.  The  protection  which 
the  constitution  afforded  them,  they  grate- 
fully repmd  by  attadiment  and  smniii- 
ii^;  ail  the  malicious  endeavours  of  the 
diiaffoQedbidtUled;  the  g^odseiuf^  aftd 
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honest  disposition  of  Englishmen  had 
been  prooi  against  them  aU.  The  wise 
and  vigorous  measures  adopted  in  the  last 
session,  had  been  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  this  kingdom:  by  them  the 
Jacobiniod  faction  which  lurked  among 
us  had  been  expelled.  In  Ireland,  efforts 
no  less  daring  and  violent  had  been  re- 
sorted to  by  the  same  agents,,  or  those 
actuated  by  the  same  principles ;  but  the 
power  of  reason  rose  pre-eminent  over 
the  intrigues  of  villainy  and  anarchy^  and 
the  tranquillity  of  these  countries  were 
now,  he  trusted,  happily  secured  from  all 
innovation;  to  renoer  which  permanent, 
to  maintain  our  national  honour  and  cha- 
racter, and  to  make  the  whole  civilized 
race  lappy,  were  objects  which,  he  had 
no  douD^  a  firm  perseverance  in  the  war 
would  secure.  The  war,  he  contended, 
was  not  only  just  and  politic,  but  forced 
on  us  by  a  necessity  which  Ic^  us  no 
choice.  The  circumstances  of  the  war, 
were  neither  discouraging  nor  dishonour- 
able. The  territories  of  our  allies  had 
been,  since  the  period  of  our  being  forced 
to  take  a  part  in  it,  restored  and  pro- 
tected ;  our  commerce  had  su&rea  no 
material  curtailment ;  the  disposition  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  was  friendly 
to  the  laudable  pursuit  of^suppressing  the 
reign  of  outrage,  bloodshed,  and  rapine: 
and  the  system  on  which  our  sanguinary 
foes  earned  on  the  war,  could  not  be  of 
long  duration,  as  their  desperate  resour- 
ces n^ust  have  their  limit8.-«The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  moving, 

'<  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre^ 
sented  to  his  majesty,  to  return  his  ma- 
jesty the  Thanks  of  this  House,  for  hik 
most  gracious  Speecii  from  the  throne. 

'<  To  assure  nis  majesty,  that  tiie  cir^ 
cumstances  under  which  we  are  assembled 
will  not  fail  to  command  our  most  serious 
attention,  as  we  are  sensible  that,  on  the 
issue  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  en^- 
gaged,  depend  the  maintenance  of  our 
constitution,  laws,  and  religion,  and  the 
security  of  all  civil  society. 

**  That  we  have  observed,  with  satisfhc- 
tion,  the  advantages  which  have  been  ob«- 
tained  by  the  arms  of  the  allied  powers 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  ge- 
neral situation  of  affiiirs  upon  the  conti- 
nent since  the  commencement  of  the  war; 
and  that  we  must,  in  a  particular  manner, 
congratulate  his  majesty  on  the  valuable 
possesions  Whirii  have  been  acquired  fronk 
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the  enemy;  on  the  undisputed  Sttperierity 
at  sea,  which  has  enabled  his  majesty  to 
afford  such  effectual  protection  to  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects ;  and  on  the 
important  and  decisive  blow  which  has 
been  given  to  the  naval  power  of  his  ene- 
mies, under  circumstances  which  reflect 
the  highest  honour  upon  the  conduct,  abi- 
lities, and  spirit,  of  his  majesty's  com- 
manders, officers,  and  forces,  both  by  sea 
and  land* 

**  That  the  system  from  which  our  ene- 
mies liave  derived  the  means  of  tempo- 
rary exertion,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the 
▼i<Mation  of  every  principle  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  religion,  evidently  produc- 
tive of  internal  discontent  and  confusion 
in  France,  and  tending  rapidly  to  exhaust 
the  natural  and  real  strong  of  that  coun- 
try, appears  to  prove,  m  the  strongest 
manner,  the  necessity  of  vjcour  and  par- 
severance  on  our  part,  and  to  affora  in 
itself  a  just  expectation  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess* 

*<  That  we  must  undoubtedly  join  with 
his  majesty  in  regretting  the  necessary 
continuance  of  the  war ;  but  that  we  are 
persuaded,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  essential  interests  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  to  look  to  restoration  of  peace 
on  any  grounds  but  such  as  may  provide 
for  their  permanent  safety,  and  for  the 
independence  and  security  of  Europe; 
and  It  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive, 
that  the  attainment  of  these  ends  is  ob- 
.structedby  the  prevalence  of  a  system  in 
France,  equally  incompatible  with  the  hap- 
piness of  that  country,  and  with  the  tran- 
quillity of  all  other  nations. 

<<  That  we  acknowledge  his  majesty's 
goodness  in  havbg  directed  to  be  laid  be- 
fore us  copies  of  the  declaration  whidi 
his  majesty  has  thought  proper  to  issue, 
and  also  of  the  several  conventions 
and  treaties  which  his  majesty  has  con- 
cluded. 

<<  That  we  most  cordially  rejoice  that 
his  majesty  has  so  much  reason  to  reflect 
with  satisfaction  on  the  steady  loyalty  and 
firm  attachment  to  the  estabushed  consti- 
tution and  government,  which,  notwith- 
standing the.  continued  efforts  employed 
to  mislead  and  to  seduce,  have  been  so 
generally  prevalent  amongst  all  ranks  of 
his  majesty's  subjects.  That  the  zeal  and 
alacrity  of  the  militia  to. provide  for  our 
internal  defence,  and  the  distinguished 
bravery  and  spirit  displayed,  on  every  oc- 
casion  bv  his  majesty  s  forces  both  by  sea 
and  land,  are  the  natural  result  of  these 
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sentiments,  and  might  well  be  expected 
from  a  brave  and  free  people,  animarfd  by 
the  example  of  his  majesty's  iUaatriooi 
progeny,  and  senuj^le*  of  the  vaiue  of 
those  blessings  n^mch  it  is  the  object  of 
all  our  exertions  to  preserve. 

«<  That,  although  we  must,  at  all  tino, 
lament  the  necessity  of  any  additJoaal 
burthens,  we  feel  it  our  indinieosable 
duty  to  make  a  speedy  and  ample  profi> 
sion  for  the  public  service ;  and  that  «e 
shall  endeavour  to  defray  those  escpeua, 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  time  most  re> 
auire,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoids  as 
rar  as  possible,  any  pressure,  wliidi  could 
be  severely  felt  by  the  nation. 

**  That  his  majesty  may  be  aasoreAdiat, 
in  all  our  deliberations,  we  can  never  kae 
sight  of  the  tirue  grounds  and  ix^at  of 
the  war :  we  have  been  called  upon  bj 
every  motive  of  duty  and  self-preaervatioa 
to  repel  an  attack  made  upon  hia  maioty 
and  nis  allies,  founded  upon  pcinopks 
which  tend  to  destroy  aU  property,  u 
subvert  the  laws  and  religion  of  everj  ci- 
vilized nation,  and  to  introduce  untvemlj 
that  wild  and  destructive  system  of  n- 
pioe,  anarchy,  and  impiety,  tne  effects  of 
which,  as  they  have  already  been  mani- 
iested  in  France,  furnish  a  dreadful,  bA 
useful,  lesson  to  the  present  age,  aind  ts 
posterity* 

"  That  we  are  sensible  thai  the  disooa- 
tinuance  or  relaxation  of  our  exertioas 
could  hardly  procure  even  a  ahortintenil 
of  delusive  repose,  and  could  neyer  ter- 
minate insecurity  or  peace;  and  we  tmt, 
that  all  his  majesty's  subjecto,  hnnresMd 
with  the  necessity  of  de&nding  whatever 
is  most  dear  to  them,  and  rSyuig  wA 
confidence  on  the  valour  and  reaouroet 
of  their  country,  on  the  combined  eiert» 
of  so  large  a  part  of  Europe,  and  ebcift 
all  on.  the  incontestible  justice  of  their 
cause,  will  study  to  render  thdr  condoct 
a  contrast  to  that  of  their  enemies ;  sad 
by  cultivating  and  practising  thepcinci|^ 
of  humanity,  and  the  duties  ot  religion, 
will  endeavour,  to  merit  the  continuance 
of  the  divine  favour  and  protection,  whic^ 
have  been  so  eminently  experienced  bj 
these  kingdoms." 

Sir  Peier  BurreU  rose,  and  8aid>- 
After  the  very  full  and  detailed  aocovat 
which  we  have  this  day  heard  deUverri 
from  the  throne,  of  the  transactions  of 
the  last  campaign  and  of  our  present 
situation,  after  me  jndidoos  manner  ia 
which .  the  noble  lora  has  recommended 
this  motion^  the  House  will  pecfaapa  think 
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it  ttnnecesiary  for  me  to  trouble  them 
much  on  this  feubject ;  nor  should  I  do  so 
at  ally  were  it  not  from  a  conviction,  that 
it  ia  not  sufficient  for  a  man,  standing  for- 
ward in  these  times,  barely  to  assent  to 
propositions  that  are  made ;  he  is  called 
upon  to  give  the  grounds  and  principles 
on  which  that  assent  is  founded.  I  rise 
to  second  the  motion  on  this  important 
occaision,  from  an  earnest  desire  of  tak- 
ing the  earliest  opportunity  to  declare, 
tiiat  the  sentiments  I  professed  at  the 
outset  of  this  momentous  war,  remlun 
unaltered  in  the  smallest  particular.  I 
considered  it  then,  I  consiaer  it  now,  as 
a  war,  not  of  England  against  France, 
but  as  a  war  undertaken  in  concert  with 
our  allies  for  the  defence  and  preser* 
▼ation  of  every  part  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  to  repel,  bv  force  of  arms,  an  hostile 
and  unjustifiable  aggression,  on  the  part 
of  the  French;  having  previously  tried 
all  the  means  of  negociation  to  prevent 
it,  that  honour  and  prudence  could  dic- 
tate. At  the  commencement  of  this  re- 
▼olation  in  France,  it  was  natural  men 
should  be  divided  in  their  opinions;  it 
miffht  have  been  expected  by  some,  that 
order  and  happiness  would  quickly  arise 
from  that  ferment,  which  makes  an  essen- 
tial part  of  every  rapid  and  complete 
change  of  a  long-established  government; 
they  might  anticipate  the  ends,  and  be- 
lieve the  professions  of  the  first  promoten 
of  a  system,  they  in  the  ffross  admired. 
But  I  trust,  that  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  guillotine,  there  docs  not  exist  a 
human  being,  with  an  honest  heart  and 
sound  judgment,  who  approves  of  the 
present  system  in  France,  or  can  sincerely 
wish  it  one  instant's  success.  —  The 
theories  of  Marat,  from  which  the  French 
themselves  at  first  shrunk  back  with  hor- 
ror, they  ara  now  putting  in  practice,  with 
the  utmost  exultation  and  joy ;  and  the 
murder  of  her  citizens  forms  the  chief 
amusement  of  every  principal  town;  even 
at  the  moment  they  are  awarding  punish- 
ment to  their  deserted  ccmdiutors,  thouah 
the  punishment  is  approved,  they  equaU^ 
disgust  mankind  by  the  modes  of  their 
proceeding.  Their  conduct  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  save 
convincing  proof  of  their  object  and  in- 
tention, viz.  to  overthrow  every  estab- 
lished ffovemment  on  earth,  and  to  erect 
themsuves  into  a  supreme  power,  on  the 
ruins  of  civilization.  We  learn  from  his- 
tory, that  great  and  flourishing  nations 
have  been  subdued,  whose  power  ap- 
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peared  to  bid  defiance  to  every  attack ; 
we  learn  that  hordes  of  barbarians  poured 
at  diflferent  times,  from  the  diferent  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  established  their  own 
barbarous  policy  and  manners,  on  the  des- 
truction or  all  knowledge  and  refinement; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  age,  to 
affisrd  the  monstrous  example,  of  a  people 
great  in  power,  riches,  and  splendour, 
looked  up  to  by  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
loved  by  some,  feared  by  many,  and  imi- 
tated by  all,  at  once  arming  themselves 
against  the  dearest  and  best  interests  of 
mankind ;  with  all  the  madness  of  innova- 
tion, to  replunge  that  world  into  the  gros- 
sest darkness  and  barbarism :  with  minds 
more  ferocious  than  the  most  savage  na« 
tions  of  antiquity,  they  unfortunately* 
possess  all  the  increased  powers  of  acting, 
which  man  derives  from  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation. The  effect  must  be,  for  a  time  at 
least,  in  profiortion  to  two  such  causes-^ 
In  the  situation  this  countrv  stood  with 
regard  to  France,  at  the  ena  of  Uie  year 
1792 ;  all  fiuther  negociation  became  use* 
less,  from  the  persons  momentarily  pos 
sessed  of  the  power  in  France,  from  any 
hopes  of  success,  or  from  any  chance  of 
permanent  safety,  even  if  peace  coul^ 
nave  been  obtained.  The  truth  of  this 
has,  I  think,  been  demonstrated  by  sub- 
sequent events.  Freed  from  all  human 
and  divine  obligations,  the  French  scorn 
to  complv  with  any  condition  they  make, 
and  Inugn  at  the  credulity  which  trusts 
them.  There  was  nothing  1  dreaded  more 
than  the  treacherous  calm  a  long  negocia- 
tion would  then  infallibly  have  occa- 
sioned. I  should  tremble  now  at  the  stag- 
nation of  men's  minds  on  this  important 
subject,  when  the  safety  of  the  civilised 
world  is  a  point  at  issue.  The  French 
had  spoken  out;  it  must  have  been  folly  or 
madness,  or  something  worse  than  both, 
not  to  have  understood  them.  Had  we 
been  cajoled  into  a  base  and  iffnominious 
neutralitVy  our  destruction  in  the  end  was 
equally  decided  on.  If  the  laws,  the  pro- 
perty, the  political  existence,  the  mo- 
rality, and  religion  of  Europe,  are  to  be 
destroyed,  what  does  it  signify  whether 
thev  peridi  by  the  hands  n  a  Brissot  or 
a  Robespierre,  an  Kgalit6,  or  a  Dan- 
ton?  Even  to  talk  of  peace  at  this  mo- 
ment, would  appear  to  roe  imprudent  in 
the  extreme.  What  end  could  it  answer, 
but  to  throw  distrust  and  jealousy  amongst 
the  sJlies ;  to  weaken  our  own  exertions, 
by  distracting  our  minds,  and  conse- 
quently to  ddTeat  the  object  which  it 
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pretended  to  be  in  wiewl  —  This  graai 
question  of  order  againBt  anarchj,  must 
be  fought  out  now  to  the  kst»  or  be  lost 
fpr  ever ;  and  if  it  be  fought  out  with 
vigour  on  our  parts,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
success.  Have  we  forffotten,  that  the 
French  declared  war ;  that  they  Jiave  so- 
lemnly vowed  the  extermination  of  us»  as 
a  government  and  as  a  people  ?  We  are 
certain,  therrfore,  of  their  wdl;  the  power, 
we  trust  they  have  not.  But,  Sir,  what 
ground  is  there  to  expect  peace  ?  Have 
the  French  ofGered  it  ?  No*  Can  we,  in 
the  present  moment,  solicit  it?  I  think  it 
impossible.  The  onlv  chance  of  obtaining 
it  would  be  by  submission;  which  the 
situation  of  our  afiairs  is  as  fiir  from  mak- 
ing  necessary,  as  it  must  be  contrary  to 
Qur  .inclination  voluntarily  to  ofer.  If 
you  wish  for  a  specimen  of  French  for* 
ffiveness,  look  to  the  city  of  Lyons. 
What  have  we  to  dread  tne  chance  of 
from  this  contest,  that  does  not  neoes* 
sarily  follow  from  submission?  What 
have  we  to  expect  from  a  country,  where 
terror  has  usurped  the  seat  of  justice ; 
where  bare  suspicion  constitutes  guilt, 
and  accusation  proof?  If  this  is  to  be- 
came the  4«graaed  state  of  mankind,  lost, 
indeed,  is  the  cause  of  suffering  hmnanity ! 
From  this  time  forward  all  things  must 
change  their  essence  and  their  name.  I 
trust,  however,  it  will  be  otherwise,  and 
that  the  issue  of  this  contest  inll  be  such, 
as  the  feelings  of  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope inve  us  reason  to  expect.  I  aawrt 
that  England  has  no  choice  left;  that 
personal  safety,  as  well  as  political  exis* 
tence,  make  it  necessaij  to  strain  every 
nerve  in  this  contest,  mdependent  even 
of  a  hope  of  indemnity;  nay,  even  if 
there  were  serious  doubts  of  final  success. 
It  is,  however,  some  consolation,  amidst 
this  scene  of  horror,  that  we  may  look  to 
victory  in  the  end,  to  indemnity  tor  our 
loss,  and  to  permanent  security  as  the 
consequence  of  bodi. 

The  French  sovemment  having  seised, 
directly  or  in£rectly,  every  species  of 
real  and  personal  property,  and  having 
enforced,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
the  personal  service  of  each  individual, 
the  effect  of  such  an  effort  has  certainly 
been  great,  but  not  greater  than  might 
have  been  expected:  though  the  promp- 
titude with  wnich  that  measure  has  been 
taken,  made  it  impossible  for  the  allies, 
acting^  under  a  system  of  regular  laws,  to 
meet  it  in  the  mst  moment  with  a  com* 
mensurate  exfrtioa.  Surroundiiig  iiatigqs 
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Qu^t  to  have,  and  eaa  fapve,  ^Hit  one 
common  interest.  The  danger  tnaj 
threaten  more  inunediatdy  psarticwlar 
points,  but  it  is  not  far  enough  reowved 
from  any  part  of  Europe  to  a&rd  any 
substantial  consolation  from  its  dirtancc. 
The  safety  of  the  continent  ia  the  aaftty 
of  England,  and  the  success  of  fiii|(laiid 
insures  the  preservation  of  the  contmen^ 
It  would  be  idle  to  flatter  ouradves,  Aaft 
the  prosperity  and  power  of  Eo^and 
would  long  survive  the  subjugation  c£  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  and  xloUand  by 
the  French.— To  form  an  opinio^  ef  our 
present  state,  we  must  take  a  abort  leviear 
of  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
last  two  years.  From  the  battle  of  le* 
nuqppe,  France  became  mistress  of  Aus* 
trian  Flanders  and  Lic^ge,  and  dehmw 
for  a  time  her  attack  an  Holland  (wm£ 
was  always  in  view)  she  pushed  her  ope- 
rations on  the  Rhine,  took  BCayence  and 
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Fhttikfort,  and  threatened 
still  farther  into  Grermainr ;  her  treslincnt 
of  Geneva  must  not  be  iorsotten;  Savoy 
and  Nice  fell  under  her  dominion ;  sfaie 
insulted  and  made  preparariona  against 
Italy;  atucked  Sardinia;  visited  Naples 
with  a  fleet  too  strong  to  be  opposed  by 
any  force  then  in  the  Mediterranean  sea ; 
and  conducted  herself  towards  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  a  manner  which  demonstrated 
the  vast  projects  she  had  fomsed.  Intoxi- 
cated with  success,  she  thought  the 
powers  of  Europe  would  crumble  to  dust 
at  her  feet.  There  was  at  that  time  too 
much  foundation  for  her  hopes.  Rugi^Mxl 
was  not  only  unprepared  for  war,  but  her 
peace  establishment  had  been  pared  down^ 
and  (by  the  repeated  advice  of  all  par- 
ties) to  the  lowest  possible  decree;  and 
for  this  curious  reason,  as  it  luis  turaed 
out,  that  frtMn  France,  our  old  inveterate 
and  natural  enemy,  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  there  was  nothing  to  ap« 
prdiend.— The  full  and  detailed  aeeoont 
which  we  have  this  day  heard  from  the 
throne,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  give 
a  particular  view  of  the  last  campaign,  or 
our  actual  situation  at  present;  it  would 
be  tiring  the  House  with  repetition.  But 
thus  much  I  must  observe,  that  if  the 
situation  and  power  of  Fhmce  and  Eng- 
land, at  the  begmnin^.  of  1799,  be  com* 
pared  with  the  situatma  and  power  of 
France  and  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1794,  the  last  campaisn  hss 
proved  the  most  disastrous  to  mnoe, 
and  the  most  solidly  beneficial  to  Eng* 
Iapd|Ofany  onzeoorsL  It  is  but  just  now 
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we  are  banning  to  be  in  a  state  which 
admits  of  our  acting  with  vigour.    Our 
preparations  are  rapidly  advancing,  and 
our  losses,  thouffh  ever  to  be  sincerely 
lamented,  have  been  but  few  in  number; 
so  much  so,  I  should  be  justified  in  stat* 
ing,  ^at  notwithstanding  all  the  advan- 
tages the  French  have  latelv  obtained,  the 
whole  effective  force  of  (3reat  Britain  is 
as  entire  as  before  the  war  brok«  out, 
relativelv  increased  in  a  great  degree,  and 
that  a  larger  share  of  it  has  been  called 
into  action  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  affords  an  example 
qL    In  the  interim,  it  is  no  small  advan> 
tage  to  the  cause  of  order  against  anar- 
chy, that  the  French  have  been  for  the 
most  part  driven  back  within  their  own 
frontier,  that  Fhmce  itself  has  in  a  great 
extent  been  the  theatre  of  war,  and  that 
they  have  been  compelled  to  make  those 
exertions  in  their  own  defence,  which 
they  were  preparing  to  employ  for  the 
detraction  of  their  unoffending  neigh- 
bours.   In  addition  to  every  other  evil 
widi  which  thb  struggle  ia  pregnant,  the 
chief  end  of  victory  to  the  French,  is  re- 
venge; they  do  not  even  wish  to  gain 
what  the  vanquished  lose;  content  and 
happy  if  the  consequence  of  their  success 
is  one  wild,  dreary  waste  of  total  devasta^ 
tion ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  ob- 
ject, the  miseries  of  France  itself  equally 
delight  the  promoters  of  this  plan,  for  tfaie 
overthrow  of  mankind*  —  Whatever  may 
have  been,  or  may  be,  the  success  of  die 
Frendi,  that  success  does  not  alter  in  the 
smallest  partide  the  principles  they  fol- 
low; principles  whidf  must  be  opposed, 
and  which  can  never  be  combatea  with 
more  advantaoe  than  at  the  present  time, 
by  the  powerml  alliances  which  have  been 
formed  against  them.    The  French  have 
changed  themselves  into  such  a  state,  that 
their  only  hope  is  to  reduce  all  Europe  to 
a  still  worse.    Ruin  the  immediate  end, 
and  terror  the  means,  what  dass  of  her 
people  have  escaped  the  gripe  of  this  fe- 
rocious power  f    Having  destroyed  their 
clergy,  tney  have  rooted  out  reliffion  from 
their  land ;  having  annihilated  their  nobi- 
lity, they  have  confiscated  the  property 
of  both :  they  have  wrung  from  the  handls 
of  the  fiirmer  the  produce  of  the  sweat  of 
his  brow ;  the  riches  of  the  merchant  con- 
ducts him  to  the  guillotine;   the  shop- 
keeper is  obliged  to  sell  his  stock  at  an 
arbitrar]r    price,   fixed    by    the  capri- 
cious will  of  despotic  power;   and  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  are  pinched 


by  present  want,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
wproachiag  famine;  the  dreadful  eficts 
of  their  own  credulity  and  rashness.  I 
state  this,  that  the  nation  at  large  may 
know  the  wretched  situation  the  Frendb 
would  prepare  for  them,  even  as  allies ;  a 
situation  which  French  principles  natu- 
rally lead  to.  What,  then,  have  we  to 
expect  from  them  as  our  bitterest  ene* 
mies,  prompted  by  all  the  little  and  ma- 
lignant passions  which  the  wicked  always 
feel,  when  thwarted  in  their  horrid  pur* 
pose.  I  most  heartiljr  second  the  motion 
for  this  address  to  his  majesty,  to  offer 
our  most  sealous  and  constant  support  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  momentous  and 
necessary  war,  for  the  preservation  of 
justice,  policy  and  religion. 

Mr.  Sullivan  could  not  ffive  a  silent 
vote  upon  this  occasion.  AU  the  motives 
which  had  induced  us  to  commence  this 
war,  obliged  us  to  continue  it  Trivial 
successes  of  our  enemies  ought  not  to  dis-' 
courage  us ;  for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  resources  we  had  to  contend  with 
were  not  regular  ones,  but  were  atfoniaing 
convulsions,  which  resembled  those  of 
the  natural  body,  that  must  brin^  on  dis;-' 
solution.  If  the  force  of  the  allies  conti- 
nued to  be  well  directed,  there  was  no^ 
doubt  but  the  dissolution  of  F^ch  anar-* 
chy  would  soon  take  place. 

The  £arl  of  Wjfcamb  said,  be  was  not 
of  those  who  approyed  of  the  present  war. 
He  still  thought  that  we  might  have 
avoided  it,  andsaved  die  lives  of  persons, 
whose  fitte  it  had  been  the  fiishion  in  this 
country  to  lament,  and  that  these  great 
objects  might  have  been  obtained  wiuiout 
any  concession  inconsistent  with  our 
national  dignity.  Whatever  misht  have, 
been  the  general  opinion  on  ue  com^ 
mencement  of  the  war,  there  could,  in  his 
judgment,  be  but  one  on  the  result,  and  this 
must  be,  that  the  object  was  unattainable. 
WefouphtwilhallEuropeatourback.  Our 
navy,  singly  opposed  to  that  of  France, 
was  superior,  and  yet  every  one  of  our 
expeditions  hadfiuied,  and  our  commerce 
had  been,  almost  invariably,  left  to  the 
protection  of  chance.  Of  tne  attempt  on 
Martinico,  it  must  be  said  that  it  was  ina* 
dequateljr  planned  and  shamefully  execut-- 
ed  ;  and  in  such  a  degree  as  to  fbrm  in 
his  mind  a  fit  subject  for  parliamentary 
inquiry.  The  island  of  Jamaica  had  been 
so  neglected,  that  if  the  French  fleet  had 
looked  into  those  bays  our  commerce  must 
have  been  destroyea."-The  next  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  Attention  of 
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Uie  House  was,  the  situation  of  the  coast 
of  Amerioa.      When  it  was  considered 
how  large  a  trade  was  carried  on  di- 
rectly  with  the   ports    of  the   United 
States,  it  must  appear  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, that  the  enemy  should  have  had  al« 
most  the  uninterrupted  ranse  of  that  coast. 
Much  injury  had  actually  been  sustained, 
and  wore  it  not  for  the  insubordination  of 
the  crews,  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland, 
the  Quebec  convoy,  and  Halifiix  itself, 
might  have  been  exjposed  to  the  deoreda^ 
tions  of  the  slender  force  which  the  French 
possessed.— Not  mudi  more   vigilance 
could  be  observed  in  transactions  nearer 
home.    He  would  not  speak  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  channel  fleets ;    of  the  arrival 
of  a  West  Lidia  fleet,  whilst  lord  Howe 
was  in  port  or  in  Tofbsy ;  nor  of  the  de- 
fienoeless  state  of  the  Channel;  as  these 
were  points  which  must  be  present  in 
every  gentleman's  mind,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  meet  with  their  due  weight.     He 
widied,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  res- 
pectbg  the  operations  carried  on  against 
bunkirk.     It  it  were  true  that  the  siege 
was  undertaken  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  great  and  respectable  military  authori- 
ties, and  that  the  operations  of  the  allies 
were  weakened  in  other  quarters  upon 
that  account,  it   behoved   ministers  to 
ahow  what  advantages  they  thought  likely 
to  accrue  to  this  country  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  enterprise.    Had  it  suc- 
ceeded, it  might  have  proved  a  source  of 
future  wars  and  future  disagreement.  Did 
any  man,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  place,  imagine  that  it  could  have  been 
secure?    The  project  of  attacking  Dun- 
kirk by  sea,  if  any  such  existed,  was  iU- 
judged.     All  that  should  have  been  re- 
quired of  the  navy  was,  to  observe  the 
port  strictly.      That  service  would  have 
been  better  performed   by   lieht   ships 
cruizini^  off  the  ports.    Of  the  West  Inoia 
expedition,  he  should  have   entertained 
every  hope  from  die  abilities  of  the  com- 
manders;   but  their  force  had  been  so 
maimed  and  curtailed  previous  to  their 
final  departure,  that  he  doubted  if  minis- 
ters  themselves  could  entertain  any  very 
sanguine  hope  from  their  exertions.    The 
conduct  of  ministers  to  neutral  powers 
would  form,  he  trusted,  another  object  of 
serious  investigation.  He  alluded  particu- 
larly to  the  orcter  of  council,  for  intercept- 
ing American  ahips  laden  with  the  produce 
of  the  French  colonies.    The  late  speech 
of  thepresident8howed,that  the  Americans 
were  not  disposed  to  be  trifled  with ;  and 
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from  his  knowledge  he  could  aver,  tint 
there  was  no  curcumstance  which  the 
Americans  would  be  inclined  more  srooglj 
to  resent,  than  such  an  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  their  comnaerce.  He  coold 
wish  that  gentlemen  at  the  presentmo- 
ment  would  be  more  sparing  in  their  sir* 
casms  on  the  French  nation.  The  revo* 
Itttion  in  that  country,  with  all  its  exci- 
ses, had  operated  an  important  rerolutira 
in  human  aibirs,  of  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  foresee  the  result.  If  ministers  were 
afraid  of  the  progress  ci  French  prind- 
pies,  they  diould  recollect,  that  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  security  at  honie,voald 
be  to  establish  tranquillity  abroad. 

Colonel  TarUton  rose  and  said:^Afier 
the  longest  recess   which  has  occoired 
since  the  commencement  ofthisparlisment, 
we  are  at  length  assembled  to  testifj  our 
approbation  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  during  so  importsnt  sod 
critical  a  period.    If  parliaments  are  made 
only  for  the  minister,   or    if  a  geneni 
vote  of  credit  and  confidence  becomes  a 
customary  compliment  from  thu  Home 
as  often  as  the  minister  shall  thinlE  fit  to 
desire  it,  parliament  must  at  last  grov 
despicable  in  the  ^es    of  the  people. 
Then  a  proclamation  might  be  easu j  m* 
stituted  m  its  stead,  and  hi4>py  would  it 
be  for  the  nation  if  that  were  sufficient: 
for  when  parliament  ceases  to  be  a  check 
upon  nunisters,  it  becomes  a  useless  sod 
unnecessary  burthen  on  the  people.    Are 
our  thanks  to  be  solemnly  returned  for 
losses,  disgraces,  and  defeats  ?    Are  tbe 
burthens  of  our  constituents  to  be  in- 
creased to  support  quarrels  in  which  we 
have  little  or  no  concern  ?   Is  Grdit  Bn- 
tian  now  teeming  with  treasure  which  she 
cannot  otherwise  employ  ?    Are  her  mu' 
lions  therefore  to  be  poured  forth  with  a 
rash  and  desperate  hand  in  purcfaasiD; 
beggarly  allies,  and  maintaining  mercensry 
anmes?    I  believe  it  will  be  granted  to 
me,    that  the  commerce  and  ricb(»|  ;^ 
England,  did  never  during  any  period^io' 
crease  so  ftst,  as  from  the  conclusion  ot 
the  American  war  to  the  commenceDent 
of  hostilities  with  France.      If  the  inge- 
nuity and  labour  of  our  countrymen,  or 
the  confusion  which    prevailed  in  other 
countries,  or  any  other  causes  were  pro* 
ductive  of  this  happiness,  its  ^^^J^ 
crease  surely  should  have  beoi  nurturea 
and  encouraged  with  unbounded  atteotioa 
and  kindness,  till  Great  Bri^ cooldtB 
some  measure  reduce   the  puUi<^.»^ 
which  the  American  war  had  ocoasioDea' 
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It  will,  Sir»  I  believe  be  admitted  also, 
that  we  are  a  commercial  people,  and  that 
great  part  of  the  revenue  must  arise  from 
manu&ctures,  outward-bound  trade,  and 
domestic  circulation.  Commerce  likewise, 
I  believe,  will  be  allowed  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  peace,  for  commerce  is  just  as 
much  compelled  to  make  retrenchments 
during  war  as  a  mariner  is  to  reef  his  sails 
when  squalls  threaten  and  the  horizon  is 
darkened.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  com- 
mercial people,  as  peace  is  a  blessing,  war 
must  be  a  curse.  We  must  not  foolishly 
forget  likewise,  the  difference  of  our  bur- 
thens at  the  commencement  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  the  present  war.  We  commenc- 
ed the  war  with  America  under  a  debt  of 
1S5  miUions;  we  start  now  under  the 
pressure  of  260  millions.  Having  given 
a  sketch  only  of  our  own  situation,  let  us 
direct  a  momentary  attention  to  the  affiiirs 
of  Europe.  The  situation  of  France  pre- 
ceding all  hostilities  rendered  a  civil  war 
inevitable,  and  Europe  might  have  looked 
on  in  safety  and  in  peace.  This  mighty 
people,  weakened  by  internal  divisions 
woiud  have  been  no  longer  formidable, 
and  the  process  of  their  experiments  on 
governments  would  have  been  fruitful  of 
lessons  of  the  greatest  importance;  but 
the  German  princes  met  at  Pilnitz,  and 
agreed  to  invade  France  the  first  conveni- 
ent opportunity.  This  treaty  was  disco- 
vered, a  civil  war  was  prevented,  the  mo- 
narchy  of  France  was  subverted,  and  to 
use  the  language  of  a  nervous  and  elegant 
writer,  **  the  banner  of  Jacobinism  waved 
triumphant."  Atthis  period,  Great  Britain 
was  the  asylum  of  commerce  and  of  peace. 
She  was  the  store-house  of  the  world.  Her 
manufactures  were  demanded  in  all  coun- 
tries. Her  ingenuity  and  industry  justly  en- 
titled her  to  pre-emption  in  every  quarter, 
and  ensured  to  her  the  riches  and  friendship 
of  the  universe.  Besides  Uiese  flattering 
appc^arances,  her  naval  power  and  her  insu- 
lar situation  pointed  her  out  as  the  arbi- 
tress  of  Europe.— With  such  opportunities 
of  viewing  her  late  misfortunes,  during 
and  immediately  subsequent  to  Uie  Ame- 
rican war ;  with  such  ample  means  of  as- 
certaining the  interest  of  this  extensive 
empire,  and  the  relative  situation  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  world,  what  a  dreadful  infa- 
tuation was  that,  which  embarked  our 
commerce,  our  manufactures,  our  reve- 
nue, perhaps  our  constitution  itself,  the 
source  of  all  our  blessings,  in  this  frtintic 
crusade  of  despotism  and  superstition 
against  anarchy  and  enthusiasm  i  In  what- 


ever manner  this  war  shall  terminate,  we 
can  reap  nothing  but  misfortune  and  af- 
fliction ;  and  in  the  issue  of  it  we  may 
learn,  that  no  human  government,  how- 
ever sanctioned  by  experience  and  wis- 
dom, can  withstand  the  folly  of  those  who 
foolishly  and  profligately  administer  its 
affiiirtf  both  foreign  and  domestic— -Hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  impolicy  of  the  war, 
and  glanced  at  the  means  which  were 
adopted  to  plunge  this  nation  into  such 
a  calamity,  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
this  House  to  investigate  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted.  When  the 
British  lion  was  rouzed,  the  world  pre- 
dicted he  would  make  his  enemies  tremble. 
Wliere  are  the  traces  of  the  energy, 
which  became  the  dignity  of  a  mighty 
nation  ?  After  twelve  months  of  hosmity, 
can  we  boast  of  one  vigorous  effort?  Nol 
We  can  only  speak  of  paltry,  feeble,  and 
ineffectual  operations,  and  of  devoted  de- 
tachments. If  a  powerful  body  of  troops, 
such  as  foresiffht,  skill,  and  method  might 
have  mustered  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  had  been  debarked  in  the  summer 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  from  thence 
pursued  its  march  (keepine  its  communica* 
tions  always  upon thenver)  towards  Paris ; 
whilst  the  Prussians,  Austrians,  and  the 
other  continental  allies,  were  ensaged  in 
operations  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  royal* 
ists  were  making  exertions  atLyons,  in  the 
country  of  LaVend^e,  and  elsewhere,  much 
good  might  have  resulted.  We  shouldhave 
ascertained  the  real  situation  of  the  roy- 
alists !  We  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  yielding  them  essential  assistance.  Our 
principal  fleet  might  have  rode  triumphant 
m  the  channel,  and  would  have  served  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  protecting  our  own 
trade,  ana  injuring  that  of  our  enemies. 
We  might  have  tempted  the  Brest  fleet 
to  a  disadvantageous  action.  In  all  human 
probability,  we  should  have  deranged  all 
the  enemy's  projects,  both  in  thb  cabinet 
and  the  field;  and  we  certainly  should 
have  proved  our  own  energy,  by  bringing 
the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  or  we  should 
have  been  able  to  draw  a  fair  inference, 
that  the  combined  attempts  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  against  France,  were 
rash,  futile,  and  ridiculous.— When,  there- 
fore, will  the  members  of  this  House 
exert  their  vigour  ?  When  forced  by  some 
necessity  ?  Just  God!  What  more  urgent 
necessity  can  there  be  to  freemen,  Sian 
the  disgrace  attendant  on  misconduct  ? 
Will  you  patiently  submit  to  have  your 
mandactures  and  commerce  interrupted, 
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and  stifir  zndedsion  and  confusion  to 
prerail  throughout  all  your  preparations  ? 
Will  jou  allow  ministers  to  preside,  who 
have  neither  plan  nor  foresight  in  any  of 
their  projects?  Men  who  are  the  slaves 
of  circumstances,  and  who  let  opportuni- 
ties perpetually  escape  them !  Witness  the 
first  expedition  to  the  West  Indies !  Wit* 
ness  the  delays  and  consequent  defeats 
which  attended  the  British  arms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunkirk!  Witness  the 
expedition  under  sir  Charles  Grey,  which 
was  starved  and  crippled,  because  its  dis- 
tance  precluded  the  arrival  of  good  news 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament  ?  Wit- 
ness the  late  embarkation  which  hovered 
over  the  coast  of  France,  and  which  will  be 
recorded  in  the  blood  of  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants of  Britanny  and  Normandy, 
where  the  guillotine  was  provoked  into 
bloody  operations  on  well-a&cted,  and 
helpless  individuab  I  Witness  the  misera* 
ble  and  disgraceful  evacuation  of  Toulon ! 
where  an  hon.  baronet,  a  member  of  this 
House,  a  considerable  alarmist,  although 
he  could  scatter  alarm  and  terror  through 
a  British  pariiament,  could  neither  as 
commissioner  at  Toulon,  communicate 
confidence  to  our  alKes,  nor  transfer  a  panic 
to  our  enemies  !  After  this  country  had 
experienced  many  evils  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  during  the  summer,  a  whunsical 
declaration  was  given  to  the  nation  ai»d 
to  Europe,  full  of  plausible  statements 
and  palpable  contradictions.  This  balloon 
mamfesto,  for  I  can  ffive  it  no  other  title, 
as  it  does  not  bear  nis  majesty's  name, 
was  launched  into  the  world  on  the  29Ui 
of  October.  No  man,  I  believe,  will  con- 
tiradict  me,  when  I  say  that  if  that  de- 
claration had  enjoined  nis  majesty's  sub- 
jects to  do,  or  to  abstain  from  domg  any 
one  act  which  his  majesty,  by  his  preroga- 
tive, is  competent  to  authorize  or  forbid, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  no  pe^ 
naltv  woula  attach  upon  those  who  should 
disobey  injunctions  conveyed  to  them  in 
a  manner  so  loose,  vague,  and  unauthenti- 
cated.— After  the  various  efforts  employ- 
ed during  a  campaigi;i  the  most  destruc- 
tive which  the  annals  of  mankind  can 
tnmsmtt  to  posterity,  what  an  awful  lesson 
the  present  situation  of  the  combined 
powers  offers  to  the  world !  It  may  rea- 
sonably be  concluded,  that  if  Great  Bri- 
tain had  not  surrendered  hei^elf  to  the 
artifices  of  ministers,  who  employed  the 
phantom  of  fdarm  to  unhinge  the  good 
«ense  of  this  Country,  a  very  dififerent  pic- 
ture would  now  have  been  exhibited.  The 
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Atistriansand  Prussians,  and  Aeir  Ger- 
man  allies,  would  early  in  the  spring  bare 
discovered  their  own  inabih'tv  to  60iU|iier 
France.  Their  armies,  in  aU  probabditT 
would  have  been  defeated:  their  pecu- 
niary resources  would  certainly  have  been 
exhausted ;  and,a8 fiur  as circumstanoescui 
justify  foresight  and  opinion,  theawcvd  oT 
desolation  would  now  have  been  sheathed, 
which  threatens  the  destructicm  of  the 
human  race.  Of  what  importance  is  it 
whether  at  Maubenge  or  upon  the  Bhinc 
the  Austrians  braved  well  or  ill  >  How- 
ever this  iquestion  may  be  deaded,  it  is 
not  less  true,  that  at  Salamis,  at  Fkt^a, 
and  at  Thermopylae,  some  few  tfaoosand 
Greeks  made  resistance  against  miilioitt  of 
Persians ;  and  that  then  was  perhaps  dis- 
played, for  the  first  time,  that  great  and  il- 
lustrious truth,  that  the  love  of  our  couxk 
Sis  capable  of  giving  birth  to  actions 
ich  seem  to  be  above  the  powero  of  hu- 
man nature.  To  what  amelancholj  situa- 
tion is  this  island  reduced !  A  commerdBl 
country  neglectmg  her  trade,  and  paying 
half  the  princes  of  Europe  to  carry  on 
wars  in  which  she  has  only  a  secondary 
concern!  If  these  fruitless  subsidies  were 
saved;  if  the  national  revenue  had  been 
employed  in  liquidating  the  public  incam- 
beranoes,  in  augmenting  the  navy,  improv- 
ing manufactures,  and  extending  trade  and 
navigation;  cotruption and  alarm  would 
have  been  equalW  unnecesssiy,  and  no 
S)rmptom  of  dusafiection  would  ever  make 
its  appearance.  The  people  would  have 
been  eased  of  their  biuthens,  and  ceased 
to  compUun.  Commerce  would  have 
flourished  and  produced  such  afflsence 
as  must  have  raised  Great  Britain  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  maritime  power,  above 
all  rivalsnip  and  competition.  She  would 
have  been  dreaded  by  her  enemies,  revered 
by  her  neighbours;  oppressed  nations 
would  have  crept  under  her  wings  for  pro- 
tection; contending  powers  would  hare 
appealed  to  her  decision,  and  she  would 
have  shone  the  universal  arbitress  of  Eu- 
rope. In  order,  therefore,  to  avert  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  this  empire, 
which  would  be  the  certain  ccmsequence 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  late  measures,  I 
shall  vote  for  any  amendment  moved  by 
my  right  hon.  fnend. 

Sir  W.  Milner  owned  he  was  for  peace, 
if  it  could  be  obtained  on  safe  and  honour- 
able terms:  he  saw  no  common  object: 
we  seemed  to  be  for  a  limited  monttrchy 
in  France;  our  allies  were  for  despotism, 
whereb  all  this  was  there  any  beatfiput 
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object  for  England?  He  should,  there- 
fore, vote  for  ad  amendment,  if  that 
amendment  went  to  a  declaration,  not  to 
recall  the  troops,  for  that  he  would  op- 
pose; but  that  having  begun  the  war 
merely  to  defend  oursdVes  and  our  allies, 
he  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  conclude 
a  peace  dn  terms  consistent  with  our  own 
and  their  safety. 

Air.  Hato^W^r()ti;iie  supported  the  ad- 
dress, and  denied  that  the  object  of  the 
^rar  was,  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
of  France  under  any  form;  its  sole  object 
tras,  to  secure  the  civil  order  of  society  in 
£urope;   and  when  that  was   obtained, 
the  form  of  government  which  France, 
mi^ht  assume  would  be  indifferent ;  but 
while  they  adopted  a  form  of  government 
that  endangered  that  social  order,  whether 
it  was  monarchical  or  democratical,  such 
government  was  ag^essive,  and  provoked 
opposition  from  a  principle  of  selt-defence. 
Mr.  C(mrtenay  contended,  that  we  had 
forced  France  into  this  war,  by  repeated 
insults  on  her  ambassador.    We  had  seiz- 
ed on  foreign  ships,  laden  with  com,  and 
bound  to  her  ports,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations;    contrary  to  an  express  act  of 
parliament,  which  was  thus  violated  by  the 
arbitrary  'mandates  of  an  administration 
which  had,  by  every  insidious  and  mean 
art,  provoked  France  to  declare  war,  and 
^en  falsely  accused  her  of  being  the  ag- 
gressor.   But  this  was  done,  it  seemed, 
by  the  suggestion  and  spirited  exertions 
of  the  secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Dundas), 
who  had  recommended  a  similar  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  war  against  America,  by 
starvation.    We  all  know  how  the  wisdom 
and  humanity  of  that  measure  had  suc- 
ceeded.   He  appealed  to  the  House,  if 
our  ambassador  had  been  treated  as  M. 
Chauvelin  was,  what  Englishman  would 
hesitate  a  single  moment  in  ffiving  his  voice 
for  resenting  such  an  insult?    It  seemed 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  that 
we  should  not  make  peace  with  France  till 
we  had  first  reduced  her  to  unconditional 
submission.   This,  indeed,  was  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Irish  chivalry,  where  it  was  for- 
merly reckoned  an  act  of  gallantry  for 
the  lover  to  commit  a  rape  on  his  mistress, 
from  the  purest  motives  of  affection,  that 
he  might  endear  himself  to  her  esteem, 
and  secure  his  connubial  happiness,  by 
previonshr  exhibiting  such  an  heroic  in- 
stance of  intrepidity  and  spirit.— The  hon. 
baronet  who  seconded  the  address,  had 
asked,  what  would  become  of  this  country, 
if  the  French  got  possession  of  the  Austrian 
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Netherlands  ?    Even  suppose  it  possible, 
should  we  instantly  give  up  all  hopes  of 
being  able  to  defend  our  country  against 
these  daring  repubTicans,  who  seem  to 
have  struck  such  terror  into  our  alarmists? 
The  hon.  baronet  might  have  known  that 
we  have  a  million  and  a  half  of  men,  able 
to  bear  arms,  and  who  but  the  alarmists 
ever  doubted  the  spirit  of  firitons,  and 
their  attachment  to  the  constitution  i    It 
is  a  libel  on  the  people  of  England,  to 
suppose  the  very  existence  of  the  British 
Empire  depends  on  the  preservation  of 
such  a'  barrier,  ite  the  Austriiin  Nether- 
lands.   Has  the  hon.  baronet  forgot  the 
superiority  of  our  £[eet  ?    Has  he  forgot 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors?     Impossible.     Bat  perhaps 
he  also  recollects  Who  is  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty;  he  recollects  who  is  first 
minister.   This,  indeed,  may  well  ma:ke  ail 
alarmist  tremble ;   and  who  can  Question 
such  just  and  rational  grounds  tor  des- 
pondency and  despair  ?     Was  it  by  infu- 
sing such  a  whining  spirit  of  dejection 
into  the  people,  that  we  meant  to  subdue 
the  French,  who  were  animated  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  ardour — an  ardour  that 
rivalled  the  glorious  days  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? 
Let  us  attend  to  the  relation  of  that  dis- 
tinguished and  gallant  ofiicer,  sir  Sydney 
Smith:  "  We  heard  their  shouts,  we  heard 
their  republican  songs,  till  the  very  mo* 
ment  or  the  explosion,  that  threatened  us 
all  with  instant  destruction.'*     Five  mil- 
lions of  such  soldiers  are  now  in  arms  ;  and 
do  you  still  dream  of  conquering  France? 
The  best  armies  of  Europe  haa  been  al« 
ready  defeated  by  such  men.     The  most 
celebratech  generals  had  been  bafBed  by 
soldiers  who  had  nothing  but  their  talents 
and  their  republican  spirit  to  recommend 
them.     The  great  duke  of  Brunswick  had 
been  obligea  to  fly  before  Hoche,  who 
was  lately  raised  from  the  ranks.    Amidst 
all  this  political  gloom,  he  begsed  leave 
to  congratulate  the  House  and  country 
on  the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  British 
arms,    as    announced   in    his    majesty's 
speech.    It  seems  these  barbarians,  these 
republicans,  had  been  discomfited  in  aft 
their  ambitious  and  unjustifiable  projects. 
Did  the  alarmists  doubt  the  autfronty  of 
what  his  majesty  had  delivered  from  the 
throne,  to  console  his  faithful  and  loyal 
people,  who  had  never  heard  a  syllable  of 
these  signal  successes,  till  the  very  mo* 
ment  of  opening  the  session  ?  The  mini»» 
ters,  itseems;  had  industriously  conceded 
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them,  to  give  a  sort  of  brilliant  eclat  to 
the  king's  speech;  and  every  eazette  in 
Europe  had  most  inviolably  Kept  the 
lecret. — ^But  let  the  ministers  fiurlyand 
boldly  "avow  the  true  motives  of  their 
conduct.  They  thought  they  had  a  fair 
opportunity  ot  dividmg  the  spoils  of 
France,  with  the  combined  powers,  who 
bad  leagued  together  under  the  specious 
pretext,  of  restoring  peace,  order,  and 
good  government.  And  the  late  atroci- 
ties committed  in  France  were  now  al- 
leged as  a  justification  of  the  conduct 
of  the  allies ;  but  let  us  appeal  to  facts. 
Did  not  the  dulce  of  Brunswick  piiblish 
his  proclamation  in  July  1792,  declaring 
every  Frenchman  a  traitor  who  should 
dare  to  appear  in  arms  to  support  that 
constitution  solemnly  sanctioned  both  by 
the  king  and  the  whole  nation  i  And 
yet  now  the  alarmists  a^d  administratiQn 
perpetually  recur  to  ^iibseqiient  atrocities, 
as  a  justification  of  their  conduct.  XiCt 
tlie  treaty  of  Filnitz,  let  the  treaty  of 
'Pavia,  answer  this  bold  and  shameless 
assertion.  The  evidence  of  facts  is  incon- 
trovertible. Were  not  Conde  and  Valen- 
ciennes taken  possession  of,  and  held  by 
the  emperor  in  his  own  name  i  Did  not 
this  act,  contrary  to  all  his  solemn  profes- 
sions and  declarations,  excite  thejndigna- 
tion  of  every  generous  emigrant?  Even 
the  Abbe  Maury  declared  at  Rome,  in  a 
large  company  of  his  countrymen,  «  Still 
we  have  one  remedy,  let  us  not  allow 
France  to  be  divided ;  we  have  seen  the 

Sartition  of  Poland:  we  must  all  turn 
acoblns  to  preserve  our  country."  The 
trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture  of 
England  are  ruined  by  this  war.  Nor- 
wich furnishes  a  striking  proof;  and  your 
Bilk  weavers  are  now  starving  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Perhaps  our  mlmsters  flatter 
themselves,  that  by  reducing  our  numu* 
faCturers  to  indigence  and  distress,  they 
will  then  be  a  match  for  the  French :  as  our 
profound  statesmen,  so  distinguished  for 
their  veracity  and  ingenuity,  constantly 
assert,  that  the  desperate  valour  of  those 
republicans,  and  tneir  prodigality  of  life 
are  derived  from  the  poverty  aiid  wretch- 
edness in  which  they  are  reduced.— *But 
there  is  still  a  heavier  charge  always  blend- 
ed in  every  debate,  and  urged  with  acri- 
monious rancour  against  the  French  anar- 
chy and  irreligion;  that  is,  they  Have  de- 
stroyed despotism  and  superstition,  and 
perhaps  mimsters  will  soon  refuse  to  treat 
with  them,  till  the  Catholic  faith  and  ty- 
ranny are   agun  restored,  as  the  only 
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soli'd Security  oii  Which  yt  canrely,  fbr  the 
general  safety^  morality,  aii4  tfan^nitflilT 
of  Europe.— Wr.  CdUrrehay'coticliidea  by 
asserting,  that  Mr.  I^tt  was  the  Cause  oi 
all  the  atrocities  committed  in  "France. 
He  had  excited  all  the  powers  of  £uro(^ 
to  attack  Uiem ;  to  hfs  ihiidibiis  poliCT, 
were  to  be  ascribed,  all  the  horrors  of  a 
war  which  had  deluged  the  continent  with 
blood.    Who  supported  the  cruelty,  l»i- 
barify,  and  inhumanity  of  Marat,  Robe- 
spierre, and  Danton?    That  fight  boo. 
gentleman.    Give  peace  to  France,  'Aea, 
and  you  destroy  {heir  power ;  thej  wouki 
soon  become  as  truly  conteiiiptJble  a&d 
insignificant  as  bis  majesty's  ministen; 
arts,  bommeree,  agricuhure,  and  manofaci 
tures  would  revive ;  and  those  numerous 
bands    of  citizen-soldiers,    who  had  so 
gloriously  defended  their  country,  woukl 
speedily  retire  to  their  homes,  to  enjov 
their  triumph,  and  taste  the  sweets  of 
competence,  freedom,  independence,  and 
tranquillity,  secured  on  the  firm  ba^  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  a  free  constitution. 
What  motive  induces  the  people  of  France 
to  submit  to  a  rigorous  and  tyrannical 
government  ?  Their  love  of  liberty.  TTkv 
see  that  government  f  bad  as  it  is  in  inanj 
respects)  calling  out  tne  whole  energy  of 
a  great  and  indigi^t  people.      It  is  the 
Vigour  of  the  bow,  not  the  venom  of  the 
shaft,  they  admire  and  applaud.     But  who 
can  bear  with  patience,  to  hear  those  can- 
ting, hypocritical  pretences   to   religioa 
and  morality,  in  the  mouth  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends;  in  the 
mouth  of  men.  who  can  see,  without  being 
much  disturbed,  and  alarmed,  thieir  virtu- 
pus  allies  plundering  and  dismemberii^ 
Poland ;  destroying  her  free  constitution, 
and  again  reducing  her  emancipated  pea- 
sants to  feudal  degradation  and  serviiitv; 
and  then  imprdusly  insulting  the  Ddtj,  Sf 
a  Te  Deum,  and  applauding  themselVes 
for  diffusing  happiness  among  naankiod. 
Hie  oYiIy  king,  the  only  generous  and  be- 
neficent monarch,  who' has  appeared  for 
ages  on  the  continent,  has  oeen  hurled 
from  his  throne,  because  he  was  a  irienH 
to  liberty  and  man !    tf  he  had  been  a 
pious  despot,  h^  would  perhaps  have  been 
protectea  by  our  virtuous  cabinet,  who  so 
liberally  subsidize  the  combined  powers 
to  spread  the  gloom  of  tyranny  over  the 
continent,  and  extinguish  the  rising  fiatne 
of  freedom,   to  fight  their  own  battles; 
while  we  perform  our  part  in  this  trj^edy, 
by  exhibiting  repeated  and  guperfiuous 
proofs  of  imbecility,  malicei  and  folly. 
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Give  i^eace  to  France,  and  you  restore 
tn^qiuOity  to  Europe,  and  felicity  to  man- 
kind ;  eive  ^eace  to  France,  and  you  estaj- 
blish  tn^  triumph  of  liberty  over  despo- 
tUtn  ;  but,  alas  \  the  conviction  of  such 
truths  will  furnish  an  additional  incentive^ 
and  ioispire  our  ministers  with  new  ardour 
for  continuing  the  war. 

The  Earl  of  Mornington  rose  and  said : 
If  the  present  conjuncture  of  our  af- 
fairs aflSbc^ed  us  a  tree  option  between 
vsdx,  and  peace,  if  the  necessity  which 
originally  compelled  us  to  engage  in  the 
|>reseot  contest  had  ceased,  and  the  ques- 
tion for  our  delit>eration  on  this  day  were 
merely,  whether  we  should  return  to  the 
secure  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  9 
flourishing  commerce,  of  an  overflowing 
revenue,  of  tranquil  liberty  at  home,  and 
of  respect  and  honouir  abroad,  or  whe- 
ther, oil  the  other  hand,  we  should  wan- 
tonly commit,  to  the  doubtful  chance  of 
arms,  all  t)iose  accumulated  blessings ;  no 
man  could  hesitate  one  moment  in  decid- 
ing on  such  an  alternative.  To  us  more 
especially  no  other  guide  would  be  neces- 
sary than  o\\t  own  recent  experience. 
AVitbin  our  own  memory,  the  country  has 
passed  with  such  rapid  steps  from  the 
lowest  state  of  adversity  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  opulence,  splendor,  and  power, 
that  all  oqr  piinds  must  be  furnished  with 
whatever  yseful  lessons  are  to  be  drawn 
frpoi  either  fortune.  We  all  know,  and 
have  felt,  what  may  be  lost  by  the  cala- 
mities of  w^,  and  what  may  be  gained 
by  a  wise  ixnprovement  of  the  advantages 
of  peace.    But  whether  I  revert  to  the 

f'O.unds  and  origin  of  this  war,  whether 
loo]f  forward  to  the  probable  issue  of 
the  contest,  or  fix  my  attention  on  the 
inevitable  effects  of  any  attempt  to  aban- 
don it  in  the  present  crisis ;  my  judgment 
ia  driven  )to  the  painful,  but  irresistible 
conclusion,  that  no  such  alternative  is 
now  before  us.  Our  choice  must  now  be 
m^de  between  the  yigorous  prosecution 
of  our  present  exertions,  and  an  ambi- 
guous state,  neither  of  open  hostility, 
nor  of  reaj  repose ;  a  state  in  which  we 
should  sufl^r  most  of  the  inconveniences 
of  war,  in  which  we  should  enjoy  none  of 
the  solid  advantages  of  peace ;  m  which, 
even  if  we  could  purchase  at  the  expense 
of  our  honour,  and  of  our  faith,  a  short 
respite  from  the  direct  attacks  of  the  ene- 
my, we  could  never  for  a  moment  feel 
tlie  genuine  sense  of  permanent  security ; 
unless  we  could  contemplate,  without 
emotioni  tAe  rapid  progress  of  the  arms 


and  principles  of  France  in  the  tenitories 
of  our  allies ;  unless  we  could  behold, 
without  anxiety,  the  rapid  approaches 
of  the  same  danger  threatening  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  :  imless  we  could  sit  at 
ease  with  the  axe  suspended  over  our 
heads;  and  wait^  witn  tranquillity  of 
mind,  the  moment,  when  these  formida- 
^)Ie  enemies,  afler  the  extinction  of  every 
element  of  order  and  regular  government 
in  their  own  country,  afler  the  subjuga- 
tion of  every  foreign  power,  whose  ^li- 
ance  might  assist  us  in  our  last  struggles, 
strengthened  by  additional  resources, 
animated  by  the  prospect  of  new  plunder, 
and  Qu8he4  with  the  triumphant  success  of 
their  prospei:ous  crimes^  should  turn  thefr 
whole  force  against  the  British  monar- 
chy, and  ppmplete  their  victory  over  the 
interests  of  civil  society  by  the  final  de- 
struction of  that  fair  fabric  of  govern- 
ment, linger  which  these  happy  kingdoms 
have  so  long  enjoyed  the  inseparable  ad- 
vantages pf  substantial  liberty,,  settlM 
order,  and  established  law. 

No  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne 
more  tuUy  meets  my  sentiments  on  this 
important  question  tnan  that  in  which  his 
nuyesty  recommends  it  to  us  to  bear  in 
mtnd  tne  true  grounds  and  origin  of  the 
present  war.  We  cannot  have  forgotten, 
that  before  the  French  had  declared  war 
against  us,  we  had  seen  in  their  conduct 
views  of  aggrandizement,  projects  of  am- 
bition, and  principles  of  fixed  hostility 
against  all  established  government:  and 
we  had  been  (^opvinced,  that  unless  the 
foundation  o^  our  complaints  should  be 
removed  by  a  total  alteration  in  their  system 
with  respect  to  foreign  nations,  war,  on 
our  part,  would  become  at  length  inevi- 
table. We  cannot  have  forgotten,  that 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  remove  our 

J'ust  apprehensions,  their  explanations  af- 
brdea  fresh  motives  of  jealousy,  and 
their  conduct  aggravated  every  cause  oC 
offence ;  until,  at  length,  they  interrupted 
all  negociation  by  a  sudden  declaration  of 
war,  attended  by  circumstances  of  unex- 
ampled perfidy  and  violence.  At  that 
time  we  oeclared  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
'<  that  we  considered  whatever  his  majes- 
ty's subjects  held  most  dear  and  sacred, 
the  stability  pf  our  happy  constitution,  the 
security  and  honour  of  his  majesty's 
Crown,  and  the  preservation  of  our  laws, 
our  liberty,  and  our  religion,  to  be  all 
involved  m  the  issue  of  the  present  con- 
test, and  we  pledged  ourselves,  that  our 
zeal  and  exertions  should  be  proportioned 
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to  the  importance  of  the  conjuncture, 
and  to  the  magnitude  and  value  of  the 
objects  for  which  we  had  to  contend.*' 
Impressiong  conceived  afler  such  deliber- 
jate  examination,  assurances  30  soleomly 
pledged  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  and  of 
all  Europe,  will  not  be  abandoned  by  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  this  House  upon 
)Buch  suggestions  as  have  hitherto,  been 
offered  in  this  debate — Before  we  can  be 
justified  in  relinquishing  the  principles  by 
which  our  proceedings  have  hijtherto  been 
governed,  we  shall  require  satisfactory 

{roof,  either  that  the  impressions  which  we 
ad  originally  conceived  of  the  views  of 
prance  were  erroneous :  or,  that  by  the 
course  of  subsequent  events,  the  success 
of  the  war  13  become  desperate  and  im- 
practicable ;  or,  that  from  some  improve- 
ment in  the  system  and  principles  which 
prevail  in  France,  and  in  the  views  and 
characters  of  those  who  now  exercise 
the  powers  of  government  there,  the  mo- 
tives of  justice  and  necessity  which  com- 
pelled us  to  enter  into  the  war,  no  lonjger 
continue  to  operate* 

Oil  each  of  these  propositions  sepa- 
rately, and  on  the  combined  result  of  the 
whole,  i  shall  endeavour  to  brins  this 
question  to  a  fair  issue.  Although  the 
question  of  the  original  justice  and  neces- 
sity of  the  war  was  so  fully  examined  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  yet  to  re- 
linquish the  blessmgs  of  peace,  is  a 
measure  of  such  serious  and  grave  impor- 
tance, that  I  am  confident  we  shall  not 
be  unwilling  during  any  period  of  the 
contest,  carefully  and  anxiouslv  to  revise 
the  grounds  on  which  it  was  adopted.  In 
the  present  moment,  however  superfluous 
it  may  appear  to  search  for  any  additional 
justification  of  oiur  conduct,  or  to  endea- 
vour to  throw  any  new  light  on  a  question 
already  so  well  understood,  yet  it  cannot 
but  pirove  satisfactory  to  us,  that  a  variety 
of  occurrences,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  many  new  and  striking 
proofs  have  concurred,  to  confirm  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  our  decision,  not 
merely  on  general  grounds,  but  pre- 
cisely on  the  very  grounds  on  whicn  it 
was  originally  founded.  If  I  could  bring 
to  your  bar,  the  most  malignant,  the  most 
active,  and  the  most  able  enemy  of  the 
British  name  in  the  National  Convention; 
the  a^uthor  of  the  most  scandalous  official 
libels  against  the  views,  interests,  and 
power  of  Great  Britain ;  the  author  of 
the  most  inflammatory  speeches,  tending 
%o  prov9ke  the  war  m  whiph  we  are  en- 
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gaged ;  the  author  of  the  declamtion  of 
war  itself,  and  the  inventor  of  all  the  pre- 
tences by  which  it  has  since  been  pal- 
liated, both  in  France  and  in   England; 
if  I  could  bring  him  to  a  cross  examina- 
tion in  your  presence,  confront  him  with 
his  own  reports,  speeches,    and  manifies- 
toes,  as  well  as  with  those  of  his  cdJea- 
gues  in  office,  and  comparing  the  result 
of  the  whole  with  concurrent  and  subse- 
quent events,  convict  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  falsehood,  treachery,  and  pre- 
varication, in  aU  their  pretended  explana- 
tions of  their  own  deisigns,  as  well  as  m 
all  their  affected  complaints  of  the  sup- 
posed views  of  his  majesty's  councils,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  you  would  not  lejeet 
an  investigation,  the  issue  of  which  most 
tend  to  confirm  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  original  justice  of  our  cause: 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  proof  which  I  am 
about  to  offer  to  you. 

Brissot,  the  leader  of  the  Diplomatie 
Committee, — Brissot,  the  main  spring  of 
the  French  government  at  the  breaung 
out  of  the  war,  falling  into  disgrace  aod 
danger,  addressed  to  his  cdnstitoents  a 
defence  of  all  his  measures,  in  whidi  be 
reveals  the  whole  secret  and  mystery  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  makes  an  o]^ 
confession  of  the  principles  by  which 
France  was  directed  in  her  intercoms 
with  other  powers,  of  the  meann  which 
she  employed,  and  of  the  ends  which  she 
pursued.  From  the  unquestionable  tes- 
timony of  this  production,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  principal  actor  in  these  trans- 
actions, I  propose  to  examine  the  truth 
of  our  complaints,  the  justice  of  the  con- 
duct of  France,  and  the  validity  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  used  on  eitte 
side. 

The  views  which  we  attributed  (0 
France  previous  to  the  war,  were  views 
of  aggrandizement  and  ambition,  coa- 
nected  with  the  propagation  of  piincij^ 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any 
regular  government.  The  particular  acts, 
by  which  those  views  had  been  manifested, 
were,  1st,  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, in  which  France  made  (accord- 
ing to  her  own  language)  a  grant  of  uni- 
versal fraternity  and  assistance,  and  or- 
dered her  generals  every  where  to  aid 
and  abet  those  citizens  who  had  su&red, 
or  might  suffer  hereafter,  in  the  cause  of 
what  she  called  liberty.  Her  sense 
of  liberty,  as  applied  to  England,  was 
shown  by  the  reception  of  seditious  and 
treasonable  addres^es^  and  by  the  apeedie^ 
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of  the  president  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, expressing  his  wish  for  the  auspi- 
cious Institution  of  a  British  Convention, 
founded,  as  such  an  institution  must  have 
been,  upon  the  destruction  of  eveiy 
branch  of  our  happy  constitution.  2na, 
The  conduct  of  France,  in  incorporating 
the  territories  of  other  powers  with  her 
own,  under  colour  of  voluntary  acts  of 
union,  pretended  to  have  been  freely 
voted  bv  the  people ;  particularly  in  the 
cases  of  Savoy  and  or  the  Netherlands, 
of  both  which  countries  France  had  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty.  Sd.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Scheldt,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  treaties  guaranteed  by 
France  herself;  and  lastly;  her  general 
designs  of  hostility  against  Holland. 

When  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  No- 
vember was  complained  of  here,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  replied^  that  <<  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  National  Convention  to 
charge  them  with  the  project  of  protecting 
insurrections."  Brissot,  in  his  confes- 
sions, is  pleased  to  admit,  that  <<  the  de« 
cree  of  the  19th  of  November  was  ab- 
surd and  impolitic,  and  justly  excited  un- 
easiness in  foreign  cabinets.  *  You  shall 
now  hear  the  wise,  politic,  and  concilia- 
tory exposition  of  the  principles  of  France, 
-which  he  opposes  to  that  decree :  "  What 
was  the  opinion  of  enlightened  men,  of 
men  who  were  Republicans  before  the  10th 
of  August,  who  desired  liberty,  not  only 
for  their  own  country,  but  for  all  Europe  ? 
They  thought  that  liberty  might  be  esta- 
blished every  where,  b^r  exciting  those 
for  whom  government  is  administered, 
against  those  who  administer  it,*  and  by 
proving  to  the  people  the  facility  and  ad- 
vantages of  such  insurrections.''  This 
theory  of  universal  liberty,  founded  upon 
universal  insurrection,  this  system  of  ex- 
citing the  people  against  all  regular  go- 
vernment, of  whatever  form,  against  all 
authority  of  whatever  description,  this 
plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  mob  in  the 
advantages  of  disorder,  and  in  the  faci- 
lity of  outrage  and  plunder,  is  deliberately 
applauded  by  Brissot,  as  the  established 
doctrine  of  the  most  moderate  men  in 
France,  to  which  no  one  could  object  on 
account  of  its  absurdity  or  impolicy^  or 
of  its  tcndeticy  to  excite  uneasiness  in 
foreign  cabinets. 

You  may  perceive  that  the  authors  of 
the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  and 
the    enlightened  Bepublicans  of  whom 
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Brissot  speaks,  were  equally  animated  by 
the  ffreat  principle  of  desiring  liberty 
(as  tney  are  pleased  to  style  it)  for  all 
Europe;  their  only  difference  consisted 
in  the  mode  of  carrying  their  common 
views  into  speedy  and  effectual  exe- 
cution. This  will  appear  more  clearly 
in  the  passages  which  I  shall  now 
read  to  the  House.  <<  But  how  can  the 
people  be  led  to  that  point  ?  By  zealous 
efforts  to  spread  the  spirit  of  liberty 
among  them.  This  system  was  pursued 
at  first  Excellent  pamphlets  from  the 
pen  of  Condorcet  had  prepared  all  people 
for  liberty.  "  The  understanding  of  the 
Belgians  ou^ht  to  have  been  enlightened 
by  good  writings ;  we  ought  to  have  sent 
missionaries  among  them."  The  House 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  is  meant  by  ^ood  writings  (I  say 
nothing  of  missionaries)  when  Uie  letters 
of  Condorcet  are  quoted  as  models  of 
perfection.  We  are  not  unacquainted 
with  the  style  of  those  '<  excellent  pam- 
phlets from  the  pen  of  Condorcet,  by 
which  all  people  were  to  be  prepared  for 
liberty."  We  cannot  be  so  ungrateful,  as  * 
to  have  forgotten  the  delicacy  with  which 
he  suggested  to  the  people  of  England, 
'<  that  the  French  Revolution  was  an  ob« 
ject,  both  of  their  fears  and  desires,  that 
a  parliamentary  reform  would  be  proposed 
in  this  House,  and  that  from  thence,  the 
passage,  to  the  complete  establishment  of 
a  republic,  would  be  short  and  easy.** 
Such  are  the  means,  so  reconcileable  with 
the  faith  of  nations,  so  compatible  with 
the  amicable  intercourse  to  be  malatained 
with  foreign  powers,  which  Brissot,  the 
reporter  of  the  diplomatic  committee, 
proposed  to  employ  for  the  introduction 
of  the  principles  of  universal  confusion 
into  the  bosom  of  every  independent  state. 
The  disappointment  of  these  benevolent 
views,  and  the  failure  of  this  great  design, 
are  lamented  by  him  in  terms  so  forcible, 
and  so  pathetic,  as  to  display,  at  once, 
the  stupendous  magnitude  of  this  scheme 
of  destruction,  and  the  frantic  zeal  with 
which  it  was  pursued.  "  O !  how  grievous 
it  is !  for  a  man  who  has  seen  thellevolu- 
tion  advanced  to  a  degree,  to  which,  four 
years  ago,  it  would  perhaps,  have  been 
madness  to  have  thought  of  carrying  it, 
how  grievous  it  is !  to  see  that  Revolution 
falling  back,  while  every  thinir  was  con- 
tending in  its  favour !  Shall  Uien  all  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  be  lost  to  the 
general  cause  of  liberty,  to  other  nations, 
and  to  future  Revolutions  f    Tears  of 
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btood  should  iow  from  the  eyes  of  ail 
Re^^dblicaiw :  liberty*  which  might  so 
easily  have  been  extended,  until  it  should 
hsLYe  known  no  other  hounds  than  those 
of  the  world,  must  now  submit  to  a  dole- 
ful copfinenaent  within  the  limits  of 
France.'' 

Some  dou^t  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
thrown  upon^the  authority  oi  the  evidence 
which  I  have  produced  to  the  House,  if  it 
had  appeared  to  attribute  to  the  govem- 
Bient  of  France  principles  incompatible 
with  their  general  system,  and  not  con- 
formable to  the  conduct  of  their  agents 
and  ministers,  in  the  different  foreign 
countries;  but  when  we  find,  that  the 
public  acts  and  language  of  all  the  agents 
of  France  correspond  with  the  designs 
liere  ascribed  to  their  employers,  this  cir- 
cumstance at  once  corroborates  the  tes* 
timony  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  ex- 
hibits, in  itself,  a  striking  instance  of  the 
uniformity  and  consistency  of  the  system 
in  all  its  parts. 

In  America  (a  government  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  the  noble  earl  Wycombe  will 
concur  with  me  in  thinking,  qoes  not  re- 
quire to  be  improved  by  any  infusion  of 
French  principles)  citizen  Genet  was  ap- 
pointed resident,  by  Brissotand  Le  Brun : 
lie  there  commenced  his  operations  by  the 
institution  of  a  Jacobin  club ;  he  publicly 
insulted  the  magistrates ;  disputed  the  acts 
of  government;  opened,  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call,  a  consular  tribunal  under 
the  authority  of  the  French  republic  for 
the  condemnation  6f  prizes  within  the 
territory  of  America,  enforced  the  execu- 
tion of  Its  sentences  by  acts  of  open  vio- 
lence; and  at  length,  the  powers  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  consul  acting  under  his 
orders,  having  been  annulled  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  his  pro- 
ceedings having  been  checked,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to 
the  rules  by  which  the  relations  of  inde- 
pendent states  are  governed,  citizen  Genet 
presents  a  remonstrance  to  the  secretary 
of  Stikte,  in  which  he  gravely  says,  <<  that 
he  does  not  recollect  what  the  worm-eaten 
Writings  of  Grotius,  Puffendorff,  and  Vatell 
say  on  these  subjects,  he  thanks  God,  he 
has  forgotten  what  those  hireling  civilians 
have  written  on  the  rights  of  nations,  in 
timesof  universal  slavery;  but  he  knows 
that  his  conduct  has  been  a^eeable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  French  constitution,  of  the 
American  constitution,  and  of  the  rights 
of  man,  which  are  for  ever  engrnven  on 
his  heart,  and  from  w^chjie  learnS;  that 
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an  appeal  must  lie  from  the  prendenty  who 
is  a  mere  ministerial  officer,  to  the  aove- 
rexgn  people  of  America.** 

Thus  the  disciple  of  Brisaot  takes  upoa 
himself  to  supersede  every  maxim  of  the 
law  of  nations,  by  doctrines  drawn  frso 
the  constitution  of  France ;  and  not  con- 
tent with  that  outrage,  he  arrogates  to 
himself  the  right  of  interpreting  the  con- 
stitution of  America,  by  reference  to  the 
same  polluted  source,  and  a&cts  to  depose 
the  president  of  the  United  States  from  his 
constitutional  authority,  under  colour  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  man,  and  of  the  inde- 
feasible sovereignty  of  the  peoples  Ci- 
tizen Descorches,  employed  bj  the  same 
party  at  Constantinople,  proceeded  m  the 
same  spirit;  he  established  Jacobin  dubs. 
and  h^d  primary  assemblies  for  the  pro> 
pagation  of  the  true  fiuth  of  liberty  amoof 
the  janissaries  at  the  Porte.  Thus  from 
Mr.  Je&rson  to  the  Reis  Efendi,  froa 
the  president  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, to  the  grand  seignor,  from  the  co&- 
gress  to  the  divan,  from  the  popular  fors 
of  a  republici  to  the  moat  umnixt  mOItarf 
despotism,  every  mode  and  gradatiaool 
lawful  authority,  or  of  established  powers 
was  the  object  of  deliberate^  systematic, 
and  uniform  attack,  lliere  is  another 
feature  of  this  project  which  I  cannoc 
omit,  because  it  so  nieariy  concerns  the 
security  of  some  of  the  most  Talnshk 
possessions  of  the  British  empire.  We  are 
told  by  Robespierrct  that  a  part  of  thi 
general  scheme  of  Brissot  and  his  associ- 
ates was,  to  free  and  arm  all  the  negroes 
in  the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies^ 
Brissot,  instead  of  attempting  to  refute 
this  charge,  takes  merit  to  hin^elf  fortbe 
ingenuity  and  simplicity  of  the  inventioQ; 
he  says,  that  "  by  the  simple  operatioo  </ 
purifying  the  colonial  system  of  the  Freacb 
islands,  he  would  have  accomplished  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  British  colonies  in  t^ 
West  Indies."  He  adds,  <'  that  this  is  a 
secret  of  which  few  have  any  idea.**  Those 
who  have  given  their  attention  more  osr- 
ticularly  to  the  case  of  the  African  ne- 
groes, will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  com- 
plicated horror  of  this  detestable  project 
of  massacre  and  desolation.  An  abrupt 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West- 
Indies,  accompaniedwith  the  circumstance 
of  putting  arms  into  their  hands,  would 
instantly  occasion  a  scene  of  bloodjbed 
and  Qiisery,  which  our  imaginations  could 
scarcely  conceive,  if  it  had  not  already 
been  realized  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo 
under  the  f^uspiccs  of  the  commissioners 
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appointed  by  Brissot  and  his  party.  Ttere 
cannot  be  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  views  of  those 
who  governed  Prance  at  the  time  of  the 
declaration  of  war ;  it  contains  an  epi- 
tome of  that  eictensive  conspiracy  against 
the  order  of  society  and  the  peace  of  man- 
kind, which  we  have  already  considered 
in  detail. 

With  this  compendious  example  of  the 
ruinous  projects  of  those  who  provoked 
the  present  war,  I  shall  conclude  this  part 
of  the  argument,  conceiving  that!  have 
shown  to  the  House,  that  the  mischievous 
spirit  of  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  Noveni-, 
ber,  denied  by  the  Executive  Council,  has 
been  avowed,  acknowledged,  and  defended 
by  Brissot,  the  champion  of  all  their  prin- 
ciples, and  the  author  of  all  their  plans ; 
that  his  exposition  of  tliis  destructive 
spirit  has  been  confirmed  by  a  variety  of 
concurrent  circumstances ;  and  that  the 
arguments,  by  which  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Contending  parties  in 
France,  with  respect  to  the  decree  of  the 
I9th  of  November,  has  been  maintained, 
serve  only  to  prove  more  strongly  their 
unanimous  agreement  in  the  main  princi- 
ple of  destruction,  on  which  that  decree 
was  founded. 

The  principle  of  the  incorporations,  or 
re-unions  of  tne  different  territories  annex* 
ed  to  the  dominions  of  France  (which  Is 
the  next  great  feature  of  the  system  by 
which  we  were  menaced),  as  well  as  the 
means  employed  to  obtain  those  re-unions, 


louse  parti 
cularly  to  the  gross  prevarications  and 
contradictions  of  the  author  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  as  well  as  to  the  shallow  ar- 
tifices employed  by  theExecutiveCouncil, 
in  the  hope  of  concealing  the  ambitious 
views  of  France  fVom  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
First  with  respect  to  Savoy  and  Nice, 
Brissot,  in  a  report  made  to  the  National 
Convention,  on  the  I2th  of  January,  1793, 
in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  general 
safety,  a  report,  intended  to  prepare  them 
for  the  approaching  war,  and  professing 
to  contain  a  full  and  candid  discussion  of 
all  the  compldnts  of  Great  Britain,  uses 
these  words :  «  The  unanimous  wish  of 
all  the  communities  of  Savoy  legitimates 
the  union  with  that  country.  Thus 
writes  Brissot  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war ;  observe  how  frankly  and  ho- 
nestly he  has  since  confessed  the  truth. 
</  CainboQ  wanted  to  unite  every  tiling, 


that  he  might  -scjll  every  thing;  thus  lie 
forced  tlie  union  of  Savoy  antt  of  Nice." 
With  re^rd  to  the  Netherlands,  Brissot 
tells  us  m  his  confessions,  that  Cambon, 
the  French  minister  of  finance,  forced 
that  measure  also,  with  two  views ;  the 
compulsory  introduction  of  assignats  int6 
that  opulent  country,  and  ^e  univeml 
plunder  of  property;  heintroducesCambon 
and  his  party  reasoning  with  the  Conven- 
tion upon  the  manner  of  negociating  an 
union  with  the  free  and  sovereign  people 
of  Belgium,  in  thef()llowmg  woros :  **  Ijie 
mortgage  of  our  assignats  draws  near  its 
end ;  what  must  be  done  ?  sell  the  church 
property  of^Brabant ;  there  is  a  mortgage 
of  two  thousand  millions  (eighty  millions 
sterling,  j    How  shall  we  get  possessioti 
of  them  r   By  an  immediate  union!  men's 
minds  are  not  disposed  to  it.    Whdt  does 
that  signify?  Let  us  make  them  vote  by 
means  of  money.    Without  delay,  there- 
fore, they  secretly   order  the    minr^r 
of  foreign  affairs  to  dispose  of  four  ot 
five  hundred    thousand  Kvres  (20,000^ 
sterling)  to  make  the  mob  of  Brussehi 
drunk,  and  to  buy  proselytes,  to  the  prin* 
ciple  of  union,  in  all  states.    "  But  evea 
these  means,"  it  was  said,  **  will  obtain  but 
a  weak  minority  in  our  favour.  What  does 
that  signify?  Revolutions,"  said  they,  **  are 
made  only  by  minorities!  It  is  the  mi- 
nority which  nas  made  the  revolution  of 
France.'*    Thus  3rou  see,  that  the  union 
of  these  vast  territories,  wiA  all  their  im- 
mense population,  wealth,  and  commerce, 
was  considered  by  the  French  minister  of 
finance,  as  nothing  more  than  a  mere  finan- 
cial operation,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing tne  sinking  credit  of  his  assignats. 
Hie  sacred  regard  paid  to  the  general  will 
of  the  people  in  the  doctrines  respecting 
minorities,  cannot  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  House.  Something  has  been 
said  already  of  the  means  employed  to 
obtain  the  free  consent  of  the  people  to 
these  unions.     On  this  subject,  we  have 
full  information  from  Brissot.    "  Do  you 
believe  the  Belgians  were  ever  imposed 
upon  by  those  votes  and  resolutions,  made 
by  what  is  called  acclamation  for  their 
union,  for  which  corruption  paid  in  part, 
and  fear  forced  the  remainder?    Who,  at 
this  time  of  day,  is  unacquainted  with  the 
springs  and  wires  of  their  miserable  puppet 
snow  r    Who  does  not  know  the  farces  of 
primary  assemblies,  composed  of  a  presi- 
dent, of  a  secretary,  and  or  some  assistants, 
whose  day-work    was  paid  for?     How 
could  they  believe  themselves  free  and 
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soYereign  when  we  maie  them  take  such 
en  oath  as  we  thought  fit,  as  a  test  to  give 
them  the  right  of  voting  ?  What  could 
the  disarmed  Belgians  object  to  all  this, 
surrounded,  as  they  were,  by  seventy  thou- 
sand men  i  They  had  only  to  hold  their 
tongues,  and  to  bow  down  their  heads  be- 
fore their  masters !  They  did  hold  their 
tongues,  and  their  silence  is  received  as  a 
sincere  and  free  assent.*'  Brissot  states, 
with  equal  force  of  language,  the  ruinous 
effects  of  all  these  measures;  he  says, 
«<  despotism  and  anarchy  are  the  benefits 
which  we  have  transplanted  into  this  soil ; 
we  suppressed,  at  once,  all  their  ancient 
usages,  all  their  prejudices,  all  the  ranks 
and  orders  of  their  society ;  we  proscribed 
their  priests,  we  treated  their  religious 
worship  with  open  marks  of  contempt; 
we  seized  their  revenues,  their  domains, 
and  their  riches  for  the  profit  of  the  nation ; 
we  carried  to  the  very  altar  those  hands 
which  they  regarded  as  profane.  Doubt- 
less these  operations  were  founded  on  true 
principles  ;*  but  those  principles  ought  to 
nave  had  the  consent  of  the  Belgians,  be- 
fore they  were  carried  into  practice.'' 

Have,  then,  the  true  principles  of  France 
been  misrepresented  or  exaggerated  in 
this  House?    Is  it  possible  for  the  most 
honest  and  enthusiastic  indignation  which 
the  scenes  exhibited  in  France  have  raised 
in  any  British  heart,  to  vent  itself  in  terms 
of  more  severity  than  those  which  Brissot 
has  used  in  expounding,  what  he  justly 
calls,  the  true  principles  of  the  French 
republic?     Now    let  us  again   confront 
Brissot's  confessions,  with  his  report  in 
the  name  of  the  committee  of  general  de- 
fence, on  the  12th  of  January  1 793.  «  Shall 
I  recall  the  accusation  of  having  invaded 
the  Netherlands,  of  having  dictated  laws 
and  made  a  constitution  for  that  country^ 
We  make  a  constitution  there !     Read  the 
instructions  given  to  our  generals  to  as- 
semble the  people,  to  consult  their  wish 
to  enable  them  to  express  it  freely,  to  re- 
spect it  when  expressed :  such  was  our 
tyranny !    The  Belgians  themselves  form, 
and  alone  will  form,  their  constitution;  but, 
in  order  to  lead  them  to  that  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  male- 
volent, of  Austrian  emissaries,  who  would 
excite  sedition,  and  this  is  the  cause  of 
some  necessary  acts  of  authority,  this  is 
the  foundation  of  the  revolutionary  power, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  guardian 
of  liberty  in  her  infancy,  and  which  ceases 
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to  exist  as  80<m  as  she  ha»  attained  the 
age  of  maturity.  We  pillage  Belgium! 
wnen  we  only  desire  to  be  voluntaruj  re- 
imbucsed  for  the  expenses  of  a  war,  where 
the  blood  of  our  brothers  is  counted  for 
nothing."  So  far  Brissot,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  general  safety ;  I  now  entreat 
the  House  to  hear  the  language  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council :  <<  France  calls  back  to 
freedom,  a  people  which  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna had  devoted  to  slavery,  her  occupa- 
tion of  the  Low  Countries  shall  only  con- 
tinue during  the  war,  and  the  time  neces- 
sary to  the  Belgians  to  ensure  and  con- 
solidate their  liberty,  after  which,  let  them 
be  independent  and  happy.  France  will 
find  her  recompensein  their  felicity.  When 
that  nation  shall  be  found  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  liberty,  when  ita  general  will 
can  lawfully  declare  itself  without  shaokks, 
then  if  England  and  Holland  still  attach 
some  importance  to  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt,  they  may  put  the  ai&ir  into  a 
direct  neeociation  with  Belgia.  If  the 
Belgians,l)y  any  motive  whatever,  consent 
to  deprive  themselves  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  France^ will  not  oppose  it; 
she  will  know  how  to  respect  their  inde- 
pendence, even  in  their  errors.  After  so 
frank  a  declaration,  which  manifests  such 
a  sincere  desire  of  peace,  his  Britannic 
majesty's  ministers  ought  not  to  have  any 
doubts,  with  regard  to  the  intention  of 
France." 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
prevarications  of  Brissot,  the  reporter 
from  the  committee  of  general  safety,  or 
the  subterfuges  of  the  Executive  Council 
are  most  worthy  of  animadversion ;  both 
are  so  gross  and  flagrant,  that  I  cannot 
aggravate,  by  any  comments,  the  impres- 
sion which  they  have  already  made ;  hot 
when  we  recollect  that  the  audacious  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  ac- 
knowledged rights  of  our  allies  by  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  was  justified  upon 
no  other  eround  than  the  maintenance  of 
the  nature  rights  of  the  free  people  of  Bel- 
gium :  when  we  recollect,  that  the  final 
adjustment  of  that  important  question  was 
postponed  by  France,  until  the  time  when 
the  liberty  of  the  Belgians  should  be  se- 
cured and  consolidated,  and  when  the 
general  will  of  that  people  could  lawfully 
declare  itself  without  shackles,  the  tyranny 
exercised  by  France  over  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  violence  and  corruption  em]ployed 
to  procure  the  Union  cannot  fail  to  excite 
the  genera]  indignation  of  this  House. 
Most  of  us,  indeed,  were  not  deceived  by 
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the  frank  declaration  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  France :  but  those  few  amongst 
us  whose  emed  to  be  deceived  by  it  at  that 
time,  and  who  under  that  deception  main- 
tained the  justice  of  the  pretences  of  France, 
must  find  additional  motives  of  resent- 
ment and  indignation  in  the  recollection 
of  the  imposture,  which  was  so  successfully 
practised  at  least  upon  them.  If  thev  had 
been  possessed  of  the  information  which  I 
have  detailed  to  the  House,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  they  would  never  have  pro- 
posed to  us,  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  an  address  containing  the  para- 
graph which  I  shall  now  read  to  you  re- 
lative to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.* 
**  We  must  further  remark,  that  the  point 
in  dispute  seems  to  us  to  have  been  relieved 
from  amost  material  difficulty,  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  in 
France,  that  the  French  nation  gave  up  all 
pretensions  to  determine  the  question  of  the 
future  navigation  of  the  Scheldt."  The 
insult  and  mockery  of  that  declaration  is 
now  so  evident,  that  I  cannot  suppose  it 
possible  that  any  person  should  retain  the 
opinion,  that  the  Executive  Council  ever 
had  a  sincere  intention  of  relinquishing 
at  any  time,  the  pretensions  of  France  to 
determine  the  question  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  or  any  other  question  which 
might  affect  her  operations  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  the  object  of  a  declaration  so  in- 
consistent with  the  whole  system  pursued 
by  France  in  the  Netherlands,  could  only 
be  to  delude  this  country  with  false  pre- 
tences of  moderation,  until  it  might  be 
convenient  to  discover  in  the  face  of  day, 
and  to  enforce  by  the  sword  against  every 
nation  in  Europe  the  inordinate  scheme  of 
ambition,  of  which  there-union  of  Belgium 
and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  formed  but 
an  inconsideralne  part. 

The  designs  of  France  against  Holland 
might  be  interred  from  her  general  views 
o^  aggrandizement,  and  particularly  from 
the  established  maxim  of  her  policy, 
"  that  France  ought  to  know  no  other 
barrier  to  the  eastward  than  the  Rhine ;"  a 
maxim  avowed  by  Brissot,  by  Dumourier, 
and  at  different  periods,  by  almost  every 
person  who  has  acted  a  leading  part  in  the 
government  of  France  since  the  massacre 
of  the  10th  of  August.  But  the  corres- 
pondence between  Dumourier  and  Pache, 
the  minbter  of  war,  which  has  been  pub- 
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lished,  and  of  the  authenticity  of  which  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  has  placed  the 
hostile  views  of  France  against  Holland  in 
so  strong  and  so  clear  a  light,  tliat  it  would 
be  injustice  to  the  argument  to  rest  it 
entirely  upon  the  general  grounds  already 
stated.'  It  has  been  contended,  that  the 
rejection  by  the  Executive  Council  of  Du- 
mourier*s  proposal  to  invade  Holland  in 
the  month  of  November  1792,  was  a 
strong  proof  of  the  pacific  disposition,  and 
of  the  good  &ith  which  prevailed  in  the 
councils  of  France  at  that  time ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  on  the  SOth  of  November, 
Dumourier,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
minister  of  war,  communicated  in  detail  a 
plan  for  the  immediate  invasion  of  Hol- 
land, and  stated  the  previous  conquest  of 
Holland  to  be  essential  to  the  great  object 
of  driving  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies 
beyond  the  Rhine.  One  of  the  principal 
arguments  which  he  alleges  in  favour  of 
this  operation,  is  founded  in  the  hostile 
views  which  he  attributes  to  Holland,  and 
in  his  apprehension  that  if  he  should 
move  towards  the  Rhine;  before  he  had 
effected  a  revolution  in  Holland,  his  rear 
might  be  exposed  to  a  sudden  attack  from 
the  Dutch.  It  appears  that  the  minister 
of  war  expressly  warrants  the  neutrality 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber to  Dumourier.  But  notwithstanding 
that  assurance,  the  question  between  the 
immediate  invasion  of  Holland,  and  a 
movement  towards  the  Rhine,  is  argued 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  official  cor- 
respondence, merely  upon  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency ;  the  doubt  bein^  only,  whether 
the  operations  of  Dumourier's  army  in  the 
month  of  December  should  commence,  or 
terminate  with  the  invasion  of  Holland  ; 
this  will  appear  more  clearly,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  last  orders  from  the  minister 
of  war  to  Dumourier,  on  this  subjectp 
dated  December  6,  1792.  <<  Thus  if  the 
army  of  Belgium  should  attack  Holland, 
and  not  pass  the  Rhine,  the  Austriana 
will  be  able  to  attack  Boumonville,  and 
to  force  him  to  abandon  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle;  Custine  might  be  endangered. 
These  motives  have  determined  the  Exe- 
cutive Council,  and  they  have  resolved  (as 
<  a  measure  of  urgency,'  and  which  ought 
to  precede  the  invasion  of  Holland,  which 
you  propose),  that  you  shall  dispose  the 
three  armies  under  your  orders,  in  the 
manner  which  you  judge  the  most  proper 
for  driving  the  Austrians  from  the  coun- 
tries comprehended  between  the  Meuse, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine."  This  letter 
[4CJ 
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leaves  no  doubt  op  my  mind,  that  if  the 
French  could  have  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians  beyond  the 
Rhine,  ea,rly  in  December,  1792,  they 
would,  witliout  scruple,  have  fallen  upon 
Holland,  although  by  the  confession  of 
the  minister  of  war  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, the  Dutch  had  given  them  no 
ground  of  offence.  Such  are  the  various 
proofs  and  concurrences  which  tend  to 
confirm  those  impressions  of  the  designs  of 
France,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  enable^  his  majesty 
to  augment  his  forces,  previous  to  the  de« 
plaration  of  war. 

The  aggression  of  France,  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the .  war,  forms, 
another  material  branch  of  the  argument ; 
it  was  attempted  to  be  justified  unider  the 
pretence  of  certain  alleged  acts  of  hosti- 
lity, particularly  the  stopping  the  export 
of^cpm  to  France  in  the  monUi  of  Novem- 
ber ]  792 :  that  measure  was  defended  by 
my  right  hon.  friends  near  me,  on  the 
ground  of  their  knowledge,  that  warlike 
preparations  were  then  actually  making  in 
France.  Upon  this  subject,  Brissot's  tes- 
timony is  not  only  ample  and  unequivocal, 
but  it  proves  that  preparations  had  been 
commenced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  were 
proposed  to  be  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  could  have  been  supposed  by 
any  person  in  this  country  in  the  month 
of  November.  He  tells  us,  "  that  as  early 
as  the  month  of  October,  the  possibility  of 
war  with  the  maritime  powers  was  foreseen, 
and  the  diplomatic  committee  and  the 
committee  of  general  defence  had  warned 
Monge,  the  mmister  of  marine,  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. Considerable  sums  of  money 
were  put  into  hishands;  he  had  promised  to 
collect  stores  and  provisions  from  all  quar- 
ters, to  repair  all  the  ships  and  frigates ;  he 
had  promised  a  fleet  of^30  sail  of  the  line 
for  the  month  of  April,  and  to  have  above 
50  sail  of  the  line  ready  for  sea  by  the 
month  of  July ;  he  had  promised  to  cover 
the  sea  with  frigates,  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  to  send  succours  to  St.  Domin- 
go and  Martinioue  ;  an  express  law  passed 
in  October  enjomed  this."  While  France 
was  thus  preparing  an  armament  against 
the  maritime  powers,  what  should  we  have 
thought  of  the  conduct  of  our  ministers, 
if  they  had  suffered  the  export*  of  corn 
to  that  country,,  and  thereby  had  contri- 
buted to  accelerate  the  equipment  of 
those  formidable  fleets  which  the  minister 
of  marine  had  engaged  to  provide?  It 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten/  that  the  Mme 


government  of  France,  which  had  ordered 
preparations  for  eouipping  a  fleet  in  the 
French  ports  as  early  as  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, thotTght  it  decent,  in  the  month  of 
January,  to  make  the  armaments  prepani^ 
by  his  majesty,  a  principaT  ground  (k 
complaint,  and  to  insist,  as  the  ultimattira 
of  France,  that  England  should  disarm; 
a  more  insulting  proposal,  under  all  tl» 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as  I  hare  now 
stated  them,  was  never  made  by  one  m- 
dependent  nation  to  another. 

But,    while  we   are  inquiring  in  this 
House,  into  the  immediate  cause  <^  the 
war,  we  may  derive  some  useful  infonna- 
tion  on  that  head  from  the   contestkms 
and  divisions  which  have   disturbed  ihe 
councils  of  our  enemies.      In   the  act  of 
accusation  against  Brissot  and  his  party, 
one  principal  charge  is,  "  the  propoal 
from  the  diplomatic  committee  bj  the  or- 
gan of  Brissot,  to  declare  war  abruptlr 
against   England,  war  against   Holland, 
war  against  all  the  powers  which  had  not 
yet  declared  themselves."  While  the  trial 
of  Brissot  was  pending,  Chaumette  sap  'm 
the  Jacobin  club,   '<  every  patriot  has  a 
right  to  accuse  in  this  place,  the  man  who 
voted  the  war ;   and  the  blood  which  has 
been  shed  in  the  Republic,  and  wiiboat 
the    Republic,    in    consequence    of   it, 
shall  be  their  proofs  and  their  reasoss.** 
Robespierre  in  his  report,  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1793,  says,  "  With  what  base  hypo- 
crisy the  traitors  insisted  on  certain  pre- 
tended insults,  said  to  have  been  offered 
to  our  ambassador  !*'  Brissot  on  the  otto 
hand  replies,  <<  Who  has  been  the  author 
of  this  war?    The  anarchists  only;   and 
yet  they  make  it  a  crime  in  us,"    Thus, 
amidst  the   animosities  and    dissentions 
which   preceded   the  last  Revolutioo  at 
Paris,  tne  heinous  crime  of  haTing  pro- 
voked the  war  with  England,  is  mutually 
imputed  by  one  party  to  the  other.    Rd- 
bespierre  imputes  it  to  Brissot;  BrisMC 
retorts  it  upon  Robespierre ;  the  Jacobins 
charge  it  tipon  the  Girondists  ;  the  Giron- 
dists recriminate  upon  the  Jacobins ;  the 
mountain  thunders  it  upon  the   vaDey; 
and  the  valley  re-echoes  it  back  against 
the  mountain.     For  my  part,  I  condemn 
them  both — the  share  of  this  guOt  whidi 
belongs  to  Brissot  and  his  associates,  is 
already  known  to  vou ;  those  who  mur- 
dered   Brissot   and  hfs  associates  upon 
the  scaffold,  were  not  only  the  most  active 
promoters  of  the  decree  of  the  I9th  of  No- 
vember, and  of  the  several  unions,  bat  the 
principal  agents  in  tdl  the  odiona  vexations 
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exercised  over  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  not  one  voice  among  them 
was  raised  against  the  measures  which  im- 
mediately led  to  the  war.  Therefore,  I 
repeat  it,  whatever  be  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing drawn  down  upon  their  own  country 
the  indignation  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
her  numerous  allies,  and  of  having  fo- 
mented a  general  war  in  Europe,  I  charge 
that  crime  equally  upon  botn  these  san- 
guinary factions.  But  who  is  the  British 
subject,  that  shall  acquit  both  these  san- 
guinary factions  of  the  crime  which  they 
mutually  impute  to  each  other  ?  and  by 
charging  it  upon  the  councils  of  his  own 
sovereign,  shall  impair  the  confidence  of 
an  united  people,  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  weaken  the  energy  of  their  ex- 
ertions, in  the  prosecution  of  this  arduous 
contest  \  Unless  I  am  wholly  deceived 
in  the  authenticity  and  application  of  the 
prooft  which  I  have  adduced,  I  cannot 
suppose  that  any  such  person  will  appear 
in  tne  course  of  this  debate ;  and  I  must 
conclude,  that  these  proofs,  added  to  the 
arguments  employed  last  year,  have  con- 
firmed the  original  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  war,  upon  the  most  solid  and  se- 
cure foundation. 

If,  then,  the  original  justice  of  our 
cause,  instead  of  appearing  to  be  in  any 
degree  weakened,  has  received  additional 
force  and  confirmation  from  the  whole 
course  of  subsequent  events,  it  must  be 
both  our  ri^ht  and  our  dutv  (aright  which 
a  high-spirited  people  will  not  easily  con- 
cede ;  and  a  duty,  from  the  discharge  of 
which  they  will  not  shrink)  to  prosecute 
the  war  without  remission,  unless  it  can 
be  made  to  appear,  that  all  our  efforts 
must  be  vain  and  fruitless,  and  that  our 
enemies  are  not  only  formidable,  but  in- 
vincible, by  any  force  which  we  can  bring 
to  act  against  them.  But  although  the 
events  of  the  last  campaign  have  un- 
doubtedly proved,  that  France,  in  her 
present  situation,  is  a  formidable  enemy ; 
so  far  from  proving  her  to  be  invincible; 
I  riiall  contend,  that  the  general  result  of 
the  campaign,  both  in  its  effects  upon  our 
own  situation,  and  upon  that  of  the  enemy, 
has  been  such,  as  to  afford  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  ultimate  success.  What 
was  our  situation  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  campaign  ?  France  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the 
operation  of  the  Revolutionary  power, 
under  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  December 
1792,  was  rapidly  adding  to  her  omoi  re- 
<o«roei|  not  omy  all  the  ordinary  re- 
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sources  of  that  wealthy  country,  but  the 
property  of  the  church,  of  tlie  nobility, 
of  all  the  corporations,  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  prince,  and  of  all  his  adhe- 
rents. Upon  the  first  produce  of  this  im- 
mense booty,  Dumourier  had  calculated, 
that  he  could  support  an  army  of  an  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  for  ten  months.  By 
the  possession  of  the  port  of  Ostend, 
France  commanded  the  commerce  both 
of  Holland  and  England,  and  had  the 
means  of  interrupting  tlie  intercourse  be- 
tween us  and  our  allies.  By  the  posses- 
sion of  Antwerp,  and  the  measures  which 
she  had  taken  relative  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  she  had  the  means  of  an- 
noying Holland  in  that  quarter ;  the  pos- 
session of  Liege  gave  her  the  command 
of  the  Meuse,  and  furnished  her  with 
great  advantages  in  any  operation  which 
she  might  mutate  against  Maestricht* 
Mentz  was  also  in  her  hands,  and.  the 
commerce  of  the  Rhine  was  consequently 
entirely  at  her  mercy.  She  had  a  power- 
fiil  army  ready  to  enter  the  territory  of 
Holland  at  the  first  moment  of  the  war, 
with  the  avowed  object  not  merely  of  con- 
auest,  but  of  effecting  a  Revolution  in 
that  country  upon  her  own  destructive 
principles ;  and  m  the  Mediterranean,  she 
had  a  formidable  fleet  which  had  struck 
all  the  Italian  states  with  such  conster- 
nation, as  had  given  her  the  absolute  con* 
trol  over  the  commerce  of  that  sea,  and 
the  undisputed  command  of  whatever  re- 
sources could  be  drawn  from  the  countries 
which  border  upon  it.  This  was  our  si- 
tuation at  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
It  was  no  doubt  truly  serious,  and  such 
as  would  not  have  tempted  us  to  under- 
take a  war,  if  peace  could  have  been 
maintained  consistently  with  our  safety 
and  honour.  It  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  that  with  such  advantages 
on  her  side,  the  general  balance  of  events 
would  have  been .  greatly  in  favour  of 
France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  cam- 
paign; especially  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted 
by  this  country,  of  keeping  both  her 
naval  and  military  establishments  at  the 
lowest  possible  scale  in  time  of  peace, 
must  necessarily  confine  the  extent,  and 
weaken  the  vi^ur  of  her  efforts  in  the 
early  periods  or  war. 
Prophecies  of  a  much  more  gloomy  cora- 

?lexion  were  certainly  uttered  in  this 
louse ;  we  were  told  ( nearly  in  the  language 
of  one  of  the  extracts  which  I  have  read 
from  Bri8sot),thftt  the  sea  would  be  imme- 
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diately  covered  wilh  the  anned  vessels  of 
our  enemy,  and  that  our  commerce  would  be 
exposed  to  depredation  in  every  quarter ; 
we  were  told  in  the  same  tone,  tnat  per- 
haps after  five  or  six  years  of  war,  the 
Netherlands  might  be  evacuated  as  the 
price  of  peace.  What  is  our  situation 
now  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year  of 
the  war?  Holland  has  been  saved;  the 
importance  of  this  event  in  the  present 
situation  of  Europe,  may  be  estimated  by 
the  designs  whicn  France  has  uniformly 
entertained  against  that  country  since  the 
time  of  her  success  in  the  Netherlands. 
Robespierre,  lamenting  that  Dumourier 
did  not  invade  Holland  immediately  after 
the  conaucst  of  the  Netherlands,  says, 
<<  If  we  had  invaded  Holland,  we  should 
have  become  masters  of  the  Dutch  navy? 
The  wealth  of  that  country  would  have 
been  blended  with  our  own,  her  power 
added  to  that  of  France,  the  government 
of  England  would  have  been  undone,  and 
the  Revolution  of  Europe  secured."  The 
nature  of  the  Revolution  intended  in  Hol- 
land, is  now  well  known.  When  the  in- 
vasion of  that  country  was  projectedi 
Cambon  is  said  to  have  declared,  that 
'<  as  the  Dutch  had  no  church  lands  to 
o&r  to  France,  for  her  indemnification  in 
the  war,  the  Dutch  Revolution  must  be 
made  on  new  principles;  it  must  be  a 
revolution  of  strong  boxes  and  purses." 
The  decree  which  passed  about  the  time 
Dumourier  entered  Holland,  is  a  sufficient 
commentary  on  this  expression,  and 
shows,  that  if  the  French  had  succeeded 
in  that  expedition,  they  would  probably 
have  strucK  the  most  fatal  blow,  tnat  com- 
mercial credit  has  ever  received.  But 
the  protection  of  Holland  was  of  great 
importance  in  another  view.  From  the 
moment  that  France  had  declared  war 
against  the  Dutch,  Dumourier  repeatedly 
states,  that  the  conquest  of  Holland  was 
essentially  pecessary  for  the  purpose  of 
roaintaininff  the  possession  of  tne  JNethcr- 
lands  in  Oie  hands  of  the  French ;  he 
says,  that  **  without  Holland,  the  NeUier- 
lands  must  soon  fall,  and  with  Holland  he 
entertained  no  doubt  of  bemg  able  to  op- 
pose an  effectual  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,*'  The  re- 
covery of  the  Netherlands  was,  therefore, 
intimately  connected  with  the  protection 
of  Holland.  Whatever  opposition  was 
made  to  the  force  under  the  command  of 
Dumourier  in  Holland,  must,  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  be  considered  as  a  com- 
bined operation  with  the  attack  of  the 
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prince  of  Saxe-Cobooi^t  upon  the  armiei 
of  Valence  fmd  Miranda,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Roer,  and  of  the  Meuse.     It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  Aus- 
trians  would  have  been  at  least  retarded, 
if  the  gallant  defence  of  Williamstadt, 
and  of  uie  passage  of  the  Maese  had  not 
checked  the  progress  of  Dumourier,   and 
prevented  him  from  effecting  a  junction 
with  the  armies  opposed  to  the  prince  of 
Cobourg,  at  an  earlier  period^  and  under 
circumstances  of  greater  advantage.     It 
is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  season- 
able assistance  afforded  by  this  country 
to  the  Dutch,  was  alone  the  circumstance 
which  encouraged  and  enabled  then  to 
make  so  vigorous  an  effort  in   that   cri- 
tical conjuncture  of  their  affiurs.     The 
recovery  of  Flanders,  thus  connected,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  defence  of  Holland, 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  object  of  equal 
importance  to  the  permanent  security  of 
the  Dutch  frontier.    It  was  also  material 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  many 
other  respects.    It  deprived  our  enemies 
of  resources  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  Cambon,  were  become 
necessary  to  the  support  of  their  declining 
finances,  and  added  what  was  thus  taken 
from  them  to  the  strength  of  our  allies. 
Brissot  says,  that "  the  evacuation  of  Bel- 
gium tarnished  the  glory  of  the  Frendi 
arms,  and  retarded,''  what  he  calls  **  the 
liberty  of  Europe."     The  Netherlands, 
recovered  under  such  circumstanees,  have 
not  only  been  maintained  throughout  the 
campaign,  but  an  impression  has  been 
made  upon  the  frontier  of  France,  by  the 
capture    of .  Valenciennes,    Conde,    and 
Quesnoy.    A^amst  these  successes  are  to 
be  set,  the  raising  of  the  sieges  of  Dun- 
kirk and  Maubeuge.    Making  the  utmost 
allowance  for  each  of  diose  milures,  Mod 
comparing  the  circumstances  of  our  situa- 
tion on  the  side  of  Holland  and  Flanders, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1793,  with  their 
actual  state,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
campaign  in  Flanders  has  been  productive 
of  tne    most    considerable  acquisitions, 
-both  in  point  of  territory  and  resource, 
which  this  country  and  her  allies  ever  ob- 
tained in  that  quarter  in  any  single  year 
of  our  most  prosperous  wars.      On  the 
Rhine,  the  recapture  of  Ments,  and  the 
progress  made  in  Alsace^  after  the  dis- 
tinguished action  of  Weissembourg,  af- 
forded effectual  protection  to  the  flrontier 
of  Germany,  during  the  greater  ptft  of 
the  campaign,  and  operatra  as  a  power- 
ful divetsioa  of  the  force  of  ihe  eoeo^y* 
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Notwithstanding  the  sudden  irruption  of 
the  French,  by  means  of  the  requisition 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  (a  measure, 
the  effects  of  which  upon  the  internal 
situation  of  France,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  examine  more  particularly  before  I  sit 
down),  our  general  situation  is  far  more 
favourable  than  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign.  Although  the  French  have 
regained  a  considerable  part  of  the  cotm- 
try,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  they  have,  as 
yet,  been  contending  with  us  for  our  con- 

Suests,  and  not  for  any  advantages  which 
)ey  did  not  possess  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.    While  our  allies  retain 
Mentz,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  after 
all  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  ene- 
my, their  situation  is  much  more  disad- 
vantageous than  it  was  in  the  month  of 
July.    In  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia^  the  French  have  made  no  addi- 
tional progress.    On  the  side  of  Spaiiii 
they  have  suffered  considerable  losses. 
The  blockade  of  the  French  fleet,  in  the 
port  of  Toulon,  by  an  inferior  force,  wa:8 
highly  creditable  to  the    naval  honour 
of  tola   country,    and    in    the    circum- 
stance attending  the  evacuation  of  that 
town    one    of    the   most   severe    blows 
was  given  to  the  naval  power  of  France, 
which    has    ever   been    struck    in     the 
whole  history  of  our  marine ;    and  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  was  at 
OBce  transferred  from  the  hands  of  France, 
into  our  own.    If  the  fleets  of  the  enemy 
have  offered  no  opportunity  to  ours,  of 
obtaining  any  brilliant  success,    let  us 
compare  the  actual  state  of  our  trade  and 
commerce,  with  those  gloomy  predictions, 
to  which  I  have  alreadv  alluded,   and 
with  the  captures  made  from  the  enemy. 
On  this  subject  1  must  again  refer  to  the 
authority  of  Brissot,  which  is  corroborated 
by  our  own  accounts :  he  says,  <<  In  the 
month  of  March  all  our  privateers  were 
destroyed  by  the  English  in  the  Channel. 
In  the  month  of  April  our  trading  vessels 
were  taken  by  English  frigates  at  the  very 
mouths  of  our  rivers :  our  ships  could 
not  go  into  the  Mediterranean  without 
^ger ;  and  yet  we  had  a  fleet  there  of 
15  ships  of  the  line." 

If  we  look  to  the  result  of  the  campaign 
«hw>ad,  the  prospect  is  eaually  ftivourable ; 
the  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  from  which 
l^cFrench  have  been  driven,  has  always 
i^^en  considered  as  a ihosi  valuable  object; 
^e  know  that  it  has  formed  bne  of  the 
^^t  contested  articles  in  moat  of  our  ne- 


gociations  of  peace,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century :  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  fishery,  in  the  hrst  campaign 
of  the  war,  must  operate  as  a  material 
check  to  one  source  of  the  naval  power 
of  France.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  im- 
portance of  die  island  of  Tobago,  which 
we  have  acquired,  may  be  estimated, 
when  we  recollect,  that  it  was  the  only  one 
of  all  her  conquests  which  France  retained 
at  the  peace  of  17SS,  after  all  the  cala- 
mities of  the  American  war.  In  the  is- 
land of  St.  Domingo  we  are  in  possession 
of  Nicola  Mole,  the  most  advantageous 
post,  with  a  view  to  the  command  of  the 
windward  passage,  and  of  Jeremi^,  tlie 
part  of  the  island  which  has  suffered  the 
least  from  the  ravages  of  Brissot's  com- 
missioners. In  the  East  Indies,  the  Frendi 
have  been  expelled  from  all  their  posses* 
sions,  excepting  Pondicherry,  the  capture 
of  which  could  not  (by  the  latest  advices) 
long  be  delaved.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Fort  of  Mane,  on  the  coast  of  Makbar, 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  our  new 
territories  on  that  Goast,both  with  a  view 
to  the  commerce  and  good  ^vemment  of 
those  countries ;  in  a  political  view  it  is 
obviously  of  considerable  importance, 
that  the  French  should  not  continue  to 
hold  a  possession  which  afforded  them  the 
means  of  so  direct  and  easy  an  intercourse 
with  Tippoo  Sultan. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  givp 
a  summary  view  of  the  events  of  the 
campaign.  It  does  not  belong  to  me  to 
enter  into  any  reply  to  the  critical  obser- 
vations which  have  been  made  upon  the 
conduct  of  particular  expeditions,  or  upon 
the  general  disposition,  and  application 
of  our  naval  and  military  force.  That 
argument  will  not  be  declined  by  those 
whose  situation  in  his  majesty's  councils 
renders  them  most  competent  to  treat  it 
with  effect.  But  from  what  lies  within 
the  observations  of  every  man,  we  may 
collect,  that  the  general  result  of  the 
last  campaign  has  not  only  exceeded  our 
first  expectations,  but,  mcludingall  the 
advantages  which  the  cbmbitied  armies 
have  obtained  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
including  the  blow  which  has  beea  struck 
against'  the  naval  power  of  France,  and 
the  acquisitions  which  we  have  made  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  at  New- 
foundland, the  general  resiilt  of  the  last 
c^paign  has  not  been  surpassed  in  effiM;- 
tive  advantage,  either  with  a  view  to  in- 
demnity, to  ultimate  security,  or  to  the 
:  inWmediate  meaps  of . Stressing  th^  ene- 
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my  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
by  Bjny  campaign  in  which  this  country 
has  been  engaged  since  the  Revolution. 
And  in  this  {Murt  of  the  argument  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  that  this  is  the  first 
campaign  of  the  war.  No  man  would  at- 
tempt to  deny  that  such  a  success,  as  we 
have  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  year 
against  France,  would  have  been  deemed 
oi  decisive  importance  in  the  most  bril- 
liant periods  of  the  French  monarchy. 
If,  therefore,  our  success  is  now  to  be 
tmdervalued,  it  must  be  firom  an  opinion 
that  under  the  present  circumstances  and 
situation  of  France,  her  resources  are  so 
inexhaustible,  her  strength  is  so  abso- 
lutely unconquerable,  that  what  would 
have  been  esteemed  a  promising  impres- 
sion against  any  other  state  which  ever 
existed,  and  against  herself  in  other  times, 
must  now  be  considered  as  wholly  nuga- 
tory and  ineffectual.  Let  us  examine 
whether  we  have  any  reasonable  ground 
to  apprehend,  that  this  enemy,  whom  we 
know  to  be  so  formidable,  is  really  invin- 
cible ;  let  us  not  be  deterred,  by  die 
magnitude  of  her  temporary  exertions, 
from  looking  closely  into  the  means  by 
which. they  have  been  supported;  let  us 
search  the  red  foundations  of  her  appa- 
rent strength,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  nature  and  sources  of  our  own  power, 
let  us  decide,  upon  the  true  ana  solid 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  upon 
the  established  maxims  of  all  human  go- 
vernment, whether  both  the  probability  of 
our  ultimate  success,  and  the  necessity  of 
our  present  exertions,  are  not  greatly  in- 
*creased  by  the  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented character  of  that  system,  under 
which  the  powers  of  government  are  now 
exercised  m  France. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  arduous  and 
extensive  argument,  1  feel  myself  embar- 
rassed by  two  difficulties  of  a  very  oppo- 
site kind:— •To  applv  to  the  government 
now  prevailing  m  France  the  epithets 
which  such  a  scene  would  naturally  sug- 
gest :  to  call  it  a  system  of  rapine,  extor- 
tion, and  fraud,  under  the  colour  of  a 
lawnd  revenue  ;  or  of  abitrary  imprison- 
ment, under  the  fhlse  pretence  of  liberty ; 
of  murder,  under  the  name  of  justice ; 
a  system,  which  unites  despotism  with 
anarchy,  and  athebm  with  persecution; 
and  to  adduce  no  particular  facts  and 
proofs  in  support  of  such  a  charge,  might 
well  be  deemed  idle  declamation  and 
empty  invective :  on  the  otlier  hand,  to 
attempt  to  bring  before  you  all  the  shock- 
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ing  and  dis^sting  scenes  by  whicii  everj 
part  of  this  charge  might  be  confirmed, 
would  lead  to  a  detdil  wholly  unfit  for  iht 
ears  of  a  British  House  of  Comnums.    I 
shall  endeavour,  with  the  utmost  care,  ta 
avoid  both  these  extremes;  but  if,  firoa 
the  very  nature  of  the  dreadful    transac- 
tions on  which  it  is  my  duty  to  commeot, 
I  should  sometimes  fall  into  either,  theia- 
dulgence  of  the  House  will  not  be  refused 
either  to  the  natural  sentiment  of  indif- 
nation  which  the  view  of  such  crimes  most 
excite,  or  to  my  anxiety,  to  draw  /ma 
them  conclusions  which  may  be  josdy  and 
usefully  applied  to  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent deliberation.    It  is  my  intentkm  to 
advert  only  to  such  of  the  fundamei^ 
principles,  and  of  the  leading  branches  of 
this  monstrous  system  of  government,  ss 
will  furnish  the  most  certain  groundt  for 
any  possible  estimate  of  its  real  force, 
and  of  its  probable  duration*     But,  tl- 
though,  every  fact  which  I  shall  adduce, 
will  be  directed  to  this  particolar  point 
of  the  argument   in  the  first  instnoe; 
from  the  same  &cts  other  consideratioss 
will  arise,  and  other  conclusions  will  be 
drawn,  not  less  applicable,  in  my  opinioo, 
to  the  general  question  of  this  day. 

The  same  circumstances  which  ex^aia 
the  nature  of  that  power  with  whidi  we 
have  to  contend,  will  also  explain  the 
causes  of  whatever  difficulties  we  mar 
have  encountered  in  the  contest,  and  oh 
able  us  to  judge,  whether  they  are  to  be 
surmounted  by  perseverance:  the  amt 
circumstances  will  also  serve  to  sbov, 
whether  the  further  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem now  prevalent  in  France  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  m 
an  object  of  terror  bv  the  other  powos 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  by  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  whetner  it  be,  or  be  not,  sn 
essential  and  inherent  quality  of  that  sp- 
tem,  to  extend  itself  abroad,  as  the  ooif 
security  for  its  existence  at  home.  Tbese 
and  other  inferences  will  be  made  firom 
whatever  detail  I  may  be  permitted.to  lay 
before  you,  in  endeavouring  to  give  you 
a  fiuthful  picture  of  the  true  state  and 
condition  of  France  at  the  present  mo> 
ment. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  a  revolution  took 
place  in  the  ^vemment  of  France,  as 
extraordinary  m  its  circumstances,  and  as 
sudden  and  violent  in  its  effects,  as  any 
of  those  convulsions,  by  which  that  aa- 
happy  country  has  been  afflicted  at  any 
penod  of  die  fate  disturbances.  By  a  re- 
petition  of  pc^ciaely  thesame  intrigues  and 
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Uic  samo  violences  which  had  been  used 
to  brine  about  all  the  former  revolutions, 
through  the  terror  which  tlie  Jacobin  dub 
inspired,  and  by  the  absolute  dominion 
which  the  municipality  of  Paris  has  in- 
variably exercised  over  the  pretended 
National  Assemblies.  A  few  individuals, 
of  no  distinguished  talents,  of  the  most 
desperate  and  profligate  characters,  de- 
spised until  that  moment,  even  in  France, 
for  the  wild  extravagance  of  their  princi- 
ples, and  detested  even  there  for  their 
sanguinary  and  vindictive  spirit,  drove 
from  the  government  a  powerrul  majority 
of  the  Convention,  consistinff  of  men,  who, 
although  equally  guilty  of  the  crimes  and 
calamities  of  their  country,  were  at  least 
supported  by  whatever  remained  of  landed 
pr  commercial  interest  in  the  nation,  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  departments,  and 
by  all  the  principal  cities,  and  manufac- 
turing towns.  Above  an  hundred  and 
forty  members  of  the  Convention  were 
expelled  by  force  from  their  seats  in  one 
da^ ;  many  of  them  were  immediately  im- 
pnsoned ;  and  since  that  time,  those  who 
nave  not  perished  on  the  scaffold,  have 
either  fled  the  country,  or  destroyed  tliem- 
Bclves  from  the  terror  of  suffering  the  same 
indignities  and  cruelties,  which  they  had 
already  exercised  on  others,  and  which 
they  would  have  exercised  on  the  antago- 
nists, if  the  victory  in  this  desperate  con- 
test had  taken  a  mfferent  inclination. 

I  shall  not  dwell  in  this  place  upon  the 
instability  of  any  engagement  whicn  could 
have  been  entered  into  with  a  government 
subject,  from  its  nature,  to  such  sudden, 
total,  and  repeated  changes,  both  of  men 
and  of  measures  ;  I  will  only  request  you 
to  bear  this  general  observation  in  mind, 
and  to  apply  it  to  a  subsequent  part  of 
^he  argument.  The  party  whidi  had 
triumphed  by  such  means,  recollecting 
that  the  Convention  had  been  chosen  for 
the  express  purpose  of  new  modelling  the 
constitution,  aluiouffh  little  or  no  pro- 
gress had  been  hitherto  made  in  that 
work,  hastily,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks 
after  their  accession  to  power,  put  forth 
a  most  extraordinary  production,  under 
the  title  of  a  new  constitution,  lliis  new 
version  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  con- 
tains a  digest  of  every  visionary  notion  of 
political  liberty,  which  has  appeared  in 
the  speculations  of  the  most  wild  of  all 
the  French  philosophers,  mixed  with  some 
principles  and  regulations,  which  bear 
the  appearance  of  regard  for  tlie  lives,  li- 
berties,  and  properties  of  the  people. 


Whatever  may  be  the  absurdities  of  this 
system,  it  at  least  serves  to  show  what 
were  the  principles  of  ffovemment,  which 
the  present  rulers  of  France  asserted  to 
be  not  only  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  peo{>le,  but  founded  in 
strict  right ;  and  in  this  view,  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  to  compare  this  con- 
stitution with  the  subsequent  measures  of 
tliose  who  framed  it.  Not  onlv  the  ex- 
travagant principle  of  individual  sufBrage, 
but  its  natural  consequence,  the  prindple 
of  individual  legislation,  were  enacted  in 
tlieir  fullest  extent ;  the  laws  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  primarjr 
assemblies,  and  to  derive  their  vahdity 
and  binding  force  from  the  individual  as- 
sent of  above  twenty  millions  of  men. 
It  was  particularly  enacted,  that  all  regu- 
lations affecting  civil  and  criminal  justice 
the  nature,  amount,  and  collection  of 
public  contributions,  and  all  alterations 
in  the  current  coin,  or  circulating  medium 
should  require  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
whole  collective  body  of  the  people;  cer- 
tain objects  of  inferior  importance,  were  to 
be  determined  by  the  decree  of  the  repre- 
sentative body,  without  any  reference  to 
their  constituents ;  the  representative  body 
was  to  be  chan^d  annually ;  the  Executive 
Coundl,  in  which  was  solely  vested  what- 
ever executive  authority  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  state,  was  to  be  selected  by 
the  Convention,  from  a  list  framed  by  the 
electoral  assemblies  of  the  people,  one-half 
of  which  list  was  to  be  renewed  every  six 
months ;  the  rounidpal  officers  were  to  be 
chosen  absolutdy  bv  the  people  in  the 
departments.  In  order  to  render  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  indepen- 
dent of  the  executive  or  legislative  autho- 
rity, it  was  enacted,  that  the  judges,  in 
all  Uie  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  should 
be  annually  chosen  by  the  electoral  assem- 
blies, and  that  there  should  be  a  court  of 
general  appeal,  the  judges  of  which  should 
e  elected  in  the  same  manner;  certain 
leading  principles  wero  solenmly  recog- 
nized, both  in  the  declaration  of  rights, 
and  in  the  conduding  part  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  is  entiucd  the  guarantee  of 
tlie  rights  of  man— these  principles  were 
**  that  no  man  should  be  judged,  and  pu- 
nished, until  he  had  been  heard ;  that  pu- 
nishments should  bear  a  due  proportion 
to  crimes ;  that  the  right  of  property  was 
tliat  right  which  belongs  to  every  citixen, 
of  enjoying  and  disposing  of,  according 
to  his  pleasure,  his  goods,  his  income, 
the  fruiu  of  Ilia  labour,  and  of  his  in- 
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dustrj; — that  no  person  could  be  de- 
prived of  the  least  portion  of  his  property 
without  his  own  consent,  unless  under  the 
pressure  of  a  public  necessity  legally 
proved,  and  under  the  condition  of  a  just 
and  previous  indemnity;  that  the  nght 
of  petitioning  ought  in  no  case  to  be  in- 
terdicted, suspended,  or  limited;  that 
the  people  have  always  the  right  to  revise, 
reform,  and  change  the  constitution,  and 
finally,  that  the  constitution  guarantees 
to  the  whole  people  of  France,  liberty, 
safety,  property,  the  public  debt,  Uie 
free  exercise  of  religious  worship,  the 
right  of  petitioning,  and  the  right  of  as- 
sembling in  popular  societies."  And  for 
the  better  security  of  the  people  against 
any  violation  of  these  rights  and  privi- 
leges, it  was  declared,  "  that  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  single  member  of  the  society 
was  to  be  deemed  the  oppression  of  the 
whole  bodv ;  and  that  whenever  the  go- 
vernment should  violate  the  rights  of  3ie 
people,  insurrection  became  both  the 
most  sacred  right,  and  the  most  indispen- 
sable duty,  not  only  of  the  people  at 
large,  but  of  every  portion  and  division 
of  them/* 

This  formal  recognition  of  some  princi- 
ples of  incontestib^  truth,  mingled  with 
many  of  the  most  incoherent  dreams,  and 
many  of  the  most  pernicious  doctrines, 
which  ever  occurred  to  the  most  enthusi- 
astic zealot,  or  the  most  wicked  conspi- 
rator in  the  cause  of  absolute  and  unqua- 
lified democracy,  was  tendered  to  the 
people  in  the  several  departments  for 
their  acceptance ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  reports  made  to  the  Convention,  was 
actually  accepted  by  a  large  majority. 
The  acceptance  of  this  model  of  perfec- 
tion, which  was  to  secure  for  ever  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  France,  was 
solemnly  celebrated  by  a  civic  feast,  on  a 
day  aptly  chosen  for  such  a  ceremony, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  the 
10th  of  August,  when  the  last  constitu- 
tion, to  which  the  people  of  France  had 
sworn,  was  overthrown  by  force,  when 
magistrates  were  murdered  for  executing 
the  laws,  citizens  for  defending  property, 
and  troops  for  obe3ring  the  orders  of 
those,  to  whom  by  law,  they  owed  obedi- 
ence. But  mark  the  sequel  of  this  solem- 
nity. The  dissolution  of  the  convention, 
the  necessary  and  immediate  consequence 
of  this  new  constitution,  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  now  reigning 
party :  many  other  branches  of  this  con- 
sututiou  would  have  been  equally  incom- 
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patible  with  the  duration  of  their  autbr- 
rity.  Not  only,  therefore,  those  articles 
which  related  to  the  form  of  the  execu- 
tive -power,  and  to  the  election  of  the  k» 
gislature,  were  left  unexecuted,  but  the 
whole  municipal  constitution,  and  ever* 
article,  in  any  degree  favourable  tops- 
sonal  liberty,  to  life,  or  to  property,  were 
continually  violated  without  scruple,  asd 
without  disguise;  until,  on  the  10th  d 
October,  the  entire  system  of  the  inde- 
feasible, inalienable  rights  of  man,  ^om 
which  nothing  can  derogate,  wfaicfi  ad- 
mit of  no  modifications  of  expedieDcr, 
which  neither  bend  to  times  nor  dicum- 
stances,  nor  even  to  the  practical  faap^- 
ness  of  society  was  formally  and  opQilr 
suspended ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  sore- 
reign  people,  a  new  and  unheard-of  spe- 
cies of  government  was  establx^ied, 
which,  growing  out  of  the  theory  of  im- 
practicable liberty,  was  to  be  maintained 
by  the  practice  of  the  most  unmitigated 
tyranny.  A  decree  was  passed,  by  which 
tne  whole  executive  authority  of  the 
state  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  tl» 
committee  of  public  welfare.  Prorisioo 
was  made  for  the  rapid  execution  of  wl^ 
are  termed  revolutionary  laws ;  and  for 
the  direction  and  employment  of  a  revo- 
lutionary army,  in  order  to  re|>res8  evtrj 
symptom  of  a  counter-revolutionary  spi- 
rit; and  among  the  great  fundaznentai 
articles  of  this  counter-constitution,  it 
was  decreed,  that  the  com  and  grain  ia 
the  several  departments  should  be  seiied 
at  the  discretion  of  this  new  goyemmeot; 
and  that  garrisons  should  be  placed  in  aB 
counter-revolutionary  towns,  to  be  paid 
and  maintained  at  the  sole  charge  of  per- 
sons of  property.  This  decree  was  pro- 
posed expressly  for  the  purpose  of  po- 
nishing,  "not  traitors  only,  but  even  those 
who  dared  to  be  indifferent  tp  the  cause 
of  the  existing  government^  who  had  die 
audacity  to  be  positive,  and  to  do  no- 
thing for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people :" 
it  was  said,  "  that  such  persons  must  be 
governed  by  the  sword,  since  it  was  im- 
possible to  govern  them  by  the  maxims 
of  justice :"  it  was  said,  **  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  10th  of  August,  1793, 
was  not  sufficiently  violent  to  repress 
such  dangerous  attempts  against  liberty:** 
it  was  said,  "  that  revoTuUonary  laws 
could  never  be  executed,  unless  the  go- 
vernment itself  was  constituted  in  a  revo- 
lutionary manner. "  Such  was  the  ongm, 
and  such  is  the  form  of  that  monster  in 
politics?  of  which,  as  the  very  notioa  in- 
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volves  a  contradiction  of  ideas  the  name 
cannot  be  expressed  without  a  contradict 
tion  in  terms,—- A  revolutionary  govern- 
ment !  a  government  which  for  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  affiurs,  resorts  to 
those  means  of  violence  and  outrage  which 
had  been  hitherto  considered,  even  in 
France,  as  bemg  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  laudable  and  sacred  purpose -of 
subverting  ail  lawful  and  regular  autho- 
rity. The  sense  of  the  epithet  revolutio- 
nary, which  is  so  lavishly  applied  by  the 
convention  to  every  part  of  this  new  sys- 
tem, requires  some  explanation.  An  ex- 
tract from  the  proceedings  of  the  Nation 
nal  Convention,  will  serve  to  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  that  singular  phrase 
is  understood  and  admired,  by  the  most 
unquestionable  authority,  in  the  science  | 
of  revolutions.  Barrere  makes  a  report 
respecting  tlie  situation  of  the  republic. 
In  the  month  of  December ;  he  reads  a 
variety  of  dispatches  from  the  National 
Commissioners  in  various  parts  of  tlie  re- 
public ;  and,  at  length,  he  produces  a  let- 
ter from  Carrier,  one  of  tne  commissio- 
ixers  of  the  Convention,  dated  Nanta, 
December  10.  This  letter,  afler  giving 
in  account  of  a  successful  attack  against 
the  royalists,  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  words :  <*  This  event  has 
^en  followed  by  another,  which  has 
liowever  nothing  new  in  its  nature.  Fifty- 
sight  individuals,  known  by  the  name  of 
Refractory  Priests,  arrived  at  Nantz  from 
^ngiers.  Thev  were  shut  up  in  a  barge 
in  the  river  Loire,  and  last  night  they 
were  all  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  that  river— 
IVhat  ft  revolutionary  torrei^ is  theLoire! " 
--•You  expect,  perhaps,  to  near,  that  the 
iisgusting  relation  oi  this  inhuman  action 
raiMd  some  emotions  of  horror,  if  not 
compassion,  in  the  audience ;  you  expect 
to  hear,  that  the  Convention  manifested 
ikeir  resentment  at  this  abuse  of  the  revo- 
lutionary language ;  but  does  any  symp- 
;om  of  such  sentiments  appear f— No! 
ifter  having  listened  to  this  interesting 
*eport,  the  Convei^tion  votes  the  following 
resolution :  **  The  National  Convention, 
highly  satisfied  with  the  report  of  Barrere, 
>raers  it  to  be  printed,  inserted  in  the 
irotes,  and  sent  to  all  the  armies.'* 

Highly  satisfied  with  this  figurative 
llustration  of  the  style,  and  title  of  that 
gracious  and  mild  government  which  they 
Ead  so  lately  instituted,  they  order  it  to 
t>e  proclaimed  and  published  over  the 
whole  territory  of  the  Republic,  to  conci- 
liate the  affections  of  a  free  people,  and 
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to  animate  the  enthusiasm  of  a  brave 
and  ffenerous  army.  Here  you  learn  die 
full  force  and  energy  of  their  new  phrase- 
ology. The  Loire  is  a  revolutionary  tor- 
rent, because  it  has  been  found  a  useful 
and  expeditious  instrument  gf  massacre, 
because  it  has  destroyed,  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  death,  fifty-eight  men,  against 
whom  no  crime  was  alleged,  but  the  vene- 
rable  character  of  their  sacred  Function, 
and  their  faitliful  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion.  But  this  event  is 
truly  said  to  have  nothing  new  in  its  na- 
ture ;  I  dwell  upon  it  for  the  application 
of  the  phrase,  not  for  the  singularity  of 
the  fact:  every  proceeding  since  'the 
commencement  of  tlie  troubles  in  France, 
which  has  been  dignified  by  the  title  of 
Revolutionarv,  is  marked  with  similar 
characters  o^  violence  or  blood.  The 
seizure  of  the  property  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  the  nobility,  was  a  llevolutionary  mea- 
sure;— the  assassinations  of  Foulon  and 
Berthier  at  Paris,  and  of  the  king's 
guards  at  Versailles  in  the  year  1:89, 
were  revolutionary  measures ;— all  the 
succeeding  outrages ;  the  burning  of  the 
title  deeds  and  country  houses  ofall  gen- 
tlemen of  landed  property ;  the  number- 
less confiscations,  banishments,  proscrip- 
tions, and  murders  of  innocent  persons-* 
all  these  were  revolutionary  measures;— 
the  massacres  of  the  10th  of  August,  and 
of  the  2d  of  September,  the  attempt  to 
extend  the  miseries  of  civil  discord  over 
the  whole  world,  the  more  successful  pro- 
ject of  involving  all  Europe  in  the  cala- 
mities of  a  general  war,  were  truly  Revoo 
lutionary  measures; — the  insultintr  mock- 
ery of  a  pretended  trial,  to  which  they 
subjected  their  humane  and  benevolent 
sovereign,  and  the  horrid  cruelty  of  his 
unjust,  precipitate,  and  execrable  mur- 
der— were  most  revolutionary  measures* 
It  has  been  the  art  of  the  ruling  faction^ 
of  the  present  hour  to  compound  and  to 
consolidate  the  substance  of  all  these 
dreadful  transactions  in  one  mass;  to  con- 
centrate all  their  noxious  principles,  and^ 
by  a  new  process,  to  extract  from  them  a 
spirit,  which  combines  the  malignity  of 
each  with  the  violence  of  all ;  and  that  ig 
the  true  spirit  of  a  revolutionary  govern-^ 
ment. 

Some  of  the  general  principles  and  fun* 
damental  maxims  maintained  by  the  foun* 
ders  of  this  government  are  so  curious, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  them  over  in 
silence.  They  represent,  that  in  a  revo* 
lutionary  state,  civil  liberty   (including 
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tke  personal  freedooiy  the  intcrestiy  and 
the  happiness  of  indiTiduals )  is  but  a  se- 
condary object,  the  principal  end  of  such 
government  being  (what  they  call^  pub^ 
c  liberty,  which  according  to  their  defi- 
nition, does  not  consist  in  the  personal 
freedom  of  individuals,  but  in  the  unres- 
trained and  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  su- 
preme executive  power.      They  assert, 
that  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
**  liberty  must  be  considered  to  be  in  a 
state  of  war,^'  not  with  foreign  powers 
merely,  but  with  her  numerous  enemies 
in  the  bosom  of  the  republic :  it  follows 
as  a  consequence  of  this  principle,  that 
those  who  act  under  the  commission  of 
liberty,  may  for  her  sake  imprison,  plun- 
der, and  destroy  by  the  sword,  the  inha- 
bitants of  France,  according  to  the  rights 
of  war,  as  exercised  by  belligerent  powers 
in  an  enemy's  country.      This  abstract 
idea  of  liberty  at  war  with  the  properties, 
the  lives,  and  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
people;  however   incomprehensible  to  a 
nation  accustomed  to  feel  the  practical 
and  substantial  advantages  of  a  n*ee  con- 
stitution, is  the  favourite  doctrine  of  Ro- 
bespierre, to  which  the  convention  has 
subscribed  with  the  warmest  zeal ;  con- 
nected with  this,  is  the  main  and  leading 
maxim,  upon  which  their  whole  system 
turns ;    it  is  expressed  in  terms    which, 
although  originally  derived  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House,  will  appear  to 
you,  Sir,  somewhat  singular  in  their  appli- 
cation ;  it  is,  <<  that  terror  should  be  the 
order  of  the  day,"  and  that  f  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  a  general  observance  of 
this  order)  "  the  sdutary  movement  of 
terror  should'  be  circulated  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  republic  to  the  other  by 
means  of  a  rapid  execution  of  the  revolu- 
tionary laws.^    Here,  then,  you  perceive 
that  terror  is  not  only  the  avowed  instru- 
ment, hot  the  sole  end  of  what  in  this 
new  system  is  called  by  the  name  of  law. 
The  government  openly  renounces  the 
antiquated  error,  of  founding  itself  in  the 
affections,  the  interests,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  and  piiblicly^  declares, 
with  a  boldness  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  usurpation,  ttiat  it  neither  posses- 
Be%f  nor  expects,  nor  desires  any  other 
aecuritv  for  the  maintenimce  of  its  power, 
than  abject  fear,  and  general  consterna- 
tion. 

To  diffuse  this  consternation  as  widely 
as  possible,  and  to  remove  every  obstade 
to  the  rapid  circulation  of  that  sentiment, 
•rhich  was  so  essenkiaUy  necess^  to  the 
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vigour  and  action  cff  die  admtniBtnLjB, 
an  operation  was  performed)  which  nuyk 
considered  as  the  preliminsiir  step  (o  t!s 
general  introduction  of  the  whole^kn  li 
open  violation  of  the  principles,  soW 
sanctioned  in  the  constitution,  whsth 
the  absolute  choice  of  the  muiiicipil  d 
cers  is  reserved  to  the  people,  conmifib 
ers  were  sent  into  every  city,  town,  d 
village  of  France  to  regenerate  the  am 
cipalities  :    that  is,  to  substitute  in  ^ 
place  of  municipal  officers,  chosen  bjtk 
mhabitants,  under  their  forms  of  eledke, 
other  officers  named  according  totk  stk 
and  arbitrary  will  of  these  comnassiaDers. 
But  even  this  was  not  suffidest;  tk 
ri^ht  of  assembling  in  popular  sodm 
which  had  been  deemed  of  suchimpofta^ 
as  to  hold  a  place  in  that  part  of  theco- 
stitution  which  is  entitled  the  guarantee 
of  the  rights  of  taan,  being  found  incM* 
nient  in  a  revolutionary  state,  wsi^ki 
aside  without  scruple ;  and  the  sstnecoiB' 
missioners.had  orders  to  regenerate  altiif 
popular  societies.     This  work  of  rege» 
ration  was  performed  differently,  Bccmi 
to  the  exigency  of  the  particiuar  c»e:  is 
some  places,  the  obnoxious  persons  wj 
imprisoned,  in  others  they  were  exeeatd 
and  in  all,  they  ware  replaced,  as  I  hn^ 
ready  stated,  by' persons  named  at  thefr 
cretion  of  the  commissioners,     b  nusj 
instances,  however,  the  aveftioii  to  » 
new  tyranny  was  found  so  ohstinate  d 
incurable,  that  the  comnaissioners  »flj 
actually  obliged  to  send  to  Parisforgwi 
Sans  Culottes,  warranted  by  the  Jacote 
club,  and  to  appoint  them  to  fiQ  <^ 
municipal  ofikes,   and  [the  popultf  so- 
cieties.   The  extract  which  l  shall  w 
read  from  a  letter  of  one  of  tbaerufl^ 
missioners,  will  give  a  summary  t«*  ^ 
this  extraordinary  stretch  of  arf^JJI 
power,  and  of  the  principles  ^^^  TJr 
it  was  connected.    "  Herault,  SAeW 
in  a  letter  dated  Plotzheim,  Novembtf  ^' 
gave  an  account  of  his  measures  f^^ 
toring  the  Republican  spirit  in  tbedep* 
ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine.    He  had  ref 
nerated  the  popular  sodetieS  aidcomnn^ 
tees,  or^mized  the  movement  of  teiyor. 
created  a  central  committee  of  re^owtiw* 
ary  activity,    detached  a  re^<^"^^ 
force  from  the  army,  to  traverse  the  wIwk 
department ;   ereeted  a  revolutionary  ^ 
bunal,  and  was  preparing  a  feast,  m^ 
lebratfon  of  reason,  a  remarkable  ci»q«^ 
in  that  part  of  &e  country,  over  iprotom 
ignorance,    and   inveterate  ft°**^^ " 
ThMM,  Sir,  was  erected  a  govcnu»e'^^ 
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rhich  in  iU  fomi)  in  iU  avowed  principleti 
ind  in  itn  general  •pirit»  it  not  only  in- 
lompatibte  with  the  existence  of  all  juit 
md  rational  libertyi  but  directly  contra- 
tictory  to  <all  thoee  opinione  which  have 
»ecn  so  induttriouely  inculcated  in  France, 
.nd  to  every  doctrine  which  hai  been  (to 
lae  their  own  phrase)  consecrated  in  et- 
her the  new  or  the  old  version  of  the 
liffhts  of  Man.  Thus  was  established, 
nU  thus  is  now  exercised,  a  government 
rhich  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
^ords,  the  mosi  atrocious»  and  the  most 
icgrading  tyranny  that  has  ever  trampled 
n  the  liberties,  and  sported  with  thehap- 
incss  of  a  great  nation. 

If  this  description  seems  lo  be  exagoe- 
Atedy  look  at  the  practice,  look  at  ihc  de- 
ails  of  thisffovemment  I  View  its  opera- 
ion  and  e£ct  upon  all  those  means,  by 
irhich  the  great  ends  of  civil  society  are 
0  be  accomplished*  Inquire  from  what 
ources,  ana  through  what  channels  it 
Iraws  tlie  public  revenue  ?  how  it  affects 
he  systems  of  agriculture  and  commerce  ? 
i^itn  what  attention  to  Jthe  internal  pros- 
perity of  the  country  it  levies  and  main* 
ains  the  public  force  i  what  provision  k 
nakes  for  the  pure  and  equal  admioistra- 
ion  of  justice  r  how  k  regards  religion, 
hat  great  basis  of  every  moral  and  civil 
luty  f  and  as  the  result  of  all  these  consi- 
lerations,  what  is  the  real  condition  of  all 
he  inhabitants  of  France,  with  respect  to 
he  securitv  of  liberty,  of  property,  and 
»f  life  i  and  consequently,  what  must  be 
he  disposition  and  temper  of  the  people, 
rhat  the  permanent  strength  of  the  state 
mder  all  its  actual  circumstances,  and 
irhat  the  stability  of  that  power,  which 
low  menaces,  and  holds  at  defiance,  the 
mitcd  force  of  Europe  \  At  the  accession 
\(  the  revolutionary  government^  the  ex- 
)cnditure  of  France  stood,  as  far  as  can 
le  gathered  from  an  account  of  three 
aonths,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  at 
he  enormous  rate  of  twelve  millions  ster- 
ing  per  month.  The  resources  of  tlie 
'ountry  had  already  been  greatly  injured 
)y  former  misroanagcment :  agriculture 
md  internal  trade  had  already  aufiered  by 
he  first  attempu  towards  the  establish- 
ncnt  of  that  gigantic  system  of  military 
brce,  which  ius  since  been  carried  to 
mcli  an  excess ;  foreign  commerce  had  al- 
ready much  declined ;  and  both  public 
md  private  qredit  had  been  greatly  em- 
i>arrassed  by  the  quantity  of  auignats  in 
lurculatioa;  an  evil  4>f  such  magnitude, 
that  evea  u  early  as  the  monlb  of  No- 


vember 1799,  the  plunder  of  the  Nethel^ 
lands  was  proposed  by  the  minister  of 
finance,  as  the  only  remedy  which  could 
avert  the  impending  danger.  Since  the 
revolution  or  the  Slstof  Sfay,  the  expen- 
diture has  been  so  much  increased,  that, 
according  even  to  the  accounts  laid  before 
the  Convention  itself,  the  expense  of  tho 
month  of  August  was  above  eigliteen  mil- 
lions  sterlinff ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  real  charges  of  the  succeed- 
ing months  mav  have  exceeded  that  sum. 
But  as  the  /evM  tn  m««e,  or  compulsory 
levy  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  to*»k  place 
about  that  time,  by  which  it  is  stated,  that 
five  hundred  thousand  additional  men  have 
been  raised,  the  maintenance  of  so  vast  an 
army  must  be  such  an  increased  charge^ 
as  seems  to  justify  the  supposition  that 
eighteen  miUions  sterling  may  be  taken  as 
the  average  of  the  present  monthly  ex- 
penditure of  the  revolutionary  government. 
This  would  make  an  annual  expenditure  of 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  sterling ; 
a  sum  which  nearly  approaches  to  the 
amount  of  the  whole  national  debt  of 
England. 

Xhe  total  ordinary  revenue  of  FVanca 
before  the  war  was  stated  to  be  about  600 
miHioni,  or  4bout  25  miUions  sterling, 
arising  from  duties  on  imports,  taxes  upon 
real  and  personal  property,  stamp  duties, 
and  duties  on  registry  of  deeds,  bills  of 
exchange,  notes  of  hand,  &c.  The  total 
collective  income  of  all  the  individuals  in 
France  is  stated,  in  the  financial  reports  of 
the  present  government,  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  sterlingi  of  which 
one- third  is  saia  to  arise  from  commerce ; 
so  that,  if  the  account  here  given  be  cor- 
rect (and  there  is  every  roosen  to  credit 
it )  it  appears  that  the  annual  expenditure 
or  the  government  of  France  at  present 
exceeds  the  total  collective  income  of  the 
individuals  of  the  country  by  tlie  enormous 
sum  of  96  millions  sterlmg ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  an  annual  waste  of 
ninety-six  millions  of  the  aj^grcgate  capital 
of  France,  by  the  expenditure  of  the  go- 
vernment alone,  besides,  what  isconsumed 
bv  the  expenses  of  private  individuals. 
To  supply  an  expenditure  infinitely  ex- 
ceeding the  prodigality  and  extravagance 
of  any  government  that  ever  yet  ap- 
pearecf  in  the  world,  tlie  revolutionary 
government  had  recourse  at  first  to  the 
practice  of  increasing  the  mass  of  paper 
money.  They  dcclarisd,  that  they  had  no 
other  means  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of 
the  prestnt  war|  than  hy  Uic  crcoition  of  mn 
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additional  auanttty  of  assignats,  upon  die 
pledge  of  the  national  property,  consist- 
ing of  the  ancient  church  lands,  the  es- 
tates of  the  Crown,  the  resumed  grants  or 
sales  of  crown  lands,  and  the  estates,  real 
and  personal,  of  the  emigrants,  and  of  all 
persons  executed  for  state  crimes.  But 
they  have  been  compelled  to  confess,  that 
this  resource  of  asstgnats  cannot  be  avail- 
able to  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  earned  by  their  predecessors ;  and 
both  from  their  language  and  their  mea- 
sures there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  are  convinced  it  cannot  lon^  be 
available  at  alL  There  is  not  a  single 
speech  or  report  upon  the  subject  of  fi- 
nance, in  which  the  quantity  of  assigoats 
already  in  circulation  is  not  represented  as 
a  grievance  of  the  roost  urgent  nature. 
In  one  of  the  reports  they  declare,  that 
assignats  are  become  their  only  instru- 
ment of  commerce  and  measure  of  value ; 
they  give  them  the  fiivourite  title  of  revo- 
lutionary monev  ;  and  then  they  describe 
tlieir  eftiBCt,  which  i:*  indeed  of  the  genuine 
revolutionary  character ;  they  say,  "assig- 
nats grind  the  poor,  cheat  the  ridi,  foment 
avarice,  and  nourish  every  species  of 
Tuinouis  sp.  culation/' 

Upon  thisVeasoning  they  determine  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  sissignats  in  circulation,  and 
they  eater  upnn  a  variety  of  projects  and 
experiments  for  that  purpose,  which  to- 
gether form  a  system  of  6nance  so  absurd 
and  iniquitous  in  its  principle,  and  so  ra- 
pidly destructive  in  its  operation,  that  its 
existence  in  an  age  conversant  with  every 
<luestion  of  political  economy  would  be 
incredible,  if  it  were  not  capable  of  proof 
by  reference  to  the  authentic  reports  of 
the  several  committees,  and  to  the  decrees 
of  the  convention.  One  of  their  first  steps 
was,  to  forbid,  under  colour  of  a  republican 
2eal  for  the  extinction  of  every  trace  and 
Testige  of  the  monarchy,  the  circulation 
of  all  assignats  of  above  a  hundred  livres, 
bearing  the  image  of  the  late  king.  This 
outrageous  act  of  public  fraud  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  justified  by  a  most  singular  train 
of  reasoning.  Twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  livres  (that  is,  about  50  or  60 
millions  sterling),  they  say,  are  due  onac* 
4;ouni  of  arrears  by  the  purchasers  of  na- 
tional domains;  and  six  or  seven  hundred 
millions  of  livres  (that  is  from  25  to  30 
millions  sterling)  are  due  on  account  of 
arrears  of  taxes;  they  therefore  permit 
thesee/tMKOfifeefassignats,  as  they  call  them, 
to  be  jrecaivad  at  the  public  treasury  in 
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payment  of  either  of  theie  tliawi  af  ap* 
rears,  provided  sudi  payoient  be  nade 
before  the  Ist  of  January*  1794.  it  ii 
evident  that  this  relief  could  have  oaiy  i 
partial  operation;  it  makes  no 
whatever  for  the  case  of  that  i 
description  of  persons  who  mi^bi  be  ii 
possession  of  royal  asaignate  above  ik 
value  of  a  hundred  livres,  and  jet  tai^ 
not  be  indebted  to  the  public  trcamry  o 
that  amount.  But  this  waa  followed  br  a 
proceeding  still  more  violent  :  on  the  l¥k 

of  Decemberit  appeared  that  tfn mit" 

ed  royal  assignats  of  above  1 00  livfcs  oot- 
stanmng  to  the  amount  of  178  ihI'mi  of 
livres,  a  sum  exceeding  7  miHioas  aer- 
ling«  Cambon,  ia  lepoftmg  upon  the  su^ 
ject,  treats  diis  sum  as  a  mere  trifle:  ht 
adds,  that  none  but  aristocrats  coaUtt 
diat  period  be  the  holdoa  of  royal  aai^ 
nats,  and  nobody  could  feel  an  v  regret  it 
seeing  them  perish  in  sndi  han<u ;  bendn 
the  republic  would  gain  50  or  60  wilHssff 
(or  about2,500y00a/.  sterling)  by  thit ae>v 
operation.  Upon  this  ground  a  deoce 
passes  on  the  14th  of  December,  dedariag^ 
that  after  the  1st  of  January,  17M,  bo 
royal  assignat  of  above  a  hundred  livrei 
shall  dther  be  circulated  or  received  in 
the  treasury  on  any  account:  that  a3 
holders  of  any  such  assignats,  after  ^ai 
day,  shall  be  bound  to  bring  theas  to  tie 
municipalities  to  be  burnt;  and  that  aftff 
the  1st  of  February,  any  holder  of  such  m 
assignat  shall  be  deemed  a  suspected  per* 
son,  and  exposed  to  the  vengeance  oi  ^ 
Republic.  This  decree  can  be  cowsidLnd 
as  nothing  less  than  a  ditect  act  of  bak- 
ruptcy;  to  what  precise  amount  noit 
have  depended  on  the  value  of  the  a«i^ 
nats  paid  into  the  treasury  between  cfte 
14th  of  December,  1793,  the  day  onwltt^ 
the  decree  passed,  and  the  1st  oif  Jaaasir, 
1794,  the  time  limited  for  receiving  waik 
assignats  at  the  treasury.  Canabua  stitt^ 
that  the  gain  to  the  Republic  wooUba 
about  52,500,000/.  sterbng.  We  Mry 
therefore,  at  least,  take  the  amount  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Republic  upon  his  cil- 
culation. 

The  next  proceeding  which  I  have  to 
state  is  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  con- 
plexion ;  on  the  24th  of  August,  179S,  s 
subscription  was  opened  for  a  loan  at  4 
per  cenL  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
mg  up  assignats.  This  loan  was  called  bf 
a  singular  epithet,  the  voluntary  loan,  to 
contra-distinguish  it  from  the  Ibroed  htm 
by  the  plan  of  which  it  is  arcaaaaaaied  in 
the  same  report,  althoiig^  tha  isttila  of 
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that  pltn  wen  ndt  fomwlly  tnacted  unlil 
the  3rd  of  Soptemben  Few  or  no  volun- 
ury  subtcrtbem  havins  appeared,  aa  might 
natarally  be  expected  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  pubtio  crediti  and  no  security 
tor  any  property^  and  least  of  all  for  any 
property  in  the  public  funds»  the  com- 

S anion  of  the  voluntary  loan  was  now 
rought  forward ;  and  a  decree  was  pas- 
sed, exacting  fVom  the  people  of  FVance  a 
forced  loan  of  one  milUara»  or  forty  mlU 
lions  sterling,  being  one  third  of  tlie  total 
collective  aimual  income  of  all  the  indi< 
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the  present  year,  no  man  in  France  shall 
have  an  Income  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds. 

There  arc,  however,  certain  deductions 
allowed;  to  bachelors  40(.  income  free 
from  the  tax ;  to  every  married  man  60^, 
!  and  the  ample  allowance  of  forty  pounds 
for  die  maintonance  of  his  wife,  and  the 
same  for  each  of  his  children;  and  all 
those  who  may  choose  to  take  charge  of  an 
old  man,  or  of  the  wife  or  child  of  a  de* 
fender  of  the  country,  are  to  be  allowed 
the  same  addition  of  forty  pounds  flree  in- 
come What  mav  be  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  wire  or  child  of  a  defender 


viduals  in  France,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  convention  itselt.  The  object 
of  this  measure  is  stated  expressly  to  be  *  of  the  country,  is  difficult  to  compute ; 


to  diminish  the  mass  of  assignats,  and  to 
bind  the  rich  oitiien  to  the  fate  and  to  the 
succcsa  of  rhe  revolution.  1  his  loan  is  to 
be  levied  on  all  income  arising  from  pro- 
perty in  the  public  Ainds,  from  private 
annuities,  from  interest  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  commerce,  in  banking,  or  gene- 
rally in  profitable  business  or  any  kind. 
But  this  is  not  enough ;  even  what  is  called 
idle  capital  is  not  exempt.  Idle  capital  is 
dofinoct  to  be  "  any  sum  exceeding  his 
httlt'.yearly  income,  which  an  egotist  may 
have  laid  by  either  in  his  strong  box,  or  at 
hJH  hankcrV,  or  in  the  hands  of  persons 


probably  the  intention  of  this  regulation 
was,  to  afford  a  pretext  to  the  jacobins,  and 
to  their  fViends,  for  evading  this  grievous 
tax.  I  leave  it  to  the  House  to  decide 
what  the  operation  of  this  tax  must  be 
unon  the  higher  classes  affi^cted  by  it;  and 
wnat  relief  it  would  be  to  a  man  of  ten^ 
or  live,  or  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year» 
who  should  be  reduced  at  one  blow  to  an 
income  of  one  hundred  and  ei^ty  pounds* 
to  be  allowed  fortjrDound«,  tor  the  main- 
tenance of  his  wife,  and  the  same  sum 
for  each  of  his  children,  tn  reasoning 
upon  tliis  part  of  the  question,  the  Con- 


indebted  to   him.**     This  unproductive    vention  declare,  that  they  would  not  havo 


property  is  estimated  to  produce  five  per 
cent,  interest,  and  accordmg  to  that  rate 
14  tn  be  reputed  as  income,  and  to  be  made 
liable  to  trie  tax  ;  any  profit  made  upon 
capital  employed  before  the  year  179S  is 
Also  to  be  rated  at  5  per  cent,  and  sub- 
joctod  to  the  tax.  A  commission  is  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  every  man*s  income, 
and  everv  man  is  bound  to  give  in  the 
name  ancl  dwelling  place  of  all  his  cre- 
ditors. No  interest  is  allowed  upon  this 
forced  loan,  and  no  part  of  it  is  to  be  re- 
paid until  the  term  of  two  years  af\er  the 
peace,  when  attested  receipts  of  payments 
on  account  of  the  loan  are  to  be  admitted 
in  the  purchase  of  national  domains.  The 
rate  of^this  Ux  Is  as  follows  x  on  all  yearly 
income,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  livres, 
or  forty  |>ounds  sterling,  one-tcntli  Is  to 
be  taken.  The  tax  then  increases  pro- 
gressively one-tenth  upon  each  one  thou- 
^nd  livres,  or  forty  pounds  sterling,  until 
I'fbere  the  income  reaches  ten  thousand 
hvrcs  or  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  two 
hundsed  and  twontv  pounds  are  absorbed 
ny  the  tax.  All  income  above  400*.  ster- 
ling i«  to  be  taken  absolutely  and  entirely, 
^0  that  the  first  basis  of  calculation  on 
^nich  this  maoitm  is  founded  is,  that  for 


<<  confiscated  the  witole  income  beyond 
four  hundred  pounds,  if  this  measure  were 
to  be  permanent ;  because  it  could  never 
enter  into  their  views  to  place  any  bounds 
to  the  emulation,  or  to  the  industry  of  the 
people;  but  it  was  their  object,  leaving  to 
every  man  the  enjoyment  of  the  fVuits  of 
his  labour,  to  reduce  to  the  level  of  equa- 
Kty,  by  gentle  ways,  those  fortunes  which 
had  risen  rtbeve  it.**  They  add,  however, 
that  it  is  indeed  true,  that  this  measure 
will  be  very  partial  in  its  operation;  it 
must  fall  most  heavily  on  men  of  pro- 
perty; but  they  deserve  no  mercy;  if  they 
nave  the  obstinacy  to  hoard  up' their  un- 
productive capital  in  their  coffers,  they 
must  suffer  the  penalties  due  to  such  a 
I  robbery,  committed  against  the  rights  of 
society,  and  against  the  beneficial  circula- 
tion of  cash ;  for  what  is  the  injury  to 
egotists  in  the  forced  loan  ?  Let  tnem 
carry  their  money  to  the  voluntary  loaii, 
before  the  month  of  January ;  it  will  be 
n»ceived  in  discharge  of  the  sums  due  on 
account  of  the  forced  loan,  and  interest 
will  accrue  upon  it,  payable  at  the  conve- 
nience of  the  state.  In  this  light  the 
forced  loan  is  a  benefit  to  egtituts ;  al- 
though it  may  featraiA  thoir  luxury  for  a 
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time,  it  compels  them  to  draw  a  prefit; 
from  their  idle  capital ;  and  economy  is  a 
virtue  which  ought,  above  ail  others,  to  be 
cherished  in  a  republic." 

Here,  Sir,  is  such  an  advantageous  pro- 
posal, as  was  never  before  made  to  men. 
of  property  of  all  descriptions ;  those  who 
have  large  incomes,  arising  from  landed 
estates,  property  in  the  funds,  or  capital 
profitably  employed,  are  invited  to  pay, 
in  the  course  of  four  months,  nearly  the 
whole  anticipated  receipt  of  twelve  into 
the  public  treasury  on  account  of  the  vo- 
luntary loan ;  and  are  assured,  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  they  shall  receive. 
interest  for  their  money.  Those  monied. 
men,  who  from  motives  of  prudence,  have 
iiot  thought  fit  to  embark  their  property 
in  t)ie  uncertain  funds  of  a  distracted  state, 
are  invited  also,  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
to  pay  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  the 
voluntary  loan,  5  per  cent,  upon  that  which 
produces  them  nothmg,  under  the  risk  of 
entirely  sinking  the  sum  so  advanced,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  a  precarious  and  illusory 
promise,  that  they  shall  receive  in  the  in- 
terval a  per-centage,  insufficient  to  mdem- 
niiy  them  for  their  immediate  loss. 

But  if  any  person  should  be  sanegliflrenr 
of  his  own  interests,  and  so  forgetful  of  the 
true  principles  of  domestic  economy  as  to 
reject  this  invitation  to  contribute  all  his 
means  of  present  sidisistence  to  the  vo-, 
luntary  loan  before  the  month  of  January, 
he  is  compelled  to  pay  the  whole  to  the 
forced  loan  by  the  month  of  March,  with- 
out the  prospect  of  receiving  any  interest 
at  all,  or  of  being  repaid  his  principal  unUl 
the  period  of  two  years  after  the  peace : 
and  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
sum  at  which  he  is  rated  by  the  month  of 
March,  his  property  is  liable  to  seizure ; 
and  when  the  sum  is  levied,  he  forfeits  it 
absolutely  to  the  state,  and  entirely  loses 
his  ri^ht  of  re-pa^ment.  Thus  (say  the 
commissioners  oi  finance  in  their  report 
on  this  subject)  ^<  The  forced  loan  allies 
itself  with  the  voluntary  loan ;  thus  these 
two  salutary  operations  are  intimately 
mixed  and  blended  together,  and  recipro- 
cally support  each  other.  Such  are  the 
measures  which  ought  to  date  their  origin 
from  the  epoch  of  a  constitution,  which 
consecrates  and  guarantees  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  society.  The  legislators  have 
recorded,  in  the  first  article  of  their  decree, 
upon  th^orced  loan,  their  homage  to  the 
constitutional  principle  of  respect  for  pro- 
perty; for  by  this  tax  they  only  take 
every  nutt'e  iacome,  and  by  allowing  Uim 
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to  ret|un  his  capital,  they  leave  bini  all  th^ 
he  possessed  in  rrali^  before."     Theses 
Sir,  are  the  gentle  ways  of  equality ;  these 
are  the  lessons  by  which  the  people  of 
France  hare  learnt  the  intimate  and  la- 
tural  alliance  between   compalnoa  aad 
consent,  and  this  is  the  aatore  of  that  kk 
mage  which  the  revolutioiiary  govenunea^ 
has  paid  to  the  rights  of  proper^.  Is  tha 
^at  financial  operation*    Notwithstaiul- 
ing  that  the  public  debtiiad  been  goana- 
teed  by  the  eonatitution  of  the  lOtfa  of 
August,  179S,  thefundsaneby  thiascfeme 
subjected  to  a  tax ;  the  fundameptd  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  conupercial  9ptem, 
wnich  consists  in  the  appUcattoD  of  ths 
profits  of  one  year  to  support  the  eoter- 
prises  of  the  next,  is  overturned  at  ose 
blow  by  this   violent  confiacatiaii  of  lo 
large  a  proportion  of  tlie  annual  incone 
arising  rnom  profitable  capital. 

The  injustice  and  mischief  of  thk  pnv 
iect  in  its  general  operation  on  other 
branches  of  property,  have  sufficientfif 
appeared  in  explaining  the  n^:ulattoiis  ad 
doctrines  on  wnieh  me  decree  is  fbooded. 
The  efects  of  so  sudden  and  violent  a  re- 
duction of  income  in  all  the  daases  abete 
400^  a  year,  must  extend  equally  to  sH 
the  lower  classes  also ;  it  muat  be  as  se- 
verely felt  by  the  poor  as  by  the  rich  wiio 
are  the  immediate  objects  of  the  exactioa* 
All  |he  servants,  dependants,  tradesraeo, 
workmen,  or  labourers,  who  haye  been 
used  to  draw  their  maintenance  either 
from  the  benevolence,  or  from  the  neces- 
sary demands  of  such  persons  of  propertjT 
must  instantly  be  ruined,  by  the  ^urc  df 
that  source  from  which  they  derive  their 
only .  means  of  subsistence.  The  only 
just  observation  in  the  whole  couxae  of 
the  voluminous  reports  on  this  measure  is, 
that  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  renewed; 
it  is  evident,  that  whatever  might  be  iu 
produce  in  the  first  year,  such  must  be  iis 
rapid  and  ruinous  e&cts,  that  even  if  k 
were  to  be  renewed  in  another  year,  it 
never  could  be  productive.  It  was  sMed 
by  Cambon,  late  in  the  month  of  Noveoi- 
ber,  that  although  this  tax  had  heeaa^  col- 
lected at  Paris,  where  the  moveniait  of 
terror  may  be  supposed  to  be  most  actiye, 
very  little  had  been  received  in  the  several 
departments.  The  means  which  havebeen 
employed  for  enforcing  this  and  other  ex- 
tortions, I  shall  have  occasion  to  c<msider 
presently,  as  well  as  the  total  amount  of 
the  sums  which  they  are  said  to  have 
brought  into  the  national  treasury.  la 
the  same  apkit  with  this  genevri  ftn:e4 
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^oan,  local  loani  have  been  levied  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  republic^  which  how- 
ever have  not,  on  that  account,  been  ex- 
smpted  from  the  general  contributions. 
\t  Bourdeaux,  during  the  regeneration 
>f  that  city,  large  sums  were  raised  in 
>rder  to  punish,  what  is  styled,  the  male- 
volence of  the  rich,  and  the  crime  of  ego- 
ism ;  a  crime  which,  as  nearly  as  any  de- 
inition  of  it  can  be  coHected  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  consists  in 
:he  possession  of  property,  and  the  appli- 
:ation  of  it  to  the  Use  of  the  possessor,  or 
:o  any  other  purposes  than  those  which 
he  rapine  of  tne  present  tyrants  of  Franco 
8  pleased  to  preScriSe.  '  At  Strasbourg, 
I  loan  of  twenty  millions  of  Hvres,  nearly 
i  million  sterlinffi  was  levied  exclusively 
ipon  the  rich,  oy  St.  Juste,  one'  of  the 
lational  commissioners.  Some  proceed- 
ngs  of  this  nature  were  so  violent  as  to 
lave  been  made  a  matter  of  complaint  in 
he  Convention.  It  was  stated  to  the 
[Convention  on  the  SOth  of  September, 
;hat  one  of  the  national  commissioners  in 
he  department  of  Loiret,  imposed  arbi- 
;rary  taxes,  unauthorized  by  law,  upon  Ae 
ntizens.  A  particular  case  was  aaduced, 
md  a  motion  was  made  that  the  taxes  so 
mposed  should  be  repealed,  and  the  com- 
nissioner  reprimanded.  It  was  answered, 
•  that  the  Convention  would  not  embar- 
ass  the  proceedings  of  their  coramis- 
lioners  for  the  sake  of  aristocrats  and 
counter-revolutionists;  and  the  conven- 
jon  accordingly,  upon  a  specifd  case,  stated 
)f  a  tax  levied  without  authority  of  law 
>y  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  of  their 
)wn  commissioners,  stifled  all  inquiry,  and 
)assed  to  the  order  of  the  day.**  Com- 
>latnt8  having  been  afterwards  made  that 
he  revolutionary  taxes  were  not  paid  into 
:he  public  treasury>  it  was  decreed,  **  that 
he  produce  of  all  taxes  levied  upon  ci- 
jzens  in  any  part  of  the  Republic,  bv  in- 
competent authority,  shoula  be  paid  into 
;he  public  treasury ;  and  that  those  who 
lad  collected  such  taxes  in  the  several  de- 
partments, should  be  accountable  to  the 
public  for  the  sums  which  they  have  re- 
ceived." This  decree  contained  no  pro- 
rision  whatever  for  refunding  any  part  of 
these  illegal  exactions  to  the  persons  ag- 
l^rieved,  while  it  save  the  sanction  of  the 
Convention  t#such  unwarrantable  oppres- 
sion, by  applying  the  profits  arising  fh>m 
it  to  the  use  of  the  state,  as  a  regular  and 
legitimate  article  of  revenue.  Such  being 
their  mode  of  diminishing  the  mass  of  cir- 
culating assignats,  the  next  leading  branch 


of  their  financial  system,  was  the  efibrt 
made  for  procuring  gold  and  silver.  It 
wiU  appear  rather  extraordinary  to  the 
House,  that  the  first  measure  taken  with 
this  view  should  have  been  the  proscrip- 
tion of  those  metals.  A  letter  is  received 
firom  Foudie,  commissioner  in  the  central 
and  western  departments,  in  which  you 
may  perceive  the  first  sjrmptoms  of  a 
growing  indignation  against  gold  and 
silver.  He  says,  '<  sold  and  silver  have 
been  the  causes  of  allthe  calamities  of  the 
republic :  I  know  not  by  what  weak  com- 
plaisance those  metals  are  still  sufiered  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  suspected  persons; 
let  us  degrade  and  vilify  gold  ana  silver ; 
let  us  drag  these  deities  of  monarchv  in 
the  dirt,  and  establish  the  worship  or  the 
austere  virtues  of  a  republic."  Henowever 
adds,  <*  I  send  you  seventeen  chests  filled 
with  gold,  silver,  and  plate,  of  all  sorts* 
the  spoil  of  churches  and  castles ;  you  will 
see  with  peculiar  pleasure,  two  l>eautiful 
crosiers,  and  a  ducal  coronet  of  silver, 
gilt." 

This  ingenious  idea  of  vilifying  and  de- 
grading valuable  efiects,  by  seismg  them 
for  the  use  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, is  not  lost  upon  the  Fk^nch  minister 
of  finance.  A  few  days  afler  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  a  citizen  appears  at  the  bar, 
and- desires  to  be  permitted  to  exchange 
certain  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  bearing 
the  image  of  the  tyrant,  for  republican 
papers.  This  patriotic  and  disintersted 
offer,  as  you  may  imagine,  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Convention ;  but  upon  a 
motion  being  made  that  honourable  men- 
tion of  this  transaction  shouM  be  in- 
serted in  the  votes,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  rises  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nation to  oppose  so  monstrous  a  proposi- 
tion—-he  delivers  a  most  eloquent  ana  ve- 
hement invective  against  gold  and  silver; 
he  says  **  In  a  short  time  the  world  will 
be  too  happy,  if  we  should  deign  to  re- 
ceive pieces  of  metal  bearing  the  effigy  of 
tyrants,  in  exchange  for  Republican  as- 
sjgnats ;  already  the  whole  nation  rejects 
and  despises  those  corrupting  metals  which 
tyrants  originally  broueht  from  America 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  enslavine  us.  I 
have  in  contemplation  the  plan  of  a  sump- 
tuary law,  by  wliich  I  will  drive  that  viie 
dunff  once  more  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth." 

What  was  the  sumptuary  law  by  which 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed 
to  accomplish  this  salutary  reform  ?  Here 
is  thttt  excellent  law :  "  AH  gold  and  silver 
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metal,  inspecieorplala;  «ttjeweb,goldaiid 
silver  lace,  or  valuable  effi^  which  iball 
be  discovered  buried  in  the  earth,  or  con- 
cealed m  cellars,  wallsi  rubbish,  floors,  or 
pavements,  hearths,  or  chimneys,  or  ia 
any  secret  place,  shall  be  setaed  and  oon* 
fisoated  for  the  use  of  tho  Republic ;  and 
the  informer  shall  receive  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  value  of  whatever  he  shall  discover, 
tQ  be  paid  in  assignats*'*  Concealment 
alone  is  the  crime  on  which  this  law  at- 
taches, without  even  any  of  the  ordinary 
pretences  of  aristocracy  or  disaffection. 
in  consequence  of  this  cfecree,  every  place 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  conceal  trea- 
sure is  searched  with  the  utmost  rigour ; 
the  privacy  of  every  house  is  violated ; 
every  cellar  and  garden  is  dug  up  :  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  Uie 
most  unrelenting  spirit  of^  oersecution, 
pursues  the  objects  of  his  natred  and 
contempt  even  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
where  he  had  threatened  to  drive  them. 

About  the  same  time  a  law  was  passed 
appointing  commissioners  for  receiving  on 
behalf  of  the  nation,  die  gold  and  sQver 
plate,  and  every  other  valuable  article 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  use  of 
religious  worship  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. This  leads  me  to  a  most  distingmshed 
feature  of  the  revolutionary  goveraroenl; 
I  mean  the  formal  aboliticm  of  religion.  It 
may  appear  extraordinarv  that  I  should 
introduce  in  this  part  of  the  argument 
a  subject  which,  from  its  serious  and 
awful  nature,  might  seem  to  demand, 
a  separate  and  distinct  consideration.  But 
in  order  to  show  the  system  which  I  am 
describing  in  its  true  colours,  I  am  com- 
peUed,  even  in  the  distribution  of  this  de^ 
tail,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  extravi^ant 
follies,  aod  of  the  eccentric  crimes  which 
idistinguish  the  revolutionary  government, 
not  more  by  their  absurdity  and  magni* 
tude,  than  by  theirnoveltv  and  singularity. 
Por  this  reason  I  must  class  the  abolition 
of  religion  under  the  head  of  revenue. 
The  main  object  of  this  measure  was  cer« 
tainly  to  obtain  a  new  resource,  by  seizing 
the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  and  by  plunder- 
ing the  ornaments  of  the  churches.  There 
was,  however,  another  collateral  object  in- 
separably connected  with  the  first,  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  revolu- 
tionary governmaat,  and  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  the  crimes  t>f  their 
tyrants,  by  destroying  the  first  elements 
of  all  moral  principle,  by  dissolving  the 
firmest  bond  of  civil  society,  and  by  sub- 
vertinjj  the  strongest  bulwark  of  lawful 
authonty. 
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The  plan  for  the  accoaylishimfnt  m 
these  combined  objeota  was  ihlihsgiiti  mi^ 
systematic  and  pursued  from  begjimiag  t» 
end  with  theutmost  regularity^cqpsiatffncy. 
and  vigour.     The  ground-work   of  i^ 
scheme  had,  indeed,  been  IcMig  laid:  e 
may  be  traced  in  the  seiaure  of  the  €liiiRi> 
lands,  in  the  oath  exacted  from  the  ckt^ 
by  the  civil  oonstitutioii  of  1792.  and  a 
the  persecution  and  nmssacf  e  of  those  wW 
had  the  virtue  vaA  ooorage  to  reject  th* 
oath,  and  to  saerifice  their  fbrtaocs,  sai 
ejcpose  their  lives,  fwc  tbe   sake  of  tk 
established  religion.     The   fuiy  ef  tim 
persecution  him  been  noarlv  whsaHfd 
before  the  Slst  of  Mi4r«  an4  thewielii- 
tiooary  government  fouod  no  ptisili  ia 
possession  of  salariea  from  tha  states  te 
those  who  had  subflvtted  to  the  esnsiiia- 
tional  oath.    The  fiist  step  takoawas,  ts 
reduce  thesalaries<if  the  pneatatoaasflov- 
ance  scarcely  suffideat  for  their 
ence.    Soon  afker,  all  disguiae  was 
oS,  and  the  convention,  on  the  on 
excited  the  people,  by  a  poblic 
to  despise  their  clergy,  aa  a  uoelesi  mi 
unnecessary  burthen ;   and,  on  the  otkc; 
openly  proposed  rewards  to  aucb  piies^ 
as  showd  ydunftarily  renounce  not  tksr 
sahuries    only,  but    the  datiea  of  tktk 
sacred  office.    The  eommisaioaers  in  dtf 
several  departments  received  inatroetisBi 
to  enlighten  th^  public  mind,  md  to  a- 
courage  Uie  abdication  of   the  efem* 
Some  extracts  from  the  addressee  of  5t 
clergv,  fmd  from  the  letters  of  the  as- 
tional  commissioners,  will  beat  explain  tk 
true  spirit  of  these  proeeedia^    Aa  ai- 
dress,  dated  tbe  SOth  of  October,  fromtk 
curate  of  Villos  de  Luchoo,  aays,  ^  ht- 
ffjslators,  I  come  to  nrake  a  piMic  caa- 
fession,  and  to  declare  my  repeatsaee. 
Why  should  we  spare  established  pf^ 
dices  i  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  no  te- 
ligion,  in  any  country  in  the  worid,  ii 
foun^d  in  truth.     I  believe  that  all  tike 
various  religions  in  the  world  are  dcforai 
ed  from  the  some  parents;    they  sresll 
the  daughters  of  pride  and  igneraaoe.  I 
\  believe  liiat  Heaven  is  nothing  moie  tkai 
the  hMpiness  whidi  attends   virtue  oq 
earth,  1  render  this    sdenm  hnmy  ts 
truth.     Universal  morality  is  become  mj 
gospel ;   and  henceforth  1  mean  to  dnw 
my  texts  from  thence  alone,  and  to  pieacli 
in  no  other  cause  than  that  of  liberty  and 
my  country.  Fanaticism  will  not  now  listen 
to  me ;  but  by  habits  of  truth  men  wfllbe 
converted  to  reason;   and  we  amy  hope 
that  soon  priests  of  alUreligioDs  will  oom» 
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[irohend  the  triumph  of  philosophy  ftnd 
>f  the  liberty  of  nations,  and  acknowledge 
:he  difference  between  the  functions  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  duties  of  honesty  and 
rtrtue.**    Upon  receiving  this  address,  the 
[Convention  decrees,  <<  thst  all  similar  ad- 
Iresses  of  renunciation  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
^  character,  and  of  the  function  relating 
(o  it,  shall  be  lod^d  with  the  committee 
jf  public  instruction^  which  is  ordered  to 
take  cflfectual  measures  for  rendering  all 
Hich  public  acts  useful  to  the  history  of 
the  revolution,  and  to  die  public  educa- 
tion."     This  proceeding  does  not  satisfy 
the  eagerness  of  Thuriot ;    he  observes, 
tliat,  «*  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  new  creed 
rill  soon  eflhce  all  memory  of  the  old ; 
l>ut  in  order  that  truth  may  be  carried  into 
3very  part  of  the  republic  with  more 
promptitude  and  effect,"  he  moves  <<  that 
ill  similar  letters  should  be  translated  into 
ill  the  provincial  idioms/'    Net  satisBed 
even  with  the  hope  of  propagating  these 
Hbcral  doctrines  in  the  provinces,  he  car- 
ries his  b^evolence  beyond  the  limits  of 
France,    He  says,  "  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
enlighten  one  part  of  Europe ;   this  is  a 
case  in  which  it  may  be  right  to  soften  tlie 
rigour  of  the  French  laws  respecting  fo- 
reigners;   it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
Convention  to  assume  the  honourable  of- 
fice of  diffusing  truth  over  the  whole  earth.*' 
A.nd  upon  this  motion  it  is  decreed,  «  that 
ill  renunciations  of  the  functions  of  reli- 
rion  shall  be  translated  into  all  foreign 
umguages/*    In  the  same  month  the  aroi- 
bishop  of  Paris  enters  the  Convention,  ac- 
companied br  a  solemn  procession  of  his 
vicars,   and  by  several  curates  of  Paris, 
He  makes  a  speech,  in  which  he  renounces 
the  priesthood  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
the  name  of  all  his  attendants ;  and  he  de- 
clares that  he  does  it,  **  because  he  is  con* 
rinced  that  no  national  worship  should  be 
tolei-ated,  excepting  the  worship  of  liberty 
and  equality."    The  votes  of  the  Conven- 
tion mention,  that  the  archbishop  and  his 
curates  were  received  and  embraced  with 
transport  by  the  whole  Convention ;  and 
that  the  archbishop  was  solemnly  present- 
ed with  a  red  cap— before  ho  left  tne  Con- 
vention, several  members,  who  were  cler- 
gymen,  rose  up,  and  imitated  his  example, 
y  adopting  his  creed.  The  day  concludes 
with  a  speech  from  Julien  of  Toulouse,  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  and  a  minister 
of  the  Protestant  Church ;  he  says,  «  for 
twenty  years  I  have  exercised  tnc  func- 
tions of  a  Protestant  numster ;   I  declare 
that  I  renounce  them  for  ever.    In  every 
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religion  there  is  more  or  less  of  <{uackery 
[great  applauses]].    It  is  glorious  to  be 
able  to  make  this  declaration  under  tho 
auspices  of  reason,  of  {ihilosophy,  and  of 
that  sublime  constitution  whicn  has  al- 
ready overturned  tho  errors  of  sunerstition 
and  monarchy  in  France,  and  wnich  now 
prepares  a  similar  fate  for  all  foreign  ty- 
rannies.   I  declare  that  I  will  no  longer 
enter  into  any  other  temple  than  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  laws,  that  I  will  acknowledgo 
no    other  God    than  liberty,  no    other 
worship  than  that   of  my  country,  no 
otiier  gospel  than  the   republican  con- 
stitution; such  is  my  profession  of  moral 
and  political  faith.    I  shall  cease  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  Prqtestant  church ;  but  I 
shall  think  myself  equally  bound  to  ad« 
vise,  exhort,  and  instruct,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  in  the  public 
squares  ;  there  I  will  preach,  and  there  I 
will  inspire  tliem  with  the  love  of  liberty 
and  equality;  I  will  soon  lay  upon  the  ta- 
ble my  letters  of  ordination,  of  which  I 
hope  you  will  have  the  kindness  to*make 
an  Auto  da  Je.*'     The  letters  of  the  na- 
tional commissioners  are  full  of  the  same 
zeal :  Lequinio  and  Laignelot,  deputies  of 
the  Convention,  write  to  that  assembly,* 
ftt>m  Rochefort,  on  the  2d  of  the  same 
month,  in  these  words :    "  We  pass  from 
miracle  to  miracle ;   soon  our  only  regret 
will  be  that  no  more  miracles  remain  to 
be  performed.     Eight  priests  of  the  Ca- 
tholic persuasion>  and  one  minister  of  the 
Protestant  church  unfrocked  themselves 
on  the  day  of  the  last  decade,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  people,  in  the  temple  of  truth, 
heretofore  called  the  parish  church  of  thia 
town ;  they  abjured  the  errors  which  they 
had  so  long  taught,  and  they  swore  hence- 
forth to  leach  nothing  but  the  great  princi- 
ples of  morality,  and  of  sound  philosophy ; 
topreachagainstall  tyrannies,  political  and 
religious,  and  at  length  to  display  the  right 
of  reason  to  mankind.    The  whole  people, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  swore  to  forget 
their  ancient  superstition.      In  this  town 
there  will  no  longer  exist  more  than  one 
mode  of  preaching  morality;    there  will 
exist  but  one    tcmnic,    that   of   truth ; 
but  one  repository  tor  the  remains  of  tho 
dead,  whose  resurrection  has  beenperpe* 
tually  preached  by  superstition  for  the 
torment  of  the  living,    'rhe  Rights  of  Man 
and  several  other  constitutional  laws,  are 
to  be  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  mys- 
terious ornaments  of  die  cliurclies.      We 
thought  it  right  to  recompense  the  ecu* 
rage  of  these  philosoiiliical  priests,  who 
CiE] 
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hare  been  the  fiiBt  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  superstition.  We  have  accordingly 
granted  to  each  of  them  for  their  lires  a 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Every 
thing  goes  on  smoothly  here ;  the  people, 
of  their  own  accord,  approach  the  torch  of 
reason,  which  we  hold  up  to  them  with  an 
air  of  mildness  and  fraternity.  The  revo* 
hitionary  tribunal  which  we  have  estab* 
lished  quickens  the  motions  of  the  aristo- 
crats! and  the  guillotine  strikes  the  heads, 
of  traitors  to  the  ground."  The  same  com- 
missioners, in  another  letteii  say,  *<  The 
people  of  Rochefort  triumph  over  all  pre- 
judices ;  they  now  exchange  their  gold 
for  assignats;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
their  example  will  soon  be  followed 
throughout  all  France ;  and  that  soon  the 
whole .  people,  renouncing  the  ancient 
habits  which  they  had  contracted  under 
the  royal  government,  will  demand  the 
suppression  of  all  money  in  specie,  as 
they  have  already  destroyed  everv  rem- 
nant of  Presbytenan  mummery  We  an- 
nounce to  you  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
the  popular  society  of  Rochefort  has  se- 
lected trom  its  own  body  several  preachers 
of  morality,  who  are  gone  upon  a  vicarial 
mission  into  the  villages  andnamlets  of  the 
neighbouring  district.  We  are  informed 
that  these  apostles  of  reason  make  prose- 
lytes wherever  they  go.  If  this  measure 
htid  been  adopted,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  we  should  have  never 
heardof  La  Vendee."  Boisset,  another 
commissioner,  gives  an  account  of  iua 
operations  in  the  departments  of  Ardeche, 
iJa  Drome,  du  Gara,  and  Herault.  He 
say^, «'  Fanaticsm  is  destroyed ;  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  forgetting  their  former 
animosities,  unite  in  the  same  worship,— 
that  of  liberty  and  the  laws.  The  al- 
tars of  Christianity  are  replaced  by  altars 
more  holy.  The  whole  people  will  soon 
assemble  before  them,  each  decade,  to. 
lender  homage  to  liberty." 

Wherever  the  priests  could  not  be  in- 
duced, by  gentler  methods,  to  abjure  their 
profession ;  wherever  the  people  did  not 
willingly  approach  die  torch  of  reason 
and  truth,  tne  most  rigorous  measures 
of  persecution  were  adopted.  Dumont, 
one  of  the  national  commissioners,  an- 
nounces to  the  Convention,  <<  that,  in 
order  to  destroy  fanaticism,  he  arrests  all 
priests  who  celebrate  religious  ceremo- 
nies on  Sundays.'*  He  adds,  **  tbit  he 
includes  all  those  monsters,  called  priests, 
«  his  general  list  of  prowriptibn;  and 
tbat  he  has  made  several  oiptures  of 
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those  infimious  bigots.**    This  letter  m 
greatly  applauded    in    the  Conrentio 
But  the  zeal  of  the  municipality  pf  Pir 
was  most  eminently  distinguished  inerer 
period  of  this  impious  and  cmd  petsea 
tion.    The  conduct  of  diat  body  nieiit 
peculiar  attention,  not  only  because! 
had  so  laree  a  share  in  produdiig  the  le 
volution  of  the  Slst  of  May,  but  hecm 
it  is  likely  to  have  an  ®Qual  infiueDceii 
any  future  convulsion.    The  rauoiapditj 
of  Paris  decreed,  **  that  all  dasdeaai 
temples  of  religious  worAip,  of liitffver 
denomination,  exisUng  at  Fan)iboal<i 
be  instantly  shut ;  that  the  pnou  tsd 
ministers  of  the  difEer^it  rdigiooisbottld 
be  responsible  for  any  commotioDi  on  k* 
count  of  religion,  which  might  happaia 
consequence  of  this  decree;  thtf  i^ 
person  requiring  the  opening  of  a  ebons 
or  temple  for  the  celebration  of  leGgUG^ 
worship,    of  any   kind,    should  be  pi 
under  arrest,  as  a  suspected  penoo;  «i 
that  the  revolutionary  oonimtteei  shooid 
be  invited  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  orertk 
cleiyy  of  every  denominatioo.  Tbt » 
the£al  church  of  Notre  Dsme  at  h^ 
and  all  the  parish  churches,  wereibi^ap 
for  some  time,  until  they  could  be  R{^ 
nerated  and  purified  firom  eveiT  t«at(» 
Christianity.    The  cathedrsl  co!]rdin| 
formally  dedicated  to  reason  and  truth  ^ 
a  decree  of  the  Convention,  ^^ssed^^ 
instance  of  the  municipal!^  of  ^^: 
other  churches  underwent  a  aoiitf  ftf'' 
fication :  many  were  dedicated  to  retfA 
many  to  truth,  some  to  probity  a»* 
nation,  some  to  liberty  and  equali?:^ 
all,   without  exception,  were  alia"^ 
firom  the  service  of  God.    Nor«^' 
merely  against  Christianity  thattboee^ 
forts  were  directed :  on  the  I2th  of  >> 
vember,  a  Jewish   Rabbi  i«  *"^  ^ 
into  the  council  general  of  the  ooowtfl" 
of  Paris ;  he  makes  an  oikmi  ofi^ 
naments  of  religious  worship  &^^ 
in  his  synagogue ;  they  are  ^^!]^ 
the  warmest  applause ;  and  ^^^  JJ^ 
ing  scene  is  recorded  in  the  fo*^ 
words:   "The  council  genciWt*'^ 

mony  of  its  sense  ^  "*«  *P^  jjrtta 
conduct  of  the  citiaen  BenjaimD  .>^ 
heretofore  a  Jew,  resolves,  tb»^i 
mention  shall  be  made  ^^rZ^ 
their  votes.  On  this  occaiiooj"  ^ 
hers  of  the  council  vied  with  f^^jk 
in  giving  the  fraternal  kiffl  to  thtti«»«r 

able  philosqiheiv"  _jJ 

On  the  same  day  a  report  ^'I^ 

from  the  popular  aodeqr  rf  ■*  ^'^^ 
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of  the  MiMURii  winounoinf  that  they 
Imd  "  executed  Justice  upon  all  the  booki 
itf  iiupentition  and  faliehood  ;  that  bre* 
viiirim,  misiialSi  Icgcndsi  tof^ether  with 
tho  Old  and  New  Tcatament,  had  expiated 
in  the  lire,  the  follies  which  they  had  oc* 
cn!«ioncd  among  mankind/'  A  book  of 
I  ( giMtry  was  opened  at  the  town  hall,  for 
roi  oiving  the  declarations  of  thoie  wlio 
ui«ihed  to  gjvr  proofs  of  their  civismi  by 
iibjuring  the  iVinctions  of  minister  of  any 
fomi  ot  religious  worship  whatever.  Ail 
rhis  panned  at  Paris  under  the  eye  of  the 
['nnvcntioUi  not  only  without  their  oppo- 
lition,  but  witli  tlietr  formal  approbatmn 
ind  concurrence.  In  order  to  take  the 
oad  in  completing^  Uie  salutary  work  in 
Arhich  they  had  hitherto  borne  so  active 
I  part,  the  council  ||[eneral  of  Paris  do- 
'rocd  ««  that  a  civic  feast  sliould  be  ccle- 
>ratcd  in  the  heretofore  catliedral  church, 
md  that  a  patriotic  hymn  should  be 
'Imntcd  before  a  statue  of  liberty,  to 
>e  rrected  in  the  place  of  the  heretofore 
ioly  Virgin,*' 

You  remember  the  circumstances  of 
hat  extravagant  orgy  to  w^hich  this  de- 
cree waa  the  prelude ;  vou  remember  the 
ntroduction  of  tliegoduess  of  Reason  into 
he  (Convention  {  the  fraternal  ardor  with 
rhich  she  was  embraced  by  the  president 
n  the  chair,  by  die  secretaries  at  the  ta» 
•to,  and  by  all  the  members  present,  and 
he  piety  with  which  she  was  afterwards 
lUblicUr  worshi|)ped  by  the  whole  legisla* 
urc  of  Franco  in  the  cathedral  rlturch, 
r  ( to  use  their  own  language ) ,  m  tlie  rcge- 
cratcd  temple  of  Reason  and  'IVuth :  tliere 
he  archbisliop  of  Paris  oHlciatctl  in  hii 
ow  character,  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head» 
nd  a  pike  In  his  hand  {  and  with  timt  sa* 
red  weapon)  whicli  he  bore  as  the  sym» 
ol  of  the  united  deities  of  Reason  and  Li« 
erty,  having  destroyed  or  defttood  what*  I 
vor  emblems  of  tlie  christian  religion  had 
Kca|HHl  the  first  purification  of  the  rege* 
eratod  temple,  he  terminated  this  auspi- 
ious  ceremony  by  placing  the  bust  of 
ie  regicide  Marat  on  the  altar  of  God. 
0  pcritetuate  the  memory  of  this  solemn 
ex  and  celebrity  of  atheism,  the  Conven- 
on  voted  that  a  colossal  statue  should  be 
rccteil  u|)on  the  ruins  of  all  the  emblems 
f  monarchy  and  religion.  Tlie  imniety 
f  the  sections  of  Paris  seems  to  nave 
'criveil  new  vigour  (Vom  this  august  ce- 
fmony.  A  deputation  fVoni  the  section 
r  Unit^r  was  soon  after  received  in  the 
onvetuioni  the  depiitiet  were  laden  with 
ie  spoil  of  OM  or  Iht  richeH  churchei 


at  Parti  t  to  this  acceptable  offering  that 
added  an  address,  full  of  energy,  in  which 
tlicy  congratulated  the  legislature,  *<  that 
reason  had  gained  so  great  a  victory  over 
superstition*,  that  a  rengion  of  error  and  of 
blood  was  annihilated ;  a  religion  whlch» 
for  eighteen  centuries,  had  occasioned  no- 
thing out  evils  upon  earth :  and  yet  it  was 
pretended  to  be  of  divine  origin.'* 

Here  the  address  enumerated  several 
different  epodis  of  Christianity  in  whicb 
murders  and  massacres  have  been  com«> 
mitted.  It  continued  in  tlicso  words  t 
*<  Such  are  the  works,  such  are  the  trophiest 
of  this  religion :  may  it  be  obliterated 
flrom  the  face  of  the  earth  I  happiness  will 
then  return  \  mankind  will  lix'c  like  ftiends 
and  brothers  t  ftt)m  tliis  auspicious  mo- 
ment history,  whose  pamftu  task  hai 
hitherto  been  to  record  the  crimes  of  reli- 
gioDi  shall  have  nothing  to  commemorato 
but  virtue  and  happiness*  We  swear  that 
we  will  tolerate  no  otlier  worship  thantliat 
of  Reason,  Liberty,  Equality,  and  the  Re- 
public" It  appears  by  the  votcti  that 
the  whole  convention  Joined  in  this  oath ; 
and  the  president  made  the  following 
reply  to  the  address  i  *<  In  a  single  mo- 
ment vou  have  annihilated  the  memory 
of  eignte^n  centuries  of  error ;  your  phi- 
losophy has  offered  to  Reason,  a  saorifica 
wortliy  of  her  acceptance,  and  fit  to  pro- 
coed  A'om  a  true  republican  spirit.  The 
Assembly  receives  vour  offering  and  your 
oath  in  tne  name  or  the  country.** 

These  proceedings  hi  the  Convention 
and  municipality  were  seconded  by  good 
writings,  industriously  circulated  among 
the  pconlci  by  tlie  means  ordinarily  em- 
ployed for  tlie  propagation  of  every  fii* 
vouritc  doctrine.  In  one  of  them  anneara 
the  true  spirit  and  princinle  of  tiits  re- 
form I  it  is  there  maintained,  in  plain  and 
direct  termsi  <*  That  provided  the  idea 
of  a  Supreme  Being  be  nothing  more  than 
a  philosophical  abstraction,  a  guide  to  thd 
inuiginatton  in  the  pursuit  of  causes  and 
effects,  a  resting  place  for  the  curiosity 
of  inquiring  minds,  a  notion  merely  spe- 
culative, and  from  which  no  practical 
consequences  are  to  be  applied  to  human 
lifci  there  l«  no  great  danger  In  such  an 
idea  X  but  if  it  is  to  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  morality ;  if  it  is  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  supposition,  that  there  exists 
a  God  who  presides  over  the  aflliirs  of  the 
world,  and  rewards  or  punishes  men  for 
their  actions  on  earth,  according  to  some 
nrtnciple  of  retributive  iustice ;  there  can 
oc  up  opinion  more  prejudicial  to  the  in* 
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terests  of  society :  that  the  idea  of  a  Su- 
preme Qeity  is  a  despotic  idea,  and  must 
be  so  ID  all  times ;  that  mankind  can  never 
be  really  liberated  or  republicanised,  so 
long  as  they  shall  preserve  such  a  notion; 
that  beings  who  adore  an  invisible  master 
will  easily  believe  that  he  may  accomplish 
his  ends  by  earthly  agents;  and  reasoning 
by  analogy,  they  must  conclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  system  of  ranks  and  orders 
of  society,  and  finally  of  some  regular 
government  among  mankind;  and  thus 
the  servitude  of  the  understanding  will 
enslave  every  moral  and  political  prin- 
ciple." 

From  the  mouths  of  the  principal  actors 
in  this  extraordinary  scene,  I  have  brought 
before  you  the  mam  scope  and  object  of 
their  desi^ :  it  was  not  f  as.  we  have  been 
told  on  this  day)  to  purity  their  own  esta* 
blished  mode  of  worship,  and  to  clear  it 
from  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
Protestants  were  invited  to  unite  with 
Catholics  in  the  extinction  of  the  Protes- 
tant as  well  as  of  the  Catholic  religion ; 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  were  de- 
nied the  liberty  of  assembling  for  the 
purpose  of  public  worship;  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic  churches  were  shut  up ; 
and  those  who  dared  to  celebrate  religi- 
ous worship  of  any  kind,  were  arrested 
and  treated  as  suspected  persons.    Chris- 
tianity was  stigmatized  tnrough  the  or^an 
of  the    president    of   the    Convention, 
amidst  theapplauses  of  the  whole  audience, 
as  a  system  of  murder  and  massacre, 
which  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  hu- 
manity of  a  revolutionary  government. 
The  Old  and  New  Testament  were  pub- 
licly burnt, as  prohibited  books.    Nor  was 
it  even  to  Christianity,  of  any  denomina- 
tion,   that  their    hatred    was    confined. 
Even  Jews  were  involved  in  this  compre- 
hensive plan ;  their  ornaments  of  public 
worship  were  plundered,  and  their  vo^vs 
of  irreiigion   recorded  with  enthusiasm. 
The  rigour  of  the   laws  respecting  fo- 
reigners was  relaxed,  in  order  that  im« 
piety  might  be  universally  propagated  for 
the  general  benefit  of  all  mankind.    The 
existence  of  a  future  state  was  openly  de- 
nied, and  mpdes  of  burial  devised  for  the 
express  purpose  of  representing  to  the 
xninds  of  the  people,  that  death  was  no- 
tlking  more  than  an  everlasting    sleep; 
and  to  complete  the  whole  project,  doc- 
trines were  publicly    circulated    under 
the  eye  of  the  government,  maintaining 
that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  God  was 
aniAea  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of 
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man :  and  yet  a  noble  earl  in  this  d^ 
has  lamented  that  the  Frendi  gOTennoetfi 
should  have  met  with  any  iaterniptioQii 
their  laudable  efforts  for*  the  destiuctiii 
of  despotism  and  superstition!  I  tras 
those  expressions  ware  inoonsideratelj 
used :  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened in  this  House  to  consider  an  atuck 
against  Christianity,  and  even  agaiDsttbe 
belief  and  worship  of  a  God,  asaiasdh 
bleefibrt  to  destroy  superstition.  Sorar 
little  has  the  noble  earl  examined  dts 
subject,  that  the  most  striking  kBtarac^ 
this  whole  system  has  entirely  eieipediiii 
observation.  It  is  a  circunstaKe  veil 
deserving  of  attention,  that  as  the  sir- 
chy  which  prevails  in  France  is  accanpi' 
nied  by  all  the  evils  of  despotism,  fotb^ 
atheism  bears  all  the  most  odious  itei 
of  superstition.  Their  enthusiastic  ror- 
ship  of  those  abstract  ideas  of  liberty  i»i 
equality  which  they  have  aobstituteii  ii 
the  place  of  God ;  their  biffoted  infideJJtj. 
their  intolerant  zeal  for  me  propigitiaB 
of  atheism,  and  Uieir  farioas  spirit  i 
persecution  against  every  mode  of  vor* 
ship,  have  not  been  surpassed,  and  kn 
seldom  been  equalled  ra  the  moitiffi* 
euinary  periods  in  which  Qiisguided  t^ 
ranatical  superstition  has  ever  difif[nd 
the  cause  ot  religion. 

But  siboe  the  noble  earl  has,  it  seests 
connected  these  impious  pro€ealings  ^ 
certain  political  principles,  I  beghisaittt- 
tion  to  what  I  shall  now  offer  on  that  sup- 
ject,  with  the  view  of  showing  to  i» 
House  the  intimate  alliance  betwe^  ^ 
the  parU  of  the  French  system,  9bA^ 
various  modes  in  which  they  all  muuai.J 
aid  and  co-operate  with  eadi  other. 

The  abbe  Seyes,  the  author  of  the  on; 
ginal  DeclaraUon  of  Rights,  and  o«o' 
the  committee  for  framing  the  constitow* 
of  the  10th  of  August,  1793,  in  vsM 
his  solemn  abjuration  of  religion*  exp^ 
to  the  convention  the  cause  andthepwj 
gross  of  his  conversion;  he  8*1^ t*v 
wishes  have  long  desired  this  ^^^ 
reason  over  superstition.  I  ^^^\, 
what  I  have  always  felt,  and  om^ 
clared,  that  I  know  no  other  worshipttt» 
that  of  liberty  and  equality,  no  other  "J. 
ligion  than  the  love  of  humanity,  v^ 
my  country.  When  the  vigour  o^^ 
understanding  first  cast  offtbenw^<^ 
prejudices  by  which  my  y^'**^;^^^  i 
afflicted,  at  that  moment  the  e^  j^ 
insurrection  entered  into  ^Jf  j^'i^ 
since  that  time  I  have  submitted  to 
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\iniler  the  prcsiure  of  the  name  force  which 
tM|im)ly  Pubjected  all  fVuo  apirit«  to  the 
clminN  of  the  monarchy.    The  day  of  the 
Hi'volution  ncccMiiarily  diaaolveil  allthoNo 
tuliouM  hondv/*    In  one  nnd  the  imne  ino- 
inrnt,  the  mind  of  thb  great  man  >var 
tiuiched  by  the  benl|iniint  influence  of 
ntht*i»n,  nnd  by  the  ancred  spirit  of  inrnir- 
I'octitm,   nnd  wan  at  once  miraculoiuly 
rolirvod  fVom  all  senie  of  civil  obedience 
to  his  kin4*i  aitd  of  religious  duty  to  bin 
1 1  od.    Never  wum  go  conipreheniiivu  a  ay •• 
tcu^  unfolded  to  the  world  by  an  exnoiii- 
lion  HO  clear,    so  uneouivocaU    and  so 
ctunpendious.     Tho  noole  earl  and  the 
lIouHomay  learn  from  these  few  words, 
>\hether  it  was  supertttition  or  reliffion, 
tleNpotium  or  monarchy «  against  which  the 
violeneeofthe  Jacobin  faction  was  levelled, 
and  whv  they  thought  atheism  the  most 
Kccure  toundation  on  which  a  revolution- 
ary   government  could  be  established; 
ciuch  were  the  proei>edings  by  whidi  the 
abolition  of  religion  was  attempted  In 
IVance.    But  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature  they  did  not  answer  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  had  digested  tl)e  plan, 
nnd  had  been  most  active  in  provldinff 
the  means  for  its  execution.    Disciplined 
in  crimes,  and^accustomed  to  everv  scene 
of  rapine,  injustice,  and  cruelty*  too  peo- 
ple of  I'Vance  could  not  yet  be  Induced 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  consolations  of 
religion.    The  provinces,  almost  without 
exception,  were  scandalised  at  the  auda- 
cious profligacy  of  the  government  i  and 
even  at  Pans  the  strongest  symptoms  of 
the  same  sentiments  appeared.    Robes- 
pierrt)  himself  was  alarmed;  and  t)m  Ja- 
cobin club  thought  it  prudent  to  declare, 
that  under  all  the  existing  circumstanceS| 
thev  admitted  the  idea  of  a  God.    Ap- 
imMiensiona  were  entertained  that  the  sa- 
lutary movement  of  terror  might  take  a 
new  direction,  and  that  the  order  of  the 
tiny  might  be  enforced  against  the  go- 
vernment itself.    At  length  amidst  the 
dineontents  of  the  people,  who  claimed 
nloud  the  iVee  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship guaranteed  to  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion«  under  the  immediate  dread  of  an 
anproaching  convulsion,  after  many  strug- 
gles  and  many    unsuccessful    evasions, 
t^ow,   reluctimt,  and   ambiguous,   forth 
comes  the  repentance  of  the  Convention  1 
Kven  in  their  repentance  they  still  betray 
their  affection  for  their  crime,  and  their 
eager  hope  of  renewing  it  under  more 
!>rupitious  circumstances.   They  are  com- 
r^lletl  to  tolerate  religious  worship,  and 
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to  forbid  the  repetition  of  those  violencoa 
which  had  been  exercised  to  crush  it  in 
every  part  of  the  country ;  but  in  tho 
same  decree  they  declare,  tliat  tliey  do 
not  mean  to  t\imish  a  pretext  for  the 
<*  disturbance  of  patriots,  or  to  check  tlio 
aspiring  flight  of  the  public  mind ;*  they 
invito  citixens  to  abstain  (torn  all  religiout 
discussions,  and  to  employ  themi^ves 
wholly  in  the  contemplation  of  the  good 
of  their  country.  Upon  fhrther  reflection 
they  add,  that  they  do  not  mean  to  dis* 
approve  of  the  measures  taken  by  their 
commissioners  in  tho  several  departments, 
**  to  aid  the  people  in  the  destruction  of 
fiinaticism.**    Tnis  last  resolution  sane-* 
tions  the  imprisonment  and  proscription 
of  the  clergy;  tho  sliuttins  up  and  pro* 
fanation  of  churches  ofallrehglons;  the 
arta  and  menaces  en^ployed  to  induce  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  to  abjure  Chris* 
tianitv,  the  establishment  of  new  forms  of 
burial,  in  which  the  existence  of  a  future 
state  is  solemnly  denicil ;  and  all  the  acts 
of  oppression  and  impiety  which  I  have 
detailed  to  the  House  i  thus  their  ver^ 
repentance  fiirnislies  the  most  incontestn  . 
ble  proof  of  the  real  scope  of  Uieir  ori- 
giniu  design,  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
had  been  carried  in  practice,  and  of  their 
Aiture  intentions,  if  oy  time  an^  assiduity 
they  shall  bo  able  to  eradicate  from  the 
public  mind  that  natural  instinct,  which 
proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  tho 
■uoccss  of  their  first  attempt.    Having 
thus  endeavoured  to  jusUiy  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  France,  they  felt  that  a  go- 
vernment which  openly  ovortuwed  the 
fundamental   principles    of  tUl  reliffion, 
must  become  an  object  of  alarm  and  ab- 
horrence to  every  foreign  nation;  their 
next  step  therefore  was  to  endeavour  to 
vindicate  their  conduct   to  all  Europe; 
and  with  that  view  llobespierre  drew  up 
an  answer,  as  ho  styles  it,  to  the  maui* 
festoesofaU  kings,  in  which  he  reftites, 
in   Uio  most   triumphant   manner,   tlie 
charge  of  irreliffion,  which  had  been  al« 
legea  against  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment.    He  says,  <*  We  are  acouse<V  of 
having  declared  war  against  Heaven  itself: 
But  what  people  ever  offered  a  more  pure 
worship  to  the  Supreme  Being?     The 
death-warrant  of  tyrants  lay  dormant  and 
forgtUten  in  the  timid  breasti  oilmen i  we 
caluHl  it  forth ;  we  executed  it :  to  punish 
kin^s  is  to  honour  God.**    Here,  then,  is 
tlieir  creed,  publicly  proclaimed  in  the 
Ace  of  idl  Europe:  in  the  murder  of  their 
innocent  king  it  costained  tho  whole  prio- 
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ciple  and  practice  of  their  religion,  their 
sole  profession  of  faith,  and  their  esta- 
blished mode  of  worship :  a .  profession 
offaitht  and  a  mode  ofworshio,  worthy 
only  of  those  who  have  placea  the  bust 
of  Marat  on  the  altar  of  God  !- 

To  return  to  the  observations  which 
have  led  me  to  this  digression,  I  must  re- 
mark, that  while  the  detestable  project 
of  abolishing  religion  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, failed  of  its  proposed  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  more  successful  as  a 
measure  of  revenue ;  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  not  been  productive 
of  any  considerable  resource.  Although 
the  churches  were  plundered  of  all  the 
articles  of  value  which  coidd  be  found  in 
them,  yet,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
many  of  the  richest  ornaments  of  the 
churches  had  been  sent  into  the  public 
treasury  previous  to  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  under  the  name  of  patriotic  gifts, 
a  large  deduction  must  be  made  from 
what  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  amount  of  this  resource.  In  addition 
to  this  circumstance,  Cambon  states, 
that  little  or  none  of  the  church  plate 
had  reached  (he  public  treasury,  iiaving 
been  pillaged  by  those  whose  zeal  had 
been  the  most  forward  in  promoting  the 
worship  of  reason,  truth,  probity,  and 
the  nation.  In  all  probability  the  princi- 
pal financial  advantage  of  this  measure  is 
to  be  found  in  the  r^uction  of  the  sala- 
ries of  the  clergy. 

I  will  now  recapitulate  the  leading 
branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  for  the  present  year. 
The  tax  upon  all  vearly  income  below 
the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  seizure  of  all  yearly  income  above 
that  sum,  including  a  tax  upon  the  funds, 
ui>on  commercial  capital  of  every  des- 
,  cription,  upon  private  debts,  and  upon 
all  money  not  laid  out  at  interest;  arbi- 
trary local  loans,  levied  upon  the  egotism 
of  property,  and  the  malevolence  of 
wealth ;  taxes  raised  by  incompetent  au- 
thority;  the  confiscation  of  all  concealed 
property;  and  the  abolition  of  religion; 
to  this  list  might  be  added  the  revenue 
arising  from  their  sjrstem  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, from  their  violations  of  persmud 
freedom ;  and  collaterally,  from  their  re- 
gulations for  the  destruction  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  for  the  mamtenance 
"  Aeit  armv;  these  will  be  more  pro- 
-•^  considered  under  their  distinct 
Various  accoupfta  have  been  given 
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of  the  sum  of  money  brought  into  tiv 
treasury  by  these  exactions ;  It  has  beei 
asserted  to  be  fifteen  nxiUioiks  ateriiEe, 
Even  admitting  the  truth  of  sach  a  re- 
mour,  when  we  compare  thia  sum  with  a 
monthly  expenditure  of  eighteen  mifiias 
sterling,  it  will  appear  iiiconsider^&; 
and  it  must  not  he  forgotten,  that  tk 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  pro- 
cure it  are,  by  the  Convention  itself^  ad* 
mitted  to  be  of  a  nature  not  to  be  re- 
newed. 

I  now  come  to  mention  the  regolatHni 
cyf  this^overoment  respecting  a^caltore, 
commerce^  and  intenud  trade,  wtidt  are 
nearly  connected,  both  in  principle  and 
effect,  with  their  system  -of  revenue ;  a  few 
examines  will  be  sufficient  to  givevotta 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole.    The  de^ 
nreciation  of  assignats,  and  the  gener^ 
distress  of  the  country,  having  gread|T 
raised  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  is2i- 
tary  force  became  ao  heavy,  that  the  go- 
vernment  was    compellea  to    resort  ta 
aomething  beyond  tnoee    extraoidntij 
projects  of  revalue,  which  I  have  en- 
merated.    The  price  of  Ae  articfes  vticfa 
may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  aeoes- 
sanes  of  life  in  France,  was,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, abqut  two*thirds  higher  in  the  veer 
1793  than  it  had  been  in  the  year  1790; 
in  many  cases  the  increase  vras  infiniteir 
greater ;    the  price   of  lid>our  of  eveij 
kind  had  risen  in  the  same  proportion 
On  the  29th  of  September  the  Conreo- 
tion  passed  a  decree  to  the  following 
effect :  '*  all  articles  enumerated  are  to  be 
sold  at  fixed  prices,  one«>third  above  tbt 
current  price  in  1790.     AU  persona  whs 
BhaU  buy  or  sell  any  of  the  articles  emi- 
merated  at  a  price  above  Uie  fixed  price, 
shall  pay  double  the  value  of  the  artides 
ao  bought  or  sold;  their  names  ahall  be 
inserted  in  the  list  of  suspected  persaes. 
and  they  ahaJl  be  treated  accordingly.  All 
wages,  salaries,  and  daily  hire  to  laboureis 
or  mechanics,  shall  be  fixed  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  the  year  1790,  with  the  additkBi 
of  one  half  of  the  current  price  at  that 
time«    Hie  Municipalities  may  put  into  a 
state  of  requiaitioa,  and  punish  according 
to  the  case,  with  three  days  iimrisonnient, 
any  workman,  mechanic,  or  labourer; who 
ishall  refuse  to  workatthe  reducedprioes. 
All  existing  contracts  for  the  pufahc  ser- 
vice are  subjected  to  this'  law,  and  the 
contractora  compelled  to  suppljr  Mvem- 
menit  at  the  reduced  prices,  aotwitaatand- 
ing  the  gtipulatiffrig  in  their  contracts,  ar* 
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iclcs  actually  deliyered  or  dispalched  to 
he  place  of  their  destination,  at  the  time 
»f  the  decree,  alone  excepted/'  It  is  not 
liflicult  to  conceive  the  effect  of  this  law, 
rhich  compelled  every  merchant,  trades-) 
nan,  and  shop-keeper,  who  must  have 
Kirch  ased  the  enumerated  articles  at  the  < 
li^h  price  of  179d,  to.sell  them  at  the  low 
»ricc  fixed  by  the  Convention.  The  ne- 
pssary  and  immediate  consequence  was 
he  ruin  of  every  person  on  whom  the 
iw  was  executed;  none  could  escape  but 
hose  who,  having  goods  on  hand  not  of  a 
icrishable  nature,  shut  up  their  shops  and 
rarehouses  in  expectation  of  better  times* 
n  this  state  of  things,  a  supplementary 
Aw  was  proposed,  with  two  professed 
icws,  which  are  singularly  combined,  to 
elicve  tlie  sufferers  under  the  former  law, 
nd  to  compel  a  more'  ^xact  and  rigo- 
ous  execution  of  its  principles.  It  was 
itroduced  by  a  report  from  Darrere,  in 
he  name  of  the  committee  of  public  wel- 
ire;  which  deserves  particiuar  notioe^ 
ecause  it  contains  die  general  maxima 
f  agriculture  and  commerce,  from  which 
re  derived  M  the  decrees  of  the  national 
'onvcntion  on  those  important  branches 
f  political  economy.  The  report  opens 
rith  a  severe  complaint  in  the  name  of 
iberty  against  agriculture  and  commerce: 
-«'  Liberty  in  establishing  herself  upon. 
he  French  territory  r^osed  with  pleasure 
1  the  arms  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce, 
iut  what  has  agriculture  done  for  liberty? 
Agriculture  has  only  sought  to  increase 
icr  own  profits^  to  calculate  her  own  ad« 
antoges,  and  lo  raise  the  price  of  all  the 
tccessaries  of  life.  What  nas  commerce 
lone  for  liberty?  Commerce. has  wasted 
lie  sources  of  mtemal  circulation  by  clan* 
Icstine  exportations;  commerce  has  ne^- 
?ctcd,  with  a  sort  of  counter  revoluti- 
nary  peevishness,  every  species  of  ma- 
lufocture  and  useful  art.  The  avarice  of 
ommcrce  is  become  the. accomplice  of 
espotism.  We  might  be  inclined  to  think 
hat  commerce  is  a  monarchical  slave  un« 
worthy  of  liberty,  if  we  did  not  know  the 
aufie  of  this  misconduct;  the  mercantile, 
(overnment  of  England  has  raised  against 
^s  the  conunercifu  interest  of  the  whoJe 
i'orld,  and,  among  the  rest,  even  the  com* 
»^ercial  interest  of  France."  The  report 
)rocceds  to  sute  that  the  law  foi^  fixing 
he  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  as 
t  IS  called,  the  law  of  the  Maadmunit  had 
lot  been  executed  in  many  parts  of  Iha 
'epublic,  and  that  the  law.  itself  was  m« 
Hlequate  in  iu  proviaions.    «  The  law  of 


the  Maximum  ought  to  have  embraced 
the  whole  system  of  commerce,  from  the 

£9wer,  who  furnishes  the  raw  roateriaJ, 
wn  to  the  retail  merchant,  who  sells  the 
manufactured  article  to  each  citiaen  for 
his  daily  wants.  The  law  of  the  Maxi* 
mum  ought  to  extend  over  the  whole  of 
the  useful  chain  of  growers,  labourers, 
manufiKsturers,  mechanics,  wholesale  and 
retail  merchants.  The  effect  of  this  would 
have  been,  to  envelope  commerce  on  all 
sides,  to  invest  it  (irsuch  an  expression 
may  be  used)  with  the  popular  interests, 
by  pursuing  it  from  its  very  source  to  its 
last  and  most  imperceptible  ramification* 
This  would  have  been  the  true  way  to 
force  commerce  to  become  useful  ana  be* 
neficiaJ*  Commerce,  in  other  countrtea 
so  useful,  so  beneficial,  so  necessary,  is 
become,  in  this  revolution  of  liberty,  a  sort 
of  avaricious  tyrant,  whom,  to  render 
serviceable,  we  nave  been  obliged  to  en*^ 
slave.*'  The  report  concludes  with  an  ar* 
gument  to  prove  that  the  *'  Sans  Culottet 
alone^  wlio  nad  suffered  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  Maximum,  were 
deserving  of  any  relief,  because  th^  wbole- 
sale  merchants  had  sufficient  means  of 
indemnifying  themselves  by  8tock«jobbingy 
and  other  similar  practices.'*  These  o|u« 
nioBs  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare 
have  no  doubt  astonished  the  House,  ac* 
customed  to  cherish  the  interests  of  agri* 
culture  and  of  commerce,  as  being  essen* 
tial  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  opulence  and  strength  of  the  enu 
pire.  But  let  us  examine  the  decree 
which  followed  this  report,  and  see  howi 
far  the  practice  of  this  government  but* 
passes  ita  theory :  The  decree  alldwa  S  per 
cent  profit  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  and 
ten  per  cent,  profit  to  the  retailer  of  the 
artidea  enumerated  in  the  former  law, 
over  and  above  the  price  fixed  by  that 
law.  It  then  proceeda  to  enact  the  two 
following  regulations:  1.  "The  Con* 
vention,  wishing  to  administer  relief  to 
the  poorer  class  of  the  people,  decreee 
that  an  indemnity  shall  be  granted  to  those 
merchants,  or  manufacturers,  who  can  give 
satis&ctory  proof  of  their  entire  ruin  un« 
derthe  operation  of  the  law4>f  the  Maxim* 
urn,  or  who  shall  be  reduced  to  a  fortune 
of  less  than  40Q(.  capital.  2.  <<Them»' 
nu&cturers  and  wnolesale  dealers  wbo^ 
since  the  law  of  the  MaximuBH  have  quit« 
ted,  or  shall .  quit  their  mamifkctories  or 
trade,  shall  be  treated  as  suspected  per« 
sons.''  Thus,then,itiadiieclfyadmittedt 
that  the  fornier  law  had  already  occasioned 
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the  rain  of  many  persons  affeded  by  it, 
aJUiough  the  Interval  betireen  the  pawing 
of  the  two  laws  was  little  more  than  a 
month.  But  the  persons  to  whom  relief 
is  to  be  given  b|^  the  second  law,  are  those 
only  who  can  give  '*  satisfactory  proof  of 
their  entire  ruin ;"  or  whose  fortunes  have 
been  reduced  to  a  republican  level.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  property  of  any 
merchant  or  manufacturer  injured  by  the 
law  of  the  Maximum,  no  indemnity  is  to 
be  granted  to  any  sufferer  whose  capital 
has  not  been  reduced  below  the  sum  of 
400/.  By  what  scale  the  revolutionary 
government  has  measured  the  ruin  of  its 
subjects,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand. 
An  opulent  merchant  or  manufacturer  in 
any  other  country;  who,  by  the  sudden 
efiect  of  a  single  law  shoulci  find  his  com- 
mercial capit^  reduced  to  a  sum  of  44M, 
would  be  thought  in  a  situation  to  <<  give 
satis&ctory  proof  of  his  entire  ruin."  But, 
as  in  the  law  of  the  forced  loan,  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  calculation  was, 
that  the  income  of  every  man  in  France 
should  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds,  so  the  law  of  the  Maxi- 
mum seems  to  have  carried  the  doctrine 
of  equality  still  farther,  and  to  have  de- 
cide^ that  no  individual  should  possess  a 
commercial  capital  of  more  than  four 
hundred  pounds.  The  second  regulation 
is»  perhaps,  the  most  grievous  act  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  that  ever  was  en- 
forced against  the  interests  of  commerce. 
To  compel  subjects,  by  ui  act  of  power, 
to.  exercise  any^'particular  branch  or  trade, 
is  always  both  unjust  and  impolitic :  but 
it  i^as  reserved  for  the  revolutionary  go- 
▼emmentfirst  to  render  particular  branches 
of  trade  ruinous  to  those  who  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  them,  and  then  to  compel 
the  same  persons  to  pursue  those  ruinous 
branches  of  trade,  and  to  imprison  every 
man  who  should  endeavour  to  save  his 
property  from  that  destruction,  of  which 
he  already  felt  the  approaches.  The  first 
effect  of  such  violence  would  undoubtedly 
be,  to  transfer  all  the  articles  affected  by 
the  law  into  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  to  &cilitate  for  a  time  the  supply  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  armies :  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  re-production  of  the  same  articles 
within  the  countnr,  would  immediately 
receive  a  severe  cneck,  and  that  no  man 
Irould  purchase  them  from  forei^ers  in 
order  to  sell  them  again  at  a  considerable 
loss.  The  certain  consequence  of  this 
measure  must  therefore  be,  to  annihilate 
the  stock  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
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FVance,  and  to  hasten  the  moment  vrfaen 
it  will  become  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment either  to  subsist  the  people  at  home, 
or  even  to  maintain  an  army  upon  tl^ 
frontier. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  law,  the 
price  of  com,  grain,  and  flour,  had  been 
fixed  by  a  special  decree ;  and  I  have  si- 
ready  observed,  that  the  whole  crop  of 
every  fiirmer  under  a  fundamental  artide 
of  tne  constitution  of  the  rerolutionarj 
government,  was  to  be  at  the  discretfoo  of 
the  committee  of  public  welfare,  and  of 
their  agents  in  the  several  departments. 
This  leads  me  to  observe  upon  certain  ge- 
neral rights  with  respect  to  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  to  articles  of  ordinary  con- 
sumption, claimed  by  the  govemnient  as 
arising  out  of  the  revolutionary  state  ot 
the  Republic.  The  first  is  the  right  of 
preemption.  In  the  report  upon  the  bnr 
of  the  Maximum,  Barrere  says,  *<  the  hir 
of  preemption  renders  the  govemmeot 
proprietor,  for  the  time,  of  eyery  thing 
which  commerce,  industry,  or  agncoltnre 
have  produced  from  the  soil,  or  in^ned 
into  tne  territory  of  France."  It  is  im- 
possible to  hear  this  doctrine  without  re- 
marking the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  principles  of  anarchy  on  which  the 
revolutionary  government  was  fiounded, 
and  the  principles  of  despotism  by  which 
it  is  maintained.  From  the  soy^eigntj 
of  the  people,  and  the  natural  equality  <^ 
mankind,  the  government  deduces  its  sb> 
solute  right  to  the  produce  of  the  whole 
soil  of  France,  and  to  the  whole  property 
of  every  individual  in  the  Republic:  a 
right,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  despo- 
tism, and  which  has  nitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  the  characteristic  mark  by  which 
arbitrary  government  was  to  be*  distio- 
guished  from  limited  power ;  under  thb 
right,  so  broadly  laid  down,  the  committee 
of  public  welfare  affects  to  claim  nothing 
more  than  a  preference  in  the  purchase  of 
whatever  articles  may  be  required  bv 
their  agents  for  public  use;  but  I  have 
shown  sdready,  thatbythelawof  the  Maxi- 
mum they  have  exercised  thepower  offixing 
an  arbitrary  price  upon  all  such  articles. 
The  right  of  requisition  is  deriyedfrom 
that  which  I  have  last  described ;  under 
this,  the  officers  of  government  are  em- 
powered to  require  firom  every  man  in  the 
country,  not  only  whatever  part  of  his 
property,  of  any  description,  they  may 
choose  to  declare  necessary  for  the  public 
use,  but  also  his  manual  labour,  and  his 
persoiial  aenice ;  and  while  this  arbitrary 
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tqiiisidon  reinaina  in  foroe^  do  lAui  ca6 
4>08e  either  of  his  goods  or  of  his  labour, 
I  any  other  purchaser,  or  employer,  than 
e  officers  ero[rfoyed  by  the  ruling 
ction.  You  have  seen  that  by  the  law 
-  the  Maximum,  there  is  a  poirer  of  im- 
isonine  erery  workman  or  dajr  labourer, 
lie  shall  attempt  to  erade  this  requisi- 
)n.  If  any  person  shall  make  an  incor- 
ct  declaration  of  property  which  has 
!en  put  into  a  state  of  requisition,  the 
»Temment  derives  from  that  circum- 
ince  a  farther  righs^  which  is  called  the 
^ht  of  prehension  ;*under  this  they  im- 
ediately  seixe  his  goods,  and  sell  them  by 
ction  to  the  profit  of  the  public  treasury. 
)e  vexations  practised  against  farmers, 
lo  have  not  given  in  satisfactory  ao- 
unts  of  their  crop,  or  who  have  ven- 
ted to  sell  any  part  of  it  in  compliance 
th  the  urgent  demands  of  their  neigh« 
urs,  are  mnumerable;  and  the  same 
)Ience  has  been  used  M;ain8t  every  per- 
n  engaged  in  trade  or  any  kind.  Out 
these  extraordinary  rights  arises  as  ex* 
lordinary  a  crime,  which  is  called  the 
crime  of  monopoly,"  and  which  is  usu- 
y  imputed  to  the  class  of  merchants 
d.  wealthy  farmers,  or  in  general  to 
3se  who  are  termed  Egotists,  according 
the  definition  which  I  have  already 
ren  of  that  word.  A  monopolist  is  the 
ssessor  of  any  quantity  of  the  necessa- 
9  of  life,  beyond  the  exigency  of  his 
ily  subsistence.  Every  man  therefore, 
lose  circumstances  are  at  all  above  in* 
^ence,  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  mono- 
ly.  Whoever  happens  to  have  laid  up 
Y  quantity  of  the  articles  which  the  go- 
rnment  think  fit  to  require  for  their 
vice,  is  also  deemed  a  monopolist; 
18  every  farmer  whose  bams  and  gra- 
ries  are  not  empty;  every  merchant 
1  tradesman,  whose  warehouse  or  shop 
not  entirely  unprovided  with  goods, 
1st  be  subject  to  the  charge  of  mono- 


^  The  right  of  prehension  is  explained  by 
\  following  articles  in  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
nion : — <*  Ordered,  1st  That  the  commit- 
I  of  subsistence  and  supply  shall  exercise 
\  right  of  prehension  in  the  course  of  the 
^sent  day,  and  accordingly  shall  collect  to. 
:hcr  all  the  shoes  now  Ming  in  any  maga^ 
e,  warehouse,  manu&cture,  or  shop  what- 
ever. 2d.  All  such  shoes  shall  be  sent 
;hin  twenty  four  hours  to  the  armies  of  the 
public.  3d.  The  popular  societies,  and 
I  different  sections  are  invited  to  direct  the 
lerosity  of  the  dozens  towards  civic  gifts  of 
►es." 
:  VOL.  XXX.  J 


poly.*  This  ctimb  is  pumshed  dift» 
rently  according  to  the  enormity  of  the 
case ;  in  some  instances  the  puiushment 
is  imprisonmentf  attended  with  forfUtum 
of  property,  but  it  is  much  moos  lie*> 
quently  death.  With  such  theor^od 
maxims,  end  with  sudi  a  practical  ^s^ 
tern,  the  Convention  might  reasoHaMf 
have  expected  to  find  both  agrieuknre 
and  commerce  in  that  state  of  counter* 
revolutionary  peevishness  which  shoold 
suspend  every  mtfiufacture,  every  usefui 
art  of  industry,  and  every  honest  purgint 
of  skill  or  labour.  Thev  need  hot  hav^ 
sought  in  the  influence  of  the  mercantile 
government  of  England  (as  they  terai 
It)  an  efiect  which  is  the  natmul  and  ine^ 
vitabie  result  of  their  own  violence  and 
oppression.  But  cooclusions  of  more  im- 
portance to  our  present  deliberation  may 
be  drawn  from  thb  detail.  I  have  shown 
already,  that  by  the  forced  loan,  tftey 
have  efiectually  checked  d)e  progressive 
increase  of  commercial  capital ;  oy  the 
law  of  the  Maximum,  with  its  supple^ 
ment,  they  have  gone  a  step  farther,  and 
have  directly  seized  the  whole  commer- 
cial stock  of  the  country,  for  the  service 
of  the  current  year.  1  have  shown  al'« 
ready,  that  according  to  their  own  state- 
ments, and  to  the  very  natere  of  thmgs, 
their  extraordinary  expedients  of  finance 
eannot  be  renewed  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  their 
r^uiations  respecting  agriculture  and  in- 
ternal commerce,  cannot  be  contmued 
without  exhausting  the  country  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  rapid  operation 
of  every  part  of  this  system,  mav  be  seen 
in  the  eTOct  of  the  law  of  the  ^f  aximum, 
which  had  not  passed  more  than  a  month 
when  as  Barrere  states,  it  had  entirdy 
ruined  all  those  upon  whom  it  had 
been  effectually  executed,  and  had  m* 
creased  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
very  articles,  the'  price  of^ which  it  was' 
intended  to  reduce.  With  respect  to 
foreign  commerce,  it  may  be  considered 


*  An  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  of 
monopoly  may  be  formed  from  a  few  parti- 
cular instances :  a  wine  merchant  is  denounc- 
ed for  having  S,000  bottles  of  wine  in  his  cel- 
lars ;  he  is  imprisoned,  and  Ihey  are  put  into 
a  state  of  prehension  for  the  public  use.  A 
female  citizen  is  denounced  for  having  a  large, 
stock  of  sugar  and  coffee  in  her  possession ; 
the  agents  of  government  order  it  to  be  put 
into  circulation,  and  accordingly  it  is  sold  by 
auction  for  the  profit  of  the  treasury,  and  slie 
is  sent  to  the  prison  of  St  Pelagi(^QQ[^ 
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as  nearlj  annihikted.  The  exportation 
of  all  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  law 
of  the  Maximum  (in  which  are  included 
all  the  principal  articles  of  the  French 
export  trade)  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
Wnatever  foreign  commei'ce  now  exists, 
is  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  ^orem- 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
armies,  and  of  postponing  that  distress 
for  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  now 
threatens  every  part  of  France.  When 
we  recollect,  that  one->third  of  the  total 
collective  income  of  the  individuab  of 
France  is  stated  to  arise  from  commerce, 
we  may  judge  what  a  blow  has  been  given 
to  the  resources  of  the  government,  by 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  interests  of 
commerce,  both  internal  and  foreign. 
Such  is  the  system  established  upon  the 
ruins  of  every  right  of  property,  and  of 
every  foundation  of  general  opulence, 
by  which  the  Revolutionary  government 
have  hitherto  procured  their  revenue,  and 
maintained  and  supplied  their  numerous 
armies.  It  remains  to  be  considered  by 
what  applications  of  terror  this  system 
has  been  enforced.  Among  the  most  sa- 
cred rights  of  a  free  people,  and  the  most 
essential  maxims  of  justice,  are,  the  right 
of  personal  freedom,  and  the  maxim  that 
no^  person  should  be  punished  without 
being  heard.  These  rights  were  guaran- 
teed to  the  people  in  France  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  10th  of  August,  1793. 
IndeQance,  however,  of  that  constitution, 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  punishment 
upon  mere  suspicion,  the  most  vexatious 
and  odious  instruments  of  despotic  power, 
have  been  employed  by  the  Revolutio- 
nary government,  with  a  violence  sur- 
imssing  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  most 
rigorous  tyrannies  that  have  ever  afflicted 
mankind.  They  have  formally  and  openly 
abolished  every  trace  of  personal  liberty 
in  France  by  a  single  law,  which  requires 
no  other  comment  than  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  itself.  Barrere,  in  a 
report  from  the  committee  of  public  wel- 
fare, explains  the  principle  and  (rf)ject  of 
this  law,  he  says,  <<  The  quality  of  mercy  is 
the  first  sacrifice  which  a  good  republican 
owes  to  bis  country.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  revolutionary  vigour  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  institution,  terrible  indeed,  but, 
necessary,  an  institution,  which  has  been 
the  salvation  of  France,  has  been  dissemi- 
nated throughout  all  the  sections  and  all 
the  municipalities,  I  mean  the  law  for  the 
arrest  of  suspected  persons.  The  keen 
and  piercing  eye  of  jealous  liberty  has 
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been  fixed  upon  everjr  citizen^  has  peas^ 
Orated  into  every  fiunil^,  and  pervaded 
every  habitation.  Public  opinion,  whid 
is  formed  upon  the  review  of  iimumenMe 
transactions  of  various  kinds,  whidt  hswe 
passed  at  all  the  periods  of  the  Revob> 
tion,  firom  its  coomiencemeDk  down  t» 
the  present  time  —  PubUc  opinion  ki 
marked  out  the  persons  who  ought  to  bi 
suspected,  and  they  have  aocordingh 
fallen  under  the  severity  of  the  ui. 
Birth,  prejudices  of  pride,  and  habits  of 
aristocracy  have  marked  out  every  reoH 
nant  of  the  gentry  of  France  as  s 
just  object  of  suspicion.  The  useless,  if 
not  dangerous  nature  of  their  occupatiQa; 
their  illicit  gains,  their  confidential  con- 
cern in  ftie  pecuniary  a&irs  of  fbrdgnen, 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  the  arrest  of 
the  whole  class  of  bankers.  Their  cniel 
speculations,  their  contempt  for  assignatS) 
their  sordid  attachment  to  their  own  in- 
terest, have  estranged  all  merchants  fiwa 
their  fellow  citizens;  they,  therefore,  fens 
another  class  of  suspected  persona:  The 
relations  of  emigrants,  those  who  hare 
aided  them  in  tl^ir  escape,  those  whom 
nature  and  the  ties  of  blood  have  made 
the  necessary  accomplices  of  all  their 
sentiments  of  hatred  or  affection,  all 
these  are  equally  obnoxious  to  suspicion 
All  the  clergy  who  have  refused  the  con- 
stitutional oath,  and  who  think  that  all  it 
lost  because  their  trade  is  become  uae1e»t: 
all  the  ancient  magistrates ;  all  thoae  who 
have  been  bred  to  the  profe6ai<»  of  tbt 
law,  are  destmed,  by  their  habits  and 
interests,  to  people  the  public  prisons. 
These  are  the  classes  of  society  which  are 
sentenced  at  once  without  beine  heard; 
these  are  the  professions  whi^  carry 
their  condemnation  with  them ;  these  are 
the  natural  connexions  of  parentage  and 
affection  which  it  is  the  dutv  of  &  lav 
to  strike  without  trial  and  without  mercy. 
Let  us  banish  all  compassion  firom  our 
bosoms !  Oh  what  innumerable  mischief 
may  be  produced  by  a  false  sentiment  of 
pity !  Shall  not  a  few  slaves  of  monarchy 
sacrifice  some  moments  of  their  useless 
and  inactive  liberty  ftM:  the  salvation  of 
the  republic  ?  they  shall  be  taught  to  love 
liberty  by  suffering  a  long  confinement ; 
this  is  true  humanity ;  for  this  is  the  only 
speedy  and  effectual  method  of  finishing 
all  our  calamities,  of  completing  the  re* 
volution,  and  of  establishing  the  Republic 
on  an  immovable  foundation.  Thus  this 
great  and  firee  Republic  shall  draw  new 
strength  and  vigour.^ot  onlf  from  the 
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iHunber  of  her  defenders  on  the  frontier, 
but  from  the  number  of  her.  enemies  im- 
prisoned within  her  bosom;  and  the 
libertj  of  the  people  shall  grow  and  flou- 
rish amidst  crowded  camps  and  overflow- 
ing iraols," 

j[  naTe  quoted  this  fuissionate  invective 
aeainst  mercy  and  justice  for  the  purpose 
of  apprizing  you  of  the  general  ideas  of 
the  la^slators  of  France  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  personal  liberty;  I  will  now  read 
to  you  the  law  itself  which  passed  on  the 
17th  of  September.    «  1.   Immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  present  de- 
cree,  all  suspected  persons  wno  shall  be 
found  witliin  the  territory  of  the  republic 
and  who  are  yet  at  large,  shaJl  be  put 
into  a  state  of  arrest.    Those  shall  be 
deemed  suspected  persons— 2.  Who  b^ 
their  connexions  or  relationship,  by  their 
discourses  or  writings,  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  partisans  of  tyranny  and  fe- 
deralism, and  enemies  of  hbert^.  S.  Who 
have  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or 
who  cannot  prove  the  discharge  of  their 
civic  duties.   4.  Those  to  whcmi  certifi- 
cates of  civism  have  been  refused.    5. 
Public  officers  dismissed  or  suspended  by 
the  Convention.  6.  Such  of  the  nobility, 
husbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  sons  and 
daughters,  brothers  or  sisters,  or  agents  of 
the  emigrants,  as  have  not  constant^  mani- 
fested their  attachment  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. 7.  Those  who  have  emigrated  be- 
tween July  1st,  1789,  and  the  publication 
of  the  law  of  the  8th  of  April,  1792,  al- 
though   they  may  have    returned   into 
France  within  or  before,  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  that  tew.  8.  The  Committees 
of  Superintendance,  or  the  Revolutionary 
Committees  appointed  in  their  stead  by 
the  Convention,  or  by  its  commissioners, 
in  the  several  departments,  are  to  make 
lists  of  all  the  suspected  persons  within 
the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
to  is^ue  warrants  of  arrest,  and  to  seal 
up  their  papers.    9*  Arrested  persons  are 
to  be  permitted  to  take  such  part  of  their 
funuture  into  prison  with  them  as  may  be 
of  absolute  necessity.     10.  They  are  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  guard.    11. 
Civil  and  criminal  tribunals  may  detain, 
as  suspected  persons,  those  whose  indict- 
menti  nave  been  thrown  out  by  the  juries 
of  accusation  previous  to  trial,  and  those 
who  shall  have  stood  their  trial  and  have 
been  acquitted." 

In  addition  to  these  precise  definitions 
•f  luspected  jpersons  by  the  fourth  article 
of  the  iaW|  aU  those  to  whom  certificates 


of  civism  shall  have  been  refused,  are  in- 
cluded within  that  description.    The  cer- 
tificates of  civism  are  granted  or  refused 
at  Paris  at  the  discretion  of  the  munici- 
pality ;  and  on  the  10th  of  October  1793, 
*'  The  procureur  of  the  Commons  of  Paris 
reports  to  the  council  general  the  charac- 
terestic  marj^s  and  signs  by  which  the 
council  may  recognize  suspected  personsi 
and  those  to  whom  certificates  or  civism 
ou^ht  to  be  refused.''     These  characte- 
ristic marks  and  signs  include  so  large  a 
description  of  persons,  that  if  a  amilar  re- 
gulation were  to  be  enforced  in  any  coun« 
try,  or  in  any  assembly,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  possible  case  which  mi^htnot 
be  brought  undersome  oneof  thearUcles  of 
this  exposition  of  the  law  ,*  for,*  Sir,  you  will 
observe,  that   1.  <^  All  Uiose  who  check 
the  enei^  of  the  people,  and  embarrass 
the  proceedings  of  popular  assemblies,  by 
artful  speeches,  turbulent  cries,  and  me- 
naces are  suspected,  and  to  be  arrested.  2» 
Those  who«  with  more  prudence,  talk  mys- 
teriously of  the  calamities  of  the  country, 
lament  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
are  always  ready  to  spread  bad  news  with 
an  affectation  of  regret.     S.  Tliose  who 
change  their  language  and  conduct  accord- 
ing to  events.     4.  Those  who  pity  the 
greedy  farmers  and   merchants   against 
whom  the  law  is  compelled  to  take  efiec- 
tual  measures.    5.  Tnbse  who  talk  of  li- 
berty,'but  visit  the  late  nobility,  the  coun- 
ter Revolutionary  clergy,  the  aristocracy^ 
the  feuillants,  and  the  moderates,  and  ap- 
pear to  take  an  interest  in  their  fate.    6. 
'Iliose  who  have  taken  no  active  part  ia 
the  revolution,  and  who  plead,  in  their 
exculpation,  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  of 
patriotic  gifts,  or  their  services,  either  in 
person  or  by  substitute,  in  the  national 
guard.  7«  Those  who  have  received  the 
Republican  constitution*  with  indifference 
ana  have    declared  false    apprehensions 
respecting  its    duration    and    establish- 
ment 8.  Those  who  have  done  nothing 
for  or  against  liberty.   9.  Those  who  neg- 
lect   their    attendance    in    the    popular 
assemblies,  under  pretence  of  being  un- 
able to  speak  in  public,  or  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  care  of  their  own  affiiirs.  10. 
Those  who  speak  with  contempt  of  the  es- 
tablished authorities,   of  the  emblems  of 
the  law  of  the  popular  assemblies,  or  of 
the  defenders  or  liDerty.*'t 

*  The  Constitution  had  actually  been  sus- 
pended when  these  resolutipns  passed, 
f  It  appears  that  the  virtue  of  civism  hal 
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AB  Ui«ie»  Sr,  are  to  be  committed  to 
safe  custody,  and  detained  in  priaoBuntS 
the  peace.    By  the  last  aitide  of  tbe  law, 
a  class  of  persons  is  included,  very  incon- 
siderable indeed  in  mimber,  but  which  one 
Boigbt  suppose  to  be  exempt  from  suspi- 
CHoa  even  under  all  the  vigilance  and  jea- 
toisy  of  a  revolutionary  government;   I 
mean  those  that  have  been  acquitted  by 
the  previous  jury  of  accusation,  or  who 
have  been  declared  innocent  after  a  regu- 
lar and  solemn  trial.    By  refeesnce  to  the 
daily  lists  which  are  published  of  crimt* 
nala  condemned  or  acquitted  by  the  revo« 
lutiooary  tribunals,  I  find,  that  iai  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  very  few  who 
have  the  mtune  to  escape  death,  are  de« 
tained  in  prison  as  suspected  persons,  upon 
the  mere  requisition  of  the  public  accuser. 
This  is  the  perfection  of  tyranny.     It  is 
not  enough  to  dt  prive  men  of  their  liberty 
without  adleginsany  specific  crime  against 
f}iem»  and  without  admitting  them  to  a 
hearing ;   but  even  after  they  have  been 
heard  and  declared  innocent,  they  are  still 
,  Subjected  to  penalties  which  belong  only 
to  convicted  guilt.    By  di&rent  laws  and 
regulations  several  other  classes  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  suspected  persons; 
such  as  those,  who  disobey  the  requisitions 
kid  on  their  property,  those  labourers  or 
workmen  who  disobey  the  requisitions  laid 
en  their  manual  labour,  those  who  have 
shut  up  their  shops  or  warehouses  on  ac- 
count of  the  reduced  price  of  goods  under 
the  law  of  the  Maximum;    and  lastly, 
"  those  who  keep  the  day  heretofore  cal- 
led Sunday/'     Ihese  laws  were  executed 
with  such  activity,  that  not  only  all  the  pri- 
sons weresoon  crowded  with  suspected  per- 
sons  but  the  churches  and  deserted  places 
of  the  nobil  ity  and  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
were  converted  to  the  same  useful  pur- 
pose.    On  the  15th  of  September,  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  law,  the  total 
number  of  prisoners  confined  at  Fsxis  was 
29O2O ;    at  the  latter  end  of  December  it 
was  5,000 ;  and  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  executions,  it  is  still  rapidly  in- 
creasing. This  unparalleled  oppression  has 

never  been  very  accurately  defined,  although 
the  want  of  it  subjects  nieo  to  the  loss  of 
their  liberty.  One  instance  will  serve  to  shew 
the  manner  in  which  cerlificates  of  civism  are 
granted  and  refused  ajt  Paris.  A  certificaie  of 
civism  was  refused  to  Palissot,  a  dramatic 
author,  fur  having  ridiculed  J.  J.  Rousseau  in 
a  comedy ;  it  was  granted  to  him  some  time 
after,  on  his  proving  that  be  had  praised  Rous- 
aeaum  other  works* 
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been  extended  with  equal  severity  over  tM 
the  provinces ;   the  letters  from  the  cob- 
missioners  of  the  Conventian    are  filled 
with  expressions  of  self  applause,  and  ^ 
congratulation  tothe  CoaveaUon,  upoiitbe 
increasing  number  of  state  pris6ner$  intibe 
several  departments.    One  of  the  cxmuks- 
sioners  writes,  in  the  most  triumphapttaac 
from  Rochefort :  «  The  ennpire  of  liberty 
is  established ;  the  prisons  begin  to  fill  m 
every  part  of  this  neighbourhood.'*     De- 
mont,  commissioner  from  the  ConvcntioB 
in  the  departments  of  La    Sonmie  smd 
Pas-de-Calais,    informs     that    aisemhiy, 
<«  that  he  had  harangued  the  people  ai 
Peronne  with  a  dagger  in  one  band  and  a 
torch  in  the  other ,  and  had  threatened  to 
declare  the  whole  town  in  a  state  of  lebei- 
Uon,  if  all  the  people  did  not  aid  him  in  ^ 
arrest  of  suspected  persons  ;  and  tha  he 
had  caused  tiie  suspected  persons  arrested 
in  that  town  to  be  brought  before  him  in 
•  forty  "four  carts  on  their  way  to  their  res- 
pective prisons.'*      This  letter  fmmiabes 
us  with  some  idea  of  the  numbers  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  liberty  n  the 
provinces.     Camille  Desmoulins,  a  person 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  secieta  of 
.  the  revolutionary  government,  calculates 
that  the  total  numl^r  of  suspected  peraoas 
arrested  all  over  France  between  the  17th 
of  September,  1793.  and  tbe  beginning  of 
January  1794',  was  not  less  than  two  hun* 
i  dred  tliousand,  and  his  statement,  which 
'  appears  consistent  with  the  genoal  cir« 
'  cumstances  of  the  case,  has  never  been 
contradicted,  although  he  has  since  fiUkn 
into  disgrace  with  his  party  on  account 
>  of  the  fret  dom  of  his  animadversions  upon 
;  their  conduct.      The  unfortunate  pecsoos 
!  thus  confined  receive  such  a  treatment  as 
'■  might  be  expected  from   the  despicable 
character  of  the  Jacobin  fitction.      The 
tyranny  exercised  under  the  orders  of  Ro- 
,  bespierre  and  his  associates  has  uniformly 
been  as  minute  and  unmanly  in  every  stu- 
dious refinement  of  cruelty*  and  vexatioo 
'  by  which  the  suferings  of  helpless  indivi- 
duals  could  be  aggravated,  as  it  has  been 
audacious  and  violent  in  the  subversioo  of 
all  the  most  important  rights,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  ail  the  most  valuable  inte- 
rests, of  the  collective  body  of  the  people. 
A  single  circumstance  wiil  illustrate  this 
observation.      On  the  16th  of  November, 
Levasseur,  a  member  of  the  Conrention, 
enters  that  assembly  in  great  heat :  he  says, 
*<  I  am  just  returned  from  Chantilly^  here- 
tofore in  times  of  slavery  the  palace  of  tbe 
fiunily  of  Cooda^  but  now  under  the  reign 
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of  libefty  co&vtrled  into  a  anton^Miue 
for  the  detention  of  suBpecTed  persons:  I 
•aw  the  kitchen  of  those  arrested  gentle- 
snen,  and  I  was  scaodaliaed  at  the  prepa- 
rations makins  for  their  entertaiament.  It 
would  seem  that  those  gentlemen,  not  ex- 
pecting  to  live  long,  were  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  their  time ;  all  the  ej^gs, 
butter,  suffar^  and  cofte,  in  the  neign- 
bourhood  had  been  forestalled  and  mono- 
polized for  the  use  of  those  sentlemen,    I 
immediately  represented  tnis  enormoue 
abuse  to  the  rerolutionary  commtttee  of 
the  village ;    the  wh<^  committee  shared 
my  just  indigaationy  and  we  concerted 
measurea  together  for  an  efiectual  reform 
of  this  abominahfe  luxury*     We  ordered 
that  for  the  future  the  food  of  those  gen- 
tlemen thould  be  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind ;  that  no  distinctioo  of  persons  should 
be  observed ;  and  that  all  the  prisoners  of 
whatever  quality  or  description,  should  be 
put  upon  the  same  common  and  fraternal 
regimen/'    The  Convention  approves  this 
Republican  order,  and  decrees,  <<  that  the 
food  of  the  persons  detained  in  the  differ^ 
eat  prison-houses  shall  be  frugaK  and  the 
same  for  all,  the  rich  paying  fer  tlie  poor.** 
In  consequence  of  this  decree,  suspected 
persons  are  compelled  to  eat  with  their 
servants,  and  their  property  is  iadiscrtmi- 
nately  applied  to  defray  the  common  ex- 
penaes  or  the  whole  prison.     On  the  20th 
of  December,  when  (to  use  the  words  of 
l^rrere)  the  jealous  eye  of  liberty  had 
penetrated  into  every  family,  and  per- 
^vaded   every  habitation;    when   the   in- 
flexible severity^  and  the  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity of  the   delegates  of  freedom  had 
peopled  the  dungeons  of  every  priaon ; 
an    humble   petition    was  presented  at 
Che  bar  of   tne  Convention  hj   several 
women,   the  relatioas,    the  wives,    the 
children,  and  the  parents  of  persons  con^ 
fined  upon  suspicion,  implonng  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  trial,  if  any  crime 
thould  be  imputed  to  their  charge;    or,  if 
not,  that  they  might  be  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  or  liberty,  the  common  right  of 
all  who  have  not  transgressed  the  laws. 
The  petitioners  were  sharply  nepriesanded 
by  the  president,  who  told  them,  ^  that 
the  Convention  had  been  alresdy  toomer- 
d&l)  ibat  it  had  departed  from  Uie  ancient 
models  of  republican  severity,  for  that  in 
all  the  republics  of  antiouity  suspected 
pessons  were  not  merely  imprisoned^  but 
pat  to  death.**    However,  a  new  decree  is 
proposed  by  Robespierre,  in  a  speedi,  in 
HMch  he sMoanrimadwrta  upoa  t^jS  mii»- 


condnct  of  these  indvic  w«nen,who  cooM 
listen  to  the  voice  of  nature,  and  to  the 
cry  of  blood  when  the  liberty  of  their 
country  was  at  stake.  The  decree  en- 
acts, '*  that  a  secret  commission  coasist- 
inff  of  two  members  of  the  committees  of 
pm>lic  wel&re  and  of  seneral  safety,  shall 
be  appointed  to  consider  of  the  means  of 
restoring  to  liberty  any  patriots  who,  by 
accident,  may  have  been  imprisoned  with 
the  aristocrats.  The  commissioners  are 
to  exercise  their  functions  with  all  neces- 
sary severity,  and  are  to  be  peculiarly  cau- 
tious not  to  enervate  the  energy  of  the  re- 
volutionary measures.  The  names  of  these 
commissioners  are  to  be  kept  secret  from 
the  public^  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
solicitations :  and  they  are  to  dischai^  no 
person  frmn  prison  without  the  autho^* 
fftty  of  the  two  committees  of  puMc 
welfiure  and  general  safety.**  — .  On  the 
S6th  of  December,  Barrere  makes  the 
report  mhkh  I  have  already  quoted  to 
the  House:  and  he  moves  in  the  name 
of  the  committee  of  public  we^re, 
that  five  members  in  place  of  two 
should  be  appointed  for  the  same  ptnr- 
pose,  diould  assemble  twice  every  day, 
and  should  decide  summarily  on  all  cases 
of  anrest,  without  reference  to  the  com* 
mittees.  In  other  respects  Barrere*s  de- 
cree is  perfi^ly  conformable  to  the  spi- 
rit of  Robespierre's ;  neither  the  secrecy 
of  the  commission  nor  the  recommenda- 
tion of  severity  being  in  any  degree  al- 
tered. But  even  this  decree  appears  too 
mild  not  only  toRobespierrebut  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Convention.  Robespierre  ob- 
jects to  it,  as  being  of  the  most  aangetous 
tendency,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  that  which  had  already  passed  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  motion.  He  says  *'  It 
would  be  a  great  prejudice  to  the  state  to 
absorb  the  energy  of  five  members  of  the 
Convention,  by  employing  them  indecidii^ 
upon  the  innumerable  complaints  which 
they  would  receive  from  all  parts  of  the 
Republic,  where  all  the  prisons  were  filled 
with  persons  arrested  on  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion. His  own  plan  was  more  simple,  and 
without  any  inconvenience ;  it  did  not  re- 
quire diat  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Con- 
vention dtt>uld  be  exclusively  occupied  by 
the  complaints  of  prisoners ;  two  members, 
in  their  leisure  moments,  whenever  cir- 
qunstances  might  happen*  to  permit,  with- 
out exposing  memseivea  to  impottuoity, 
might  nave  discovered  the  small  number 
of  pajtriots  who  pciftaps  might  be  found  in 
eoxifinement  with  the  aristecmts.  ^  these 
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meanB  the  committee  of  general  lafety 
would  not  haTe  wasted,  in  listeniBg  to  the 
solicitations  of  bad  citiaens,  that  time  so 
precious  to  the  caose  of  liberty."  He 
adds,  **  that  the  new  decree  is  dangerous, 
because  under  favour  of  it,  liberty  might 
possibly  be  granted  to  some  aristocrats." 
What  then  was  to  be  done  between  these 
contending  motions  ?  The  Convention  is 
embarrassed ;  they  perceive  at  last  that 
their  embarrassment  arises  from  an  excess 
of  mistaken  clemency  in  theirfirstproceed- 
ing.  They  immediately  resume  the  seve- 
rity of  free  republicans.  Tliey  repeal  the 
decree  of  Robespierre,  reject  the  motion 
of  Barrere,  and  refer  the  unfortunate  peti- 
tioners to  those  very  committees  of  whose 
tyranny  they  complained. 

Since  this  proceeding,  it  appears  that 
the  Convention  has  endeavoured  to  draw 
a  revenue  from  the  victims  of  its  tjrranny, 
who  are  called  suspected  persons.  A  pro- 
position has  been  refened  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  on  the  motion  of 
Danton,  for  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  all  susoected  persons ;  and  the 
property  of  all  the  parents  of  emigrants 
under  dEetendon  has  been  confiscated  pro- 
visionally, until  they  can  give  proof  that 
the^  have  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  the 
emigration  of  their  children.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  France  are  animated  with  an  enthu- 
aiastic  zeal  for  liberty,  what  must  be  their 
temper  of  mind,  when  they  constantly 
behold  the  miserable  spectacle  of  200,000 
persons  arrested  upon  no  specific  charge, 
.condemned  without  trial,  and  deprived 
.of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  personal 
fireedom  upon  the  vague  and  equivocal 
suggestions  of  indefinite  suspicion?  The 
specious  title  of  a  free,  united,  and  indivi- 
sible republic, .  cannot  deceive  a  great  na- 
tion su&rin^  under  the  weight  of  practi- 
cal oppression,  and  distracted  by  the 
jealous  policy  of  a  desperate  faction. 
Unless  we  can  agree  with  Barrere,  that 
justice  executed  in  mercy  is  incompatible 
with  the  vigour  t>f  a  well-ordered  state; 
that  the  strength  of  a  free  government  is 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  state  pri- 
soners; and  that  to  people  the  prisons,  is 
to  give  the  best  pledge  of  popular  liberty, 
we  must  conclude  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  France  at  this  moment 
anxiously  desires  the  destruction  of  the 
present  system  of  government,  as  the 
only  means  of  rescuinjg  their  relations  and 
friends  from  the  miseries  of  immasonment, 
as  well  as  of  securing  thenasefves  against 
similar  oppression* 
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But  these  vioktibns  of  Ae  liberty  of 
the  subject  will  appear  as  bcU  c»f  cle- 
mency, when  compared  with  the  dak 
murders  and  .massacres  which  oomiMHe 
that  sanguinary  and  mercilesa  syBtem  ca- 
titled  by  the  revolutionary  govemmeot 
the  administration    of   cnminai  joatn 
When  Robespierre  and  his  facUon  bc^ 
to  gain  an  ascendancy  in  the  Conventioa, 
one  of  their  first  measures  was,  to  oed 
an  extraordinary  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
state  crimes:  a  tribunal  which  might  serve 
them  in  the  first  instance  to  acquiie  power 
by  the  murder  of  their  adversariest  and 
eventually  might  enable  them  to  nwinlam 
it  bv  similar  outrages.    The  fiffst  mentiaQ 
of  this  dreadful  institution  struck  Uie  Con- 
vention itself  with  consternation  and  hor- 
ror.   Prophecies    were    uttered;,    «4uch 
have  since  been  fulfilled,  that  this  iostra- 
ment  of  destruction  would  soon  be  tuned 
against  the  representatives  of  the  jpeople; 
and  Vergniaux,  who  has  since  ralkn  s 
victim  to  that  relentless  tribunal,  dedared 
that  he  and  his  whole  party  would  prefer 
death  upon  the  spot,  to  any  share  m  the 
formation  of  so  formidable  an  engine  of 
tyranny;  but  Danton  decided  the  Con- 
vention ;  he  contended,  *<  that  a  revofai* 
tionary  government    could  not    subsist 
without  some  representative  of  the  Su- 
preme Tribunal  of  the  vengeance  of  dw 
people;    that    the  institution  proposed 
would  be  a  proper  substitute  tor  those 
tribunals  whicn  the  people  had  formed  in 
the  moment  of  their  ungovernable  fury ; 
that  the  people  would  not  have  committed 
the  massacre  of  the  9nd  of  September, 
if  an  exfraordinary  tribunal  had  then  ex- 
isted."   He  concluded  with  these  remark- 
Me  words:    <<We  must  employ  grest 
means  to  accomplish  dreadful  ends ;  we 
must  establish  an  extraordinary  criminsl 
code,  and  we  must  seek  for  its  principles 
beyond  the  pale  of  civil  society.    Let  us 
be  terrible  ourselves,  in  order  to  save  tke 
people  the  necessity  of  being  so."    Thus 
was  the  extraordinary  tribunal  created 
expressly  to  save  the  people  the  labour 
of  massacre,  and  to  perpetuate,  by  a  legal 
institution  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
state,    those  scenes  of  blood,  of  which, 
even  the  principal  .actors  in  them  have 
never  yet  ventured  to  speak  opeidy  with- 
out the  affectation  of  r^ret.    The  &- 
vourite  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people   (the  source  of  evenr  calamity 
which  they  are  dooqned  to  su&r),  affixrds 
an  equal  facility   for  the  .violation  of 
liberty^  and  for  the  destruction  of  lifOi 
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'n  conformity  to  that  pernicious  doctrine, 
;riininal  justice  in  France  now  presents 
he    iniajge  of  the  soyereiffn  people  em*- 
>1oyed  in  the  exercise  of  the  combined 
>rerogatives  of  insurrection  and  massacre, 
ind  is  assimilated  both  in  form  and  spirit 
;o  those  tribunals  of  murder,  ^ich  oeld 
heir  session  in  the  prison  of  the  abbey 
>n  the  memorable  night  of  the  2&d  of 
September.    Under  the  decree  constttut- 
Jig  the  extraordinary  tribunal,  the  judges 
^e  named  by  the  authority  of  the  Con* 
rention,  and  are  removable  at  pleasure. 
A.  permanent  jury  is  named  by  the  Con- 
tention .  for  each  division  of  the  tribunal, 
Boid  the  commission  of  the  jury  is  nearly 
of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  judge. 
The  crimes  of  which  this  court  is  to  tiuce 
cognizance,  are  described  by  the  origi- 
nal decree  in  these  general  terms :  ''Every 
counter-revolutionary  enterprise,  every  at- 
tempt  against  liberty,  equality,  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  republic,  and  the 
internal  or  external  safety  of  the  state; 
every  conspiracy  tending  to  restore  mo- 
narchy, or  to  establish  any  other  autho- 
rity dangerous  to  liberty,  equality,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.'     All  these 
indefinite    crimes    are   punishable   with 
death,  and  forfeiture  of  property.    The 
forms  of  proceeding  are  subjected  to  no 
restraint  or  rule.      The   court  is  em- 
powered to  found   its   judgments  upon 
any  evidence,  however  vague,  suspicious, 
or  even  from  its  nature  incompetent ;  or, 
to  use  the  words  of  Lindet  ^the  person 
who  proposed  the  original  motion),  **  The 
judges    may   satisfy   themselves  of  the 
guilt  of  the  criminal  by  every  possible 
means."     The  established  practice  is,  to 
interrogate  the  prisoner  botn  secretly  and 
publicly,  and  to  make  use  of  his  own  tes- 
timony against  himself.    From  this  court 
there  is  no  appeal,  excepting  the  Conven- 
tion should  think  fit  by  an  arbitrary  inter- 
ference to  over-rule  its  proceedings.    The 
founders  of  this  tribunal  have  employed 
it  for  the  accomplishment  of  two  objects ; 
first,  as  a  party  engine,  to  extinguish,  by 
violence,  the  spirit  of  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence rising  in  every  part  of  the  re- 
public   against    their   crimes:    and   se- 
condly, as  a  source  of  revenue  to  procure 
money  and  goods  by  the  murder  of  opu- 
lent bankers  and  merchants,  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  property. 

With  the  first  view,  numberless  persons 
have  been  executed  for  incivic  or  counter- 
revolutionary words,  and  for.  discourses, 
or  writings  tending  to  provoke  the  resto- 


noion  either  of  monarchy,  or  of  any  other 
authority  in  any  degree  dangerous  to  the 
sovereignty  or  the  people,  or  in  other 
words,  to  the  soverei^ty  of  the  Jacobin 
faction:  these  executions  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  gentlemen,  clergy,  or 
persons  of  property ;  numbers  in  the  in* 
ferior  classes  of  tHe  people  have  suffered 
death  for  mere  loose  conversation:  not 
only  emigrants,  but  even  the  family  or 
friends  of  an  emigrant  who  may  nave 
aided  and  assisted  mm  in  escaping  from  a 
country,  in  which  he  could  no  longer  re* 
mam  with  safety,  are  punishea  with 
death.  Many  parents,  wives,  and  children 
of  emigrants'have  been  executed,  for  hav« 
ing  obeyed  the  common  dictates  of  na« 
ture  by  relieving  the  urgent  distresses  of 
their  banished  relations:  and  bankers  have 
suffered  the  same  punishment  for  having 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  buainesa 
permitted  the  money  of  emi^ants  to  pasa 
through  their  hands.  To  circulate  mlse 
news,  or  to  give  any  impediment  by 
words,  or  otherwise  to  the  recruiting  of 
the  army  have  been  made  capital  crimes* 
Under  various  pretences  of  plots  agamst 
the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic, 
or  of  conspiracies  for  tne  establishment 
of  some  counter-revolutionary  audiorityi 
all  those  who  had  borne  any  distinguished 
part  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolu- 
tion together  with  the  whole  party  of  Bris- 
sot,  and  most  of  the  Executive  Council 
appointed  on  the  10th  of  August  179S, 
have  been  publicly  executed.  In  many 
cases  the  Convention  has  passed  against 
persons  of  this  description  acts  of  out- 
lawry, under  which,  whenever  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  any  criminal  tribunal, 
they  are  executed  without  even  the  form 
of  a  trial.  Within  the  course  of  six  or 
seven  months,,  from  fifty  to  sixty  general 
officers  have  been  executed  upon  various 
loose  and  indefinite  chiurges.  Brissot  sayS, 
that  if  Turenne  had  commanded  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Republic,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  condemned  by  the  extraordi- 
nary tribunal,  for  he  was  not  always  suc- 
cessful ;  every  defeat  would  have  exposed 
him  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery,  and 
every  victory  to  the  imputation  of  dan- 
gerous ambition. 

The  purpose  of  obtaining  revenue  is 
scarcely  attempted  to  be  disguised  in 
many  of  the  sentences  passed  by  these 
tribunals.  By  the  original  decree  a  power 
was  given  of  condemning  to  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation  any  persons  who 
should  be  convicted  of  crimes  no^nrevi- 
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outly  defined  by  law,  or  to  wUdt  no  8pe» 
cific  pimithnieiit  had  already  been  annex* 
•d ;  and  since  thai  time  a  law  haa  passed 
fof  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  all 
persons  under  sentence  of  transportation. 
The  tribunals  also  exercise  a  power  of  ar« 
bttrary  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  a  letter 
firom  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention 
at  Strasbourg  are  these  words:  **  The  re- 
volutionary tribunal  which  we  have  esta- 
bliMied  for  the  judgment  of  monopolists, 
stock-jobbers,  and  merchants,  who  will 
not  submit  therosdvas  to  the  price  fixed 
on  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  already 
made  several  useful  examples:  many  per- 
sons  have  been  condemned  to  pay  fines 
of  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  livres 
(of  two  or  four  thousand  pounds),  and  to 
sirfler  some  years  of  imprisonment.  A  few 
more  sentences  of  this  kind  are  wanting 
to  destroy  the  desire  of  gain,  which  is 
carried  to  a  scandalous  excess  in  this  com- 
mercial town ;  but  the  tribunal  spares  no- 
body, and  the  cause  of  liberty  will  pros- 
per.'  From  Bordeaux  a  regular  account 
was  transmitted  to  the  Jacobin  club  of  the 
sums  received  for  the  state  on  account  of 
persons  executed,  amounting  to  several 
millions  of  livres.  The  mayor  of  Bor- 
deaux was  beheaded  because  his  brilliant 
fortune  enabled  him  to  hold  an  even  hand 
between  the  two  contending  factions  in 
diatcity,  and  because  he  had  seconded 
aome  resolutions  of  the  popular  society 
established  there:  his  brilhant  fortune. 
Which  was  the  essence  of  his  crime,  was 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  {government  at 
P&ris.  An  account  was  given  to  the  Ja- 
cobins that  the  execution  of  two  Jews  of 
the  name  of  Rabas  at  Liboume,  had  pro- 
duced twenty-three  millions  of  livres, 
^about  a  million  sterline)  to  the  Repub<* 
lie ;  the  charge  against  them  was,  that  they 
had  lent  money  which  was  to  be  employ^ 
ed  in  raising  a  force  in  the  departments 
at  the  time  when  the  lives  of  the  majority 
of  the  Convention  were  threatened  at 
Paris  by  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  the  fac- 
tion now  exercising  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. Innumerable  instances  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  cited,  in  which  persons 
have  been  condemned  to  death  under  va- 
rious frivolous  pretences,  obviously  for 
the  purpose  or  seizing  their  property. 
The  mere  possession  of  a  large  property  is 
considered  as  a  crime,  and  is  distinctly  stat- 
ed to  be  so  by  Robespierre  himself  on  a 
remarkable  occasion;  I  mean  when  he 
prefers  an  impeachment  in  the  Jacobin 
dub  against  Anachanis  Clo^tz,  theorator 
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of  the  huffiip  raee«  Hedmgea  M< 
Cloots  ( as  he  styles  him  by  way  of  diagmce 
on  thai  occasion  ) ,  with  the  atrocioun  crime 
of  possessing  5,0(XM.  a  vear.  Upon  thi% 
Monsieur  Clootx  is  expelled  from  thedsfap 
has  since  been  expelled  from  the  nsacnibly, 
and  will  probably  expiate  the  ain  Q€hesa§ 
a  man  of  proocrty  by  the  forfeitiire  bock 
of  bis  life  ana  of  nis  estate. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  merdhsmta,  as  I 
have   already  observed  in   defining  the 
crime  of  monopoly,  is  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  committee  of  pubfic  weUaie,  or 
in  their  own  phrase,  pat  into  careaiatioa 
by  the  same  summaij  proceaa.    With 
what  severity  this  law  is  executed  we  mav 
judge  by  a  remarkable  instance  m  wfaica 
the  Convention  graciously  extended  iti 
mercy  to  a  criminal  convicted  of  monopolyt 
and  was  ao  elated  with  this  diatiagiudicd 
act  of  clemency,  as  to  expreas  a  desiit 
that  it  might  be  published  Uirooghout  all 
Europe,  in  order  to  confound  the  cocmiei 
of  France,  and  to  refute  the  calnmnwas 
diarges  which  had  been  drcuhrted  agamit 
the  justice,  humanity,  and  mildness  of  the 
criminal  courts  instituted  by  the  revda- 
tionary  government.     Gaudon,  a   wine 
merchant,  was  accused  of  not  havii^ 
written  over  his  door,  according  to  the  d^ 
rections  of  the  law,  the  quantitr  and  qual- 
ity of  the  wines  contained  in  nia  celttn ; 
he  was  coodenmed  to  death ;  but  it  ap 
peered  afterwards,  that  duting  hia  abaence 
from  his  house,  his  son  had  by  mistake 
omitted  to  nlace  over  his  father's  door  the 
regular  declaration  of  his  stock  in  trade; 
and  upon  this  the  Convention  pardoned 
the  convict.    Bv  the  very  terms  of  die 
pardon  it  is  evident,  that  every  man  who 
wilfully  omits  to  write  over  ms  door  the 
exact  amount  of  his  stock  in  trade  is  by 
law  to  suffer  death.    I  cannot  attribute  to 
the  revolutionary  government^  the  merit 
of  invention  in  this  particular  brandi  of 
their  system.     The  idea  of  drawing  re- 
venue from  fictitious  crimes  is  takoi  from 
governments  which  do  not  seem  to  funiidi 
the  best  models  of  imitation  for  a  Republic 
founded  on  the  natural  rights  of  man;  I 
mean  the  barbarous  tyrannies  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  whose  revenue  is  diiefiy  drawn 
from  the  sacrifice  of  the  liberties  and  lives 
of  their  subjects  under  the  pretence  of  si* 
leged  crimes,  imagined  merely  to  sene 
the  purpose  of  financial  resources;  herein 
again,  we  may  trace  the  near  connexion 
between  despotism  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.     The  sovereign  people  of 
France,  in  their  mad  caseer  of  poliocalb' 
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»erty,  suflfer  their  principles  of  reveoitte  to 
»e  derived  firom  the  very  spring  and  origin 
f  the  most  odious  civu  slavery;  and  Uie 
ational  treasury,  under  a  republican  and 
evolutionary  administration,  exhibits  a 
euthful  copy  of  the  slave  markets  of  Da- 
omey  and  Whydah.  By  adverting  more 
articularly  to  the  conduct  of  some  re- 
larkable  trials,  and  to  other  circumstan- 
es,  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  before  you 
[le  true  character  of  these  tribunals,  the 
anguinary  spirit  of  the  judges,  and  their 
pen  violation  of  all  the  rules  and  princi- 
tes  of  evidence  which  have  been  aevised 
>r  the  protection  of  innocence  by  the 
isdom,  justice,  and  humanity  of  free  and 
ivilized  nations.  Previous  to  the  trial  of 
Irissot  and  the  impeached  deputies  of  the 
lonvention,  Roussillon,  one  of  the  per- 
manent jury  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
oes  to  the  Jacobin  club,  and  having  com- 
lained  that  he  had  not  yet  enjoyed  the 
itisfaction  of  beholding  those  traitors  at 
le  feet  of  the  tribunal,  assures  the  club» 
lat  whenever  they  shall  be  brought  to 
leir  trialj  he  will  take  care  that  they  shall 
ot  escape ;  he  is  much  applauded  for  the 
atriotic  energy  of  this  declaration.  Dur- 
1^  the  trial  ot  the  deputies  a  letter  is  re- 
eived  by  the  Convention  from  the  judges 
f  the  extraordinary  tribunal  to  the  follow* 
ig  effect ;  **  the  deputies  whom  you  have 
ccused  have  now  been  five  days  upon 
leir  trial ;  and  only  nine  witnesses  have 
een  examined;  every  witness  delivers  a 
)ng  and  circumstantial  evidence ;  the  pri- 
oners  cross  examine  each  witness,  and 
flerwards  make  their  observations  upon 
be  evidence ;  this  produces  a  discussion 
rhich  is  much  protracted  by  the  loqua- 
ity  of  the  prisoners ;  this  trial  will  be 
ndless ;  we  have  already  given  you  suf- 
cient  proofs  of  our  activity  and  zeal  to 
xempt  us  from  any  suspicion  of  negli- 
:ence  or  delay ;  but  our  progress  is  ob- 
tructed  by  certain  formalities,  which  will 
t  once  vanish  before  the  authority  of  the 
egislature;  we  all  ask  ourselves  where- 
bre  any  witnesses  ?  The  Convention  and 
he  whole  people  of  France  accuse  the 
prisoners.  The  proofi  of  their  crimes  are 
evident ;  every  man  has  in  his  heart  the 
conviction  of  their,  guilt."  The  embar- 
assment  of  the  supreme  and  extraordi- 
uuy  criminal  court  wilt  no  doubt  appear 

0  a  British  House  of  Commons  to  be 
(uch  as  would  require  the  immediate  in- 
erference  of  the  legidature..  One  and 
nf  enty  men  on  trial  for  their  lives,  and  not 

1  man  but  desires  to  be  heard!  Justice 
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delayed,  and  in  danger  of  bemg  disap- 
pointed by  her  own  vain  and  idle  forms  I 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  representatives  of 
a  free  people  came  to  the  relief  of  these 
venerable  judges;  the  Convention  havine 
consulted  the  Jacobin  club,  its  approved 
counsellor  in  all  difficulties  and  dangers 
decreed,  that  <<  whenever  any  trial  should 
have  lasted  three  days,  the  judges 
should  call  on  the  jury  to  declare  whether 
their  consciences  were  sufficiently  enlight* 
ened  to  enable  them  to  ^ive  a  verdict ;  if 
the  jury  should  answer  m  the  affirmative^ 
whatever  misht  be  the  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, no  mrther  testimony  or  argument 
should  be  admitted,  and  the  Court  should 
immediately  give  judgment,  as  if  the  pri- 
soner had  regularly  closed  his  case.  To 
this  decree  was  added  another,  declaring 
that  the  extraordinary  criminal  tribunal 
should  from  that  moment  chanee  its  name, 
and  bear  the  honourable  title  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  and  that  in  the  confor- 
mity to  its  new  title  it  should  judge  all 
crimes  of  state  by  a  revolutionary  process," 
or  in  other  wordfs,  without  [formality  and 
without  evidence^-  These  laws  were  im^ 
mediately  dispatched  to  the  court  whea 
sitting  in  iudgment  on  the  deputies.  Tfie 
new  regulations  were  instantly  applied  to 
the  depending  trial;  the  evidence  was  sud- 
denly interrupted ;  the  prisoners  were  si- 
lenced ;  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
them;  and  tliey  were  hurried,  unheard 
and  undefended  to  the  public  scaffolds 
Th.e  most  just  objects  of  the  severity  of 
the  law,  when  denied  the  common  privi- 
lege of  a  fair  trial  and  of  a  free  def  ence^ 
will  move  the  compassion  of  mankind,  and 
will,  even  in  some  degree,  excite  the  same 
sentiments  which  naturally  attend  oppres- 
sed innocence.  Guilty  as  roost  of  these 
men  were  of  the  murder  of  their  sovereign,, 
guilty  as  they  all  were  of  that  wicked, 
conspiracy  which  contrived  the  massacre* 
of  the  lOtb  of  August,  and  which  produced 
the  massacre  of  the  2nd  of  September,  w& 
yet  forget  the  enormity  of  their  crimes  ia 
the  unmsguised  violence  of  their  condem- 
nation, and  our  indienation  is,  for  a  time  * 
at  least,  transferred  from  the  suffering: 
criminal,  to  the  murderous  judge.  What, 
then  shall  we  say  of  the  pretended  trial  or 
the  queen,  where  our  attention  is  with- 
drawn from  all  the  affecting  circumstances; 
of  her  unexampled  situation  by  the  flagr 
raat  iniquity  oi  that  unmanly  exerxuse  oC 
lawiess  power  ?  Her  sex,  her  exalted 
di^ty,  ner  protracted  and  unequalled^ 
misfortunes  are  all  forgotten  ia  the  outran 
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geous  penrersion  of  the  sacred  forms 
and  maxims  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
Throughout  all  that  diftgusting  scene,  from 
her  first  imprisonment,  to  the  hour  of  her 
murder,  while  we  trace  her  various  suffer- 
.  ings,  we  feel  for  the  cause  of  Justice  itself; 
a  cause  inseparably  united  with  the  secu- 
rity and  happiness  of  the  lowest  as  well  as 
of  the  highest  ranks  of  civil  society. 

The  Convention,  the  Jacobin  dub,  and 
all  the  agents  of  the  eovemment^  employ 
every  means  both  of  encouragement  and 
of  terror  to  exasperate  the  ferocity  of  the 
judges  and  juries  in  the  discharge  of  their 
dreadful  functions.  The  least  delay  of 
judgment  against  a  rich  or  unpopular 
criminal  produces  a  ferment  in  the  rege- 
nerated popular  societies,  and  amon^  all 
the  instruments  of  the  prevailing  faction; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  precipitate, 
corrupt,  and  sanguiniury  condemnation  is 
extolled  as  the  perfection  of  patriotic  zeal, 
and  the  model  of  republican  virtue.  The 
desire  of  shedding  human  blood  is  carried 


toeSaif  h  the  dmnioftf'  {^H9 

and  we  invited  him  to  dinner,  where  we 
delivered  into  his  hands  his  wmrrBBl  «f 
office,  and  poured  a  libation  over  it  Id 
honour  of  the  Republic ;  we  think  that  ia 
a  few  days  the  judges  will  put  lum  in  tfce 
way  of  giving  a  practical  proof  of  fais  pa- 
trotism.  To  this  patriot,  veho  haa  takei 
upon  himself,  with  so  much  generosity, 
the  trouble  of  executing  the  sentences  of 
the  revolutioaary  triboiml,  we  have  gim 
the  title  of  Avenger  of  the  people ;  and  to 
the  instrument  which  dehvera  as  ftom 
traitors,  that  of  the  Justice  of  tlie  peoph: 
this  title  is  inscribed  upon  the  gutDotme  in 
large  characters." 

The  zeal  of  some  of  these  oonnnisMoers 
has  carried  them  even  beyond- the  extra- 
vagance of  this  letter.  Wid»  a  strsufe 
mixture  of  ridiculous  phrenzj,  of  wantso 
impiety,  andofsavajge  crudty,  aflerharia^ 
profaned  the  established  symbols  of  ewen 
religion,  they  have  consecrated  the  instnl- 
ment  of  ignominious  death,  and  styling  it 
in  their  public  dispatches,  *<  Our  holy  no- 


to  such  a  passionate  excess,  that  in  die  let-  I  ther,  the  guillotine,"  have  thus  attribiiied 


ters  of  some  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Convention,  the  office  of  common  execu^ 
tioner  is  represented  as  an  eminent  dis- 
tinction,  and  a  primary  object  of  honour- 
able ambition.  From  Rochefort,  Lequinio 
and  Laienelot  write  a  letter  to  the  Cpn- 
vention  m  these,  words :  ^'  Behold  another 
triumph  of  morality ;  not  over  presbyte- 
rian  mummery,  for  that  exists  no  longer 
in  this  country,  but  over  a  prejudice  as 
absurd  and  as  deeply  rooted  m  the  minds 
of  men !  We  have  formed  here  a  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  upon  the  model  of  that  at 
Paris  ;  we  named,  of  our  own  authority, 
all  the  members  of  the  court,  excepting 
that  member  whose  duty  it  is  to  close  the 
proceedings,  we  mean  the  executioner; 
we  wished  to  leave  to  the  patriots  of  Ro- 
chefort the  glory  of  showing  themselves 
the  voluntary  avengers  of  the  Republic ; 
we  signified  the  vacancy  in  the  tribunal 
at  a  full  meeting  of  the  popular  society; 
the  citizen  Ance  cried  out  with  a  noble 
enthusiasm,  I  am  the  man  who  aspires  to 
the  honour  of  beheading  the  assassins  of 
the  country.  He  had  scarcely  time  to 
utter  these  words,  when  a  crowd  x>f  other 
patriots  pressed  forward  to  offer  themselves 
ibr  the  same  office,  and  they  all  anxiously 
solicited  to  be  at  least  indulged  with  the 
ftvour  of  behig  permitted  to  aid  the  fortu- 
iiate  candidate  in  the  discharge  of  his 
dutjr.  We  made  proclamation  that  the 
patriot  Ance  had  been  invested  with  the 
honourable  offibe  of  common  ezecutioii^i 


to  it  the  combined  character  of  parent 
and  tutelary  deity  of  the  Repubfic.  Ilie 
House  will  judge  what  must  be  the  adni* 
nistration  of  criminal  justice  in  Ranee, 
when  the  comntissioners  of  thelegidature 
encourage  contests,  *md  hold  pafauc  eke* 
tions  for  the  office  of  common  execu- 
tioner, admit  the  successful  candidate  to 
their  table,  join  with  him  in  toasting  sete* 
rity  to  the  judges,  and  sanctify  the  axe 
itself  as  an  object  of  filial  aftctioD,  and 
of  religious  veneration.  Tlie  spirit  sad 
practice  of  the  revolutionary  tritmnal  caa* 
not  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the 
words  of  Brissot,  uttered  a  few  days  be* 
fore  his  imprisonment.  He  says,  *■  It  ii 
a  tribunal  arbitrary  in  its  forms,  absard 
and  partial  in  its  proofs,  im'qaitous  in  ks 
judgments,  and  fit  to  make  one  regret  t&e 
bastiles  of  despotism." 

The  effiision  of  blood  at  Fans  has  been 
such,  that  not  less  than  a  ^onsand  exe- 
cutions have  taken  place  there  within  the 
course  of  six  months.  Tet  the  TengeaBGe 
and  avarice  of  the  government  is  so  fiff 
fix>m  being  satiated,  that  tiie  comtmV 
sioners  of  police  have  lately  acqtadnted 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  that  the  pt 
which  had  b^n  appropriated  fbrtfaeba* 
rial  of  the  unfortunate  TicCims  of  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal  was  neai^  lull,  and 
could  not  hold  above  some  sixty  more; 
they  theirefore  desire  immediate  authority 
to  dig  another,  to  previent  any  dahj  of 
justice*    i  cannot  nirbear  to  taank  in 
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this  phoei  that  during  the  whole  period 
when  all  the  power  and  autliority  of  go»> 
vernment  in  France  were  exercised  oy 
that  humane  and  benevolent  prmce>  whose 
innocent  blood  was  shod  on  the  scaffold, 
not  one  instance  is  to  be  found  of  an  exe* 
cutaon  for  a  state  crime  1 

But  the  tribunal  at  Paris,  although 
subdivided  into  four  sections,  could  not 
circulate  the  salutary  moven^ent  of  terror 
with  suiBcient  promptitude  and  effect  to 
the  extremities  of  the  Republic.     The 
guillotine  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  per* 
nument  activity  at  Paris;  tlie  in^nuity 
of  sealous  patriots  was  now  exercised  in 
doviaing  moans  for  propagating  the  use  of 
thia  favourite  engine  of  liberty,  and  va- 
rioua  mechanical  mventions  were  proposed 
with  a  view  to  provide  portable  axes,  and 
ao)bulatory  scaffolds.,   A  new  military 
ibrco  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  |)ersoos 
of  property,  under  the  title  of  a  revolu- 
tionar)[  army,  for  tlie  express  purpose  of 
traversing  every  department  of  the  llepub* 
lic>  and  of  suppressing  ever^r  symjptom  of 
a  counter-revolutionary  spirit.    To  each 
regiment  of  this  army  is  attached  a  corps 
olHiglU  armed  judges,  and  a  flying  guil- 
lotine.    I  copy  Uioir  own  expressions  s 
and  if  I  appear  to  treat  too  lightly  pro- 
ceedings calculated  to  inspire  indignation 
and  horror^  you  must  impute  it  to  the  pe- 
culiar genius  and  character  of  the  men 
of  whom  I  speak,  to  the  wild  extravagance 
of  tlieir  wickedness,  an4  to  the  levity 
whicK  is  always  mingled  witli  tlieir  most 
atrocious  crimes.    But  the  commissioners 
of  the  Convention  in  the  Western  De« 
partments  have  found  that  even  the  revo- 
lutionary laws  were  too  mild  in  tlieir  na- 
ture, and  too  slow  in  their  execution, 
to  accomplish  the  great  objects  whicli 
were  proposed  by  the  institution  of  tlio 
revolutionary  armjr*     Accordingly  tlioy 
decreed,  tliat  the  tribunal  attached  to  Uieir 
regiment,  should  be  both  military  and  re- 
volutionary, and  that  its  sentences  should 
be  ol*  a  mixed  quality,  partaking  of  the 
priudples  of  martial  law,  tempered  bv 
the  mud  sj>irii  of  that  humane  code  which 
was  substituted  by  Danton  in  place  of  the 
&iry  of  the  mob.    To  secure  the  uniform 
activity  of  this  amphibious  court,  it  was 
given  out  in  general  orders,    that  the 
judges,   the  public  accuser,  the  clerk, 
and  other  oAcera  of  the  court,  should  bo 
mounted  upon  the  fleetesi  horses  m  the 
service,  and  should  form  a  trooo  of  Chas- 
ceiiis,  to  be  united  to  the  establishment 
qt  chtt  ataffj  «m1  lo  take  post  near  head- 


Quarters  wherever  the  army  might  halt, 
'hus  ec^uipped,  ^  Laplanclic,  one  of  ttie 
commissioners,  informs  the  Convention, 
that  he  has  named  his  corps  «<  The  In* 
feroal  Regiment,"  and  that  ho  parades 
the  country  with  iustice  and  clemency  at 
his  left  hand,  ana  the  guillotine  at  his 
right ;  an  order  of  precedency  perfectly 
consistent  wltli  the  etiquette  of  a  revo- 
lutionary government. 

It  caimot  bo  denied  th«t  this  army,  with 
its  attendant  tribunal,  uniting  all  the  se- 
verity and  vigour  of  civil  and  military 
despotism,  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
expedients  ever  yet  invented  for  extend- 
ing the  influence  of  tyranny  to  the  remote 
parts  of  a  ^reat  empire,  and  to  every  class 
and  description  or  a  numerous  people. 
It  is  applicable  to  eveVy  purpose  or  terror, 
of  plunder,  and  of  revenge;  it  has  in  fact 
been  applied  to  all  of  them  in  tlieir  turn, 
and  has  been  the  main  engine  of  govern- 
ment for  some  time  past.  Its  principal 
duties  in  the  course  of  its  march  have 
bee^i,  as  you  may  collect  from  the  dii- 
fereut  reports  made  to  tlie  Convention, 
to  regenerate  the  municipalities,  and  to 
execute  the  former  municipal  officers ;  to 
collect  the  revenue,  and  to  superintend 
the  ruin  of  agriculture  and  the  abolition 
of  commerces  to  Gompel  the  rich  to 
*<  disgorge**  their  wealth  ;  to  compel  the 
fanners  and  tradesmen  to  sell  their  stock 
for  one  third  of  its  real  value,  and  occa- 
sionally to  H'iso  the  stock  itself,  and  to 
murder  the  proprietor ;  to  lower  the  price 
of  day  labour,  and  to  force  the  labourer 
to  work  at  the  reduced  price ;  to  break 
open  every  private  house  under  pretence 
or  searching  for  concealed  treasure,  anck 
by  Uio  appficution  of  torture  and  the  ter- 
ror of  death,  to  extort  tlie  whole  substance 
of  every  opulent  farmer,  and  of  every 
industrious  tradesman;  to  drag  all  sus- 
pected persons  to  prison,  and  all  de- 
clared adversaries  or  government  to  the 
scaffold;  to  plunder  churches  of  every 
emblem  of  Christianity,  and  to  suppress 
the  worship  of  every  iorm  and  sect  of  re* 
ligion.  But  amongst  all  tlie  uses  to  which 
the  revolutionary  army  is  applied,  none 
is  more  important  to  the  government, 
none  more  vexatious  and  oppressive  in  its 
effects  on  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  none  more  ruinous  to  the  in* 
ternal  prosperity  of  the  country,  than  the 
duty  oieniorciug  the  levies  for  the  army 
on  the  frontier.  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  svstem  ofexaction 
and  extortion  practiseu  for  the  purpose 
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t>f  procuring  the  means  of  paying  the  ar- 
mies upon  Uie  frontier ;  I  have  described 
its  destructive  effect  upon  every  species 
of  property,  and  upon  every  permanent 
resource  of  revenue ;  I  have  also  stated 
to  you,  the  violence  and  rapine  employed 
In  order  to  supply  those  armies  witn  pro- 
visions, with  clothing,  and  with  every 
necessary  store ;  and!  have  traced  the 
operation  of  those  measures  upon  the  in- 
ternal trade  and  cultivation  of  the  coun- 
S.  I  shall  now  show  that  the  evils 
ich  attend  the  raising  of  this  immense 
military  force  highly  aggravate  those  by 
which  It  is  maintained ;  and  that  the  mere 
levy  of  these  armies  is  in  itself  an  oppres- 
sion of  the  most  grievous  nature,  and 
productive  of  the  mobt  pernicious  conse^ 
quencesto  the  interests  both  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  commerce. 

The  law  for  the  requisition  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people,  passed  at  the  latter 
end  of  Ausust.  By  this  law  every  man 
in  France  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty 
is  compelled  to  eive  his  personal  service 
in  the  army  at  the  requisition  of  the  na- 
tional commissioners.  The  rigour  with 
which  this  law  was  executed,  will  appear 
from  a  resolution  of  the  department  of 
Herault  sanctioned  by  the  Convention, 
and  since  converted  into  a  general  law. 
*^  Every  father  and  mother  shall  be  bound 
to  declare  the  place  of  abode  of  their 
children  summoned  by  requisition  for  the 
service  of  the  army;  every  citizen  is  for- 
bidden to  harbour  or  conceal  any  persons 
under  requisition.  The  soldiers  of  the 
revolutionary  armies  are  authorized  to  ar- 
rest all  persons  who  shall  appear  to  diem 
to  have  been  put  into  requisition,  and  to 
lodge  them  in  gaol  if  they  endeavour  to 
escape.  The  proper  officers  are  to  search 
every  house  twice  a  week  in  order  to  dis- 
cover any  person  who  may  attempt  to 
elude  the  requisition."  To  enforce  this 
severe  military  conscription,  a  law  was 
passed  (to  which  I  have  already  alluded) 
subjecting  any  person  who  should  impede 
thie  levy  of  the  army,  by  words  or  other- 
wise,  to  the  punishment  of  death-— >Not 
only  no  parent  can  venture  even  to  ad- 
vise his  children  to  remain  at  home,  but 
in  most  parts  of  the  Republic  the  execu- 
tioner has  been  the  recruiting  serjeant, 
and  the  unfortunate  peasants  and  la- 
bourers in  the  provinces  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  their  option  between  the 
perils  of  battle,  and  tne  unerring  stroke 
of  the  guillotine.  Many  insurrections 
Jiave:happened  in  the  several  departmeots 
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in  consequence  of  this  violence,  and  haie 
been  suppressed  by  the  revoltiticMimry  sr- 
mies  and  theur  attendant  trfiianals. 

The  immediate  effect  of  sacit  a  vyvtiOB, 
must  be  to  disturb  the  happiness  ofenrj 
private  fiimily,  to  involve  all  the  infaior 
classes  of  the  people  in  misery  and  nm, 
to  suspend  every  act  of  honest  indnstrj, 
and  of  useful  labour,  and  to  ejcuox  ai 
who  remain  in  the  country,  to  the  coo- 
I^icated  calamities  of  in^genoe  wad  £i- 
mine.    To  what  degree  these  erils  were 
expected  to  operate  by  the  CoDventras 
itself,  we  may  judge  from  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  to  avert  tiiem. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  a 
law  passed,  to  compel  all  fiumers,  ma- 
nufacturers,  or  labourers   remaining  ia 
FVance,  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  those  wiw 
were  absent  on  the  service  of  the  armr* 
This  is  the  regular  course  of  die  revolo- 
tionary  system,  to  endeavoor  to  remedy 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  one  act 
of  oppression,  by  committing^  another. 
Having  torn  five  hundred  thousand  men 
from  the  bosom  of  their  fkmilies,  and 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  diey 
attempt  to  supply  that  loss,  hy  the  cooi- 
pulsory  labour  of'^those  who  had  been  re- 
jected from   the  service  of  the    amy; 
they  have  recourse  to  the  refuse  of  tfaor 
own  tyranny ;  and  they  rdy  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  France  on  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  a  depressed,  impoverished,  and 
dejected  people.    That  an  army,  raised 
by  such  means,  should  be  animated  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  I  cannot  beiievey 
until  I  can  forget  all  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  just  now  described,  as  weB 
as  all  the  events  which  have  happened  in 
France  since  the  accession  of  the  revola- 
tionary  government.  That  so  large  a  body 
of  men  collected  together  under  military 
discipline,  and  opposed  to  an  enemy,  may 
feel  a  great  degree  of  military  enthusiasm, 
is  a  proposition  which  I  do  not  mean  (o 
contest;    but  my  object  has  been,   in 
whatever  observations  1  have  made  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  internal  state  of  FVance 
as  resulting  immediately  from  the  opera- 
tion of  these  militaiy  levies.      It  is  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  House  to  detennine, 
what  must  be  the  condition  of  that  state, 
whose  army  is  raised  by  the  suspension 
of  agriculture,  under  the  terror  or  deadi, 
and  at  the  daily  hazard  of  insurrection, 
paid  by  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of 
property,  and  by  the  practice  of  pobb'e 
traudy  and  stipplied  by  the  arniihilalien  oF 
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domestic  trade,  and  at  the  risk  of  internal 
famine. 

You  have  now  before  you  the  principal 
features  both  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  revolutionary  government.     Re- 
^viewing  this  unexampled  system  in  all  its 
details,  you  will  find  special  and  effectual 
provision  established  for  the  indiscrimi- 
xiate  misery  and  ruin  of  every  rank  and 
order  of  society.    It  contains  a  principle 
of  inopnrtial  persecution  equally  applica- 
ble (as  the  occasion  may  reouire)  to  the 
separate  interests  of  every  aistinct  class 
and  description  of  the  people,  from  the 
gentlemen  of  landed  property,  and  the 
opulent  bankers  and  merchants,  down  to 
the    industrious    manufacturer  and    the 
liiborious  peasant.    Are  these  the  arts  of 
government?    Are  these  the  means  by 
^hich  the  discordant  interests  and  the 
contending  passions  of  mankind  can  be 
brought  to  act  in  concert  and  can  be  di« 
Tected  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
the  end  of  all  political  society,  and  the 
only  solid  foundation  of  power  i   I  speak 
to  an  assembly  versed  m  all  the  great 
maxims  of  government,  affectionately  at- 
tached to  the  genuine  principles  of  li- 
berty, and  accustomed  to  deliberate  on 
whatever  can  affect  the  interests  of  a 
powerful  state,   and  the  happiness  of  a 
numerous  people :  in  such  an  assembly  I 
am  persuaaed  that  I  should  not  be  con- 
tradicted if  I  were  to  contend,  without 
any  farther  proof,  that  a  tyranny  so  con- 
stituted and  exercised,  roust  of  necessity 
be  odious  to  the  people,  and  consequently 
whatever  might  be  its  temporary  efforts, 
must  rest  upon  an  insecure  and  uncertain 
foundation.    But  I  need  not  rely  on  ge- 
neral topics,  however  justly  drawn  fVom 
the  constitution  of  human  aflairs,    and 
fVom  the  character  of  man  in  all  situations, 
and  in  all  a^cs.    The  people  of  France 
(although    hitherto  unrortunate   in    the 
attempt)  have  not  submitted  tamely  to 
the  oppression  of  this  mean  and  humili- 
ating usurpation.    In  no  less  than  forty 
of  the  departments,  a  spirit  of  indignation 
has  broken  out  against  the  government; 
in  many,  the  people  have  taken  up  arms, 
and  waged  open  war ;  in  some,  they  have 
expressed  their  discontent  by  riots  and 
insurrections,  by  opposing  the  levies  for 
the  army,  and  "by  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  confiscation  of  their  incomes,  and  to 
the  plunder  of  their  goods.    This  spirit 
has  appeared  with  great  strength  in  all  the 
most  opulent  commercial  towns;   but  it 
has  not  been  conflnelkto  them ;   it  has 


been  diflfused  as  widely  as  the  oppression 
which  occasioned  it,  and  its  symptoms 
(varying  with  opportunities,  and  with 
means  of  exertion)  are  to  be  traced  in 
almost  every  toMm  and  village  of  France. 
They  are  to  be  traced  in  all  those  acts  of 
arbitrary  power  by  which  the  several  mu^ 
nicipalities  have  been  regenerated,  the 
popular  societies  purged  and  purified, 
ana  the  sense  of  the  people  violently 
suppressed :  they  are  to  be  traced  in  all 
the  expeditions  of  those  revolutionary  ar- 
mies and  itinerant  executioners,  who 
have  been  embodied  for  the  circulation  of 
the  movement  of  terror,  and  who  traverse 
the  country  with  express  orders  to  stifle 
the  rising  flame  of  general  revolt. 

If  we  are  to  beueve  the  testimony  of 
the  Convention,  the  object  of  dl  thes^ 
commotions  is  uniformly  the  restoration 
of  monarchy ;  the  Convention  insists  that 
the  discontented  spirits  in  France  univer* 
sally  look  up  to  some  form  of  royal  au- 
thority, as  the  only  standard  under  which 
all  the  friends  of  order  and  law  can  re-as* 
semble  with  safety,  under  which  they 
may  all  forget  their  former  animosities, 
reconcile  their  discordant  opinions,  and 
unite  in  a  firm  league  for  the  destruction 
of  that  despotic  anarchjr  which  is  their 
common  enemy,  and  which  cannot  sub* 
sist  withoutproducing  their  common  des- 
truction. Tnis  spirit  may  have  been  op- 
pressed for  a  moment,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
tinct. AfVer  all  the  misfortunes  which 
have  fallen  on  those  who  had  the  couraffc 
to  stand  foremost  in  opposition  to  the 
plunderers  of  their  counties  after  all  the 
scenes  of  blood  which  have  been  acted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Convention, 
the  agents  of  their  cruelty  have  been 
compelled  to  confess,  that  although  they 
have  gratified  their  revenge  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  multitudes  of  their  adversaries* 
they  have  not  been  able  to  subdtie  the 
unconquerable  *<incivism*'  of  the  sur- 
vivors. At  Bourdeaux,  when  the  popular 
society  had  been  taken  by  storm,  when 
the  wnole  town  had  been  disarmed,  when 
three  hundred  rich  merchants  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  when  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  seconded  by  the  patriotism  of 
the  executioner,  had  destroyod  every  dis- 
tin^ished  enemy  of  anarchy,  a  letter  is 
written  to  the  municipality  of  Paris  firom 
one  of  their  agents,  lamenting,  "  that 
after  having  studied  the  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  at  Bourdeaux,  he  must  declare, 
that  not  one  roan  in  that  city  had  jet 
reached  the  exalted  level  of  the  rovdlu- 
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tioiu  The  jcommissioners  of  the  Conven- 
tioD  met  regularly  in  the  temple  of  Reason 
on  the  last  day  of  each  decade,  chaunted 
hymns  in  honour  of  liberty  and  sound 
philosophy,  and  preached  sermons  wor- 
ihy  of  true  mountaineers;  but  they  could 
scarcely  collect  a  congregation." 

In  other  accounts  from  Bourdeaux  it 
appears,  that  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  regenerate  the  whole  company  of 
actors  at  the  theatre  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  revolutionary  plays;  but  even 
this  measure  failed  of  its  e&ct.  The 
actors  were  changed,  but  the  audience 
remained  the  same;  the  audience  would 
Dot  endure  to  hear  a  single  revolutionary 
wene.  To  use  the  phnwe  of  the  patriot 
who  reports  this  transactioD,  **  they  hissed 
all  the  passages  which  were  most  con-^ 
fomiable  to  the  order  of  the  day;  and* 
the  new  mayor  (the  successor  of  him 
who  had  been  regenerated  by  the  guillo- 
tine) was'^obligal  to  interpose,  and  to 
compel  by  force  the  free  and  sovereign 
people  to  receive,  without  indigpaation,  the 
liomage  offered  to  their  sovereignty,  and 
to  listen  with  patience  to  the  panegyric  <^ 
their  freedom. 

Although  the  Convention  has  repeat* 
edly  boasted  that  the  seat  of  the  war  in 
the  north-western  departments  presented 
nothing  to  the  view  out  a  heap  of  ashes 
bedewed  with  tlie  blood  of  the  msurgents, 
ulthough  we  have  often  heard  of  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  army  of  the  royalists, 
that  army  has  as  often  risen  again,  and 
opposed  a  vigorous  resistance  to  every 
force  which  has  yet  been  employed  i^ainst 
it*  Even  at  Lyons,  notwithstanding  all 
the  feasts  and  orgies  of  murder  (for  so 
they  were  styled  by  those  who  celebrated 
them),  the  sentiments  of  the  citizens  re- 
main unaltered,  and  undisguised.  After 
having  sequestrated  the  property  of  M 
who  were  engaged  in  the  msurrection, 
and  having  levied  a  forced  loan  upon  all 
who  were  not,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
*<  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  necessary 
demolitions,"  after  the  actual  demolition  of 
all  the  most  beautiful  buildings,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  principal  citizens,  and  (ac- 
cording to  their  own  words)  <<  the  com- 
plete enfranchisement  of  tne  city;"  the 
commissioners  of  the  Convention  were 
*^  astonished  at  the  insensibility  of  the  in- 
habitants. A  sullen  silence  accompanied 
every  period  of  the  salutary  work  of  rege- 
neration ;  not  one  expression  of  joy  was 
heard  for  the  return  of  liberty ;  not  one 
address  of  thanks  or  congratulation  was 
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presented  on  an  occasion  which  seesd 
naturally  to  call  forth  every  seaUmeati 
,  gjratitude  and  satisfiictiaD.''  The  codiib». 
sioners,  however,  were  not  discouiagei 
they  proceeded  with  increased  vigw: 
concluding  that  the  effusion  of  ham 
blood  had  not  yet  been  suffident  to  io^ 
the  people  witn  the  enthusiam  of  true  i' 
berty,  they  now  rejected  the  use  of  thsr 
fevourite  engine  of  death,  as  being  vyj 
inadequate  to  the  prodigious  magmtodetf 
their  extensive  designs.  Mixing  theb- 
struments  of  war  with  tJie  perTeittd/ois 
of  criming  justice,  and  blendiortiie  so- 
lemnity of  a  public  execution  mtbe  tu- 
mult and  slaughter  of  battle,  tbe7exec1l^ 
ed  a  project  of  massacre,  such  as  neier 
before  liad  been  attempted  or  erai  en* 
ceived  by  the  moat  inveotiTe  entiai  a 
the  arts  of  cruelty.  This  fax  i» 
disappointed  their  expectatioasy  0^ 
they  comfriain,  that  <<  toe  traiton  wka 
they  had  punished  persisted  ia  their  tze»| 
son  even  to  the  hour  of  their  fxecam 
Death  in  its  most  formidable  shsfe,  at- 
tended with  every  accumulated  ciicao' 
stance  of  terror,  could  not  shake  the  car 
stancy  of  these  brave  men.  In  theftfsw 
the  executioner,  in  the  very  mouths  of  the 
cannon  pointed  against  them,  tbejniii&' 
tained  tneir  principles,  they  aroved  m 
attachments,  and  in  their  d^ng  ^f^ 
mingled  the  expressions  of  veoeratiooior 
the  memory  of  their  murdered  soTcreg^ 
and  of  loyalty  to  his  surviving  '"^^ 
their  last  prayers  to  their  insulted  God. 
The  effects  of  this  unprecedented  W» 
rity  were  not  more  favourable  on  the  oiw 
of  the  spectators.  Some  time  afiffB* 
commencement  of  the  new  sjjstem  of  cxfr 
cution,  the  general  of  a  division  of  the^ 
volutionary  army  declares,  that"  ^^* 
entered  the  city  of  Lyons,  although  tw 
inhabitants  paid  him  Ae  complimeDt* 
shutting  up  their  houses  and  ^^^P*  *^ 
marched  before  their  doors,  ^^J J^J^ 
strated,  by  the  most  unequivocal  ges^ 
their  obstinate  adherrence  to  ^ ^/^^ 
those  whose  punishmentthey  hadbeW 
He  says,  «  He  met  several  woidcd  ob* 
persed  through  the  streets,  and  me^ 
lace  he  perceived  the  expressions  ot  »^ 
and  resentment,  rather  than  those  ot 
pentance  or  fear."  The  commi88ioDeK« 
the  Convention  appear  at  length  w^ 


lutely  to  despair  of  mcwiuf^ — "(ih&i 
tion  of  this  enfranchised  city;iB<f  «^^!^ 
lastreports  they  acknowledge,"  tW-^^ 
an  hundred  and  forty  thousandmhaww^ 
they  have  as  yet  discoverjed  no^  ^^ 
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fifteen  hundred  exempt  flrom  the  guilt  of 

rebellion ;  and  thev  reoommend  ai  the  last 

vxpedienti  that  all  the  inhabltanti  vhould 

b€  baniahed  fVoni  Lyon*   in  bodies   of 

twenty  or  thirty  thouHand»  and  settled  in 

aomeromote  partof  i'Vanro ;  they  express 

i  a  hope  that  these  colonies,  when  trans* 

L  i>latitt*d  into  a  better  soil,  may  bear  the 

.  iVutu  or  liberty/*  But  where  is  that  happy 

aoil  to  be  found,  in  which  they  shall  learn 

)  to  forget  the  Indignities  which  they  have 

.  aufteretii  and  the  cruelties  which  they  have 

•  beheld  f'  It  is  observed  by  the  French  au* 

k  tlior  (Camille  Deamoulins)i  that  the  Ja* 

cobtn  faction  has  increasea  the  number  of 

its  enemiesi  by  the  very  means  employed  to 

;  exterminate  tnem.    Massacre  will  not  ex* 

tinguish  popular  discontent.  Every  victim 

,  of  injustice  and  cruelty  beoueaths  his  re* 

venge  to  his  connexions,  to  nisfViends,  and 

to  hia  relations  :   or  (if  all  these  should 

be  involved  in  tlio  same  common  fate  with 

bimaelf)  every  such  execution  raises  de- 

testati  on  and  abhorrence,  even  in  the  breast 

of  ordinary   spectators,  and  unites   the 

pubUo  opinion  against  a  government  which 

exista  only  by  thedaily  practice  of  robbery 

and  murder. 

From  this  disgusttnff  scene,  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  our  own  situation.  Here  the 
contrast  is  striking  in  all  its  parts.  Here  (to 
use  the  eloauent  language  of  a  distin- 
guished memoer  *  of  uns  House)  **  We 
aee  nothing  of  the  character  and  genius  of 
arbitrary  ttnanee;  none  of  the  boul  flrauds 
of  bankrupt  power;  none  of  the  wild 
atruggles  and  plunges  of  despotism  in  dis- 
tress, no  lopping  oft*  from  the  capital  of 
debt ;  no  suspension  of  interest ;  no  rob- 
bery under  the  name  of  loan  ;  no  raising 
the  value,  no  debasing  the  substance  m 
the  coin/*  Hero  we  behold  public  ere* 
dit  of  every  description  rising  under  all 
ttio  disadvantages  of  a  general  war;  an 
ample  re\Tnue,  flowin|(  fn»ely  and  copiouMly 
fVoin  the  opulence  ol  a  coiUonled  people, 
from  the  increasing  sources  of  agriculture, 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  actually  im* 
proved,  even  in  the  midst  of  hostilities ; 
tVom  a  commerce,  not  engaged  in  a  hostile 
contest  with  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state,  not  «  enslaved  and  invested  on  all 
sides*'  by  arbitrary  restraints,  not  re- 
proached, suspected,  and  punished  lor  its 
accumulating  profits,  but  protected  in  its 
gaina,  unrestrained  in  its  enterprises,  sup* 

•  Mr,  Durkc*s  speech  on  the  cconomicsl  re- 
form ofUio  king^hoiisehold;  Sec  Vul.  «l 
p.«. 


ported  in  dtfRculty,  and  relieved  (Vom  dan* 
ger,  by  the  vigilant  care  of  a  wise  and  pro* 
vident  legislature«  We  behold  armies  not 
lovied  by  compulsorv  reouisitions,  not  torn 
from  the  plough  ana  theloom  by  the  hands 
of  tlie  executioner,  not  paid  and  supplied 
by  prfhrnnofis  and  soixures  of  private 
property,  but  nrocccding  (Vom  the  spon* 
taneous  eflbrt  ora  bravo  nation,  matntsaned 
without  difficulty  and  without  oppression, 
and  assisted  under  all  the  hardships  of  war 
by  tho  voluntary  generosity  of  tlieir  fellow 
subjects.  Instead  of  tho  proscription  of 
honest  industry,  and  the  conftscation  of  all 
private  fortunesi  instead  of  peopled  pri* 
sons  and  crowded  scaffolds,  instead  of  per- 
secuted Christianity,  and  established  athe* 
ism,  we  seo  property  respected,  iustice  al- 
lied  with  mercy,  and  libcrtv  witli  law,  an 
inviolable  resard  for  the  rights  of  personal 
fVeedom,  and  a  sacred  reverence  for  the 
prindples  ofreliffion:  and  in  the  public 
mind,  we  find  a  due  sense  and  value  of  all 
tliese  blessin|[s,  a  general  conviction  tliat 
they  are  all  involved  in  tho  issue  of  the 
present  contest,  and  a  firm  determination 
to  prosecute  it  with  vigour,  as  the  only 
means  of  securinff  tlieir  continuance. 

The  result  of  tliis  view,  both  of  the  con* 
dition  of  our  enemy  and  of  our  own» 
leads  to  a  variety  of  dciluctions,  all  of 
which  are  essentially  connected  with  tlia 
subject  of  our  nresent  deliberation.  It 
proves  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  govern- 
ment now  prevailing  in  France,  is  unsound 
in  every  |mrt ;  that  the  measures  by  which 
the  efforts  of  that  government  have  been 
maintained  in  tho  last  campaign,  are  at 
this  moment  exhausting  the  resources  of 
tho  country,  not  slowly  and  gradually,  not 
according  to  tho  regular  progress  of'^ordi* 
nary  evils  in  the  aaministration  of  states, 
but  with  a  rapidity  and  violence  which  at 
once  dissolve  the  very  elements  of  the  sys* 
tern  of  political  economy,  and  preclude 
the  possibility  of  recurrin|^  even  to  the 
some  destructive  projects  in  the  event  of 
any  new  exigency ;  it  proves,  that  these 
measures  are  not  only  temporary  and  oc* 
casional  in  their  very  nature,  but  are  ex* 
prcssly  admitted  to  bo  so  by  the  persona 
who  proposed  them ;  all  tiie  most  import* 
ant  ojteratlonsoffinanceareof  this  descrip* 
tion ;  imd  Uarrere  himself  felt  the  levy  of 
the  mass  of  tho  people  to  bo  a  project  of 
such  danger,  that  when  ho  introduced  it 
into  tho  Convention,  he  justified  it  u|}on 
this  single  argument,  *<  that  it  would  bring 
tho  war  to  a  termination  in  the  course  of* 
the  campaign/'  meaning  that  which  has 
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just  now  been  closed.  It  proyes,  that  such 
having  been  the  true  causes  of  whatever 
difficulties  we  have  already  experienced, 
we  may  entertain  a  reasonaole  expectation, 
that  causes  so  unnatural,  together  with 
their  monstrous  effects,  must  ultimately 
yield  to  a  steady  and  unremitting  exer* 
tion  of  our  natural  and  genuine  strength, 
confirmed  by  the  co-operation  of  our  nu* 
merous  allies  it  proves  farther,  that  the 
same  measures  which  have  enabled  the 
ruling  faction  to  resist  our  attacks,  have 
been  so  odious  to  the  feelings,  and  so 
ruinous  to  the  interests  of  eveiy  class  and 
description  of  persons  in  France,  as  to 
have  entirely  alienated  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  from  the  government ;  and 
this  circumstance  becomes  a  strong  addi- 
tional reason  for  perseverance  in  our  efforts, 
as  it  must  tend  to  facilitate  the  success  of 
any  impression  which  we  may  hereafter 
be  enabled  to  make. 

Such  are  the  reasons  on  which  I  ground 
my  hopes  of  our  final  success  in  the  pre- 
sent war.  The  necessity  of  our  persever- 
ance, is  to  be  deduced  from  the  same  con- 
siderations. For  it  appears,  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  detail  which  I  have  laid 
before  you,  that  the  destructive  doctrines, 
and  the  false  principles  of  government,  of 
whicli  you  dreaded  the  extension  even  in 
their  infancy,  have  now  attained  full  ma- 
turity and  vigour,  and  have  produced 
enormities  infinitely  surpassing  whatever 
you  had  apprehended  from  their  progres- 
sive malij^ancj^,  and  from  their  active 
powers  ofmischief.  It  appears  that  these 
enormities  have  been  formally  digested 
into  a  code,  and  embodied  in  a  regular 
system,  from  which  has  sprung  a  tyranny 
so  atrocious  in  form,  in  substance,  m  prin- 
ciple, and  in  practice,  that  as  every  man 
or  common  humanity  must  desire  to  see  it 
destroyed  in  France,  for  the  sake  of  the  peo- 
ple who  suffer  under  it ;  so  every  member 
of  civil  society  would  willingly  encounter 
the  calamities  of  the  most  protracted  war, 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  subjecting  his 
own  country  to  the  pernicious  effects  of 
such  an  evil.  The  question,  therefore, 
which  remains  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
we  can  effectually  secure  ourselves  against 
the  inroad  of  that  evil,  by  any  other  means 
Yhan  the  continuance  of  our  present  exer- 
tions. 

^rom  the  facts  which  I  have  already 
enumerated,  it  is  incontestible,  that  in 
proportion  as  this  tyranny  consumes  the 
property  of  France,  it  must  entertiun  pro- 
jects of  ambition  and  aggrandisement ;  it 
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must  endeavour  to  repair  its  diaordend 
financet  by  preying  upon  its  nei^bours. 
and  to  supply  >he  exhausted  resource  of 
domestic  confiscatitw  by  foreign  plunder. 
It  is  equally  evident,  on  the  same  ^eneni 
grounds,  that  it  must  be  the  immediate  is- 
terest  of  a  government  founded  upon  |iriii- 
ciples  wholly  contradictory  to  the  received 
maxims  of  aU  surrounding  natious,  to  pn^ 
pagatethe  doctrines  abroad  by  which  it  sub- 
sists at  home,  to  assimilate  every  neigfaboor- 
ing  state  to  its  own  system,  and  to  sobveit 
every  constitution,  which  can  form  a  ^i» 
advantageous  contrast  with  its  omiabsur* 
dities ;  such  a  government  must  thefefcie» 
from  its  nature,  be  hostile  to  all  regvlar 
governments,  of  whatever  form ;  bat»above 
all,  to  those  which  are  most  strong  con^ 
trasted  with  its  own  vicious  structoie,  and 
which  afford  to  their  subjects  the  best  se- 
curities for  the  maintenance  of  order,  £• 
berty,  justice,  and  religion.  Engaged  ia  a  I 
contest  with  enemies  of  such  a  character, 
nothing  can  secure  us  against  the  dai^er 
of  their  future  violence  but  an  e&ctual  it* 
duction  of  their  present  power.  A  peace 
founded,  on  any  other  principles  would 
n6t  only  be  illusory,  but  must  ineritiblT 
produce  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  aU 
our  most  valuable  interests.  But  the  go- 
vernment of  France  neither  can  nor  will 
accede  to  terms  of  peace  in  any  degree 
conformable  to  this  principle,  so  indiipen- 
sably  necessary  to  our  security.  By  an 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  lOth  of 
August  1793,  it  is  positively  declared,  as  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  France,  that  she  will  not  conclude 
peace  with  an  enemy  who  occupies  any 
part  of  her  territory :  this  article  was  not 
suspended  by  the  institution  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government ;  it  was  acted  upon  by 
the  agents  of  the  Convention  in  the  island 
of  Corsica  during  the  course  of  the  last 
campaign,  and  their  proceedings  have  been 
since  deliberately  approved  by  the  Con- 
vention. Under  this  article  it  is  obvious, 
that  no  peace  can  be  concluded  with 
France,  unless  we  previously  surrender 
into  her  hands  all  the  acquisitions  which 
we  have  made  from  her  territory  in  the 
course  of  the  present  campaign ;  and  here 
the  importance  of  those  acquisitions  will 
perhaps  be  felt  even  by  those  who  have 
nitherto  undervalued  tnem.  We  must 
surrender  not  only  Valenciennes^  Conde» 
and  Quesnoy,  but  our  conquests  at  New- 
foundland and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies* 
and  having  thus  abandoned  aU  means  ofith. 
dcmnityi  we  are  to  relyupon  the  goodwill 
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of  the  Comrw^on  fbr  Mi«h  laeitrity  m 
they  xamj  Touchiab  to  grtnl  us.  But  this 
humiliating  and  dangerous  oonoestion  is 
far  short  of  the  eltent  of  the  indignity  and 
liazajrd  to  which  we  owst  subject  ourselTes 
even  in  the  preliminary  steps  towards  a 
treatT  of  peace  in  the  present  moment. 

It  has  been  supposeabv  some  persons, 
that  in  the  month  of  AprQ,  the  obnoxious 
decree  of  the  19th  of  November  1792  was 
repealed,  and  arguments  have  been  drawn 
from  that  circumstance,  to  prove  that  the 
Jacobin  faction  have  whoUy  abandoned 
their  system  of  ambition  and  of  interfere 
ence  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  other  coun* 
tries.  But  the  (met  is»  that  the  decree  of 
tlie  1 9kh  of  November  1 792  has  never  been 
formally  repealed.  On  the  IStli  of  April 
1798,  a  period  in  which  it  may  naturalljr  be 
supposed  that  the  fitilure  of  their  designs 
against  Holland,and  theexpulsion  of  their 
army  from  the  Netherlands,  had  de- 
pressed  the  spirits  of  the  Convention,  a 
decree  was  proposed  and  passed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Robespierre  and  Danton, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  throwing  dif- 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  any  nej^ociation 
with  the  belligerent  powers.  In  mtroduc* 
ing  this  decree,  Danton  uses  the  following 
expressions:  ''  The  principle  of  my  mo- 
tion is,  that  the  penalties  of  death  shall 
be  inflicted  on  any  man  who  shall  propose 
to  the  republic  to  treat  with  any  enemy, 
who  has  not,  as  a  preliminary,  recognised 
the  sovereignty  or  the  people;  in  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm,  we  made  a  grant  of 
universal  fraternity,  by  which  we  seem  to 
be  bound  to  succour  any  patriot  who  may 
choose  to  make  a  revolution  in  China; 
but  our  first  care  ought  to  be  the  foundap 
tion  of  the  power  of  FVance ;  when  the 
republic  shall  be  securely  established,  our 
energy  and  our  new  lights  will  attract 
every  people  on  earth;  let  us  therefore 
declare,  that  we  will  not  interfere  in  the 
Affairs  of  other  states ;  but  let  us  also  de- 
termine to  condemn  to  death  any  person 
who  shall  propose  a  negociation,  which 
has  not  for  its  basis  the  principles  of  our 
liberty.**  After  this  speech  a  decree  was 
passed,  in  the  first  article  of  which  the 
Convention  declares,  "that  it  will  notinter- 
fere  in  the  internal  government  of  other 
powers.*'  The  nextarticleenaou  the  penal- 
ties of  death  against "  whoever  shall  propose 
to  negociate  or  treat  with  any  power  at  war 
^ith  the  Republic,  unless  sucn  power  shall 
have  previously  made  a  solemn  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  French 
*^tiot*;  and  of  the  sovereigaty»  indivisi- 
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bilitj,  and  unity  of  die  RepubUc,  founded 
upon  liberty  and  equality.'*  I  pass  over 
the  observations  which  might  be  made 
upon  that  part  of  this  decree  whioh  re* 
quires  the  previous  and  unconditional  ao» 
kowkdgnient  of  a  new  power  in  Europe^ 
as  the  preliminary  of  a  negociation  for 
peace.  But  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
distinctly  what  is  meant  oy  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  <<  unity  and  indivisibilitr 
of  the  Republic."  This  expression  is 
dearly  explained  by  subsequent  circum- 
stances. On  the  35th  of  August,  a  report 
is  made  by  Herault  Sechelles,  in  the  name 
of  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  to 
the  following  efiect ;  <'  The  people  of 
Savoy  are  apprehensive  that  France  is 
disposed  to  abandon  that  department 
umted  to  the  Republic  by  the  ties  of  li- 
berty. It  is  essential  to  counteract  a  ru- 
mour so  fiital  to  the  interests  of  Savoy, 
and  so  injurious  to  the  honour  of  France* 
On  the  ISth  of  April  you  passed  a  decree, 
by  which  you  entered  into  a  formal  en- 
gagement with  the  people  of  the  re-united 
countries,  that  you  would  never  consent 
to  abandon  them.  You  are  bound  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  have  tracea  the 
limits  of  the  French  empire  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  Savoy,  you  are  bound  by 
every  consideration  of  interest  and  of 
duty  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  the 
people  of  Savoy,  by  repeating  and  confirm- 
ing the  declaration  which  you  made  in 
the  month  of  April ;  a  declaration  which 
placed  under  your  guardianship  all  the 
nations  situated  between  the  confines  of 
libertjr  and  of  slavery.*'  In  consequence 
of  this  report,  a  decree  was  passed,  de- 
darinff,  <«  that  the  Convention  considers 
itself  bound  to  afbrd  equal  protection  to 
all  parts  of  the  Republic,  one  and  indivi- 
sible, against  all  tyrants  and  their  slaves."  . 
And  accordingly  commissioners  were 
named  to  take  proper  measures  for  de* 
livering  Savoy  from  the  incursion  of  the 
Piedmontese  troops.  In  the  debate  upon 
this  decree,  it  is  maintained,  **  that  Savoy 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Republic,  and 
must  be  so  considered,  even  if  it  should 
appear  that  the  constitution  had  been  ac- 
cepted there  only  by  a  minority  of  the 
inhabitants.'*  Barrere  closes  the  debate, 
and  says,  <<  England  has  bound  herself 
by  a  treaty  with  Russia  not  to  condude 
peace  with  Ftrance,  until  France  shall 
have  restored  her  conquests  to  their  ori- 
ginal possessors ;  but  Savov  is  not  a  con* 
quest ;  nature,  and  the  wish  of  its  inhabi- 
tant^ have  united  it  to  France."  The 
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whole  of  this  debate,  and  the  decree  by 
which  it  18  terminated,  refer  immediately 
to  the  decree  of  the  13th  of  April,  and 
Ornish  a  clear  exposition  of  its  true  sense 
and  eflfect.  It  is  evident,  that  notwith- 
standing the  ostentatious  renunciation  of 
the  principle  of  fratdmity,  France  still 
maintains  her  claim  to  all  those  territories 
united  to  her  dominion  by  the  influence 
of  corruption  and  of  fear,  so  forcibly  de- 
scribed  in  the  confessions  of  Bnssot. 
•This  decree  of  counter-fraternity  is  there- 
fore in  reality  a  fresh  instance  of  her 
rooted  principles  of  aggrandizement  and 
ambition  ;  and  it  is  die  more  remarkable, 
as  it  was  passed  in  the  hour  of  adversity, 
in  the  penod  of  domestic  division,  and  of 
.forei^  misfortune.  If  any  doubt  could 
-remain  on  this  interpretatronof  the  inten- 
tion of  that  decree,  it  is  entirely  removed 
by  the  events  whidi  happened  during  the 
solemnity  of  the  10th  of  August  1793. 
On  that  day,  the  representatives  of 
•^<  eighty-six '  departments  appeared  at 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging 
the  acceptance  of  the-  new  constitution, 
and  the  president  of  the  Convention,  in  a 
•magnificent speech  pronounced  at  the  feet 
of  the  altar  of  the  country,  declared, 
that  the  constitution  had  been  accepted 
'  by  the  "  eighty-six  '*  departments  of 
France,  a  number  which  includes  all  the 
xe-unioBS. 

'  The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  the 
negociation  of  peace  must  necessarily 
be,  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  France 
to  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  to  surrender 
the  Netheriands  and  the  principality  of 
•Liege  into  her  hands.  Who  is  the  states- 
man that  shall  advise  us  either  to  insult 
<our  allies,  by  proposing  to  them,  a  con- 
cession equally  incompatible  with  their 
interest,  and  degrading  to  their  dignity, 
•or  to  renounce  every  obligation  of  public 
.faith,  and  every  sentiment  of  honour,  by 
•commencing  a  separate  negociation  for 
peace  on  such  terms  without  their  pre- 
vious concurrence  ?  They  who  have  fre- 
quently argued  in  this  House,  that  na- 
tional honour  is  the  most  if  not  the  only 
justifiable  cause  of  war,  will  not  (I  pre- 
sume) contend  that  national  disgrace  can 
be  a  solid  foundation  of  peace.  If  it 
were  possible  to  imagine  that  we  could  be 
•disposed  to  commit  an  act  c^  such  flagrant 
perfidy,  the  sense  of  our  own  immediate 
interest  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
.restrain  us.  We  must  indeed  have  for- 
gotten the  original  cause  of  this  war,  the 
nature  of  that  necessity  which  compelled 
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US  to  eaabark  init;  together  witkerevycv* 
cumstaace  which  hasattended  its  progfes, 
before  we  can  consent  to  confirm  to  FrsKe 
the  command  of  the  frontier  of  Italy,  ts 
reinstate  her  armies  in  their  former  post* 
tion  on  the  frontier  of  Holland^  to  sacn* 
fice  every  advantage  which  we  have  gained, 
to  repair  every  loss  whidi  she  has  std* 
fered,  to  abandon  all  the  reaouroes  of  tfae 
Netherlands  to  the  immediate  efisctt  of 
her  rapine,  and  to  leave  the  wealth  and 
power  of  Holland    at    her     diacredoB. 
After  having  thus  weakened  our  own  bar* 
rier,  and  ^ven  new  strengtir  to  the  enemy, 
after  having  submitted  to  sudt  prdininar 
ries,  what  new  indignity  might  we  not 
expect  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace? 
A  farther  preliminary  concesaion  re^nbed 
by  this  decree,  may  serve  to  apprise  us 
what  might  hereafter  be  exacted  fitnt 
this  country  as  a  separate  arCidey  when- 
ever  France    should  be   in   a    sitoatioa 
to  enforce    sueh  a  demand.      It  is  re* 
quired  that  we  should  acknovledae  the 
sovereignty  of  the  republic  fii>uiided  opoa 
liberty  and  equality.    To  repeat  tfae  words 
of  Danton,  the  principles  of  French  li- 
berty are  to  form  the  basis  of  the  negoda* 
tion.    We  must  therefore  sancdoo  snd 
ratify,  by  a  formal  act  of  recognitioo,  sll 
those  pernicious  doctrines  from  which  the 
calamities   of  France  have  flowed;  nv 
must  abjure  the  fundanientad  roaxinis  of 
our  own  limited  monarchy ;  we  must  re* 
nounce  the  elementary  principles  of  evenr 
branch  of  the  Britisii  consUtation ;  ani 
all  this,  in  order  to  put  ourselves  into  a 
situation,  in  which  the  National  Conren- 
tion  will  deign  to  admit  us  to  treat  for 
peace.    If  it  should  be  argued  that  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  France  do  in- 
deed present  all  these  obstacles  to  the  ne- 
gociation of  peace,  but  that  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law  may  be  disregarded  in 
this  instance  as  they  have  been  in  othen 
by  the    ruling  faction :  I  answer,  firsts 
that  no  men  in  France  can  evea  propoM 
an  infraction  of  this  law,  without  imme- 
diately incurring  the  penalties  of  deatlt 
Secondly,  if  it  were  probable  that  any 
existing  power  in  France  could  have  die 
boldness  to  brave  this  danger,  and  the 
stren^h  to  obtain  permission  for  Great 
Britain  to  open  a  negociation  on  less  dis* 
graceful    terms,   the  whole    transaction 
would,  on  the  first  favourable  occasion, 
be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  those  who  had 
conducted  it;  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty 
commenced  in  open  defiance  of  the  law 
would  be  easily  aoattUedi  and  we  diiould 
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'  discover  too  late,  tfur  fatal  error  in  having 
relaxed  our  offbrta  precisely  at  the  most 
^  critical  period  of  the  war,  for  the  pros- 
pect of  negociatinff  with  a  government 
utterly  unable  to  fiuiil  its  engagements. 
'  But  after  some  attention  to  the  subject, 
I  cannot  discover  any  such  symptoms  of 
a  paci6c  disposition  in  the  Jacobin  faction, 
'  OS  to  justify  a  rational  hone,  that  they 
^  would  mcurthe  slightest  risk  for  the  sake 
•  of  giving  peace  to  Europe,  and  least  of  all, 
'  for  the  sflJce  of  giving  a  separate  peace  to 
England*  I  have  already  nad  occasion  to 
make  some  allusion  to  the  general  character 
of  their  system  of  foreign  politics.  They 
were  the  most  lealous  promoters  of  the 
famous  decree  of  fraternity;  a  decree 
which  was  passed  by  acclamation  and  with 
«n  excess  of  irantic  enthusiasm  occasioned 
in  a  great  measure  by  their  violence* 
I  Danton  himself  moved  the  re*union  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  upon  that  occasion  first 
broached  the  extravagant  doctrine,  that 
the  limits  of  France  were  marked  by  nature 
in  four  points,  the  Ocean,  the  Rhine,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  peace 
must  never  be  made  until  the  dominion  of 
France  has  reached  these  four  natural 
boundaries*  Danton  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  fraternized 
with  Uie  Flemish  people  by  seising  their 
wealth,  by  arresting  their  persons,  by  sub- 
verting their  laws,  and  by  profaning  their 
religion*  Cambon  moved  the  re«union  of 
Kice,  and  was  the  author  of  the  fraudulent 
decree  of  the  15tli  of  December  1792,  by 
which  the  property  of  all  the  re-united 
nations  was  placed  under  the  **  safeguard 
and  protection**  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  converted  accordingly  to  the  use  of 
the  French  treasury,  and  by  which  war 
was  declared  against  every  people  who 
should  dare  to  preserve  their  loyalty  to 
their  prince,  or  to  tolerate  any  distinction 
of  ranks  and  orders  of  society*  Robes- 
pierre was  loud  in  his  complaints  against 
Dumourierfor  not  having  more  rigorously 
executed  this  very  decree,  and  for  not 
having  invaded  Holland  immediately  upon 
tlie  first  concjuest  of  the  Netherlands  in 
the  month  oi  December  179^*  Barrere 
was  that  president  of  the  Convention,  ^ho, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  fraternity,  received 
the  ambassadors  of  sedition  and  treason 
from  this  country,  and  joined  with  them 
in  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  subversion  of 
the  British  constitution*  His  principles 
were  known  to  be  so  ardent,  that  at  the 
omant  of  the  declaration  of  war  he  was 
appointed,  together  withThonw  Paine,  to 


draw  up  an  address  to  the  people  of  Gnff- 
land  for  the  purpose  of  alienating  their 
al&ctions  from  their  lawful  sovereini,  and 
from  the  established  constitution.  The  dan- 
gerous spirit  which  unquestionably  prevail- 
ed among  the  Jacobin  faction  atthe  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  has  not  been  mitigated  by 
the  course  of  subsequent  events*  It  breaks 
forth  in  various  shapes,  according  to  the 
difference  of  occasions,  tempers,  and  situa- 
tions* The  Jacobin  society,  the  parent 
of  the  existing  government  in  France,  and 
the  fountain  head  of  all  political  doctrines 
in  that  country,  so  lately  as  the  month  of 
October  last,  printed  and  circulated 
through  all  the  alfiliated  societies  of  anar- 
chy, and  through  all  the  regular  official 
dianneh  provided  for  such  purposes,  a 
very  curious  treatise,  entitled  <<  Revolu- 
tionary Diplomatics,  by  Anacharsis  Cloo.ta, 
orator  of  the  Human  race**'  In  this  work 
the  orator  of  the  human  race  addresses 
himself  to  the  Sans  Culottes  of  Holland, 
and  exhorts  them,  to  take  consolation 
under  their  present  oppressions*  He  says, 
<•  the  principal  memoers  of  the  National 
Convention,  and  of  the  popular  societies, 
are  still  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
uniting  the  mouths  of  the  Rhme  with  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  of  restoring 
to  France  the  natural  limits  of  ancient 
Gaul*  The  geographical  position  of 
France  is  not  changed  since  last  year; 
France  cannot  be  confined  within  the 
factitious  limits  fixed  by  the  folly  of  her 
kings;  public  opinion  nas  already  con- 
demned those  who  would  patch  up  a 
Seace  by  sacrificing  to  the  cabinet  or  St* 
ames'sthe  interests  of  Savoy,  Nice,  Liege» 
and  the  Netherlands*  The  extension  of 
the  territory  of  Francois  equally  essential 
to  her  own  domestic  happiness*  and  to 
the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  man  in 
every  part  of  the  world**'  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  new  essay  on  the  law  of 
nations,  it  is  announced,  ^<  that  the  day 
is  approaching  when  the  people  of  Eng- 
lana  shall  rise  and  demand  the  convocation 
of  an  assembly  where  there  shall  be  no 
question  either  of  my  Lords  or  Gentle- 
men**' It  is  true  that  Mr*  Cloots,  having 
been  detected  in  the  crime  of  enjoying  a 
considerable  propertVi  has  been  lately  ex- 
pelled from  tne  Jacooin  club ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  enlarged  doctrines 
of  universal  fraternity,  inculcated  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  France  by  order  of 
the  Jacobins,  have  been  since  withdrawn 
from  general  circulation ;  and  we  have  no 
more  reasoato  conclude  from  the  expul* 
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ttOiK  of  Mr.  Cloots,  tbat  his  RevolotioiHiry 
Diplomatics  have  been  involved  in  the  fate 
of  their  author,  than  that  the  Convention, 
IQ  expelling  Thomas  Paine  intended  to  re- 
nouncethe  Rightsof Man.  Robespierre, in 
terms  somewluit  more  measured,  has  ex- 
pressed sentiments  of  the  same  raischiev- 
ons  tendency,  in  his  report  of  the  17th 
ofNovember  179S,  upon  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  Republic,  a  report  made  in  the 
name  of  the  committee  of  public  welftre, 
which  had  before  that  time  been  invested 
with  the  whole  powers  of  government: 
*<  The  Brissotins,  while  thej  left  our 
soldiers  without  aims,  our  fortresses  with« 
out  provisions,  and  our  aitnies  in  the 
hands  of  traitors,  urged  us  to  go  and 
plant  the  standard  of  the  Repnblic  on  the 
extremities  of  the  world;  with  the  stroke 
of  a  pen  they  overturned  all  thrones,  and 
added  Europe  to  the  French  empire.  The 
sincere  friends  of  the  Republic  bad  a  dif- 
ferent plan:  before  they  attempted  to 
break  the  chains  of  the  universe,  they  wish- 
ed to  secure  the  liberty  of  their  own 
country;  before  they  carried  war  into  the 
countries  of  foreign  despots,  they  wished 
to  direct  it  against  the  tyrant  who  betray- 
ed them  at  home ;  convinced  that  a  king 
was  but  a  bad  guide  to  conduct  a  people 
to  the  conquest  of  universal  liberty. '  You 
may  understand  from  this  passage,  with 
what  view  Robespierre  and  his  party  urged 
the  murder  of  their  unfortunate  sovereign ; 
it  was  (according  to  the  avowal  of  the 
committee  of  public  welfare  in  this  report) 
for  die  purpose  of  establishing  a  govern- 
ment, under  which  the  people  of  JPVance 
m^ht  bemorereadilvconducted  to  the  con- 
quest of  universal  liberty ;  a  phrase  which 
now  requires  no  comment.  On  the  5th 
of  December,  Robespierre  reported  his  fa- 
mous answer  to  the  manifestoes  of  all  kings. 
In  this  extraordinary  composition  is  con- 
tained a  more  scandalous  libel  against 
every  prince  in  Europe,  and  a  more  viru- 
lent mvective  against  monarchy  itself,  than 
any  which  has  vet  appeared,  even  in 
France.  He  calls  all  kings  **  slaves  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people."  He  says,  "  that  royalty 
is  the  masterpiece  of  human  corruption. ' 
He  maintains  (as  1  have  already  stated) 
<<that  regicide  is  an  act  of  the  purest 
piety  ;*'  but  he  declares,  *<  that  he  has  no  for* 
ther  intention,  than  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the  crimes  of 
their  respective  governments."  He  con- 
cludee  with  an  argument  to  prove  that 
<  the  British  government  must  be  a  dea- 
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potisoi,  because  there  is  an  o)M^sition  in 
parliament ;  and  he  calls  the  Brkiah  peo- 
ple a  vile  and  insolent  race,  whidi  hat 
the  presumption  to  talk  of  the  righu  of 
freedom,  and  of  the  duties  of  morality.* 
These  expressions  bring  before  yoor  view, 
not  only  the  general  hostility  professed  by 
the  Jacobins  against  all  r^^ular  govern- 
ment,   but    Iheir    particular    ammoEity 
a^nst  the  united  people  of  tiieae  happr 
kingdoms,  and  against  the  whole  firame  of 
the  British  constitution.     SimilsEr  expres- 
sions of  fixed  and  rooted  hatred  are  to  b^ 
found  in  every  important  act  of  the  go- 
vernment; I  will  quote  a  few  laataneea, 
all  taken  firom  the  reports  made  by  difrr* 
ent  persons  to  the   Convention,  in  the 
name  of  the  committee  of  public  wd&re. 
On  the  I6th  of  October  J 795,  8aint 
Just  proposes  a  decree  for  the  arrest  of  all 
Englishmen  remaining  in  France,  and  for 
the  seizure  of  their  property  t  he  commodes 
his  report  with  these  wor(u:  "  we  will  giie 
our  friendly  assistance  to  the  people  ofEog- 
land,  in  oraer  to  enable  them  to  rid  them- 
selves of  kings.'*    Upon  the  evacnadoa  of 
Toulon,  Barrere  aays,  in  a  triuigpliant 
tone,  '*  the  day  is  not  distant^  when  the 
people  of  England  shall  recollect  that  they 
were  once  Republicans,  and  that  it  was  an 
usurpation  which  reduced  them  again  to 
the  calamitous  condition  of  subjecte  living 
under  monarchy.**    The  same  person,  oo 
the  21  St  of  September^  179S,  proposing 
an  act  of  navigation  for  the  expreas  pur- 
pose  of  destroying  the  conkmerce  and 
naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  uses  the» 
words :  *<  Carthage  was  the  torment  <^ 
Italy ;  Carthsge  was  destroyed  by  Rome; 
London  is  the  torment  of  Europe  ;  Lon- 
don is  an  ulcer  which  wastes  (he  strength 
of  the  continent ;  London  is  a  political  ex- 
crescence which  liberty  is  bound  to  de- 
stroy:  may  England  be  ruined!     may 
England  be  annihilated !    Such  ought  to 
be  the  concluding  article  of  every  revda- 
tionary  decree  of  the  National  Conventioa 
of  France !"  I  cannot  dispute  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  this  sentiment ;  I  must  agree 
with  Barrere,  that  the  ruin  and  annihilatior- 
of  England  would  be,  in  the  techmcml 
sense  of  the  phrase,  a  revolutionary  meai- 
sure. — Eveiy  motive  of  interest  or    of 
passion,  which  could  engage  the  Jacobin 
faction  to  disturb  the  peace  of  any  in<i«« 
pendent  state,  must  operate  with  redoia^ 
led  force  against  Great  Britain :  eaenAev 
not  to  the  tyranny,  but  to  the  order  of  ftj|>^ 
BcHvLte  monarchy,  enemies  to  the  priad^i^ 
of  order  iteelf>  their  aaimosity  must  be 
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most  peculiarly  exaBperated  gainst  a 
frame  of  govemment,  m  which  tnat  prin- 
ciple appears  in  its  moet  perfeet  and  bean- 
iinil  form.  This  is  so  consistent  with  the 
genuine  character  of  anarchy,  that  the 
very  same  sentiment  is  attributed  by  Mil- 
ton to  the  **  old  anarch"  Chaos  himself. 
He  is  introduced  complaining  to  his  guest 
Satan  of  the  rarious  encroachments  which 
haye  been  made  upon  the  ancient  empire 
of  confusion  and  oiscord ;  he  first  com- 
plains even  of  the  order  established  in  the 
mfemal  rejpons,  but  he  is  incensed  to  the 
utmost  height  of  indignation  against  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  creaUon.  Since 
the  completion  of  that  work,  he  declares, 
that  he  is  compelled  to  keep  perpetual 
watch  upon  his  frontier,  endeaTourW,  if 
he  can,  to  preserve  the  remnants  of  his 
anarchy  from  invasion*  When  he  is  in- 
formed that  Satan  is  upon  his  passage  to 
Paradise  in  the  character  of  a  missionary 
from  the  rebellious  spirits  for  the  express 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  man- 
lind,  he  receives  him  vrith  sreat  cordiality, 
directs  hts  course,  and  wishes  him  a  pros- 
perous voyage.  Satan  repays  this  hospi- 
tality by  a  promise,  that  he  will  use  his 
utmost  efforts  to  disorganize  the  woridi 
he  says, 

"Direct  my  course* 
Directed,  no  mean  recompense  it  bnngs 
To  VDur  behoof,  if  I  that  region  lost 
(All  usurpation  thence  expelled)  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness,  and  your  sway, 
(Which  is  my  present  journey)  and  once  more 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  night, 
Yours  be  th*  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge.'* 

All  the  scenes  of  fraternity  which  have 
been  acted  by  the  modern  anarchs,  all 
their  libellous  speeches  and  virulent  re- 
ports, seem  to  have  been  modelled  from 
this  precedent.  Their  g^eral  view  has 
uniformly  been,  and  still  continues  to 
foe,  the  eubversion  of  all  regular  govern- 
ment, of  whatever  description  ^  but  their 
primary  object  is,  and  must  be,  to  abolish 
every  trace  and  vestige  of  a  government, 
which  furnishes  a  practical  lesson  to  man- 
kind, that  a  lust  jgradation  of  ranks  and 
orders  of  society  connected  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  limited  monarch]^  affords  the 
best  protection  for  the  Uberty  and  happi- 
ness of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  most 
permanent  basis  of  national  union,  and  of 
political  strength. 

Such  being  the  passions  and  interests 
of  the  revolutionary  ffovemment,  and 
such  beittg  the  nature  of  the  system  esta- 
blished under  their  influettc^  while  thai 


system  shall  exist  either  under  their  ad- 
roinistmtion,  or  wi^out  changing  its  cha- 
racter, shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  any 
new  faction,  we  cannot  attempt  even  the 
preliminary  steps  towards  a  negodation 
for  peace,  without  relinquishing  all  hope 
of  mdemnity  for  the  haaard  and  expense 
of  the  war,  and  without  renouncing  all 
prospect  of  security  against  tlie  designs  of 
France ;  we  must  augment  her  resources, 
we  must  aggrandise  her  dominion,  we 
must  recognise  and  confirm  her  principles 
of  government,  we  must  abandon  our 
allies  to  her  mercy,  we  must  let  her  loose 
to  prey  at  discretion  upon  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe  (  ana  after  having  by 
this  unconditional  grant,  ftimiriied  her 
vith  the  most  formidable  means  of  uni- 
versal aggression,  we  are  to  confide  in  the 
words  or  a  treaty  for  our  sole  nrotectlon 
against  the  common  danger ;  dien  mi^t 
be  applied  to  our  weakness  and  infatua- 
tion, the  words  of  a  sacred  writer,  once 
before  applied  to  a  nation  under  the  influ- 
ence or  a  similar  delusion  i  **  Ye  have 
said,  we  have  made  a  covenant  with 
dcadi,  and  with  the  grave  are  we  at  agrees 
ment ;  when  the  overflowing  plague  shall 

C  through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us. 
your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  dis- 
annulled, and  your  agreement  with  the 
^ve  shall  not  stand,  when  the  overflow- 
ing plague  shall  pass  through,  then  ye 
shsll  be  trodden  down  by  it."  And  trod- 
den down  we  shall  be,  if  we  shrink  from 
our  duty  on  this  day.  For  how  can  wt 
indulge  the  visionary  hope,  that  in  the 
general  plunder  of  property,  in  the  de- 
struction of  order  and  government,  in  the 
wreck  of  civil  society,  the  British  empire 
alone  shall  be  spared?  How  can  we  de* 
lude  ourselves  with  the  imagination  that 
France,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power, 
and  in  tlie  full  career  of  her  euccess,  will 
respect  that  nation  alone,  which  is  the 
avowed  atid  peculiar  object  of  her  hatred, 
which  offers  the  strongest  temptation  to 
her  insatiable  avarice,  and  opposes  the 
most  effectual  obstacle  to  her  licentious 
ambition  ? 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  original  justice  and  necessity  of 
this  war  have  been  stronglv  confirmed  by 
subseouent  events ;  that  the  general  re- 
sult or  the  last  campaign,  both  upon  our 
own  situation  and  upon  that  of  the  enemy, 
affords  a  reasonable  expectation  of  ulti- 
mate success ;  and  that  not  only  the  cha* 
racters,  the  interests,  and  the  dispositions 
of  diose  who  now  exercise  die  powers  of 
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government  in  France,  but  the  very  na- 
ture of  that  system  which  they  have  es* 
tablished  render  a  treaty  of  peace  upon 
safe  or  honourable  terms  impracticable  in 
the  present  moment,  and  consequently 
require  a  vigorous  and  unremitting  pro«- 
secution  of  the  war. 

Hitherto,  I  have  addressed  my  argu- 
ments to  the  whole  House ;  in  what  I  shall 
now  urge,  I  must  declare,  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  address  myself  to  those  few 
among  us  who  did  not  share  the  common 
sentiment  of  the  House,  and  of  the  oub- 
lic  in  that  period  of  general  alarm  which 
immediately  preceded  this  war.  But  I 
appeal  to  tnose  who,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  felt  in  common 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people  a  well- 
grounded  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
our  happy  constitution,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  civil  society ;  do  they 
BOW  feel  the  same  degree  of  anxiety  I 
Even  in  the  midst  of  hostilities,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  contest,  and  afler  a  cam- 
paign which,  although  greatly  successful 
in  its  general  result,  has  neither  been  ex- 
empt from  difficulty,  nor  from  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  a  state  of  war,  do  they 
not  now  feel  in  their  own  breasts,  and 
perceive  in  the  public  mind,  such  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  in  the  security  of  all 
that  can  be  dear  and  valuable  to  British 
subjects,  as  they  would  have  gladly  pur- 
chased before  the  war,  even  by  surrender- 
ing a  part  of  those  interests,  the  whole  of 
which  was  menaced  in  that  gloomy  period 
of  general  consternation  ? 

What  change  of  circumstances,  what 
happy  combination  of  events  has  calmed 
the  anxiety,  and  revived  the  depressed 
spirits  of  tfie  nation  ?  Is  it  the  decree  of 
counter-fraternity,  declaring  that  France 
will  no  longer  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  independent  states,  but  reserving 
to  her  the  sovereignty  of  all  those  coun- 
tries which  were  overrun  by  her  arms, 
in  the  first  career  of  her  inordinate  ambi- 
tion ?  Is  it  the  reply  of  Robespierre  to 
the  manifestoes  of  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, in  which  he  pronounces  kings  to  be 
the  master-piece  of  human  corruption, 
in  which  he  libels  every  monarch  in  Eu* 
rope,  but  protests  that  France  has  no  in- 
tention to  disturb  monarchy,  if  the  sub- 
jects of  kings  are  still  weak  enough  to 
submit  to  such  an  institution  ?  Is  it  the 
murder  of  Brissot  and  his  associates  ?  Is 
it  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  Ana- 
charsis  Clootz,  the  author  of  Uie  Revolu- 
tionary Diplomatics ;  or  of  Thomaa  Paine, 
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the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ?     Is  it 
any  profession,  assurance,  or  act  of  tiie 
revolutionary    government   of    France? 
You  all  know  it  is  not.    The  confidence 
of  a  wise  people  could  never  be  rested 
on  such  weak  and  unsubstantial  fonnds- 
tions.    The    real  cause   of  our  presest 
sense  of  security  is  to  be  found  in  our 
own  exertions  combined  with  those  of  oar 
allies.    By  those  exertions  we  were  en- 
abled to  withstand  and  repel  the  first  as- 
sault of  the  arms  and  principles  of  France ; 
and  die  continuance  of  tne  same  e&nt 
now  forms  our  only  barrier  against  the  re- 
turn of  the    same  danger.     Who   then 
shall  venture  to  persuade  you  to  cast 
away  the  defence  which  has  afforded  you 
protection  against  all  the  objects  of  your 
former  apprdiension,  to  subvert  the  foun- 
dations of  your  present  confidence,  aod 
to  resort  for  your  future  safety,  to  the 
inconsistent  decrees,  to  the  contradictoiy 
declarations,  and  to  the  vague  asaurances 
of  a  guilty,    desperate,    and  distracted 
faction,  which  offers  no  possible  ground 
of  security  either  in  the  principles  of  its 
policy,  or  in  the  stability  of  its  power  ? 
All  the  circumstances  of  your   situstioQ 
are  now  before  you.    You  are  now  to 
make  your  option,  you  are  now  to  dedde 
whether  it  best  becomes  the  dignity,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  spirit  of  a  great  nation 
to  rely  for  her  existence  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  restless  and  implacable  enemy, 
or  on  her  own  sword :  you  are  now  to 
decide,  whether  you  will  entrust  to  the 
valour  and  skill  of  British  fleets  and  Bri- 
tish armies,  to  the  approved  ^th  and 
united   strength  of  your  numerous  and 
powerful  allies,  the  defence  of  the  limited 
monarchy  of  these  realms,  of  the  consti- 
tution of  parliament,  of  all  the  established 
ranks  and  orders  of  society  among  os,  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  property,  ana  of  the 
whole  frame  of  our  laws,  our  liberties  and 
our  religion ;  or  whether  you  will  de- 
liver over  tlie  guardianship  of  all  these 
blessings  to  the  justice  of  Cambon,  the 
plunderer  of  the  Netherlands,  who,  to  sus- 
tain the  baseless  fabric  of  his  depreciated 
assignats,  defrauds  whole  nations  of  their 
rights  of  property,  and  mortgages  the 
^gi'egate  wealth  of  Europe ;  to  the  mo- 
deration of  Danton,  who  first  promul- 
gated that  unknown  law  of  nature,  which 
ordains,  that  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Oceanj  and  the  Rhine  should  be  the  only' 
boundaries  of  the  French  dominion ;  to 
the  rehgion  of  Robespierre,  whose  prac- 
tice of  piety  is  the  murder  of  his  own 
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BOTereign,  who  exhorts  all  mankind  to 
embrace  ^e  same  faith,  and  to  assassinate 
their  kings  for  the  honour  of  God ;  to 
the  friendship  of  Barrere,  who  avows,  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe,  that  the  funda* 
mental  article  of  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment of  France  is  the  ruin  and  anni* 
hilation  of  the  British  empire ;  or  finally, 
to  whatever  may  be  the  accidental  caprice 
of  any  new  band  of  malefactors,  who,  in 
the  last  convulsions  of  their  exhausted 
country,  may  be  destined  to  drag  the  pre- 
sent tvrants  to  their  own  scaffolds,  to 
seize  their  lawless  power,  to  emulate  the 
depravity  of  their  example,  and  to  rival 
the  enormity  of  their  crimes. 

Mr.  Shendan  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
had  divided  a  speech,  more  remarkable 
for  its  ability  than  its  brevity,  into  two 
parts :  the  first,  a  detail  of  all  the  atroci- 
ties that  had  been  committed  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  Revolution  in  France ; 
the  second,  a  kind  of  posthumous  ar- 
raignment of  the  offences  of  Brissot  and 
his  associates.  As  he  did  not  perceive 
any  noble  or  learned  member  inclined  to 
rise  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  as  he  con- 
ceived the  pleadings  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  to  be  closed,  and  as  the  Spea- 
Ker  was  evidently  not  proceeding  to  sum 
up  the  evidence,  he  hoped  he  might  be 
permitted  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  real  object  of  that  day's 
consideration.  He  admired  the  emphasis 
of  the  noble  lord,  in  reading  his  volumi« 
nous  extracts  from  his  various  French  do« 
cuments  ;  he  admired,  too,  the  ingenuity 
he  had  displayed,  in  his  observations  upon 
those  extracts;  but  he  could  not  help 
farther  expressing  his  admiration,  that 
the  noble  lord  should  have  thought  proper 
to  have  taken  up  so  many  hours  m  quotmg 
passages  in  which  not  one  word  in  ten 
was  to  the  purpose ;  and  oflen  where  they 
did  apply  to  the  Question,  they  directly 
overset  the  principles  they  were  brought 
forward  to  support.  The  noble  lord's 
purpose  was  to  prove,  that  France  had 
Degun  the  war  with  Great  Britain :  this, 
he  appeared  to  think  he  had  established 
the  moment  he  had  shown  that  Brissot 
and  others  had  promulgated,  in  print,  a 
great  many  foolish  and  a  great  many 
wicked,  ffeneral  principles,  mischievous 
to  all  established  governments  ;  and  this, 
indeed,  had  been  the  only  way  in  which 
any  one  had  ever  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
act  of  hostile  aggression  upon  France. 
No  part  of  the  king's  speecn,  it  seems, 
more  fully  met  the  noble  lord's  approba- 


tion, than  that  in  which  he  had  warned 
us  to  keep  in  sight  the  <<  real  grounds 
and  origin  of  the  present  war.**    For  his 
part,  he  knew  not  how  to  obey  the  call, 
for  he  knew  not  how  to  keep  in  sight  that 
which  had  never  yet  been  in  his  view. 
The  "  real  grounds  "   of  the  war  had 
never  yet  been  explained,  either  to  that 
House  or  to  the  nation ;    but  shifting 
clouds  had  veiled  them  from  the  public 
eye.    The  noble  lord,  however,  appears 
to  have  understood  his  majesty's  allusion; 
he  recollects  the  <<  real  grounds  "  upon 
which  the  war  was,  in  pomt  of  fact,  un- 
dertaken; tliat  is,   he  knows  the  meant 
by  which  we  had  been  brought  into  this 
war  ; — we  had  been  brought  into  it  by 
repeated  declamations   on  all  that  the 
frenzy,  follV)  and  rashness  of  individuals 
in  France,  had  either  said  or  written,  by 
which  the  passions  of  this  country  could 
be  roused,  or  their  fears  excited,  m  order 
to  second  the  views  of  those  who  had 
determined  to  plunge   us  into  It  at  all 
events;  therefore  the  noble  lord,  consist- 
ently enough,  imaeined  that  a  repetition  of 
the  same  means  which  induced  us  to  com* 
mence  hostilities,  was  the  best  method  of 
persuading  us  to  continue  them.    Henc8 
all   this   passionate  declamation,   hence 
this   laborious  farrago  of  extracts   and 
anecdotes — of  extracts  from  a  book,  which 
the  noble  lord  allowed  every  one  to  have 
read ;  and   anecdotes,  of  which   he   ad« 
mitted  that  no  man  who  saw  the  newspa- 
pers, could  be  ignorant.    But  what  was  the 
sum  of  all  that  he  had  told  the  House  ? 
that  great  and  dreadful  enormities  had 
been  and  were  still  committing  in  France. 
All  this  was  most  true ;  but  what  did  it 
prove  ?  What,  but  that  eternal  and  unal* 
terable    truth,    that  a  long   established 
despotism  so  far  degraded  and  debased 
human  nature,  as  to  render  its  subjects, 
on  the  first  recovery  of  their  rights,  un-^ 
fit  for  the  exercise  of  them ;  but  never 
would  he  meet  but  with  reprobation,  that 
mode  of  argument  which  went  to  esta- 
lish  as  an  inference  from  this  truth,  that 
those  who  had  been  long  slaves,  ought 
therefore  to  remain  so  for  ever.    No ;  the 
lesson  ought  to  be  a  tenfold  horror  of  that 
despotic  form  of  government  which  had  so 
changed  the  nature  of  civilized  man,  and 
a  still  more  jealous  apprehension  of  any 
system  tending  to  withhold  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

But,  it  was  said,  the  madness  of  the 
French  people  was  not  confined  to  their 
own  country^  we,  and  all  the  powers  of 
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Europe  had  to  dread  it  Trae ;  but  wttB 
this  also  difficult  to  be  accouoted  for? 
Had  not  the  surrounding  states  goaded 
them  into  a  still  more  savage  state  of  des- 
peration ?  We  had  unsettled  their  reason, 
and  then  reviled  their  insanity ;  we  called 
them  monsters,  and  hunted  them  like  mon- 
sters ;  we  drove  them  to  the  extremities 
that  produced  the  evils  we  arraigned  ;  we 
baited  them  like  wild  beasts,  until  at 
lenffth  we  made  them  so.  The  conspiracy 
of  Pilnitz,  and  the  brutal  threats  of  the 
royal  abettors  of  that  plot  against  the 
lights  of  nations  and  of  man,  had,  in  truth 
to  answer  for  all  the  additional  horrors 
which  had  since  disgraced  and  incensed 
humanity.  Such  has  been  your  conduct 
towards  France,  that  you  have  created 
the  passions  which  you  persecute ;  you 
mars  a  nation  to  be  cut  on  from  the  world, 
you  covenant  for  their  extermination : 
you  swear  to  hunt  them  in  their  inmost 
recesses ;  you  load  them  with  every  ^e* 
cies  of  execration ;  and  now  you  come 
forth  with  whining  declamations  on  the 
horror  of  their  turning  upon  you  with  the 
fury  which  you  inspired. 

Sir,  I  should  think  it  sufficient  to  answer 
thus  generally  to  all  the  pathetic  appeals 
to  the  passions,  so  constantly  resorted  to 
op  this  subject ;  but  the  noble  lord»  I  am 
lieady  to  admit,  has,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, endeavoured  to  ground  more  of  ar- 
Sment,  in  one  point  of  view,  on  the  in* 
mmatory  passages  and  anecdotes  he  has 
quoted,  thanhas  been  usual  with  those  who 
have  most  practised  this  mode  of  treating 
the  subject.  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  the  noble  lord  that  he  has  omitted 
anjT  advantage  to  his  case,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  our  time.  In  going  over  the  p&mphlet 
of  Bnssot,  he  tells  us,  rather  whimsically, 
that  he  passes  over  this  passage,  and  runs 
over  that,  when  all  the  while  he  sped&- 
cally  details  what  he  professes  only  to 

fiance  at*  and  repeats  twice  over  what  he 
eclares  he  will  scarcely  touch  upon.  In 
fact,  he  has  passed  over  nothing  but  the 
question ;  and  now  mark  the  purpose  of 
ail  this ;  observe  the  important  conclusion 
for  which,  he  says  himself,  he  has  dwelt  so 
long  on  these  &cts,  and  I  admit  it  to  be  a 
great  and  serious  one.      Laying  aside  all 

Juestion  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
ranee,  or  of  necessity  on  our  part,  to 
enter  into  the  war — all  this  is  done,  it 
seems,  to  show  the  House,  that  the  system 
now  adopted  by  the  government  of  that 
country  is  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 
h^unan  nature ;  so  contrary  to  the  instinc- 
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tive  love  of  harmony  and  of  social  onkr 
imfrfanted  in  the  heart  of  mim ;  so  nunoB 
to  external  force,  as  well  as  to  inteEm! 
peace,  prosperity  and  hfqppiness,  that  it 
cannot  stand.  This  is  tae  ccmclasM 
which  the  noble  lord  wishes  fa  A«w  fin 
all  the  facts  and  opinions  be  has  detailed. 
I  dose  with  him.  I  will  admit  his  fiu^ts.  I 
will  admit  that  the  system  now  prevaleBK 
in  France  is  all  that  he  has  callea  it;  ani 
what  ought  to  be  our  conclosum  with  lo- 
pect  to  such  a  government  ?  Wba^  but 
that  we  ought  to  leave  to  the  natural  work- 
ings of  the  discords  which  it  is  raJcnlafed 
to  engender,  the  task  of  its  oveidirow ; 
that  if  it  will  not  stand  of  itself  His  not 
necessary  for  us  to  attack  it.  Widiout 
disputing  any  of  his  premises  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  will  erant  the  noble  lord  not  oal^ 
hisprinci{)le,but  the  foundation  upon  whidb 
he  builds  it.  I  agree  with  him,  that  it  i» 
contrary  to  the  eternal  and  nnaltecaUe 
laws  of 'nature,  and  to  the  decrees  of  the 
maker  of  man  and  of  nations,  that  a  go* 
vemment  founded  on,  and  maintained  by, 
injustice,  rapine,  murder,  and  athdsm,  csa 
have  a  fixed  endurance ;  that  there  are 
self-sown,  in  its  own  bosom,  the  seeds  of 
its  inevitable  dissolution.  But  if  so,wheDoe 
is  our  mission  t^  become  the  destroying 
an^l  to  guide  and  hasten  the  angerof  the 
Deity?  Who  cfdls  on  us  to  offer,  with  more 
than  mortal  arrosance,  the  alliance  of  a 
mortal  arm  to  uie  Onmipotent;  or  ts 
snatch  the  uplifted  thunder  fimn  his  hand 
and  point  our  erring  aim  at  the  devoted 
fabric  which  his  original  nill  has  fitted  t» 
fall  and  crumble  in  that  ruin,  which  it  it 
not  in  the  means  of  man  to  aocsderate  or 
prevent  ^  I  accede  to  him  the  [aety  of  his 
principle :  let  him  accede  to  me  the  justice 
of  my  conclusion  :  or  let  him  attend  ts 
experience,  if  not  to  reason,  and  must  he 
not  admit,  that  hitherto  ^1  the  attempts  of 
this  apparently  powerful,  hat  cerfeunlj 
presumptuous  crusade  of  vengeance,  hste 
appeared  unfavoured  by  fortune,  and  by 
Providence ;  that  they  have  hitherto  had  no 
other  e&ct  th«i  to  strengthen  the  powers^ 
to  whet  the  rapacity,  to  harden  the  heart, 
to  infiame  the  fury,  and  to  augment  the 
crimes  of  that  government,  and  ^hat  peo» 
pie,  whom  we  have  rashly  sworn  to  suhdoe, 
to  chastise,  and  to  reform. 

The  noble  lord  appears  to  have  been 
aware  that  the  number  of  passages  he  has 
quoted  from  Brissot's  book,  and  other 
publications,  must  be  considered  as  having 
no  other  object  than  to  excite  the  mirth, 
or  inflame  the  pasrions  of  the  Hoose,  »^ 
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leit  he  had  etrnduded  bjr 
nfennoe  from  them,  applicable  ^to  the 
leal  aubjed  in  diacuasion ;  aad  thia  at 
engihi  he  baa  condaaoended  to  attempt 
nr  affirming^  that  they  all  tended  to  prove 
hat  France  not  only  mutt  ha^  been  the 
tggretaor,  and  England  the  attacked  party, 
>ut  that  Fhwce  ia  still  the  party  deiiroua 
if  continuing  the  war.  But  how  have  hia 
)uotationa  borne  him  out  ?  That  BrioMt 
md  Robeapierre>  previous  to  the  experi- 
nent  on  Brabant^  equally  wished  to  propa- 
jate  principlea  of  tfepubliGaniam  in  every 
:ountnr  of  Europe.  I  will  grant  to  him, 
f  he  pleaaeay  that  the  latter  endeavoured 
:o  e&ct  it  by  foroe  in  Brabant,  while  the 
brmer  inshed  to  aceompliah  it  by  reason, 
md  the  eaampla  of  prosperity  which  he 
loped  FWmce  would  affiu'd.  But  what 
loea  aH  this  prove,  when  the  noble  lord,  in 
lie  very  same  breath,  is  obliged  to  oonfen, 
hat  a  short  experience  macte  both  parties 
retract  their' opinion  and  practice;  and 
that  so  ftr  from  bofMUng  of  having  pro- 
roked  a  war  with  England  upon  auch 
^ciples,  or  for  sucK  purposes,  the 
itrongest  reproach  that  either  faction  could 
Jirow  upon  the  other  was,  in  mutual  accu* 
lation,  of  having  been  the  cause  of  war 
vith  the  only  power  m  Europe,  with  vdiom 
FVance  was  eager  to  continue  at  peace  ? 
Dn  thia  head,  says  the  noble  lord.  Robes- 
nerre  imputes  ittoBtissot;  Brissot  re- 
ports it  upon  RobeQiienre;  the  Jacobins 
shar^e  it  ujwn  the  Girondista;  the  Gi* 
*ondista  recriasinate  upon  the  Jacobins : 
:he  Mountain  thunders  It  uj^n  the  Valley, 
u&d  the  Valley  re«echoea  it  back  against 
lie  Mountain ;"  all  facta,  tending  to  con- 
radict  the  assertion  which  the  noble  lord 
irofesaed  to  establish  by  them,  and  niak- 
ng  atill  plainer,  that  there  waa  no  one 
Nurtyin  France  which  waa  not  earnest  to 
ivoid  a  rupture  whieii  thia  country,  nor 
iny  party  which  we  may  not  at  this  aso- 
nent  reasonably  believo  to  be  inclined  to 
>ttt  an  end  to  hostilities. 

The  noble  lord,  however,  thinks  he  has 
atablished  a  great  deal  when  he  has 
iroved,  that  aU  the  parties  in  the  Con* 
rention  were,  at  the  same  time,  fond  of 
lie  system  of  *'  fraternizing,"  as  it  is  cal» 
ed,  or  of  making  proselytes  to  the  gene- 
nl  principles  of  Republicanism.  It  may 
le  so ;  but  it  wouldnot  have  been  uncanddd 
in  the  noble  lord  to  have  dated  the  origin 
9f  this  83rstetn,  and  to  have  marked  Sie 
provocation  to  it ;  nor  unfair  to  have  ac- 
Imowledged,  that  even  this  principle  also 
bas  been  since  completely  abandoned  by 
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all  j^artiaa.  If  be vefera  to  it,^  aa  emotive 
&r  our  enterteining  ajust  jealouqr  of  them, 
he  ought  to  admit  their  abandonment  of  it 
as  a  ground  foa  our  abandoning  that  jeai 
loiiay*  If  thdirprD&ssingsiichadoctiine» 
was  a  provocation  to  hostility  on  out 
part,  their  retracting  it  is  an  opcEiing  to 
recondiliatiQn.  From  the  moment  they 
aoleinnly  disavowed  all  intention  or  dis« 
position  to  interfere  in  the  govemmenta 
of  other  nations,  why  should  not  we  have 
ranounced  any  intention  of  interfering  in 
theirs  ?  But  instead  of  this,  what  has  been 
our  conduct?  We  continue  to  remind 
and  reproach  the  Ftrendi  with  their  uniust 
and  insolent  conduct  in  respect  to  fira^ 
bant  and  Geneva,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  adopt  ourselves,  and  act  upon»  the  very 
principles  they  have  abjured.  Who  did 
not  reprobate  the  folly  and  profligacy  of 
endeavouring  to  force  upon  the  people  of 
Brabant  Rrench  forms,  French  principles, 
and  French  creeds  ?  Of  dragging  them  to 
the  4ree  of  liberty,  and  forcmg  tliem  to 
dance  round  ita  root,  or  to  hang  upon  its 
branches  ?  But  what  has  been  the  conduct 
of  Qreat  Britain,  so  loud  ia  the  ooadeaa^ 
nation  of  such  ^^ranny,  under  the  mask  of 
liberty  ?  What  has  beM  her  conduct  U 
Genoa  ?  to  Switzerland  ?  to  Tuscany  I  and» 
as  far  as  she  dared,  to  Denmark  and  to 
Sweden?  For  her  insolence  has  been  ac* 
companied  by  its  usual  attendant,  mean* 
ness.  Her  injustice  has  been  without 
mafnanimity.  She  wished  to  embark  the 
wond  in  the  confederacy  against  France^ 
the  moment  she  thought  proper  to  loin  it; 
the  neutrality,  of  which  she  nersdf  boast* 
ed  but  a  monlli  before,  became  instandv  a 
heinous  crime  in  any  other  state  of  Eu- 
rope: and  how  has  she  proceeded?  Witli 
those  that  are  powerful,  and  whose  assist- 
ance irould  have  been  in^iortant,  she  haa 
only  expostulated  and  prevaiieated;  but 
in  how  little,  as  well  as  odious  a  lieht  haa 
siie  appeared,  when  threatening  andinsult* 
ing  those  petty  states,  whose  least  obfdip 
ence  to  her  tjrrannic  mandates  miaht  bring 
great  pcnl  on  themselves,  and  whose  ut- 
most eibrta  could  give  but  little  aid  to  the 
allies  I  The  noble  lord  has  with  a  iust  in- 
dignation, execrated  the  erud  and  fif/?- 
dwus  conduct  of  the  fratefniaing  French  to 
the  Brabanters;  but  wiH  he  defend  tho 
fraternity  of  the  jud  and  magtianmouf 
Eng^  to  the  Genoese  I  Have  we  not 
adopted  the  veiy  words  ae  well  aa  spirit 
of  demoeraaic  tyranhy  ?  We  say  to  the 
timid,  helpless  (lenoese,  <<  you  have  no 
right  to  judge  for  youraelvei;   we  know 
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what  IB  best  6>r  you ;  yoa  must  and  shall 
make  a  common  cause  with  us :  you  must 
adopt  our  principles,  our  views,  our 
hatreds,  and  our  perils ;  you  must  tremble 
at  dangers  which  do  not  threaten  you, 
and  resent  injuries  which  have  never  been 
offered  to  you ;  you  must  shed  your  re^ 
publican  mood  in  the  cause  of  royalty ;  in 
short,  you  must  fraternize  with  us;  you 
must  be  our  friends,  our  allies :  if  you  he- 
sitate, we  will  beat  your  walls  about  your 
ears;  slaughter  yom  people,  and  leave 
your  city  in  smoking  rums,  an  example  to 
other  petty  states  of  the  magnanimity  of 
the  British  arms,  and  of  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  British  counsels.'*  Oh 
shame.  Sir!  let  us  never  hear  these  fra- 
ternizing principles,  formerly  professed  by 
France,  quoted  as  a  just  provocation  for 
attacking  her,  while  we  ourselves,  with 
the  most  shameless  inconsistencv,  are 
avowing  them  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  practising  them  mere  we  dare. 

The  noble  lord*  still  pursuing  his  anec- 
dotes and  his  argument,  that  France  must 
have  been  the  aegressor,  and  that  the 
war  was  a  war  of  necessity  on  our  part, 
next  retails  to  us  the  conduct  of  citizen 
Genet,  her  emissary  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  Here  again  I  give  the  noble 
lord  his  facts,  and  again  I  declare  him  to 
be  equally  unfortunate  in  his  conclusion. 
I  admit  every  thing  as  he  states  it,  with 
respect  to  citizen  Genet :  I  agree  in  con* 
demning  the  impolitic  outrages  he  prac« 
tised  against  the  government  of  America ; 
I  reprobate  the  indecent  insults  he  offered 
to  general  Washington ;  I  disapprove  of 
Jhis  erection  of  Jacdinn  clubs  in  that  coun* 
try,  his  establishing  consular  tribunals 
for  the  judgment  of  prizes,  &c.  &c  But 
why  has  the  noble  lord  overlooked  the 
event  of  all  these  heinous  and  repeated 
provocations  ?— America  remains  neutral, 
prosperous,  and  at  peace!  America 
with  a  wisdom,  prudence,  and  magnani- 
mity, which  we  have  disdained,  thrives 
at  tiiis  moment  in  a  state  of  envied  tran- 
quillity, and  is  hourly  clearing  the  paths 
to  unbounded  opulence;  America  has 
monopolized  the  commerce,  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  have  abandoned.  Oh 
turn  your  eyes  to  her ;  view  her  situation, 
her  luppiness,  her  content;  observe  her 
trade,  and  her  manufactures  adding  daily 
to  her  general  credit,  to  her  private  en- 

Ioyments,  and  to  her  public  resources; 
ler  name  and  government  rising  above 
the  nations  of  Europe  with  a  simple  but 
commanding  dignity,  that  wins  at  once 
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the  respect,  the  conlidOTce,  and  the  sf 
fectien  of  the  world.  .And  is  America 
degraded  by  this  conduct*  and  by  tfaa 
condition?  Has  Washington  debased  Ibb- 
self  by  his  temper  and  moderaticm  ?  Ha» 
he  sunk  his  character,  and  made  himsek' 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  faigb-^ 
rited  statesmen  of  Europe  ?  Will  the  i»> 
ble  lord  attempt  to  prove  diia ;  or  wiH  b 
abandon  his  instance  and  his  argumoit? 
The  conduct  of  the  French,  in  seni^ 
such  a  missionary  as  Genet  to  Amena, 
is  brought  by  him  as  the  strongeit  prod 
of  the  enmity  of  the  French  to  the  peace 
and  existing  governments  ofaA  natians, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  all  nations  foOaog 
against  them ;  and  the  behaviour  of  Ge- 
net himself  is  stated  a^  an  outrage  too 
gross  for  human  patience  to  sobm^  to; 
and  yet  the  ul/kh  American  senate,  con- 
fiding in  the  good  sense  of  tfacar  leHov 
citizens,  conscious  of  never  having  be- 
trayed their  trust,  and  looking  omv  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  my  repre- 
sented, found  no  cause  for  war  orqaaro 
in  the  novelty  or  madness  of  French  im- 
ciples ;  and  the  mean  Washington  fi»t  no 
personal  resentment  at  insults  which  did 
not  provoke,  because  they  could  not  de- 
grade him.  Such  has  beoi  the  event  of 
fWo  great  nations,  viewing  the  asrae  cir- 
cumstances in  a  different  temper  and  with 
different  saiisations.  Both  had  I 
insulted  by  this  new  j^resun  _ 
lie ;  in  the  bosoms  ot  both^  atlempls'faai 
been  equally  made  to  spread  the  doctrioes 
of  that  republic;  both  were  eauaDy  ia- 
terested  in  the  preservation  of  the  priad- 
ples  of  civil  order  and  regular  ^ven- 
ment ;  yet  owing  to  the  diTOvent  council 
that  directed  theise  two  nations,  die  Asie- 
ricans  are,  at  this  moment,  the  iBidi»* 
mayed,  und^raded,  and  unenrfMurasied 
spectators  of  the  savage  broils  of  Europe, 
while  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle,  arve 
have  been  this  &j  distinctly  told  by  our 
ministers,  not  for  our  glory  or  prospe* 
rit^,  but  for  our  actuiu  existence  as  a 
nation  I 

The  next  point  from  Brissofs  pamplilel, 
dwelt  upon  by  the  noble  IcMtl,  asa  fiuther 
proof  that  the  French  had  always  intended 
to  make  war  against  us,  was,  that  the 
minister  Monge  had  promised,  as  earfy 
as  October,  to  have  thirty  shijps  of  the 
line  at  sea  from  Brest  in  April,  and  fifty 
in  July;  but  this,  it  seems,  was  happily 
prevented  by  the  vigorous  measures  ot 
the  British  ministry  ;  and  if  our  oainisleTs 
had  not  taken  the  vteps  they  did^  the  no* 
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ble  lord  telb  ti8»  by  tbe  by,  that  they 
would  have  deserved  to  have  been  whip- 
ped as  schooUboySi  or  hanged  as  traitors. 
And  what  were  these  visorous  exertions 
which  these  vigilant  ministers  took  ?  For- 
soothy  they  stopped  two  com  ships  in  the 
river  Thames,  destined  for  Fhmce ;  this, 
it  seems,  totally  defeated  the  equipment 
of  these  £tiy  ships  of  the  line !  But  here 
let  me  ask^the  noble  lord  how  it  came  to 
pa88»  if  our  ministers  had  sudi  intelligence 
03  early  as  October,  that  no  naval  prepa* 
rations  were  commenced  on  our  part  till 
the  month  of  February  ?  For  this  &ct  has 
been  admitted  by  )iim  in  another  part  of 
hia  speech,  and  the  lateness  of  our  equip* 
raent  has  been  pleaded  by  him  wiUi  an- 
other view,  forgetting  that  there  cannot 
be  a  stronger  charffe  brought  against  his 
friends,  and  that  they  do  mdeed  deserve 
to  be  whipped  as  school  boys,  or  hanged 
jas  traitors,  if,  after  receiving  inteUigence 
-of  the  French  preparations  so  eany  as 
October,  they  neglected,  as  in  fact  the^ 
did>  all  precautions  on  the  part  of  this 
jcovLntxjy  excepting  the  notable  and  pow- 
erful expedient  of  plunderins  two  neutral 
:sloops  of  a  few  sacks  of  French  corn ! 
However,  laying  aside  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  our  minister,  no  prpof  to  Uie 
noble  lord's  purpose  arises  out  of  this 
threat  of  the  miiuster  Monge.  The  noble 
lord  confesses  himself,  that  no  part  of  the 
promise  was  kept :  it  was,  in  fiict,  a  na- 
tural ^sconade  of  the  French  admiralty, 
at  a  time  we  were  insuhing  them ;  and 
that  the  execution  of  such  an  equipment 
was  not  attemjpted,  is  much  stronser  evi- 
dence of  their  not  having  intended  to 
break  with  us,  than  their  having  made 
the  boast  is  of  a  contrary  determination. 
But  it  is  unfortunately  the  interest  of  the 
-csMBe  the  noble  lord  is  supporting,  to  re- 
fer, on  all  occasions,  to  words  rather  than 
to  facts. 

The  noble  lord,  still  pursuing  his  au- 
thority, Brissot,  quotes  that  author's  re- 
commendation to  the  £nglish  of  a  pam- 
!>hlet  of  CondorcetU,  addressed  to  our  par- 
iamentacy  refonnerst  who  encourages  us, 
^t  seems,  to  proceed,  to  disreffard  num- 
fbers,  .assuring  us,  ^ being  well  informed 
doubtless  of  pur  object)  .that  «  Revolu- 
tions must  always  be  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nority :  every  revolution  is  the  work  of  a 
minority;  the  French  revolution  was  ac- 
compUsoed  bjr  the  minority !"    Nay,  ac- 

cordinc  to  Brissot,  it  was  the  work  of  not 
^ore  than  twenty  men  I    jSuch  is  the  ex« 

^rtipn  that  arises  £n»in  tho  confidents  of 


those  who  look  to.spirit  and  energy  alone 
for  success,  and  not  to  numbers !  If  this 
be  true,  it  certainly  is  a  most  ominous 
thing  for  the  enemies  of  reform  in  £ng« 
land;  for  if  it  holds  true  of  necessity, 
that  the  minority  still  prevails  in  national 
contests,  it  must  be  a  consequence  that 
the  smaller  the  minority,  the  more  certain 
must  be  Uie  success.'  in  what  a  dreadful 
situation,  then,  must  the  noble  lord  be, 
and  all  Uie  alarmists !  for  never,  surely, 
was  the  minority  so  small,  so  thin  in  num« 
ber,  as  the  present.  Conscious,  however, 
that  M.  Condorcet  was  mistaken  in  our 
object,  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  we:  are  ter* 
rible  in  proportion  as  we  are  few ;  I  re« 
joice,  that  the  liberality  of  secession, 
which  has  thinned  our  ranks,  has  only 
served  to  make  us  more  formidable.  The 
alarmists  will  hear  this  with  newappreheiv- 
sions ;  they  will,  no  doubt,  return  to  us» 
with  a  view  to  diminish  our  force ;  and 
encumber  us  with  their  alliance,  in  order 
to  reduce  us  to  insignificance.  But  what 
has  tlie  nonsense  any  French  pamphleteer 
may  have  written,  or  the  notions  he  may 
have  formed  of  the  views  of  parties  in  this 
country,  to  do  with  the  question ;  or  how  can 
it  be  gravely  urged,  as  a  proof  of  the  deter* 
mination  of  theFrench  people  to  attackiis? 
The  noble  lord  having  gone  through  this 
part  of  his  detail,  triumphantly  asks,  whe- 
ther he  has  not  established  his  point,  and 
proved  the  hostile  mind  of  France,  and 
that  the  objeet  of  all  her  parties,  was  war 
with  England?  To  which  I  answer,  that 
he  has  proved  nothing  like  it,  and  that 
two-thirds  of  the  instances  he  has  adduced 
have  a  tendency  to  prove  the  contrary. 
But  instead  of  diving  for  their  purposes 
in  the  random  words  of  their  orators,  in 
the  more  flighty  controversies  of  their 
party  writers,  or  even  in  the  hasty  and 
mcoherent  reports  of  their  committees,  let 
us  look  to  acts  and  facts ;  let  us  examine 
fairly  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards 
France,  and  of  France  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  lOth  of  August  to  the  de- 
claration of  war.  Here  Mr.  Sheridan 
enumerated  the  various  circumstances 
whidh  showed  the  growing  inveteracy  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  first  of  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  the 
countenance  ^iven  to  the  treaty  of  Pilnita, 
the  withdrawing  of  our  minister  from 
Paris,  the  seizure  of  French  property  in 
neutral  vessels,  the  banishing  of  French 
subjects,  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  finally,  the  dismissal  of 
th^  axnbassadf r ;  ^11  ^vhicb,  be  showed 
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Itnd  been  boine  bf  the  French,  with  * 
sul>nussix)n  which  nothing  but  their  desire 
ot'  peace  with  tht8  country  could  have  pro- 
duced, auiidst  the  fiiry  and  pride  which 
actuated  their  conduct  towardU  all  the  rest 
0f  Europe.  They  solicited,  they  expos- 
tulated, they  pressed  for  explanation  and 
negociation;  and  even  after  their  am- 
bassador had  been  driven  from  this  coun- 
try i  they  sent  a  new  negociator ;  nor  dBd  the 
sincerity  of  their  professions  for  peace 
with  lis  dopend  on  words  ai«ne ;  ror  to 
preserve  this  object,  the^  actually  ab* 
Mained  from  the  invasion  of  Holland,  when 
within  their  grasp,  when  their  arms  ap- 
peared irresistible,  and  success  inevitable. 
£very  fact  spoke  aloud  that  we  forced 
France  into  the  quarreL  Wliic^  partv 
first  said  the  words  ^  We  are  at  war,"  m 
A  nwUer  of  trivial  and  childish  distiactron ; 
nor  do  i  in  this  f^ace  mean  to  argue  that 
Great  Britain  was  wrong  in  so  preferring 
a  state  of  open  war  against  mmce,  and 
joinbg  in  the  genend  confederacy  against 
lier;  nay,  I  will,  for  the  present,  grant 
that  it  was  a  war  of  sound  sense,  policy, 
and  iustioe,  but  still  it  was  a  war  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britaia ;  and  from 
that  resjponsibility,  the  minister  never  can, 
nor  shau,  disengage  himself. 

Embarked,  however,  as  we  are  in  the 
war,  it  must,  no  doubt,  be  a  matter  of 
astonisliment  to  manjr  gentlemen,  to  find 
the  advocates  of  ministers  so  etemallv  la- 
bouring the  proof  of  France  having  been 
Ihe  aggressor.  The  prominent  point  for 
the  present  discussion  seems  rather,  under 
our  circumstances,  to  be,  how  shall  we  end 
ihe  conflict,  whoever  began  it ;  or  if 
peace  cannot  be  had,  how  we  shall  prose- 
cute the  war  with  vigour  and  success. 
But  the  object  of  these  gentlemen,  inrecur- 
rinff  to  the  other  ground,  is  dbvious.  Ther 
will  not  hear  ef  peacfe;  they  do  not  wisn 
for  it ;  and  finding  themselves  fiSeble  in  ar- 
gument, to  show  that  the  country  ought 
to  be  of  their  opinion,  they  endeavour  to 
establish  a  belief,  that  it  is  France  who 
does  not  wish  for  peace  with  us ;  and  this 
they  think  they  do  establish,  by  proving, 
that  is,  by  asserting,  that  it  was  FVancis 
Who  provoked  the  war.  tf  the  war  com- 
menced in  self-defence  imd  necessity  on 
our  part,  self-defence  and  necessity  must 
contmue  it.  They  would  evade  the  oues- 
tioD,  whether  it  is  Our  intereM  to  nave 
peace,  bv  arguing,  that  it  is  not  in  our 
poisrer;  from  this  delusion,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
tnost  importance  that  the  pdMic  mind 
Abouiabereitetted.    AU|fa6profeMed<lb. 


jects  far  whidi  we  went  to  wmt  1 
obtained;  our  aUv»  HoHand,  ias 
bant  is  recovered;  theideisof  i 
the  extent  of  their  own  comitTyy 
terfering  in  the  govenusRiita  of 
but  as  measures  ^warfiire  mnd  1 
have  been  onequivoci^  diacrospedby Ae 
present  government  en  Fnmce ;  maA  w^ 
withstanding  all  their  lofty  bosttts  asid  is> 
suiting  thr^its,  which  ar^  kk  tnith,  tk 
mere  retorts  of  passion,  to  our  vile  ded^ 
niafcioas  against  them,  there  is  noqaMM 
bat  that  they  woidd  be  ready  to  titl  wffft 
BB,  or  with  any  of  the  aUied  povci^  fi^ 
ttKUrrow,  simply  iqpon  the  pi  i»u|dt  af  be- 
ifl^  left  to  the  exercise  of  tkeir  am  wiO 
within  their  own  boiindariea.  Let  die  ck- 
periment  be  made;  if  tiiey 
then  the  noble  lord  will  have  i 
to  onaintain,  that  theur  minds  ' 
disposed  to  that  neasore,  and 
could  not  have  been  avoided  oo  cmr  put 
But  till  then,  I  am  astonisbed  that  As 
■ainister  who  sits  near  the  noble  load,  dses 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  his  own  dignity 
himself  to  oppose  Uiis  paltry  atgMacut 
When  he  hears  this  called  a  vrar  of  aeees- 
sity  and  defence,  I  wonder  lie  docs  not 
feel  ashamed  of  the  meanaeas  wlndi  it 
spreads  over  the  whole  of  his  eaase,  and 
the  contradiction  which  it  throws  umc 
the  greater  iwrt  of  his  arguments.    WiO 
he  answer  this  one  question  distiiiotiyf 
If  France  had  abstain^  from  any  act  «f 
aggression  against  (Sreat  Britaiii>  and  her 
afiy  HoUand,  should  we  have  remained  in- 
active ^ectators  of  the  last  eanapein,  sad 
left  the  contest  to  Austria  ana  msis, 
and  whatever  allies  they  could  thenistJws 
have  obtained  f    If  hesays  tiiis,  niaik  Ae 
dilemma  into  ivhich  he  brings  hiaiad(  hk 
supporters,  and  the  nation.    This  v«r  is 
called  a  war  unlikeall  other  wars  that  eier 
man  was  engaged  in.    ItisawarinwhaA 
the  interests  of  individual  nations  is  dh 
sorbed  in  the  wider  consideration  of  the 
interest  of  mankind :  it  is  m  war  in  which 
personal  provocation  is  1<M  in  th^  ootrsge 
ofered  generally  to  civilised  man :  it  is  a 
war  fbr  the  preaarvation  of  the  poMessionB, 
the  aiorals,  and  thb  rdigioti  of  the  worid : 
it  is  a  war  for  the  mtintenanee  of  hwMB 
order,  and  the  existence  of  human  socsci^. 
Does  he  then  mean  to  say,  that  ha  wooli 
h&te  sat  stiH,  that  Or^nt  Briasin  woril 
have  sat  still,  with  annft  fblded,  aiid»  lecK- 
nhig  In  luzurtsnt  e«K  tMk  het  eomniarcid 
eeueh)  have  rtMUdbed  en  taooMeRisa 
speetiMr  of  this  ihighty  divalKct)  abd  have 
leftibe  cntflte  l)K-ci'nldidcv>^d'tMHBeo^ 
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monJity)  vrA  religion,  and  its  God|  to 
tike  care  of  itself?  Or  to  owe  ite  preter*- 
▼alion  to  the  mercenary  exertiou  of  Ger- 
man and  Hottgarian  barbarians,  provided 
only  that  Brance  had  not  implieated  Great 
Britain  by  a  special  offence,  and  forced  us 
into  this  cause  of  divine  and  universal  in- 
terest by  the  petty  motive  of  a  personal 
|Nrovocation  ?  He  will  not  tell  us  so ;  or, 
if  he  does,  to  auHwer  the  purpose  of  the 
hour,  will  he  hold  the  same  language  to 
<nur  allies}  Will  he  speak  thus  to  the 
Emperor?  Will  he  speak  thus  to  the 
king  of  Prussia  \  Will  he  teU  them,  that 
we  are  not  volunteers  in  this  cause  ?  That 
we  are  in  couiederacf  with  them,  only  to 
resentaseparate  insult ofiered  to  ourselves, 
which,  regressed,  our  seal  in  the  cause,  at 
least,  if  not  in  our  engagements  to  contnue 
in  the  alliance,  must  cease  \  Or  if  be 
would  hold  this  languase  to  those  powers, 
trill  he  repeat  it  to  uose  lesser  states 
whom  we  are  hourly  dragging  into  tliis 
perilous  contest,  upon  the  only  plea  bv 
which  such  an  act  of  tyrannical  compuf* 
aion  can  be  attempsea  to  be  palliated, 
namely,  that  a  personal  ground  of  com- 
plaint  against  the  French  te  not  necessary 
to  their  enmity ;  but  that  as  the  league 
against  that  people  is  die  cause  of  humah 
nature  itself,  every  country  where  human 
feelinp  exist,  has  already  received  its  pro- 
vocation in  the  atrocities  of  this  common 
enemy  of  human  kind.  But,  why  do  I  adc 
him,  whether  he  would  hold  this  language 
to  the  Emperor  or  the  king  of  Prussia  ? 
The  king  of  Prussia,  Sir,  at  this  moment 
tells  you,  even  with  a  menacing  tone,  that 
it  is  your  own  war,  he  has  demanded  from 
you  a  subddy  and  a  loan;  you  have  en- 
deavoured to  evade  his  demand,  by  plead- 
ing the  tenor  of  your  treaty  of  defensive 
allianoe  with  him,  and  that  as  the  party 
attacked,  you  are  entitled  to  the  whole  of 
his  exertions  ?  He  denies  that  you  are  the 
party  atUcked,  though  he  applauds  the 
principles  upon  which  you  are  the  aggres- 
sor; and  is  there  anodier  power  in  Europe 
to  whom  our  ffovemment  will  venture  to 
rclbr  the  decision  of  this  question?  If 
vhat  I  now  state  is  not  die  fhct,  let  me 
tee  the  minister  stand  up,  and  contradict 
me.  If  he  cannot,  let  vs  no  longer  bear 
that  a  fallacy  should  be  attempted  to  be 
imposed  on  the  people  of  this  country, 
which  would  be  treated  with  scorn  and 
iadigaataon  in  every  other  comer  of  Eu- 
rope. From  this  hour,  let  him  either 
abandon  the  narrow  ground  of  this  being 
a  war  of  aeoossity^  ontoPsd  into  for  sel^ 


defence,  or  give  up  the  lofty  beast  of  its 
being  a  war  of  principle,  undertaken  for 
the  cause  of  human  nature. 

Still,  still,  however,  be  the  war  a  war  of 
necessity  or  choice;    of  defence,  or  of 

grinciple,  peace  must  some  time  or  other 
e  looiced  to.  True ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  France,  first,  it  is  contended,  that 
no  means  of  negoctation  can  be  found; 
and,  secondly,  that  even  if  you  negociated 
and  agreed,  no  security  tor  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  asreement  is  to  be  haa.  An 
hon.  member  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  we,  who  recommend  peace,  ought 
to  point  out  the  means  by  which  ministers 
may  commence  and  carry  on  a  negocia- 
tion.  With  submission,  I  should  rather 
have  thought  it  a  fitter  proceeding,  that 
those  who  embark  a  nation  in  a  war  fbr  a 
specific  purpose,  should  be  called  on  to 
point  out  the  probable  means  of  obtaining 
the  end  proposed :  but  no  such  thing.  Ask 
them,  wnat  their  end  is,  or  how  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  The  constant  answer  is,  no  mat- 
ter :  the  war  is  a  just  war,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  treat  for  peace ;  we  know  not 
even  how  to  set  about  it ;  and,  with  this 
answer,  we  must  be  content  to  persevere 
in  a  pursuit,  which  all  experience  has 
proved  to  be  ruinous,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  object  which  no  man  attempts  to  prove 
to  be  practicable.  The  noble  lord,  how- 
ever, (toes  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  the 
impossibility  of 'our  treating  for  peace 
under  the  present  circumstances,  as  upon 
the  improbability  of  such  a  peace  being 
safe  or  permanent.  What  security  can 
we  have  for  the  continuance  of  a  peace 
nmde  with  such  a  goverment  as  that  of 
France  ?  The  factions  of  to-day  are  sup- 
planted by  others  to-morrow;  lEhe  rulers 
of  the  hour  pass  in  succession  ftoro  the 
tribune  to  the  scafibld ;  there  is  nothing 
permanent  in  their  system.  Granted. 
And  what  then  are  ^ou  waiting  for  before 
you  will  treat  \  Is  it  simply  that  you  will 
have  some  person  on  a  throne  in  France  ? 
Some  first  magistrate,  with  the  name  of 
king,  be  his  power  what  it  may,  before  you 
will  enter  into  any  negociation  ?  I  sus- 
pect that  this  idea  is  obstinately  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  it  is  not, 
however,  avowed;  on  the  contrary,  our 
own  proclamations  declare,  that  though 
the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  in  France 
would  be  a  soothing  and  conciliatory  dr- 
curostance,  it  is  not  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  the  re-establlshment  of  peace. 
What,  then,  is  the  desidoratum  ?  A  stable 
aad  itq>oniMe  system  of  goyemment  of 
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some  sort  or  other,  that  would  give  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  duration  and  secu- 
rity to  peace,  when  established.  I  ask,  is 
any  change  which  our  arms  are  likely  to 
produce  in  France,  likely  to  produce  such 
a  government  i  The  form  of  it  we  are 
not  to  prescribe.  Where  are  the  men  we 
hope  to  see  come  forward  ?  We  com- 
menced with  reprobating  and  reviling  La 
Fayette,  Rochefoucault,  and  the  whole 
party  of  reforming  royalists.  Brissot  and 
the  republicans  of  the  10th  of  August 
overthrew  and  destroyed  that  party.  We 
may  boast  of  having  assisted  Kobespierre 
and  Danton  in  the  destruction  of  Brissot 
and  those  republicans.  Robespierre  and 
Danton  now  possess  the  lead.  Are  you 
waiting  till  such  men  as  Hebert  and  Chau- 
mette  shall  have  destroyed  Robespierre 
and  Danton  ?  Would  such  a  change  give 
you  the  stablerresponsible^andtrust-wor* 
thy  government  you  desire  ?  or  do  you 
see  any  cUss  of  men  still  under  them, 
which  in  the  revolution  of  enormities  gives 
you  a  fairer  promise  of  your  object  ?  No 
man  will  hold  out  such  an  expectation. 
Whence,  then,  can  arise  the  sort  of  govern- 
ment with  whom  you  would  condescend 
to  treat?  I  affirm  from  one  only  possible 
source ;  from  a  general  reformation  in  the 
public  mind  of  I?  ranee,  founded  on  a  deep 
sense  of  their  calamities,  and  a  just  abhor- 
rence of  their  past  crimes.  Then  will 
cease  their  bloody  internal  enmities ;  then 
will  cease  the  semsh,  factious  contests  of 
their  leaders ;  then  will  cease  their  revolt- 
ing system  of  plunder,  rapine,  and  im- 
piety ;  then,  in  other  words,  will  be  esta- 
blished, their  Republic  on  the  immortal 
and  unconquerable  principles  of  wisdom 
and  of  justice,  which,  without  diminishing 
the  invincible  enthusiasm  which  even  now 
animates  their  military  exertions,  jrill 
supply  those  exertions  with  copious  and 
uoqperishable  resources;  and  then  truly, 
we  shall  have  no  objection  to  acknowledge 
them  as  a  nation,  and  to  treat  with  them. 
Admirable  prudence!  Consummate  po- 
licy !  While  the  certain  seeds  of  internal 
discord,  weakness,  and  dissolution,  are 
sown  among  them,  and  are  checked  in 
their  rank  growth  only  by  the  counterac- 
tion of  stronger  feelings  against  the  fo- 
reign enemies  that  surround  them,  we 
will  not  stoop  to  treat,  because  we  cannot 
have  security  for  the  future;  but  if  for- 
tunately our  perseverance  in  assailing 
ihem  shall  at  length  eradicate  all  that  is 
vicious  and  ruinoos  in  their  internal  sys- 
*€ax,  stre^^gthening,  as  at  the  same  tinaeit 
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must,  the  energies  and  solidity  of  thdr 
governments,  then  our  ynde  will  abate, 
respectful  negociation  will  foUow,  and  a 
happy  peace  may  be  concluded— a  bappj 
peace,  when  the  best  terms  most  leave  b!, 
m  future,  for  ever  at  their  mercy!  T^ 
I  contend  must  be,  if  not  the  object,  tk 
result  of  waiting  for  that  stable,  respoK- 
ble,  and  trust-worthy  eovcrameot  ii 
France,  which  the  noble  lord  defDaodi; 
unless,  as  I  said  before,  the  opentife, 
thoi^h  not  the  avowed  motive,  for  the 
war  IS  simply  to  establish  a  mamty  it 
that  country,  or  perish  in  the  atteDjtt 

Leaving  the  origm  and  object  i  the 
war,  our  attention  is  next  calied  to  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  by  tiu 
allies  since  we  entered  into  thecoofed^ 
racy !  Our  success  has  been  mA,  it 
seems,  that  we  ought  to  proceed,  betk 
object  what  it  inay.  First,  the  noble  W 
asks,  with  a  triumphant  air,  vb^ 
France  is  not  in  a  much  wonecoodhiff 
than  at  the  banning  of  the  campap* 
Unquestionably  she  is ;  she  has  lost «« 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irrei,  aod  0* 
hausted  many  millions  of  resoorce:  s» 
what  is  more,  Sir,  all  Europe  ia  ini  vone 
condition,  for  the  same  reaaon.  Bfitl 
demand  an  answer  to  a  queatiooDontd 
the  purpose,  and  in  truth  the  onlj  f^ 
tion  which  belongs  to  the  argianffl^ 
ask,  if  there  is  any  one  man  in  this  Hwfi^ 
or  out  of  it,  who  thinks  that  the^be8«« 
nearer  to  the  object  they  had  m  «*| 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  tK 
campaign?  Let  this  question  be  W 
and  honestly  answered  before  we  ta^ 
goad  this  nation  to  new  e^^^!z 
load  our  fellow  subjects  with  ^^ 
dens.  I  meet  the  noble  lord  in  htfie«^ 
of  the  state  of  the  allies  and  of  Fn»«» 
the  commencement  of  the  canip^g^  "J 
at  the  present  hour ;  but  I  enter  mw  "* 
review  with  the  object  ^^^J^^f^ 
fore  my  eyes,  and  not  to  strike  ^^'^ 
on  little  petty  successes  which  cobb*' 
nothing  to  the  main  purpose.         . 

Pre^ous  to  the  close  of  the  la^^J^ 
my  right  Jion.  friend  (Mr.  Foi)  ^ 
by  a  motion  m  this  House,'  hB  exjor» 
tion  to  government  to  treat  w  PVi 
We  had  then  achieved  all  the  i^^JJ 
purposes  for  which  we  went  to  ♦ 
Hofiand  was  safe,  the  opcaiiy  ot^ 
Scheldt  out  of  the  question,  ^^ 
was  even  driven  out  of  Brabant*  ve 
succeeded  in  the  West  Indie^J^ 

.  •  See  p.  994of  the  present  VoLx* 
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was  taken,  and  lord  Hood  had  faUcd  to 
the  Mediterranean,  with  a  forco  lufficient 
to  ensure  the  superiority  of  the  Britisli 
Hag  in  that  quarter.  Yet  all  these  advan- 
tagos,  now  so  vauntinsly  enumerated,  j 
were  then  held  as  trifles;  they  were  treated 
comparatively  as  insignificant  matters, 
and  nothing  but  some  important,  decisivo 
blow  agaipst  the  common  enemy,  which 
the  power  of  the  allies  In  the  ensuinff 
campaign  was  certain  to  effect,  coula 
make  it  prudent  to  think  of  peace.  What 
hu  thai  campaiffn  produced}  The  sur- 
render of  Cona6,  Valenciennes,  and 
Quesnoi;  the  repossession  of  Mayence, 
and  the  partial  destruction  of  the  marine 
at  Toulon.  Compare  this  with  our  boasts, 
our  exertions,  and  expectations,  and  with 
what  has  been  gained  to  the  cause  of 
France.  First»  the  very  comer  stone  on 
which  the  hope  of  the  most  sanguine 
rested  was,  not  (for  they  had  before 
their  eyes  the  experience  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick's  former  campaign)  the  vigour 
and  probable  impression  of  the  invading 
arms;  but  the  leal,  the  numbers,  and  the 
fury  of  the  royal  party^  in  Fhmce,  then 
roused  at  once  to  action  by  their  mo- 
narch's recent  executloni  and  encouraffed 
by  the  indignation  and  horror  which  that 
event  appeared  universally  to  excite. 
Where  now  is  that  royal  pwrty  i  Where 
is  the  hope  which  pointed  to  their  ban- 
ners? They  rose  inoeed,  and  every  thinj^ 
that  courage,  vengeance,  and  despair 
could  dictate,  they  attempted.  Long 
and  fhiitlesdy,  they  looked  to  the  allies 
for  assistance ;  at  length  the  voice  and 
the  flag  of  Britain  cbeared  their  hearts, 
and  rouaed  their  efibrts ;  would,  for  tlie 
honour  of  Britain,  we  could  bury  the 
event  in  silent  shame,  and  in  the  jti^ves 
ef  the  poor  mangled  victims  of  their  own 
delusion  and  our  proftssioosi  If  there 
yet  exi»ts  an  eaffemess  fbr  a  royal  crusade 
in  England,  will  the  British  arms  ever  in- 
sult again  the  coasts  of  Brittany  or  Pro- 
vence, with  the  ofier  of  their  protection? 
If  there  yet  remains  a  remnant  of  a  rojral 
party  in  France,  will  Toulon  and  Noir- 
moutier  ever  be  forffot  f  The  great  body 
of  the  French  royvists  is  destroyed,  an- 
nihilated, and  wilK  them  the  very  strong- 
est ground  upon  which  we  built  our  first 
expectations  of  success. 

The  next  point  most  relied  upon  by  the 
eager  advocates  for  the  war,  was  the  state 
even  of  the  republican  partieeih  Paris. 
Two  factions  eoually  anti-monarchical, 
but  actuated  by  the  meet  fell  and  d^dly 


animosity  towards  each  other,  ruled,  se« 
vered  and  dispirited  the  French  people. 
By  the  flirious  contest  of  the  leaders  of 
these  parties,  the  attention  of  the  nation 
was  engrossed,  their  eflbrts  were  en« 
feebled,  their  exertions  shackled,  and 
their  hopes  dismayed.  Observers  in  all 
parts  loolced  for  a  speedy  and  open  con- 
flict between  them,  and  it  was  confidently 
and  reasonably  expected,  that  the  event 
of  that  conflict  would  inevitably  be  savage 
and  extensive  civil  war.  This  expectation 
was  among  the  foremost  of  the  resources 
of  the  allies.  What  hdl  happened?  To 
the  astonishment  of  the  world,  one  of 
these  parties,  apparently  the  most  fbeble, 
has  not  merely  subdued  but  extinguished 
the  other ;  subdued  them  almost  without 
an  effort,  and  extinguished  them  without 
even  an  attempt  made  to  avenge  'them, 
while  the  conouering  party  appear  firom 
that  hour  to  nave  possessed  not  only 
more  power,  more  energy,  and  more  con« 
fidence,  tlian  anjr  of  Uieir  predecessors 
since  the  revolution,  but  even  a  vigour 
and  fascination  of  influence  and  authority 
unj^aralleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
This  reliance,  therefore  though  reckoned 
on  at  the  commencement  of  we  campaign 
as  a  host  of  hope,  is  also  gone. 

Again,  we  were  told,  that  the  system 
of  disgusting,  cashiering,  anddestroymg 
all  the  old-experienced  officers,  must  crer 
ate  insubordination  and  mutiny  in  the 
army,  and  ultimately  bring  down  the  ven« 
geance  and  indifpation  of  the  soldiers 
upon  the  Convention,  and  establish  a  mi- 
litary tyranny.  Here  again  has  ordinary 
speculation  been  foiled.  The  most  vtcto« 
nous  and  popular  generals  have  been  ar« 
rested  at  the  heaa  of  their  troops;  a 
oommissioner  firom  the  Convention  tells 
the  armed  line,  that  it  is  his  will ;— and, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  there  scarcely 
has  been  a  single  instance  of  a  military 
revolt  against  any  of  their  decrees.  Ail 
argument,  therefore,  that  armies  must  in 
their  nature  disdain  the  control  of  such 
an  assembly,  must,  however  reluctantly, 
be  given  up,  and  to  that  fidiaclous  expec- 
tation, we  can  look  no  more.— But  the 
means  even  of  supporting  these  armies, 
we  Wiere  told,  could  not  continue  through 
half  the  campaign.  Arms,  ammunition, 
cloathing,  money,  bread,  all  would  spee- 
dily fail.  The  prediction  unfortunately  has 
fidled  in  every  particular.  But  if  our  Ne- 
gative resources,  and  our  hopes  of  co- 
operation in  Fkance  have  all  disappointed 
us>  1  presumo  weihallfind  a  uiu  com- 
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penaaticii  ia  the  ino^ased  •Irength  and 
spirit  of  tkegnrndaUlance.  Letuitee.-*- 
Wh^t  wa0  m  stile  of  the  allies  when  we 
enterad  into  the  coii£edevacy  ?  The  force 
of  Austria  imbroken,  though  compelled 
lo  abandmi  Brabatnt,  and  the  power  of  the 
ireterao  troops  of  Prussia,  absolutely  un- 
tried, though  the  seasons  and  disease  had 
induced  them  to  retire  from  Champaigne. 
llVhat  is  their  state  now{  Defeat  has 
thuuBod  their  ranks9  and  disgrace  has  bro* 
ken  their  spirit.  They  haye  been  driven 
across  the  Khiae  by  Frenc^reeruits,  like 
sheep  before  a  lion  s  whelp,  and  that  not 
after  the  mishap  of  a  singte  great  action 
lost»  but  after  a  succession  of  bloody 
contests,  of  unprecedented  fury  and  ob* 
vtinacy*  Where  now  is  the  scientific  con- 
fidence with  which  we  were  taught  to  re- 
gard the  eiforts  of  discipline  and  ez^ri- 
ence>  when  opposed  to  an  unrestnuned 
multitude  and  unpractised  generals?  The 
jargon  of  professional  pedantry  is  mute, 
and  the  plain  sense  of  man  is  left  to  its 
own  course.  But  hare  the  efforts  of  our 
other  allies  made  amends  for  the  misfbr- 
tunes  of  these  two  principles  in  the  con- 
ftderacy?  Have  the  valour  and  activity 
^  the  JOutch  by  land  and  sea  exceeded 
our  expectsjlions?  Has  the  Portuguese 
aquadron  lessened  the  extent  and  light- 
ened the  euense  of  our  naval  exertions? 
Have  the  Italian  stales,  whom  we  have 
bribed  or  bullied  into  our  cause,  made 
any  very  sensible  impression  upon  the 
common  enemy  i  Has  our  great  ally,  the 
empress  of  Biiissia,  contributed  hitherto 
any  thing  to  the  conunon  cause  exoept 
her  praises  and  her  prayers?  Are  all  or 
any  of  them  in  better  spirits  to  act,  or 
fuller  of  resource  to  act  effectually,  than 
they  were  at  the  commencement  c^  the 
last, campwffn?.  But  let  me  throw  alt 
these  considerations  aside,  each  one  of 
which,  however,  would  singly  outweidi 
the  whole  of  the  advantages  phoed  in  the 
opposite  scale  as  g^ed  bv  the  allies, 
and  let  me  ask,  is  it  nothing  that  the  ereat 
and  momentous  exneriment  has  beeo 
made,  and  that  a  single  nation,  roused  by 
a  new  and  animatibg  energy,  and  de^dh 
ing  whatthey  conceive  to  be  their  liberty, 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  match  for  the 
enmity  and  the  arms  of  the  world  ?  Is  the 
pride  which  success  fai  such  a  conflict  has 
given  to  the  individual  heart  of  every 
man  who  has  shared  in  it,  to  be  estimated 
as  nothing?  Are  tlie  triumphs  and  re- 
wards which  the  political  prodigidity  of 
their  govemmeot  heaps  on  the  i9ean^st 
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themselves  in  their  batdes,  firuitleBa' 
ofaoeflbct?  Or,  finally,  are  we  to  heid. 
as  a  matter  ef  slight  consideration,  li» 
daring  and  enthusiasUe  spirit  aolsoitooi  cf 
dancer  and  fearless  of  deatb,  m}uA  gn« 
duaSy  kindUed  by  all  these  clreuiiialaiioei, 
but  which  has  now  spread  with  eleetricsl 
rapidity  among  such  a  race  of  people^  so 
^aced,  so  provided,  and  ao  provoked  f 
Be  he  who  he  may  thitf  haa  reflected  en 
all  these  dreumstanoes  either  singly  or  ia 
the  aggregate,  and  dbaU  still  any  filiae  the 
allies  are  at  this  moment  nearer  the  at- 
tainment of  their  professed  object  ihsast 
the  commencement  of  the  last  can 
I  say  that  man's  mind  is  either  < 
by  passion,  or  cotrupted  by  inte 
his  intellects  weee  never  straight!  jinasid. 
The  noble  lord,  however,  though  ast 
inclined  to  over-rate  the  enemy,  ■eens  to 
have  been  aware  that  he  miglu  he  dmen 
to  admit  the  magnitude  of  their  esuattau. 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  desy  dbe 
efficacy  of  them»    But  that  we  waj  not  he 
dispirited,  he  has  a  solution  ready  forsll 
this ;  both  their  exertions  and  their  soe- 
cess  are  fbraed  and  unnaturaL     AasAer 
hont  gentlesoan  indeed  has  told  na,  thst  if 
we  had  had  onhr  the  real  resouroea,  and  the 
real  spirit  of  France  tor  contend  witl^  we 
sboulcL  have  conquered  them  losig  ifs. 
It  may  be  so ;  but  the  worst  of  at  is,  iIkj 
will  not  suSsr  us  toprescribo  to  them  the 
sort  of  spirit,  and  tne  kind  of  resomces 
we  should  choose  to  contend  wtth»    Hit 
may  be  venr  unhandsome ;  but  there  is 
no  remedy  m  it.    They  have,  it  is  trae, 
a  great  force,  sm  the  noble  lord,  bat  it 
has  not  a  sound  raundation.    They  have  s 
full  public  treasury,  but  theb  psospeutj 
is  unsound.  The  people  obey  tte  govern- 
ment, but  the  grouna  ef  their  suhmiiiMoa 
is  unsound  ;  in  short,  he  takes  great  paiss 
to  prove  to  us,  that  they  on^  notia 
reason  or  nature  to  make  the  s^nd  whidi 
they  have  done,  and  that  they  Imve  no 
right  to  be^t  their  enemies  in  tke  manaer 
wbidb  they  have.    Their  government,  he 
undertakes  to  demonstrate,  is  .cakukted 
to  produce  no  such  e&cts.    It  reminds 
me  of  the  stovy  of  a  tradesnum,  who  bad 
a  very  admiiwlo  time-piece  made  by  a 
peraon  who  had  never  learned  the  bun* 
ness,  and  neither  knew  it  mechamcalhr, 
nor  scientifically.    A  neighbouring  dock* 
Banker,  exasperated  at  tnis  intruaion  of 
natural  genius,  took  oseat  pains  to  ooa* 
vince  ihe  owner  that  he  ought  to  turn  his 
dock  out  of  doois.    It  wi|s  in  mi  tksi 
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tlie  man  afltured  him^  that  it  went  and 
struck  truly;  that  he  wound  it  up  like 
other  clocks ;  and  that  it  told  him  the 
hour  of  the  day  precisely.  The  artist  re* 
pliedy  that  all  this  might  be  very  true, 
hut  that  he  could  demonstrate  that  it  had 
no  right  to  go  like  other  clocks,  for  it 
was  not  made  upon  sound  principles.  The 
contest  ended  in  his  cajoling  the  noor  man 
to  part  with  his  time-piece,  and  to  buv 
from  him,  at  three  times  the  cost,  a  clodk 
that  did  not  answer  half  as  well.  I  wish 
the  noble  lord  would  attempt  to  make  a 
similar  impression  upon  the  French,  and 
could  prevail  upon  them  to  listen  to  him. 
I  wish  he  could  convince  them  that  this 
revolutionary  movement  of  theirs,  which, 
however,  unskilfully  and  unmethodically 
put  together,  appears  so  strangely  to  an- 
swer their  purpose,  is  an  unworthy  jumble 
of  ignorance  and  chance ;  and  that  they 
would  be  much  better  off,  if  they  would 
take  a  regular  constitution  of  hiscnoosin^. 
If  he  could  effect  this,  I  should  think  his 
rhetoric  well  employed,  and  our  chance 
of  succeeding  against  them  infinitely  in- 
creased, otlierwise  his  arguments  ana  de- 
monstrations on  the  subject  here,  are  the 
idleKt  waste  of  breath  possible.  Expe- 
rience and  facts  contradict  him,  and  we 
smart  under  them. 

In  corroboration  of  his  general  position, 
the  noble  lord  next  details  to  us,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  either  neglected 
or  oppressed  their  commerce.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  all  he  has  stated  on  this 
subject  is  true,  and  that  they  have  done 
it  possibly  upon  system.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  near  that  some  distinguished 
Senator  in  that  country,  wittk  a  mind  at 
once  heated  and  contracted  by  brooding 
over  one  topic  of  alarm,  had  started  up 
in  the  Convention,  and  exclaimed,  '<perisn 
commerce,  live  the  constitution;  nor 
more  shodd  I  be  surprised  to  learn,  that 
the  mass  of  the  people,  bowing  to  Us  au«> 
thority,  or  worked  on  by  fictitious  sJarms 
and  ftbrioated  rumours,  of  plots,  sedi- 
tions, and  insurrectioos,  should  have  im- 
proved upon  this  patriotic  Exhortation ; 
and  agreeing  that  their  constitution  was 
4Bertainly  to  be  preferred  to  their  com- 
merce should  have  conceived  that  they 
could  not  thoroughly  show  the  fervour  of  | 
their  seal  for  the  formsr,  so  well  as  by 
an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  latter. 
Whether  the  hint  of  this  notable  axiom 
was  taken  from  the  expressions  of  any 
enUghtened  member  of  our  own  commer- 
cial senate,  or  whether  it  was  imported 


into  this  House  from  France,  is  what  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  decide.  The 
only  result  worth  our  consideration'  is» 
that  however  their  neglect  of  commerce 
may  have  abridged  them  of  the  luxuries 
and  even  comforts  of  life,  it  has  not  hi- 
therto curtailed  them  in  the  means  of  mi- 
litary preparation,  or  slackened  the  sinews 
of  war. 

The  next  proof  of  the  «  unsoundness  •' 
of  their  conoition  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  enormous  taxes  and  contributions 
raised  upon  the  people.  The  noble  lord 
has  summed  up  his  laborious  statements 
upon  this  subject,  by  informing  us  that 
every  man  of  400/.  a  year,  is  obliged  to 
give  up  220/.  of  it  to  the  public,  in  which 
case  the  noble  lord,  with  great  arithmeti- 
cal accuracy  assures  us  that  he  retains 
but  180/.  for  himself,  (the  onljr  conclusion 
tiiroughout  his  speech  in  which  I  impli- 
citly agree  with  him),  and  people  of 
greater  incomes  it  seems,  are  called  on 
to  do  the  same.  Now  again  I  ffive  the 
noble  lord  his  facts,  but  again  f  accom- 
^uiy  my  assent  with  a  plain  question  { 
Do  the  people  submit  to  make  these  sa* 
orifices  ?  He  has  not  attempted  to  dis- 
pute their  universal  acquiescence.  What» 
Uien,  do  his  facts  prove  ?  What,  but 
that  so  devoted  are  the  whole  people  of 
France  to  the  cause  which  they  have 
espoused,  so  determined  are  they  to  main- 
tmn  the  struggle  in  which  they  have  en- 
gaged, so  paramount  and  domineering  id 
die  enthusiastic  spirit  of  liberty  io  their 
bosoms,  so  insignificant  comparatively  all 
other  pursuits  and  considerations,  and  ^ 
nally  so  bitter  and  active  their  animosity 
against  the  conspiring  powers  which  sur- 
round them,  that  individual  property  has. 
ceaaed  to  be  redded  even  by  the  posses- 
sor, but  as  subsidiary  to  the  public  cause^ 
and  the  government  which  has  demanded 
these  unprecedented  sacrifices,  yet  retains 
its  power,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
impaired  its  popularity. 

This  system  of  exaction  n  **  tremens 
dous,"says  the  noble  lord ;  it  is  so,  but  to 
whom  ?  to  those  who  have  to  fight  with 
such  a  people.  He  ought,  however,  in 
fairness,  to  have  stated  also,  that  these 
sacrifices  and  these  exactions  are  to  ex- 
pire when  peace  has  closed  the  struggle 
m  which  alone  they  originate;  and  the  end 
is  attained  for  which  alone  they  are  tole* 
rated  t  till  then  unquestionably,  the  whole 
country  of  FVanee  is  regarded  as  one  great 
fortrass  in  a  state  of  siege.  To  tell  us  how 
Iiltie  respect  to  private  property,  comoier* 
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cial  principle,  or  personal  privilege  !»  at- 
tended to  in  such  a  state,  is  to  prattle  child- 
ishly;  prove  tons,  that  the  iron  hand  of  vio- 
lence and  necessity  which  has  barred  the 
course  of  justice  and  beat  down  ail  the  se- 
curity of  private  right  throughout  that  be- 
sieged land,  does  not  at  the  same  time  as- 
sist the  one  great  object  which  is  dearest 
to  the  general  heart, — successful  resist- 
ance to  Uie  besieff^rs. 

The  noble  lord,  however,  not  content 
witli  tlie  unfairness  of  overlooking  all  the 
circumstances  which  imperious  necessity 
must  inevitably  impose  upon  a  countiy 
circumstanced  as  France  is,  thinks  it  fair 
and  candid  to  contrast  the  proceedings  of 
their  Convention  on  the  subject  of  supply 
and  finance  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  minister,  and  of  the  British  par- 
liament !  We,  it  seems,  assist  commerce 
instead  of  oppressing  it.  We  lend  the 
credit  of  the  public  exchequer  to  our 
private  merchants  :  and  for  the  means  of 
carrying  pn  the  war,  not  even  voluntary 
contributions  are  expected,  unless  it  be 
in  little  female  keepsakes  for  the  army, 
of  gloves,  mittens,  nightcaps  and  under- 
waistcoats.  Certainly,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  French  means  of  supply  and 
ours  is  obvious,  and  lon^  may  it  continue 
so!  But  the  noble  lord  pursues  his 
triumph  on  this  subject  too  far ;  not  con- 
tent with  simply  alluding  to  it,  which  one 
would  have  imagined  would  have  answered 
all  his  purposes,  he  endeavours  to  impress 
it  more  forcibly  on  our  minds,  bv  making 
a  regular  speech  for  our  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer^  and  exultingly  demanding 
what  we  should  say,  if  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Pitt),  were  to  come  down 
and  propose  to  the  British  parliament, 
such  wa^s  and  means  as  the  minister  of 
finance  m  France  is  compelled  to  resort 
to  ?  What  should  we  think  if  he  were 
to  rise  and  propose,  that  all  persons  who 
had  money  or  properly  in  an  unproduc- 
tive state  shoula  lend  it  without  mterest 
to  the  public  ?  If  he  were  to  propose, 
that  all  who  had  saved  incomes  rrom  the 
bounty  of  the  state  should  refund  what 
they  had  received  ?  What^  finally,  if  all 
persons  possessing  fortunes  of  any  size, 
were  called  upon  to  give  up  the.  whole 
durinff  the  war,  or  reserve  to  themselves 
only  Uie  means  of  subsistence,  or  at  the 
utmost  18(tf.  a  year?  Upon  my  word. 
Sir,  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord>  that  if 
his  right  hpn.  friend  were  to,  come  down 
to  ut  with  any  such  proposition,  he  would 
not  long  retain  his  present  situation.    And 
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with  sudi  a  consequebde  ioeiitabie,  he 
need  not  remind  us,  that  there  is  no  grot 
danger  of  our  chancellor  of  the  ezchequs 
making  any  such  experiment,  snj  dwr 
than  of  the  most  zealous  supporten  i 
the  war  in  this  country  vying  in  their  coo* 
tributions  with  the  abettors  ofrepobli- 
canism  in  tliat.  I  can  more  eaaly  &qct 
another  sort  of  speech  for  our  praden 
minister.  I  can  more  easily  cooceiTe  his 
modestly  comparing  himself  and  his  own 
measures  wiUi  the  character  snd  caodixt 
of  his  rival,  and  saying,  <<  Do  IdeosMi 
of  you,  wealthy  citizens,  to  kni  jour 
hoards  to  government  without  keiest? 
On  the  contrary,  when  I  shall  cooe  to 

Fropose  a  loan,  not  a  man  of  you  to  wbos 
shall  not  hold  out  at  least  a  job  in  enij 
part  of  the  subscription  and  an  uiuiiotf 
profit  upon  every  pound  you  devote  to 
the  necessities  of  your  country.  Do  I 
demand  of  you;  my  fellow  placeniefli«i 
brother  pensioners,  that  you  should  a- 
crifice  any  part  of  your  stipaidttotk 
public  exigency  ;  on  the  contrarj  as  I 
not  daily  increasing  your  emolumeatitw 
your  numbers  in  proportion  as  thecoaos; 
Decomes  unable  to  provide  for  you?  ^ 
I  require  of  you,  my  latest  and  moitKal' 
ous  proselytes,  of  you  who  hare  csie 
over  to  me  for  the  special  purpose  of  svp* 
porting  the  war,^*a  war  on  the  sucoes^ 
which  you  solemnly  protest,  that  the  »- 
vation  of  Britain,  and  of  civil  sodetj  i^ 
self,  depend-^Do  I  require  of  you,  t» 
you  should  make  a  temporary  ^ 
fice  in  the  cause  of  human  natureof  tte 
greater  part  of  your  private  incoma- 
No,  gentlemen,  I  scorn  to  take  ad^aoMf 
of  the  eagerness  of  your  zeal,  ffld  ^ 
prove  that  I  think  the  suceritr  of  J^v 
zeal  and  attachment  to  me  need  do  »^ 
test,  I  will  make  your  interest  co-opc«» 
with  your  principle;  I  will  quaifjer  v0j 
of  you  on  the  public  supply^  ^"^1 
calling  on  you  to  contribute  to  M^ 
while  their  whole  thoughts  are  riwo*^ 
in  patriotic  apprdiensions  for  their  coaa- 
try,  IwiU  dextrously  force  uponotfiere 
the  fiivourite  objects  of  the  vanity  o^«^ 
bition  of  their  hves.**  .  ^^ 

Sir,  1  perceive  that  the  Ho«iscJe<^ 
I  have  made  a  speech  more  in  0*1*7 
for  the  right  hon,  gentleman,  than  the  no- 
ble lord  did  ;  that  I  have  ^?^^ 
simply  to  describe  what  he  has  be^  «y. 
tu^y  doing:  but  I  am  much  wisUkeft' 
they  do  not  at  the  same  time,  «»»»  " 
ther  indiscreet  in  the  noble  lord  to  w 
reminded  us  of  such  circumstances.  oo«« 
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God,  Sir>  that  he  should  have  thought  it 
prudent  to  have  forced  this  contrast  upon 
our  attention !  that  he  should  triumphant- 
ly  remind  us  of  every  uUng  that  shame 
,  sliould  have  withhdd,  and  caution  would 
.  have  buried  in  oblivion  I   Will  those  who 
stood  forth  with  a  parade  of  disinterested 
patriotism,  and  vaunted  of  the  sacrifices 
they  had  made,  and  the  exposed  situation 
they  had  chosen,  in  order  the  better  to 
oppose  the  friends  of  Brissot  in  England 
^-wiil  they  thank  the  noble  lord  for  re- 
minding us  how  soon  these  lofly  profes- 
aiona  dwindled  into  little  jobbing  pursuits 
for  followers  and  dependents,  as  unfit  to 
fill  the  offices  procured  for  them,  as  the 
ofiices  themselves  were  unfit  to  be  created* 
Wiil  the  train  of  newly  titled  alarmists,  of 
supernumerary  negociators,  of  pensioned 
paymasters,    agents   and    commissaries, 
thank  him  for  remarking  to  us  how  profi- 
table their  panic  has  been  to  themselves, 
and   how   expensive  to   their  country? 
What  a  contrast,  indeed,  do  we  exhibit ! 
What !  in  such  an  hour  as  this,  at  a  mo- 
ment pregnant  with  the  national   fate, 
when,   pressing,  as  the  exigenov  may  be, 
the  haid  task  of  squeezing  the  money 
from,  the  pockets   of  an   impoverished 
people,  from  the  toil,  the  drudgery  of  the 
shivering  poor,  must  make  the  most  prac- 
tised coUector's  heart  ache  while  he  tears 
it  from  them,  can  it  be,  that  people  of 
high  rank,  and  professing  high  principles, 
that  they  or  their  families  should  seek  to 
thrive  on  tHe  spoils  of  misery,  and  fatten 
on  the  meal  wrested  from  industrious  po* 
verty  ?    Can  it  be,  that  this  should  be  the 
•case  with  the  very  persons  who  state  the 
unprecedented  peril  of  the  country  as  the 
sole  cause  of  their  being  found  in  the  mi- 
nisterial ranks?    The  constitution  is  in 
danger,  religion  is  in  danger,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  nation  itself  is  endangered ; 
all  personal  and  party  considerations  ought 
to  vanish ;  the  war  must  be  supported  by 
every  possible  exertion,  and  by  every  possi- 
hlesacrifice;  the  people  must  not  murmur  at 
their  burthens,  it  is  for  their  salvation,  their 
all  is  at  stake.     The  time  is  come,  when 
all  honest  and  disinterested  men  should 
rall^  round  the  throne  as  round  a  standard 
—for  what?  ye  honest  and  .disinterested 
men,  to  receive  for  your   own    private 
emolument,  a  portion  of  those  very  taxes 
which  they  themselves  wring  from   the 
people,  on  the  pretence  of  saving  them 
from  the  poverty  and  distress  which  ^rou 
say  the  enemy  would  inflict,,but  which 
ypu  take  pare  so  enemy  f hall  be  abl^  to 


ag^vate.  Oh  I  shame!  shame!  is  this 
a  time  for  selfish  intrigues,  and  the  little 
dirty  traffic  for  lucre  and  emolument? 
Does  it  suit  the  honour  of  a  gentleman 
to  ask  at  such  a  moment  ?  Does  it  be- 
come the  honesty  of  a  minister  to  grant  ? 
Is  it  intended  to  confirm  the  pernicious 
doctrine  so  industriously  propagated  by 
many,  that  all  public  men  are  impos- 
tors, and  that  every  politician  has  his 
price  ?  Or  even  where  there  is  not  princi- 

Ele  in  the  bosom,  why  does  not  prudence 
int  to  the  mercenary  and  the  vam  to  ab- 
stain a  while  at  least  and  wait  the  fitting 
of  the  times?  Improvident  impatience! 
Nay,  even  from  those  who  seem  to  have 
DO  direct  object  of  office  or  profit,  what 
is  the  language  which  their  actions  speak  ? 
The  throne  is  in  danger  1  we  will  support 
the  throne;  but  let  us  share  the  (»miles 
of  royalty :  the  order  of  nobility  is  in  dan« 
ger !  I  will  fight  for  nobility,  says  the  vis- 
count, but  my  seal  would  be  much  greater 
if  I  were  made  an  earl.  House  all  the 
marquis  within  me,  exclaims  the  earl,  and 
the  peerage  never  turned  forth  a  more 
undaunted  champion  in  its  cause  than  I 
shall  prove.  Stain  my  green  ribbon  blue, 
cries  out  the  illustrious  knight,  and  the 
foimtain  of  honour  will  have  a  fast  and 
faithful  servant.  What  are  the  people  to 
think  of  our  sincerity  ?  What  credit  are 
they  to  give  to  our  professions  ?  Is  this 
system  to  be  persevered  in?  Is  there 
nothing  that  whispers  to  that  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  the  crisis  is  too  big,  that 
the  times  are  too  gigantic,  to  be  ruled  by 
the  little  hackneyed  and  every-day  means 
of  ordinary  corruption  ?  Or  are  we  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  has  within  himself  a  con- 
scious feeling  that  disqualifies  him  from 
rebuking  the  ill-timed  selfishness  of  his 
new  allies  ?  Just  previous,  indeed,  to  the 
measure  which  bespoke  the  pre-determi- 
nation  of  our  government  for  war,  he 
deigned  himself  to  accept  a  large  sinecure 
place ;  even  he,  who  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  political  career,  lamented 
that  he  had  fallen  on  times  too  good,  too 
uncorrupt,  to  mark  with  efiect  the  con- 
trast of  his  own  political  disinterestedness* 
took  to  himself  at  the  period  I  mention,  a 
great  sinecure  office  swelled  by  an  addi- 
tional pension,  and  both  for  life :  the  cir- 
cumstance has  never  been  commented  on 
in  parliament,  though  perhaps  there  are 
those  who  do  not  exactly  think  his  public 
service  underpaid  by  the  remuneration. 
But  if  the  acceptance  of  such  a  hoop,  at 
such  a  Xim,  ii  to  be  regarded  by  him  as 
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a  pledge  and  contract  that  he  is  nerer  in 
future  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  an 
unpurchased  support  on  the  subject  of 
this  war,  or  to  resist  the  mercenary  claims 
of  any  proselyte  which  his  arguments  or 
his  example  may  create*— inauspicious,  in- 
deed, was  the  moment  in  which  his  own 
disinterestedness  was    surprised  by  the 
bounty  of  his  sovtreign,  and  far  more  hi- 
mentable  to  his  country,  the  consequences 
of  that  gift,  than  advantageous  to  himself. 
Can  we  too  seriously  reflect,  that  in  the 
content  in  which  we  are  engaced,  we  have 
avowedly  staked  the  being  of  the  British 
empire  f     This  bellum  intemednum^  «s  it 
was  rashly  earned  by  those  who  advised, 
and  into  which  I  fear  it  has  been  more 
rashly  converted,  by  those  who  have  con* 
ducted  it,  is  to  be  prosecuted  at  every 
risk.    If  we   fail,— we  fall:— so  circum- 
stanced, the  hour  may  come,  |n  which  we 
may  be  compelled  to  look  for  a  loftier 
flpirit,'a  firmer  energy,  and  a  more  entha- 
Biastic  attachment  to  the  frame  and  form 
of  our  constitution,  than  ever  yet  hasbeen 
demanded  by  our  government  from  the 
people  governed.      Let  the  miniater  take 
care,  if  such  as  hour  should  come,  that  we 
do  not  look  in  vain.      Let  him  take  care 
that  the  corruptions  of  the  government 
ahall  not  have  lost  it  the  public  heart; 
^at  the  example  of  selfishness  in  the  few, 
has  not  extinguished  public  spirit  in  the 
many.    Let  him  not  be  too  confident  that 
his  informers,  his  associations,  his  threats, 
his  proclamations,  or  prosecutions,  have 
driven  from  their  post,  or  silenced  the 
observations  of  those  who  honestly  and 
lawfully  watch  the  conduct  of  the  king's 
i»ervant8  in  ib&r  stations,  and  of  their  own 
aenrants  in  this  House,  and  who  hold  a 
corrupt  collusion  between  them  to  be  in 
itself  an  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  If 
we  would  have  the  people  ready  with  one 
will,  should  the  trymg  necessity  arise,  to 
risk  and  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the 
safety  of  the  constitution,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  let  the  high 
example  come  from  those  inhigh  situations, 
and  let  it  be  as  manifest  as  the  danger,  that 
no  part  of  their  subsistencehaibeen  wrong 
^om  them  on  a  specious  pretence,  and  ap- 
plied in  fact,  to  increase  the  wages  of  cor- 
ruption, or  swell  the  price  of  political 
apostacy. 

But  if  neither  public  interest,  nor  poli- 
tical prudence,  sway  the  mind  of  the  richt 
hon.  gentleman,  I  wonder  that  a  feeling 
of  personal  pride  has  not,  in  some  theasbre 
"kterred  luq  firooA  the  aoieGtiwi  lie  im 
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made  of  the  kite  objects  of  Us 
his  favour,  and  his  confidenoeJ 
compliment  has  he  paid  to  all  Ins 
connexions  and  attachments !  tfnd  in 
a  light  has  he  held  out  their  pret 
and  abilities  to  the  world !   Posseaatng  sp- 
portunity  and  sagacity  to  discern  and  es- 
timate the  claims  of  worth  and  talents,  ht 
has  long  been  in  a  sitoation  to  attadi  ts 
himself  a  namerous  body  of  Tfwprclitii 
friends,  whose  fortunate  ooncorrenoe  k 
his  opinions  has  been  both  Bteaciy  and 
uniform*    Could  he  not  find  amo^  fhwn 
all,  any  persons  fit  for  the  many  skaMions 
of  trust  and  emolument  which  raebv  latdy 
appointed  to  or  created,  or  wittfkj  tlie 
honours  which  he  baa  recent! j  advised  \m 
forgivioff  sovereign  to  bestow?    Ko;it 
seems,  Uiat  from  this  side  of  the  Hanse 
alone,   the  country   could   be   ptofedy 
served,  or  the  favours  of  the  Cnmn  dah 
repaid!  [Mr.  Sheridan  here  recnpfculatfA 
and  remarked  on  a  nttmber  of  &vmirs,dl' 
ces,  and  appointments,  sfl  boatuwfcd  od 
gentlemen  lately  in  opposition  ;    among 
Uiese  he  alluded  to  loras  Lougbborov^ 
Carlisle,  Porchester,  Hertford,  Mahoasbiay, 
Yarmouth,  sir  Peter  BurreU,  sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  Mr.  Sylvester  Douglas,  Mr.  Anstni- 
ther,  Mr.  John  Erskine,  te-  &c3      Was 
there  ever,  let  me  ask,  a  greater  trrampk 
than  the  Ust  I  have  run  wongh  nresenti 
to  those  who  yet  remain  on  ibis  ssdeof  the 
House,  and  who  yet  feel  for  the  origiDsl 
credit  of  the  party  which  these  ^entlanm 
have  quitted  ?    Of  that  coalition  paitv, 
which  has  been  so  long  and  so  vAenauj 
traduced,  both  for  its  principles  and  its 
oriffin?    Can  it  be,  that  thia  ezecnUe 
Goditioh  faction,  which,  in  the  jear  I7S4^ 
was  accused  by  the  very  man  wbo  tibea 
was,  and  still  is,  minister,  by  all  his  mSbsr- 
ents,  and,  through  their  arts,  even  by  the 
country  at  large,  of  the  most  rooted  on* 
liffnity  to  the  constitotion  of  thiskingdoBir 
of  endeavouring  to  enslave  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  disgrace  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  make  a  cypher  of  the  King,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  fomth  estate,  whidi  wasto  throw 
the  power  and  patronage  of  die  whde 
empire  into  their  hands,  and  make  their 
tyranny  immortal — ^that  this  same  pfer^i 
irho  at  the  titne  of  the  Regency,  were 
again  accused,  under  the  same  authority, 
of  being  actUAted  by  an  insatiate  love  of 
office  and  emoluknent  alone,  and  df  btfself 
preferring  the  views  of  their  own  selfisk 
and  rqmcioiis  ambitlM  to  eirery  sentittsac 
of  loyalty,  to  the  hm  pritflsges  df  the 
Cottaioj%  and  eyeb  i^w  ifiiemal  insect 
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of  their  cOttAiry— Cftfii  it  be  that  this  ar- 
raigned,  ])ro#cribed,  and  reprobated  party, 
«o  tlwracteriaed  and  stigmatised  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  followers, 
should  have  contained  all  the  while  within 
its  ranks,  the  only  men,  who,  when  the 
trying  hour  of  proof  ttrrived,  were  fit  to 
maintain  the  vigour  of  the  eonslitution, 
assert  the  honour  of  the  peerage,  and  prop 
the  pillars  of  the  thron6  ?  Oh  I  if  this  be 
so,  what  a  lesson  ought  H  to  be  to  those 
who  listen  to  the  venal  libels  and  cailufnnies 
of  a  ministerial  press  I  What  a  warning  to 
rhdretedulity  in  future,  wbeft  they  recol- 
lect that  these  very  gentlemen,  to  whom 
principally,  it  seems,  the  country  is  in- 
debted for  the  detection  of  all  the  plots, 
conspiracies,  and  insurrections  which  so  , 
lately  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  ' 
state,  as  well  lis  for  that  salutary  preven-  | 
five  affainftt  all  future  ills  of  the  present 
war,  that  these  very  personages,  were  not  | 
only  never  excepted  in  the  outrageous  ; 
libels  which  so  lone  assailed  the  party  to 
which  they  so  lately  belonged,  but  were 
many  of  them  the  marked  Und  principal 
objects  of  their  venom  and  malignity ! 
Trusting  that  such  a  lesson  will  arise  from 
reflecting  on  this  fact,  1  quit  the  subject ; 
adding  only,  thdt  I  should  much  regret  the 
being  supposed  to  impute  any  sinister,  or 
improper  motives  to  the  conduct  of  any 
of  these  gentlemen,  or  by  any  means  to 
deny  that  the  emoluments  and  honours 
they  have  received,  were  other  than 
the  consequences  of  their  conversion  to 
the  superior  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
present  minister,  and  in  no  respect  the 
alluretnents  to  that  conversion ;  but  still, 
Sir,  I  most  take  the  freedom  to  observe, 
that  in  order  to  have  prevented  a  doubt, 
in  these  mistrustful  times,  arisine  in  the 
public  mind  upon  the  subject,  trom  the 
odd  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and 
considering  the  pressure  and  magnitude 
of  the  jpleii,  on  which  alone  they  have  jus- 
tified their  separation  from  former  and  long 
cherished  connexions,  it  would  have  been 
better  both  for  their  own  credit,  and  as  an 
eit&niple  to  the  people,  to  have  retidered  it 
impossible  even  for  malice  to  suggest  any 
other  inducement  for  the  part  tney  took, 
than  a  strong  sen^e  of  public  duty,  and  a 
clear  and  disinterested  apprehension  for 
the  general  safety;  His  majesty  laments 
the  burthens  that  are  to  be  laid  on  his 
pei>pie,  and  yet  minist^s  are  dius  lavish 
in  courting,  nay  purcba^ng,  desertors  by 
this  tnost  shameful  prostitution  ofthdna- 
kronal  iroasure ;  I  take  it  fbr  graatod  that 


they  have  been  forced  thus  to  look  to  the 
other  side,  because  the  nursery  for  states- 
men formed  by  the  secretary  of  state  op- 
posite to  them,  has  not  yet  reared  a  sum- 
cient  number  of  plants  for  the  necessary 
consumption ;  I  dare  say,  that  though  our 
Chiron  is  slow  in  his  march,  he  will  im- 
prove as  he  goes  on ;  and  perhaps  this 
yearweshallbe  called  uponforanadaitional 
sum  of  money  to  turn  the  nursery  into  a 
hot-bed.  It*  is  said,  that  if  we  were  de- 
sirous of  making  peace  we  have  not  the 
mean?.  With  whom  shall  we  treat  ?  I  an- 
swer, with  the  men  that  have  the  power  of 
the  French  eovemiftent  in  their  hands.  I 
never  Will  disdain  to  treat  with  tbose  on 
whom  I  make  war ;  and  surely  no  wise  na- 
tion ought  to  persevere  in  the  idle  disdain 
of  a  negociation  with  tbose  that  are  a 
match  for  them  in  war.  A  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman  opposite  has  said,  that  what  made 
him  first  think  of  a  negociation  with 
America  was,  his  looking  at  General 
Washington's  army  ;  he  had  looked  at  it 
on  the  right,  on  the  left,  on  the  centre, 
and  according  to  his  curious  phrase,  he 
could  not  accommodate  himself  any  where. 
The  same  was  surely  true  of  France ;  we 
had  tried  it  on  all  sides ;  on  the  South  at 
Toulon,  on  the  West  by  the  Rhine,  on  the 
North  by  Flanders,  on  the  East  by  our 
spying  glasses,  at  St.  Maloes,  and  we  could 
no  where  be  accommodated.  But  I  see, 
notwithstanding  our  fatal  experiment,  wc 
are  doomed  to  go  on,  the  fatal  determina- 
tion is  taken,  and  there  is  no  rational  hope 
that  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  this 
House  will  reverse  the  decree. 

Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  a  review  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  campaign,  to  show 
that  government  had  not  displayed  a  sin- 
gle exertion  becoming  the  dignity  of  the 
nation,  or  calculated  either  to  maintain 
the  splendour  of  our  name  and  arms,  or 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  war.  There 
had  been  great  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  the  power  of  directing  our 
forces.  No  one  vigorous  exertion  of  pru- 
dence or  wisdom  had  been  made ;  how- 
ever, fbrtune,  in  some  respects,  had  been 
favourable  to  us.  We  fortunately  escaped 
hostilities  with  America;  thensk,  how- 
ever, of  such  an  event  wds  hereafter  to  be 
Inquired  into.  For  what  purpose  was  a 
large  fleet  kept  in  the  Mediterranean, 
after  the  capture  of  Toulon,  while  we 
Wanted  its  assistance  in  other  partA  of  the 
world— whilst  a  French  frigate  rode  trium  • 
phant  along  the  Coast  of  America  i  And 
after  the  engagemetit  betweea  this  and  ao 
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En^sh  frigate,  in  which  our  gaUant  cap- 
tain rCourtenay)  lost  his  life,  what  must 
.  have  oeen  the  feelings  of  the  crew,  to  find 
.  that  no  vengeance  has  been  taken  for  his 
death  ?— Mr.  Sheridan  showed,  that  even 
in  the  points  of  our  attack,  particularly 
.  at  Toulon,  Dunkirk,  &c,  &c.  we  had  seen 
nothing  but  incapacity  and  blunder  in  the 
execution,  as  well  as  disaster  in  the  event« 
These  things  must  be  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary investigation.  It  was  not 
enough  tnat  our  precipitate  retreat  from 
Dunlprk  was  hushed  up  and  compromised 
between  the  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
because  one  of  them  was  brother  to  the 
minister.  And  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
actions of  Toulon,  without  stopping  to 
inquire  whether  the  destruction  of  the 
ships  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  war, 
he  would  demand  by  whose  orders  the 
constitution  of  1789  was  first  offered  to 
the  people,  and  by  whose  orders  that  offer 
was  broken  to  them ;  and  it  must  be  a 
subject  of  inquiry  how  lord  Hood,  who  had 
so  freely  taxed  general  0*Hara  with  not 
keeping  his  word,  had  himself  broken  his 
word  to  the  nation,  about  the  strength  and 
resistance  of  the  place.  The  execution 
of  the  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the.  ships 
he  would  prove,  was  mismanaged  in  all 
that  depended  on  the  part  of  lord  Hood ; 
for  at  the  Babel  council  of  the  uncombined 
armies,  an  offer  was  made  to  undertake  the 
destruction  of  these  ships,  which  appears 
to  have  been  accepted ;  and  yet  such  an 
inadequate  force  was  given  for  the  pur- 

{)ose,  as  to  oblige  sir  Sidney  Smith  to 
eave  15  ships  of  the  line  unconsumed. 
He  reproached  them  also  for  the  expedi- 
tion oi  earl  Moira,  which  was  talked  of  so 
long  as  to  deliver  over  all  the  unhappy 
royalists  on  the  coast  to  massacre.  Tne 
expedition  of  sir  Charles  Grey  had  been 
equally  ruined  by  protraction ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  whole  of  our  naval  cam- 
pugn,  it  was  in  vain  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails ;  for  no  man  could  with  truth  assert, 
that  we  had  any  where  presented  a  for- 
midable aspect  to  the  enemy.  Of  the  con- 
duct of  the  channel  fleet  he  would  not  say 
one  word ;  he  was  sure  that  the  noble  ad- 
miral had  exerted  his  utmost  talents  in  the 
/service,  though  they  all  knew  the  indus- 
trious pains  that  had  been  taken  to  throw 
junmerited  reproach  upon  him.  That  our 
trade  had  not  been  protected,  the  fact  of 
the  channel  being  now,  or  very  lately,  at 
Ithe  mercy  of  a  few  French  frigates,  was  a 
^ost  glarmg  prooC    All  th^se  things  he 
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thought  it  a  duty  he  owed  hta  constitiiBB 
to  inquire  into,  that  it  migha  anpear  vte 
our  objects  were  in  porsuia^  tne  pnsest 
war,  and  what  were  the  objects  of  oir 
allies.  From  some  late  transactioBs. : 
was  very  evident,  that  our  worthy  d» 
had  objects  very  different  firom  what  & 
country  could  possibly  be  supposed  \» 
have  in  view.  He  did  not  mean  to  pn- 
pose  any  amendment ;  he  shoukl  be  in- 
clined to  support,  however,  any  ames^ 
ment  that  went  to  declare  that  this  Hout 
ought  to  treat  for  a  peace,  wheaefer  at 
opportunity  for  that  purpose  pfvwoted 
itself. 

Mr.  ^sfM^HamdefendedlordMcniBCtoa 
against  the  accusation  of  not  having  tp»- 
ken  to  the  question.  He  had  lecsfiitB- 
lated  the  conduct  of  France  in  a  maimer  so 
masterly,  so  true,  and  so  alarming,  as  te* 
riously  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  Hook 
and  the  nation.  Hie  hon.  gentleman  whs 
had  censured  the  noble  lord,  had  not»  ia 
some  parts  of  his  speech,  confined  hinntf 
to  any  question  at  alL  Upon  those  sdb- 
jects  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  hsd 
confined  himself  to  the  question,  be  coold 
not  possibly  M^ree  with  him.  The  boa. 
gentleman  had  warned  the  House  to  be> 
ware  of  continuing  a  war  which  be  bad 
described  in  terms  of  reprobation.  Bat, 
was  the  war  to  be  avoided?  No:  the 
hon.  member  adduced  numerous  argo* 
ments  to  prove  it  was  not.  For  his  own 
part,  his  mind  was  made  up  for  war.  Da* 
ring  the  last  session,  most  gloomy  pic- 
tures had  been  drawn,  and  propbeoes 
announced  of  tlie  misfortunes  that  were  to 
ensue,  which  theprogress  of  the  campaigB 
had  falsified.  There  had,  indeed,  been  a 
fluctuation  of  events;  and  if  he  were  at 
present  asked  his  opinion  of  those  events, 
dating  from  the  state  in  which  we  wers 
six  months  affo,  he  would  frankly  own  it 
might  be  called  unsuccessful:  though,  if 
considered  as  it  ought  to  be  from  the  oom* 
mencement,  he  should  then  affirm  it  was 
the  very  reverse.  When  we  engaged  in 
this  war,  Holland  was  menaced  bj  Du- 
mourier;  Austrian  Flanders  was  m  the 
hands  of  the  French ;  a  gleam  of  success 
had  encouraged  them  to  assume  the  most 
insolent  language ;  decrees  menacing  the 
subversion  of  every  government  in  Europe 
were  passed ;  and  their  conduct  was  as  ar- 
bitrary as  Uieir  decrees  were  insolent*  la 
the  course  of  one  campaign  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  out  of  Flanders,  a  barrier  had 
been  formedi  their  trade  had  been  anni* 
hilated;  their  naval  force  efiei;tUaDy  oip^* 
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lied  at  Toulon^  and  yet,  it  was  said,  we 
lad  suffered  most  in  the  war,— There  were 
tome  people  last  year  who  entertained  the 
nost  sanguine  expectations  that  the  war 
rould  be  terminated  in  one  campaign. 
iVhatever  our  hopes  might  be  of  the  speedy 
:onclusion  of  the  war,  they  should  have 
>een  considered  rather  as  wishes  than  well- 
bunded  hopes ;  because  we  had  to  con* 
;end  with  an  enemy  who,  instead  of  ha* 
zing  recourse  to  the  usual  means  of  car- 
•ving  on  a  war,  had  taken  measures  which 
;he  most  despotic  monarch  could  never 
lave  thought  of;  they  had  seized  not  only 
ipon  all  the  propertjr  of  the  country,  but 
lad  compelled  the  inhabitants,  without 
listinction,  to  serve  in  their  armies^  Such 
measures  must,  for  a  moment,  command 
mccess ;  but  the  exertions  of  tiiis  country 
irere  not  to  be  depressed  by  such  parox- 
isms of  fury,  which,  though  violent,  could 
not  be  lastmg.— The  hon.  gentleman  had 
contended,  that  the  enormities  which  had 
taken  place  in  France  were  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  general  attack  of  the  combined 
powers ;  and  added,  that  when  they  were 
baited,  it  was  not  surprising  they  should 
tear  themselves.  He  was  surprised  to 
fiear  such  language  from  aentlemen  who 
last  year  told  tlie  House  that  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  a  war  with  France, 
would  be  to  consolidate  and  unite  the  dis- 
cordant parties  in  the  common  cause; 
but  now  gentlemen  have  found  it  con- 
renient  to  change  their  language,  and 
to  attribute  their  excesses  to  the  war.— - 
Mr.  Windham  then  adverted  to  the  ar^- 
ments  used  by  gentlemen  a^nst  our  in- 
ternal interposition  in  the  afiSirs  of  France. 
He  would  not  allow  it  to  be  true,  that 
the  interference  of  England  had  produced 
union  and  energy  in  France.  It  was  the 
duty  of  other  governments  to  interfere ; 


than'  thcf  inhabitants  of  th^  Netherlands.' 
How  was  it  possible  to  preserve  peace 
with  the  French,  who  found  grounds  of 
quarrel  with  every  nation  that  dared  to ' 
suspect  the  purity  of  their  intentions  ? 
What  nation  had  ever  professed  more 
peaceable  principles  of  conduct;  and 
what  prinaples  had  ever  been  more  pro- 
ductive of  war  ?  Why  was  the  injusftice 
of  our  interference  with  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  France,  so  much  insisted  on? 
Let  any  man  examine  the  conduct  of 
these  reformers,  and  deny,  if  he  dare,  the 
effervescence  with  which  they  interfere  tn 
the  ffovemment  of  other  nations.  Mr^ 
Windham  urged  the  inability  of  Civilian* 
to  give  theoretic  rules  suncient  for  the 
regulation  of  nations  in  all  cases,  especi-' 
ally  one  so  unforeseen  as  the  present ;  and 
then  cited  Vattel,  who  had  been  quoted  as 
unfavourable  to  the  war,  to  show  that  no- 
thing conclusive  could  be  inferred  from 
his  authority  in  this  instance.  He  had 
carefully  studied  the  opinions  of  celcbra-- 
ted  writers  upon  the  laws  of  nations,  with 
respect  to  internal  interposition  in  the 
affiiirs  of  other  countries ;  but  those  opi- 
nions were  so  general,  and  sometimes  so 
contradictory,  that  authorities  might  be 
produced  on  eidier  side  of  the  question ; 
but  whatever  might  be  understood  as  the 
binding  law  upon  nations  carrying  on  of- 
fensive war,  yet  he  conceivecl  that  such ' 
relations  could  not  aftect  a  nation  sus- 
taming  a  defensive  war.— He  adverted  to 
interference  in  internal  affairs,  and  de- 
manded what  must  become  of  the  balance 
of  power  without  such  interference ;  for 
he  argued  that  the  internal  regulations  of 
all  countries  did  frequently,  and  those  of 
France  at  present  especially,  affect  tlie 
neighbouring  powers.  Who  so  precise, 
who  80  solemn,  as  the  French  had  been  in 


for  France  was  making  war  against  all  j  instituting  rules  ?    Who  so  apt  at  break 


governments,  all  religion,  and  all  principle. 
To  war  had  all  the  crimes  committed  by 
the  French  been  attributed;  but  crimes 
could  exist,  and  Mictions  could  ex- 
terminate  each  other,  without  the  aid  of 
war.  Since  the  Revolution,  France  had 
become  the  enemy  of  every  government ; 
for  the  monster  was  bom  with  teeth. 
Flanders  had  groaned  under  the  yoke  of 
the  French,  during  their  short  residence 
to  those  fruitful  provinces,  which  had  not 
only  been  pillaged,  but  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  revolutionary  massacres  of  the  in- 
vaders, though  no  people  were  more  reli- 
giously devoted  to  their  ancient  forms, 
and  the  government  of  their  progenitors. 


ing  them  ?  The  fate  of  the  Brissotines 
too  had  been  deplored ;  for  his  part  he  saw, 
it  was  true,  that  they  did  but  '<  teach 
bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught, 
returned  to  plague  the  inventor;'  and  that 
even-hatidea  iustice  commanded  the  in- 
gredients of  die  poisoned  chalice  to  their 
own  lips.'' 

Nee  lejt  est  justior  ulla 
Qiiam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua. 
Brissot  and  his  opponents  were  of  the 
same  stuff,  a  part  of  the  same  web.  The 
energy  of  the  French  had  been  emphati- 
cally described  ;  but  if  they  were  energetic, 
what  ought  we  to  be?  Superior  as  our  cause 
was^  should  wc  basely  sue  for  peace;  pro* 
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claim  our  cowardice,  apd  avow  our  tnferi* 
ority?.  No»  this  was  not  the  spirit  of 
Britons;  it  became  not  their  bravery,  nor 
was  it  adopted  in  their  practice.  Never 
ifas  there  a  period  in  which  British  arms 
had  shone  with  greater  lustre.  Ou^ht 
we  then  meanly  to  crouch  in  cowardice, 
and  supplicate  in  despair  ?  B^esides,  by 
submission  we  should  only  degrade  our- 
selves, without  obtaining  present  redress 
or  fiiture  safety.  It  was  now  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  persevere  in  carrying  on 
the  war  with  unabatine  vigour. 

Mr.  Secretary  Duudas  said*  that  though 
he  intended  to  have  discussed  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  war  had  been  com- 
menced, and  to  have  illustrated  the  pro- 
priety of  this  measure  by  the  events  which 
had  marked  its  progress,  yet,  as  the  first 
of  these  subjects  had  been  so  ablv  ex- 
plained to  the  House  by  the  gentleman 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  by  a  noble 
lord,  in  a  manner  that  would  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  he  would  confine  his  obser- 
vations to  what  had  been  asserted  by  an 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Sheridan)  upon  a 
subject  more  immediately  connected  with 
his  situation,  as  a  servant  of  the  king.  It 
had  been  said,  that  the  efforts  of  adminis- 
tration, instead  of  corresponding  with  the 
energy  and  vigour  required  at  this  impor- 
tant crisis,  had,  in  every  respect,  been 
deficient  and  remiss,  The  question  for 
the  House  to  consider  was,  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  energy  of  the  government,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  army  or  navy,  had  ever, 
upon  any  former  occasion,  been  greater, 
or  perhaps  equal,  in  the  first  campaign  of 
any  war  ?  If  they  had  been  greater  now, 
as  the  facts  would  show  they  had  been, 
it  was,  for  the  House  to  determine,  whe- 
ther a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  tlie  con- 
duct of  ministers  would  be  admissible, 
without .  any  specific  charge  having  been 
brought  against  them.  The  general  alle- 
gations against  ministers  were,  that  they 
had  been  remiss,  inactive,  and  had  not 
brought  forth  the  resources  and  strength 
of  the  empire  at  a  crisis  when  the  utmost 
effort  was  to  be  made.  He  need  only  ob- 
viate these  accusations,  by  desirins  any 
impartial  man  to  exaftiine  the  actual  state 
of  this  country  when  it  entered  upon  the 
war,  and  tbeo  to  say,  whether  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  there  bad  occurred 
a  period  in  which  the  augmentations  of 
the  navy  or  army  had  been  more  rapid, 
or  in  which  the  efib  rts  of  officers  had  been 
nore  vigorous  ^   The  policy  of  the  em* 
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pise,  whidit  at  alt  tioMS,  baa 
to  itjB  resources,  has  during  the  tine  d 
peace,  reduced  the  aavy  and  army  te  ai 
low  a  standard  as  the  public  aervice  «i 
admit  of.  Under  this  policy,  the  naiai 
establishment  of  the  kinraom,  befbre  & 
plan  of  hostilities  adoptra  by  France  U 
been  known,  did  not  amount  to  aune  tixK 
15,000  seamen;  and  the  land  fiut:es»afiia 
deducting  those  which  wore  necessadl,^ 
employed  in  ffanrison  in  onr  foreiga  set* 
tlementsand  dependeociea»  did  notaaioiBi 
to  more  than  9,000  efiective  men.— It  «a» 
to  be  recollected,  that  the  angmentarJAn 
of  our  forces  by  sea  depended  npsn  the 
return  of  our  commercial  fleets  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  that  though 
we  mignt,  in  any  moment  brii^  together 
a  very  respectable  force,  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain  must  be  progreaaiTeiy  ohd- 
ned;  and  tliat  it  had  been  so  in  a  wkbob 
unusually  rapid,  would  appear  from  the 
fact ;  our  seamen  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  were  only  15,000;  in  the  coarse  of 
the  war,  54,000  men  had  been  added  to 
this  number.  At  the  commenceraest  ot 
the  war  we  had  only  13  ships  of  thelineaad 
30  frigates  fit  for  service;  at  the  present 
time,  we  had  about  80  dbipa  of  the  hne, 
and  100  firigates  in  actual  employ,  vhicht 
with  the  armed  vessels  now  in  tiie  sennce 
of  the  public,  made  the  whole  j^mhc 
300  sail,  employed  against  the  eoemy» 
and  in  protecting  our  trade.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  the  hon.  gentkmaa 
had  charged  ministers  with  nesligcnoe  and 
inactivity,  and  that  with  the  farce  wbidt 
they  did  possess,  they  had  directed  it  with* 
out  vigilance  or  attention :  In  answer,  he 
would  only  refer  to  the  period  (8th  Fe- 
bruary last)  at  which  the  war  had  com* 
menced  and  then  to  the  fact,  that  ao  earij 
as  the  mcHith  of  March,  information  had 
been  received  of  a  French  squadron  bavof 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  A  Briti^ 
squadron  was  therefore  sent  out  to  obwrre 
their  motions.  It  was  at  this  time  uaoer- 
tain  whether  the  enemy  had  equipped  this 
fleet  for-a  West  India  voyage,  or  whether 
it  was  not  intended  to  act  against  our  own 
coasts ;  whether  it  was  intended  to  be  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean,  to  distress  our  allies, 
as  well  as  onr  trade  in  that  quarter ;  or 
whether,  from  the  strange  irregular  cha- 
racter of  the  French  government,,  the 
equipment  had  any  precise  object.  Abont 
the  9th  of  Mardi  we  had  strong  reasoas 
to  believe,  that  the  French  squadron  was 
destined  for  the  West  Indies.  Adnural 
Gardner,  with  a  superior  aquadr^t^  sailed 
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br  that  quarter  pn  thaMtbof  tbataoDtli* 
U  the  same  tioae»  those  who  were^  de- 
laimiiig  against  the  war  asserted^  that 
lie  object  of  the  French  navy  was,  to 
rutae  m  the  channel,  with  frigates  and 
rivateers,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  rich 
ooty  of  our  trading  ships.    It  was  the 
jttty  of  administration,  therefore,  to  pro- 
ide  for  both  exigencies*    Though  minis- 
srs  were  correct  in  the  doubts  they  en« 
artained  respecting  the  nlan  of  the  Crench 
^emment  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  West 
ndies,  yet  admiral  Gardner  went  to  pre- 
set our  vakudile  possessions  in  that  quar« 
ar;  nor  were  our  efforts  to  dear  the 
hannel  of  the  enemy's  cruiaers  ineffectuaL 
At  the  same  time  information  was  re- 
eived  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  in  the 
lediterranean ;  a  fleet,   therefore,   was 
9nt  to  protect  our  property  in  that  quar- 
}r,  which  u|>on  a  reasonable  calculation, 
xceeded  a  million  slerlinff*    On  the  22nd 
f  May,    the  powerful  fleet  und^r  lord 
lood  sailed  for  that  sea,  with  the  object 
f  acting  against  the  Fiench  fleet,  of  pro- 
acting  our  trade,  and  of  aflbrding  defence 

0  the  various  lesser  states,  whose  coasts 
rere  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
nemy.  It  was  necessary,  at  this  juncture, 
y  equip  a  laige  fleet  for  the  channel.  In 
roportion  to  the  extent  of  our  trade  was 
le  difficulty  of  fitting  out  armaments  to 
rotect  it  in  every  quarter.  Our  sailors, 
t  this  time,  were  scattered  over  the 
hole  globe ;  our  trading  vessels  were  in 
le  Mraiterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
L  the  Baltic,  on  the  coast  of  America, 

1  the  West,  and  in  the  East  Indies. 
Fnder  all  these  disadvantages,  the  prepa- 
itioas  were  made,  and  the  service  effected. 
;  had  been  observed,  that  the  safety  of 
ir  commerce  had  been  owing  to  chance ; 
9t  to  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of  minis* 
irs.  How  this  could  be  reconciled  to  an 
Juiowledgment  of  the  fact,  that  our 
iets  had  returned  in  safety,  notwith- 
anding  the  vigilance  of  our  enemies,  and 
le  prophecies  of  our  friends,  it  was  for 
le  non.  gentleman  who  had  msde  the  ob* 
irvation  to  ex(>lain«-*He  knew  but  two 
ays  of  protecting  trade ;  one  was,  hav» 
g  large  armaments  at  sea ;  another,  hav- 
g  convoys  for  different  fleets.  Bot^ 
ese  methods  had  been  employed ;  and, 
»nsidering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
ifle,   our  trade  wduld  be.  acknowledged 

have  been  protected*  Exclusive  of  the 
mvoys  for  tne  protection  of  the  coastmg 
ide,  not  less  than  fifty  fieeto  of  mar- 
lantaoen  bad  gona  fiom  the  porta  officii 
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tain-  to-  tbpse  of  our  colonies,  or  of  foreigQ 
nations,  under  convoy,  and  not  one  ship, 
that  had  sailed  und^r  convoy  had  beei^ 
taken;  yet^  it  was  asserted,   that  trod^ 
had  npt  bteen  pro,tected.    The  admiralty 
had  done  evefy  thing,  which  the  meana 
of  the  country  would  enable  them  to  do« 
If  there  was  an  event  which  threw  greatei^ 
lustre  on  the  British  name,  it  was  the  con-i 
duct  of  the  fleet  at  Toulon,  where,  with 
onlv  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  lord  HoocI 
hao  detached  a  sufident  squadron,  as  • 
convoy  forthehomeward  bound  merchants 
men  nrom  the  Mediterranean,   a  service 
wliich  was  performed  with  complete  suc^ 
cess.    His  lordship,   for  ten  aavs,  with 
only  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  had  blocked 
up  a  fleet  of  more  tb«i  twenty  sail  in  that 
port,  and  was  ready  to  give  them  battle 
on  their  own  coast.    Whether,  thereforcy 
we  considered  the  protection  of  our  trade* 
or  the  glorv  of  the  British  arms,  both  had 
been  equallv  attended  to ;  and  llie  small 
states  of  Italy,  which  had  been  threatened 
by  our  depredating  enemy,  had  been  sheU 
tered  unoer  the  wing  of  the  British  navy# 
—The  blame  which  had  been  thrown  on 
the  noble  lord  who  commanded  the  chan« 
nel  fleet,  could  by  no  means  be  reconciled 
to  the  oondua  ot  that  able  officer.    Had 
he  not,  on  every  occasion,  sought  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  battle ;  and  had  not  the  ene^ 
my,    on  every  occasion,   fled  from  ill 
Such  was  the  fact  respecting  lord  Howe* 
who  was  represented  to  have  done  nothingp 
unless  it  was  to  rendezvous  at  Torbay« 
That  station,  with  respect  to  Brest,  waa 
equally  fitted  for  naval  achievements,  and 
for  the  effectual  protection  of  trade :  and 
had,  therefore,  been  fixed  on  as  the  best 
situation  for  watching  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and  for  detaoiing  cruizers  to  clear 
the  seas  of  their  frigates  and  8loops«    Tha 
number  of  armed  ships  and  vessels  taken 
firom  the  enemy  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,   had  been  as  follows ;  2  from 
forty  to  thirty  guns:   4  from  thirty  ta 
twenty  euns ;  17  irom  twenty  to  ten  guns  s 
and  S4  from  ten  downwards.    We  had  in« 
deed  lost  the  Thames  frigate;  but  her 
commander,  in  the  conflict,  had  neither 
lost  his  diaracter,  nor  tamisned  his  fame ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  eminently  added 
to  both.— Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  the 
naval  and  military  exertions  which  have 
been  made,  Mr.  Dundss  adverted  to  the 
events  in  the  war,  whid),   though  the/, 
did  not  alter  the  original  destinations^  of 
our  force,  yet  required  immediate  atten* 
tian  firom  gevesnmentr    Whea  Uouloo 
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unexpectedly  was  put  under  the  protec- 
tion of  lord  Hood,  every  possible  exertion 
was  made  to  supply  the  garrison,  and  to 
im^ntAJn  the  advantage  iraich  this  extent 
had  afforded  us.  When,  under  such  dr* 
cumstances,  we  considered  the  low  state 
of  our  military  force  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  and  adverted  to  the  calls  upon  us, 
from  Holland  in  the  first  instance,  and 
firom  the  West  Indies  in  the  next,  to 
wMch,  from  the  commencement  it  had 
been  resolved  to  send  a  powerful  arma* 
ment,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  our  pre-* 
parations  and  our  efforts  all  corresponded 
to  the  dancer  with  which  we  were  me- 
naced. Whatever  difierences  of  opinion 
might  have  been  entertained  at  the  com- 
ipencementof  thewar,  respecting  the  po- 
ficy  of  the  measure^  when  war  was  actually 
declared,  the  first  object  of  consideration 
was  the  safety  of  our  own  possessions.  We 
had  lo  prepare  against  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  and  the  e^^ent 
had  Droved,  that  the  preparations  were 
equal  to  the  valuable  end  proposed  by 
them.  Much  pains  had  been  taken  to 
vilify  the  expedition  to  Martinico,  but 
without  reason ;  as  information  had  been 
received,  that  with  1,400  men,  possession 
.  might  be  obtamed  of  a  oonsiderable  part 
of  that  idand;  and  if  we  might  judce 
ftom  our  reception  at  St  Domingo,  me 
inhabitants  of  the  other  French  islands 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  put  them- 
aelves  under  the  protection  of  his  majesty. 
If  we  had  been  brought  into  the  war, 
upon  the  most  unjustifiable  grounds,  every 
opportunity  was  to  be  taken  to  secure  in- 
demni^  for  the  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  by  the  peifidious  Republicans. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  having  a  force  in 
the  West  Indies.  Good  policy  led  us  to 
form  engagements  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  French  West  India  islands,  and  good 
faith  demanded,  that  we  should  protect 
those,  who  were  willing  ta  become  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Taking,  then, 
a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
aavertins  to  the  aggression  of  the  enemy,* 
and  to  the  i|[taportance  of  preserving  tiie 
constitution,  and  dependencies  of  the  em- 

Sire,  he  concluded,  that  more  had  been 
one  in  the  first  year  of  this,  than  in  the 
first  year  of  any  former  war. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  ^o- 
Notwithstanding,  Sir,  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  by 
dehvering  my  sentiments  at  some  length 
upon  &  ^u^sboo  in  itself  of  th^  highest  un- 


portance,  and  which,  by  the  advocates  f€r 
the  prosecution  of  thewar,  has,  in  rar 
opinion,  been  treated  in  the  moat  confiaed 
and  complicated  manner.  In  the  come 
of  what  I  have  to  offi?r,  I  shall  endesfow, 
if  possible,  to  dissipate  the  mist^  in  wU 
the  subject  has  been  studiously  invobei 
and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
what  is  the  real  state  of  the  queadoo.  1 
shall  once  mere  endeavour  to  obtain  m 
explicit  dedaiation  of  the  object  for  whicb 
we  are.  engaged  in  war,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  may  nolongerbetheiftipet 
of  artifice,  and  hie  made  to  befieve  tnat 
they  are  expending  then-  moneTSBd  their 
blood  for  one  purpose,  wtale  in  fKt 
they  are  called  upon  to  do  90  far  anodicT. 

Ihope  that  the  noble  earl  (Momingtn) 
will  not  deem  me  guilty  of  any  incivilitT, 
if  I  say,  that  on  this  point  the  last  iew 
sentences  of  his  speech,  long  and  eloqaoft 
as  it  was,  were  much  more  to  the  purpoie. 
and  afforded  more  valuable  inforatttifla 
than  all  the  rest  The  noble  lord  has  de- 
chu^  in  explicit  terms,  **  That  while  die 
present,  or  any  other  Jacobin  govennaett 
exists  in  France^  no  propositions  Ibrpesoe 
can  be  made  or  received  by  ua.**  Sodi 
are  his  remarkable  words,  from  whidi  ire 
are  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  leain,  tbc 
while  the  present  government  exists  is 
France  peace  is  impossible.  Had  theR 
words  be6n  uttered  bat  year,  they  vooy 
have  rescued  the  nation  from  the  deg»i- 
ing  situation  of  having  been  drawn  oto 
the  contest,  step  by  step,  of  having  bees 
seduced  by  the  arts  of  invectiTe  and  dda- 
sion,  and  of  having  phiced  their  confidoiQe 
in  men  who  did  not  blush  to  di^oise  tk 
real  motives  of  their  conduct,  anS  to  d» 
close  only  such  fidse  pretexts  as  mffcc 
tend  to  deceive  and  to  mid^id*  We  are 
thus  at  once  to  be  betrayed  and  insaitii 
and  after  having  been  drawn  into  the  nr 
by  artifice,  to  be  told  that  we  most  per^ 
sist  in  it  fVom  necessity.  After  havag 
been  made  the  dupes  of  fidse  preteBcei» 
we  are  to  be  told  that  we  are  ple«%ed  to 
what  those  who  have  deceived  us  choose  to 
lay  down  as  principles,  that  we  have  now 
gone  too  far  to  recede;  and  that  wemnsi 
continue  to  carry  on  war  becauae  it  is  im* 
possible  to  make  peace. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  situation  in  which  we 
are  placed.  But  let  us  look  to  die  coa- 
duct  and  declarations  of  ministerslast  year. 
The  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer,  in  the  course  of  last  session,  al* 
thoujghhe  deprecatedthe  continuance  oC 
a  Jacobin  government,  nevertheleas  de» 
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daredy  that  he  weuld  not  conrider  that  as 
L    bar  to  a  neeociation,  provided  the  ob- 
^cts  then  held  out,  namely,  the  safety  of 
Eloiiandy  and  the  excluaive  navigation  of 
lie  Scheldt,  could  be  secured.    Ihe  right 
ion.  gentleman  went  farther,  he  illustrated 
lis  doctrine  by  his  practice ;   for  he  ac- 
;ually  opened  a  negociation  with  persons 
deriving  their  powers  from  the  then  Jaco- 
bin government  of  France.     What,  then, 
became  of  the  argument,  that  there  could 
be  no^  safety  for  neighbouring  states,  no 
Becurity  for  the  observance  of  any  treaty, 
while  such  government  was  permitted  to 
exist  ?     Ministers  hsd  treateci  both  witli 
general  Dumourier  and  with  M.  Chauvelin, 
and  ify  in  consequence  of  such  negocia- 
tion8»  peace  had  Uien   been  preserved, 
what  must  now  have  become  of  that  rea- 
soning which  is  so    studiously  brought 
forward  to  show  that  peace  is  impossible, 
and  which  must  have  applied  with  equal 
force  at  that  time  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.   But  I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  that 
the  appearance  of  negociation  was  merely 
fallacious,  that  its  object  was  not  to  pre- 
serve peace,  but  the  more  easily  to  delude 
the  people  of  England  into  a  war.    I  shall 
perhaps,  be  told,  that  the  preservation  of 
jpeace  was  neither  expected  nor  intended 
by  ministers  as  the  result  of  their  negocia* 
tions ;  and  indeed  in  order  to  be  convinced 
of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  negociations  were 
conducted.    The  means  which  they  em- 
ployed will  best  prove  how  far  they  were 
sincere  with  respect  to  the  end  which  they 
professed  to  have  in  view.     Did  not  the 
insulting  and  haughty  correspondence  of 
lord  Grenville  with  M.  Chauvelin  prove  to 
the  world  that  the  British  government  had 
no  wish  to  preserve  peace  ?    Did  it  not 
prove  that  thev  had  begun  a  negociation 
which  they  had  no  intention  to  complete, 
that  tbey  were  only  seeking  for  pretences 
to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a 
war  in  which  they  had  previously  deter- 
mined to  embark  r     It  now  appears,  that 
while  they  were  so  anxious  to  put  the  war 
upon  the  footing  of  protecting  an  ally, 
thdr  object  in  reality  was  the  subversion 
.  of  the  ruling  power  in  France.    Such  were 
the  arts  by  wnich  they  deluded  this  coun- 
try into  a  ruinous  war ;  such  the  false  pre- 
tences which  they  set  up  in  order  tocuraw 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
for  purposes  in  which  they  might  other- 
wise not  have  been  disposed  to  concur; 
and  such  the  means  which  they  employed 
to  bring  i^out  a  war,  which  they  amrmed 
tobs  strictly  defensive  m  its  object! 


Again,  Sur,  I  will  ask  the  quest]on> 
though  I  own  I  shudder  to  hear  the  me- 
lancholy information ;  but  if  it  be  so,  if 
the  fatal  die  be  cast,  let  not  the  country 
be  left  ignorant  of  its  real  situation ;  let 
it  be  unequivocally^  told,  that  we  are  en* 
ga^ed  in  a  war  which  can  have  no  termi- 
nation till  we  have  exterminated  French 
Jacobinism,  or,  in  other  words,  rill  we  have 
conquered  France.  U  it  at  last  decided, 
that  we  are  to  stake  the  wealth,  the  com* 
merce,  and  the  constiturion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  the  probability  of  compelling  the 
French  to  renounce  certain  opinions,  for 
which  we  have  ahready  seen  that  they  are 
resolved  to  contend  to  the  last  extremity? 
If  such  is  the  case,  dreadful  isoursitua* 
rion ;  but  let  us  at  least  be  apprized  of  our 
danger.  And  such,  indeed,  must  be  the 
case,  if  the  majority  of  this  House  have 
come  over  to  that  system  of  ex  termina* 
don  which  last  year  was  supported  only 
by  a  few  individuals,  actuatea  by  that  san- 
guinary spirit  which  is  the  consequence 
of  excessive  alarm,  and  which  at  that  time 
ministers,  from  motives  of  policy,  thought 
proper  solemnly  to  disavow. 

1  admire,  Sir,  the  eloquence  of  the  no- 
ble lord's  peroration,  but  I  must  own  that 
I  heard  it  with  much  less  satisfaction,  as 
1  could  perceive  it  not  to  be  altogether 
new,  ana  that  the  manner  of  it  had  been 
exactly  borrowed  fVom  certain  speeches 
and  reports  that  have  been  made-  in  the 
French  convention.  And'l  cahnot  help 
remarking,  that,  from  a  sort  of  fatality, 
those  who  profess  the  most  violent  de- 
testation for  the  principles  and  modes  of 
expression  adopted  by  the  French,  are 
continually  copying  them  in  their  senti- 
ments and  language.  The  noble  lord  asked 
what  dependence  could  be  had  upon  the 
religion  of  a  Robespierre,  the  justice  of  a 
Cambon,  or  the  moderation  of  a  Danton  i 
The  answer  of  the  French  Convention  to 
his  majesty's  declaration  appealed  in  terms 
not  decent  to  be  mentioned  in  that  House 
to^  the  wisdom  of  one  monarch,  the  good 
fidth  of  another,  and  the  chastity  of  a 
third.  My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Windham), 
in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  origin  of 
the  war  was  not  imputable  to  this  country, 
treated  the  estabhshed  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations  with  as  little  respect  as  M. 
Genet,  the  French  minister  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  My  hon.  friend  said* 
that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon 
the  authonty  of  Vattel,  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  an  interference  in  tne  mtemal 
affiiin  oCodiernationi,  and  that  arguments 
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might  be  drawn  fVom  his  work  favourable 
to  either  side.  He  conftendedy  that  there 
Knight  exist  circumstances  of  such  a  pe- 
(Buliar  nature,  as  to  supersede  authon^, 
und  preclude  the  application  of  establish- 
^  principleSp  Exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner reasoned  M.  Genet ;  '<  I  would  throw 
Vattel  and  Grotius  into  the  sea,"  said  that 
minister,  <<  whenever  their  principles  in« 
terfere  with  my  notions  ofthe  rights  of 
tiations."  Just  so,  my  hon.  friend  seems 
disposed  to  treat  them  whenever  they  con- 
trovert his  ideas  of  those  principles  which 
ought  to  regulate  our  conduct  m  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Thus  both,  in  order  to  suH 
Iheir  own  convenience  in  departing  from 
the  established  standard,  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  a  new  code.  I»  however,  more  in- 
clined as  I  am  to  adhere  to  the  ancient 
standard,  and  to  follow  established  rules 
of  judging,  hold  the  opinions  of  eminent 
men,  dispassionately  given  on  subjects 
which  they  have  accurately  studied,  to  be 
of  considerable  importance.  I  consider 
those  opinions  formed  under  circumstances 
Ihe  most  favourable  to  the  discovery  of 
truth,  to  be  the  result  of  unbiassed  inquiry 
and  minute  investi^tion,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  great  weight  in  rej^latiog  the 
conduct  of  nations.  Those  writers  in  lay- 
ing down  their  maxims,  were  not  distract- 
ed by  local  prejudices  or  by  partial  inter- 
ests ;  diey  reasoned  upon  great  principles. 
And  from  a  wide  survey  of  the  state  of  na- 
tions, and  comparing  the  result  of  their 
own  reflections  with  the  lessons  taught 
them  by  the  experience  of  former  ages, 
constructed  that  system,  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  of  most  extensive  utility 
and  universal  application.  From  the  sys- 
tem of  such  men  I  should  be  cautious  to 
deviate.  Vattel,  than  whom  I  know  of  no 
man  more  eminent  in  the  science  on  which 
he  has  written,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  ever^  independent  nation  has 
«n  undoubted  nght  to  regulate  its  form 
of  government.  Upon  this  authority,  I 
last  session  reprobated  the  conduct  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  in  attacking  the 
French,  for  no  reason  but  because  they 
were  attempting  to  regulate  their  internal 
government— a  conduct  which  has,  I  fear, 
been  more  fatal  to  the  political  morality 
pf  Europe  than  any  thing  the  French  have 
yet  done.  It  is  true,  as  my  hon.  friend 
\Mt.  Sheridan)  has  stated  that  the  French 
are  not  ajone  chargeable  with  those 
crimes  and  calamities  whidi  we  have  be- 
lied follow  one  another  in  such  rapid  suc- 
^«9»oiv    To  ih^m  alont^  Is  not  to  be  im- 
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poled  tkflt  foene  ^  Gflmage  wbidi  Ihb  de- 
solated tlie  nations  of  Korope.      Thmt 
who  have  been  moat  forwarJL   to  bray 
againatthemthecbargeof cruelty  arethoa- 
selves  the  accomplices  of  tiieir  crimes.  I 
am  not  apt  to  think  that  war  ia  goieai 
has  a  tendency  to  make  anen  more  aangt 
than  they  were  before ;   yet  I  tnusl  ooa- 
fess,  that  I  regarded  the  manifinto  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  upon  itB  first  appesr- 
anoe,  as  the  signal  for  ciuniage  and  gene- 
ral war.     I  am  no  advocate  far  FreoA 
cruelties ;  but  to  the  n>nit  breatbed,  and 
the  declarations  contained,  in  that  mani- 
festo, I  can  trace  much  of  that  scene  of 
horror  and  bloodshed  which  has  foHowed. 
For  carnage,  by  whomsoever  conumtied, 
I  never  can  be  the  apologist ;  audi  a  iadk 
is  e^uaUy  repugnant  to  my  judgment  and 
feelmgs,  and  therefore  have  I  been  anxkna 
to  keep  myself  clear  of  all  concern  ianea* 
sures  which  have  tended  to  lead  to  It, 
and  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  flaunt 
those  steps  which  I  saw  likely  still  ftn^ff 
to  increase  the  effusion  of  human  tdood. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  reflect, 
that  I  had  no  share  in  that  aystem  of  po- 
licy, which,  in  whatever  motrves  it  aught 
originate,  has  in  its  consequences  beca 
I>roductive  of  so  many  atrocities.    PoUe- 
rity,  feeline  a  fust  aohorrenoe  fer  dioBe 
cruelties  which  have  disgraced  the  present 
age,  will  be  better  able  to  iuTestigate  their 
causes,  and  to  discriminate  dieiraathofs. 
They  will  look  farther,  perhaps  dian  tocbe 
sanguinary  temper  of  a  people  adio  woe 
seeking  to  establish  their  rreedom;  ftr 
the  love  of  liberty  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  a  thirst  for  blood.     They  wil 
endeavour  to  discover  by  what  m^ansthat 
sanguinary  temper  was  produced;    tfaej 
will  inquire  if  there  was  no  System  of  prs> 
scription  established  against  that  people : 
if  there  was  no  combination  formed,  ia 
order  to  deprive  them  of  their  A'eedoa. 
Those  who  were  concerned  in  framing  the 
infamous  manifestoes    of  the    doke   e€ 
Brunswick,  those    who   negociated   the 
treaty  of  Pilnitz,  the  impartial  voioe  df 
posterity  will  pronounce  to  have  been  thfe 
principal  authors  of  all  those  enomiticfe 
which  have  alRicted  humanity,  and  deac^ 
lated  Europe.  If  this  country  has  had  any 
sharein  the  detestable  treaty  of  Pihttts,she 
win  not  be  acquitted  of  her  share  of  die 
guilt.    To  that  treaty  I  ascribe  the  ot^ia 
of  the  war,  and  ail  its  subsequent  calanii- 
ties.    Can  it  be  pretended,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, that  Rtmce  has  been  in  aB  cases 
the  aggressor  ?  Wasibeaoirfdi  respect 
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to  Prussia  ?  "the  prtK>f  to  the  contrnfry  is 
6bviou8.  We  had  a  treaty  of  alliance  ^th 
Prussia,  by  ^vhich  we  vrtre  bound  to  fur- 
nish^ certain  succours  if  Pirussia  should 
be  attadced.  Were  we  tialled  upon  for 
those  succours  ?  No  such  thing.  Suffi- 
cient evidence  this  that  Prussia  did  not 
consider  the  war  with  France  as  a  war  of 
defence,  but  a  warof  aj^gresitiony  Tolunta- 
rily  undertaken. 

But  whether  we  orihe  FVenchwere  ori- 
ginally the  aggressors,  makes  no  great 
diflference  now.  This  much  we  know 
that  they  ofiered  to  negociate,  and  that  all 
their  proiposals  were  treated  wfth  a  disdain, 
which  cotild  not  fail  to  render  peace  im- 
possible. Bobespierre,  that  great  autho- 
rity, whom  the  advocates  fer  the  war 
never  fail  to  quote  when  they  find  him  on 
their  side,  accuses  fHissot  of  having  in- 
volved France  in  the  war  with  this  coun- 
try. On  the  strength  of  Robespierre's, 
impartial  judgment  in  the  case  are  minis- 
ters exculpated  from  the  charge  of  having 
caused  the  war !  Such  are  the  authorities 
which  their  friends  brine  forward  in  their 
vindication,  and  such  the  arguments  by 
which  they  attempt  to  defend  their  con- 
duct !  Upon  the  subject  of  acts  of  ag- 
gression, previous  to  the  war,  there  sitb- 
bists  this  difference  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  :  France  was  always  ready 
to  negociate :  the  British  government  in- 
variably refused.  France  expressed  the 
strongest  dislike  to  war,  and  seemed  anx- 
ious to  take  every  step  to  avoid  it ;  the 
British  government  showed  not  only  an 
inclination  for  war,  but  employed  every 
measure  that  could  tend  to  provoke  hos- 
tilities. From  the  very  circumstance  that 
Robespierre  attached  it  as  a  crime  to  Bris- 
sot,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  war,  1 
draw  a  very  different  conclusion  from  that 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be  impressed 
upon  this  House.  It  shows,  that  even 
the  most  violent  party  in  France  were  ad- 
verse to  a  war  with  this  country.  And  in 
the  charge  brought  asainst  Bnssot,  I  cer- 
tainly coincide  with  Robespierre.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  views  or  the 
conduct  of  the  British  minister,  he,  as 
a  wise  statesman,  ought  certainly  not  to 
have  induced  France  to  declare  against 
this  country  till  the  last  moment.  I  clearly 
think  that  war  might  have  been  avoided. 
Such  was  the  opinio^  which  I  expressed 
last  year,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the 
majoritv  of  this  House,  contrary  to  the 
voice  or  tiie  nation  at  large,  and  contrary 
to  tile  sentiments  of  some  of  those  Meam 


Whom  I  most  Mgfhly  valued.  Sudi  was 
the  opinion  which  I  supported,  at  the 
price  of  any  political  weight  I  might  pos- 
sess in  this  House ;  at  the  price  of  any 
little  popularity  which  I  might  enjoy 
abroad ;  and  of  what  was  still  more  dear 
to  me,  the  friendship  of  those  with  whom 
I  was  most  closely  connected.  However 
painful  the  sacnfices  which  I  was  then 
obliged  to  make,  I  repent  not  of  what  I 
then  did :  on  mature  reflection,  I  find  as 
much  solid  satisfaction  from  the  advice  I 
then  gave,  and  from  the  conduct  I  then 
pursued,  as  it  is  possible  to  derive  from 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  precisely 
such  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

But,  Sir,  the  origin  of  the  war  is  now 
a  matter  of  secondary  consideratioln. 
The  first  question  is,  how  can  it  be  con- 
cluded? My  opinion  still  is,  that  w6 
ought  to  treat  with  the  present  or  with 
any  other  government  to  whidi  the  pre- 
sent may  give  place  in  France;  while 
others  contend,  and  an  awful  considera- 
tion it  is,  that  no  treaty  vrith  any  modifi- 
cation of  Jacobin  government  can  be  se^ 
cure.  In  discussmg  this  question,  it  aS 
my  wish,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  both 
sides  of  the  House.  A  desire  has  bee^ 
universally  expressed,  that  an  honourable 
and  secure  peace  should  be  established : 
such  also  is  my  desire ;  and  if  peace  can- 
not be  concluded  on  such  terms,  1  wiH 
then  grant  that  the  war  ought  to  be  car- 
ried on.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  such  a  peace  cannot  at  present  be  ob- 
tained. If  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
it  can,  I  shall  then  have  estabHsfaed  my 
principle,  that  we  ought  to  treat  with  the 
Jacobm  government  of  France.  The  ques- 
tion of  security  I  shall  now  examine,  con- 
sidering an  attempt  to  nesociate  in  the 
only  two  points  of  view  under  which,  as 
appears  to  me,  it  can  possibly  fall.  My 
own  opinion,  or  rather  conjecture,  is, 
that  peace  may  be  obtained.  But  how- 
ever well  or  ill-founded  this  opinion  may 
be,  we  are  to  consider  first,  whether  sucn 
a  peace  as  may  be  supposed  attainable, 
is  so  desirable  as  to  induce  us  to  nego- 
ciate ;  and  next,  whether  a  failure  in  the 
negociation  will  be  attended  with  such 
dangerous  consequeqices  as  ought  to  in-* 
duce  us  not  to  hazard  the  attempt. 

However,  Sir,  we  may  abhor  the  con- 
duct of  Frenchmen  towards  Frenchmen, 
whatever  indication  we  may  feel  againift 
crimes  at  which  humanity  snudders,  the 
hatred  of  vice  is  no  just  cause  of  war  be- 
tween uationt.    If  It  were^  good  Gfod ! 
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with  which  of  those  powers  wkh  whom 
we  are  now  combined  against  France 
should  we  be  at  peace?  We,  proud  of 
our  own  freedom,  nave  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  treat  despotic  governments  with 
contempt^  and  to  mark  the  vices  of  des- 
pots with  vigilant  sensibility.  Of  latei 
however,  our  resentment  has  been  most 
readily  excited  by  the  abuses  of  liberty ; 
and  our  hatred  of  vice  is  very  different 
on  different  sides.  In  France  an  old  des- 
potism is  overturned,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  introduce  a  free  government  m 
its  foom.  In  that  attempt  ereat  crimes 
are  committed,  and  language  is  ransacked, 
and  declamation  exhausted,  to  rouse  our 
Indignation,  and  expite  us  to  war  against 
the  whole  people.  In  Poland  liberty  is 
.subverted ,  that  fair  portion  of  the  crea- 
tion seized  by  the  relentless  fangs  of  des- 
potism ;  the  wretched  inhabitants  reduced 
.to  the  same  situation  with  the  other  slaves 
of  their  new  masters,  and  in  order  to  add 
insult  to  cruelty,  enjoined  to  sins  Te 
Deum  for  the  blessings  thus  conrerred 
upon  them  ; — and  what  does  all  this  pro- 
duce ?  Sometimes  a  well-turned  sentence 
to  express  our  sorrow,  or  mark  our  disap- 
probation. But  hatred  of  vice  is  no  just 
cause  of  war,  or  ever  was  among  nations ; 
and  when  I  hear  men  declaim  on  the 
crimes  of  France,  who  know  how  to  rea- 
son like  statesmen,  I  cannot  but  suspect 
that  they  mean  to  deceive  and  not  to  con- 
ivince.  But,  it  is  next  said,  can  a  secure 
peace  be  made?  The  (]|uestion  is,  I  con- 
fess, difEcult  of  solution.  On  the  one 
hand,  abstract  consideration  must  be 
avoided ;  on  the  other,  experience  and 
precedent  attended  to  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Do  I  think  that  a  peace,  concluded 
with  such  a  government,  would  be  secure  ? 
Perhaps  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  se- 
cure as  I  could  wish  for  the  permanent 
interest  of  this  country ;  but  1  desire  the 
House  to  recollect  what  has  been  the  na- 
ture of  almost  every  peace  that  has  been 
made  in  Europe.  From  a  retrospect  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  former 
treaties  were  ratified,  it  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  as  secure  as  any  peace  that  has 
been  made  with  France  at  any  other  time, 
and  more  so  than  any  that  they,  who 
would  make  no  peace  without  the  resto- 
ration of  the  monarchy,  can  ever  expect 
to  make.  The  present  rulers  of  France, 
it  is  said,  have  declared  themselves  our 
natural  enemies ;  and  have  contrived 
schemes,  and  sent  emissaries  to  overturn 
our  constitution.    Was  not  aU  this  con- 
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stantly  done  by  Loins  14tb  t  Was  he  not 
the  declared  enemy  of  our  glorious  Uefo- 
lution?  Did  he  not  keep  up  aconrespos- 
dence  with  the  Jacobite  par^  amot^  ss; 
and  ^deavour,  by  force  ana  aitifice,  ts 
overturn  our  establishment  in  church  md 
state?  Had  our  new-fangled  politicini 
lived  in  those  times,  they  would  hs:ve  said, 
before  the  peace  of  KTswick,  *<  What! 
treat  with  Louis  Hdi  wno  has  made  war 
upon  you  unjustlyi  who  has  fbrneated 
treason  and  rebellion,  who  has  attempted 
to  destroy  all  that  you  hold  sacredl,  mad 
instead  of  a  limited  monarchy,  aod  the 
protestant  religion,  to  impose  uponyoa 
the  fetters  of  despotism  an^  P<^P^^ 
Such  must  then  have  been  their  ui^iipage ; 
but  king  William  and  his  ministers  woukl 
have  thought  those  who  held  it  filter  £or 
bedlam  than  a  cabinet.  But,  it  is  ssid, 
the  Jacobins  have  threatened  to  aver-nin 
Holland,  and  extend  their  conquests  to  tfas 
Rhine.  And  did  not  Louis  14th  invaife 
Holland  i  Were  his  projects  of  conquest 
so  moderate  as  to  be  confined  within  tlie 
Rhine? 

The  whole  argument  then  comes  to  thi^ 
that  you  must  be  satisfied  with  the  b^ 
security  ^ou  can  get,  taking  care  that  the 
power  with  whom  you  make  a  peace,  ^isll 
have  no  temptation  to  break  it,  either  firom 
your  misconduct  or  want  of  ▼igilaiic& 
The  best  security  for  Holland  is,  the  em- 
peror's possession  of  the  Netherlands,  aod 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  the  barrier 
towns,  which  he  is  bound  bj  treaty  to 
maintain.  Whether  the  emperor  shidl  be 
obliged  to  do  this  at  his  own  expense  or 
whether  Holland  and  Great  Britain  shall 
assist  him,  is  matter  of  future  discussion: 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  will  exist  m 
much  less  than  another  campaign.  If  we 
look  at  the  declaration  to  the  people  of 
France,  the  first  idea  presented  by  it,  sl- 
though  afterwards  s^ewhat  modified, 
but  again  confirmed  by  the  dedaratioa  at 
Toulon,  is,  that  the  restoration  of  monar- 
chy must  be  the  preliminary  to  peacew 
Now  suppose  that  instead  of  the  Jacobin 
Repubhc,  some  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  not  a  monarchy,  should  be  es- 
tabli^ed,  with  which  we  might  think  it 
safe  or  necessary  to  treat,  what  would  be- 
come of  our  promises  to  Louis  17th  and 
the  people  of  Toulon  ?  Then,  as  to  our 
security,  according  to  the  declaration,  as 
soon  as  the  French  have  a  king  we  will 
cease  to  make ,  war  upon  them,  and  then 
thejr^may  set  about  modifications  of 
theu:  monarchy.    But  how  ar^  those  to 
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be  made  ?  Not,  certainly,  with  a  guard 
of  German  troops  surrounding  the  hall 
where  those  who  are  to  make  them  are  as- 
sembled. France  will  then  be  left  in  pre* 
cisely  the  same  situation  as  she  was  in 
1789,  from  which  flowed  all  the  mischiefs 
that  are  now  said  to  render  it  impossible 
lor  us  to  treat  with  them.  Such  is  the 
notable  security  which  the  minister  pro* 
poses  to  obtain ! 

The  minister  also  promised  at  Toulon, 
or  those  whom  he  employed  promised  for 
him,  to  restore  the  constitution^ of  1789, 
and  it  was  in  fact,  restored  there.  Louis 
17th  was  not  styled  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,  &c.  but  king  ofthe  French,  and 
all  the  authorities  appointed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1789  were  re-established. 
How  did  this  agree  with  the  conduct  of 
our  allies  ?  While  we  were  in  possession 
of  Toulofi,  general  Wurmser  entered  Al- 
sace, where  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
dismissing  all  persons  appointed  to  offices 
under  the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  re- 
storing, till  farther  orders,  the  ancient 
system,  which  we  are  apt  to  call  despotic. 
I  will  suppose  a  thing  too  absurd  to  be 
supposea  but  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
namely,  that  France  is  brought  to  submit 
to  whatever  we  may  choose  to  propose* 
Must  she  have  a  lan^}  She  consents. 
Must  that  king  be  Louis  17th  ?  She  con- 
sents. What  in  this  case  would  be  our 
security  ?  Do  ministers  mean  to  restore 
to  France  all  they  may  take  from  her  in 
the  course  of  reducing  her  to  this  submis- 
sion ?  Do  they  mean  to  restore  Valen- 
ciennes, CondC)  Quesnoi,  and  St.  Do- 
mingo ?  No :  the  secretary  of  state  says 
not :  He  declares  that  you  must  have  an 
indemnification  for  the  expense  of  your 
services  in  the  war.  Admitting  that 
Louis  17th  will  in  that  case  have  a  proper 
sense  of  gratitude,  and  that  gratitude  in 
kin^s  is  stronger  than  in  other  men;— a 
position,  however,  rather  doubted;  for 
although  "  as  rich  as  a  king,"  «  as  happy 
as  a  king,''  and  many  expressions  of  the 
same  sort,  are  common  sayings,  the 
breasts  of  kings  have  not  always  been 
considered  as  the  depositories  of  grati- 
tude. The  phrase  of  "  as  grateful  as  a 
king,"  is  not  jet  proverbial.  Yet  suppos- 
ing that  Louis  17th  would  be  as  grateful 
as  this  country  could  desire,  as  monarchs 
must  be  subject  to  the  voice  of  their  peo- 
ple, what  would  that  voice  be  ?  That 
France  was  deprived  of  her  former  pos- 
sessions, that  she  was  shorn  of  her  an- 
cient lustre^  an4  that  no  fair  occasiop 


should  be  lost  of  regaining  what  had  been 
ravished  from  her.  And  thus  France 
would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking us,  when  we  might  possibly 
have  no  ally  but  Holland,  and  when 
Prussia  or  Austria  might  be  leagued  with 
France. 

Sir,  will  any  man  say  that  this  is  not 
the  probable  course  of  events  ?  Unless 
indeed  it  can  be  shown,  that  princes  are 
more  honest  and  true  to  their  engaee- 
ments  than  other  men;  but  from  what 
history  this  observation  is  to  be  collected, 
I  am  yet  to  learn.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
there  are  certain  high  stoical  sentiments^ 
such  as  **  We  know  what  becomes  us  to 
do ;  and  in  that  line  of  conduct  which» 
duty  prescribes,  we  are  determined  to 
persevere,  be  the  consequences  what 
they  may."  On  such  sentiments  men 
may  act,  if  they  please,  for  themselves, 
but  this  House  can  have  no  right  to  act 
so  for  their  constituents,  whose  interests 
they  are  always  bound  in  the  firstinstance 
to  consult.  Are  gentlemen  ready  to  say 
that,  sensible  of  dl  the  calamities  which 
must  result  from  their  adherence  to  their 
present  line  of  conduct,  they  are  never- 
theless determined  to  persist,  and  to  brave 
those  calamities  with  their  eyes  open? 
There  are  causes,  indeed,  which  dignify 
suffering;  there  are  some  occasions  oh 
which,  though  it  is  impossible  to  succeed, 
it  is  glorious  even  to  fail ;  but,  shall  we 
expose  that  country,  with  whose  welfare 
we  are  entrusted,  to  certain  calamity  and 
repulse ;  and  all  for  a  ridiculous  crusade 
against  the  Jacobins ! 

When  I  heard  that  the  success  of  the 
campaign  was  to  be  made  matter  of  boast 
in  the  king's  speech,  1  thought  it  the 
highest  pitch  of  effrontery  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  any  nation.  Little  did  I 
imagine,  that  his  majesty  would  conceive 
it  necessary  to  recapitulate  from  the 
throne  all  the  successes  obtained  before 
the  rising  of  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment ;  successes  of  which  we  had  been 
told  over  and  over.  If,  however,  these 
successes  were  estimated  from  June» 
when  his  majesty  last  addressed  the  par** 
liament,  to  what  do  they  amount  ?  Or  i^ 
which  is  indeed  the  onij  rational  mode 
of  forming  a  judgment  or  the  future,  the 
situation  of  France,  when  first  attacked 
by  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  compared  with 
her  present  situation,  what  is  the  prospect 
of  mial  success?    Far  from  imagining 

I  that  I  should  have  to  contend,  that  the ' 
campaign  has  beea  neither  siipoessful  nor 
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floriousy  I  expected  to  be  BskeA,  when 
came  to  talk  of  peace*  "  What !  aie 
you  80  pusiUaDimoua  as  to  suffer  your 
spirits  to  be  depressed  by  a  few  untoward 
events  i  Would  you  so  far  degrade  your 
country  as  to  offi^r  terms  of  peace  now, 
which  we  disdained  to  offer  in  June,  when 
our  goo4  fortune  was  at  its  heiffbt? 
When  we  have  been  repulsed  at  Dun- 
kirk; when  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg 
has  been  repulsed  at  Maubeuge ;  when 
we  have  been  driven  from  Toulon  in  a 
manner  so  afliicting,  if  not  disgraceful; 
when  general  Wurmser  has  been  routed 
in  Alsace ;  the  siege  of  Landau  raised ; 
a^d  the  duke  of  Brunswick  can  scarcely 
protect  the  German  cities  on  the  Rhine — 
to  offer  terms  of  peace  would  be  to  sup* 
pUcate,  not  to  negociate. 

Such  an  appeal  to  my  feelings,  I  must 
have  endeavoured  to  answer  as  well  as  I 
could;  but  from  that  task  I  am  com- 
pletely relieved,  by  the  boast  made  by 
ministers  of  their  victories*  If  the  advan- 
tages we  obtained  were  such  as  they 
represent  them  to  be>  we  can  negociate 
ivithout  dishonour;  we  can  assume  the 
dignified  character  of  being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  and  of 
forbearing  to  insist  on  all  that  our  superi- 
ority entitles  us  to  demand.  Here  then 
is  an  additional  reason  for  pursuing  the 
course  which  I  recommend.  The  right 
hon.  secretary  (Mr.  Dundas)  has  said, 
that  our  object  in  the  West  Indies  was,  to 
gain  some  solid  advantage  for  ourselves, 
0$  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  This,  however,  is  a  perfectly 
distinct  object  from  that  of  giving  such  a 
government  to  France  as  ministers  might 
think  it  safe  to  treat  with ;  and  in  many 
respects  contradictory  to  the  other.  In 
pursuance  of  the  object  of  solid  advan- 
tage to  ourselves,  whatever  islands  we 
took  for  Louis  17th,  we  must  wish  to 
keep;  and  as  we  wished  to  keep  the 
islands,  must  wish  that  Louis  17th,  who 
would  have  a  right  to  demand  them  of 
i|s,  should  not  be  restored;  and  thus  our 
two  objects  would  run  counter  to  each 
other.  The  right  hon«  secretary  has  also 
said,  that  if  we  were  to  make  peace  with 
France  on  the  principle  of  ut$  possidetiSf 
Che  campaisn  would  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous and  the  most  glorious  in  the 
rpcords  of  history^  Advantageous  in  that 
ppint  of  view«  it  certainly  might  be ;  but 
{^oHous  it  can  hardly  be  called*  when  it 
i«  considered,  that  we  are  leagued  in  it 
idtn  50  many  otbec  powe»»  againpt  a 
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single  nation  whose  Ibroe  we  had  fcmnerfr 
metf  not  only  without  allies,  but  mm 
those  who  ought  ta  have  been  oar  aBiei 
marshalled  under  the  atandard   of  cm 
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enemy. 

But  the  real  object  (rf'tlie 
destruction  of  the  Jacobin  power  ii 
France.  Have  we  succeeded  in  that 
object  ?  Is  it  not  dear  to  the  apprebea- 
sion  of  every  man,  who  poeseaaes  the 
smallest  degrae  of  information,  that  ve 
are  now  more  distant  fr<Kn  it  tfaa^  ever? 
The  ri^ht  hon.  secretary  has  iofbiEBed  m^ 
that  ministers  have  been  greatly  onhar- 
rassed,  whether  tliey  should  6«b4  the 
forces  at  their  disposal  with  air  Cbsika 
Grey  to  the  West  Indies,  or  with  the  eaii 
of  Moira  to  co-operate  with  the  Royriiai 
in  France.  The  answer  is  easy.  If  the 
war  with  the  persons  who  now  govern 
France  is  as  the  fnenda  of  miniaters  state 
it  to  be,  bMum  intemeeirmmy  they  oi^ 
not  to  have  hesitated  a  moment.  M 
expeditions  ought  to  give  wajr  to  ihut 
which  alone  could  most  materially  pre* 
mote  their  ol^ect ;  namely,  the  aid  af- 
forded to  the  Koyalists,  for  the  pmposa 
of  marching  directly  to  Paris,  and  exter- 
minating that  party,  which  is  the  object 
of  such  detestation,  that  minialera  can 
alone  be  satisfied  with  its  utter  extiipa- 
tion.  I  hope  that  they  have  not,  in  the 
present  instance,  as  sometimes  happos 
to  men  fluctuating  between  two  pinposes, 
so  divided  their  attention  as  to  haw 
allotted  for  neither  a  suflhaent  ibroe, 
and  thua  contrived  to  render  both  i^ 
effectual. 

My  honourable  firiend  (Mr.  Wrndbsm) 
has  stated,  that  an  idea  was  last  sessioa 
held  out  to  the  country,  that  the  wsr 
would  be  concluded  in  one  campaign,  and 
that  this  unreasonable  expectatioo,  ait- 
fullv  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  publie» 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  source  of  any 
disappointment,  which  may  be  felt  in  the 
present  mom^t.  It  iatnie,  that  I»  and 
those  who  then  thought  aa  I  di<l  re« 
presented  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
ffom  the  war ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  recol- 
lection of  every  man  who  heard  us>  'who- 
tfaer  we  ever  said  that  the  war  was  likely 
to  he  terminated  in  one  cacnpaigD.  w 
the  other  hand,  «mait  not  inainnsted,  if 
not  expressly  stated^  in  the  speeches  of 
those  who  aavised'g^oing  ta.wari  that  one 
campai^  would  be  sufficients  to  iHan^  it 
to  a.  condttsion  ?  Do  not  auaislers  Iqbow 
that  the  same  idea.  ha»  been  cir 
by  eveiry  mituitteriaL  scnhUav  ia 
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onirteritl  Mwi|»p6r^  And  b  it  not 
»torious»  that  ton  delusion  has  induced 
iAny  persona  to  approve  of  the  war,  who 
o\]Jd  otherwise  have  opposed  it  ?  My 
[HI.  friend  has  ridiculea  the  idea  of  the 
ar  having  united  the  French  among 
lemaehres.  He  has  asked,  whether,  in- 
lead  of  union,  there  has  not  taken  place 
contest  of  two  parties,  which  has  led  to 
series  of  murders  I  All  this  I  grant  to 
D  true;  we  have,  indeed,  beheld  the 
lost  sangttinarv  scenes  in  France,  in 
Dnsequence  of  the  contests  of  jarring 
artiea ;  the  complete  triumph  of  the  pre- 
ent  Jacobin  pttrtj  has  lately  been  sealed 
y  the  blood  of  their  opponents.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  contests  of 
aities  in  France^  or  whatever  the  con« 
9quenoes  to  which  they  have  led,  I  af* 
irm,  that  the  war  has  produced  in  that 
ountry  not  only  union,  but,  what  is 
till  worse  for  the  allies,  a  degree  of 
aeroy,  which  it  is  impossible  to  with- 
tani 

Let  tts  look,  Sir,  to  the  real  state  of  the 
ase«  When  the  session  closed  in  June, 
here  were  parties  existing  in  France  of 
qual  strength.  The  Girondists  occu^ued 
i^yonSyBoitfdeaux,  and  other  places:  the 
oyalists  possessed  La  Vendee ;  and  the 
invention  had  to  contend  with  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  the 
ioly  Roman  empire,  Sardinia,  Tuscany, 
md  Naples.  (Tuscany,  bv  the  way,  did 
lot  come  under  the  Britisn  wing  so  wil- 
ingly  as  the  ri  j^t  hon.  secretary  asserted. } 
JTel,  with  diese  powers  against  them,  the 
convention  not  onlv  qudled  all  internal 
naurrections,  but  oefeated  their  forei|;n 
aiemies.  Toulon  was  taken  by  the  Brit* 
sh,  in  consequence  of  certain  condidona 
(dpulated  by  the  inhabitants.  And  yet 
iven  with  the  certainty  of  the  guillotine 
lefore  them,  these  inhabitants  were  so  un* 
irilling  to  assist  the  British,  that  no  other 
Jian  an  ignominious  evacuation  could  be 
sffiscted.  As  far  as  can  be  collected  fromr 
Information,  there  is  not  now  an  insurrection 
From  one  end  of  France  to  the  other.  What, 
then,  is  the  inference  ?  That  there  (s  no 
prohability,  nor  even  possibility,  of  over* 
turning  the  Jacobin  government  of  Firaaoe 
in  another  campaign,  nor  in  another  after 
that  The  French  are  now  inspired  with 
inch  an  enthusiasm  for  what  they  call  li- 
berty, that  nothing  but  absolute  conquest 
Dan  mduce  them  to  listen  to  any  phm  of 
Rovemment  proposed  by  a  foreign  power. 
Considering,  the  spirit  of  the  Froich  in 
this  point  of  view,  I  am  not  much  com* 
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Ibrted  by  an^  thing  that  the  noble  lord  hae 
said  of  their  finances.  I  remendier  to 
have  heard  much  the  same  argumentH 
delivered  from  the  same  side  of  the  House 
during  the  American  war.  The  noble 
lord  will  find,  in  the  debates  of  those  days» 
much  talk  of  a  "  vagrant  congress"  which 
was  no  whereto  be  found,  of  their  misera* 
ble  resources,  and  thdr  wretched  oaper* 
money,  at 300 per  cent,  discount,  otwhich 
with  the  few  halfpence  you  might  happen 
to  have  in  vour  pocket,  you  miffht  pur« 
chase  to  tne  amount  of  a  hunwed  dol« 
lars.  The  Americans  were  represented 
as  exercising  against  the  royalists  the  most 
unheard-of  cruelties ;  and  then  came  what) 
was  now  the  master  argument,  that  if 
such  principles  of  resistance  were  su&red 
to  exist,  if  the  cause  of  the  Americans  was 
ultunatdy  to  be  successful,  there  must^be 
an  end  of  all  civilized  government,  and 
tlie  monarchy  of  England  must  be  trodden 
in  the  dust.  At  the  time  when  such  ar* 
guments  were  made,  we  were  in  posses* 
sion  not  onlv  of  one  port  like  Toulon,  but 
of  almost  all  theur  principal  ports.  Yet* 
I  was  not  then  deterred  from  recommend- 
ing  what  I  now  recommend— negodation^ 
wmle  negociation  is  practicable.  I  lived  to 
see  Great  Britain  treat  with  that  very 
congress  so  oHen  vilified  and  abused,  ana 
the  monarchy  subsist  in  full  vigour,  oer^ 
tainly  fuller  than  it  had  ever  before  sub* 
sisted  since  the  Revolution.  And  if  it 
werenot  presumptuous  for  a  man  to  reckon 
on  hb  own  life,  I  might  say,  Uiat  I  ex- 
pect to  live  to  see  Great  Britain  treat  with 
that  very  Jacobin  government  with  whidi 
you  now  refuse  to  treat ;  and  God  granfr 
that  it  may  net  be  under  drcumstancee 
less  fiivounible  for  midcing  peace  than  the 
present! 

Having  diown,  that  a*  much  seeorit^ 
might  be  obtained  by  tieating  now  witli 
Fnmoe  as  m  any  case  that  comes  withhi 
our  experience,  it  remains  onlv  to  proves 
that  even  if  negociati<ui  should  faU^  we 
havesliU  much  to  gaiti,  and  nothing  to 
lose.  We  sfaidl  thereby  demonstrate  to 
the  world,  that  the  war,  on  our  part,  ia 
strictly  ddimsive.;  and  convince  the  peo-* 
pie  or  England,  that  their  money  is  ext 
pended  not  to  gratify  the  caprioe  of  an 
individual,  but  to  protect  thebooour  and 
interests  of  the  country.  In  Franoe  the 
advantage  wifi  be  still  greater ;  fiv  there^ 
where  enthusiasm  supplies  the  place  of 
military  disdpline  and  mHitavyskill,  where 
it  makes  the  people  submit  to  tynmav  at* 
most  beyond  numan  patienoe^  we  shall  di* 
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ftinish  that  enthusiasm,  by  showing  them 
Uiat  they  are  not  engaged  m  a  war  of  de- 
fence, but  of  conquest.  The  country 
will  no  longer  be  govemedby  declamations 
against  the  allies,  and  exhortations  to 
fight  upon  the  frontiers:  the  refusal  oi 
the  Jacobins  to  treat  will  ruin  them  in  the 
opinion  of  the  French  people ;  and  thus 
we  shall  at  once  secure  the  great  ends  of 
policv  and  justice.  We  shall  show  to  the 
people  of  England,  that  we  do  not  wan- 
tonly lavish  their  blood  and  treasure;  we 
shall  reconcife  them  to  the  war,  if  its  con- 
tinuance should  be  found  necessaiy ;  and 
we  shall  disarm  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  by  provmg  to  them  our 
own  moderation,  and  our  disposition  to 
make  peace  upon  equitable  terms. 

Whatever  Frenchmen  can  do,  I  am  told 
that  Englishmen  can  do  also.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  they  can ;  and  that  under  the 
same  circumstances,  the  efforts  of  the 
people  of  England  would  equal  or  exceed 
the  efforts  which  are  at  present  made  by 
the  people  of  France.  Frenchmen,  as 
they  conceive,  are  contending  for  Uieir 
independence  as  a  nation,  and  their  liber- 
ties as  individuals.  Some»  indeed,  say, 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  similar  contest, 
but  few  or  none  l^lieve  this  to  be  actually 
the  case.  We  make  fine  speeches,  in 
order  to  show  how  much  we  are  alarmed, 
and  to  communicate  the  alarm  to  others. 
But  what  effect  do  thev  produce?  They 
are  the  result  of  cold  declamation  and  ar- 
tificial eloquence ;  they  are  the  speeches 
of  orators,  not  the  effusions  oi  manly 
feeling:  nobody  is  persuaded  of  the  facu 
which  they  assert,  or  impressed  with  the 
sentiments  which  they  convey.  The  success 
ofthis  or  that  campaign  will  make  little  or 
no  difference  with  respect  to  the  security 
of  our  religion  and  liberty,  so  often  brought 
into  the  Question.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  dread  equally  the  despotism 
of  Austria  and  of.  Irussia  •  I  wish  they 
may  not  add,  the  despotism  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  France  they  have  ceased  to  make 
speeches  on  this  subject,  because  every 
man  feels  it  unnecessary  to  declaim  on 
that  which  he  is  convinced  every  other 
man  feels  equally  with  himself. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the 
mbraana^ement  of  the  force,  with  the  di- 
rection of  which  ministers  were  entrusted 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  would  induce  me 
to  postpone  any  remark,  did  not  the  boast- 
fal  manner  in  which  they  have  talked  of 
their  own  exertions  render  it  impossible 
or  me  to  be  silent.   The  right  hon.  secre- 
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tary  has  expatiated  on  the  protertion  sf. 
forded  to  commerce.     Has  he  forgot  tht 
situation  in  which  commerce  vras  len  is 
the  West-Indies?    Has  he  forgot  hem 
long  the  whole  Jamaica  fleet  waited  U 
convoy,  and  under  what  convoy  it  was  z: 
last  oblieed  to  sail?    Does  he  not  kaov 
that  at  the  very  moment  he  was  speaL'rj 
the  French  had  blocked  up  the  harbc.: 
of  Cork,  and  with  a  few  frieates  parad^- 
the  British  channel,  are  nnS^ing  prues  n 
our  merchantmen,  and  chasiBg  cor  cniiz- 
ers  into  our  own  ports  ?     Sure  I  md,  dot 
if  such  unexampled  protection  has  beea 
afforded  to  our  commerce  as  the  li^  boo. 
gentleman  boasts  of,  our  merchvits  are 
die  most  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  peo- 
ple in  the  world,     On  this  subject  tkey 
nold  a  language  very  different ;  their  ant- 
plaints  of  want  of  protection  are  loud  9^ 
general.    When  the  right  hon.  gentlaaB 
was  taking  a  review  of  the  campa^,  mi 
representing  it  as  so  highly  credutable  aai 
satisfactory  to  himself  and  his  coUeaffoetr 
I  am  surprised  he  for^t  to maitiooDiB- 
kirk.    Of  the  expedition  arainst  Dunkirk, 
by  what  strange  omission  1  know  not,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  say  asii^le 
word.    I  should  be  glad  to  know,  Sb,  the 
wise  man  who  planned  that  expedit2«33. 
and  advised  the  division  of  the  combined 
forces  in  Flanders.  Ifl  may  trust  to  infonns- 
tion,  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  sucfa 
advice  was  never  given  by  the  diike  ot 
York,  and  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
'  sentiments  of  that  experienced  general 
the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg.     If  the  plio 
was  reprehensible,  let  us  look  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  carried  into  execution. 
What  exertions  were  made  hy  ministers 
after  the  siege  was  undertaken  to  ensure 
success  ?     What  must  have  been  the  feel- 
lings  of  a  gallant  British  prince,   who^ 
through  dangers  and  difficulties,  bad  ap- 
proached the  sea,  the  natural  dominion 
of  his  country,  and  expected  to  find  the 
whole  coast  a  fortress  for  him,  at  bdiold- 
Ing  his  troops  destroyed  by  the  gun-boats 
ofthe  enemy  commanding  the  UMte^  and 
impeding  all  his   operations!     Of  that 
expedition,  so  full  01  imbecility  and  blun- 
ders, on  the  part  of  those  who  directed, 
and  who  were  bound  to  co-operate  in  the 
undertaking,  not  of  those  to  whom  was 
left  the  task  of  execution,  without  being 
fttmished  with  the  necessary  means,  some 
accoimt  must  be  given.    This  failure  min- 
isters are  bound  to  explain.    To  the  con- 
duct and  skill  of  the  auke  of  York  1  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  subsequent 
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preservation  of  West  Flan  ders  was  owing. 
The  wise  precautions  taken  byliim  upon 
that  occasion  saved  that  country  from  the 
fate  to  which  it  was  exposed  by  the  rash* 
ness  and  imprudence  of  ministers. 

With  respect  to  Toulon,  I  have  always 
understood  that  we  obtained  possession 
of  it  by  negociation,  and  that  it  was  de- 
livered up  to  us  on  conditions  agreed  upon 
with  the  inhabitants.     If  it  was  ri^ht  so 
to  take  it,  it  became  a  matter  of  indis- 
pensable duty  to  defend  it.    But  what  was 
done  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  fulfil  this 
important  part  of  the  a^eement  ?    Mi^ht 
they  not  have  sent  such  a  force  of  British 
or  Austrian  troops  to  occupy  the  heists 
that  surround  Toulon  as  would  have  foiled 
all  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  ?    Instead 
of  this,  they  sent  a  miserable  crew  of  Ne- 
apolitan and  Spanish  troops,  without  dis- 
cipline, experience  or  courage,  neither 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  defence,  nor  capable 
to  resist  the  ardour  of  an  impetuous  enemy. 
Such  were  the  men  whom  tney  opposed  to 
a  French  army^  whose  courage  was  exalted 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  sense  of  national 
honour,  and  their  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  When  they  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  place  was  to  be  attacked, 
they  considered  some  additional  assistance 
'  as  necessary;  and  in  order  to  make  a  suit- 
able provision  against  the  danger,  they 
borrowed  an  idea  from  the  enemy,  and 
threw  in,  as  a  reinforcement,  the  abilities 
of  a  civil  commissioner,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 
Of  the  circumstances  under  which  Toulon 
was  evacuated,  we  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed to   speak  with  confidence.    But 
from  all  that  ministers  have  thought  pro- 
per to  publish,  and  all  that  we  have  heard 
from  other  quarters,  I  fear  it  waft  an  event 
as  disgraceful  to  the  British  arms,  as  af- 
flicting to  humanity.     I  shall  be  told,  that 
it  is  not  fit  to  blame  oflicers  in  their  ab- 
sence, and  therefore  that  the  conduct  of 
lord  Hood  is  not  now  to  be  discussed : 
but,  Sir,  by  the  address  I  am  called  upon 
to  praise  lord  Hood :  and  surely,  beiore 
I   give  my  assent  to  such  an  address,  I 
have  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  grounds 
of  approbation.     The  conduct  of  lord 
Hood,  I  am  told,  ought  not  to  be  cen- 
sured t  it  has  not  yet  been  an  object  of 
examination  and  discussion;  and  if  on 
this  ground  it  be  proper  to  deprecate 
censure,  it  is  surely  equiuly  proper  to  with- 
hold praise.    At  present  I  can  only  judge 
firom  v^at  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
transaction,  aided  by  those  imperfect  ac- 
counts  which  ministers  have   thought 


proper  to  communicate  to  the  public. 
The  evacuation  seems  to  have  taken  place 
under  circumstances  against  which  policy 
ought  to  have  provided ;  and  I  fear  the 
result  was  such  as  British  humanity  will 
contemplate  with  but  little  satisfaction. 
I  am  told,  indeed,  by  the  right  hou.  se- 
cretary, that  no  man  was  lef^  behind  who 
was  disposed  to  quit  the  place  ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  give  creditto  his  assertion.  But, 
when  I  read  in  the  accounts  given  into  the 
French  convention,  of  two  hundred  in  one 
day,  and  four  hundred  in  another,  (and 
accounts  of  this  sort  have,  unfortunately, 
in  general,  proved  but  too  true,}  who,  for 
the  assistance  which  they  afforded  the 
English,  were  conducted  to  the  gaillotine, 
what  am  I  to  infer?    Am  I  tomfer,  that 
from  the  experience  of  the  conduct  of  the 
English,  such   was  their  detestation  of 
their  character,  that  they  chose  rather  to 
wait  for  death  from  the  vengeance  of  their 
countr3nnen,  than  to  seek  for  safety  from 
British  protection  ?    If  such  is  the  infer- 
ence, in  what  a  point  of  view  does  it  place 
the  honour  of  the  British  nation,  and  the 
boasted  generosity  of  their  character !  But 
if  the  fact  be  otherwise,  if  after  having 
betrayed  these  men  to  assist  in  your  views^ 
you  abandoned  them  to  that  ruin  which 
was  the  consequence,  their  blood  is  on 
your  heads,  and  at  your  hands  will  it  be 
required.  What  people  henceforth  will  be 
desirous  of  the  friendship  of  Britain,  or 
able  to  repose  themselves  with  confidence 
in  your  fidelity  ?    What  dependence  can 
they  have  upon  the  efficacy  of  your  as- 
sistance,  or  what  security  even  against 
your  desertion  ?     Toulon,  purchased  by 
compromise,  you  have  lost  with  disgrace ; 
you  have  placed  yourselves  in  a  point  of 
view  entirely  new  to  British  character ; 
you  have  proved  yourselves  neither  use- 
ful as  friends,  nor  respectable  as  enemies. 
You  have  now  to  contemplate  loss  and 
repulse  as  the   result  of^  a  transaction 
equally  degrading  to  your  resources  and 
your    principles,    every    part  of  which 
stamps  your  efforts  with  feebleness,  and 
brands  your  character  with  dishonour. 

Nevertheless  a  noble  lord  ( M uigrave) 
whom  I  do  not  see  in  his  place,  and  who 
arrived  in  this  country  a  short  time  before 
the  evacuation,  affirmed  in  his  dispatches^ 
that  Toulon  was  in  a  state  of  comfortable 
security.  What  idea,  Sir,  must  we  have  of 
what  constitutes  a  state  of  comfortable  se- 
curity, when  such  proves  to  have  been  the 
event !  When  ifdmsters  had  failed  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  perhaps,  notwithstanding  this 
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ajMertion'  of  comfortable  secttritjr,  Cbreaav 
(hat  they  should  fail  at  Toulon^  they  pro- 
jected, or  rather  talked  of  a  descent  on 
^e  coast  of  France,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Moira ;  when  we  ask  why 
that  expedition  was  so  long  talked  ot 
and  never  undertakai,  the  right  hon.  se- 
cretary tells  us,  that  it  was  delayed  -for 
want  of  troops.  What !  when  we  had  at 
last  hit  upon  apian  which  was  to  conduct 
us  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  were  we  obliged 
to  abandon  it  for  want  of  men  ?  Were  no 
Hanoverians,  Hessians,  or  even  Austrians, 
to  be  found  ?  Miserable,  indeed,  must  be 
the  alliances  entered  into  by  the  minister, 
if  neither  those  whose  cause  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  support,  nor  those  whom  he 
tad  taken  iqto  nis  pay,  would  furnish  him 
with  men  sufficient  for  an  expedition^  the 
success  of  which  might  have  redeemed  so 
^nany  miscarriages !  Did  he  defer  that  ex- 
pedition till  winter,  because  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  coast  of  Normandy  was 
peciSiarly  safe  at  that  season?  Or  did  he 
choose  to  delay  it,  because  the  ^ince  of 
Cobourg  would  be  unable  to  act,  and,  of 
consequence,  the  French  troops  in  that 
quarter  would  be  disengaged? 

With  the  knowledge  of  these  events,  if 
we  retain  the  least  spark  of  that  independ- 
ence which  wa&  once  the  characteristic  of 
a  British  House  of  Commons,  we  cannot 
concur  in  an  address  which  tells  his  ma- 
jesty that  we  think  the  campaign  has  been 
jBuccess&il.  If  there  is  a  fnan  among  ujs 
who  is  not  the  sycophant  of  ministers,  he 
cannot  say  that  the  conduct  of  it  has  dis* 
played  any  thing  on  their  part  but  imbe- 
cility and  want  of  resource.  Hie  right 
hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  pos- 
sesses great  talents  and  great  eloquence ; 
and  the  long  period  during  which  he  has 
Jiad  the  opportunity  of  cusplayinff  those 
talents  in  office,  has  no  doubt  aaded  to  the 
paumber  of  bis  admirers ;  but  he  must  now 
pick  from  thp  very  lowest  d^ss  of  his  flat- 
Serecs  before/ he  can  collect  thirty  men 
around  hi^own  table  who  will  tell  him 
that  he  IS  a  ipreat  war  i^inister.  His 
'friends,  perhapst  will  tell  us,  that  he  maf 
do  better  another  time,  and  therefore 
they  will  continue  to  support  /l^m ;  but 
at  what  expense  is  the  experiment  to  be 
made,  and  how  much  Britisl^  blood  and 
British  treasure  must  be  lavisi^ie^t  whSUfi 
he  is  learning  how  to  conduct^  y^l  The 
jight  hon.  secretary  has  said,  that  whan 
iord  Houd  had  taken  possession  of  Toivk>9) 
all  the  states  of  Italy  hastened  to  pu^  them- 
aekes  under  fhe  protection  of  the  Bxitiab 
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fleet.  What  hasle  the  dvd&e  cf  Xmor 
made  to  sedc  that  pratectsan,  aarf  mm 
what  reluctance  he  waa  coropdBed  ^a> 
ceptrof  it,  Uie  meiBoriale,  jQr  aadier-Be- 
naces,  delivered  by  lord  Harvej*  wka,I 
believe,  acted  in  perfect  oonfiHWty  tela 
instructions, willsiAcientljreviiioe^  WUt 
we  were  declaiming  against  the  ioaidii  i 
the  French  to  neutoal  itat<Wj  me4mk 
upon  us  todiotate  totfaediike«f  Toscai^t 
not  only  with  respect  to  hia  pvAlic  eos- 
duct,  but  his  private  feelipga.  Laad  flar- 
vey  was  instructed  to  t^  lika,  dmt  bt 
misunderstood  the  mterests  and  djppqgard* 
ed  the  wishes  of  his  peotJe  ;  tibstte ni- 
nister  in  whom  he  confioed  was  a  pBiSD 
unworthy  of  trust;  and  timt  he  hiafidf 
had  1^0  proper  sense  of  the  dMxty  faaifved 
to hisunde  and  hia  aunt,  and  all  hip  le- 
lationsofthe  house  of  Austria.  Oarcsa- 
duct  to  the  Genoese  waa  laodelW  ape 
the  same  principles :  and  we  qol^hadaic 
the  guilt  of  bombarding  GcMp^  * 
that  republic  refused  to  depfot 
neutrah^. 

What,  too,  was  thecondttcC  isiaGfa  v» 
observed  towards  the  Swiaa  Cantovi?  Qs 
that  subject  I  am  particulaiily  infionDedtia 
consequence  of  a  letter  wfaioh  I  raoened 
from  a  noble  rdatiaa  of  mine  (loi^Bohert 
Fitzgerald),  employed  by  nainiaten  m 
that  quarter,'  in  this  iMet  ha  atatet, 
that  he  was  instructed,  oa  the  pait  of  the 
British  court,  to  intimate  to  the  cantoai, 
that  they  might  indeed,  jpieaerve  Adr 
neutrality,  but  that  they  ahould  hold  no 
canoumerce  with  France*  What  aoft  of 
neutrality  was  that.  Sir,  vMdk  fxrindfd 
all  commerce,  wfaidi  deprived  Aem  of 
every  adva^ti^ge  which  auch  aaitnatioa 
entitled  them  to  expect?  And  what  sort 
of  respect  did  mmistera  ahow  fir  die 
rights  of  independent  states,  by  thus  pre- 
suming  to  dictate  to  them  the  tetisa  apoa 
which  they  should  r^ulata  their  oondaot 
with  regacd  to  other  nationa?  OfthcsHoe 
nature  was  the  interference  attempted  in 
the  instance  ,of  Denmark  and  Sweden; 
and  if  these  courts  had  not  had  the  wjadoos 
and  the  firmaess  to  resist  a))  the  aita  and 
menaces  en^plo^ed  to  dmr  tfaeai  from 
their  aysteni  ox  neutrality,  aad  engi^ 
them  in  the  combination  ageing  Fmic^ 
they  mi^ht  at  this  moinent  haw  bees 
shariqg,  m  eammon  witb  the  other  fM>wen 
jof  Europe,  aU  tbe  hardahipi  and  a^iaeriaa 
of  war*  Such  has  beei^t^acandaloya  001^ 
di)ct  of  ministers  tpwarda  aemtial  «Mes  1 
BMt  ^  theie  yery  9unis«m  Jbmi^  that 
they  had  tfaenmtyc*  OB  akog  hoaMd  of 
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their  oeutraKty ;  tbat  $hey  had  on  every 
ootesioB  bdd  fbcth  as  their  justificafcion, 
that  if  France  had  not  declared  war,  this 
countvy  would  atiU  have  remained  neutral. 
Such  was  the  credit  due  to  their  aflaerttons 
and  such  the  cdncidenoe  between  their 
precessions  and  their  conduct  1    At  the 
very  moment  they  were  inveiffhio^agauiit 
the  French  as  invaders  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  boastins  of  their  own  strict 
observance  oft  neutriaity«  Aff  were  oom- 
mittii^  the  most  daring  'inm^amcnts  tm 
the  rights  of  independent  atateB»fand.ai* 
ten^lmgtfby'the  mostunwarrantahlmaeans 
to  eogMre  «them  to  take  j>art  in  hostilities 
i^^nst  France.    The  injustice  of  such  a 
conduct  could  only  be  nggrttvated  by  its 
meanness*     The  nations  with  respect  to 
whom  thisintefferenoewasevercisedwere 
auoh  only  as  ministem  might  Iwpe   to 
frighten  by  their  menaces*  and  awe  to 
eomplianoe  by  the  terror  of  sunerior  force* 
We  condescend  not  only  to  Jbsy  aside  all 
resi^eet  for  justicei  but  all  dignity  of  cha- 
raoter»  and  to  become  the  buSies  of  those 
fltates  whom  he  deemed  inciqpahle  of  re« 
aiatkig    our   imperious  demands.      Oh» 
shame  to  our  policy  !    Oh  spot  indelible 
to  the  British  name  I    Wh^^  indeed,  I 
consider  the  present  system  adopted  in 
the  courts  of  Europe,  when  I  look  at  the 
infamous  conduct  of  Bussiaand  Prussia 
towards  Poland,  I  own  that  I  tremble  for 
the  fiUe  of  Europe.    Convinced  I  am,  that 
no  power,  iriiich  is  not  founded  in  jus- 
tice can  either  be  sound  or  permanent.  If, 
indeed,  the  courts  of  Europe  are  menaced 
with  imminent  danger,  they  have  chiefly 
to  apprdiend  the  consequences  of  their 
own  recent  proceedings.    If  in  no  cabinet 
there  is  to  be  found  any  remnant  of  decency 
any  sense  of  honour,  sudi  a  state  of  things 
must  tend  more  to  the  dissolution  ofes* 
tablished  systems  than  all  that  can  be  d- 
fected  bv  Jacobin  principles  or  Jacobin 
force.    The  nige  of  the  Jacobins  may,  in- 
deed, be  directed  aeainst  the  outworks  of 
their  power ;  but  the^  are  themselves  un- 
dermining the  foundation. 

I  next  come  to  the  conduct  of  ministers 
with  respect  to  America.  In  this  instance 
they  seem  likewise  to  have  adopted  the 
maxim  of  M.  Genet,  in  setting  aside  the 
authority  of  Vattsl,  and  testifying  the 
most  perfect  contempt  for  the  princifdes 
laid  down  by  establishcui  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  where  they  happen  to 
differ  from  their  own  notions  of  political 
convenience.  Their  system  of  aggression 
on  the  righaofindepoidant  sUtes,  they 
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fdlowed  up  with  respect  to  America,  by 
issuing  an  order  to  seiae  on  American 
vessels  bound  to  the  French  West-India 
islands.  This  order,  however,  they  were 
afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw,  in 
consequence  of  being  informed  by  the 
merchants,  that  congress  could  never  brook 
ao  wanton  an  agffcession,  so  unprovoked 
an  insult ;  and  Uiat  the  measure,  if  per- 
sisted in,  must  infalliblv  produce  a  rupture 
between  America  ana  this  country.  I 
trustj  the  retraction  has  come  in  time  to 
prevent  the  consequences  of  the  error, 
but  it  can  reflect  but  little  honour  on  the 
ministers  of  this  country,  that  they  have 
been  compelled  to  respect  tfie  rights  of 
an  independent  state  only  from  a  dread  of 
its  power,  and  that  they  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  more  influenced  by  a  sense 
of  fear,  than  by  a  principle  of  justice. 

And  here.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  aUuding 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States  ge- 
neral Washington,  a  character  whose  con- 
duct has  been  so  difierent  from  that  which 
has  been  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  this 
country.  How  infinitely  wiser  must  ap- 
pear the  spirit  and  fN-inciples  manifested 
in  his  late  address  to  the  congress  than 
the  policy  of  modem  Europemi  courts! 
Illustrious  man,  deriving  honour  less  from 
the  splendor  of  his  situation  than  from  the 
dignity  of  his  mind,  before  whom  all  bor- 
rowed sreatness  sinks  into  insienificance, 
and  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  (excepting 
the  members  of  our  own  royal  femily) 
become  little  and  contemptible  k  He  baa 
had  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  any 
tricks  of  policy  or  arts  of  alarm;  his  au- 
thority has  been  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  same  means  by  which  it  was  Mqosred, 
and  his  conduct  Kas  uniformly  been  cha- 
racterised by  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
firmness^  Feeling  f^ratitude  to  France  for 
the  assistance  received  from  her  in  that 
great  contest  which  secured  the  inde- 
pendenceof  America,  he  did  not  choose  to 
give  up  the  system  of  neutrality*  Having 
once  laid  down  that  line  of  conduct,  which 
both  gratitude  and  policy  pointed  out  as 
most  proper  to  be  pursued,  not  all  the 
insultsorprovocation  of  the  FVencfa  minister 
Genet,  could  turn  him  from  lus  purpose. 
Entrusted  with  thewelfiMreof  a  great  peo- 
ple, he  did  not  allow  the  misconduct  of 
another,  with  respect  to  himadf,  for  one 
moment  to  withamw  his  attention  from 
their  interests.  He  had  no  fear  of  the 
Jaeobios ;  he  felt  no  ahvm  from  their  prin- 
dplcfti  and  considered  do  wecaution  as 
neoessary  in  order  to  stop  mir  progreas. 
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The  people  over  whom  he  presided  he 
knew  to  be  acquainted  with  their  rights 
and  their  duties.     He  trusted  to  their  own 
good  sense  to  defeat  the  e&ct  of  those 
arts  which  might  be  employed  to  inflame 
or  mislead  their  minds  ;  and  was  sensible 
that  a  government  could  be  in  no  danger 
while  it  retained  the  attachment  and  con- 
fidence of  its  subjects-attachment,    in 
this  instance,  not  blindly  adopted,  confi- 
dence not    implicitly  given,  out  arising 
from  the  conviction  of  its  excellence,  and 
the  experience  of  its  blessing.    I  cannot, 
indeed,  help  admiring  the  wisdom  and  the 
fortune  of  this  great  man ;  by  the  phrase 
**  fortune,"  I  mean  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree to  derogate  from  his  merit.    But, 
notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  exalted  integrity,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered as  singularly  fortunate,  that   he 
should  have  expenenced  a  lot,  which  so 
seldom  falls  to  the  portion  of  humanity, 
and  have  passed  through  such  a  variety  of 
scenes  without  stain  and  without  reproach. 
It  must,  indeed,  create  astonishment,  that, 
placed  in  circumstances  so  critical,  and 
filling  for  a  series  of  years  a  station  so 
conspicuous,  his  character  should  never 
once  have  been  called  in  question ;  that 
lie  should  in  no  one  instance  have  been 
accused  either  of  improper  insolence,  or 
of  mean  submission  in  his  transactions 
with  foreign  nations.    For  him  it  has  been 
reserved  to  run  the  race  of  glory,  witfiout 
experiencing  the  smallest  interruption  to 
the  brilliancy  of  his  career.     But,  Sir,  if 
the  maxims  now  held  out  were  adopted, 
the  man  who  now  ranks  as  the  assertor  of 
his  country's  freedom,  and  the  guardian 
of  its  interests  and  its  honour,  would  be 
deemed  to  have  betrayed  that  country, 
and  entailed  upon  himself  indelible  re- 
proach.    How,  Sir,  did  he  act  when  in- 
sulted by  Genet  ?     Did  he  consider  it  as 
necessary  to  avenge  himself  for  the  mis- 
conduct or  madness  of  an  individual,  by 
involving  a  whole  continent  in  the  horrors 
of  war  ?    No ;  he  contented  himself  with 
procuring  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  by 
causing  Genet  to  be  recalled :  and  thus 
at  once  consulted  his  own  dignity  and  the 
interests  of  his  country.    Happy  Ameri- 
cans !  while  the  whirlwind  spreads  desola- 
tion over  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  you 
remain  protectee!  from  its  baneful  effects, 
by  your  -own  virtues  and  ^e  wisdom  of 
your  government!    Separated  from  Eu- 
rope by  an  immense  ocean,  you  feel  not 
the  effects  of  those  prejudices  and  pas- 
aions;  which  convert  tne  boasted'  seats  of 
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civilization  into'scenes  of  horror  and  blood- 
shed!  You  profit  by  the  folly  and  madttss 
of  contending  nations,  and  afTocd  in  ytmr 
more  congenial  clime  an  asylum  to  ^iok 
blessings  and  virtues  whidi  they  wanto^W 
contemn,  or  wickedly  exclude  from  tW: 
bosom!  Cultivating  the  arts  of  peace 
under  the  influence  of  freedom,  you  ^ 
vance  by  rapid  strides  to  opuleDce  aai 
distinction ;  and  if  by  any  acadent  jn 
riionld  be  compellecf  to  take  part  in  tfae 
present  unhappy -'contest;  if  you  sbodd 
find  it  necessary  to  avenge  insult,  or  re- 
pel injury,  the  worid  will  bear  witnesi  to 
the  eqmty  of  your  seiftiments  aoA  tke 
moderation  of  your  views,  and  the  sac- 
cess  of  your  arms  will,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  justice  of  your  cause! 

Sir,  I  have  now  nothing  more  vitk 
which  to  trouble  the  House  ;  I  am  sens- 
ble,  indeed,  that  at  this  advanced  boor  I 
have  already  detained  them  too  Iod^. 
But  I  was  anxious  to  put  the  question  <» 
its  true  footing,  and  to  free  it  from  that 
misrepresentation  in  which  it  has  been  so 
studiously  involved.  We  have  of  Itte 
been  too  much  accustomed  to  invective 
and  declamation ;  addresses  to  our  preju- 
dices and  passions  have  been  substituted 
instead  of  appeals  to  our  reason.  But  ve 
are  met  here  not  to  declaim  against  the 
crimes  of  other  states,  but  to  consult 
what  are  the  true  interests  of  this  countiy. 
The  question  is  not  what  degree  of  ab- 
horrence we  oudit  to  feel  of  French  cni- 
elty,  but  what  line  of  conduct  we  ought 
to  pursue,  consistently  with  British  poiicv. 
Whatever  our  detestation  of  the  guih  of 
foreign  nations  may  be,  we  are  not  called 
to  take  upon  ourselves  the  task  of  area- 

Sers;  we  are  bound  only  to  act  as  goar- 
ians  6f  the  welfare  of  those  with  whose 
concerns  we  are  immediately  entrusted. 
It  is  upon  this  footing  I  have  argued  die 
question,  and  if  I  have  succeeded,  I  trust 
the  House  will  be  disposed  to  support  me 
in  the  amendment  with  which  I  shall  now 
conclude;  intreating  his  majesty  to  make 
peace,  whenever  it  can  be  done  upon  safe 
and  honourable  terms,  without  any  regard 
to  the  form  and  nature  of  the  government 
existing  in  France.  But  if  gendemen  will 
carry  on  the  war  until  the  Jacobin  govern* 
ment  of  France  be  exterminate  Uiey 
must  be  prepared  to  cany  on  the  war  to 
all  etenuty.  Mr.  Fox  then  moved  the 
following  amendment  to  the  address  pro- 
posed: <'To  state  the  determinatioo  of 
this  House  to  support  his  majesty  in  the 
measures  necessary  to  >maintaiD  the  ho- 
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>ur  and  independence  of  the  crown,  I 
id  to  provide  for  the  defence  and  safety 
the  nation ;  but  at  the  same  time  to 
Ivise  his  majesty  to  take  the  earliest 
eans  of  concluding  a  peace  with  the 
rench  nation,  on  such  terms  as  it  may 
e  reasonable  and  prudent  for  us  to  insist 
ci.  That,  whenever  such  terms  can  be 
btained  we  trust  that  no  obstacle  to  the 
cceptance  of  them  will  arise  from  any 
onsiderations  respecting  the  form  or  na- 
are  of  the  government  which  may  pre* 
ail  in  France." 

Mr.  put  said,  the  motion  which  had 
een  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
entleman  who  spoke  last,  amounted  to 
ttle  less  than  negativing  the  address,  and 
ipon  this  principle,  what  had  previously 
lecn  said  by  his  noble  friend  (lord  Mom- 
ngton)  exactly  referred  to  the  subject  of 
lebate.  From  the  length  to  which  the 
liscussion  had  been  carried,  and  the  late- 
ies8  of  the  hour,  it  was  impossible  for 
lim  to  go  much  into  detail ;  yet  in  cir- 
:umstances  of  such  transcendent  import- 
mce  as  the  present,  though  he  could  add 
little  more,  in  point  of  argument,  to  what 
iiad  already  been  so  ably  and  fully  stated 
[>y  his  noble  friend,  he  considered  it  as 
incumbent  on  him  expressly  to  deliver  his 
opinion  on  several  points  which  had  been 
ureed  by  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman.  He 
still  considered  it  as  necessary,  in  the 
present  stase  of  the  question,  to  refer  to 
the  original  erounds  upon  which  the  war 
had  been  undertaken.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  had  told  them  that 
these  were  of  little  consequence ;  and  had 
insisted,  that  a  secure  and  honourable 
termination  of  the  war,  was  the  only 
point  which  ought  now  to  occupy  their 
discussion.  But  it  became  more  necessary 
to  refer  to  these  original  grounds,  as, 
while  the  present  system  contmued,  there 
was  no  probability  of  any  such  termina- 
tion in  the  present  moment. 

In  recurrmg,  then,  to  the  principles  on 
which  they  set  out,  it  would  appear  that 
the  present  war  had  not  been  hastily  and 
riashiy  engaged  in,  but  afler  due  delibera- 
tion, and  mature  conviction.  It  had  been 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  that  House, 
and  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  that 
it  was  undertaken  upon  grounds  strictly 
defensive;  and  that  the  nation  were 
equallv  compelled  to  engage  in  it  by  the 
obligations  of  duty,  and  the  urgency  of 
necessity.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  asked 
-^Woufd  not  we  have  engaged  in  the  war, 
even  if  France  had  not  previously  de- 


clared against  us  ?  To  this  he  would  an- 
swer, what  he  had  last  session  asserted, 
that  if  we  did  not  receive  satisfaction  for 
past  injuries,  and  security  witli  respect  to 
the  future,  most  certainly  we  would. 
From  the  conduct  of  France,  the  war,  in 
whatever  form  it  appeared,  could  only  be 
considered  as  aggressive  on  their  part. 
As  to  what  were  the  objects  of  the  war, 
in  the  first  instance,  they  had  frequently 
been  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  last 
session,  and  had  again,  in  the  present  de- 
bate, been  stated  by  his  noble  friend. 
These  objects  wero— -r  irst,  that  the  system 
adopted  by  the  French  had  developed  prin- 
ciples destructive  to  the  general  order  of 
society,  and  subversive  of  all  regular  go- 
vernment. Secondly,  that  the  French 
themselves,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of 
extending  their  system,  had  been  guilty 
of  usurpations  of  the  territory  of  other 
states.  Thirdly,  that  they  had  disco- 
vered hostile  intentions  against  Holland. 
Fourthly,  that  they  had  disclosed  views  of 
aggrandizement  and  ambition  entirely  new 
in  extent  and  importance,  and  menacing, 
in  their  progress,  not  only  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  country,  but  the  security  of 
Europe. — Unless  it  could  be  shown,  that 
we  were  originally  mistaken ;  that  these 
were  not  proper  objects  of  contest ;  or 
that  these  objects  were  already  gained ; 
the  obligations  and  necessity  which  ori- 
ginally induced  us  to  undertake  the  war, 
would  operate  with  equal  force  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  In  that  case,  even  suppos- 
ing that  disappointment  and  difficulty  had 
occurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the'  war, 
they  ought  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
inspire  us  with  additional  vigour,  and  sti- 
mulate us  to  new  exertions.  Though  not 
insensible  to  any  failure  or  miscarriage 
that  might  be  ascribed  to  the  misconduct 
of  those  employed  in  conducting  the  ope- 
rations of  the  war,  yet  these  could  not  at 
all  affect  the  general  Question,  even  if 
their  conduct  had  as  mucn  demerit  as  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman  on  the 
other  side.  However  unpleasant  he  or 
his  colleagues  might  feel  from  that  peculiar 
situation  of  responsibility  in  which  they 
stood,  that  was  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
country.  If  those  disappointments  and 
difficulties  arose,  not  from  the  nature  of 
the  contest,  but  from  the  mbconduct  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
public  af&irs,  the  nation  was  not  therefore 
to  be  discouraged  in  the  career  of  exer- 
tion, and  to  shrink  from  the  discharge  ef 
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their  duty.  If  those  jiersons  who  con- 
ducted his  majesty^A  councils  were  unequal 
to  the  task,  let  u»  not  think  so  meanly  of 
the  abilities  of  the  country,  as  to  suppose 
that  there  are  not  others  of  superior  ta- 
lents, without  resorting  to  the  few  indivi- 
duabiriio  ever  since  its*  commencement 
discovered  principles  inimical  to  the  war. 
Surely  it  was  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  all  tihe  abilities  of  the  nation  were 
exclusivdy  monopolized  by  those  indivi- 
duals. But  if>  on  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulty  was  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the 
contest  itaelfy  which,  however,  he  should 
oiuch  more  regret,  then  would  the  argu- 
Boent  with  respect  to  the  misconduct  of 
ministers,  or  of  those  concerned  in  con- 
ducting the  active  operations  of  the  war, 
be  much  weidcened. 

He  would  now,  he  said,  proceed  briefly 
to  take  a  view  of  the  different  stages  in 
which  the  question  of  the  war  had  been 
debated.  At  the  conclusion  of  last  session, 
he  hadplacedits  termination  upon  two  cir- 
cumstances; first,  thebeingable  to  procure 
m-  peace  upon  terms  likely  to  render  it  se- 
cure and  permanent ;  and,  secondly,  an 
indemnity  suitable  to  the  expense  which 
the  nation  should  have  incurred  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  He  had  therefore,  in  the 
debate  at  the  conclusion  of  last  session, 
held  out  as  a  means,  not  only  of  annoying 
the  enemy,  but  of  securing  those  desirable 
^ids,  the  propriety  of  an  interference  in 
the  internal  government  of  France.  Not 
that  he  had  absolutely  insisted  upon  an 
entire  aubversioa  of  that  ^^vemment ;  he 
had  always  asserted  that  if  a  peace  could 
be  made  upon  terms  of  security  to  this 
country,  no  consideration  of  the  detesta- 
ble characters  of  the  ruling  men  in  France, 
4>r  of  the  crimes  and  horrors  with  which 
they  were  8i:dlied,  ought  to  influence  this 
country  to  rejeet  su<£  terms. 

The  hon*  gentleman  had  at  that  time 
admitted  this  principle  to  be  ri^t,  both 
in  point  of  expediency  and  morality.  And 
here  be  must  advert  to  an  un&ir  mode  of 
argument  which  had  been  employed  by 
the  hon.  gentleman.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  give  a  di&rent  turn  to  sentiments,  by 
confounding  the  periods  at  which  they 
were  brought  forwatd.*— When  the  strict 
neutrality  observed  by  this  country,  with 
vespect  to  France,  had  been  mentioned  in 
lus  majesty's  speech,  no  injury  had  then 
been  received  from  France.  When  cir- 
cumstances akeved,  Uie  same  sentiments 
could  no  loiMer  ap|iiy.  If  a  foreign 
country,  dindadJato  two  paities^  disco- 
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vered  hostde  intentions  with  respect  to  s 
nation,  it  would  surely  be  perfiscdy  hkr 
in  that  nation  to  endeavour  to  <^pae 
those  parties  to  one  another  ;  more  e^^ 
cially  if  the  continuance  of  a  spttetn  w« 
the  ground  of  that  enmity,  an  interfereott 
to  destroy  that  system  was  particubrij 
justifiable.  Such  was  the  precise  state  of 
the  case  between  France  and  this  oooatry. 
Last  year  this  interference  had  hem 
avowed  and  admittedas  agroomi  of  actios, 
and  its  propriety  could  notaurely  be  nor 
denied.  Smce  last  year,  a  new^  scene  had 
presented  itself^  more  eventful  md  exti3- 
ordinary  even  than  those  which  had  fiv- 
meriy  been  exhibited.  Howerer  tfaefaor- 
rors  and  crimes  which  had  taken  place  is 
former  periods  of  the  revolution  mi^ 
have  exceeded  all  expectation,  and  tisui 
cended  even  the  utmost  stret^  of  ims^ 
nation,  they  now  appeared  only  to  hsse 
paved  the  way  for  mih  horrors  andacca- 
mulated  crimes,  beyond  whatever  isacj 
could  have  feigned,  or  fear  cooceivel 
Things  had  now  come  to  such  a  crisis 
that  he  had  no  difficulty  to  declare  daft 
while  that  system  continued,  peace  v» 
less  desirable  to  him  than  a  war,  nader 
any  circumstances  of  disaster  which  he 
could  possibly  imagine*  Not  that  he 
would  contend  that  the  mere  abhonreace 
of  crimes,  that  the  mere  detestation  of 
character,  except  directly  beawii^  apsn 
our  own  safety,  could  constitute  any  rea- 
sons why  we  should  engage  in  a  war ;  but, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  reasoamg 
of  his  noble  friend  directly  applied.  That 
reasoning  had  gone — first,  to  ahew  the 
horror  and  enormity  of  the  system  which 
now  prevailed  in  France:  secondly,  the 
danger  of  the  extension  of  that  syssem,  if 
not  speedily  and  effi^ctually  resisted: 
thirdly,  the  measures  whidi  were  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  extending  that 
system :  fourthly,  the  prospects  of  succes* 
which  we  derived  from  the  very  natuie  of 
those  measures,  in  our  attempts  to  cnuh 
the  progress  of  that  system:  and  fifthly, 
that  the  success  of  those  attempts  de- 
pended upon  the  vigorous  continuaaoe  of 
oar  warlike  efforts  ;  and  that  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case  were  such,  as,  in  the 
present  moment,  entirely  predoded  all 
negociation.  The  speedi  of  his  noble 
firiend  hsd  been  styled  declamatory  ;  opoa 
what  principle  he  knew  not,  except  tnas 
every  effiirt  of  eloqaence*  in  which  the 
most  forcible  reasoning  was  adorned  and 
supported  by  all  the  |M>wera  of  langiige^ 
wag.  to  be  hpsn^d  mth  the  epithet  of  de» 
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clamation.  The  propositions  which  he 
had  brought  forwarcl,  had  been  urged, 
not  in  a  vagi|e  and  general  way-^they 
had  been  supported  by  strons  facts. 

The  history  of  the  rulers  of  France  had 
'  been  taken  from  their  own  mouths,  from 
*  records  written  under  their  inspection, 
'  and  decrees  sanctioned  by  dieir  authority. 
From  the  nature  of  their  government,  there 
could  be  no  dependence  on  the  characters 
of  whom  it  was  composed.  The  shifting 
of  persons  took  place  like  the  shifting  of 
'  scenes ;  but  this  change  of  persons  oro- 
duced  no  alteration  in  the  conduct  or  the 
'  drama,  the  principles  and  proceedings 
'  still  continued  tlie  same,  or  were  distin- 
-  guished  in  their  progress  only  by  increas- 
>  ing  eradations  or  enormity.  On  the  21st 
of  May,  a  new  government,  more  dread- 
ful in  its  character,  and  more  fatal  in  its 
effects,  than  any  which  preceded  it,  had 
taken  place*— This  was  the  revolutionary 
government. 

My  noble  friend  began  by  stating,  that 
one  of  the  leading  features  of  this  govern- 
ment was  the  abolition  of  religion.  It  will 
scarcely  be  maintained  that^  this  step 
could  tend  only  to  aftect  opinions,  and 
have  DO  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  a 
nation.  The  extinction  of  religious  sen- 
timent was  only  intended  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  fresh  crimes,  and 
entirely  to  break  asunder  those  bands  of 
society  which  had  been  aheady  loosened. 
It  was  intended  only  to  familiarize  the 
mind  with  guilt,  and,  by  removing  the  ob- 
stacle of  fear,  to  relieve  it  from  the  re- 
straints of  conscience.  Infidelity,  as  my 
noble  friend  remarked  ,wa8  only  meant  tb 
go  hand  in  hand  with  insurrection.  A 
second  measure  of  this  revolutionary  go- 
Temment  was,  the  destruction  of  property, 
a  precedent  which  tended  not  less  to  de- 
stroy all  ideas  of  justice,  than  the  former 
to  extinguish  all  sentiments  of  piety.  Not 
less  detestable  was  their  conduct  in  their 
mode  of  inflicting  punishments— a  mode 
which  took  away  from  the  accused  all 
privilei^e  of  defence,  and  from  their  trials 
even  the  appearance  of  legal  forms.  All 
these  crimes,  however,  they  contrived  to 
convert  into  sources  of  revenue.  From 
the  pillage  of  the  churches— from  the  de- 
struction of  property— from  the  confisca- 
tioD  of  the  effects  of  those  who  were  con- 
demned— they  derived  the  means  for  con- 
ducting their  military  operations.  They 
pushed  everyf  resource  to  its  utmost  ex« 
tent;  as,  for  instance,  the  unbounded  cir- 
culation of  assignats,  and  the  imposition 
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of  a  forced  loan.  What  can  be  expected 
from  a  system  of  acting  upon  sucn  prin« 
cipleSy  and  supported  by  such  resources  i 
Resources  so  oesperate  afford  in  them- 
selves the  most  certain  symptoms  and  in* 
dications  of  the  approaching  decay  of  that 
system  with  whicn  they  are  connected.  If 
tnensuch  be  the  system,  if  such  the  means 
of  its  support ;  and  if  France  in  conse- 
quence has,  during  these  few  months,  ex« 
perienced  a  degree  of  distress;  the  great- 
est, perhaps,  ever  known  in  tlmt  country 
during  the  same  space  of  time ;  what  pros- 
pect can  there  be  of  either  stability  or 
permanence  to  the  present  order  of  things  i 
Can  it  be  supposed  to  rest  on  that  some- 
thing approacning  to  instinct— that  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  which  has  been  so  highly 
extolled  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  ?  What  can  we  think  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  duration  of  a  system  which 
has  sent  as  many  suspected  persons  to  the 
prison  or  scaffold,  as  it  has  sent  recruits 
to  the  field? 

But  it  has  been  urged,  that  tlie  French 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  fi^d ; 
nor  will  it  be  denied,  that,  independently 
of  any  other  circumstance,  the  spirit  of  a 
people,  called  forth  by  the  impulse  which 
acts  so  strongly  in  such  a  situation,  may 
have  the  effect  to  make  them  brave  in  the 
moment  of  action.  But  their  efforts  are 
merely  the  result  of  a  system  of  restraint 
and  oppression,  the  most  terrible  and  gi- 
gantic that  has,  perhaps,  ever  existed. 
Tliey  are  compelled  into  the  field  by  the 
terror  of  the  guillotine— they  are  sup- 
ported there  on^  by  those  resources  which 
their  desperate  situation  affords ;  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  what  can  be  the  de- 
pendence on  the  steadiness  of  their  opera- 
tions, or  what  rational  prospect  can  there 
be  of  the  permanence  of  their  exertions  ^ 
On  this  ground,  the  more  monstrous  and 
terrible  the  sjrstem  hasbecome,  the  greater 
is  the  probability  that  it  will  be  speedily 
overthrown.  From  the  nature  of  the  mind 
of  man,  and  the  necessary  pr<^ress  of 
human  affiiirs,  it  is  impossible  that  such  a 
system  can  be  of  long  duration;  and 
surely  no  event  can  be  looked  for  more 
desirable  than  a  destruction  of  that  sys- 
tem which  at  present  exists,  to  the  misery 
of  France  ana  the  terror  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, whether  I  am  never  to  make  peace 
with  the  Jacobins,  k  is  extremely  difficult 
to  anwser,  and  it  would  be  neither  -pru- 
dent nor  rational  in  me  to  give  him  ^  any 
definitive  reply  in  the  present  moment. 

[4  Nl 
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It  is  a  question,  the  solution  of  which 
mufft  depend  upon  a  combination  of  events. 
As  ciFCumstances  may  vary«  a  different 
line  of  conduct  must  necessarily  he  pur- 
sued ;  nor  would  it  be  proper  to  bind  up 
my  discretion  to  act  with  a  re^d  to 
those  contingencies  that  may  anse»  by 
pledging  myself  at  present  to  one  set  of 
measures.  In  the  present  circumstances, 
I  have  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  I 
would  rather  choose  to  persevere  in  the 
war,  even  amidst  the  worst  disasters,  and 
should  deeqi  such  a  conduct  much  more 
safe  and  honourable,  than  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  ruling  powers  in  France 
on  their  present  system*  The  question 
pf  pursuing  the  war  must^  in  every  in- 
stance, depend  upon.the  convenience  with 
which  it  can,  be  carried  onto  ourselves; 
and  of  that  you  must  be  besjt.  qualified  to 
judge*'  On  this  gieat  and  interesting  cri- 
mt  1  have  no  hesitation  to  state^  that.  I 
should  think  myself  deficient. in  point  of 
candour,  if  I  did  not  most  unequivocally 
declare,  that  the  moment  will  never  come, 
when  I  shall  not  think  any  alternative  pre^ 
ierable  to  that  of  making  peace  with 
Franoe,  upon  the  system  of  its  present 
I ulera.  The  question  I  do  not  now  mean 
to  argue  at  large,  both  from  the  very  ad- 
vanced hour,  and  from  the  full  discussion 
which  it  has  already  received*  I  shall 
only  touch  on  one  or  two  points  which 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  hon» 
gentleman  in  the  course  of  his  argument* 
His  motion  is  certainly  couched  m  very 
general  terms,  and  such  as  might  take  in 
every  thing  that  I  haye  contended  for.  It 
recommends  to  his  majesty  to  conclude  a 
peace  whenever  it  can  be  done  upon  safe 
and  advantageous  terms,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  nature  and  form  of  govern* 
ment  which  niay  exist  in  France.  I  like* 
vise  am  of  opinion,  that  a  safe  and  advau" 
tageous  peace  ou^ht  to  be  concluded; 
but  that  the  security  and  benefits  of  that 
peace  must  depend  upon  the  establishr 
uent  of  a  government  essentially  different 
from  the  present.  Though  the  motion, 
however,  irom  .the  generiu  terms  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  is  calculated  to  gain  no 
precise  object,  it  is  yet. capable  of  doing 
much  mischief.  It  means  and  says,  that 
this  House  entertains  sentiments  diflTereht 
from  those  expressed  by  his  maiesty  in 
bis  speech.  It  holds  out  to  our  allies  that 
they  are  no  longer  to  consider  us  as  eager 
in  the  cause,  or  acting  upon  the  principles 
in  which  we  embarked  along  with  them ; 
while  it  must  impart  encouragement  and 
^nfidence  to  our  enemies. 


Ikbale  in  the  Commoau 
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The  hon.  gentleman  has  nod,  data 
treaty  with  the  Frendi  govemneDtwaU 
afford  us  as  good  a  security  finr  the  cni- 
nuance  of  peace,  as  that  which  we  dam! 
frotai  Uie  treaty  of  Kvswick  or  Utieck 
He  then,  in  his  usual  way,  esteral  m 
a  declamation  against  kings,  SD^aidfti 
we  might  place  equal  dependoioe  ot  k 

food  raith  of  the  present  govemmeBtci 
ranee,  as  on  that  of  the  court  of  Loo 
I4th.  This  I  expressly  deny;  aidl  i^ 
firm,  that  had  that  king  even  weaM 
in  his  ambitious  projects  to  tho/irl)  a* 
tent,  what  we  should  then  hsre  tAtd 
might  have  been  oonsiderel  ai  lidmr* 
ance,  compared  with  -what  mustbe  tkoo* 
sequence  of  success  attending  tbe  praot 
French  system.  All  the  spkodoor  of  ^ 
court,  all  the  abilities  of  hil  geDenliis^ 
discipline  of  his  armies,  all  ^grettei- 
ertions  which  he  was  enabled  to  vsk 
proceeded,  from  a  high  8eDtiioent(ifh»> 
nour.  The  exercise  of  that  power  wW 
he  possessed,  however  directed  to  4e 
purposes  of  his  ambition,  was  ngw 
by  certain  principles,  and  limited  »wi 
certain  bounds.  No  such  P'^^i'^ 
tuate  the  conduct  of  the  pes&ai  M 
rulers.  They  have  contrived  to  baa 
all  restraints,  and,  with  an  aiDbitiaDO<^ 
insatiable,  they  have  at  their  dspw 
means  of  destruction  much  ^^o^^ 
dable  than  that  monarch  everpoueseds 
the  plenitude  c.f  his  power. 
The  hon.  gentleman  has  mom, 
-  *  degree* 


stated,  that  I  attach  the . —  ^^ 
importance  to  the  restoration  of  fflWj"^ 
in  France,  as  to  the  destraction  of» 
present  system.  This  is  by  no  mens  » 
case :  I  attach  importance  to  ^^^."^ 
tion  of  monarchy,  from  an  opini*  t» 
in  the  present  state  of  France,  «»«  ^ 
tied  form  should  take  place,  in  wj"*^ 
greater  part  of  the  people  may  ^^[r! 
to  concur.  The  ancient  go«"^ 
consider  as  affording  the  best  b«»^ 
upon  which  they  could  ^^^.^J^ 
ducin^  any  change  into  the  ^"^  ?^^ 
constitution.  Besides,  as  I  have  tw^^ 
it  incumbent,  in  any  interference*™^ 
proposed,  m  the  internal  a^^rj^ 
country,  to  consult  diiefly  ^^^ 
of  the  people,  monarchv  apPf^Jlij. 
the  system  most  friendly  t^^^^^'r^ 
terests.  In  another  respect,  tw  ^ 
gentleman  has  misrepresented  w«»  • 
stating  the  sestitution  rf®^*jf*|Lifli 
event  which  must  necessarily  be  p^ 
by  the  conquest  of  France.  1  ^^^ 
monarchy   only  as  the  stanoin* 
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rhic^h  the  feo^  of  Fnmce  mi^t  be 
inited,  the  more  eipecially  u  it  is  that 
brm  ofgovernmeDt  which  my  noble  friend 
las  proved  to  be  most  asreeable  to  the 
irishea  of ,  two-thirdi  of  the  inhabitants* 
But  it  has  been  said,  that  even  the  re-es- 
Abliahment  of  royalty  wrould  afford  us  no 
idditionai  security  for  the  permanence  of 
jeacBt  and  that  the  French  would  still  be 
squally  formidable  to  this  country.  It  is, 
tioweyer,  surely  a  wild>  and  extravagant 
isaertion,  that  the  monarchy  of  France, 
itripped  as  it  would  then  be  of  much  of 
its  power,  and  diminished  in  its  revenaes, 
ihould  be  as  formidable  as  a  system  which 
lias  proved  itself  to  be  more  dangerous 
iian  monarchy  ever  was,  in  the  plenitude 
>f  its  power  and  the  height  of  its 
^eatness. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  argument 
of  my  noble  friend  to  which  I  must  par- 
ticulfurly  call  your  attention,  and  which, 
Independentlv  of  everv  other  considera- 
don,  precludes  even  the  possibility  of  our 
treating  with  France  in  the  present  mo- 
ment.  A  decree  has  been  passed  by  the 
convention,  ferbiddina  to  treat  with  any 
anemy  tiU  they  shall  have  evacuated  the 
territories  of  the  rei>ublic ;  and  on  the  1 1th 
of  April  it  was  again  decreed,  that  those 
persons  diould  be  punished  with  death 
who  should  propose  to  treat  with  any 
power  which  should  not  have  previously 
acknowleii^ed  the  independence  of  the 
French  nation,  and  the  unity  and  indivisi- 
bility of.  the  republic,  founded  upon  li- 
berty and  equality.  Thus  by  any  pro- 
posal to  treat,  we  should  not  only  incur 
the  disgrace  of  the  most  abject  humilia- 
tion, but  absolutely  put  ourselves  at  their 
mercy,  and  subject  ourselves  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  any  terms  which  they 
might  be  disposeato  dictate.  Are  you 
then  to  withdraw  your  armies,  to  deprive 
yourself  of  the  co-operation  of  your  allies, 
to  forego  all  your  acquisitions,  to  give  up 
Cond^,  Quesnoi,  Tobago,  Fort  Louis, 
all  the  factories  in  the  East  Indies  ?  Are 
you  to  abandon  aU  these  acquisitions,  the 
rewards  of  your  past  labours,  and  the 
pledges  of  your  future  success^  Should 
you  consent  to  do  all  this,  should  you 
even  hasten  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
treat  with  the  convention,  (and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  I  believe  on  a  former  oc- 
casion volunteered  himself  for  that  ser- 
vice,) you  not  only  must  acknowledge 
the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  French 
Republic,  but  you  must  do  so  in  their 
own  way.    You  must  acknowledge  it  as 


founded  oh  liberty  and  equality.  You 
must  subscribe  to  the  whole  of  their  code; 
and  b^  this  act  sanction  the  deposition 
of  their  sovereigii,  and  the  annihilation  of 
their  legislature.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
would  not  insist  upon  all  this  to  itb  fto) 
extent ;  but  of  this  I  can  have  but  little 
confidence,  when  I  compare  their  past 
declarations  and  their  conduct.  To  wnat- 
ever  pitch  of  extravagance  they  may  have 
reached  iA  what  they  nave  said,  they  hftfe 
always  outsfript  it  by  what  they  have 
done.  The  absurdity  of  their  expressions 
bas  in  every  instance  been  surpassed  by 
the  outrages  of  their  conduct ;  nor  Can 
we  have  any  hopes  of  more  moderation 
from  any  change  of  parties.  In  all  revo- 
lutions that  have  hitherto  taken  place, 
the  first  recommendation  to  favour  has 
been  hostility  to  England.  The  most 
violent  party  hlive  always  predomhiatM. 
The  leading  feature  in  their  character  at 
present  is  a  spirit  of  military  enterprise, 
exerted,  not  fbr  the  purposes  of  ambition, 
but  every  where  spreading,  ib  its  progress,' 
terror  and  desolation.  We  are  cMe^  in 
the  present  age  to  witness  the  political 
and  moral  phenomenon  of  a  mighty  and 
civilised  people,  formed  into  an  artificial 
horde  of  Danditti,  throwing  off  all  the  re« 
straints  which  have  influenced  men  in  so- 
cial life,  displaying  a  savsj^  valour  di- 
rected by  a  sanguinary  spirit,  forming  ra* 
pine  ana  destruction  into  a  system,  and 
pervertine  to  their  detestable  ^urposes^ 
all  the  talents  and  ingenuity  which  thejr 
derived  from  their  advanced  stage  of  civi- 
lization, all  the  refinemtots  of  art,  and 
the  discoveries  of  science.  We  behold 
them  uniting  the  utmost  savageness  and 
ferocity  of  design  with  consummate  con- 
trivance, and  skilled  in  execution,  and 
seemingly  engaged  in  no  less  than  a  con<* 
spiracy  to  exterminate  from  the  face  of 
tne  earth  all  honour,  humanity,  justice, 
and  religion.  In  thia  state,  can  there  be 
any  question  but  to  resist,  where  resistance 
alone  can  be  effectual,  till  such  time,  as  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence  upon  our  endea- 
vousr,  we  shall  have  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  tliis  country,  and  the  general 
interests  of  Europe.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  there  are  many  other  points  broiighc 
forward  by  the  hon.  ffentleman  with  res- 
pect to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  treatment  of  neutral  powers,  which  I 
am  extremely  anxious  to  meet,  but  into 
which  the  lateness  of  the  hour  forbids  me 
to  enter.  My*  own  strength,  as  well  as 
the  patience  of  the  HouiBei  is  already  ex- 
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kauBted;  and  I  the  more  willingly  pott- 
pone  them  on  the  present  occasion,  as 
they  will  with  more  propriety  form  future 
and  separate  subjects  of  discussion. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  amend- 
ment: 


YeAs 


Noes 


Tellers. 
I  Mr.  Grey    -    -    -    - 

[  Mr.  Adam 

rSir  Peter  Burrell    -    - 


59 


277 


rSir  Peter  Burrell    -    -    \ 
XMr.  John  Smyth    -    -     j 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  After 
which,  the  address,  as  originally  moved, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  King*s  ansmer  to  the  Commons  Ad' 
dress,']      To  the  Address  of  the  Com- 
mons his  Majesty  returned  this  Answer: 
«  Gentlemen; 

'<  I  return  you  my  most  cordial  thanks 
for  this  loyal  and  affectionate  address.«-It 
is  with  great  satis&ction  that  I  receive 
the  assurances  of  your  continued  and  de- 
cided support  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
just  and  necessary  war,  in  which  we  are 
engaged.— This  mil  and  explicit  declara- 
tion of  your  sentiments  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  most  salutary  effects  in  the  pre- 
sent important  conjuncture.*' 

Earl  Stanhope's  Motion  for  aekn&U)ledg» 
ing  the  French  Republic.']  Jan.  23.  Earl 
Stanhope  rose,  to  make  his  prombed  mo- 
tion. In  the  course  of  what  he  had  to 
submit  to  the  House,  he  should  call  on 
ministers  to  point  out  anv  of  the  promises 
they  had  made  to  the  deluded  people  of 
France,  which  they  had  not  broken. 
He  should  call  upon  them  likewise  to 
point  out  any  one  of  their  own  predic- 
tions, at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
which  had  not  been  belied  by  the  event.  Du- 
ring the  last  session,  a  measure  was  debat- 
ed m  both  Houses,  under  the  title  of  the 
Traitorous  Correspondence  bill.  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  that  bill,  ministers 
held  out  to  the  poblic,  that  if  France  could 
not  get  arnui  from  this  country,  she  could 
not  carry,  on  the  war.  If  it  should  appear 
that  the  people  of  this  country  had  been 
deluded  into  something  like  a  consent  to 
go  to  war,  that  was  highly  criminal  in  mi' 
nisters,  and  the  public  should  be  unde- 
ceived. So  far  was  the  supposition,  that 
the  French  would  be  unable  to  carry  on  the 
war  if  deprived  of  arms  from  us,  from 
beinff  true,  that  the  event  had  belied  it 
wholly ;  for  the  French,  ifr  was  notorious, 
had  arms  in  abundance,  and  the  very  first 
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artillery  in  the  world.    Tb^  had  no  lev 
than  700,000  muskets.     IW  next  point 
upon  which  the  public  had  been  driuded 
by  the  ministers,  in  tlw  commenceme&t  of 
this  war,  was,  upon  the  quantity  c^amnm- 
nition  which  the  French  had  at  that  time, 
and  their  ability  to  increase  it.  Thepid>lic 
were  told,  that  unless  the  Fveoch  were 
supplied  by  others,  they  soon  would  be 
without  ammunition.  The  fact  here  again 
was  notoriously  otherwise;    for  at  this 
time  they  had  powder  actually  made  suffi- 
cient for  all  their  armies  for  seven  jeaia 
to  come,  and  saltpetre  for  seven  more. 
They    were    making    saltpetre  at    this 
moment  with  prodigious  expedition,  as 
well  as  other  articles  for  carrying  on  the 
war ;  in  which  they  were  extremely  right. 
By  reflecting  on  these  facta,   miwiiitfTa 
would  see  they  had  abominaUy    misled 
the  public,  and  brought  the  peo{Me  to  fionn 
very  erroneous  notions  of  the  poiwerof 
the  French,  and  of  the  probable  continu- 
ance of  the  war.      The  next   thing,  on 
which  the  public  were  deluded,  was,  that 
the  army  of  France  was  in  want  of  death- 
ing,  ana  that  they  most  perish  in 
numbers  under  the  inclemency 
winter.      So  far  was  that  from  being  the 
case,  that  he  was  assured,  there  was  no 
army  in  Europe  so  well  doathed  as  the 
French  troops ;  but  supposmfi;  the  Frenda 
troops  were  badly  doatned,  did  their  lord- 
ships imas ine  thai  men,  fighting  under  the 
ardour  ofliberty,  would  red  the  want  of 
cloathing  as  much  as  meroenary  troops 
must?  The  next  thing  insisted  upon,  as  a 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  Frendi,  and 
of  their  inability  to  carry  on  this   war, 
was,  their  want  of  money.    This  observa- 
tion really  surprised  him.    After  vHiat  we 
had  seen  with  respect  to  America,   he 
really  expected  that  such  an  idea  wodd 
not  have  been  hinted  at.     We  all  knew 
that  money  was  not  the  ody  means  of 
carrying  on  war ;    for  money  there  were 
many  substitutes  to  be  found  in  pressing 
times ;    and  as  the  late  sir  George  Sarile 
had  said,  <<  things  that  were  much  esti- 
mated in  time  of  peace,  were  not  so  modi 
wanted  in  time  or  war,  and  nothing  was  of 
60  much  value  then,  as  the  measure  of 
estimation ;    and  whatever  we  substituted 
for  money  was  of  that  nature,  and  wodd 
dways  answer  all  the  purposes  of  qpede.* 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  want 
of  money  in  France ;    on  the  contrary,  he 
would  venture  to  assert,  without  fisar  of 
contradiction,  there  was  more  silver,  more 
gold,  and  more  bdlion  in  Francoi  than  in 
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e  rest  of  Europe  put  together ;  some  of 
IS  wealth  they  acquired  by  twomeanures, 
s  one  was  a  forced  loan,  and  the  other 
voluntary  one.«-The  point  next  to  be 
nsidered,  wss  that  of  tne  French  assig- 
.ts.       This  had  been  called  last  year  <<  a 
gantic  system  of  smndling,**  and  it  was 
id  would  be  deitnictiye  to  the  interest 
'  the  French  ;   for  that  in  reality  these 
signats  were  worth  nothing,  and  that 
leir  imaginanr  yalue   was    diminishing 
lily.     This  ic(ea  had  always  appeared  to 
m  to  be  an  erroneous  one.  He  had  said, 
St  year,  that,  in  a  speculative  point  of 
ew,    French  assignats  were  worth  more 
lan  English  bank  notes.    In  this  opinion 
e   was  confirmed;    and  their  lordships 
ould  see  the  reason  of  it ;  at  this  moment 
ssignats  were  40  per  cent,  higher  than 
hey  were  six  months  ago.      In  another 
ix  months,  probably  they  would  be  as 
luch  higher.  Why,  then,  was- an  assignat 
etter   property  to  speculate  in  than  a 
ank  note  r  For  a  very  plain  reason— be* 
ause  a  bank  note  for  ten  pounds  to-day 
nil  be  only  worth  ten  pounds  uz  months 
lence  ;  whereas  an  assignat,  of  the  value 
>f  ten  pounds  this  day,  may  be  worth 
hirty  six  months  hence.      1^  uiuch  for 
he  wisdom  of  our  le^slature,  in  making 
i'law  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  French 
Lssignats.    Indeed,  an  act  of  parliament  to 
prevent  that,  was  sAisurd ;  and  so  was  the 
other  part  of  the  same  act  which  prohi- 
t>ited  the  sale  of  lands  in  France,  which 
were  the  property  of  the  nation ;   it  had 
not  the  intenaed  effect ;  for  the  sale  of  the 
French  lands  for  the  use  of  the  French 
Republic,  had  actually  taken  place,  not* 
withstanding  our  prohibitory  statute.  The 
produce  of  that  sale  would,  perhaps  asto- 
nish some  of  their  lordships.     The  lands 
in  question  were  estimated  at  the  sum  of 
135  millions  sterling.      They  sold  for  six 
times  this  estimated  value*    This  was  not 
all :  for  the  lands  of  France  were  so  much 
sought    for  by  purchasers,  that   it  was 
more  difficult  to  obtain  it,  than  in  any 
other  country ;    and  it  was  sold  there  un- 
der circumstances  that  never  distinguished 
the  sale  of  land  in  any  other  country ;  for 
the  land  of  the  very  camp  of  the  Prussian 
troops  was  sold  while  they  were  in  it. 
The  next  point  on  which  a  delusive  ex- 
pectation arose  on  the  subject  of  the  war, 
was,  that   the  Prussian,    Austrian,  and 
English  troops  were  disciplined  to  the  very 
perfection  of  military  tactics,  and  that 
the  French  were  a  disordered  rabble.  We 
^  bad,  however,  some  experience  which 
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did  not  authorize  this  contempt  of  the 
French  for  the  want  of  discipline ;  and  he 
knew,  from  the  information  of  an  Austrian   . 
general,  the  combined  troops  were  quite 
alarmed  about  the  discipline  of  the  French 
troops,  as  well  as  about  their  undaunted 
courage.     Did  their  lordships  want  to 
know  die  facts  on  which  these  assertions 
were  founded  ?   Let  them  look  at  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  campugn.     What  did  the 
Austrians  say  of  the  ^nch  ?  **  We  fight 
them  on  the  Monday  and  defeat  them ; 
we  fight  them  on  the  Tuesday  and  defeat 
them ;   we  fight  them  on  the  Wednesday 
and  defeat  them.    On  the  Thursday,  the^ 
attack  and  defeat  us.     After  a  defeat,  it 
takes  us  a  month  to  be  fit  again  for  the 
field— they  return  to  the  charge  in  twelve 
hours."    Such  wasthe  superiority  of  a  mi- 
litary Republic  over  its  enemies.     He 
wished  to  know,  since  we  were  so  muck 
given  to  boasting,  what  superiority  of  dis- 
cipline we  discovered  at  Toulon  ?    Had 
we  terrified  the  French  at  that  place,  by 
our  superior  bravery  and  skill  ?    On  the 
contrary,  the  superiority  of  the  French 
was  manifested  on  that  occasion ;  nor  was 
it  wonderful ;   what  but  confusion  oauld 
have  been  expected,  by  any  one  accustom- 
ed to  reflect,    from  the   motley   eroup 
stationed  at  that  place  to  defend  it  ?  What 
but  the  most  ridiculous  disorder  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  mixture  of 
Eofflish,  French,  Irish,  Italian,  German, 
ancTPiedmontese?    No  two  of  them  un- 
derstanding one  another,  and  yet  idl  called 
upon  to  understand  every  order  that  was 
given  to  them  all ;  this  must  have  produc- 
ed an  entertaining  variety,  and  must  have 
resembled  the  confusion  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel  ?    All  our  plans  at  tliat  place  were 
said  to  be  well  laid ;    and  yet  we  carne 
back,  without  performing  what  we  had  so- 
lemnly promised  to  the  French  who  re- 
ceived us.      The  next  diing  upon  which 
the  people  of  this  country  were  taught  to 
rely,  for  the  success  of  this  war,  was,  the 
want  of  com  in  France ;    the  proposition 
was,  that  the  French  should  be  starved 
into  submission.      Thirty  millions  of  our 
fellow  beings,  the  mass  of  whom  could 
not  possibly  have  offended  us,  were  to  be 
starved,  because  their  form  of  govern- 
ment did  not  suit  the  political  palate  of  a 
German  despot !    Sucn  an  idea  was  too 
horrid  to  reflect  on,  if  it  could  be  carried 
into  e&ct;   but  the  folly  of  the  idea  was 
without  a  parallel,  and  the  plan  would 
soon  api^ear  as  absurd  in  effect,  as  it  was 
infernal  jn  prbciple ;  it  had  already  united 
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the  French  in  many  PaM  much  mbre 
dosely  thanbeforci  and  the  Jacobins,  who 
certainly  had  the  rulinff  power  in  France, 
would  be  furnished  with  an  apology  for  a 
measure,  which  would  compel  all  who  were 
able  to  beararms,  to  takethe  field ;  for,  un- 
der pretenceof  sowing  the  comforthe  army, 
it  might  be  difficult  for  the  peasants  to 
obtain  bread  without  bearing  arms  for 
the  Republic  But  we  had  taken  Tou«* 
Ion,  which  was  a  masterpiece  of  po- 
licy !  Yes,  we  had,  and  had  lost  it ; 
and  there  ended  its  historj,  eitcept  the 
expense  which  must  attend  it,  and  which 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land*—  The  noble  lord,  who  secondai 
the  motion  for  the  address  which  that 
House  had  voted  to  his  mijesty,  hadob- 
aenred,  that  in  many  things  we  were  una- 
ble to  imitate  the  French ;  that  we  could 
not  rise  in  a  mass  as  they  did :  that  was 
certainly  very  true,  and  for  which  minis- 
ters had  a  reason,  which  they  perhaps 
would  not  be  very  ready  to  assign ;  the 
truth  was,  they  could  not  venture  to  arm 
Ae  people  of  this  country ;  or,  if  they 
did,  even  then  the  French  would  have  a 
great  advanta^  over  us  in  that  respect ; 
for  it  waa  not  in  France,  as  unfortunately 
it  was  in  Enghmd,  with  regard  to  the  en- 
listing of  soldiers.  The  soldiers  with 
them  were  not  enlisted  for  life,  but  only 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  consequence  of 
which  was,  uat  a  man,  after  serving  a 
number  of  years,  returned  home  to  nis 
department,  and  instructed  young  men 
in  military  exercises.  Hiere  was  another 
point,  in  which  we  could  not  imitate  the 
French  in  carrying  on  this  war ;  that  was, 
the  method  of  raising  the  supplies  for  it ; 
and  he  would  tell  their  lordships  how 
stupid  it  was  to  suppose,  that  war  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  money.  En- 
thusiasm produced  prodigious  effects ;  it 
made  them  bear  all  the  evils  of  war,  not 
merely  without  a  murmur,  but  in  many 
cases  with  pleasure.  It  suppressed  the 
feelings  even  of  parental  aroction.  Of 
this,  there  was  a  memorable  instance 
lately  in  France :  Their  lordships  would 
recollect,  there  was  some  time  ago,  a  re* 
port,  that  in  a  department  in  France,  600 
young  men  had  manifested  a  disposition 
to  effect  a  counter-revolution.  What 
was  the  eflfect?  The  parents  of  these 
Toung  men  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  demanded,  as 
an  act  of  justice,  that  the  heads  of  sudi 
traitors  should  be  severed  froni  their 
bodies,  without  distinction.    Hieir  lord- 


ships had  read  much  of  die  heMc 
of  the  ancient  Rotasans.    We  had  aD  raad 
of,  and  had  been  accnstomed  to  appbai^ 
the  conduct  of  Brutus;    great  aand  glo- 
rious as  it  was,  it  was,  in  compaiisaii  t» 
this  republican  enthusiasm,  afanoat  ooid 
and  lifeless:  Brutus  whs  an  offion*,  and 
in  that  character  had  certain  duties  to 
discharge?  but  these  were  prmtte  indivi- 
duals who  demanded  the  aeath  of  tiiew 
relatives  for  the  public  good. .  Such  were 
the  men  whom  their  en0nues  were  to 
conquer   by  llie   effinrts  of  mncmtaj 
troops !    Tnis  was  not  idl ;  ibr  supposing 
all  tnis  enthusiasm  to  be  vrortfa  nothmg, 
were  the  French  without  means  of  pro- 
curing property  to  carry  on   ihe  war? 
Those  who  thousht  so,  would  bo  sadly 
deceived.    They  have  already  taken  dv 
king's  civil  list,  and  they  luid  taken  a 
good  deal  from  the  clergy,    and  &ef 
might  take  a  great  desd  more;  wiiat  they 
already  had  taken  from  individuala  wooU 
pay  the  expense  of  die  next  campa^a ; 
and  resources  of  this  nature  were  abmt 
infinite  among  them.    They  had  taka 
bells  and  east  them  Into  cann<Mi»  whkh, 
by  the  by,  was  .makins  them  more  use- 
ful to  die  Republic,  tnan  to  have  them 
dangling  to  stOeples.    Thdr  ativer  saints 
too,  they  had  pressed  into  tiie  service, 
and  had  found  their  assistance  benefid^ 
What  was  tiie  treasure  of  the  FVench? 
Their  arms,  their  stores,  their  aaamont- 
don,   their  strengdi,  tfaar  power^  their 
numbers;  but  above  all,  their  seal  aad 
endiusiasm;  such  in  the  anr^ate,  as 
must    render    diem  invincible.       These 
were  things  not  to  be  imitated  by  any 
other  people  in  Europe  at  the  present 
moment.    Had  we  any  of  this  zoJ,  any 
of  this  enthusiasm,  in  the  mass  of  the 
people  ?   From  all  he  could  eoUect,  there 
WBB  no  desire  among  the  people  to  keep 
up  the  war.— There  was  a  point  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  those  iHio  ^ke 
UDon   the   subject    of  the  present  war. 
Their  lordships  should  recollect  howloR|i^ 
it  was  since  the  French  revoludoD  iiap« 
pened ;'  those  who  were  lads  at  that  time 
were  now  become  men ;   and  those  who 
were  little  children  were  become  boys ;  it 
was  upon  these  that  the  French  dii^ 
depended;    and  their  way  of  thinking 
upon   political  subjects  diffisred   widely 
from   those    moderate    men    who    first 
brought  about  the  i^oludon.      They, 
many  of  them,  were  firi^ds  to  a  limited 
monarchy;    but  now   the   mass  of  the 
French  was  that  of  an  enthusiastic  repub- 
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X  and  eveii  among  the  few  who  might 
t  be  moderate,  the  greater  part  were 
liberty.  This  was  an  important  pobt 
be  conitdeied;  much  muat  depend 
on  the  opinion  of  tiie  French  people  at 
ge,  in  a  war  where  we  intitled  on  their 
iva^  a  certain  form  of  government  for 
>niselves ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
t  at  large  mieht  be  pretty  well  diaco- 
red  by  the  ddNitet  of  the  Conrentioni 
lichy  with  other  societies  added  to  it, 
rtainly  had  the  whole  of  the  government 
France,  and  had  possession,  properly 
eakinff,  of  the  whole  country;  and 
iless  tney  spoke  the  sense  of  the  people, 
eir  power  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 
et  their  lordships  hear  what  was  said  by 
le  of  the  members  of  the  Jacobin  club, 
id  then  judge  what  was  thought  of  the 
lalification  of  a  patriot  in  Rwice  at  this 
me.  <'  Let  us  '*  said,  Du  Bois  €rano6 
expel  from  this  society  every  man  who 
uinot  prove  an  act  which,  if  there 
ere  a  counter-revolution,  would  entitle 
im  to  be  hanged."  This  was  well  ex« 
ressed  by  a  man  whose  object  it  was 
>  prove  he  was  a  true  republican.  I 
di,  ^said  his  lordship),  ready  to  be 
angea  or  euiUotined  for  the  cause  of 
bcrty  mysdf:  it  is  not  what  I  wish  or 
all  tori  but  I  hope  if  it  became  neces- 
ary,  I  cdiould  not  shrink  from  it. 

There  vras  an  opinion  entertained  some 
ime  ago,  that  ministers  were  advising  his 
najesty  to  enter  into  alliance  with  foreign 
lowers,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  go- 
'eminent  for  France.  This  being  put  to 
oinisters,  was  peremptorily  denied.  He 
hould  now  state  the  procUumation  of  lord 
tiood,  on  taking  possession  of  Toulon : 
*  Whereas  the  sections  of  Toulon  have, 
>y  their  commissioners  to  me,  made  a  so- 
emn  declaration  in  favour  of  monarchy, 
iiave  proclaimed  Louis  17th,  son  of  the 
late  Louis  16th,  their  lawful  king,  and 
bave  sworn  to  acknowledge  him,  and  no 
longer  suffisr  the  despotism  of  the  tyrants 
nrhich  at  this  time  govern  France,  but 
will  do  their  utmost  to  establish  monarchy, 
as  accepted  by  their  late  sovereign  in  1789, 
and  restore  peace  to  their  distracted  and 
calamitous  country.  I  do  hereby  repeat 
what  I  have  already  declared  to  the  people 
of  the  South  of  irance,  that  I  take  pos- 
session of  Toulon,  and  hold  it  in  trust 
only  for  Louis  Hthy  until  peace  shall  be 
re-establidied  in  France,  whidi  1  hope  and 
trust  will  be  soon."  Such  was  the  decla- 
ration of  lord  Mood.  If  he  had  mistaken 
his  instructioos;  mmisters  should  say  so, 
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and  theblame  wouldattadi  upon  his  lord^ 
ship.    Last  session  when  this  sidijeet  was 
debated  with  us,  what  was  the  language 
held  out  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  with  re- 
gard to  a  form  of  government  for  Brance  ? 
Uespotism!  "What  were  their  views  when 
Dumourier  corresponded  with,  and  ad« 
vised  the  prince  de  Saxe  Cobourg.«.To 
estaMish  despotism  in  France ;  and  with 
these  we  had  entered  into  alliance.    Lord 
Hood,  at  Toulon,  professes  to  want  the 
constitution  established  in  France  in  1789» 
and  accepted  by  Louis  the  16th ;  and  at 
this  very  time,  ministers,  at  Whitehall, 
say  to  the  Firench,  <<  we  will  secure  to  you 
a  monarchy  at  all  events."    How  did  the 
declaration  of  his  majesty  on  the  29th  of 
October  last,  tally  with  Uie  proclamation 
of  lord  Hood  at  Toulon,  wno  had  ex- 
pressly stipulated  for  the  constitution  of 
1789?    How   did  either  of  them  agree 
with  the  proclamation  of  general  Wurm* 
ser,  which  stated  nothing  but  positive  and 
unlimited  monarchy?    He  roust  now  take 
notice  of  the  protection,  which,  on  the 
part  of  this  country,  was  promised  to  sudi 
of  the  French  as  would  declare  themselves 
in  favour  of  royalty.    Protection !  What 
protection  could  we  give  them?     Such 
nrotection,    as  we   had    already    given. 
What  had  happened  ?    Lyons,  La  Ven- 
due, and  Toulon;  all  these  places  had 
been  entire!]^  destroyed,  and  thousands 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  the 
contest  in  each  place.    To  hold  out  pro- 
mises of  this  kind,  when  we  knew  it  was 
out  of  our  power  to  fulfil  them,  was  Highly 
immoral;  inasmuch  as  it  exposed  thou- 
sands of  deluded  creatures  to  famine,  de* 
spair,  and  death.    He  heard  much  of  the 
monstrous  government  of  France,  and  of 
the  sanguinary  decrees  lately  passed  in 
the  Rrendi  Convention ;  but  there  was  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  real 
constitution  of  France,  and  the  provisional 
government  of  France.    The  constitution 
of  France  was  fixed,  and  definite,  and  at 
the  head  of  it  was  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  man,  which  were  of  so  excellent 
a  nature,  that  he  defied  all  the  philoso- 
phers on  earth  to  improve  it.    Here  he 
read  the  declaration  or  the  rights  of  man 
prefixed  to  the  constitution,     llie  basis  of 
this  deolaration  was  liberty;  and  equality 
was  a  part  of  liberty,    dj  eauality  was 
meant,  not  that  all  men  should  be  equal 
in  property,   that  was  impossible;  but 
meant  that  all  men  had  an  equal  right, 
by  talents  and  industry,  to  gain,  and  having 
gain^,  to  keep  their  property ;  had  an 
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eoual  right  to  equal  laws,  and  an  impartial 
aominifitration  of  justice.  We  were  asked» 
what  security  could  we  have  for  a  faithful 
observance  of  any  treatv  with  the  French  ? 
He  would  answer,  the  French  constitution, 
which  was  a  higher  degree  of  security  than 
any  other  power  in  Europe  could  give ; 
because  the  constitution  of  France  was 
the  act  of  almost  entirely  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  France.  But  that  constitu- 
tion the  French  had  renounced  solemnly, 
and  for  ever,  all  thought  of  interfering 
with  any  government  but  their  own :  this 
was  manifested  in  the  118th  and  the  119th 
aiticles  of  that  veir  constitution,  lliis 
was  not  all;  they  had  declared,  that  li- 
berty is  the  power  which  belongs  to  man, 
of  doing  every  thing  that  does  not  hurt 
the  rights  of  another;  its  principle  is  na- 
ture ;  its  rule  justice ;  Its  protection  the 
law ;  and  its  moral  limits  are  defined  by 
this  maxim,  *^  Do  not  to  another  what 
you  would  not  wish  done  to  yourself.*' 
Tins  was  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of 
France.  It  was  more ;  for  it  was  the  basis 
of  Christianity  itself;  and  yet  the  French 
people  were  called  Atheists.  The  consti- 
tution of  France  was  unalterable.  With 
reg^ird  to  the  provisional  government, 
under  which  head  were  to  be  taken  aU 
sanguinary  decrees  which  had  lately 
passed  in  the  Convention;  it  was  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  might  be  repealed  by 
the  same  authority  .  Uiat  passed  them. 
This  provisional  government  was  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  their  invaders. 
It  was  not  to  this  provisional  government 
that  we  were  to  look,  but  to  the  Frendi 
Constitution ;  many  parts  of  which  were 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution ;  and  as  to  these  decrees,  of 
which  we  had  heard  so  much,  as  he  had 
before  observed,  they  might  be  repealed 
at  a  breath.— With  regard  to  the  charge 
of  Atheism,  so  lavishly  heaped  on  the 
French  people,  he  might  dispose  of  the 
whole  of  it  at  once,  by  saying,  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  religion  of 
any  other  .country.  But  upon  that  sub- 
ject, those  who  charged  the  French  neople 
with  Atheism,  were  wrong:  the  truth  was, 
there  were  some  Atheists  in  France  before 
the  revolution ;  but  who  and  what  were 
they?  Pampered,  mitred  priests,  and 
aristocrats ;  none  of  what  are  called  now 
the  Sans  Culottes ;  no,  nor  any  of  the 
middle  class,  by  whom  the  nation  is  now 
supported.  Aristocrats  only  were  Atheists. 
In  support  of  this,  he  would  give  their 
lordships  an  instance  of  what  be  himself 


witnessed,  when  at  Fttris  on  his  tmk 
A  company  of  people  of  isshioD  of  iMJi 
sexes  met;  there  was  present  alsoaii* 
nister  of  a  foreign  court:  the  entotn* 
ment  consisted  <£f  a  debate,  in  whidi  dec 
were,  as  was  generally  the  caie  io  debt 
ing    assembUes,    two    champions,  &n 
whom  the  company  expected  the  greitet 
instruction  or  amusement,  and  some  vk 
rior  orators,  now  and  then  to  nppnt 
some  trifling  parts.    The  question  is 
not,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  God? 
But  whether  inculcating  the  dodnoe  tbt 
there  was  a  God,  was  not  toogronia 
imposture  upon  the  credulity  of  laankiDd  ? 
One  of  these  champions  suppoited  the 
affirmative  of  this  propositioo,  ud  ibe 
other  only  thought  it  a  Wmlea  and  jus- 
tifiable imposture.    In  the  course  of  tiu 
debate,  none  were  more  delighted  tb 
some  dignified  cleigy  who  were  preot. 
FHere  there  were  some  munnun  m  tbe 
House.!    His  lordship  said,  it  wss  y,  I 
ver]r  bad;  and  instead  of  entertaining  luDi  i 
excited  his  horror;  but  he  related  it,  to  i 
show  to  the  House  that  the  Atheirtsb 
France  were  aristocrats,  andfor^piV' 
pose  also  of  observing,   that  it  waia 
France,  as  in  most  other  comitriei,  die 
middling  and  the  lower  danea  bad  sooie 
reverence  for  religion,  and  that  tliecbar^ 
of  Atheism  against  the  whole  of  theFreadi 
people   was,   like  many  other  charges 
agamst  them  in  the  mass,  i^olij  v* 
founded.    It  was  true,  indeed,  that  Rb- 
gion  had  been  treated  with  some  levf 
among  the  Frendi,  and  this  was  ™*^ 
casioned  by  the  cleivy  thcmselve^y 
by  any  other  dass  of  men ;  they  b»  • 
mere  trade  of  reliffioD,  for  the  porpotf  oi 
deluding  ttie  popu&ce ;  and  they  W  ^ 
by  fanatidsm,  a  system  of  deception  "f 
the  most  in&moua  purposes ;  ^^f|^ 
the  poor  and  simple  creatures  y*^^ 
arms  for  a  standard  of  royalty  in  fj^ 
to  depend  upon  the  religion  *^^. 
they  fought,  and  pretended,  by  tbeiw» 
barefiiced  tricks,  to  perfom  what  cottW 
not  be  done  by  natural  agency-  '  . 
would  be  evident,  by  a  hat  of  tliett»i»o« 
their  trade,  which  had  been  takff  «J  • 
camp  bdonging  to  aome  of  these  wy 

The  Bishop  of  Dnriam  ^\^ 
not  sit  still  to  hear  any  more  of  ww  ^ 
noble  earl  proposed  to  ^^^^T^ 
subject  of  religion ;  it  might,  V^^^a^ 
well  adapted  for  the  amuacmeDt  «t  w^ 
National  Convention,  or  *e  d^^'^' 
cobina,  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  htt« »» 
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^onnexien  witb  the  motion  with  whidi  it 
vas  understood  tbe  noble  earl  wob  to  con- 
dude. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  he  really  meant  no- 
hing  disrespectful  to  religion ;  he  only 
iieaot  to  expose  some  of  tbe  very  shame- 
ul  tricks  of  its  rprofessors.  But,  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  motion.  He  tliought  it  his 
tut^  to  make  it;  for^  in  his  conscience  he 
relieved  that  this  war  was  entered  into  by 
iiisconception,  and  had  been  carried  on 
\y  misrepresentation.  Tlte  oakniities  al- 
eady  attending  it  were  dreadful  and 
kkirming ;  a  oont^uance  of  it  might  be 
he  ruin  of  the  country.  He  should  con- 
dude  with  moving,  "  Thtft  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  bis  majesty^ 
mmbly  to  represent  to  his  migesty,  that 
be  French  nation  have  expressly  recog- 
lized  the  sacred  principle,  thai  no  coun- 
ry  ought  to  interfere  with  the  internal  go* 
*ernnient  of  another  independent  state, 
md  that  by  the  new  constitution  of  France 
t  is  declared,  that  *  The  French  people  is 
the  natonJ  ally  of  free  nations ;  that  it 
does  not  interfere  in  the  government  of 
other  nations,  and  that  it  does  not  suffer 
that  other  nations  should  interfere  widi 
its  own ;'  and  humbly  to  beseech  his  ma- 
esty,  in  his  eouity  and  his  justice,  imme- 
liately  to  aelcnowledge  the  French  Re« 
public,  and  thereby  to  la^  the  foundation 
or  a  speedy  reconciliation  and  a  lasting 
leace.'' 

Lord  Abington  said,  that  if  the  noble 
ord's  motion  had  been  that  the  present 
lepublieaa  anarchy  of  France  was  the 
ittest  government  for  the  blood-thirsty 
obbers  and  impious  murderers  of  that 
ountry,  and  that  we,  acknowledging  this, 
hould  bind  ourselves  to  keep  tmm  in 
bat  state  as  the  one  best  adapted  for  such 

race  of  monsters,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
lave  a  monarchical  or  any  better  form  of 
;overnment  whatever,  he  would,  with 
leartfelt  pleasure  and  satisfaction  second 
he  noble  lord's  motion ;  but  the  motion 
•eing  what  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best 
rgument  against  it  was— a  good  loud 
lorse-laugh. 

Lord  Damley  opposed  the  motion  as 
»eing  extremely  dangerous  at  the  present 
noment,  and  dissented  so  far  from  the 
entimcnts  of  the  noble  mover,  that  he 
bought  that  the  minister  who  should  pro- 
>ose  either  to  treat  for,  or  accept  p«ace, 
viththe  French  government  would  deserve 
0  lose  his  head. 

The  motion  was  negatived* 
I  VOL.  XXX.] 


Earl  Stanhape*9  Motion  retpeeting  Mr. 
Muir'B  rm/.]  Jan.  31.  Earl  Stanhope 
rose  and  observed,  that  he  did  not  sup- 
pose  he  would  be  contradicted,  whett  be 
asserted  that  an  examination  into  thepracr 
tice  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  this  Kingy 
dom,  and  whatever  appertained  to  them^ 
and  the  conduct  of  the  judges,  were  im- 
portant trusts,  and  such  as  involved  their 
lordships  in  a  correspondent  and  essential 
4uty  to  examine  into  either  with  care  and 
deliberation,  when  any  thtn^  occurred 
which  had  the  semblance  of  injustice  or 
oppression.  The  question  which  he  should 
«ubmit  to  their  lordships,  was  one  to  which 
from  its  singular  oppression,  he  could  not 
suppose  that  they  were  strangers^  If  it 
were  asked,  if  he  had  a  precedent  for 
what  he  was  going  to  move,  he  wo«ild  re- 
ply that,  in  his  mind,  precedents  were  un- 
necessary, where  oppression  was  great,  or 
misconduct  manifest;  for  it  was  tbe 
inalienable  right  of  t^e  people,  not  to 
hold  precedents  necessary,  where  Magna 
Charta  was  abused,  or  the  laws  stretoMd 
to  a  degree  unjustifiable.  If,  therelore, 
some  noble  lords  required  precedents  tb 
bear  him  out  in  his  arguments,  he  would 
meet  them  on  this  ground,  and  state  tht«t»f 
which  were  strictly  in  point.  In  the  reign 
of  William  and  mary,  there  were  four 
acts  passed  to  reverse  four  different  at- 
tainders. Three  of  these,  particularly, 
must  occur  to  the  mind  of  everr  noble 
lord  present*  They  were  those  which  re- 
ferred to  alderman  Cornish,  Algernon 
SdneVf  and  lord  Russel,  who  were  charg- 
witn  sedition  and  treason.  In  1689  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  revetse  the  sentence 
of  the  court  against  Alderman  Cornish. 
[Here  the  noble  earl  called  upon  tbe 
clerk  of  the  House  to  read  extracts  from 
the  Journals  in  corroboration  of  his  as- 
sertions]. From  these  precedent!  earl 
Stanhope  proceeded  to  observe^  that  the 
bill  for  reversing  the  attainder  against  al- 
derman Cornish,  passed  the  Lords  in  four 
days,  and  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons 
for  their  concurrence.  The  attainder 
against  Algernon  Sydney  and  lord  Russel 
were  also  made  void  by  a  similar  process, 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
his  majesty.  These  were  the  grounds  on 
which  he  would  bring  forward  his  motion 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Muir,  the  proceedings 
against  whom,  he  pronounced  to  be  or 
the  most  unjustifiable  nature,  that  eves 
came  before  a  court  of  justice.  Jn  this 
unexampled  trial,  the  lord  advocate  was 
sufered  to  bring  fo|m^  every  circum- 
[4  0] 
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stance  which  he  thought  neceMary  to  cri- 
minate the  panel ;  and  though  the  most 
fM^miinent  charges  brought  against  him 
on  his  trial  were  not  contained  in  the  in- 
dictment, still  the  panel,  who,  according 
to  law  and  justice,  ought  to  have  avail^ 
himself  of  the  circumstance,  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  do  so,  because  the  lord  advocate 
declared,  that  if  the  charges  were  then  in- 
serted, die  indictment  would  cover  the 
walls  of  the  court.  What  would  their 
lordships  sajr  to  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment, if  they  had  omitted  several  of 
their  most  important  charges  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  afterwards  attempted  to 
prove  him  guilty  thereon  ?  Surely  their 
lordshijfts  would  not  suffer  thenv  to  profit 
by  their  own  negligence  ?  Nothing  could 
be  more  aburd,  or  derogatory  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  law,  or  of  common  sense.  But 
the  prhidple,  when  attempted  to  be  es- 
tablished on  the  impeachment,  was  four 
several  times  repelled  by  their  lordships  in 
the  ease  of  Warren  Hastings.  His  lord- 
ship read  a  statement  of  what  passed  in 
Westminster-hall,  in  each  of  the  instances 
he  had  referred  to,  and  mentioned  the  re- 
solutions of  the  House,  on  each  occasion, 
delivered  in  Westminster-hall  by  the  lord 
chancellor.  Now,  if  this  could  not  be 
suffered  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who 
was  to  have  months,  and  even  years,  to 
prepare  his  defence,  how  much  more  for- 
cibly did  it  apply  to  Mr.  Muir,  who  was 
to  answer  on  the  moment;  It  was  ineon- 
ttstent,  too,  with  the  practice  of  Scotland ; 
for  an  indictment  was  made  out,  the  facts 
alleged  were  set  forth,  and  a  copy  of  this 
was  ^iven  to  the  defendant.  Why  ?  That 
he  might  know  the  crime  with  which  he 
was  charged  in  time  to  prepare  his  defence. 
But  what  would  their  lordships  say  when 
they  heard  that  facts  were  brought  for- 
ward in  evidence  not  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment'f  This  was  not  all ;  Mr.  Muir  was 
obliged,  by  the  practice  of  the  court,'  to 
give  in  a  ust  of  (be  witnesses  the  day  be- 
fore tlie  trial.  Then,  after  seeing  eJl 
that  he  meant  to  prove  in  his  justification, 
the  prosecutor  was  suffered  to  Ining  forth 
new  &ct8  against  him,  of  which  no  notice 
had  been  given  him,  under  the  pretext  of 
their  being  collateral  to  the  main  point, 
and  for  which  he  could  not,  even  if  he 
had  had  a  hundred  witnesses  in  the  court 
that  could  refute  them,  have  adduced  any 
of  them,  because  their  names  had  not  been 
given  in  the  day  before.  By  this  means 
the  gentleman  was  entrapped  in  a  manner 
laost  outrageous  to  all  ideas  of  common 


Xarl  Sianhop^i  Motion  [ISM 

lustice.— There  were  other  (jrcamstanoa 
m  this  trial  e<}ually  at  variance  with  alltke 
principles  which  we  reverenced  ;  and  tb 
same  facts  occurred  in  the  trial  of  tbe 
rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  a  man  of  most  dinnter- 
ested  integrity,  and  whose  condact  wasM 
exemplary,  that  he  could  not  avoid  spec- 
fying  an  mstance.  He  was  patronised  bf 
the  late  duke  of  Rutland,  who  proposed  ts 
give  him  a  valuable  living ;  but  from  w> 
tives  of  conscience  he  refused  it.  Anodier 
and  a  most  Meeting  proof  of  hia  int^tj, 
and  of  his  amiable  manners,  was»  chat  a 
young  gentleman  whom  he  had  cdncslwi, 
of  the  name  of  Ellis,  was  ao  attached  by 
gratitude  and  esteem  to  hia  honoured  nas- 
ter,  that  he  had  determined  ta  abaadoi 
all  his  connexions  in  life,  and  to  acooai- 
pany  Mr.  Palmer  in  his  exile  to  Botssy 
Bay.  This  endearing  instance  of  generaas 
attachment  he  mentioned  to  prove,  tbit 
this  dreadful  sentence,  after  a  trial  so  ei- 
traordinary,  had  been  pasaed  on  a  moflt 
venerable  and  admired  character.  In  Ini 
instance,  there  had  been  a  misnomer.  7^ 
objection  was  over-ruled ;  they  tried  hia 
by  thefidse  name,  but  when  they  came  td 
pass  sentence,  they  took  care  to  csHhim 
by  his  real  name ;  Uius  the  person  who  w 
punished  was  not  the  person  who  was  txied, 
Challenges,  too,  were  made  of  several  of 
the  jurors,  upon  ^unds  that  aught  to 
have  been  irresistible;  nay,  one  of  the 
jurors  felt  the  force  of  the  objection  so 
strongly,  that  he  requested  permission  to 
withdraw ;  this  was  over-ruled.  If  all  this 
was  the  law  of  Scotland,  he  would  t»I^ 
observe,  that  Scotland  had  no  mote  li- 
berty, than  it  had  under  the  race  of  the 
Stuarts.  All  that  he  contended  for  wss, 
that  they  should  inquire  into  the  trisk. 
He  desiied  only  that  the  sentences  paswd 
against  ^ese  persons  should  not  be  pot  ia 
execution  until  their  lordships  should  have 
time  to  inauire,  for  nothing  was  more 
clear  than  uiat  they  ought  to  prevent  the 
evil  consequences  of  these  hanh  and  tt- 
discreet  proceedings ;  not  to  suffer  theai 
first  to  take  place,  and  then  find  that  they 
were  wrong.  He  had  some  similar  motionB 
in  his  hand,  for  the  four  cases  that  bad 
already  occurred  in  Scotland,  of  Mr. 
Muir,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Skirving,  and  Mr. 
Margarot.  He  concluded  bv  moving  the 
first,  '<  That  an  humble  address  be  pre> 
sented  to  his  majesty,  humbly  to  represent 
to  his  majesty  that  this  House  has  been 
informed  that  Thomas  Muir,  esq.  who  was 
tried  before  the  high  court  of  justiciaiy  at 
Edinburgh^  in  the  month  of  August  last. 
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upon  a  charge  of  sedidoD,  has  been  con* 
demned  and  sentenced  to  be  transported 
beyond  seas,  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
^ears ;  and  farther  to  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  this  House  intends  to  proceed, 
without  delay,  to  examine  the  circum- 
stances of  sucn  condemnation  and  of  such 
sentence;  and  therefore  humbly  to  be- 
seech his  majesty,  that  the  said  Thomas 
Muir,  esq«  may  not  be  transported  be- 
yond the  seas,  until  this  House  shall  have 
had  sufficient  time  to  make  such  examina* 
tion." 

The  Earl  of  Mansfidd  was  never  more 
astonished,  than  he  was  at  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  earh  It  was  a  heterogene- 
ous mixture  of  he  knew  not  what,  founded 
on  flights  of  fancy  that  soared  beyond  the 
comprehension  ot  reason.  To  follow  the 
noble  lord  through  the  wilderness  of  his 
imagination,  would  be  to  lose  sight  of 
the  beaten  track  of  common  sense,  and 
stray  into^  the  unfrequented  paths  of 
wild  imagination.  The  attention  which 
he  took  the  liberty  to  claim  at  present,  re- 
spected what  the  noble  earl  hsld  advanced 
on  the  subject  of  the  justiciary  courts  of 
Scotland,  and  to  this  he  could  take  upon 
him  to  answer^  that  in  no  court  under  the 
plorious  constitution  of  this  country,  had 

{ustice  been  administered  with  more  fide- 
ity.  Whenever  the  noble  earl  thought 
proper  to  bring  the  proceedings  of  that 
court  before  their  lordships'  tribunal,  he 
pledffed  himself  to  justify  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  below,  and  dearly  demon- 
sti^te,  that  the  sentences  lately  passed  by 
the  court  of  justiciary  were  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  Scotland.  As  to 
what  the  noble  lord  had  advanced  re- 
specting Algernon  Sydney,  lord  Russel, 
&C.  that  was  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
question.  The  present  culprits  were  to 
be  tried  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  not 
of  England.  Did  the  noble  earl  wish  to 
trv  delinquents  in  Scotland  by  the  laws 
of  England?  Did  he  wish  to  deprive 
them  of  their  own  constitution,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  laws  to  which  they  never,  in 
their  representative  capacity,  assented? 
If  he  did  not,  then  the  present  motion 
was  ridiculous  in  the  extreme;  for  it 
went  to  this  purport,  that  the  House 
should  without  any  document  to  ascertain 
a  fact,  address  his  majesty  to  postpone 
the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice.  The 
courts  of  Scotland,  like  the  courts  of 
England,  were  open  to  revision  of  any 
sentence,  if  that  sentence  was  deemed 
unjust;  but  instead  of  the  regular  appli- 


cation by  writ  of  error,  or  by  appeal  to 
the  throne,  an  attempt  was  set  on  foot, 
by  unfair  accounts  of  the  trial,  to  excite 
the  people  to  rebel  asainst  the  justice  of 
the  sentence.  God  forbid,  that  the 
judges  should  have  their  characters 
weighed  by  the  editors  of  newspapers: 
justice  would  then  be,  as  in  France,  at 
tbe  mercy  of  Interested  individuals.  To 
the  present  motion  he  should  give  his 
deoiaed  negative. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  said,  that  had  the 
fact,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence of  things  not  contained  in  the 
indictment,  been  brought  before  them  by 
petition,  he  should  have  thought  it  hia 
duty  to  go  into  the  inquiry,  but  he  could 
not  entertain  it  as  brought  forward  in  the 
motion. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdak  said,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  noble  lord 
not  to  bring  forward  the  important  ques« 
tion  in  a  way  in  which  it  could  not  be 
entertained ;  and  even  now  he  hoped  he 
would  withdraw  it,  that  it  might  be 
brought  forward  in  a  more  regular  way. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  these  trials  had 
so  warmly  interested  the  feelings  of  man* 
kind,  since,  that  men  in  Scotland  should 
be  transported  to  Botany  Bay  for  four*, 
teen  years  for  what  in  England  had  raised 
others  to  the  most  splendid  situations, 
was  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  and 
even  more  unpleasant  sensations.  There 
were  circumstances  attending  these  trials, 
which  were  most  dreadful  in  their  nature, 
and  reflected  no  small  disgrace  on  the 
jurisprudence  of  Scotland ;  he  alluded  to 
witnesses,  who  were  produced  a^;ainst 
the  panel,  being  threatened  with  unpri* 
sonment  for  life,  if  they  did  not  disclose 
every  thing  required  by  the  court  of  jus* 
ticiary. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  in- 
the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  it 
became  him  to  deliver  a  few  words  on 
the  most  extraordinary  motion  he  had 
ever  heard;  for  granting  even  that 
there  had  been  in  the  cases  alluded 
to,  a  mis-trial,  that  any  doubts  were  en- 
tertained of  the  legality  of  an^  part  of 
their  proceedings,  that  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  had  not  l^eo  justified  by  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  conduct  of  the  jud^pea 
had  in  an^  degree  been  founded  in  mis- 
apprehension of  the  case,  that  there  had 
been  a  misapplication  of  the  law,  or,  in 
short,  if  there  had  been  any  thing  irre- 

Sular  in  the  trial,  verdict  or  sentence, 
lere  was  a  remedy  provided  by  the  con* 
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stttuliaDy  for  brbging  the  whole  into  re- 
vision.   But  irho  ever  heard  of  an  ad- 
dress being  moved  for  in  this  House,  to 
pray  his  majesty  to  postpone  the  ex^cu* 
tion  of  a  sentence  ?     Nothing  was  more 
certain  than  that  human  jud^ent  might 
err ;  and  not  a  year,  not  an  assize,  not  a 
term  almost  passed,  without  instances  of 
oases  being  brought  into  that  state,  when 
one  judge  was  happy  to  have  his  judg- 
ment revised  by  his  brothers,  and  when, 
by  moM  deliberate  discussion  of  a  dues- 
turn,  any  error  into  which  he  might  have 
&Uen  might  be  corrected^  to  the  ease  and 
i^medy  of  the  parties  concerned.    Cruel 
and  biard  would  be  the  situatioB  of  n 
)adg9f  if  such  mesQA  were  not  given  him, 
of  retracting   any  misapprehension    or 
error  into  which  he  haa  faHen.    What 
was  the  way  in  which  this  was  to  be 
done?    By  the  person  who  stood  con- 
victed by  a  jury  of  his  country  of  a  crime> 
presenting  a  petition  slating  the  hardship 
of  bis  case,  and  preying  lus  majesty  to 
hiteiiere  with  the  gracious  exercise  of  his 
prerogative.    Was  it  so  here?   -Had  any 
j^tition  been  presented-  by  the  persons 
tried  in  Scotfamd  ?    No  sudi  thing.    He 
eould  tBke  upon  him  to  say,  that  suck 
was  the   anxiety  of  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  advise  his  majesty  in  that  to  which 
his  own  disposition  so  constantly  leads 
him,  for  the  dear  ascertainment  of  the 
legality  of  the  sentences  in  question,  that 
thoufh  no  petition  bad  been  presented 
by  the   partiesi    an    inquiry  had  been 
made;  and  he  would  take  upon  himself 
to  say,  that  when  this  paper  should  be 
laid-  ijefbre  their  lordships,  they  would  see 
that  no  p^s  had  been  spared  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred either  of  irregularity  in  the  trials, 
or  of  illegality  in  the  sentence.    If  ever 
their  lordships  should  think  proper  to 
entertain  an   inquiry  into  the  case,  he 
would  pledge  himself  that  they  should 
find  the  conduct  of  the  judges  of  Scot- 
land had  been  such    as  their  lordships 
would  always  desire  to  fhid  in  men  en- 
tiHisted  with  functions  so  important.    The 
noble  earl  had  referred  to  resolutions  of 
that  House,  as  a  ground  for  arraigning 
the    proceedings    on  the    trials.      The 
Scotch  judges  neither  could  know  offi- 
cially, nor  be  guided  by  any  resolutions  of 
that  House ;  they  could  act  only  by  the 
practice  of  their  own  court,  and  it  was 
certain  that  all  the  instances  quoted  by 
the  noble  earl  were  clearly  within  such 
practice.    The  lord  advocate  had  a  ri^ 
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fact^  though  not  specially  statad 
indictment,     Willi  respect  to  tlie  siisDS- 
mer,  though  sudi  an  error  would  be  firtd 
in  die  strict  proceedings  of  the  Bb^iil 
courts,  it  was  not  so  in  Scotlted :  it  w» 
their  doctrine,  that  the  tdimtity  of  a  per- 
son was  better  proved  by  his  joiniBg  issae 
in  the  trial,  and  thereby  aclciiowledgii^ 
himself  to  be  the  person  xjaeant,  titan  by 
being  perfectly  correct  in  tke  epelling  k 
his  name.    In  the  same  way  wi«i  Mspect 
to  the  challenges,  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  the  grounds  on  which  tfaey 
were  made.    To  challenge  Juihmv  becaaie 
tfaey  had  entered  into  associatioos,  was  a 
iuct  to  challenge  all  dmt  vras  respective 
in  the  country ;  for  inmost'  ev«ry  nm  flf 
rank  or  respect)  had  at  that  time  aiss- 
ciated  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
constitution.    In  short,  all  the  ohjortissi 
which  had  been  made  against  tli^  trisb 
were  something  in  the    nature  of  tbe 
speech  of  the  man,  who  being  pat  on  fab 
trial,  6aid>  he  would  awear  the   peace 
against  the  judge,  for  he  had  a  oes^ 
upon  his  life.' 

Lord  Thurk/a  agreed  that  notbii:^vas 
more  becoming  their  lordships*  w»dtai 
and  prudence,  than  to  becarenil  how  tfaey 

Sve  countenance  to  reflexions  rasfa^ 
rown  out  on  the  administratioti  of  en* 
minal  jurisprudence.  It  was  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  the  good  order  sod 
well-being  of  the  country ;  and  indeed  its 
prosperity  depended  on  the  cToafidence 
whicn  men  had  in  the  purity  with  wyd» 
our  laws  were  administered.  Their  k)i*^ 
ships  would  therefore  be  ahraya  indisposed 
to  any  motion  of  censure,  made  lightlr. 
against  judges ;  and  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  the  present  motion,  from  ^ 
manner  in  which  it  was  made  and  sup- 
ported, was  of  that  sort,  for  the  noble  etfl 
had  referred  their  lordships  to  four  act* 
reversing  judgments  of  attainder  passed 
in  1689.  Their  lordships  would  recoflect 
the  period  at  which  these  acts  bad  passed; 
it  was  immediately  after  the  revofaition,. 
when  a  very  just  and  violent  ferment  &c« 
isted  generally  in  the  minds  of  the  f^eo^lc^ 
in  consequence  of  the  most  cruel,  vindie* 
tive,  and  unprincipled  administralion  of 
justice,  that  had  ever  been  practised  ii» 
any  country.  Would  it  be  fit  that  their 
lordships  should  now  make  a  res<dation, 
grounded  on  an  analogy  between  the 
judgments  lately  passed  in  Scotkod,  and 
the  proceedings  which  these  four  acts  re- 
versed?   The  natuial   conoeqtieBee  of 
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tuch  a  reis^olution  woald  be,  to  distuib  the 
confidenoe  whieii  men  hwi  i»  the  adminis-- 
tration  of  justice,  to  deprive  the  magU- 
trates  of  the  jufst  authority  irhich  tfiej 
ought  to  poMeM  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functione.    He  agreed  with    the  Boble 
earl  in  the  general  doctrine  which  he  had 
laid  down  with  respect  to  eriminal  aecu- 
aation.    Whenever  a  man  was  charged 
and  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  criminal  of- 
fhice,  every  tittle  of  thatoifence  ought  to 
be  precisely  described  in  the  indictmenti 
so  as  to  be  previously  made  known  to  him, 
that  he  might  prepare  his  answer  and  de- 
fence; and  it  was  equally  axlear  principle 
in  criminal  Torisprudenee^  that  no  one 
article  should  afterwards  be  added,  so  as 
to  take  the  defendant  by  surprise.    And' 
this  waa  not  only  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  criminal  courts  in  England,  but  it  was 
also  a  principle  generally  in  the  law  of 
Scotland;    In  one  particular  instance  in 
the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  that  which 
in  tlieir  law  ia  called  art  and  part,  and 
which  is  equivalent  to  what  in  England  we 
call  accessary  before  the  fact,  a  greater 
degree  of  generality  and  loosenesa  wa» 
permitted,  than  is  sufl^d  in  England,  or 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Scots  cri*^ 
minal  lawt    This  was  dbne  by  an  act  of 
James  6th,  the  preamble  of  which  sets^ 
forth,  thal^.  whereas  it  waa  difficult  to 
prove-  the  crime  of  art  and  part,  if  the 
some  precision  in  the  statement  of  fkcta 
was  required  that  waa  necessary  for  other 
apeciea  of  guilt,   it:  permitted  them  to 
ctiarge  art  and  part  generally  without  enu- 
merating the  particular  fkcts  that  consti- 
tutedthe  corpHs  ddidi.   It  waa  fit,  for  the 
better  understanding  the  question,  that 
their*  lordshij[>s  should  know  the  manner 
in  which  the  indictment  waa  made  up  in 
the  Scots-  proceedings.    The  indictment 
begins  with  setting  forth  the  corpus  delicHf 
whidt  they  call  the  major  proposition  of 
the  syllogism,  and  this  is  alleged  gene- 
rally ;  it  then  proceeds  to  the  minor  part 
of  die  syllogism,  in  which  are  enumerated 
all  the  facts,  which  if  proved,  go  to  con- 
stitute the  genend  charge,  or  major  of  the 
proposition.  This  corpus  ddicti  the  judges 
nrst  found ;  that  is,  they  declared  whether 
they  found  the  charge  was  relevant,  and 
whether,  if  the  facts  of  the  minor  propo- 
sition were  proved,  it  amounted  to  the 
species  of  crime  libelled '  in  the  major 
I»rt  of  the  svllogism,  and  inferred  the 
punishment   belonging   to  such   crime. 
xhe  judges  having  found  the  relevancy, 
referred  the  whole  to  the  jury,  who  had 


to  decide  on  the  whole  case,  and  who, 
from  tlie  evidence  were  to  find  a  verdict 
aooerdki^ly.    The  crioriiial  law  of  Scot* 
land  in  this  ease  had  never  been,  according* 
Uy  the  Scots  judges,  what  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  law  of  England  in  certain 
questions.     It  was  impossible  to  deny 
with  sir  George  Mackenzie,  whose  name 
deaerved  much  higher  praise  and  more  re» 
gpectfiil  treatment  than  it  had  lately  met 
widi,  that  there  was  a  degree  of  harshnesi 
in  charging  a  man  generally  as  art  and 
part  in  a  crime,  witiiont  specifying  the 
facts  which  constituted  the   crime;  but 
until  hef  should  hear  that  a  defendant  had* 
Implied  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges  for 
relief,  from    actual  hardshin  under  the 
severity  of  this  statute,  and  that  they  had 
refusea  it,  he  certainly  should  not  consider 
it  as  a  charge  i^ainst  the  judges,  that  a- 
person  had  been  so  tried.    U  was  the 
statute  law  of  the  land,  and  the  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  had  truly  said,  that 
die  question  waa  not  whether  the  law 
itself  was  severe  or  not.    With  respect  to 
the  observation  of  the  noble  eari,  that  ar 
misnomer  in  the  case  of  one  of  die  persona 
had  not  been   permitted  to  operate  ia 
his  favour;    to  ^this,  he  said,  that  un^ 
doubtedly  in  England,  if  pleaded,  the  in-^ 
dictment  would  fall  to  the  ground  ;  but 
in  Scotland  less  strictness  was  required; 
and  whether  our  strictness  or  their  loose- 
nesB  was  most  ftvourable  to  substantial 
justice,  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire,  for 
the  question  was,  whether  tliey  had  acted 
conformably  to  their  own  practice.    So 
far  as  he  could  judge  from  what  he  ha[9 
read  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial,  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  seemed  them- 
selves not  to  have  persisted  in  the  ob- 
jection, probably  because  they  knew  that 
it  would  have  only  occasioned  a  new  in- 
dictmoQt,  and  given  an  interval  of  15  days. 
The  specific  crime  charged  on  the  gentle- 
men whose  cases  had  produced  this  dis- 
cussion, was  that  of  verbal  sedition,  which 
seemed  by  the  Scots  judges  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  offence  at  common  law,  an 
opinion  which  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  him  to  controvert;  though  it  seemed 
to  him,  it  had  no  higher  origin  than  thO' 
statute  of  James  the  Ist.  against  leasing 
makmg,asthe  statutes  of  Edward  1st,  and 
of  scandalum  magnatum,  were  the  fbunr- 
dation  of  our  law  of  libeL     The  term 
«*  verbal  sedition"  was  indeed  improper 
because  figurative  and  metaphorical ;  the 
true  crime  of  sedition  was  well  defined 
and  understood  in  the   Scots  law^  and 
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clearly  answered  to  wliat  Vera:  here' called 
routes,  or  unlawful  assembiiesy  where  the 
people  were  stirred  up  to  riotous  acts 
agamst  the  peace,   and  which  in  both 
countries  was  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  whidi  required 
either  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  death 
of  the  king,  of  levying  war,  &c    This  act 
of  James  against  leasing  making  had  sub- 
jected the  criminal  to  capital  punishment ; 
but  by  the  Srd  of  queen  Anne,  it  was  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  what  in  England  we 
called  misdemeanor,  and  restrictai  to  an 
arbitrary  punishment  of  fine,  imprison^ 
ment,  or  banishment.    If  these  persons 
had  been  tried  in  England  for  the  same 
offisnoe,  they  would  have  been  tried  for 
misdemeanor;  and  if  convicted,   would 
have  received  the  sentence  commonly  an- 
nexed to  such  guilt.    What  particular 
circumstances  there  might  be  in  the  tem- 
per and  disposition  of  me  people  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  in  the 
general  state  of  the  kingdom,  to  induce 
the  judges  of  Scotland  to  inflict  the  very 
severest  sentence  within  the  grasp  of  their 
discretion  under  the  act  of  queen  Anne ; 
whether  that  act  gave  them  any  such  dis- 
cretion, or  what  additional  latitude  they 
conceived  to  derive  from  the  act  of  the 
!i25th  of  his  present  majesty,  it  was  not 
for  him  to  determine;  nor  indeed  was  it 
the  business  of  this  day  to  inquire.    It 
was  always  his  wish  to  believe  that  judges 
acted  with  a  sound  discretion.     It  ^ras 
idle  to  say,  however,  that  lapses  did  not 
accur  to  judges,  and  that  errors  were  not 
incident  to  aiu  human  tribunals,  as  well  as 
to  all  human  conduct;  judges  would  be 
placed  in  a  most  unfortunate  situation,  if 
opportunities  were  not  furnished  them  to 
re-consider  their  conduct,  so  that  they 
might  not  persist  in  error.    The  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  had  truly  said,  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  judges  had  either 
mistaken  the  law  or  abused  their  discre- 
tion, the  constitutional  course  was,  for 
the  persons  aggrieved  to  petition  his  ma- 
jesty for  redress ;  whose  gracious  inclina- 
tion and  undoubted   prerogative  it  was 
not  only  to  temper  the  harshness  of  legal 
jud^ents,  but  to  prevent  the  erroneous 
decisions  of  his  courts  of  criminal  justice 
from  being  oppressive  to  his  subjects;  and 
nothing  was  so  wise  as  the  gracious  ex- 
ercise of  this  prerogative,  for  it  tended  to 
preserve  that  confidence  in  the  due  ad- 
minbtration  of  the  laws,  which  was  so 
necessary  to  the  well-being  and  order  of 
^ciety» 


Thb  question  being  pat,  their  lordAips 
divided:  Contents*  1 ;  N«t  Conteots,  49. 

Protest   respecting   the   Trial  of  Mr. 

Afifir.  J    On  the  lejectioa*  of  ean  Stan- 
hope's motion,  the  following  protest  wis 
entered  on  the  Joumak  i 
Dissentient. 

,  1st,  Because  the  attending  to  the  doe 
administration  of  justioe,  and  the  watching 
over  the  conduct  of  the  various  coarts  in 
this  kingdom^  is  one  of  the  most  import 
tant  branches  of  the  business  at  this 
House,  and  is  at  all  times  also  one  of  its 
most  essential  duties.  2,  Because  it  ob« 
viously  appears  to  be  jproipet  to  exaaune 
into  the  justice  and  l^^ty  of  a  aeotenee^ 
before  it  is  executed,  and  not  ta  pemul 
it  to  be  executed  first,  and  then  to  ex* 
amine  into  its  justice  and  legality  after« 
wards.  3,  Because,  for  want  of  such 
timely  interference  on  the  part  of  this 
House,  it  has  formerly  h^pened,  that, 
within  a  short  time,  no  less  than  four  mw 
just  and  illegal  judj^ments  were  actoal^ 
carried  into  execution,  as  anpeaxs  hom 
the  respective  attainders  oftne  innocent 
suferers  having  been  afterwards  revened 
and  made  void  ^wh«i  it  was  too  late)  by 
four  acts  of  parhament,  made  andpaaaea 
in  tbe  first  year  of  the  reign  of  then*  late 
majesties  king  William  and  queen  BiasT^ 
namely  in  the  cases  of  alderman  Conysh, 
Alice  Lisle,  Algernon  Sydney,  ttadkrd 
Russel.  4,  Because  it  is  contraiT  to  the 
first  and  immutable  prindnles  of  natural 
justice,  that  any  thing  to  the  prejudioe  of 
a  defendant  should  be  brou^t  oe&ie  * 
jury  in  a  criminal  prosecuticm,  that  is 
**  only  collateral,  not  in  issue,  nor  neoes* 
sary  in  the  conclusion.''  5,  Became  it  is 
not  (nor  ought  to  be)  competent  for  the 
prosecutor  to  produce  any  evidence  to 
support  any  matter  that  is  not  char]^ed  in 
the  indictment :  that  is  to  say,  distinctly 
and  precisely  chaiged,  and  not  bymeieqii* 
tliets  or  general  words,  such  as  oppression, 
sedition,  vexation,  or  the  like.  6,  Becaosew 
in  like  manner  it  is  not  (nor  oog^t  to  be  ) 
competent  for  a  prosecutor  to  prodooft 
any  evidence  to  prove  any  crime  to  bttve 
been  committ^  by  a  defendant  in  any 
other  particular  than  that  wherein  it  is  in 
the  inoictment  expressly  charged  to  have 
been  committed*  7,  Because  no  audi 
proceedings  as  those  above  stated*  nor 
any  of  them,  can  be  justified  under'  pre- 
tence, that  '^  If  it  had  been  necessafT  to 
specify  in  the  indictment  all  ih^  nets 
against   the  defendant  the  indictment 
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'ould  have  covered,  by  its  maffnitude, 
le  walls  of  the  court.*'  And  8,  Because 
I  one  year  of  the  trial  jof  Warreo  Hast- 
igs»  esq.,  namely  in  the  year  1790,  there 
ere  no  less  than  four  decisions  of  the 
(ouse  of  Lords  upon  this  subject,  viz.  on 
le  25th  of  February,  when  the  lords  re* 
>iyed,  « That  the  managers  for  the 
lommons  be  not  admitted  to  give  evi* 
ence  of  the  unBtness  of  Kelleitim  for  the 
ppointment  of  beinjg  a  renter  of  certain 
uids  in  the  province  of  Bahar ;  the  fact 
f  such  unfitness  of  the  said  KeUeram  not 
eing  charged  in  the  impeachment."  And 
gain  on  the  4th  of  May,  when  the  lords 
ecided,  *<  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the 
managers  for  the  Commons  to  put  the 
lUowing  question  to  the  witness  upon 
tie  seventh  article  of  charge,  viz.  whe- 
lier  more  oppressions  did  actually  exist 
mder  the  new  institution  than  unaer  the 
•Id  V"  And  again  on  the  i'8th  of  May, 
rhen  the  House  of  Lords  resolved,  <<  That 
b  is  not  competent  to  the  managers  for 
he  Commons  to  give  evidence  of  the 
normities  actuaJly  committed  by  Deby 
$ing ;  the  same  not  being  charged  in  the 
mpeachment.*'  And  again  on  the  2nd 
layof  June,  when  the  Lords  resolved, 
'  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  mana- 
;ers,  on  the  part  or  the  Commons,  to 
;ive  any  evidence  upon  the  seventh  article 
if  the  impeachment,  to  prove  that  the 
etter  of  the  5th  of  May  1781,  is  false,  in 
iny  other  particular  than  that  wherein  it 
s  expressly  charged  to  be  false.*'  The 
laid  (tecisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
bunded  upon  principles  not  peculiar 
:o  trials  by  impeachment;  They  are 
banded  upon  common  sense,  and  on  the 
mmutable  principles  of  justice.  In  Scot- 
and  those  principles  are  {>eculiarly  neces- 
^ry  to  be  adhered  to,  inasmucn  as  by 
'he -laws  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  a 
iefendant  is  obliged  to  produce  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  his  witnesses  in  exculpation, 
the  day  before  the  trial.  That  alone  ap- 
pears to  me  a  considerable  hardship.  But 
tf)  after  such  list  is  actually  delivered  in 
by  the  defendant,  any  facts  (or  supposed 
facts)  not  particularly  set  forth  as  crimes 
in  the  indictment,  may,  on  the  following 
^ay>  for  the  first  time,  and  without  notice, 
he  suddenly  brought  out  in  evidence  upon 
the  trial  against  the  defendant ;  such  de- 
fendant, from  such  an  entrapping  mode 
of  trial,  may  be  convicted,  although  inno- 
cent. Such  proceedings  (whether  sup- 
ported or  unsupported  by  any  old  Scotch 
6(atute. passed  m  arbitrary  times)  ought, 


I  conceive,  to  be  revised.  For,  in  a  free 
country,  there  ought  not  to  be  one  mode 
of  administering  justice  to  one  man, 
namely,  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  an  opposite 
mode  of  administering  justice  to  another 
I,  namely,  to  Mr.  Mu 


num. 


luir. 


Stanhope. 


The  Kin^s  Message  respecting  the  Dis- 
embarkation  ef  Hessian   Troaps,^      Mr. 
Secretary  Dundas  presented  the  following  x 
Message  from  his  Sfajesty. 
"  Geohge  jr. 

<<  His  Majesty  thinks  it  proper  to  ad« 
quaint  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a 
corps  of  Hessian  troops,  taken  into  the 
pay  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  on 
foreign  service,  havine  been  brought  to 
the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  his  majesty  has  foimd  it 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  the  preventing 
any  sickness  taking  place  among  the  said 
troops  firom  their  continuance  on  board  of 
the  tranmorts,  to  order  them  to  tie  dis* 
embarked,  and  to  be  stationed,  for  the 
present,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Porta* 
mouth,  and  at  places  adjacent.    G.  /2.*'  ' 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Treaty 
txdth  iheKing  of  Sardinia.']  Mr.  Pitt  hav-i^ 
ing  moved,  <'  Tliat  the  copy  of  the  Treaty 
with  the  King  of  Sardinia  be  referred  to 
the  committee  of  supply," 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  considered  this  treaty 
to  be  one  which  his  duty  to  his  consti^^ 
tuents  did  not  permit  him  to  assent  to 
without  some  observations,  and  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  those  observations.  He 
had  never  conceived  that  it  could  be  wise 
to  enter  into  any  treaty  by  which  we  were 
to  receive  nothing  and  to  give  every  thing, 
or  to  bind  ourselves  to  maintain  a  perpe- 
tual war  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  with 
whom  we  contracted,  without  something 
stipulated  in  our  favour  that  might  be  held 
an  equivalent  for  so  hazardous  an  engage- 
ment. When  he  looked  at  the  treaty,  he 
should  have  supposed  that  the  kin^  of 
Sardinia  had  it  m  his  power  to  put  mto 
our  possession  the  port  of  Nice,  or  to  af- 
ford usan  easy passagelnto  France  through 
his  territory  of  Savoy.  These,  indeed, 
would  have  been  advantages  for  which  we 
ought  to  have  given  something  in  return ; 
because,  under  certain  circumstances, 
they  might  have  contributed  much  to  the 
facility  of  carrying  on  a  war  with  Firance. 
But,  when  herecoUected  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  treaty  was  made,  he 
found  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  lost 
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both  Nice  and  S^fWf  hetote  we  thought 
of  entering  into  any  negociation  on  the 
subject  He  admitted  that  the  assictance 
of  die  king  of  Sardinia  might  be  ufieful 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  but  in  ob< 
taining  assistance  we  ought  to  estimate 
the  benefits  on  either  part,  as  well  what 
we  gave  as  what  was  to  be  given  us.  By 
this  treaty  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  bomd 
only  to  maintain  50,000  men  for  the  de- 
fence o£  his  own  territories.  If  we  had 
expected  any  thing  more  of  him  we  had 
been  miserably  disappointed  ;  for  that  part 
of  France  whioh  was  justly  supposed  to 
have  been  the  most  averse  from  the  pre- 
sent reigning  system  in  Paris^  and  there- 
fore the  most  likely  to  enter  into  pur  views, 
far  from  receiving  any  support  from  the 
king  of  Sardinia*  had  been  lefl  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  what  the  Convention  called 
treason  to  the  repuUic*  Whaly  then,  did 
we  gain  by  this  treaty,  in  stipulation  or 
in  fact  ?  That  the  king  of  Sardinia  should 
keep  up  a  force  to  defend  his  own  territo- 
ries. What  did  we  eogi^  to  perform  ? 
Not  only  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  200,000/.  a 
yeari  in  aid  of  maintaining  this  force,  but 
to  restore  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  all  those 
territories  which  the  French  had  wrested 
fromhiniy  while  we  were  sitting  quietly  by 
and  boasting  of  our  neutrality.  Unless 
we  could  afibrd  to  make  war  for  ever ;  un- 
less we  supposed  ourselves  exempted  from 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs, 
we  might  be  reduced  to  purchase  peace 
by  great  sacrifices  on  our  own  part,  in 
order  to  rodce  good  our  engagements 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  or  to  subject 
ourselves  to  the  reproach  of  breach 
of  faith,  by  making  peace  without  ob« 
taining  the  restoration  of  his  territories. 
One  would  have  thought,  that  for  all  this 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  to  do  some- 
thing of  equal  importance  for  us ;  but  in 
the  treaty  we  looked  for  an  equivalent  in 
vain.  We  were  not  only  to  pay  him  for 
keeping  up  a  force  to  defend  the  territo- 
ries he  had  still  remaining,  but  bound  our- 
selves to  make  peace  without  restoring  to 
him  the  territories  he  had  lost.  For  the 
take  of  argument,  he  would  admit  that  the 
restoration  of  Savoy  to  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia was  necessary  to  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  no  peace  ought  to  be  made 
with  France  but  upon  that  condition. 
Whv  ( vcn  in  this  casei  fetter  ourselves 
with  tu  engagement  which  we  could  not 
possibiy  know  that  we  should  be  able  to 
fulfil  ?  When  the  time  of  treating  for  peace 
came,  with  how  much  niore  Mvantagei 


and  how  nuoh  ootre  hoBoar  te  evinfeber 
should  we  have  said,  '*  The  king  of  Sirii> 
nia  is  not  to  be  of^essed  beowue  k  ii 
weak.  In  i^ll  transaoti^^os  betpe^natiw, 
justice  is  to  be  regarded^ as  w^  as  |>oitr. 
The  resteratiioa  <^  Savoy  is  denaDded  bj 
justice,  and  essential  to  the  future  trfr 
quillity  of.  Europe.  We  shaU  listen  to  h 
propositions  for  peace  of  which  this  ii  not 
a  preliminary,"  With  how  inudi  more  id* 
vantage  and  honour  might  we  thus  kit 
stipulated  for  the  restoration  of  Stroj,  if 
this  miserable  treaty  had  never  bees  nuule. 
We  should  then  have  stood  fonwdastbe 
protectors  of  the  weak,  andthedefeaderi 
of  the  balance  of  power.  Now,  «e  bid 
not  given,  but  sold  our  assistinoe  to  tk 
king  of  Sardinia— an<l  sold  it,  for  vist! 
For  nothing.  Ministers  having  <ioM  this, 
and  the  House  having  saoctiooed  it,  thej 
were  next  to  caU  upon  the  people  of  Eos' 
land  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  26OfX0L  ft 
knew,  that  in  every  w^  to  be  csniedfli 
by  a  confederacy,  we  must  pay  the  veAcr 
powers  whom  we  engaged  la  that  ooafe* 
deracy ;  bat  we  were  not  certaioly  topij 
them  all ;  nor  those  whom  we  did,  f<xd^ 
fending  themselves.  Did^eospp<«)M 
the  present  occasion,  that  the  Juog  o^ 
Sardinia  had  no  inclination  to  defend  w 
own  dominions?  If  we  didjOurnwoej 
should  have  been  asked  for  as  sgnst^Ht 
as  a  stipulation  which  was  toinvolreoss 
difficulties  of  a  thousand  times  more  on* 
sequence  than  the  value  of  our  money.  We 
could  not,  however,  suppose  thatthesif 
of  Sardinia  was  not  inchned  to  defend  bis- 
self,  without  our  paying  for  it.  ^'^*"^' 
therefore,  was  not  a  purcbsse,  forw«M 
not  buy  the  kine  of  Sardinia's  iiiclinat««- 
nor  was  it  a  gift,  for  we,  the  girerf  »■' 
under  an  obligation  to  the  party  tovbsi 
we  gave.  It  might  be  said,  that  thetn^ 
bound  the  king  of  Sardinia  tocontiniieW 
war  as  long  as  we  might  think  fit,  e*o 
after  he  himself  might  wish  to  coododeii 
If  this  was  what  we  had  gained  b?  w 
treaty,  would  not  the  ^^"^•''{yjj^ 
king  of  Sardinia  have  been  more  •'•'^ 
and  far  less  embarrassing?  It  ^m^ 
be  argued,  that  there  was  «»7.<^'""f5?^ 
separate  peace  between  the  ""^^JfJ? 
nia  and  France;  or  that  thekingrfJ>^ 
nia  had  any  prospect  of  fe^^®"^„!w 
and  Savoy,  without  our  assjstsncc.  ""* 
then,  had  we  done  ?  If  the  recoTcn««  * 
his  territories  was  of  more  iniportaBCC 
the  king  of  Sadinia  than  it  codd  be  l»» 
we  had  given  a  subsidy,  wbers  '^^ 
to  have  receired  oDC*-*Haifaottl(lF^ 
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>e  toldy  that  the  treaty  being  concluded 
ly  his  majesty,  the  proper  representative 
»f  the  country  in  all  transactions  with  fo- 
eign  powers,  the  House  could  not  refuse 
o  ratify  it,  without  subjecting  themselves 

0  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of  faith. 
This  doetrme  he  must  peremptorily  deny. 
f  the  House  was  considered  as  bound  to 
nake  good  every  treaty  which  his  ma- 
esty,  bj^  the  advice  of  his  ministers 
night  think  proper  to  conclude,  there  was 

1  complete  surrender  of  the  public  purse 
o  the  executive  power.  Mr.  Fox  con* 
eluded  with  observing,  that  having  thus 
briefly  stated  his  objections  to  the  treaty 
nth  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  other  trea* 
ies,  particularly  that  with  his  Sicilian  ma« 
esty,  were  not  to  be  considered  as  having 
lis  approbation,  because  he  did  not  state 
lis  objections  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Fowys  said,  he  had  been  surprised, 
m  a  former  occasion,  to  hear  the  treaty 
irith  Sardinia  called  unprecedented  and  ini- 
luitous.  The  epithet  «  unprecedented," 
ipplied  by  the  ri^ht  hon  gentleman,  so 
bnd  of  harsh  epithets,  was  now  aban* 
loned.  It  was  natural  for  the  right  hon, 
rentleman,  and  those  who,  like  him,  op- 
)Osed  the  principle  of  the  war,  to  op- 
lose  every  measure  that  could  contribute 
o  its  success.  On  the  contrary  he,  who 
bought  that  our  commerce,  our  constitu- 
ion,  our  liberty,  and  religion,  depended 
m  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
:ould  not  oppose  any  treaty  that  seemed 
ikely  to  render  it  successnil.  To  prove 
:hat  the  treaty  was  not  unprecedented^ 
ie  appealed  to  former  treaties  with  die 
ling  of  Sardinia  and  with  Portugal.  He 
requested  gentlemen  to  recall  to  memory 
iie  construction  of  the  treaty  with  Portu- 
^  upon  the  Spanish  succession,  die 
treaty  with  Savoy  on  the  grand  alliance, 
ind  the  treaty  of  Worms  in  1743.  These 
treaties  had  been  ratified  by  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  at  that  time,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  House  without  any  debate. 
When,  by  the  treaty  of  1704,  we  obtained 
the  accession  of  the  king  of  Sardim'a  to 
the  grand  alliance^  the  war  then  depending 
was  of  the  same  nature  with  that  in  which 
«ve  were  at  present  engaged.  We  were 
fighting  for  our  independence  as  a  nation, 
and  the  tranquillity  and  liberties  of  Europe. 
Compare  the  dangers  with  which  we  were 
threatened  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  14th 
with  those  which  we  had  to  dread  Irom 
the  present  rulers  of  France  ;  men  whom 
he  could  not  dignify  with  the  name  of 
barbarians,  who  were  allied  to  civilised 
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nations  only  by  their  vices.  Compare  our 
present  dangers  with  our  former,  and  see 
how  much  greater  ought  to  be  our  exer- 
tions. So  striking  was  the  difference,  that 
in  the  present  war  of  necessity,  he  would 
say,  Let  ev^y  man  who  can  fuicni«h  mo- 
ney, furnish  money ;  let  every  man  who 
can  furnish  a  shirt,  furnish  a  shirt.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
policy  of  all  nations,  that  in  a  war  of  de- 
fence, assistance  was  to  be  obtained 
wherever  and  however  it  could  be  had ;  and 
that  those  of  whom  we  received  assistance 
were  to  be  assisted  in  return.  Might  we  not, 
then,  in  any  instance,  commute  succours 
in  money  for  succours  in  men  ?  The  suIh 
sidy  granted  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  was 
not  for  his  own  defence  only,  but  for  the 
ffeneral  purposes  of  the  war.  He  held  as 
high  as  any  man  the  right  of  parliament 
to  refuse  supplies ;  but  to  refuse  the  sanc- 
tion of  die  House  to  this  treaty  would  be 
to  loosen  the  bands  of  the  combinatioD 
now  so  fortunately  formed  to  resist  the 
madness  and  anarchy  of  France.  To  dis- 
solve this  combination  might  suit  the  views* 
of  those  who  thought  that  we  had  no  in- 
terest in  what  was  passing  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  thai  the  narrow  channel  by 
wkicdi  we  were  divided  from  it  was  a  suf« 
&)ient  protection. 

Mr.  R^er  said,  that  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  a  profusion  of  epithets  from  the 
right  hon.  ^enderaan  he  did  not  expect  to 
heae  the  epithet  <<  unprecedented  "  applied 
to  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia;  If 
the  right  hon.  gendeman  had  taken  the 
trouble  of  consiming  former  treades,  he 
would  have  found  in  them  every  article 
which  he  stated  as  objeodonable  in  this* 
Treaties  supported  by  the  first  statesman 
thif  country  ever  saw,  or  Europe  ever 
gloried  in,  were  not  to  be  stigmatised  m 
unprecedented  or  tmauitous*  In  every 
war  widi  France,  die  sJlimice  of  the  kin|; 
of  Sardinia  had  been  considered  as  of  the 
utmost  importance*  When  a  nation  like 
France  was  aggrandizing  her  power,  and 
threatening  the  sobvernon  of  every  state> 
there  certainly  was  a  necessity  for  raising 
the  utmost  strength  to  oppose  her  pro- 
gress. The  treaty  was  called  injurious. 
In  what  respect  could  it  deserve  this  epi- 
thet I  Did  not  the  Sardinians  co-operate 
with  us  at  Toulon  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ?  Was  the  capture  of  Toulon  no- 
thing? Was  the  burning  of  the  French 
navy  nothing  f  Did  diey  not  sdll  continue 
to  assist  us  Mt  was  by  the  combination  of 
many  weak  powers  that  stronger  ones  had 
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ever  been  subdued.  He  had  heard  it  6tated> 
that  Sardinia,  so  small  and  so  defence- 
lessy  could  not  avail  us  in  any  instance* 
How !  Were  not  the  Milanese  and  Mont- 
serrat  protected  by  her?  Were  none  of 
her  commodities  to  be  estimated?  Her 
com,  her  wine,  her  olives,  her  fisheries 
and  cattle,  all,  by  her  alliance,  were  ob- 
tained for  the  supply  of  our  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  it  not  of  conse- 
quence to  prevent  the  French  from  ob- 
taining the  rich  supplies  which  they  might 
have  drawn  from  this  quarter  P  The  treaty 
had  been  called  the  purchase  of  an  incli- 
nation to  defend  her  own  territories.  True 
it  was  so.  But  although  Sardinia  had  the 
inclination  to  defend  her  territories,  she 
assuredly  had  not  the  power,  and  there- 
fore our  assistance  became  necessary. 
Sardinia,  m  1703,  stipulated  to  raise 
45,000  men  for  the  sum  of  200,00tf  .  where- 
as she  now  raised  50,000  for  the  same 
^um.  At  that  time  the  other  allied  powers 
had  likewise  paid  subsidies,  all  of  which 
were  purposely  and  solely  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  Sardinian  territories,  and 
surely  if  at  any  period  the  defence  of 
these  territories  was  necessary,  it  was 
more  particdariy  so  at  present.  With 
respect  to  the  stipulation,  that  peace 
should  not  be  concluded,  without  the  res- 
toration of  all  the  territories  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  it  was  the  practice  in 
every  such  treaty.  If  we  were  not  bound 
by  treaty,  we  should  be  bound  by  policy, 
to  prevent  France  from  multiplying  her 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean  by  k^ping 
possession  of  ViUe  Franche  and  Nice,  u 
we  should  bring  France  to  negociate  for 
^eace  with  a  government,  considering, 
Itself  under  obligations  to  the  combined 
powers;  or  if  we  should  compel  the  pre- 
jsent  anarchy  of  France  to  sue  for  peace, 
would  not  Nice  and  Savoy  in  either  case 
be  restored?  If  unfortunately  we  should 
be  obliged  to  treat  on  other  terms,  then 
all  security  for  the  balance  of  power,  all 
security  for  our  own  tranquillity  jnust  va- 
nish ;  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
king  of  Sardinia  would  not  desire  ^e  con- 
tmuance  of  the  war.  Whether,  therefore, 
we  were  successful  or  unsuccessful,  our 
stipulations  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  could 
not  militate  against  our  interests* 

Mr.  Grey  said,  that  in  no  question  of 
giving  energy  to  the  operations  of  war  had 
his  right  hen.  friend,  or  those  who  acted 
with  ^  him,  given  any  opposition.  The 
question  now  to  be  debated  was,  «  Is  this 
a  treaty  calculated  to  give  energy  to  the 


war?"  the  epithet,  **  unprecedented"  im 
right  hon.  friend  had  never  used,  or  had 
used  it  only  to  say  that  he  hardly  knev 
any  thing  that  could  be  called  lmpreo^ 
dented.    But  if  his  right  hon.  friend  kd 
used  that  epithet,  he  must  hear  idbij 
more  circumstances  than   had  yet  bea 
stated  before  he  could  think  tluii  it  did 
not  api>ly,  as  well  as  the  efNthets  *^  abnri 
and  miquitous."     To  prove  any  re^s- 
blance  in  point  of  precedent  between  tba 
and  former  treaties,  it  iKbst   be  proved 
that  they  were  concluded  under  arcane 
stances  nearly  similar.      All    the  vga* 
ments  of  eentlemen  on  the  other  ade  hsd 
proceeded  on  the  presumption  that  they 
were  so.    At  the  time  o£  <x>nclading  ooe 
of  the  treaties  referred  to,  inatead  o?fiDd« 
ing  the  king  of  Sardinia  actually  ei^^ 
in  war  with  France,  andjpait  ofhistemift- 
ries  taken  from  him,  we  found  him  the  aOf 
of  France,  and  gavehim  the  terms  stipalaied 
in  that  trei^asthepriceofbreaidnghisaUi- 
ance  with  france  and  taking  part  with  ss. 
In  de&ult  of  other  arguments,  the  &voarite 
topic  was  resorted  to,  which,  as  had  bees 
justly  said,  made  men's  passions  instroct 
their  reason ;  and  the  House  was  told  durt 
the  anarchy  of  France  was  more  daageffoes 
than  the  aim>itiiHi  of  Louis  14tfa.  Whatint 
the  nature  of  our  contest  with  that  mo- 
narch?  A  contest  for  our  constttutiiie. 
and  our  liberty ;  for  the  independence  ^ 
ey&ry  state  in  Europe.    What  morecodd 
our  contest  be  now?  At  the  time  of  cos- 
eluding  Uie  treaty  of  Worms,  the  kiD|  of 
Sardima  was  engaged  in  war,    and  Imi 
lost  part  of  his  dominions.    To  that  tieatv, 
however,  the  queen  of  Hungary  our  allj 
was  a  party.    Did  it  appear  that  our  pre> 
sent  allies  were  parties  to  the   presefi: 
treaty  ?  If  the  precedent  were  as  apt  ti 
gentlemen  could  desire,  did  it  follow  iJtai 
a  bad  treaty  concluded  then  would  justifr 
the  conclusion  of  a  bad  treaty  now  ?  He 
admitted  that  Savoy  ought  to  be  reo 
vered  for  the  king  of  Saraiaia.     But  tbk 
ought  to  be  made  a  general  object »  the 
confederacy  against  France,  as  was  done 
b^  the  treaty  of  Worms.    Ihe  other  coca- 
bmed  powers  might  have  concurred  with 
us  in  this  object ;  but  this  did  not  appear 
by  any  information  of  which  the  House 
was  in  possession,  and  until  he  was  as- 
sured ot  it,  he  must  consider  the  praeni 
treaty  as  iniquitous  and  absurd.     Was  ii 
necessary  to  give  all  that  was  given  br 
the  treaty  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  in- 
duce him  to  join  the  grand  alliance  ?  If  it 
was  necessary,  be  should  still  complaia 
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that  in  giving  it  we  bound  ourselves  down 
to  terms  injurious  to  our  own  interests. 

.  Those  ministers  who  saw  Savoy  taken 
from  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  who  after  it 
was  taken,  boasted  of  their  neutrality, 
and  never  said  a  word  about  recovering  it, 
till  they  had  prevailed  on  the  king  of  Sar- 

;  dinia  to  accept  of  a  subsidy,  coupled  with 
a  stipulation  that  it  shoulcl  be  recovered, 
now  came  to  demand  the  assent  of  the 

'  House  to  their  treaty.    He  did  not  grudge 

'  the  200,000^.  a  year ;  it  mattered  not 
much  whether  the  sum  was  too  great  or 
too  small:  but  he  would  not  agree  to 
take  a  shilling  out  of  the  pockets  of  his 
constituents,  to  make  good  a  treaty  con- 
cluded without  a  due  regard  for  the  bene- 
fits they  were  to  receive  in  return  to  what 

-  they  were  to  pay, 

Mr.  Canning  rose  for  the  first  time. 
He  said,  that  if  he  could  agree  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  in 
considering  the  question  before  the  House 
as  an  insulated  and  independent  question, 
standing  on  its  own  grounds,  and  to  be 
argued  solely  on  its  own  principles,  he 
should  have  sat  by  contented,  while  gen- 
tlemen, more  (qualified  for  such  a  task,  by 
their  opportunities  of  official  information, 
and  by  their  ability  every  way  greater  than 
his,  had  given  their  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  treaty.  He 
should  have  sat  by,  contented  with  what 
had  already  been  said  by  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman below  him  {Mr.  Ryder ^,  who 
had  given  to  all  the  objections  which  had 
yet  been  urged,  an  ample  and  able,  and, 
to  his  mind,  satisfactory  answer. 

But  as  he  did  much  rather  agree  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  spoken  se- 
cond in  the  debate,  that  the  question  now 
agitating,  was  not  to  be  argued  on  the 
narrow  principle  of  mercantile  precision ; 
that  it  was  not  simply  an  accurate  trades- 
n!an-like  inquiry  into  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  bargain  which  he  had  made ; 
an  inquiry  whether  we  had  actually  re- 
ceived a  fair  quid  pro  quo ;  whether  or  not 
we  had  not  been  somewhat  extravagant  in 
our  payment,  and  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
over-reached  in  tlie  transaction ;  but  that  it 
was  a  great  and  important  question,  grow- 
ing out  of,  and  inseparable  from,  a  great, 
connected,  and  comprehensive  system— 
the  system  of  general  union  among  the 
powers  of  Europe,  which  had  for  its  ul- 
timate object  the  preventing  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  French  Sepublic,  and 
the  checking  of  the  principles  by  which 
^hat  aggrandizement  was  sought  to  be 


effectuated;  and  as  upon  the  whole  of  that 
system,  and  upon  tne  treaty  before  the 
House,  as  part  of  that  system,  he  could 
not  conceive  how  any  gentleman  should 
have  found  much,  in  u>rming  their  opi- 
nion ;  so  he  trusted,  that  if  he  attempt- 
ed to  deliver  that  which  he  had  formed, 
he  should  stand  excused  from  the  charge 
of  presumption. 

He  knew  but  two  points,  in  which  the 
propriety  of  this,  or  mdeed  of  any  other 
treaty,  could  be  attacked,  or  need  to  be 
defended.    1st,  It  might  be  argued,  that 
no  such  treaty  ought  to  have  been  made 
at  all*  Sdly,  being  acknowled]ped  to  have 
been  proper  to  be  made,  it  might  be  con- 
tended to  be  more  disadvantageous  than 
any  other  treaty  that  had  ever  been  made 
between  the  same  parties;  and  that  in 
one  of  two  ways,  either  by  showing  that 
we  had  paid  a  greater  price  for  the  alb'- 
ance,  having  only  an  equal  necessity  for  it; 
or  by  showing  that  we  paid  an  equal  price 
for  it,  having  a  less  necessity.    The  ques- 
tion was  thus  to  be  argued  in  two  different 
points  of  view.    It  was  to  be  first  shown 
that  some  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia 
was  proper ;  and  if  that  inquiry  should 
termmate  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  then 
be  his  business  to  contend,  in  the  second 
place,  that  this  treaty  was  equally  advan- 
tageous, as  well  as  beyond  comparison 
more  necessary  than  any  that  had  been 
concluded  between  the  two  states.    The 
discussion   of  the  first  general  question 
was  easy,  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  an  alliance  between  two 
powers  engaged  in  the  same  interest,  pro- 
voked by  the  same  enormities,  and  con- 
tending with  the  same  enemy.    Without 
longer  dwelling  unon  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  he  should  therefore  proceed  to 
the  next  topic  of  investigation. 

The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  preceded 
him  had  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  pre- 
cedents cited  by  the  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House  differed  both  in  their 
nature  and  circumstances  from  the  pre« 
sent  treaty.  This  part  of  the  subject 
had  been  already  so  amply  discussed,  that 
he  would  add  nothing  to  it ;  and  there- 
fore, without  staying  to  examine  the 
validity  of  his  remarks,  he  would  produce 
an  instance  of  an  alliance  with  another 
continental  power,  which  would  bo  fbuad 
to  tally  in  almost  every  particular.  He 
meant  the  subsidy-treaty  with  the  late 
king  of  Prussia  in  1759.  The  objections 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox) 
had  brought  against  the  present  treaty; 
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the  pointo,  wherein  he  fllaled  it  to  differ 
for  the  worse,  from  every  other  treaty, 
which  we  had  even  formed  with  the  same, 
or  any  other  power,  were  these:  that 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  the  time  of  our 
giving  him  the  subsidy,  wis  actually  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  France ;  and  that 
there  was  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  us 
to  have  subsidized  him,  to  make  him  go 
to  war ;  that  the  only  conditioD  that  we 
expected  from  him  in  return  for  our  sid>- 
«idy  was,  the  defence  of  his  own  dont- 
nions ;  and  that  for  this,  in  addition  to 
the  subsidy,  we  guaranteed  to  him  not 
the  possession  only  of  that  part  of  his 
ilominions  of  which  he  was  still  possessed, 
but  the  restitution  of  Savoy,  the  po8se»- 
«ion  of  which  had  actually  beea  taken 
from  him.  With  every  one  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, does  the  circumstances  of 
the  subsidy-treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia 
in  1758  exactly  tally.  The  king  of  Prussia 
was  then  in  a  state  of  actual  war  with  all 
the  great  coottnental  powers:  he  was 
ACtuallv  out  of  possession  of  considend>le 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  nearly  over- 
whelmed, by  the  immense  force  employed 
against  him.  And  did  diis  country  treat 
him  as  the  right  hon*  ffentleman  would 
now  wish  us  to  treat  the  king  of  Sardinia? 
No !  it  was  precisdy  on  these  principles 
stated  clearly  and  at  large  in  the  pream- 
ble  of  that  subsidy,  because  he  was  op* 
pressed  by  powernil  enemies,  because  he 
was  out  of  possession  of  part  of  his  do- 
tainions,  and  because  he  was  so  exhausted 
as  to  be  incapaUe  by  himself  of  ddfending 
the  remainder,  that  we  were  induced  to 
aid  him ;  an  annual  subsidy  of  670,000/. 
was  cheerfislly  and  unanunouiriy  voted 
him;  wsBB  carried  triumphantly  through 
tioLt  House,  With  the  loudest  Approbation 
i)f  the  country. 

And  to  him  too,  as  now  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  we  guaranteed  die  r^tititcion  of 
those  doauniom,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived.  Tlie  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween diese  two  cases  lay  only  in  this: 
tiiat  the  subsidy  granted  to  the  king  of 
Pnisski  was  400,000^  larger  than  that  now 
granted  to  the  king  of  Saidiaia ;  and  that 
the  necessity  for  subsidiang  the  king  of 
Sardiotanow,  was  {in  his  mind  at  least) 
ten  thousand  times  more  urgent  than 
that  &r  granting  the  subaid}r  to  the  king 
Af  Prussia.  For,  on  what  prittci|iJe  coald 
that  vote  be  justified  to  dw  people,  who 
were  to  pay  it  ?  On  the  wish  which  the 
then  serrantsof  the  crown  entertained  to 
preserve  the  baipDoe  of  power  in  Buope. 
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But  how  OHich'stronj^  were  thie  reaaons 
which  the  ministry  of  this  day  might  urge 
in  defence  of  the  present  measure !  Th^ 
might  with  confidence  tell  the  nation,  «e 
require  this  money,  not  to  support  a  |He- 
carious  or  ideal  balance  of  power,  Irat  to 
enable  us  to  defend  your  govenunent, 
your  property,  and  your  Uvea*  against  an 
enemy  wno  is  waging  a  war  for  your  utter 
extermination!  A  nation  already  too 
powerfol,  had,  by  what  some  were  pleased 
to  oill  a  politicai  regeneratioa*  attained 
to  a  degree  of  stength  which  thtaatened 
the  subversion  of  all  the  existing  fbcau  of 
social  union.  To  avert  this  cataitroplie, 
the  accession  of  Sardinia  b  requisite ;  and 
^e  can  give  efiectual  aid  in  so  doing.  A 
noble  lord  (Wjrcomb)  had,  oa  the  first 
ni^ht  of  the  session,  avowed,  that  he  coo« 
cetved  the  opinions  and  practices  now 
prevalent  in  Fiance  to  be  the  be^;innBig 
of  a  new  system  of  political  principles 
and  conduct  throughout  Europe.  If  it 
were,  indeed,  true,  that  old  princi|^ 
were  giving  way  so  fiut,  Mr*  Canning 
said«  he  confessed  that  the  notion  of  the 
balance  of  power,  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  have  been  so  very  clearly  ex^ained, 
or  so  generally  WMterstood,  as  tliat  the 
people  of  Enffland  would  cling  hf  it  after 
abandoning  all  their  other  prejmfioes  and 
prepossessions;  or  that  the  poorpeasastfry, 
who  had  been  rejHvsented  that  night  as 
having  their  hard-earned  pittance  cmelly 
wrung  from  diem,  to  furnish  the  subsidy 
for  the  king  of  Sardinia,  would  be  better 
pleased  to  part  with  it  for  the  support  of 
the  balance  of  power,  than  in  aid  of  aa 
ally,  engitf ed  in  common  with  thoiiiacJics 
for  the  safety,  tlie  laws,  the  rdigk»»  and 
the  liberty  of  mankind.  He  could  not^ 
therefore,  conceive  on  what  principfe  any 
gentleman  could  argue  the  present  tftatv 
to  be  disadvantageous,  in  compmson  wita 
that  of  1756-9,  unless,  indeed,  it  were, 
that,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  sf 
gentlemen  opposite  that  the  ean  of  Tarw 
mouth  disduurged  his  embassv  to  theosort 
of  Prussia,  so  much  better  for  bdng  an* 
paid,  so  they  ini|;ht  possibly  dunk  that 
the  kk^  of  Sardinia  woidd  fight  better 
if  we  refused  to  pay  him. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
(and  here  he  begged  to  be  unihistawl, 
mat  when  he  presumed  to  notice  such 
arguments  as  he  thought  excepdonahki 
w»Dn  thercame  even  from  sadi  aodio- 
lity,  he  did  not  do  so  with  any  intantaon 
of  behaving  to  tint  right  hen.  genthsnan 
in  any  other  manner  r'aa  «idi  at :  '  ' 
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i^vincey  what  he  really  felt,  the  sincerest 
idmiration  for  liia  talents*  and  respect 
md  esteem  for  his  person) — that  right 
ion.  gentleman  did  indeed  seem  to  enter- 
al n  some  such  opinion;  for  he  had  ar* 
j^ued  almost  as  if  he  thought  that  the 
subsidy  was  a  drawback  upon  the  exer- 
ions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  that  he  had 
>een  well  enough  disposed  at  first,  both 
>y  interest  and  inclination,  to  carry  on 
he  war  with  vigour ;  but  that,  impose 
ipon  him  a  subsidy,  and  all  his  vigour 
ivas  instantly  overwhelmed  and  extin- 
guished. Nay,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
vent  still  farther,  and  proposed  that  the 
<ing  of  Sardinia,  not  only  should  have 
-cceived  nothing  at  our  hands,  but  that 
>ecau8e  he  happens  to  be  the  sovereign 
)f  a  territory  whose  revenues  are  insuffi- 
cient to  support  an  adequate  military 
brcc,  we  who  are  wealthy  ought  to  ia« 
sist  upon  his  subsidizing  us;  that  he 
should  not  only  fight  on  by  himself,  but 
pay  us  for  looking  at  him.  Till  he  could 
subscribe  to  this  doctrine,  he  should  con- 
tinue to  think  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  king  of  Sardinia  had 
stood,  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  we 
should  assist  him ;  and  that  our  assistance 
had  not  been  afforded  to  him  in  a  more 
ample  manner,  than  the  necessity  re* 
quired. 

With  regard  to  the  question  which  he 
had  at  first  passed  over,  the  objections  to 
the  treaty  in  tato^  as  if  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  made,  all  these  objections 
would  ultimately  resolve  tJiemselvcs  into 
such  as  bad  been  urged  against  the  war 
in  general.  As  he  had  not  yet  enjoyed 
any  opportunity  of  declaring  his  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject,  he  would,  if  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  the  House,  olier 
a  few  remarks  upon  it  before  he  sat  down, 
conceiving  it  to  be  natural  and  necessary 
that  he  should  declare  his  reasons  for  ap- 
proving the  commencement  of  a  war 
which  he  was  supporting  in  detail,  and 
of  will  eh  he  applauded  the  continuance 
and  vigorous  prosecution. 

The  war  then  he  could  not  consider  in 
any  other  light,  than  as  a  war  into  which 
we  had  been  forced  by  unprovoked  ae* 
gressions  on  the  pert  of'^France,  sor  could 
he  see,  as  some  gtndemen  were  disposed 
to  do,  that  these  aggressions  were  the 
less  fo  be  resisted  and  repdled,  on  ac- 
count of  the  principles  by  which  they 
were  justified.  Dbtinctions,  indeed,  had 
been  taken  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  liouse^  between  tiK  progcesi 


of  the  arms  of  France  and  the  progress  of 
her  principles.  The  progress  of  her  arms, 
it  was  admitted,  it  had  been,  and  would 
always  be,  our  right  and  our  policy  to 
oppose ;  but  we  need  not,  and  we  ought 
not,  it  seems,  to  go  to  war  against  her 
principles.  He  for  his  part,  could  not  see 
such  nice  distinctions.  Admitting  that 
the  aggrandizement  and  aggression  of 
France,  must  naturally  be  the  objects  of 
our  jealousy  and  resistance,  he  could  not 
understand  that  they  became  less  so,  in 
proportion  as  they  were  accompanied 
and  promoted  by  principles  destructive 
of  civil  society ;  he  could  conceive  no 
reason  why  the  sword,  which,  if  it  had 
been  attempted  to  be  drawn  by  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  France,  would  have  been  re* 
presented  as  threatening  our  prosperity, 
our  rights,  our  very  existence,  might  be 
wield^  with  tenfold  force  by  the  arm  of 
republicanism ;  might  be  pointed  even  at 
our  breasts,  without  endangering  our 
safety  or  our  honour. 

But  not  only  is  this  a  War  against  prin* 
ciples,  but  against  the  very  best  of  i>rin- 
ciples,  a  war  against  freedom.  This  is 
loudly  and  confidently  asserted,  and  is  to 
be  proved,  we  are  told,  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  ministers  having  neglected  to 
interfere  concerning  the  partition  of  Po- 
land. Had  not  ministers  been  actuated 
by  a  hatred  of  liberty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  restrained  by  a  love  of  despotism  on 
the  other,  they  could  never  have  chosen 
to  make  war  against  France,  rather  than 
against  the  powers  who  had  partitioned 
Poland.  The  authors  of  this  assertion 
affected  to  disregard,  or  disdiMned  to  con- 
sider, the  comparative  distance  of  France 
or  Poland,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  countries  to  us,  the  strength  of  the 
confederacy  by  which  the  latter  was  op- 
pressed, and  every  other  circumstance 
which  should  guide  the  discretion  or  re- 
gulate the  conduct  of  every  sober  politi- 
cian. 

Well,  he  would  put  all  these  considera- 
tions out  of  the  question,  he  would  not 
urge  the  obvious  absurdity  of  going^  in 
search  of  distant  dangers,  and  overlooking 
that  which  knocked  at  our  door;  he 
would  say  nothing  of  the  comparative 
disadvantages  of  going  to  war  against 
Austria,  Prussia,  imd  Kussia,  without  an 
ally,  and  the  going  to  war  against  France, 
with  all  those  mighty  powers  to  aid  us ; 
he  would  even  forego  the  use  of  the  argu^ 
ment  to  which  he  had  before  adverted, 
the  di&mit  dagseea  of  urgency  and  of 
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popularity  which  there  must  always  be 
between  a  war,  such  as  that  for  Poland 
would  have  been,  for  the  sake  of  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  and  one  like  that  in  which 
we  are  engaged  with  France,  for  our  own 
defence  and  preservation.  He  would  pass 
over  all  this ;  he  would  admit,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  there  was  equal  necessity, 
equal  call,  for  our  exertions  in  both  cases; 
and  then  he  would  put  the  argument 
simply  and  solely  on  this  ground :  if  there 
be  two  powers,  who  have  equally  offended 
you,  and  from  whom  by  war  or  by  nego- 
ciation,  you  must  seek  redress ;  if  one  of 
those  powers,  however  in  other  respects 
odious  and  wicked  in  your  eyes,  cannot 
however  be  denied  to  have  settled  a  re- 
sponsible government,  with  which  a  nego- 
ciation  may  be  easily  and  prudently  car- 
ried on--while,  in  the  other,  however 
otherwise  amiable  and  admirable,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  such  thing, 
no  safe  or  tangible  means  of  negociation — 
does  it  not  seem  a  most  unaccountable 
perverseness  of  jud^ent,  which  shall 
sajr,  «  Negociate  with  that  party  with 
which  negociation  is  impracticable ;  go  to 
war  with  that  where  negociation  would 
equally  avail ;  ne^ciate  with  France ;  go 
to  war  with  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia.  Take 
the  bond  of  the  beggar,  and  throw  the 
solvent  debtor  into  gaol !  " 

We  had  been  told  that  this  was  a  war, 
into  which  we  had  been  harried  by  cla- 
mour and  prejudice  ;  in  short,  that  it  is  a 
war  of  passion.  If,  by  a  war  of  passion, 
gentlemen  meant,  that  it  was  one  contrary 
to  humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy, 
and  which  owed  its  origin  and  support  to 
the  indulgence  of  some  blameable  pro- 
pen8it3r  in  our  nature,  gentlemen,  in  es- 
tablishing this,  had  undertaken  a  harder 
task  than  they  seemed  to  be  aware  of, 
Thej  must  arraign  nature,  and  confute 
instinct ;  for  they  must  prove  that  self- 
preservation  is  a  passion,  which  it  is  cri- 
minal to  indulge.  But  if  by  war  of  pas- 
sion, gentleman  understood  no  more,  than 
that  in  addition  to  all  the  legitimate  and 
cogent  causes  of  war,  in  addition  to  the 
necessity  of  repelling  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion, of  succouring  our  distressed  allies, 
of  saying  Europe,  of  preserving  ourselves ; 
that  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances in  this  war,  which  engaged 
and  interested  the  best  feelings  and  sensi- 
btlities  of  our  nature ;  in  this  sense  we 
miffht  be  proud  to  own,  that  it  was  fairly 
*K  °^,f^l®^  *  ^ar  of  passion  ;  and  if  from 
that  dignified  character  it  were  to  be  de- 


graded into  a  war  of  ambition  and  ioi^ 
rest,,  it  would  cease  to  have  in  him  a  wsm 
and  zealous  defender. 

An  appeal  is  made  to  our  prodeiKf; 
and  we  are  asked,  with  an  air  of  triuaipk 
What  are  we  to  get  by  this  war?  Bekn 
he  attempted  to  answer  that  qnestioD,  k 
would  take  the  liberty  to  ask,  whether  or 
not  that  question  properly  and  particobrir 
applied  to  a  war,  such  as  we  contend  tl^ 
to  be,  for  our  political  existence;  or  te 
a  war  such  as  we  contend  this  not  to  be. 
a  war  of  aggrandizement  and  specobtin? 
If,  indeed,  ministers  had  cx>me  dovi  to 
that  House,  and  said,  We  have  an  opfoc* 
tunity  of  procuring  great  and  adTisd^ 
ous  acquisitions  for  ue  country ;  we  nay 
wrest  from  France  some  fertile  prorisce, 
or  extort  from  her  some  valuable  farEKfc 
of  her  commerce,  if  you  will  but  soppoit 
us  in  a  war ;  and  if  upon  these  gnwk 
the  House  had  consented  to  support  tlien; 
then  he  granted  the  whole  matter  at  lasst 
between  that  House  and  ministers!  Tbe 
question  which  might  be  most  fririj 
put,  as  conclusive  upon  the  merits  <^  ihe 
war,  would  be,  Well,  what,  after  all,  sre 
we  likely  to  get  by  this  war  ?  But,  in  tlie 
present  case,  it  was  widely  difierent  We 
might  be  proud  to  say,  that  in  this  war, 
that  was  not  the  first  question  that  vt 
asked.  He,  for  one,  should  be  asfaamed 
to  defend  a  war,  in  which  it  was  the  cdj 
question  that  could  be  satisfactorilj  an- 
swered. Yet,  Sir,  let  not  gentlemen  ran 
away  with  the  idea  that  we  have  gained 
nothing.  Sir,  that  we  have  still  a  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  ftmctions  of  this  Hooie 
have  not  been  usurped  by  a  corre^Modiiif 
society,  or  a  Scotch  ConventifKi;  tlat 
instead  of  sitting  debating  here,  whedtst 
or  not  we  shall  subsidize  Uie  king  oi  Sar- 
dinia, we  are  not  rather  employed  in  de- 
vising how  to  raise  a  forced  loan  for  sosae 
proconsular  deputy,  whom  the  banditti  of 
Paris  might  have  sent  to  receive  our  cw- 
tributions ;  Sir,  that  we  sit  here  at  dl— 
These  are  the  fruits  of  the  war. 

But  when  neither  our  reason  nor  our 
prudence  can  be  set  against  the  war,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  alum  our  apprehtt* 
sions.  The  French  are  stated  to  be  an  in- 
vincible people;  inflamed  to  a  degree  of 
madness  witn  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  free- 
dom, there  is  nothing  that  they  will  not 
undertake,  there  is  nothing  that  they  can- 
not accomplish.  He  was  as  ready  as  any 
man  to  allow,  that  the  French  were  enthu- 
siastically animated,  be  it  how  it  may,  to 
a  state  of  absolute  insanity.  He  desired  no 
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>etter  proof  of  their  being  mad)  than  to 
)ee  them  hugging  themselves  is  a  system 
)f  slavery  so  gross  and  grinding  as  their 
)resent,  and  calling  at  the  same  time  aloud 
ipon  all  Europe  to  admire  and  envy  their 
reedom.  But  before  their  plea  of  mad- 
less  could  be  admitted  as  conclusive 
igainst  our  right  to  be  at  war  with  them, 
gentlemen  would  do  well  to  recollect  that 
)f  madness  there  are  several  kinds.  If 
heirs  had  been  a  harmless  idiot  lunacy, 
vhich  had  contented  itself  with  playing 
ts  tricks  and  practising  its  fooleries  at 
lome ;  with  dressing  up  strumpets  in  oak« 
eaves,  and  inventing  nick-names  for  the 
calendar,  he  should  have  been  far  from 
lesiring  to  interrupt  their  innocent  amuse- 
nents;  we  might  have  looked  on  with 
learty  contempt,  indeed,  but  with  a  con- 
empt  not  wholly  unmixed  with  commi- 
eration. 

But  if  there  be  a  madness  of  a  different 
and,  a  moody  mischievous  insanity,  if  not 
contented  with  tearing  and  wounding 
hemselves,  they  proceed  to  exert  their 
innatural  strength  for  the  annoyance  of 
heir  neighbours,  if  not  satisfiSed  with 
ireaving  straws,  and  wearing  fetters  at 
lome,  Uiey  attempt  to  carry  tneir  systems 
ind  their  slaverj'  abroad,  and  to  impose 
hem  on  the  nations  of  Europe ;  it  be- 
comes necessary  then,  that  those  nations 
hould  be  roused  to  resistance ;  such  a 
lisposition  must  for  the  safety  and  peace 
>f  the  world  be  repelled,  and,  if  possible, 
iradicated. 

But,  when  it  is  foimd  that  we  are  not 
o  be  daunted  by  the  effects  of  their  mad- 
less,  we  are  called  upon  to  compassionate 
ts  cause*  It  has  arisen,  as  we  are  told, 
>artly  from  the  oppression  of  tlieir  ancient 
government,  and  partly  from  their  being 
nflamed  and  exasperated  by  the  present 
>owerful  confederacy  forme  clagai  nst  them. 
iVhat,  if  he  were  to  be  attacked  by  an 
ndividual  madman — ^was  it  his  business  to 
>roceed  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin 
>f  his  disease,  before  he  guarded  against 
ts  consequences  ?  And  if  he  found  upon 
examination,  that  there  was  reasonable 
md  just  cause  for  his  running  mad,  if  a 
itander-by  were  to  say  to  him,  "  that 
30or  man  lost  his  wits  from  love,  or  was 
Iriven  out  of  them  by  the  crueltv  of  rela- 
;ions-»if  you  were  to  know  by  what  a  me- 
lancholy train  of  accidents  that  unhappy 
maniac  was  reduced  to  his  present  despe- 
rate condition,  you  woula  be  above  re- 
ustmg  him !  ''—Was  this  sort  of  reasoning 
^0  operate  with  him  against  the  adoption 


of  any  measures  of  self  defence  ?  He  could 
hardly  think  so— nor  could  he  agree  that, 
with  regard  to  the  French  nation,  it 
would  merit  much  more  attention — ^no 
matter  how  they  came  to  be  what  they 
are ;  if  wild  beasts  he  found  them,  as 
against  wild  beasts,  he  must  defend  him- 
self. 

He  did  not  envy  gentlemen  the  task 
which  they  had  imposed  on  themselves  of 
poisoning  the  fair  hopes  of  the  country, 
and  reducing  the  minds  of  the  people, 
otherwise  not  inclined  to  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  successes  of  the  war,  to  a 
state  of  depression  and  despair.  He  did 
not  much  envy  their  industry,  neither,  he 
would  confess,  did  he  much  fear  their 
success.  But  when  gentlemen  had  once 
undertaken  that  ungrateful  task  (for  un- 
pleasing  he  was  sure  it  must  be,  and  no- 
thing but  a  strong  and  imperious  sense 
of  their  duty  could  induce  them  to  under- 
take it  at  all)— When  they  had  once  done 
so,  he  thought  they  were  bound  to  go 
through  with  it*  And  then,  if  all  that  they 
had  said  were  true ;  if  our  situation  was  in- 
deed as  deplorable  as  they  represented  it 
—if  we  had  failed  in  all  our  plans— and 
been  ba£9edin  every  exertion— if  such  had 
been  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  misfor- 
tunes, that  we  had  neither  satisfaction  iu 
what  is  past,  nor^resources  for  the  present, 
nor  hopes  for  the  future— and  if  for  all 
these  reasons,  it  is  become  necessary,  as 
they  state,  to  sue  for  peace— let  not  gen- 
tlemen stop  here — let  them  finish  the  pic- 
ture— let  them  show  us  the  extent  of  our 
calamities — and  describe  ail  the  horrors  of 
our  situation.  \^  for  these  reasons,  peace 
must  be  asked,  let  them  tell  us,  for  these 
same  reasons,  what  sort  of  a  peace  we  are 
likely  to  obtain.  It  would  n^t  be  a  com- 
mon peace,  to  be  obtained  by  common 
concessions,  or  preserved  by  common  se- 
curit}'.  On  our  part,  for  our  own  security, 
we  must  insist  on  the  disbanding  of  the 
great  standing  army  which  was  tlie  instru- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  government  of 
our  enemy;  and  could  it  be  thought  that 
the  potent  Republic,  which  had,  according 
to  some  gentlemen  baffled  all  our  schemes, 
and  withstood  all  our  efforts,  would  sub- 
mit to  so  degrading  and  humiliating  a  con- 
cession ?  Our  only  reliance  then  must  be 
on  the  public  faith  and  responsibility  of 
the  present  rulers  of  France— men,  wnose 
characters  were  so  familiar  to  that  House, 
that  he  should  not  thiiik  it  worth  while  to 
ddii)eate  them— but  he  would  ask  gentle- 
meO|  whether  or  not  they  Recollected  an 
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argument,  which  some  of  them  had  brought 
forward  on  a  former  night— *that  it  was  by 
the  distraction  of  that  unhappy  country 
within,  and  the  pressure  of  nostile  force 
from  without,  oiat  these  monsters  had 
been  raised  to  power ;  and  if  they  atowed 
that  Argument,  he  would  fieirther  ask,  whe* 
ther  they  must  not  acknowledge  that  their 
power  would  cease  with  the  cessation  of 
the  cause  that  produced  it^-that  those 
causes  would  cease  with  the  war— and 
that  the  very  act  of  making  peace  tliere* 
fore  on  the  responsibility  of  the  present 
rulers  of  France^  would,  by  destroying 
their  power,  destroy  the  only  security  of 
its  continuance  ?  So  much  forour  security 
and  on  the  other  hand*— what  terms  could 
we  oSer  ?  In  vain  might  we  propose  all  the 
usual  securities  of  pacification  on  our  pait 
.—the  recalling  our  troops-*the  dismant« 
ling  our  navy— the  cession  of  the  islands 
ana  provinces  which  we  may  have  taken-.-* 
die  abandonment  of  our  allies,  and  the 
relinquishment  of  this  same  Savoy,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  the  answer 
of  France  would  be  ^*  No—- that  is  not 
enough  from  you«*-it  is  idle  mockery  to 
talk  of  those  things  as  pledges  for  your 
peaceable  disposition  towards  us.  It  is 
not  enough,  that  you  relinquish  all  that 
you  have  gained,  or  indemnify  us  for  all 
ve  have  expended,  that  you  expose  your 
commerce  to  our  rapine,  and  your  coasts 
to  our  invasion.  You  have  among  you 
what  must  keep  alive  an  eternal  disposi*- 
tion  to  enmity  against  us,  and  a  power 
that  will  give  effect  to  disposition,  you 
hare  your  constitution,  surrender  us  tnat. 
It  is  against  that,  that  we  originally  de*- 
dared  war,  by  the  submission  of  that 
alone  can  the  war  be  determined.  We 
ask  no  mote  of  you,  our  enemies,  as  a 
pledge  of  peace,  than  we  have  before 
demanded  of  our  friends,  the  Belgfians,  as 
a  memm-ial  of  amity.  But,  while  your 
Goiutittttion  remains,  whatever  other  show 
oi  friendship  you  ma;y  hold  out  to  us,  never 
can  true  recondlement  grow  between  seo- 
timeiUs  and* systems  so  opposite— while 
that  continues  to  give  vigour  to  your  go- 
.vernment,  and  generosity  to  your  people, 
never  can  you  sit  tamely  by,  spectators  of 
the  fantastic  pranks  whidi  we  mean  to 
ploy  throughout  Europe*" 

But  neither  did  it  appear  to  him,  that 
the  call  for  peace  was  so  pressing  and  im« 
ffiediate.  He  had  heard  it  asserted,  in- 
deed, thait  tAie  people  were  awakening 
ij-om  what  was  called  their  delusion,  and 
were  becoote  damorous  for  the  speedy 


conclusion  of  the  war.  He  had  hevd  t 
asserted  on  a  former  night,  tlitt  m 
among  those  gentlemen  who  supfxut^ 
ministers  in  that  House,  there  ws  w: 
one  who  would  stand  up  to  say,  that  k 
his  heart  he  was  satisfied  with  theprdsec 
tion  of  the  war.  He,  for  his  part  coai 
not  boast  of  such  various  and  exteosiT: 
communications  out  of  doors,  as  m] 
gentlemen  might  have— «nor  had  he  U; 
enough  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  io  tk 
House,  to  be  able  to  judge  by  snj  otk 
criterion  than  its  votes,  of  the  toacbd 
temper  of  its  inclinations.  But  as  6r  £ 
his  own  limited  communication  asd  sbvt 
experience  enabled  him  to  speak  to  tiiii 
pomt,  he  could  fairly  say— I  come  &« 
among  the  people,  whom  I  hare  Idt,  bx 
disheartened  and  desponding.  anxio(&i> 
deed,  as  which  of  us  is  not?  forthebappy 
and  honourable  termination  of  the  wsr- 
but  resolved  to  persevere  with  Tigoar,u 
a  termination,  such  as  they  approve,  uc^ 
disgraceful,  nor  calamitous,  shall  be  i^ 
tained.  I  come  among  the  represeotati^^ 
of  the  people,  whom  I  find  as  thfj  oif  • 
to  be,  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  thf; 
constituents,  to  continue  to  prosecate»A' 
firmness  a  war,  which  they  began  throu^; 
necessity,  suppordog  it  with  unreaiC* 
ardour,  and  sanctioning  it  withuDexsmp 
majorities. 

For  all  these  reasons,  because  becs' 
ceivedthewar,  of  which  this  treaty  »fe 
a  natural  and  necessary  part,  to  have  «• 
gun  in  necessity,  and  to  be  cootipoeda 
justice ;  because  he  could  not  thiokftai 
in  its  progi^s  it  had  been  so  deplowit 
and  disgracefully  unsuccessful  ^.^ 
gentlemen  wa-e  willing  to  represent  it  > 
cause  he  did  not  see  how  our  acqui^tio^ 
in  the  West  Indies  could  fairly  be  si^ 
as  a  loss,  because  he  did  not  ««'Jf 
our  conquesU  in  tlie  East  co^^  PjT?. 
be  characteriaed  as  disgraces  anddeKSB. 
because  he  did  no^ see,  how  ^^°^ 
(tion  of  the  maritime  force  of  f>^f^^^ 
maritime  rival,  could  reasonably  ^  ^' 
iated  as  a  fatal  Wow  to  our  cooB«fC» 
and  naval  superiority;  but,  ^*^**"*^ 
jdid  in  his  heart  believe  the  vtrf  «^^ 
jof  all  these  pcopositions  tobetnie: 
cause,  to  conduct  the  war  to  aso^f^ 
and  glorious  termination,  he  .^^y 
<hat  the  system  of  alliances,  whi^  ^ 


formed,shouldbe8crupulouslyinaifl»j? 

iU^  f't -1 1 J  «- r«:-.*«;f»«<J.  not  »'''? 

with 


that  tliey  should  be nuuntaioed,  nol«^ 
with  those  powers,  which  were  »  "^ 
selves  8tr<Mg  enough  to  f^^^JZ, 


adequate  to  the  j^ssistauce 


which  twJ 
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might  receive  from  U8— but  that  if  there 
appeared  in  any  of  the  allied  powers  a 
want  of  abilitj  to  perform  such  a  part,  if 
there  appeared  to  be  weakness  in  their 
cpunseis,  or  slackness  in  their  spirit,  or 
inadequacy  in  their  force;  that  they  ought 
to  denve  from  us  the  ability  which  tney 
"vranted,  they  ought  to  be  counselled  by 
our  wisdom,  and  animated  with  our  ardour, 
and  recruited  with  our  strength ;  because, 
among  all  the  allied  powers,  he  knew  none 
to  whom  it  was  more  necessary  that  such 
support  should  be  liberally  furnished  than 
to  tiie  king  of  Sardinia,  he  should  chear- 
fully  give  his  vote  for  referrmg  the  treaty 
to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Stanley  after  paying  a  compliment 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  last,  said,  he  rose,  as  a  country 
gentleman,  to  hint  at  their  sentiments 
and  to  state  his  own.  He  approved  of 
the  treaty,  and  should  have  done  so  if  the 
subsidy  had  been  doubled.  He  approved 
of  the  war,  but  thought  it  had  not  been 
conducted  with  sufficient  vigour.  He  en- 
treated the  minister  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  several  departments  of  office 
under  him.  If  ever  an  honourable  and 
disinterested  support  was  given  to  any 
minister,  it  had  been  given  to  the  chan- 
^cellor  of  the  exchequer  for  the  last  four 
years.  Let  him  show  himself  worthy  of 
that  support :  let  him  show  himself  the 
son  of  Chatham.  Peace  he  thought  at 
present  impossible,  because  we  were  en- 
gaged with  enemies  who  envied  us  our 
(M>nstitution,  our  religion,  our  liberty,  our 
property,  and  every  thins  we  possessed. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  in  explanation,  that  al- 
though he  had  never  applied  the  epithet 
unprecedented  to  the  treaty,  he  had  no 
objection  to  adopt  it,  unless  some  pre- 
cedent could  be  adduced  more  in  point 
than  any  he  had  yet  heard.  When  the 
treaty  of  Worms  was  concluded,  the  king 
of  Sardinia  was  literally  balancing  be- 
tween the  two  contending  parties,  and  the 
terms  agreed  upon  were  the  price  o£  his 
declaring  for  us.  The  other  treaty  was 
also  equally  dissimilar  from  the  present : 
by  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  we  gave  every 
thing  to  receive  nothing ;  and  bound  our- 
selves by  stipulations,  the  consequences 
of  which  might  prove  highly  injurious  to 
our  interests. — The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Army 
Estimates.'^  Feb.  S.  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
Army  Estimates, 
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The  Secretary  at  War  observed,  that 
he  should  state  what  exertions  had  bean 
made  in  the  present  campaign,  and  what 
the  result  of  the  comparison  of  those  ex- 
ertions was  with  the  exertions  that  had 
been  made  in  former  wars.  Gentlemen 
would  recollect,  how  little  prepared 
this  country  was,  at  the  breakins  out  of 
the  war,  to  enter  into  it ;  for  mis  a  de- 
gree of  allowance  ousht  necessarily  to  be 
made.  He  should  first  state  what  Una 
country  had  done  in  former  wars.  In 
1756,  1760,  1761,  1762,  and  1774?,  the 
number  of  effective  forces  that  had  been 
raised,  did  not,  taking  any  one  year,  ex- 
ceed 22,000  men.  He  should  next  state, 
the  consequence  of  the  exertions  that  had 
been  made  during  the  first  year  of  the 

!)resent  caropaien.  The  total  of  the  in* 
an  try  and  cavury  during  the  year  1793^ 
amounted  to  37,169  men :  from  this  he 
would  deduct  the  Fencibles  that  had  been 
raised  in  North  Britain;  the  amount 
would  then  be  32,000  men.  Thus  it  turned 
out,  that  10,000  more  had  been  raised  in 
the  course  of  the  last,  than  in  any  former 
year.  He  then  moved,  <<  that  a  number 
of  land  forces,  including  3882  invaltdsy 
amounting  to  60,244*  effective  men,  be 
employed  for  the  year  1794'." 

Mr:  Htusey  said,  he  was  almost  ashamed 
to  look  at  this  augmentation  of  our  mili- 
tary force,  because  he  was  afraid  we 
should  never  be  gainers  by  it.  He  had 
declared  himself,  on  a  former  night,  an 
advocate  for  the  augmentation  of  our 
navy,  because  he  knew  that  they  would 
be  of  more  real  use  to  this  country  than 
an  augmentation  such  as  this,  ten  times 
over.  He  wished  the  minister  had  stated 
some  inducement  to  the  House  for  what 
was  now  asked ;  for  he  confessed  that  he 
could  not  make  up  in  his  mind  what  we 
could  gain  by  this  augmentation  of  our 
military  force.  We  should  only  plunge 
ourselves  deeper  and  deeper  into  cala- 
mity. 

Major  Maitland  said,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  vote  for  the  resolution,  but  upon 
very  differeilt  views  from  those  who  ap- 
proved what  had  been  done  during  the 
campaign.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
more  troops  had  been  raised  during  the 
present  war  than  on  former  occasions; 
but  if  levy  money  to  a  greater  amount 
was  expended  upon  the  present  than  any 
former  occasion,  there  certainly  was  an 
end  of  that  superior  merit  in  raising  them 
which  was  claimed.  Would  the  hon. 
secretary  state  the  efiects  produced  by 
C*QJ 
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these  boasted  exertions ;  the  object  pro- 
posed b^  them ;  how  they  were  to  be  ap^ 
plied  for  the  purpose  of  conqusring  that 
public  opinioDi  against  which  we  were 
vainly  waging  war  i  He  would  be  iinder- 
stoody  in  deprecating  the  events  of  the 
war^  as  laying  the-blmne  of  our  repeated 
failures  at  the  door  of  ministers  only.  It 
had  been  stated  o»  a  former  night,  that 
die  means  of  this  country  were  as  yet  bo 
•mall  as  not  to  enable  them  to  attempt 
gfieat  things,  or  produce  the  necessary 
eflbct.  If  our  means  had  been  hitherto 
small,  they  should  have  been  applied  to 
proportionate  objects.  At  present  he 
codlned  his  observations  strictly  to  those 
operations  carried  on  by  British  troops, 
acting  under  British  generals)  upon  every 
one  of  which  he  contended,  that  where 
we  should  have  looked  for  honour,  we 
had  reaped  nothing  but  dishonour.  Here 
he  took  a  review  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  late  campaign.  The  success  that 
followed  the  embarkation  of  the  guards 
for  Holland,  by  the  relief  of  Williamstadt, 
was  by  bo  means  to  be  attributed  to  any 
wisdom  or  foresight  of  ministers,  because 
that  being  merely  a  defensive  measure, 
no  previous  plan  could  possibly  be  adopt- 
ed to  insure  success.  The  first  place, 
#here  they  could  possibly  reap  any  merit 
irom  the  operations  of  our  troops  was, 
irhen  they  appeared  before  Valenciennes ; 
there  the  troops  had  acquired  that  eclat 
they  always  justly  merited ;  but  then  it 
was  because  thev  acted  conjunctly  with 
the  great  armed  force  of  our  allies.  When 
however,  they  came  to  separate  from  that 
force,  when  they  came  before  Dunkirk, 
the  consequence  was  disgrace;  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  entire 
secies  of  disasters  that  followed  during 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  campaign,  to 
the  resdution  of  separating  the  armies 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  that  un- 
fortunate siege.  How  far,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  siege  was  undertaken  by  the 
gallant  and  illustrious  general,  who  com- 
manded the  British  troops,  upon  his  own 
suggestion,  or  by  the  interference  of  mi- 
nisters at  home,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  state ;  but  this  he  would  assert,  that 
the  inadequate  means  for  carrying  it  into 
execution  were  the  causes  of  its  failure  ; 
and  that  these  were  produced  bv  neglect 
at  home  he  had  little  doubt.  The  army, 
general  and  all,  found  themselves  deserted 
wnere  thev  looked  for  support,  and  when 
they  saiv  this»  they  felt  themselves  intimi- 
dated, aad^  obliged  to  retire.    He  was  the 
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ntore  earnest  in  mrtttog  this,  beea»aehe 
was  well  convinced  BOW  deairable»  sod  at 
the  same  time  how  attaiiMible,  the  p^seses- 
sion  of  Dunldrk  was,  from  ita  vicuiicy  ta 
this   county.     It  had  been   stated  by 
admiral  M' wide,  that  the  petty  gun-boats 
annoyed  our  troops  upon  that  eccBskwi 
considerably ;    and  to  them  likewise  we 
owed  the  loss  of  one  of  the  first  offcen 
that  graced  the    British   aame,  CeioDel 
Mimcrieff ;  it  was  also  notorious  diat  the 
battering  cannon  necessary  for  carrriog 
on  the  siege,  did  not  arrive  there  in  Ibbb. 
If  then,  such  neglects  as  these  occoired, 
no  wonder  that  failure  was  the  inevitable 
consequence.    If  the  failure  was  impota* 
ble  to  neglect  at  home,  would  itbe  denkd 
that  ministers  were  to  blame  ?  If  no  mck 
neglect  really  did  exist,  and  the  duke  of 
York  had  not  done  his  duty,  then  aasa- 
redly  the  blame  must  lie  at  his  door.    It 
all  events,  he  trusted  that  a  strict  inqain 
would  take  place  into  the  facts  of  the  case, 
that  wherever  culpability  should-  be  foond 
there  public  censure  might  attach  itaelC— 
The  next  object  that  demanded  atteiitioo« 
was  the  business  of  Toulon.    The  soocsm 
attendant  on  our  arms  at  this  place  had 
been  constantly  trumpeted  in   cnir  eai. 
In  the  first  place  he  would  ask,  how  the 
destruction  of  the  French  navy  could  be 
called  a  military  advantage  f     We  had 
got  possession  of  Toulon  by  treaty,  and 
we  lost  it  by  force  of  arms :  how  did  thi» 
prove   our  military  advantage?      Upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  of  this  expedition, 
there  appeared,  as  far  as  nunisters  were 
concerned,  nothing  but  comiption  and 
incapacity. — ^The    next  object  was  the 
expedition  of  sir  Charles  Grey.     He  hsd 
10,000  men  under  his  command,  and  hk 
expedition  was  postponed  day  aAer  da) 
and  month  after  month,  and  at  last,  when 
he  sailed,  it  was  at  so  boisterous  a  season, 
with  one  man  of  war,  accompanied  br 
another  with   three  transports,    that  k 
was  not  to  be  expected  thai  he  cooU 
perform  any   signal    service*     He  ose 
next  to  the  expedition  of  earl  M<Hn« 
and   this    was    still    worse,   if  possible, 
than  the  rest.     He  had  no  intention  to 
throw  any  reflection  on  his  lordship,  a£ 
whose  skill,  knowledge  and  vdour  hedidBoL 
doubt ;  yet,  after  the  public  ejqpectation 
had  been  raiised  to  the  highest  phch :  after 
troops  had  been  collected,  and  transports 
prepared,  his  expedition  ended  in  an  in* 
vasion  of  thi)  country,  by  a  tropp  of 
Hessians.    Thus  he  h^  stated,  in  asibw 
words  as  he  could,  aU  the  ofegacta  aad 
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the  efecto  of  die  expeditions  of  the  Bri* 
tish  forces,  as  &r  as  related  to  Europe. 
He  must  now  proceed  to  take  a  short 
view  of  them  in  the  West  Indies.  Tobago 
was  taken,  an  acquisition  of  but  trifling 
consequence*  But  tke  expediticm  at  Mar- 
tinique had  completely  tailed,  in  conse* 
quence  of  being  improperly  planned  at 
home,  and  the  niult  was  not  tne  &ult  bf 
the  general,  the  offioem,  the  men,  but  of 
the  ministers.  He  acknowledged  the  ne- 
cessity of  great  supplies,  but  while  he  did 
so,  h  was  his  duty  to  get,  if  possible, 
aonae  secwity,  that  not  a  shilling  of  the 
money  of  the  people  of  this  country  should 
be  misi^pUea  in  future:  100,000^  had 
been  alr^y  employed,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  barracks  in  different  parts  of 
this  island ;  a  measure  not  unnecessary 
«iniy,  but  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Jenidnson  said,  thatupon  all  that  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  had  but 
two  observations  to  make.  They  were  Ist, 
whether  the  campaign  had  or  had  not  been 
successful:  ^y,  whether  blame  was  or  was 
uot  to  be  imputed  to  the  several  oificers  en- 
gaged in  it;  or,  if  not,  whether  misconduct 
was  or  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  majes- 
ty's ministers.  Itcouldnotbefor  a  moment 
doubted,  that  if  there  was  success,  it  was  a 
proof  of  merit  in  administration.  If  the 
exertions  that  had  been  made  during  the 
present  campaign  were  fairly  considered, 
they  would  reflect  considerable  merit  on 
ministers.  The  secretary  at  war  had  in- 
Gontestibly  shown,  that  10,000  men  more 
had  been  levied  during  the  first  year  of 
the  present  campaign,  than  in  the  course 
of  any  one  year  m  any  former  war.  With 
respect  to  the  operations  of  the  campaign, 
there  was  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
tliey  had  been  in  an  eminent  degree  suc- 
cessful. These  operations  were  planned 
by  government,  and  consequently  great 
praise  was  due  to  administration.  It  re- 
mained then  to  be  shown  where  blame  was 
to  be  imputed.  The  first  instance  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  adduced  was,  the 
iailure  at  Dunkirk;  but  in  mentioning 
this,  the  hon.  gentleman  admitted,  that 
Dunkirk  was  a  considerable  object  for 
this  country.  The  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
to  apply  his  greatest  objection  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  army  ;  but  did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman recollect,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  Mons  and  Brussels  could  have  been 
secured  from  the  attacks  of  the  French 
till  Quesnoi  and  Maubeuge  had  been  re* 
duced  ^  D  id  the  hon.  gentleman  forget 
that)  4uider  these  circumstances,  if  the  at* 


taick  upon  Dunkirk  had  been  delayed,  a 
particular  season  of  the  year  woula  have 
arrived,  that  would,  considering  die  situa* 
tion  of  the  place,  have  rendered  any  a^ 
tempt  to  reduce  it  abortive  ?  In  the  nilure 
that  succeeded,  unless  the  hon.  gentleman 
could  show  that  the  officers  who  had  been 
i^pointed,  had  remonstrated,  or  had  de- 
manded a  force  that  was  not  granted  to 
them,  he  made  out  nothing.  No  blame 
could  possibly  attadi  upon  the  duke  of 
York.  He  was  convinced  that  all  was 
done  that  possibly  could  be  done.  But 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  no  expedition 
was  to  fail  in  the  course  of  the  war  i  Con- 
sidering the  great  superiority  of  force  on 
the  part  of  tl^  Frendi,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  our  troops  had  been 
compelled  to  yield.  The  army  had  been 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  two 
grand  objects,  the  reduction  of  Quesnoi, 
and  Dunkirk.  In  the  ene  we  had  been 
successful ;  in  the  other  we  had  failed^ 
With  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
ordnance  storea  not  being  forwarded  in 
due  time,  it  was  well  understood  that  if 
the  stores  had  been  sent  too  near  the 
place  before  the  army  had  approached> 
they  would  have  been  seized.  No  dis^ 
grace  could  possibly  arise  from  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  against  Dunkirk,  when 
it  was  recollected  what  a  superior  force 
had  been  brought  against  tne  covering 
army.  What  was  the  event  of  that  defeat 
Why,  in  order  to  produce  it,  the  French 
drew  their  forces  from  the  army  of  the  Bhina 
andtheMozelle.  Thesuccesnul  operations 
that  followed  in  that  quarter  were  owing  to 
that  circumstance. — The  hon.  gentleman 
found  great  fkult  with  the  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies;  but  before  he  had  mad^ 
up  his  mind  upon  the  subject,  it  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  paid  a  little  at- 
tention to  date6.  The  forces  that  had 
been  sent  out  were  not  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering,  bat  of  taking  possession  of 
the  French  West  India  isl^ds.  At  the 
period  that  the  troops  were  sent  out,  the 
royal  party  had  possession  of  the  islandsi 
but  in  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  be* 
tween  their  setting  out  and  tbeir  arrival 
at  the  place  of  destination,  a  revohi- 
tion  took  place,  and  the  democratic 
party  had  gained  the  ascendancy.  When 
the  forces  arrived,  this  was  a  circora^ 
stance  that  required  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion; the  general  at  first  debarked 
part  of  the  forces ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was 
found  tliat  no  success  tiras  likely  to  ens^ 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  numb<»r 
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of  the  men  musty  were  the  object  to  be 
pursued,  ineyitably  have  perished,  h^  re- 
embarked  them.  This  was  the  effect  of 
mere  accident,  and  consecjuently  no  blame 
could  be  imputed  to  admmistration.  He 
admitted  that  Toulon  was  certainly  an  oh- 

S;t:  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  to 
considered  so  great  an  acquisition  as  to 
induce  us  to  sacrifice  the  opportunity  of 
ffetting  possession  of  the  French  West  In- 
dia islands.  At  that  period,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lyons  were  adverse  to  the  National 
Convention  of  France.  If  the  Lyonese 
could  have  held  out,  Toulon  would  have 
been  secure.  But  that  was  not  the  case, 
the  Lyonese  were  overcome,  and  conse- 
quently a  considerable  force  was  brought 
against  Toulon.  As  to  the  expedition  of 
the  earl  of  Moira,  he  was  prepared  to  de- 
fend it;  for  notwithstanding  what  had 
been  said  against  it,  that  expedition  was 
wise  in  the  plan  of  it,  and  the  reason,  wh^ 
it  had  not  been  tried,  and  probably  why  it 
would  not  have  been  successful,  was,  that 
the  royalists  did  not  endeavour  to  gain 
possession  of  sea  ports,  previous  to  which 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to 
send  a  sufficient  force  to  that  country,  to 
^ive  reason  to  expect  success.  The  royal- 
ists alone  weFe  to  blame ;  the  fault  did 
notattach  to  the  earl  of  Moira  or  his  army. 
Taking  the  whole  campaign  in  one  view, 
our  success  by  sea  and  land  had  been  as 
great  as  at  any  former  period. 

Mr.  Drake  supportea  the  resolution,  al- 
though he  would,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
commend the  increasing  our  navy.  We 
should  oppose  all  our  force  to  the  deprav- 
ed enthusiasm  of  the  French,  and  fulfil 
those  duties  to  our  country,  which  we  had  so 
magnanimously  undertaken  to  perform.  If 
we  had  not  no  win  our  hands  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, we  had  a  valuable  speculation. 
He  considered  this  as  a  just,  necessary, 
and  moral  war,  and  promised  to  give  it  a 
disinterested,  patriotic,  and  zealous  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  was  happy  to  find  that 
there  was  no  direct  opposition  to  the  mo- 
tioo ;  and  as  all  the  oijilteteral  topics  of  de- 
hate  were  announced  as  matter  offuture  and 
more  formal  discussion,  he  should  touch 
bat  very  briefly  on  them  at  that  time. 
To  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  called 
upon  him  £o  pointedly,  he  must  answer, 
that  he  f^ould  not  enter  into  any  detail  of 
the  intended  operations  on  the  continent ; 
but  that,  looking  at  the  general  character 
and  description  of  the  war,  looking  at  the 
internal  state  of  France,  upon  a  change  in 
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which  more  than  iip<m  any  odier  (srcmii* 
stance  must  the  possibility  of  a  saie  and 
honourable  peace  depend,  be  could  waj 
that  a  mere  naval  war  would    prove  in- 
efficacious,  because   it  would  not  bdiig 
that  immediate  pressure  upon  the  eneoiy, 
which  was  necessary  to   accelerate    the 
prospect  of  peace.    France  was  perasstrng 
m  the  commission  of  suicide  on  her  own 
commerce.    She  was  not  only  careless  of 
her  colonies,  but  it  seemed   to  be    ha 
system  to  destroy  themand  her  comiiieroe. 
Let  gentlemen  but  recollect  what  were 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  war.       Thej 
were,  first,  the  encroachments  made  by 
the  French,  on  the  territories  of  ether 
powers,   to    restrain  which  had,  in    ail 
former  times,  been  held  to  be  the  poiicj 
of  Great  Britain.     The  French  bad  over- 
run the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  threat- 
ened  Holland  with  an  invasion.     If  we 
suffered  them  to  add  port  to  port  and 
commerce  to  commerce ;    if  vre  sufticd 
them  to  possess  themselves  not  only  of  a& 
the  ports  and  means  of  naval  and  cooiiBer* 
cial  force  which  Holland  afforded,  but  diso 
the  intermediate  ports  of  the  Netherlands* 
however  safe  we  might  think   ourselves 
from  immediate  attacks,  what   prospect 
could  we  look  to  of  future  security  ?     To 
save  'Holland  firom  an  invasion,  and  to  re- 
cover the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  onij 
barrier  for  Holland  i^nst  the  force  of 
France,  were  true  British  objects;  objects 
in  which  Britain  was  as  deeply  and  as  im- 
mediately interested,  as  the  emperor  ban- 
self.  But  to  obtain  these  objects,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  the  candour  cdF 
every  reasemible  man,  if  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  undertake  a  continental  war.    Hie 
first  campaign  of  the  war,  whatever  jui^- 
ment  might  be  formed  of  it,  or  whatever 
epithets  mig^t  be  applied  to  it,  he  should 
contend,  had  been  eminently  suceesafiily 
although  not  without  some  important  re- 
verses. The  argument  to  be  deduced  firon 
this  would  militate  directly  against  the 
conclusions  of  the  hon.  gentleman ;  for  all 
those  reverses  had  been  owing  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  force  brought  into  the 
field  against  a  people,  who  did  not  carry 
on  war  by  levying  and  equipping  armies 
like  other  powers,  but  who  nught  rather 
be  eonsidered  as  an  armed  nation.  If  any 
argument  was  to  be  buUt  upon  this,  and 
he  was  aware  of  the  use  some  gentlemen 
might  make  of  it,  it  would  not  serve  their 
purpose,  because  it  would  be  found  too 
much  for  those  who  would  ur;^  it  against 
the  continuance  of  war;  finr  either  i(  wu 
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impossible  we  could  succeed  in  bringing 
my  force  adequate  to  our  object,  and  men 
dl  must  be  despair,  a  sentiment  which  he 
>elieved  not  many  would  be  brought  to 
iarbour{  or  else,  if  they  could  not  bring 
he  country  to  this  conclusion,  they  only 
)roved  the  necessity  of  making  still  more 
irigorous  exertions.  Would  the  interests 
)f  this  country  have  been  better  consulted 
^ would  the  protection  of  Holland  and  the 
'ecovery  of  the  Netherlands  have  been 
nore  enectually  promoted,  if  we  had  not 
lad  S0,000  men  in  Flanders^  Our  hopes 
hen  were,  that  we  should  be  able  to  make 
^eater  exertions  in  the  second  campaign 
iian  we  had  done  in  the  first ;  ana  that 
laving  made  some  progress  already,  our 
uture  progress  would  be  greater,  more 
apid  and  decisive,  because  we  should  start 
vith  superior  force,  and  from  better 
ground.  The  ground  from  which  we  were 
0  start  was  better,  because  the  French 
were  driven  from  all  their  former  conquests 
)n  the  Rhine ;  and  although  they  had 
igain  been  unfortunately  able  to  over-run 
>art  of  that  country,  they  had  been  pre* 
irented  from  seizing  on  Mentz,  the  key  of 
Germany  in  that  quarter.  They  were 
Iriven  out  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
md  instead  of  having  to  begin  the  cam- 
}aign  with  some  of  the  strong  places  of 
Holland  taken,  and  others  on  the  point  of 
ialling,  we  should  begin  it  with  several  of 
the  strong  fortresses  of  the  French  fron* 
tiers  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  He  did 
lot  claim  for  himself  the  exemption  stated 
)y  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Jenkmson),  that 
when  generals  did  not  remonstrate  that 
he  force  given  them  for  any  object  was 
inadequate,  they  and  not  mmisters,  were 
responsible  for  miscarriage.  He  thought 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  in 
mch  case,  generals  would  become  jointly 
responsible  with  ministers.  What  degree 
3f  blame  might  attach  to  a  general,  and 
vhat  to  ministers,  on  this  supposition,  it 
nrould  be  rarely  fit  to  discuss,  unless  the 
miscarriage  had  been  of  such  magnitude, 
is  to  render  the  inconvenience  of  avoid- 
ing inquiry,  as  great  as  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  firom  discussion;  and,  in  time 
of  war,  how  gmU  that  danger  was,  he 
needed  not  remind  the  committee.  But 
when  gentlemen  said,  that  the  expedition 
against  Dunkirk  was  undertaken  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  prince  who 
commanded  it,  or  that  the  force  en^loyed  in 
it  was  in  hie  opinion  inadequate,  he  must  tell 
them  that  their  information  was  diametri- 
cally the  reverse  of  thefact.   The  acquisi- 


tion of  Dunkirk,  at  a  time  when  the  object 
was  to  make  as  great  and  as  general  an  im- 
pression as  possible  upon  the  enemy's 
frontier,  every  gentleman  would  allow  was 
important.  It  was  not,  however  so  impor- 
tant as  to  supersede  other  operations,  and 
divert  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  ministers 
from  other  purposes,  which  they  might 
think  of  still  higher  importance.  He  was 
ready  to  avow  that,  as  one  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  he  had  advised  the  expedition 
against  Dunkirk,  believing  not  only  that 
the  place  could  not  resist  the  force  that 
was  sent  against  it,  but  also  that  the  Frendi 
could  not,  by  any  probable  exertion,  col- 
lect a  force  sufficient  to  relieve  it  That 
he  was  deceived  in  his  hopes,  was  but  too 
true-— whether  he  wad  to  be  blamed  for 
advice  from  which  he  would  not  now 
shrink,  tt  would  be  for  the  House  to  con« 
sider,  if  they  should  think  fit  to  go  into 
the  inquiry,  of  which  notice  bad  been 
given.  When  the  motion  for  inquiry  came 
to  be  debated,  be  should  contend  that 
there  was  no  eround  laid  for  inquiry,  and 
diat,  even  if  tnere  were,  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  far  out-weighed  any  advan- 
tage diat  could  possibly  be  expected  from 
it.  If  he  were  conscious  of  an  error,  he 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  own  it,  as,  on  so 
complicated  a  subject  as  the  direction  of 
a  war,  who  would  have  the  presumption 
to  say  that  he  should  never  err  ?  but  so  far 
was  he  now,  that  he  had  had  the  aid  of  ex- 
perience to  inform  his  judgment,  from  be- 
mg  conscious  of  any  error  in  the  advice 
he  had  given,  that  under  the  same  circum-^ 
stances,  he  should  give  the  same  advice 
again.  To  the  very  respectable  nobleman 
at  the  head  of  the  ordnance,  he  owed  it  to 
declare,  that  ne  exertion  that  could  be 
made  in  his  department  had  been  omitted. 
The  French  aun -boats,  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said,  had  in  point  of  fact,  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  failure  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  true  cause  of  the  retreat 
was,  that  the  covering  army  was  attacked 
by  such  superior  forces  as  even  the  able 
conduct  of^  the  officer  who  commanded  it 
could  not  resist.  Both  the  time  and  the 
>manner  of  that  retreat  were  highly  honour- 
able to  the  prince  by  whom  it  was  direct- 
ed. In  the  ardour  of  youth  and  courage^ 
to  relinquish  a  favourite  object,  and  to 
mark  the  precise  time  when  to  relinam'sh 
it  became  necessary,  was,  inhisconsiaera- 
tion,  the  highest  merit — Respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  other  parts,  ful  he 
desired  to  say  was,  what  more  ministers 
could  have  done  with  the  force  they  had 
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at  their  command.  On  this  he  would  rest 
the  whole  of  their  merit  or  demerit.  When 
the  force  at  Toulon,  and  the  force  order- 
ed thither  were  known,  he  should  be 
ready  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  ministers 
respecting  the  defence  of  that  place,  if 
the  House  thought  fit.  All  he  should 
then  say  was,  that  although  they  consi- 
dered the  retreat  of  Toulon  as  of  import- 
ance, they  did  not  hold  it  to  be  so  import- 
ant as  to  give  up,  on  account  of  it,  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  West  Indies.  They  had 
ordered  such  a  force  for  the  defence  of 
Toulon  as  they  conceived  to  be  sufficient, 
and  he  did  not  even  then  think  that  it 
would  have  been  justifiable  to  forego  the 
expedition  under  sir  Charles  Grey.  They 
afterwards  diminished  the  force  intended 
ior  that  expedition,  for  reasons,  which  it 
was  not  then  proper  to  explain.  Such  as 
it  still  remained,  thej^  thought  it  adequate 
to  Uie  service  for  vmch  it  was  sent.  With 
respect  to  the  force  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Moira,  it  was  idle  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  an  expedition  which  had 
been  only  projected  and  was  now  laid  aside. 
All  he  should  say  was,  that  ministers  had 
not  the  means  m  attempting  such  an  ex- 
pedition at  an  earlier  period ;  and  that 
thQV  were  justified  in  planning  it  at  the 
time  they  did. — To  return  to  the  subject 
of  Toulon,  in  the  defence  of  it,  while  it 
could  be  defended,  and  in  the  evacuation 
when  it  could  be  defended  no  longer,  the 
officers  who  commanded,  had  great  and 
extraordinary  merit.  The  obtaining  pos- 
session of  it  depended  on  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  fleet  sent  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  the  admirable  conduct 
of  the  officers  who  commanded  it.  But 
for  these,  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  could  not 
have  been  blocked  up  in  the  port  of  Toulon 
and  that  degree  of  famine  produced,  which 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  surrender. 
After  the  tower  and  forts  were  occupied  by 
the  small  force  then  at  thediaposal  of  lord 
Hood,  such  exertions  for  maintaining  the 
place  were  made,  as  he  was  astonished  to 
hear  a  member  of  the  British  army  represent 
as  disgraceful  to  the  British  arms.  When  it 
became  necessarv  to  evacuate  the  place, 
let  gentlemen  call  to  mind  the  circumstance 
against  which  that  operation  had  been  ef- 
fected; let  them  suppose  a  great  town  to 
be  abandoned,  a  lar^  garrison  to  be  em- 
barked, and  the  inhabitants,  in  conster- 
nation and  dismay,  to  be  taken  away, 
while  the  enemy  had  gained  such  advan- 
tages in  various  quarters,  as  enabled  them 
to  threaten  the  town  itself  j  let  them  eup- 
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pose  all  this  {lerformed  in  the  ftce  of  e 
enemy ;  the  garrison  embarked  ;  as  maj 
of  the  inhabitants  as  chose,  to  tlie  aiiuat 
of  many  thousands,  taken  on  board  the 
ships ;  and  all  without  the  loss  of  a  mspi 
man,  which  could  hardly  have  been  h&^ 
in  a  peaceable  embarkatioB  of  the  famt 
extent,  on  the  river  Thames ;    let  tbee 
then  add  the  destruction  of  the  entafs 
ships  to  such  a  degree,  as   to  fora  ^ 
greatest  blow  given  to  the  French  aavr  & 
any  period,  and  then  would  «ny  man  isf, 
that  the  officers  who  comAwCtoi  tbe^e  ope- 
rations were  not  entitled  to  ever)-  iuRoor- 
able  mark  of  commendation  and^filaase. 
Mr.  Fox  said,  that  although  a  fauiie  di»- 
cussionwasproinised,  some  semiroentstei 
been  delivered  on  which  he  most  resiarx 
while  they  were  fresh  in  the  memovr  <^tbt 
House.  He  agreed  perfectly  with  the  hcc 
gentleman  who  opened  the  discussion,  as » 
the  propriety  of  the  observatioBs  he  k«i 
made.  According  tothebestpractice  of ^ 
best  times  it  wasstrictiyinordertocsoa^ 
the  ability  of  ministers  to  direct  to  the 
most  beneficial   efiect  that   force  vlud) 
they  were  voting  the  money  of  their  cn^^ 
stituents  to  pay.     He  was  glad  to  fead 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hcaae 
so  pleased  as  they*  professed  to  be  vkb 
the  successes  of  the  campaign.     If  it  w&t 
possible  to  talk  with  levity  of  a  simatbi 
of  Europe,  which  he  considered  as  hi^'T 
disastrous,    he   should   congratalate'die 
House  on  the  issue  of  a  campaign  with 
which    all   parties   engaged    in   it  vck 
pleased.     We  extolled  die  success  of  am 
armies ;  so  did  the  French  that  «f  thetr'ai 
We  applauded  the  evacuation  of  ^^dm 
as  a  most  fortunate  event ;  fke  Kench  ce- 
lebrated the  same  event  by  pobiic  ica> 
vals — so  that  ministers  and   they  nif^ 
meet  and  join  in  a  common  jubilee.    I  &- 
fortunately  for  him,  he  could  not  partici- 
pate in  these  rejoicings,  while  he  scv  £t- 
rope  brought  into  a  situation  affliotji^  to 
every  man  who  retained  the  least  spa^  of 
justice  or  humanity.     Since  the  proraga* 
tion  of  parliament,  when  the  adv«iSige& 
we  had  obtained  were  set  forth  in  tematf 
vaunting  as  they  could  well    bear,  ve 
had  seen  little  success  aud  much  defeat. 
When  he  saw  that  all  the  latter  part  ot 
the  campaign  had  been  uaifomrij  unsuc- 
cessful ;  when  the  successes  of  the  earii 
C,  instead  of  cooduoting,  as migfat  have 
1  expected,   to  new  successes,   h^ 
only  led  to  disaster  and  disgrace,  he  s^* 
gured  but  ill  of  the  future ;   as  in  sucb 
circumstances  every  rational  man   mu^i 
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ugur.  He  could  neither  agree  ^th  the 
on,  gentlemaO)  nor  with  the  chancellor 
f  the  exchequer  who  corrected  him,  on 
lie  subject  of  responsibility;  which  in- 
tead  of  laying  wholly  with  ^ncrals^  or 
}intly  on  the  ffenerals  and  ministers,  lay 
rholly  with  ministers  in  the  first  instance, 
liere  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a  military 
lan  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  supposed  the 
onimander  In  chief  held  that  situation 
ow,  on  whose  information  and  advice 
linisters  were  to  decide  both  as  to  the 
ropriety  of  undertaking  expeditions  and 
lie  force  recjuisite  for  them.  They  mi^ht 
ave  much  mformation  respectins;  which 
lie  officer  appointed  to  command  in  any 
xpedition  might  be  ignorant;  conse- 
ucntly  they,  and  not  he,  were  to  judge 
f  the  force  necessary,  and  the  acceptance 
n  his  part  of  a  command  with  an  inade* 
uate  force  was  no  justification  for  them, 
f  he  knew  that  an  officer  had  miscon- 
ucted  the  force  entrusted  to  him  ^and  he 
oped  no  man  would  be  so  uncandid  as  to 
appose  what  he  said  to  have  any  particu- 
u"  application) ,  he  would  charge  ministers 
ith  the  blame  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
ause  it  was  their  duty  to  employ  none 
ut  proper  persons.  When  they  were  put 
pon  their  aefence,  they  might  show  rea- 
Dns  for  the  choice  they  had  made,  and  in 
roportion  to  the  validity  of  those  reasons 
rould  they  be  exculpated.  He  did  not 
reteiul  to  know  whether  the  commander 
1  chief  of  the  combined  army,  and  the 
lustrious  prince  who  commanded  the 
roops  sent  against  Dunkirk,  approved  or 
isapproved  of  the  expedition ;  but  this 
e  knew,  that  if,  on  the  general  inquiry 
ito  the  business,  it  should  appear  that  it 
r&s  undertaken  contrary  to  tne  judgment 
f  such  professional  men,  the  ctrcum- 
tancc  would  form  a  strong  aggravation  of 
tie  charge  against  ministers. — The  chan- 
cllor  of  the  exchequer  had  said,  that  the 
efence  of  Toulon  was  not  to  supersede 
be  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
ne  point  of  view,  the  defence  of  Toulon 
^*as  paramount  to  the  capture  of  all  the 
Vest  India  islands,  for  it  was  to  preserve 
he  faith  of  the  nation  solemnly  pledged 
0  the  inhabitants,  who  had  put  them- 
elves  under  our  protection.  We  entered 
Toulon  by  treaty,  not  by.  conquest,  as 
he  ally  of  Louis  17th,  in  conjunction  with 
he  king  of  Spain,  to  whom  the  place  waa 
A  much  surrendered  as  to  us,  and  on  the 
express  condition  of  restoring  to  the  inha- 
kitants  who  admitted  us,  what  they  called 
heir  constitution  of  1789|  although  he 


heard  thaf  the  part  of  the  treaty  to  which' 
he  alluded  had  been  broken  by  our  subse-i 
quent  proclamations.  We  got  possession) 
of  the  ships  and  stores  in  trust  for  our  ally 
Louis  17th.,  and  afier  that,  to  boast  of 
destroying  them  as  tlie  ships  of  an  enemy^ 
was  a  perversion  of  terms.  He  admitted^ 
that  wnen  they  could  not  be  defended,  we 
had  a  right  to  destroy  them,  or,  what  was 
still  better,  to  brin^  them  away,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  the  enemies  of  Louis  17th. 
But  this  was  to  be  lamented  as  a  misfiir- 
tune,  more  especialljr  if  any  considerable 
part  of  them  cud  fall  into  the  hands  of  hia 
enemies,  not  vaunted  as  an  instance  of 
extraordinary  success.  Let  ministers  hold 
to  Louis  17th  or  his  representative,  if  he 
had  any ;  let  them  hold  to  French  royal- 
its  the  language  they  held  to  the  House, 
of  preferring  an  expedition  to  the  West 
Inaies  to  the  defence  of  Toulon :  let  theok 
say,  <<  We  have  got  possession  of  a  port 
and  a  fleet  in  trust  for  you ;  but  we  must 
take  your  West  India  islands  for  ourselves ; 
we  cannot  attempt  the  one  without  endan^* 
gering  the  other;  and  we  prefer  taking 
what  we  mean  to  keep  at  all  events,  to 
defending  what  we  must  restore  to  you 
when  reinstated  on  the  throne  ofyonr 
ancestors,"  and  see  with  what  cordiality 
and  gratitude  it  would  be  received.  If 
seating  Louis  17th  on  the  throne  of  Franee 
was  the  object  to  which  ministers  looked 
as  the  means  of  peace,  they  ought  to  have 
sent  the  whole  rorce  at  their  disposal  to 
TouloUy  if  necessary,  in  preference  to 
every  other  expedition,  on  motives  of 
common  policy,  much  more  on  the 
strongest  of  all  motives,  that  of  good 
faith. — He  had  of^en  heard,  as  he  had 
again  been  told  that  day,  that  all  the  in* 
habitants  of  Toulon  who  chose  it  were 
taken  away  by  the  British  fleet.  Was  it 
not  true,  however,  and  notorious,  that 
hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  the  unfortu- 
nate remainder,  had  elutted  the  vengeance 
of  those  whom  they  had  made  their  impla* 
cable  enemies  by  tne  confidence  they  re* 
posed  in  us  ?  If  it  should  be  said,  that 
these  victims  preferred  staying  to  being 
brought  away,  that  would  contribute 
but  little  to  his  satisfaction;  for  what 
must  our  treatment  of  those  men  have 
been,  what  opinion  must  they  have  formed 
of  us,  seeing  that  they  preferred  the  fury  of 
avowed  enemies  to  our  protection?*  It 
had  been  insinuated,  thait  the  surrcndee 
of  Toulon  had  been  effected  by  blockade 
and  finnine^   and  the  decided  ijupeiio* 
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rity  in  regard  to  appbintment,  of  die 
English  over  the  French  fleet  This 
did  not  appear,  upon  investigation,  to  be 
,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  for  there  never 
was  any  contention  between  the  fleets; 
for  the  French  fleet  was  commanded  by 
persons  inimical  to  the  French  govem- 
menty  who  surrendered  their  trust  upon 
certain  terms.  And  this  French  fleet  had 
been  reported  by  admiral  Truguet,  to 
the  convention,  to  be  in  a  state  upon 
which  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  With 
respect  to  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  at  Toulon,  which  was  made  a  boast 
of  as  the  greatest  blow  the  naval  power  of 
France  hi&  ever  sustained  from  the  effect 
of  a  single  action,  he  observed,  that  as 
they  were  vessels  which  we  had  taken,  and 
engaged  to  preserve  for  Louis  17th,  we 
could  only  justify  destroying  them  upon 
one  principle,  that  it  was  the  only  means 
of  preventing  them  from  fiEdlinff  mto  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  He  defended  the 
expression  used  by  the  hon.  major,  that  we 
had  acquired  no  military  glory  at  Toulon. 
By  this  he  did  not  mean,  that  the  parti- 
cular generals,  or  officers,  or  privates,  had 
not  discharged  their  duty  there.  He 
knew  they  would  ever  do  their  duty  when 
they  were  put  in  a  situation  to  act ;  but 
what  was  meant  was,  that  the  result  of 
that  business  was  not  an  acquisition  of 
^ry  to  this  country.  The  ground,  it 
was  stated,  upon  which  the  expedition 
against  Toulon  had  been  concerted  was, 
an  expectation  that  they  would  have  been 
joined  by  the  royalists  of  Lyons  and 
Maiseilles,  who  were  at  that  time  in  con- 
siderable force ;  but  any  person  who  re- 
membered the  American  war,  ought  to 
know  the  futility  of  such  expectations  ; 
we  hoped  and  trusted  that  one  town,  or 
one  state,  would  be  more  favourable  to 
^ur  cause  than  others  had  been ;  but  as 
often  as  we  expected,  so  oflen  were  we 
disappointed.  Id  Uie  same  way  our  hopes 
from  the  Lyonese  and  Marseillois  had 
been  frustrated,  and  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  set  their  faces  against  the 
tyranny  by  which  they  were  oppressed, 
had,  many  of  them,  expiated  on  the 
block,  the  crime  of  federation ;  nor  had 
we  been  able  to  raise  any  diversion  in  our 
favour  in  any  of  the  provinces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  either  in  Pro- 
vence, or  in  Languedoc,  or  in  Dauphiny. — 
He  next  wished  to  inquire,  if  tne  force 
sent  to  Toulon  was  sufficient  to  preserve 
it  \  From  every  thing  he  could  learn  of 
the  subjecti  and  from  military  men,  he 
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understood,  that  to  preserve  that  place,  s 
force  of  at  least  90,000  effectiTe   mea 
would  have  been  necessary.    What  w& 
the  force  sent  for  the  protection  of  tiat 
place?     There   were  only  15JO0O  mo. 
and  those  not  all  Engluui,  nor  eqi^  a 
point  of  service  to  half  the  number  d 
English,  but  a  motley  group,   consistas 
of  Piedmontese,  Spaniards^  French,  ani 
Neapolitans ;  and  to  complete  the  succssi 
of  the  business,  an  actual  dispute,  he  is> 
derstood,  existed  between  admiral  Gi2» 
vina  and  our  general,  ^o  ^ould  be  com- 
mander in  chief  of  this  army.     If  succcs 
was  to  be  consideTed  jnimajacie  evidence 
of  merit,  he  had  a  rigtit  to  assume  tkat  ill 
success  was  evidence  of  demerit :  as  sodt 
he  should  consider  the  expedition,  or  the 
projected  expedition  under  the  earl  of 
Moira;   but  he  might  be    told,  that  it 
could  not  yet  be  called  unsuccess^,  ai  k 
had  not  been  entered  upon ;  but  he  eaa- 
tended,  that  it  was  unsuccessful,  insaEcidi 
as  it  was  injurious  in  its  effects  to  tk 
cause  which  it  was  intended  to  serve ;  kr 
what  Frenchman  would  be  mad  eooogii 
to  hazard  his  life,  by  opposing  the  tjraDsj 
which  he  detested,  upon  the  hope  that  be 
would  receive  assistance  from  this  comrtn^, 
when  our  troops  had  been  in  the  immedistf 
vicinity  of  their  coast,  and  had  not  bees 
able  to  effect  any  thing  to  serve  the  caioe 
of  the  royalists,  either  in  La  Vendee^  «r 
in  any  other  part  of  France  ?     And  thej 
had,  moreover,  the  example  of  Touknto 
deter  them.    As  to  the  question,  whether 
Toulon  or  the  West-India  islands  were  to 
be  preferred  by  this  country?     That  vss 
a  question  which  very  much  depended 
upon  what  was  the  object  of  the  war.   l( 
our  object  was  to  gain  permanent  posses- 
sions, which  we  determmed  to  keep,  theie 
could  not  be  a  moment's  doubt  but  thst 
the  We&t-India  islands  were  of  the  moit 
importance;  but  if  the  object  of  the  wv 
was  as  it  seemed  to  be  confessed  by  the  mi- 
nister and  the  majority  of  that  Hoosey  to 
force  upon  the  people  of  France,  id  con* 
junction  with  the  otner  powers  of  Borope, 
some  form  of  government  in  the  place  of 
that  tyranny  which  now  sabsistea  there, 
for  the  attamment  of  that  object,  the  pos- 
session of  Toulon  would  be  more  in^a- 
mental  than  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Saist 
Domingo,  and  all  the  other  West-Iadit 
islands  together.— An  expression  had  &1- 
len  from  tiie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
that  we  were  not  now  at  war  with  an  anny, 
but  an  armed  nation.    This  taken  in  one 
point  of  view  waa  a  very  alaimag  drcuak* 
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itancey  for  he  belieTed  no  position  would 
>e  more  readily  admitted,  than  that  an 
urmed  nation,  so  long  as  it  acted  upon  the 
lefenaivey  was  invincible,  and  hiippy  he 
vas  that  it  was  invincible,  for  it  was  tlie 
>nly  security  that  one  nation  had  against 
he  designs  of  combined  and  ambitious 
leighboursy  for  the  preservation  of  its  li- 
>erty  and  independence:  he  did  not , mean 
hat  kind  of  libertjr  which  they  had  in 
France,  but  thai  rational  and  desirable  li- 
berty which  was  enjoyed  under  a  well-rfr* 
pulated  government.  If  Great  Britain 
ihould  be  attacked  by  a  combined  force 
if  tlie  powers  of  Europe*  which  was  not 
i  thing  impossible,  the  troops  they  were 
tbout  to  vote  that  nif|ht  would  be  as  no* 
hing  to  oppose  against  it.  Would  sixty 
housand  of  her  sona  be  all  that  would 
ake  up  arms  in  defence  of  Britain  ?  No; 
re  ahK>uld  arm  as  one  man,  we  should 
lave  but  one  sentiment,  to  conquer  or  to 
lie;  and,  on  this  principle,  ho  rejoiced 
hat  an  armed  nation  was  invincible.  The 
ame  reason  that  made  an  armed  nation 
avincible  in  defence,  rendered  it  in  attack 
[uite  the  contrary.  The  desire  of  con- 
[licst  could  animate  but  a  few,  and  they 
irould  be  opposed  by  the  same  principle 
if  resistance  in  their  attempts  to  conquer 
ither  countries  which  enabled  them  to  de* 
end  their  own*  The  French,  therefore, 
rould  not  succeed  in  their  attempts  at 
:on  quest  if  they  had  not  abandoned  them, 
md  we  might  make  peace  with  them,  ia 
uU  as  much  security  that  it  would  be 
permanent  as  we  had  done  at  any  former 
leriod.  If  in  former  times  we  had  said, 
hat  we  would  make  no  peace  with  France, 
without  a  dumge  of  that  government, 
'hich  we  knew  to  be  hostile  to  our  own, 
'e  should  have  been  at  war  for  more  than 
hundred  years.  What  were  the  dangers 
re  had  now  to  dread  from  France  more 
^an  those  we  had  actually  experienced 
nd  repelled  ?  An  hon.  friend  of  his  had 
aid,  that  when  a  danger  rose  to  a  certain 
lagnitude,  all  beyond  that  became  of  no 
ccount,  because  we  already  saw  what  we 
readed  more  than  loss  of  life.  Now, 
rhat  was  the  danger  from  which  we  were 
«livered  in  the  days  of  tlie  pretender  i  A 
powerful  foreign  despot  attempted  to 
teat  on  the  throne  a  prince  whose  right 
chad  abjured ;  to  overturn  our  consti* 
ition  and  establish  an  arbitrary  govern* 
ient ;  to  subvert  the  nrotestant  and  in- 
roduce  the  Roman  catholic  religion ;  in 
nc  wordy  to.  ravish  from  ns  all  we  held 
lost  dear,  and  force  upon  us  all  we  most 
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abhorred.  Yet  we  never  went  toCo  the 
extreme  of  saying,  **  We  will  make  no^ 
peace  with  tlie  government  tliat  has  at« 
tempted  this;  we  can  have  no  security 
while  a  ruling  power  exists,  whose  prin- 
cipies  are  so  hostile  to  ours.*'  Sorr^  he 
was  to  find  such  sentiments  eatertamed 
now ;  for  if  France  was  become  an  armed 
nation,  we  misht  accelerate  the  calamities 
we  dreaded,  but  we  should  net  conquer 
France.  He  should,  perhaps,  be  told^ 
that,  if  France  had  become  an  armed  na« 
tion,  it  Blight  be  necessary  for  us  to  be« 
come  one  aiso.  But  we  ought  not  to  be-* 
come  an  armed  nation  in  order  to  carry  on 
an  offensive  war.  If,  unfortunately,  w» 
should  ever  be  driven  to  fisht  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  French  had  been,  we 
too  should  become  an  armed  nation,  and 
like  them  be  invincible. 
The  resiriution  was  agreed  toi  * 

JDebate  on  Mr.  Adam's  Motion  respect-' 
ing  the  Crhnimil  Lato  of  Scotland.']  Feb* 
4.  Mr.  Adam  said,  he  rose  to  per&rm  the 
duty  which  he  had  undertaken  towards 
the  dose  of  the  last  session  relative  to  the 
criminal  law  of  Scotland,  and  the  prac« 
tioe  of  the  court  of  justiciary.  \Vhatever 
opinion  might  be  formed  of  the  proposi- 
tion he  meant  to  submit  to  the  House,  he 
hoped  for  indulgence  and  a  candid  con- 
struction of  his  motives.  And  if  there 
were  no  other  reason  for  it,  he  trusted,  he 
migfat  claim  it,  because  it  was  nineteen 
jreara  since  he  had  the  hononr  of  sitting 
m  parliament ;  and  although,  daring  that 
period,  he  had  often  troubled  the  House 
on  the  different  subjects  under  discussioni 
duKt  was  the  first  time  of  his  br\pging  for^ 
ward  any  proposition  of  his  own.  He 
had  ^ven  the  subject  the  most  deliberate 
eoapideration ;  and  perhaps  the  betl  mode 
of  explaining  it  to  the  House,  would  be 
to  detail  the  history  of  it  as  it  stood,  and 
had  passed  in  his  own  mind.  He  had  had 
occasion  to  bestow  mudt  reflexion  en  the 
articles  of  union,  and  the  history  of  the 

S^riod  at  which  they  were  concluded. 
e  had  been  led  to  tlie  subject  of  his  in- 
tended motion  by  the  discussion  that  had 
taken  place  on  the  Treasonable  Corres- 
pondence bill,  and  by  a  recent  decision 
m  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  been 
profesuonally  employed  in  that  House 
on  a  question  that  came  before  it,  whe- 
ther  or  not  an  appeal  lay  fVom  the  tudg- 
menta  of  the  court  of  iusticiary,  and  Cir- 
cuit courts  of  Scotland,  on  matter  of  law 
only,  not  matter  of  fact.  An  append  was 
t4R] 
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made  last  session  from  the  jud^^ment  of 
the  court  of  justiciary  in  a  crimmal  case, 
that  of  Robertson  and  Berry.*  Some 
Lords  thought,  in  the  first  instance^  that 
the  question  was  already  decided  and  at 
rest ;  while  others  were  of  opinion,  that  as 
this  was  a  case  of  misdemeanour,  it  was 
not  concluded  by  the  former  decisions, 
and  therefore  that  argument  should  be 
heard  upon  it.  It  was  argued  accordingly 
before  a  committee,  and  the  present  lord 
chancellor,  lord  Thurlow,  and  lord  Ken- 
yon,  delivered  their  opinions  seriatim  that 
no  appeal  lay.  Lord  Thurlow  said,  that 
although  this  was  strict  law,  as  the  law 
now  stood,*  he  regretted  that  it  was  so, 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  parliamentary 
regulation  was  necessary.  On  these 
grounds,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
bring  it  forward  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House.— He  was  next  to  consider, 
whether  there  was  any  just  foundation  on 
which  to  proceed.  He  was  supported  by 
the  18th  Article  of  Union,  which  said, 
that  the  law  of  Scotland  respecting  pro- 
perty should  not  be  altered,  unless  on  some 
very  urgent  occasion,  but  that  the  public 
]aw  or  Taws  of  police,  that  is,  the  law  in 
criminal  cases,  might  be  altered.  Soon 
after  the  union,  the  laws  of  Scotland  af- 
fecting cases  of  treason  were  assimilated 
with  those  of  England;  the  mode  of 
trial,  the  redress  after  trial,  the  whole 
treason  law  of  England,  from  the  statute 
of  Edward  the  3d,  were  incorporated 
in  the  Scots  criminal  code.  Tea  other 
acts  of  parliament  had  passed  since  the 
union,  amending  the  Scots  ciiminal  law, 
particularly  the  act  for  abolishing  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions.  These  precedents  were 
sufficient  ta  show,  that  he  had  a  good 
foundation  to  proceed  upon,  if  he  could 
make  out  the  policy  of  the  measure.— 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
he  should  endeavour  to  make  it  the  same 
as  by  writ  of  error  in  England.  In  writ 
of  error  thpre  were  three  distinctions.  In 
civil  matters,  it  was  granted  of  course. 
In  cases  of  misdemeanor,  application 
was  made  to  the  attorney  general,  and  he 
considering  of  the  grounds  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  deciding  judicially  upon  them, 
granted  the  writ  of  error  ex  debiiojusiiHtPf 
or  refused  it.  In  capital  cases,  it  was  to 
be  obtained  only  by  petition  to  the  Crown. 
Mr.  Adam  said,  he  wished  to  follow  the 
same  rules  with  respect  to  Scotland,  and 
to  give  to  the  lord  advocate  the  same  ju« 

•  See  Howcl's  SUte  Triab,  VoL  23,  p.  115 
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dicial  discretion  which  the  attorney  gee: 
ral  possessed  in  England.   In  order  ton 
move  and  bring  up  the  record,  so  as  ti 
bring  the  whofe  matter  of  law  before  i 
House  of  Lords,  some  regulatiosf  wf. 
be  necessary  in  the  proceedings  of  ti 
Scots  courts,  respecting  the  mode  of :- 
ing  in  the  verdict  and  making  op  i 
record ;  but  this  would  be  no  unpreot 
dented  innovation,  for  it  was  one?  v- 
practice  in  these  courts  to  enter  tbevii 
of  the  evidence  on  the  record,  apractv, 
which  was  now  laid  aside.  — He  dias> 
proved  of  the  practice  of  thejurygiTiji 
written  verdict;  he  thought  it  much  bc^:/ 
for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  thataTepu 
ex  viva  voce^  as  in   England^  shouAik 
adopted  in  its  room ;  for  often  niacii>* 
nefit  arose  from  the  veibal  commi]nic3r«^' 
between  the  judge   and  jury.   He  pf- 
posed  that  the  indictment,  the  Tent* 
and  sentence,  should  be  remofed  bj?^ 
of  certiorari^  or   by  writ  under  the  grtf 
seal,  to  the  court  which  should  haret^ 
appellant  jurisdiction.    With  respect  c 
the    propriety    of  this   amendment  < 
thought  there  could  be  little  doubt,  fc 
civil   cases,  although  no  promo2  » 
made  for  it  in  the  act  of  union,  an  i^ 
from  the  lords  of  session  in  Scotlaait 
the  lords  of  parliament,  was  held  to  t 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  Scots  p 
liament  no  longer  existing;  and  this  « 
now  law.    If  it  had  been  foreseen  ti^' 
there  could  be  no  appeal  in  cnmc^ 
cases,  he  was  sure  that  express  pro"»''^. 
would  have  been  made  for  it  in  the  act  p 
union.    The  reason  of  ii  was  ^^J^^^^ 
in  this  grand  and  general  principle,  t^ 
the  court  in  which  a  case  o"i^^5^ 
not  be  the  ultimate  court  to  *^^"^j\,^ 
principle,  which  human  wisdom  »''• 
up  as  a  guard  against  hmmiobtt^'^ 
and  human   error,  pervaded  ^^ 
of  the  English,  and  with  this  «nr^'^^ 
ception  which  he  wished  to  reaio^;. 
whole  of  the  Scots  law.  So  gener^J^.;;; 
that  if  by  an  act  of  parliament  n^^ 
tions  were  given  to  any  ^^^  ,  ^^t 
of  that  court  would  not  be  «»*' *j^< 
express  words  inserted  in  the  act       . 
it  so.  In  all  civil  cases,  there  was  fo»fr; 

from  the  courts  of  Scotland.  In  J2c» 
cases  there  was  an  appeal  ^y^^-.^^ 
from  inferior  courts  to  t^f "" jjV  I 
ciary.— The  only  objection  be  &>^^^  i 
gine  was,  that  it  wojildbebnnffog  .  ^^ 
of  law  before  a  tribunal  uot^H  ^, 
with  the  ScoU  forms  of  p'ocec^j*  pei. 
would  apply  more  forciWy  ^  ^^  ^ 
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in  civil  cases ;  for  in  criminal  cases  the 
trial  was  by  jury,  and  the  proceeding 
much  more  similar  and  analogous  to  those 
In  England.  It  could  be  considered  as 
no  reflexion  on  the  Scots  judges,  for  if 
it  were,  the  proceeding  from  court  to 
court  in  England  would  be,  what  no  man 
ever  conceived  it  to  be,  a  constant  re- 
flexion on  the  English  jud^s.  It  would 
lead  to  accuracy  in  receiving  evidence 
and  making  up  the  record  so  essential  to 
t!  ends  of  justice ;  and  it  would  open  to 
the  Scots  lawyers  all  the  valuable  reposi- 
tories of  English  criminal  law,  and  make 
them  familiar  with  those  great  lights  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  Hale,  Hawkins, 
and  Blackstone,  and  Uiat  valuable  reposi- 
tory of  criminal  law,  the  State  Trials. 
What  he  proposed  was  no  novelty,  for  it 
stood  upon  precedent ;  it  was  within  the 
meaning  of  the  18th  Article  of  Union  ; 
and  it  was  founded  on  the  principle  he 
had  already  quoted,  that  the  court  in 
which  a  case  originates  ought  not  to 
be  the -ultimate  court  to  decide.  He  then 
moved,  *<  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  give  an  appeal  to  the  Lords  in  par- 
liament, from  tne  judgments  and  sen- 
tences of  the  courts  of  justiciary  and  the 
circuit  courts  of  Scotland,  in  matter  of 
law."  He  next  moved  <<  that  trhe  said  mo- 
tion be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House." 

Mr.  Anstruther  felt  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  motion,  because 
it  appeared  to  him  to  seek  an  alteration 
in  tne  law  of  Scotland  perfectly  new  in 
principle.    He    would  maintain  that  no 
case  whatever  could  be  found  in  which 
an  appeal  in  criminal  cases  at  any  period 
would  lie  from  the  court  of  justiciary  to 
the  parliament   of  Scotland  before  the 
union,  nor  any  since  to  the  parliament  of 
England ;  nor  any  from  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  to  tlie  parliament  of  England, 
llie  learned  gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
doubts  expressed  by  lord  Thurlow,  upon 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure;  but  the 
point  had  been  settled  by  lord  Mansfield, 
who,  in  1781,  had  declared,  that  no  ap- 
peal lay  to  this  country.    Tlie  motion, 
therefore,  was  not  to  recall  the  law  of 
Scotland  to  its  original  purity,  but  to 
establish  a  new  line  of  practice.  He  must 
also  oppose  it  on  the  ground  of  expedi- 
ency.   He  believed  the  attempt  at  ma- 
king any  alteration  in  the  law  of  Scptland 
at  this  time  would  be  very  unpopular, 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
w^re  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  adminis- 


tration of  justice  in  that  country  such  as 
it  now  was.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
principle,  that  no  court  should  possess  the 
power  to  begin  and  finall^r  close  a  proceed- 
m^,  was  universal.  This,  he  denied  and 
Referred  him  to  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment, where  peers  and  commoners  were 
tried  from  first  to  last.  If  ever  there  was 
a  country  perfectly  happy  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  laws,  Scotland  was  that 
country.  He  therefore  wished  the  House 
to  reflect  on  the  danger  of  making  any  al- 
teration in  laws  that  ^ave  general  satis- 
faction.— He  entered  mto  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  writs  of  error,  and  maintain- 
ed that  in  criminal  cases  a  writ  of  error 
was  not  a  writ  which  the  subject  could 
claim  as  a  right,  but  that  it  was  a  mere 
grant  of  favour  from  the  Crown,  as  much 
so,  and  even  more,  if  possible,  than  a 
pardon.  This  was  the  law  of  England 
with  respect  to  a  capital  offence.  In  cases 
of  misdemeanor  a  writ  of  error  was  not 
a  matter  of  right  to  the  subject ;  it  was 
wholly  at  the  discretion  of  the  attorney 
general.  He  objected  on  these  accounts 
to  the  analogy  which  his  learned  friend 
had  drawn  between  the  right  of  appeal 
and  that  of  writs  of  error.  He  objected 
also  to  the  practice  of  introducing  the 
doctrines  of  either  Hale,  Hawkins,  or 
Blackstone,  as  expositions  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.  This  would  produce  endless 
confusion  in  the  courts  of  law  ia  that 
country,  and  if  he  was  bound  to  take  ei-^ 
ther,  he  would  prefer  a  short  bill  at  once 
to  declare,  that  the  law  of  England  shall 
be  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  could  not  help  ap- 
plauding the  candour,  as  well  as  the  abi- 
lity, with  which  the  subject  had  been 
opened.  The  importance  of  it  also  de- 
manded the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  that  attention  could  be 
fully  given  to  it,  if  the  motion  was  re- 
jected, for  the  whole  of  the  merits  of  the 
question  would  in  that  case  be  laid  aside; 
and  he  could  not  help  saying,  that  his 
learned  friend  had  stated  ample  ground  to 
call  at  least  for  discussion.  He  differed 
widely  from  the  learned  gentleman  who 
had  preceded  him  as  to  the  idea  that  the 
House  should  not  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  alteration  of  the  law  of  any 
part  of  this  kingdom,  unless  the  people  of 
that  part  had  expressed  a  general  wish 
for  that  purpose:  he  thought  it,  on  the 
contrary,  the  duty  of  that  House  to  in- 
quire into  such  matters ;  and  great  indeed 
might  be  th^  grievances  of  the  peapW  be<r 
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fore  redrew  would  be  had  by  their  MjppU* 
cation,  for  their  application  would  not 
come  until  their  fiunerings  were  almost 
beyond  endurance ;  and  he  believed  there 
were  but  few  instances  of  laws  being 
amended  from  the  general  application  o^ 
the  public  to  their  representatives.  It  was 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  examine  into 
and  correct  the  defect  of  the  laws.  He 
differed  also  from  the  learned  gentleman 
in  his  construction  of  the  nature  of  a  writ 
of  error.  He  had  stated,  that  a  writ  of 
error  in  a  capital  offence  was  matter  of 
pure  favour  from  the  crown.  That  was 
not  his  idea  of  that  writ.  He  took  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  subject  to 
grant  tiuit  writ  on  a  fair  around  being 
laid  for  Ihe  application.  If  the  indict* 
mentbe  substantially  defective,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  entitled  to  a  writ  of  error,  as 
matter  ofright.  It  was  true,  indeed,  the 
subject  had  no  means  to  compel  the 
granting  of  the  writ,  for  the  law  was  silent 
upon  that  subject ;  but  it  was  a  preroga- 
tive of  his  majesty  to  grant  it,  and  like 
other  high  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
the  constitution  placed  it  in  his  majesty's 
hands,  in  the  confidence  that  it  would 
never  be  abused,  and  holding  those  re- 
^onsible  to  the  public,  who  should  ad- 
vise his 'majesty  to  abuse  it.  He  differed 
too  from  the  learned  gentleman,  as  to  the 
hardship  of  subjecting  the  people  of 
Scotland  to  the  law  of  Englana ;  he  did 
not  think  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
would  have  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  such  an  alteration.  The  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  he  would  prefer  a 
jihort  bill  at  once  to  declare  that  the  law 
of  England  should  be  the  law  of  Scotland. 
He  differed  from  him  entirely  upon  this 
point,  conceiving  that  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  the 
two  countries,  was  the  most  prudent  mode 
of  proceeding.  It  was  recognized  by  the 
article  of  Union,  that  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  might  enact  such  laws  re- 
apecting  the  public  rights  as  might  be 
deemed  advantageous  and  politic,  but  the 
civil  laws  of  the  two  countries  were  to  re- 
main unaltered.  This  was  a  wise  dis- 
iinetion,  and  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
Tliere  was  one  ground,  however,  which 
had  been  advanced  by  his  hon.  friend,  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  to  which  no  answer 
had  been  given^  The  great  benefit  of  an 
appellant  jurisdiction;  the  right  of  ap- 
pealing, and  tlie  power  of  reviewing  the 
conduct  of  an  inferior  court  It  was  dou- 
^1/  foodj  it  was  ^ood  for  the  court  ap« 


pealed  to,  and  the  court  apoealed  htm, 
making  each  more  cautious  uaa  itothe- 
wise  would  be  in  coming  to  a  deteratb 
tion.  He  would  support  theaiotion,nt 
pledging  himself  to  agree  to  ^  the  p» 
visions  o£  the  bill,  when  brought  in. 

The  Solicitor  General  was  of  opu»r. 
that  the  English  and  Scotch  hads  cj: 
ality  for  their  respective  systems  ot  bt. 
There  might  be  prejudices,  batthnrv?r: 
auch  as  should  not  be  destroyea;  iv: 
would  it  be  right  to  inspire  ny  jeiio9<; 
between  the  two  countries,  llie  iosttj* 
tion  of  the  courts  was  different  Tat 
courts  of  Scotland  were  framed  lith  a 
view  to  the  laws  which  they  had  to  iki- 
nister,  and  therefore  there  would  be  d^**- 
eer  in  attempting  to  change  them.  Ir* 
less,  therefore,  much  stronger  groc^ 
were  laid,    than  had  beenst^ed  iDrj> 

Sort  of  the  motioa,  he  should  deem  it  b 
uty  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Fox  began  with  remaridng  en  fi 
very  singular  mode  in  which  the  qoes&si 
haa  been  discussed.  It  had  bees  sail 
that  they  were  not  to  interfere  tflltiieT  re- 
ceived complaints  of  the  judidal  povci 
from  the  people ;  thia,  he  said,  vas  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  maxhns  hebdeftf 
heard.  The  legislature  were  perkt); 
competent  without  the  applicatioo  of  ti 
people,  and  were  better  calculated  to 
judge  what  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  fat 
the  gen6ral  welfare.  With  regard  to  the 
definition  given  by  the  learned  ^tkotf! 
of  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  itw»,  ia 
his  mind,  the  very  reverse  of  the  spirit  oJ 
the  constitution.  He  seemed  desrotf  « 
adopting  the  laws  of  France,  whidi  kw 
been  so  universally  reprobated.  1» 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  if  soy  bodf 
bring  forward  such  a  motion,  it  ought  t» 
be  lord  Thurlow.  This  was  no  «««» 
why  any  other  gentleman  in  that  Hoo* 
should  not  bring  it  forward ;  bol  if  ^ 
i  was  any  argument  in  it,  it  waa  infij^ 
I  of  the  motion,  that  lord  T1iuriowdifl«x- 
I  press  a  doubt  on  the  subj«^  ^^ 
;  conceived  it  to  be  an  object  that  oop"* 
,  be  undertaken.  Before  the  Union,  ^ 
the  Scotch  law  waa  in  a  barbaroos  mi 
appeals  bad  been  made  to  the  privy  co©' 
cil ;  and  the  obvious  intent  of  the  ^Kseof 
hill  was  to  put  the  Lords ia  the  aame^ 
tuation  as  the  privy  council*  I*  ^^T^f 
duty  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  act  « 
Union.  Mr.  Fox  entered  into  an  ani- 
mated defence  of  the  right  of  appe«»  f* 
contended  in  favour  of  an  appetot  MTwg 
a  power  to  obtam  juxiidiCMi  ^om  ^ 
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letemunalion  of  any  ooort  not  that  he 
neant  to  impute  corrupt  motives  to  any 
»ody  of  men,  but  because  the  rery  prin* 
'.iple  of  an  appeal  was  the  wisest  that 
*ver  was  attended  to  in  the  formation  of 
aw8  for  civil  society ;  for  it  went  to  con- 
oss  our  infirmities  m  all  stations  of  life, 
md  in  his  opinion  the  greatest  proof  of 
iiiman  wisdom  was  the  recognition  of  the 
vL*akne9S  of  human  judgment. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Watson  said,  that  some 
;olid  reasons  should  be  assigned  for  this 
change  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  parlia- 
ntent  should  be  cautious  of  engrafting  the 
law  of  Scotland  on  the  law  of  En^and. 
The  principle  seemed  good  in  theory,  but 
the  people  of  Scotland  felt  no  inconve- 
nience no  injury  from  the  law  in  the  pre- 
sent form. 

The  Master  of  the  RMihepxi  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion,  by  stating,  not  only 
the  utility,  but  the  comfort  to  a  ludge  (x 
an  appellant  jurisdiction.  But  he  could 
not  see  the  propriety  of  introducing,  that 
principle  into  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland. 
The  Scots  criminal  law  and  that  of  Eng- 
land had  no  affinity  whatever.  In  Eng- 
land, the  criminal  law  was  by  long  expe- 
rience brought  to  great  perfectioni  and 
all  the  different  gradations,  such  as  capi- 
tal felonies,  clergyable  felonies,  and  mis- 
demeanors, were  clearly  ascertained*  No 
such  distinctions  were  recognized  by  the 
law  of  Scotland ;  and  to  bring  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  that  country  to  be  decided  by 
the  analogy  of  the  criminal  law  of  Englana, 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  very  impolitic. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Stanley, 
Mr.  Montaeue  and  Mr.  Drake,  and  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Adam,  the  House  di- 
vided : 


Tellers. 

v,*«  f  Mr.  Adam,    -    -    -  1 

^*^^  I  Major  Maitland  -    -  J 

XT  •«  ("Mr.  Anstruther  -    -  7 

^^"^tsir  John  Sinclair    -  J 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


51 


126 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Budget,^ 
Feb.  5.  The  House  having  resolved  into  a 
Committee  of  ways  and  meansi 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  said,  he  rose  to  lay 
before  the  Committee  as  fully^  but  as  con- 
cisely as  he  was  able,  the  various  impor- 
tant |)articulars  which  were  that  day  to  be 
submitted  to  their  consideration.  In 
doing  tliis  he  should  call  their  attention  to 
the  several  heads  of  supply  and  ways  and 
neaosi  in  the  order  ui  wnich  he  projposed 


to  arrange  them.  First,  he  would  state 
the  extent  of  the  provisions  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  votes  and  estimates,  for  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  public  service,  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  secondly^ 
all  the  articles  of  supply  and  ways  and 
means ;  and  thirdly,  all  the  particulars  of 
the  loan,  the  resources  arising  from  other 
measures  of  finance,  and  the  new  taxes 
necessary  for  defraying  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  the  interest  of  the  loan.  On  the 
first  of  these  heads  it  would  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  dwell,  as  it  had  already  come 
before  the  House  in  detail.  He  should  only 
remind  the  committee  that  the  first  question 
for  every  man  who  felt  for  himself,  for 
his  country,  or  for  mankind  was,  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  measure  of  our  exertion 
was  adequate  to  the  end  we  had  in  view, : 
or  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  oor  abi- 
lity. When  the  contest,  in  which  we 
were  engaged,  was  for  the  whole  that  we 
possess,  surely  no  man  could  hesitate  to 
contribute  a  port. 

The  first  head  of  public  service  in  the 
order  of  the  votes,  and  in  the  general 
opinion  and  favour  of  the  country,  was  the 
Navj'.  In  the  second  year  of*^  the  war 
85,000  seamen  had  been  voted,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  commenced  with  only  about 
10,000  of  that  number,  the  increase  had 
been  between  50,000  and  60,000;  that  we 
were  now  nearly  arrived  at  the  number 
voted  for  the  second  year ;  and  that  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  our  ships  had 
kept  nace  with  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of^  our  seamen.  The  au^entation  of 
our  naval  force  was  almost  m  proportion 
to  our  wishes,  and  much  greater  Uuin  had 
been  effected  at  any  former  period  within 
the  same  time.  The  Committe  would  ob- 
serve that  a  vote  for  85,000  seamen  was 
sufficient  to  cover  the  employment  of  a 
much  larger  number,  if  occasion  should 
require,  and  a  larger  number  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Tlie  House  had  already  concurred  in 
voting  all  that  was  required  for  the  Army 
at  the  present  time.  The  actual  augmen- 
tation in  the  first  year,  had  been  more 
rapid  and  extensive  than  had  been  known 
in  any  former  period  of  our  history,  and 
larger  than  at  the  conclusion  of  some  wars, 
80,000  effective  British  troops  had  been 
added  in  the  course  of  one  year ;  and  for 
the  second  year,  the  House  had  voted 
80,000  more.  }%e  total  of  our  army,  in- 
cluding regulars,  militia,  and  fencibles, 
was  above  140|000  British  troops.      But 
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It  is  a  quebtioDy  the  solution  of  which 
m  VU»t  depend  upon  a  combination  of  events. 
As  circumstances  may  vary*  a  different 
liae  of  conduct  must  necessarily  be  pur- 
sued ;  nor  would  it  be  proper  to  bind  up 
ray  discretion  to  act  with  a  regard  to 
those  contingencies  that  may  anse>  by 
pledging  myself  at  present  to  one  set  of 
measures.  In  the  present  circumstances, 
I  have  no  hesitation  to  declare,  Uiat  1 
would  rather  choose  to  persevere  in  the 
war,  even  amidst  the  worst  disasters^  and 
should  deexp  such  a  conduct  much  more 
safe  and  honourable,  than  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  ruling  powers  in  France 
on  their  present  system.  The  question 
pf  pursuing  the  war  must,  in  every  inr 
stance,  depend  upon  the  convenience  with 
which  it  can.be  carried  on  to  ourselves; 
and  of  thai  .you  must  be  best,  qualified  to 
judge*  On  ihm  great  and  interesting  cri- 
fisi  I  have  no  h^tation  to  state^  that.  I 
«hould  think  myself  d^ient  in  point  of 
candour,  if  I  did  not  most  unequivocally 
declare,  that  the  moment  will  oevcr  come, 
when  I  shall  npt  think  any  alternative  pre- 
ferable to  tbat  of  making  peace  with 
f  ranoe»  upon  the  syttiiem  of  its  present 
rulera^  The  question  I  do  not  now  mean 
to  argue  at  large,  both  from  the  very  ad- 
vanced hour,  and  from  the  full  discussion 
which  it  has  already  received.  I  shall 
only  touch  on  one  or  two  points  which 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 

fentleman  in  the  course  of  his  argument* 
lis  motion  is  certainly  couched  w  v^y 
general  terms,  and  such  as  might  take  in 
every  thing  that  I  haye  contended  for.  It 
recommends  to  his  majesty  to  conclude  a 
peace  whenever  it  can  be  done  upon  safe 
and  advantageous  terms»  without  any  re* 
fbrence  to  the  nature  and  form  of  govern* 
nent  which  may  exist  in  France.  I  like* 
wise  am  o£  opinion,  that  a  safe  and  advan^ 
tageous  peace  ou^ht  to  be  concluded; 
but  that  the  secunty  and  benefits  of  that 
peace  must  depend  upon  the  establishr 
ment  of  a  government  essentially  different 
from  the  present.  Hmugh  the  motion, 
however,  from  .the  genersu  terms  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  is  calculated  to  gain  no 
prepise  object,  it  is  yet.capable  of  doing 
much  mischief.  It  means  and  says,  that 
this  House  entertains  sentiments  different 
&om  those  expressed  by  his  msiesty  in 
bis  speech.  It  holds  out  to  our  aUies  that 
they  are  no  longer  to  consider  us  as  eager 
in  the  cause,  or  actine  upon  the  principles 
in  which  we  embarked  along  with  them ; 
while  it  must  impart  encouragement  and 
confidence  to  our  enemies. 
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The  hon.  genfleman  has  saUJ*  diat  a 
tareaty  with  the  French  govenooent  wodd 
afford  us  as  good  a  securi^  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  peace,  as  that  which  we  derhcd 
frob)  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  or  Utiedit 
He  then,  in  his  usual  -way,  entered  into 
a  decUmiation  agamst  kings,  and  nid  due 
we  might  place  equal  dependenoe  cm  the 

food  raith  of  the  present  government  of 
Vance,  as  on  that  of  the  court  of  Loois 
14th.  This  I  expressly  deny ;  and  I  a& 
firm,  that  had  trnit  king  even  sncoeeded 
in  his  ambitious  proiects  to  their  fnU  ex- 
tent, what  we  should  then  hove  mtSered 
might  have  been  considered  as  a  deliver- 
ance, compared  with  what  must  be  the  cck^ 
sequence  of  success  attendmg  the  pretext 
French  system.  All  the  splendour  of  his 
court,  ail  the  abilities  of  his  generals  and 
discipline  of  his  armies,  all  the  great  ex- 
ertions which  he  was  enabled  to  make^ 
proceeded,  from  a  high  sentiment  of  ho- 
nour. The  exercise  of  that  power  which 
he*  postessed,   however  directed  to  the 

Eurposes  of  his  ambition,  was  regulated 
y  certain  principles,  and  limited  widua 
certain  bounds.  No  such  principles  ac- 
tuate the  conduct  of  the  present  French 
rulers.  They  have  contrived  to  banish 
all  restraints,  and,  with  an  ambition  move 
insatiable,  they  have  at  their  disposal 
means  of  destruction  much  more  fonni- 
dable  than  that  roonardi  ever  possessed  ia 
theplenitude  cf  his  power. 

Tne  hon.  sentleman  has  inaccunlelj 
stated,  that  I  attach  the  same  degree  of 
importance  to  the  restoration  of  nonnichj 
in  France,  as  to  the  destruction  of  the 
present  system.  Tliis  is  by  no  means  the 
case :  I  attach  importance  to  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy,  from  an  opinion  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  France,  s<Hne  set- 
tled form  should  take  place,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  may  be  disposed 
to  concur.  The  ancient  govemmcit  I 
consider  as  affording  the  best  materials 
upon  which  they  could  woric,  in  intro- 
ducing any  change  into  the  fabric  oT  their 
constitution.  Besides,  as  I  have  tbooekt 
it  incumbent,  in  any  interference  wfaidb  I 
proposed,  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  that 
country,  to  consult  diiefly  the  hwpines 
of  the  people,  monarchy  appeared  to  me 
the  system  most  friendly  to  their  true  in- 
terests. In  another  respect,  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  misrepresented  me,  bj 
stating  the  restitution  of  monarchy  as  as 
event  ^p^ch  must  necessarily  be  preceded 
by  the  conquest  of  France.  I  consider 
monarchy   only  as  the  standard  under 
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which  the  peo^  of  France  mi^t  be 
muted,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  that 
form  of  government  which  my  noble  friend 
has  proved  to  be  most  iwreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  .two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants* 
But  it  has  been  said,  that  even  the  re-es- 
tablishment  of  royalty  would  afford  us  no 
additional  security  for  the  permanence  of 
peace,  and  that  the  French  would  still  be 
equally  formidable  to  this  comitiy.  It  is, 
however,  surely  a  wild*  and  extravagant 
assertion,  that  the  monarchy  of  France, 
stripped  as  it  would  then  be  of  much  of 
its  power,  and  diminished  in  its  revenues, 
should  be  as  formkiable  as  a  system  which 
has  proved  itself  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  monarchy  ever  was,  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  power  and  the  height  of  its 
greatness. 

But  there  is  ene  part  of  the  argument 
of  my  noble  fnend  to  which  I  must  par- 
ticulfurly  call  your  attention,  and  which, 
independently  of  every  other  considera- 
tion, precluaes  even  the  possibility  of  our 
treating  with  France  in  the  present  mo- 
ment.    A  decree  has  been  passed  by  the 
convention,  fbrbiddinff  to  treat  with  any 
enemy  till  they  shall  nave  evacuated  the 
territories  of  the  republic ;  and  on  the  1 1th 
of  April  it  was  again  deoreed,  that  those 
persons  should  be  punished  with  death 
who  should  propose  to  treat  with  any 
power  which  should  not  have  previously 
acknowledj^ed  the  independence  of  the 
French  nation,  and  the  imity  and  indivisi- 
bility of  the  republic,   founded  upon  li- 
berty and  equality.     Thus  by  any  pro- 
posal to  treat,  we  should  not  only  incur 
the  disgrace  of  the  most  abject  humilia- 
tion, but  absolutely  put  ourselves  at  their 
mercy,  and  subject  ourselves  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  any  terms  which  they 
might  be  disposed  to  dictate.    Are  you 
then  to  withdraw  your  armies,  to  deprive 
yourself  of  the  co-operation  of  your  ulies, 
to  forego  all  your  acquisitions,  to  give  up 
Conde,    Quesnoi,    Tobago,    Fort  Louis, 
all  the  factories  in  the  East  Indies  ?  Are 
you  to  abandon  all  these  acquisitions,  the 
rewards  of  your  past  labours,   and  the 
pledges  of  your  future  success?   Should 
you  consent  to  do  all  this,  should  you 
even  hasten  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
treat  with  the  convention,  (and  the  right 
hen.  gentleman,  I  believe  on  a  former  oc- 
casion volunteered  himself  for  that  ser- 
vice,)  you  not  only  must  aeknowledge 
the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  French 
Republic,  but  you  must  do  so  in  their 
own  way.    You  must  acknowledge  it  as 


founded  oh  liberty  and  equality.  You 
must  subscribe  to  we  whole  of  their  code; 
and  by  this  act  sanction  the  deposition 
of  their  sovereign,  and  the  annihilation  of 
their  legislature.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
would  not  insist  upon  all  this  to  its  M) 
extent ;  but  of  this  I  cs^n  have  but  little 
confidence;  when  I  compare  their  pftst 
declarations  and  their  conduct.  To  what- 
ever pitch  of  extravagance  they  may  have 
reached  iA  what  they  have  said,  they  hate 
always  oiitsfVipt  it  by  what  they  have 
done.  The  absurdity  of  their  expressions 
has  in  ev^ry  instance  been  surpassed  by 
the  outrages  of  their  conduct ;  nor  can 
we  have  any  hopes  of  more  moderation 
from  any  change  of  parties.  In  all  revo- 
lutions that  have  hitherto  taken  place, 
the  first  recommendation  to  favour  has 
been  hostility  to  England.  The  most 
violent  party  hkve  always  predominated. 
The  leading  feature  in  Uieir  charactei^  at 
present  is  a  spirit  of  military  enterprise, 
exerted,  not  for  the  purposes  of  ambition^ 
but  every  where  spreading,  ib  its  progress,' 
terror  and  desolation.  We  are  ccdtej  in 
the  present  age  to  witness  the  political 
and  moral  phenomenon  of  &  mighty  and 
civilised  people,  formed  into  an  artificial 
horde  of  banditti,  throwing  off  all  the  re^* 
straints  which  have  influenced  men  in  so- 
cial life,  '  displaying  a  sav^  valour  di- 
rected by  a  sanguinar]^  spirit,  formfaig  ra- 
pine ana  destruction  into  a  S3rstem,  and 
perverting  to  their  detestable  j^urposesi 
all  the  tdents  and  ingenuity  which  they 
derived  from  their  advanced  stage  of  civi- 
lization, all  the  refinements  of  art,  and 
the  discoveries  of  science.  We  behold 
them  uniting  the  utmost  savageness  and 
ferocity  of  design  with  consummate  con- 
trivance, and  skilled  in  execution,  and 
seemingly  engaged  in  no  less  than  a  con* 
spiracy  to  exterminate  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  all  honour,  humanity,  justice, 
and  religion.  In  this  state,  can  there  be 
any  question  but  to  resist,  where  resistance 
alone  can  be  effectual,  till  such  time,  as  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence  upon  our  endea- 
vousr,  we  shall  have  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country,  and  the  general 
interests  of  Europe.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  there  are  many  other  points  broiight 
forward  by  the  hon.  sentleman  with  res- 
pect to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  treatment  of  neutral  powers,  which  I 
am  extremely  anxious  to  meet,  but  into 
which  the  lateness  of  the  hour  forbids  me 
to  enter.  My  *  own  strength,  as  well  as 
the  patience  of  the  Houpei  is  already  ex- 
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hausted;  and  I  the  more  willingl]^  post- 
pone them  on  the  present  occasion^  as 
they  will  with  more  propriety  form  future 
and  separate  subjects  of  discussion. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  amend- 
ment: 

Tellers. 


Noes 


■  Mr.  Grey    -    - 

Mr.  Adam 
•  Peter  Burrell 


59 


277 


YeAsJ 

rSir  Peter  Burrell     -    -    1 
XMr.  John  Smyth    -    -     J 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative.     After 
which,  the  address,  as  originally  moved, 
was  agreed  to. 

J%e  Kin^s  answer  to  the  Commons  Ad" 
dress.J      'fo  the  Address  of  the  Com- 
mons his  Majesty  returned  this  Answer : 
"  Gentlemen ; 

<<  I  return  you  my  most  cordial  thanks 
for  this  loyal  and  affectionate  address.— It 
is  with  great  satis&ctlon  that  I  receive 
the  assurances  of  your  continued  and  de- 
cided support  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
just  and  necessary  war,  in  which  we  are 
engaged.^-This  full  and  explicit  declara- 
tion of  your  sentiments  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  most  salutary  effects  in  the  pre- 
sent important  conjuncture." 

Earl  Stanhope*s  Motion  for  acknofooledg' 
ing  the  French  Republic,^  Jan.  23.  Earl 
Stanhope  rose,  to  make  his  promised  mo- 
tion. In  the  course  of  what  he  had  to 
aubmit  to  the  House,  he  should  call  on 
ministers  to  point  out  any  of  the  promises 
they  had  made  to  the  deluded  people  of 
France,  which  they  had  not  broken. 
He  should  call  upon  them  likewise  to 
point  out  any  one  of  their  own  predic- 
tions, at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
whichhadnotbeenbeliedby  theevent.  Du- 
tin^  the  last  session,  a  measure  was  debat- 
ed m  both  Houses,  under  the  title  of  the 
Traitorous  Correspondence  bill.  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  that  bill,  ministers 
held  out  to  the  public,  that  it  France  could 
not  get  ara]^^from  this  country,  she  could 
not  carry,  oix  the  war.  If  it  should  appear 
that  the  ^ople  of  this  country  had  been 
deluded  into  something  like  a  consent  to 
go  to  war,  that  was  highly  criminal  in  mi' 
nisters,  and  the  public  should  be  unde- 
ceived. So  far  was  the  supposition,  that 
the  French  would  be  unable  to  carry  on  the 
war  if  deprived  of  arms  from  us,  from 
bein^  true,  that  the  event  had  belied  it 
whdiy ;  for  the  French,  i^  was  notorious, 
had  arms  in  abundance,  and  the  very  first 
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artillery  in  the  world.  They  had  no  less 
than  700,000  muskeU.  Tbe  next  point 
upon  which  the  public  had  been  6ie£aded 
by  the  ministers,  in  the  commenc^eme&t  of 
this  war,  was,  upon  the  quantity  of  anmm- 
nition  which  the  French  had  at  that  time, 
and  thdr  ability  to  increase  it.  The  public 
were  told,  that  unless  the  French  wiKe 
supplied  by  others,  th^  soon  would  be 
without  ammunition.  The  fact  here  again 
was  notoriously  otherwise;  for  at  this 
time  they  had  powder  actually  made  suffi- 
cient for  all  their  armies  for  seven  jears 
to  come,  and  saltpetre  for  seven  more. 
They  were  making  saltpetre  at  this 
moment  with  prodigious  expedition,  as 
well  as  other  articles  for  carrying  on  the 
war ;  in  which  they  were  extremal  j  "ght. 
By  reflecting  on  these  facts,  ministers 
would  see  they  had  abominably  misled 
the  public,  and  brought  the  people  to  form 
very  erroneous  notions  of  the  power  of 
the  French,  and  of  the  probable  oontina* 
ance  of  the  war.  The  next  thing,  on 
which  the  public  were  deluded,  was,  that 
the  army  of  France  was  in  want  of  doath* 
ing,  and  that  they  must  perish  in 
numbers  under  the  inclemency 
winter.  So  far  was  that  from  being  the 
case,  that  he  was  assured,  there  was  no 
army  in  Europe  so  well  cloathed  as  the 
French  troops ;  but  supposing  the  Frendi 
troops  were  badly  doatned,  cud  theirlord- 
ships  imaeine  that  men,  fitting  onder  the 
ardour  otliberty,  would  teel  the  want  of 
cloathing  as  much  as  mercenary  troops 
must  ?  The  next  thing  insisted  upon,  as  a 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  Frendi,  and 
of  their  inability  to  carry  on  this  war, 
was,  dieir  want  of  money.  This  observa- 
tion really  surprised  him.  After  vdiat  we 
had  seen  with  respect  to  Americs,  he 
really  expected  that  such  an  idea  wooU 
not  have  been  hinted  at.  We  all  knew 
that  money  was  not  the  only  means  of 
carrying  on  war ;  for  money  there  were 
many  substitutes  to  be  found  in  pressing 
times ;  and  as  the  late  sir  Geoige  Ssrile 
had  ssud,  <<  things  that  were  much  esti- 
mated in  time  of  peace,  were  not  so  much 
wanted  in  time  of  war,  and  nothing  was  of 
so  much  value  then,  as  the  measure  of 
estimation ;  and  whatever  we  substituted 
for  money  was  of  that  nature,  and  would 
always  answer  ail  the  purposes  of  spede."* 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  want 
of  money  in  France ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
would  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  there  was  more  silver,  more 
gold,  and  more  b^lion  in  Francoy  than  in 
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the  rest  of  Europe  put  together ;  some  of 
this  wealth  tliey  acquired  Sy  twomeanures, 
the  one  was  a  forced  loan,  and  the  other 
I  voluntary  one«»-The  point  next  to  be 
considered,  was  that  of  tne  French  assig- 
nats.      This  had  been  called  hist  year  <<  a 
gigantic  system  of  swindling,*'  and  it  was 
said  woula  be  destructive  to  the  interest 
of  the  French  ;  for  Uiat  in  reality  Uiese 
assignats  were  worth  nothing,  and  tliat 
their  iinaffinary  value   was    diminishing 
daily.     This  idea  had  always  appeared  to 
him  to  be  an  erroneous  one.  He  nad  said, 
last  year,  that,  in  a  speculative  point  of 
view,   French  assignats  were  worth  more 
than  English  bank  notes.    In  this  opinion 
he  was  confirmed;    and  their  lordships 
would  see  the  reason  of  it ;  at  this  moment 
assignats  were  40  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  were  six  months  ago.      In  another 
six  months,  probably  they  would  be  as 
much  higher.  Why,  then,  wa»  an  assignat 
better  property  to  speculate  in  than  a 
bank  note  ?  For  a  very  plain  reason— be* 
cause  a  bank  note  for  ten  pounds  to-day 
will  be  only  worth  ten  pounds  six  mon^s 
hence  ;  whereas  an  assignat,  of  the  value 
of  ten  pounds  this  day,  may  be  worth 
thirty  six  months  hence.      So  uuch  for 
the  wisdom  of  our  legislature,  in  making 
a' law  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  French 
assignats.    Indeed,  an  act  of  parliament  to 
prevent  that,  was  d>surd ;  and  so  was  the 
other  part  of  the  same  act  which  prohi- 
bited the  sale  of  lands  in  France,  which 
were  the  property  of  the  nation ;   it  had 
not  the  intended  efiect ;  for  the  sale  of  the 
French  lands  for  the  use  of  the  French 
Republio,  had  actually  taken  place,  not> 
withstanding  our  prombitory  statute.  Hie 
produce  of  that  sale  would,  perhaps  asto- 
nish some  of  their  lordships.     The  lands 
in  question  were  estimated  at  the  sum  of 
135  millions  sterline.     They  sold  for  six 
times  this  estimated  value.    This  was  not 
all :  for  the  lands  of  France  were  so  much 
sought    for  by  purchasers,  that   it  was 
more  difficult  to  obtain  it,  than  in  any 
<ither  country ;    and  it  was  sold  there  un- 
der circumstances  that  never  distinguished 
the  sale  of  land  in  any  other  country ;  for 
the  land  <^  the  very  camp  of  the  Prussian 
troops  was  sold  while  they  were  in  it. 
The  next  point  on  which  a  delusive  ex- 
pectation arose  on  the  subject  of  the  war, 
vas,  that   the  Prussian,    Austrian,  and 
English  troops  were  disciplined  to  the  very 
perfection   of  military  tactics,   and  that 
the  French  were  a  disordered  rabble.  We 
*ttd  bad|  hawcveri  some  experience  which 


did  not  authorize  this  contempt  of  the 
French  for  the  want  of  discipline ;  and  he 
knew,  from  the  information  of  an  Austrian 
general,  the  combined  troops  were  quite 
alarmed  about  the  discipline  of  the  French 
troops,  as  well  as  about  their  undaunted 
courage.     Did  their  lordships  want  to 
know  the  facts  on  which  these  assertions 
were  founded  ?   Let  them  look  at  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  campaign.     What  did  the 
Austrians  say  of  the  French  ?  «<  We  fight 
them  on  the  Monday  and  defeat  them ; 
we  fight  them  on  the  Tuesday  and  deCrat 
them ;    we  fight  them  on  the  Wednesday 
and  defeat  them.    On  the  Thursday,  thej 
attack  and  defeat  us.     After  a  defeat,  it 
takes  us  a  month  to  be  fit  again  for  the 
field— they  return  to  the  charge  in  twelve 
hours."    Such  was  the  superiority  of  a  mi- 
litary Republic  over  its  enemies.     He 
wished  to  know,  since  we  were  so  muck 
given  to  boasting,  what  superiority  of  dis- 
cipline we  discovered  at  Toulon  ?    Had 
we  terrified  the  French  at  that  place,  by 
our  superior  bravery  and  skill  ?    On  the 
contrary,  the  superiority  of  the  French 
was  manifested  on  that  occasion ;  nor  was 
it  wonderful ;    what  but  confusion  oeuld 
have  been  expected,  by  any  one  accustom- 
ed to  reflect,    from  the   motley   ffroup 
stationed  at  that  place  to  defend  it  ?  What 
but  the  most  ridiculous  disorder  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  mixture  of 
English,  French,  Irish,  Italian,  German, 
ancf  Piedmontese?    No  two  of  them  un- 
derstanding one  another,  and  yet  all  called 
upon  to  understand  every  order  that  was 
given  to  them  all ;  this  must  have  produc- 
ed an  entertaining  variety,  and  must  have 
resembled  the  confusion  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel  ?     All  our  plans  at  that  place  were 
said  to  be  well  laid ;    and  yet  we  came 
back,  without  performing  what  we  had  so- 
lemnly promised  to  the  French  who  re- 
ceived us.      The  next  ihing  upon  which 
the  people  of  this  country  were  taught  to 
rely,  for  the  success  of  this  war,  was,  the 
want  of  com  in  France ;    the  proposition 
was,  that  the  French  should  oe  starved 
into  submission.      Thirty  millions  of  our 
fellow  beings,  the  mass  of  whom  could 
not  possibly  have  offended  us,  were  to  be 
starved,  because  their  form  of  govern- 
ment did  not  suit  the  political  palf^  of  a 
German  despot !    Sucn  an  idea  was  too 
horrid  to  renect  on,  if  it  could  be  carried 
into  effect;   but  the  folly  of  the  idea  was 
without  a  pariUlel,  and  the  plan  would 
soon  appear  as  absurd  in  effect,  as  it  was 
infemai  jn  prmciple ;  it  had  already  united 
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the  French  in  many  patts  much  Di6i« 
closely  than  before^  ana  the  Jacobins,  who 
certainly  had  the  niline  power  in  France, 
would  be  furnished  with  an  f^logy  for  a 
measure,  which  would  compel  all  who  were 
able  to  beararmsyto  takethe  field;  for,  un* 
derpretenceofsowingthecomforthearmy, 
it  might  be  difficult  for  the  peasants  to 
obtain  bread  without  bearing  arms  for 
the  Republic.  But  we  had  taken  Tou« 
Ion,  which  i^as  a  masterpiece  of  po- 
licy !  Yes,  we  had,  and  had  lost  it  $ 
jund  there  ended  its  history,  except  the 
expense  which  must  attend  it,  and  which 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  people  of  £ng« 
land«  —  The  noble  lord,  who  secondai 
the  motion  for  the  address  which  that 
House  had  voted  to  his  majesty,  had  ob« 
aerved,  that  in  many  thmgs  we  were  una- 
ble to  imitate  the  French ;  that  we  could 
not  rise  in  a  mass  as  they  did :  that  was 
certainly  very  true,  and  for  which  minis- 
ters had  a  reason,  which  they  perhaps 
would  not  be  very  ready  to  assign ;  the 
trudi  was,  they  could  not  venture  to  arm 
the  people  of  this  country ;  or,  if  they 
did,  even  then  the  French  would  have  a 
mat  advanta§|e  over  us  in  that  respect ; 
lot  it  waa  not  in  France,  as  unfortunately 
it  was  in  England,  with  regard  to  the  en* 
listing  of  soldiers.  The  soldiers  with 
them  were  not  enlisted  for  life,  but  only 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  a  man,  after  servins  a 
number  of  years,  returned  home  to  iiis 
department,  and  instructed  young  men 
in  military  exercises.  There  was  another 
point,  in  which  we  could  not  imitate  the 
French  in  carrying  on  this  war ;  that  was, 
the  method  of  raising  the  supplies  for  it; 
and  he  would  tell  their  lordships  how 
stupid  it  was  to  suppose,  that  war  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  money.  En- 
thusiasm produced  prodigious  effects ;  it 
made  them  bear  all  the  evils  of  war,  not 
merely  without  a  murmur,  but  in  many 
cases  with  pleasure.  It  suppressed  the 
feelings  even  of  parental  aroction.  Of 
this,  there  was  a  memorable  instance 
lately  in  France :  Their  lordships  would 
recollect,  there  was  some  time  ago,  a  re- 
port,  that  in  a  department  in  France,  600 
young  men  had  manifested  a  disposition 
to  effect  a  counter-revolution.  What 
was  the  eflSsct?  The  parents  of  these 
young  men  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  demanded,  as 
an  act  of  justice,  that  the  heads  of  such 
traitors  should  be  severed  from  their 
bodies,  without  distinction.    Their  lord- 


ships had  read  much  of  the  lieMc 
of  the  ancient  Rctaans*    We  had  aD  read 
of,  and  had  been  accostomed  to  applaad^ 
the  conduct  of  Brutua;    great  and  g^ 
nous  as  it  was,  it  iras,  in  companflon  to 
this  republican  enthusiasm,  almost  oold 
and  lifeless:  Brutus  wiis  an  officor,  aoad 
in  that  character  had  certain  duties  to 
discharge?  but  these  were  private  indivi- 
duals who  demanded  the  death  of  tbev 
relatives  for  the  public  good. .  Such  were 
the  men  whom  their  enenues  were  to 
conquer   by  the   effinrts  of  mercenary 
troops !    Inis  was  not  dl ;  for  suppoatng 
all  uiis  enthusiasm  to  be  wmtii  nodnig, 
were  the  French  without  ilbeana  of  pro- 
curing property  to  carry  on  the  war? 
Those  who  thought  so,  would  be  sadly 
deceived.    They  have  already  taken  the 
king's  civil  list,  and  they  imd  taken  a 
good  deal  from  the  clergy,    and  they 
might  take  a  great  desd  more ;  what  they 
already  had  taken  from  individuals  woold 
pay  the  expense  of  die  next  campa^n ; 
and  resources  of  this  nature  were  ahmst 
infinite  among  them.    They  had  takoi 
bells  and  east  them  into  cannon,  iriacfa, 
by  the  by,  was  .making  them  more  use- 
ful to  the  Republic,  than  to  have  them 
dangling  to  steeples.    Their  ailver  samts 
too,  they  had  pressed  into  the  aervioe, 
and  had  found  tnexr  assistance  benefidi^ 
What  was  the  treasure  of  the  French? 
Their  arms,  tiieir  stores,  their  ammuni- 
tion,  their  strength,  their  power,  their 
numbers;  but  above  all,  their  zeal  and 
enthusiasm;  such  in  the  aggregate,  as 
must   render   them  invincible.       These 
were  things  not  to  be  imitated  by  any 
other  people  in  Europe  at  the  present 
moment.    Had  we  any  of  thia  zeal,  any 
of  this  enthusiasm,  in  the  mass  of  the 
people  ?   Fit>m  all  he  could  collect,  dkre 
was  no  desire  among  the  people  to  keep 
up  the  war.— There  was  a  point  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  those  who  ^M>ke 
upon  the   subject    of  the  present  war. 
Their  lordships  should  recollect  how  Jong 
it  was  since  the  French  revdutioB  hap<* 
pened ;'  those  who  were  lads  at  that  time 
were  now  become  men ;   and  those  who 
were  little  children  were  become  beys ;  it 
was  upon  these  that  the  French  aueStj 
depended;    and  their  way  of  thinking 
upon   political  subjects  oifered   widely 
from   those    moderate    men    who    first 
brought  about  the   r^olution.      They, 
many  of  them,  were  friends  to  a  limited 
monarchy;    but  now  the   mass  of  the 
French  was  that  of  an  enthusiastic  repub- 
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lie;  and  evefa  among  the  few  who  might 
yet  be  moderate,  the  greater  part  were 
for  liberty.    This  was  an  important  pomt 
to   be  coDfidered;  much  must  depend 
upon  the  opinion  c^  the  ^ench  people  at 
large^  in  a  war  where  we  insisted  on  their 
taking  a  certain  form  of  government  for 
themselves;  and  the  opimon  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  might  be  pretty  well  disco- 
vered by  the  dd>ates  of  the  Convention, 
which,  with  other  societies  added-  to  it, 
certainly  had  the  whole  of  the  government 
of  France,  and  had  possession,  properly 
speaking,    of  the  whole  country;   and 
unless  they  spoke  the  sense  of  the  people, 
their  power  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 
Let  their  lordships  hear  what  was  said  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Jacobin  dub, 
and  then  judge  what  was  thought  of  the 
qualification  of  a  patriot  in  France  at  this 
time.    «<  Let  us  "  said,  Du  Bois  €rano6 
**  expel  from  this  society  every  man  who 
cannot   prove   an  act  which,    if  there 
were  a  counter-revolution,  would  entitle 
him  to  be  hanged."    This  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  a  man  whose  object  it  was 
to  prove  he  was  a  true  republican.    I 
aniy     fsaid    his  lordship),  ready  to  be 
hangea  or  guillotined  for  the  cause  of 
libertv  mvsdf :   it  is  not  what  I  wish  or 
ceUil  tor,  but  I  hope  if  it  became  neces- 
sary, I  diould  not  shrink  from  it. 

There  was  an  opinion  entertained  some 
time  ago,  that  ministers  were  advising  his 
majesty  to  enter  into  aUiance  with  foreign 
powers,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  go- 
vernment for  France*    This  being  put  to 
ministers,  was  peremptorily  deni^.    He 
should  now  state  the  prochunation  of  lord 
Hood,  on  taking  possession  of  l\)ulon : 
**  Whereas  the  sections  of  Toulon  have, 
by  their  commissioners  to  me,  made  a  so- 
lemn declaration  in  favour  of  monarchy, 
have  proclaimed  Louis  17th,  son  of  the 
late  Louis  16th,  their  lawful  king,  and 
have  sworn  to  acknowledge  him,  and  no 
lon^r  suffer  the  despotism  of  the  tyrants 
which  at  this  time  govern   France,  but 
will  do  their  utmost  to  establigh  monarchy, 
as  accepted  by  their  late  sovereign  in  1789, 
and  restore  peace  to  their  distracted  and 
calamitous  country.    I  do  hereby  repeat 
what  I  have  alreadv  declared  to  the  people 
of  the  'South  of  France,  that  I  take  pos- 
session of  Toulon,,  and  hold  it  in  trust 
only  for  Louis  17th,  until  peace  shall  be 
re*established  in  France,  which  1  hope  and 
trust  wUl  be  soon.**    Such  was  the  decla- 
ration of  lord  Hood.    If  he  had  mistaken 
his  instructioiis,  ministers  should  say  so, 
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and  tfaebtame  wouldattadi  upon  his  lord^ 
ship.    Last  session  when  this  subject  was 
debated  with  us,  what  was  the  language 
held  out  bv  Austria  and  Prussia,  with  re- 
nrd  to  a  form  of  government  for  FVance? 
Uespotism!  What  were  their  views  when 
Dumourier  corresponded  with,  and  ad- 
vised the  prince  de  Saxe  Cobourg— To 
establish  despotism  in  France;  and  with 
these  we  had  entered  into  alliance.    Lord 
Hood,  at  Toulon,  professes  to  want  the 
constitution  established  in  France  in  17899 
and  accepted  by  Louis  the  16th;  and  at 
this  very  time,  ministers,  at  Whitehall, 
say  to  the  Finench,  *<  we  wiU  secure  to  you 
a  monarchy  at  all  events.'*    How  did  the 
declaration  of  his  majesty  on  the  29th  of 
October  last,  tally  with  tlie  proclamation 
of  lord  Hood  at  Toulon,  who  had  ex- 
pressly stipulated  for  the  constitution  of 
1789  ?    How   did  either  of  them  agree 
with  the  proclamation  of  general  Wurm- 
ser,  whicli  stated  nothing  but  positive  and 
unlimited  monarchy?    He  must  now  take 
notice  of  the  protection,  which,  on  the 
part  of  this  country,  was  promised  to  such 
of  the  French  as  would  declare  themselves 
in  favour  of  royalty.    Protection !  What 
protection  could  we  give  them?    Such 
protection,    as  we   had    already    given. 
What  had  happened  ?    Lyons,  La  Ven- 
due, and  Toulon;  all  these  places  had 
been  entirely  destroyed,  and  thousands 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  the 
contest  in  each  place.    To  hold  out  pro- 
mises of  this  kind,  when  we  knew  it  was 
out  of  our  power  to  fulfil  them,  was  highly 
immoral;  masmuch  as  it  exposed  thou- 
sands of  deluded  creatures  to  famine,  de» 
spair,  and  death.    He  heard  much  of  the 
monstrous  government  of  France,  and  of 
the  sanguinary  decrees  lately  passed  in 
the  French  Convention ;  but  there  was  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  real 
constitution  of  France,  and  the  provisional 
government  of  France.    The  constitution 
of  France  was  fixed,  and  definite,  and  at 
the  head  of  it  was  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  man,  which  were  of  so  excellent 
a  nature,  that  he  defied  all  the  philoso- 
phers en  earth  to  improve  it.    Here  he 
read  the  declaration  or  the  rights  of  man 
prefixed  to  the  constitution,    llie  basis  of 
this  declaration  was  liberty;  and  equality 
was  a  part  of  liberty,    by  equality  was 
meant,  not  that  all  men  should  be  equal 
in  property,   that  was  impossible;  but 
meant  that  tJl  men  had  an  equal  right, 
by  talents  and  industry,  to  gain,  and  having 
gained)  to  keep  their  property ;  had  on 
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eaual  right  to  equal  lawsi  and  an  imfMfftial 
aamiiiistration  of  justice.  We  were  asked, 
vdiat  security  could  we  have  for  a  faithful 
observance  of  any  treatv  with  the  French  ? 
He  would  answer,  the  l»rench  constitution, 
which  was  a  higher  degree  of  security  than 
any  other  power  in  Europe  could  give ; 
because  the  constitution  of  France  was 
the  act  of  almost  entirely  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  France.  But  that  constitu- 
tion the  French  had  renounced  solemnly, 
and  for  ever,  all  thought  of  interfering 
with  any  government  but  their  own :  this 
was  m^ifested  in  the  118th  and  the  119th 
aiticles  of  that  veiv  constitution.  This 
was  not  all;  they  had  declared,  that  li- 
berty is  the  power  which  belongs  to  man, 
of  doing  every  thing  that  does  not  hurt 
the  rights  of  another;  its  principle  is  na- 
ture ;  its  rule  justice ;  its  protection  the 
law ;  and  its  moral  limits  are  defined  by 
this  maxim,  "  Do  not  to  another  what 
you  would  not  wish  done  to  yourself." 
Hiis  was  the  basis  of  the  constitutioa  of 
France.  It  was  more ;  for  it  was  the  basis 
of  Christianity  itself;  and  yet  the  French 
people  were  called  Atheists.  The  consti- 
tution of  France  was  unalterable.  With 
regard  to  the  provisional  government, 
under  which  head  were  to  be  taken  ^ 
sanguinary  decrees  which  had  lately 
pas^  in  the  Convention;  it  was  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  mieht  be  repealed  by 
the  same  audiority  .  Uiat  passed  them. 
This  provisional  government  was  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  their  invaders. 
It  was  not  to  this  provisional  government 
that  we  were  to  look,  but  to  the  French 
tonstitution ;  many  parts  of  which  were 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution ;  and  as  to  these  decrees,  of 
which  we  had  heard  so  much,  as  he  had 
before  observed,  they  might  be  repealed 
at  a  breath.— With  res^ard  to  the  charge 
of  Atheism,  so  lavishly  heaped  on  ^e 
French  people,  he  might  dispose  of  the 
whole  of  it  at  once,  by  saying,  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  religion  of 
any  other, country.  But  upon  that  sub- 
ject, those  who  charged  the  French  people 
with  Atheism,  were  wrong:  the  trutn  was, 
there  were  some  Atheists  in  France  before 
the  revolution ;  but  who  and  what  were 
they?  Pampered,  mitred  priests,  and 
aristocrats ;  none  of  what  are  called  now 
the  Sans  Culottes ;  no,  nor  any  of  the 
middle  class,  by  whom  the  nation  is  now 
supported.  Aristocrats  only  were  Atheists. 
In  support  of  this,  he  would  give  their 
lordships  an  instance  of  what  he  himself 


witnessedi  when  at  F&ris  on  liis 
A  company  of  people  of  &shioii  of  both 
sexes  met ;  there  was  present  also  a  ni* 
nister  of  a  foreign  court :  the  enteftvn- 
ment  consisted  ^  a  debate,  in  whkA  tfaeie 
were,  as  was  generally  the  case  In  <leiMi- 
ing    assemblies,    two    cbaropiona^    fom 
whom  the  company  expected  the  greatest 
instruction  or  amusement,  and  some  infe- 
rior orators,  now  and  dien  to  auppmt 
some  trifling  parts.    The  question   was 
not,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  God  ? 
But  whether  inculcating  the  doctrioe  that 
there  was  a  God,  was  not  too  groas  an 
imposture  upon  the  credulity  of  maniand  ? 
One  of  these  champions  supported  tibe 
affirmative  of  this  proposition,  and  the 
other  only  thought  it  a  harmless  and  jns- 
tifiable  imposture.    In  the  course  of  this 
debate,  none  were  more  delighted  than 
some  dignified  clergy  who  were  present 
[Here  there  were  some  mnrmors  in  the 
House.]    His  lordship  said,  it  was  bad, 
very  bad ;  and  instead  of  entntaimng  him, 
excited  his  horror ;  but  he  related  it,  to 
show  to  the  House  that  the  Atheists  in 
France  were  aristocrats,  and  for  the  piv* 
pose  also  of  observing,    that  it  was  in 
France,  as  in  most  other  countries,  the 
middling  and  the  lower  classes  had  some 
reverence  for  religion,  and  that  the  chaige 
of  Atheism  against  the  wh(de  of  the  Frendi 
people   was,   like  many  other    duirges 
agamst  them  in  the  mass,    wholly  in- 
founded.    It  was  true,  indeed,  that  fdli- 
gion  had  been  treated  with  some  lesity 
among  the  French,  and  this  was  moteoo 
casioned  by  the  clei^  themselves,  than 
by  any  other  class  of  men ;  they  made  a 
mere  trade  of  rdigion,  for  the  purpose  of 
deluding  the  popukce ;  and  they  kept  up, 
by  fiematicism,  a  system  of  deception  for 
the  most  infiunous  purposes ;  ther  taogbt 
the  poor  and  simple  creatures  wno  bore 
arms  for  a  standard  of  royalty  in  Frsnoe 
to  depend  upon  the  religion  for  which 
theytoucfat,  and  pretends,  by  the  most 
barefiu^ed  tricks,  to  perform  what  could 
not  be  done  by  natural  affency.    This 
would  be  evident,  bv  a  list  w  the  tools  of 
their  trade,  whidi  nad  been  taken  in  a 
camp  belonging  to  some  cf  these  royal- 
ists-^ 

The  Bishop  of  Dwrham  said,  he  could 
not  sit  still  to  hear  any  more  of  what  the 
noble  earl  proposed  to  deliver  upon  the 
subject  of  religion ;  it  might,  permips,  be 
well  adapted  for  the  amusement  of  the 
National  Convention,  or  the  cJubof  Js- 
cobinsi  but  it  appeared^  him  lo  haie  no 
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»nnexMii  witb  Iko  noftion  with  which  it 
as  uiulerstood  the  noble  earl  was  to  con- 
ude. 

Earl  Stanhope  saidi  he  reftUy  meant  no- 
ling  disrespectful  to  religion ;  he  only 
leant  to  expose  some  of  the  very  shame- 
il  tricks  of  its  professors.  But,  to  pro- 
tcd  to  his  motion.  He  tliought  it  his 
ut^  to  make  it;  for,  in  his  conscience  he 
(Sieved  that  this  war  was  entered  into  by 
lisoonccption,  and  had  been  carried  on 
y  misrepresentation.  The  calamities  al- 
eady  attending  it  were  dreadfUl  and 
larming ;  a  oooUnuance  of  it  might  be 
lie  ruin  of  the  country.  He  should  con- 
iude  with  moving,  «  That  an  humble 
Vddress  be  presented  to  his  maje8ty» 
tumbly  to  represent  to  his  miyesty,  that 
be  French  nation  have  expressly  recog- 
kized  the  sacred  principle,  that  no  coun- 
ty ought  to  interfere  with  the  internal  go- 
'^rnnient  of  another  independent  statCi 
md  that  by  the  new  constitution  of  France 
t  is  declared,  that  *  The  French  people  is 
the  aatoral  ally  of  free  nations ;  that  it 
does  not  interfere  in  the  eovemment  of 
'  other  nations,  and  that  it  does  not  saffer 
that  other  nations  should  interfere  with 
'  its  own ;'  and  humbly  to  beseech  his  ma- 
jesty, in  his  eouity  and  his  justice,  imme* 
iiately  to  acKnowledge  the  French  Re- 
public, and  thereby  to  la^  the  foundation 
for  a  speedy  reconciliation  and  a  lasting 
peace.'' 

Lord  Abington  said,  that  if  the  noble 
lord's  motion  had  been  that  the  present 
Republican  anarchy  of  France  was  the 
fittest  government  for  the  blood-thirsty 
robbers  and  impious  murderers  of  that 
country,  and  that  we,  acknowledging  this, 
should  bind  ourselves  to  keep  tmm  in 
that  state  as  the  one  best  adapted  for  such 
a  race  of  monsters,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
have  a  monarchical  or  any  better  form  of 
government  whatever,  he  would,  with 
heartfelt  pleasure  and  satisfection  second 
the  noble  lord's  motion ;  but  the  motion 
being  what  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best 
argument  against  it  was— a  good  loud 
horse-laugh. 

Lord  Darfdey  opposed  the  motion  as 
being  extremely  dangerous  at  the  present 
moment,  and  dissented  so  far  from  the 
aentimento  of  the  noble  mover,  that  he 
thought  that  the  minister  who  should  pro^ 
pose  either  to  treat  for,  or  accept  peace, 
with  the  French  government  would  deserve 
lo  lose  his  head. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 
[VOL  XXX.] 
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Earl  Sianhape'i  Motion  refpecting  Mr. 
Muir'i  Trial.']     Jan.  31.    Earl  Siankope 
rose  and  observed,  that  he  did  not  sup- 
pose he  would  be  contradicted,  wbett  he 
asserted  that  an  examination  into  theprac^ 
tice  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  this  kingw 
dom,  and  whatever  appertained  to  them^ 
and  the  conduct  of  the  judges,  were  im- 
portant trusts,  and  such  as  involved  their 
lordships  in  a  correspondent  and  essential 
duty  to  examine  into  either  with  care  and 
deliberation,  when  any   thin^  occurred 
which  had  the  semblance  of  mjustice  or 
oppression.  The  question  which  he  should 
submit  to  their  lordships,  was  one  to  which 
from  its  singular  oppression,  he  couU  not 
suppose  that  thev  were  strangers^      If  it 
were  asked,  if  he  had  a  precedent  for 
what  he  was  going  to  move,  he  would  re* 
ply  that,  in  his  mind,  precedents  were  un- 
necessary, where  oppression  was  great,  or 
misconduct  manifest;     for  it   was   the 
inalienable  right  of  ihe  people,  not  to 
hold  precedents  neoessary,  where  Magna 
Charta  was  abused,  or  the  laws  stretched 
to  a  degree  unjustifiable.      If,  therefore, 
some  noble  lords  required  precedents  to 
bear  him  out  in  his  argumeAts,  he  wofuld 
meet  them  on  this  ground,  and  state  thtetoi 
which  were  strictly  in  point.    In  the  reign 
of  William  and  Ivf  ary,  there  were  four 
acts  passed  to  reverse  four  different  at- 
tainders.     Three  of  these,  particularly, 
must  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  noble 
lord  present.    They  were  those  which  re- 
ferred to  alderman  Cornish,    Algernon 
Sdney,  and  lord  Russel*  who  were  charg- 
witn  sedition  and  treason,     in  1689  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  revetse  the  sentence 
of  the  court  asainst  Alderman  Cornish. 
[Here  the  noble  earl  called  upon  the 
clerk  of  the  House  to  read  extracts  from 
the  Journals  in  corroboration  of  his  as- 
sertions].     From  these  precedent!  earl 
Stanhope  proceeded  to  observev  that  the 
bill  for  reversing  the  attainder  aglunst  al- 
derman Cornish,  passed  the  Lords  in  four 
days,  and  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons 
for  their    concurrence^      The   attainder 
against  Algernon  Sydney  and  lord  Russel 
were  also  made  void  by  a  similar  process, 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
his  majesty.    These  were  the  grounds  on 
which  he  would  bring  forward  his  motion 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Muir,  the  proceedings 
against  whom,  he  pronounced  to  be  or 
the  most  unjustifiable  nature,  that  eves 
came  before  a  court  of  justice,      in  this 
unexampled  trial,  the  lord  advocate  was 
sufered  to  bring  forward  every  circum- 
[40] 
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stance  which  he  thought  necessary  to  cri- 
minate the  panel ;  and  though  the  most 
prominent  charges  hrought  against  him 
on  his  trial  were  not  contained  in  the  in- 
dictment, still  the  panel,  who,  according 
to  law  and  iustieey  ought  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  circumstance,  was  not  ad* 
mitted  to  do  so,  because  the  lord  advocate 
declared,  that  if  the  charges  were  then  in- 
serted, the  indictment  would  cover  the 
walls  of  the  court.  What  would  their 
lordships  sajr  to  the  mani^^rs  of  the  im- 
peachment, if  they  had  omitted  several  of 
their  most  important  charges  against  Mr. 
Hastinffs,  and  afterwards  attempted  to 
prove  him  guilty  thereon  i  Surely  their 
jordships  would  not  suffer  them,  to  profit 
by  their  own  negligence  ?  Nothing  could 
be  more  aburd,  or  derogatory  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  law,  or  of  common  sense.  But 
the  principle,  when  attempted  to  be  es- 
tablished on  the  impeachment,  was  four 
several  times  repelled  by  their  lordships  in 
the  ease  of  Warren  Hastings.  His  lord- 
ship read  a  statement  of  wnat  passed  in 
Westminster-hall,  in  each  of  the  instances 
he  had  referred  to,  and  mentioned  the  re- 
solutions of  the  House,  en  eadi  occasion, 
delivered  in  Westminster-hall  by  die  lord 
chancellor.  Now,  if  this  could  not  be 
Buffered  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who 
was  to  have  months,  and  even  years,  to 
prepara  his  defence,  how  much  more  for- 
cibly did  it  apply  to  Mr.  Muir,  who  was 
to  answer  on  the  moment;  It  was  ineon- 
•istent,  too,  with  the  practice  of  Scotland ; 
for  an  indictment  was  made  out,  the  facts 
alleged  were  set  forth,  and  a  eopy  of  this 
was  ^iven  to  the  defendant.  Why  ?  That 
he  might  know  the  crime  with  which  he 
was  charged  in  time  to  prepare  his  defence. 
But  what  would  their  lordships  say  when 
they  heard  that  facts  were  Drought  for- 
ward in  evidence  not  charged  in  the  in- 
dictmentip  This  wasnot  all ;  Mr.  Muir  was 
obli^dy  by  the  practice  of  the  court,'  to 
give  in  a  list  of  the  witnesses  the  day  be- 
fore the  trial.  Then,  after  seeing  all 
that  he  meant  to  prove  in  his  justification, 
the  prosecutor  was  suffered  to  bring  forth 
new  fiicts  a^^ainst  him,  of  which  no  notice 
had  been  given  him,  under  the  pretext  of 
their  being  collateral  to  the  main  point, 
and  for  which  he  could  not,  even  if  he 
had  had  a  hundred  witnesses  in  the  court 
that  could  refute  them,  have  adduced  any 
of  them,  because  their  names  had  not  been 
given  in  the  day  before.  By  this  means 
the  gentleman  was  entrapped  in  a  manner 
most  outrageous  to  all  iaeas  of  common 
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justice.— >There  were  other  drcontttsiioei 
m  Ms  trial  ecjually  at  variance  with  allthe 
principles  which  we  reverenced ;  snd  the 
same  facts  occurred  in  the  trisl  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  a  man  of  most  disinter. 
ested  integrity,  and  whose  conduct  waiw 
exemplary,  that  he  could  not  avoid  sped* 
fyinff  an  instance.     He  was  patronised  bj 
the  late  duke  of  Rutland,  who  proposedto 
give  him  a  valuable  livins ;    but  from  mo* 
tives  of  conscience  he  refused  it.  Anodier 
and  a  most  afiecting  proof  of  his  intesritj, 
and  of  his  amiable  manners,  wss,  thst  i 
young  gentleman  whom  he  had  edoated, 
of  the  name  of  Ellis,  was  so  atUched  hj 
gratitude  and  esteem  to  hishonoaredmts* 
ter,  that  he  had  determined  te  abtodoo 
all  his  connexions  in  life,  and  to  scoon- 
nany  Mr.  Pdmer  in  his  exile  to  Botany 
Bay.    This  endearing  instance  of  geoeroos 
attachment  he  mentioned  to  prove,  m 
this  dreadful  sentence,  af^er  a  trial  so  ex- 
traordinary, had  been  passed  on  smort 
venerable  and  admired  character.   In  bs 
instance,  there  had  been  a  misnomer.  Tk 
objection  was  over-ruled;   they  tried Iuib 
by  the  false  name,  but  when  they  came  to 
pass  sentence,  they  took  care  to  aJIba" 
by  his  real  name ;  thus  the  person  who  wj 
punished  was  not  the  person  who  was  tneo. 
Challenges,  too,  were  made  ofse^f 
the  jurors,  upon  grounds  that  ougW  w 
have  been  irresistible;   nay,  one  of iw 
jurors  felt  the  force  of  the  objection  » 
strongly,  that  he  requested  pemy^^^^^ 
withdraw;  this  was  over-roied.   "^yT 
was  the  law  of  Scotland,  he  would  (^1 
observe,  that  Scotland  had  no  mow  «• 
berty,  than  it  had  under  the  "f /!" 
Stuarts.      AU  that  he  contended  for  •» 
that  they  should  inquire  into  thetw* 
He  desired  only  that  t*»«««n*^*^^ 
against  these  persons  should  aot  "^fr 
execution  until  their  loidships  ^^^ 
time  to  inauire,  for  nothing  ^«*    . 
clear  than  that  they  ought  to  ff^^  .^ 
evil  consequences  of  these  ^»*^2^ 
discreet  proceedings ;   not  to  BvBff 
first  to  take  place,  and  then  find  tfl»^ 

were  wrong.  He  had  some  simiMf f^^  | 
in  his  hand,  for  the  fou^***?  ^Mr.  I 
already  occurred  in  Scotland,  o^  ^  i 
Muir,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Skirf^i^  ^  i 
Margaret.  He  concluded  by  nwfU« 
first,  «  That  an  humble  addi««^  | 
sented  to  his  majesty, humbly ^?^^ 
to  his  majesty  that  this  Hoo*  "*  ^ 
informed  that  Thomas  Muir,»^- J;"  ,t 
tried  before  the  high  court  oh^^^j^^^ 
Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of  Aug»» 
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^pon  a  chirge  of  sedition,  hu  been  con* 
demned  and  sentenced  to  be  transported 
beyond  seas,  for.  the  space  of  fourteen 
years ;  and  farther  to  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty,  that  this  House  intends  to  proceed, 
without  delay,  to  examine  the  circum- 
Btancesof  sucn  condemnation  and  of  such 
sentence;  and  therefore  humbly  to  be- 
seech his  majesty,  that  the  said  Thomas 
Muir»  esq.  may  not  be  transported  be- 
yond the  seas,  until  this  House  shall  have 
had  sufficient  time  to  make  such  examina- 
tion." 

The  Earl  of  Man^fidd  was  never  more 
astonished,  than  he  was  at  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  earL   It  was  a  heterogene- 
ous mixture  of  he  knew  not  what,  founded 
on  flights  of  fanc^  that  soared  beyond  the 
comprehension  ot  reason.     To  follow  the 
noble   lord  through  the  wilderness  of  his 
imagination,  would  be  to  lose  sight  of 
the  beaten  track  of  common  sense,  and 
stray   into    the  unfrequented    paths  of 
wild  imagination.    The  attention  which 
he  took  the  liberty  to  claim  at  present,  re- 
spected what  the  noble  earl  had  advanced 
on  the  subject  of  the  justiciary  courts  of 
Scotland,  and  to  this  he  could  take  upon 
htm  to  answer^  that  in  no  court  under  the 
fflorious  constitution  of  this  country,  had 
justice  been  administered  with  more  fide- 
lity.    Whenever  the  noble  earl  thought 
proper  to  bring  the  proceedinffs  of  that 
court  before  their  lordships*  trmunal,  he 
pledged  himself  to  justify  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  below,  and  clearly  demon- 
strate, that  the  sentences  lately  passed  by 
the  court  of  iusticiary  were  strictly  con- 
formable to  tne  law  of  Scotland.    As  to 
what  the  noble  lord  had  advanced  re- 
specting Algernon  Sydney,  lord  Kussel, 
&C.  that  was  totally  irrelevant  to   the 
question.    The  present  culorits  were  to 
be  tried  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  not 
of  England.    Did  the  noble  earl  wish  to 
try  delinquents  in  Scotland  by  the  laws 
or  England  ?     Did  he  wish  to  deprive 
them  of  their  own  constitution,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  laws  to  which  they  never,  in 
their  representative  capacity,  assented? 
If  he  did  not,  then  the  present  motion 
was  ridiculous  in  the  extreme;   for  it 
went  to  this  purport,  that  the  House 
should  without  any  document  to  ascertain 
a  fact,  address  his  majesty  to  postpone 
the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice.    The 
couru  of  Scotland,  like  the  courts  of 
England,  were  open  to  revision  of  any 
Mtence,  if  that  sentence  was  deemed 
unjust;  but  instead  of  the  regular  appli- 


cation by  writ  of  errori  or  by  appeal  to 
the  throne,  an  attempt  was  set  on  foott 
by  unfair  accounts  of  the  trial,  to  excite 
the  people  to  rebel  against  the  justice  of 
the  sentence.  God  forbid,  that  the 
judges  should  have  their  characters 
weighed  by  the  editors  of  newspapers: 
justice  would  then  be,  as  in  France,  at 
the  mercy  of  interested  individuals.  To 
the  present  motion  he  should  give  his 
deciaed  negative. 

The  Duke  of  NwrJoOctM,  that  had  the 
fact,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence of  things  not  contained  in  the 
indictment,  been  brought  before  them  bv 

Setition,  he  ^ould  have  thought  it  hia 
uty  to  go  into  the  inquiry,  but  he  could 
not  entertain  it  as  brought  forward  in  the 
motion. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdak  said,  he  bad 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  noble  lord 
not  to  bring  forward  the  important  ques« 
tion  in  a  way  in  which  it  could  not  be 
entertained ;  and  even  now  he  hoped  he 
would  withdraw  it,  that  it  might  be 
brought  forward  in  a  more  regular  way. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  these  trials  had 
so  warmly  interested  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind, since,  that  men  in  Scotland  should 
be  transported  to  Botany  Bay  for  four*, 
teen  years  for  what  in  England  had  raised 
others  to  the  most  splendid  situations, 
was  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  and 
even  more  unpleasant  sensations.  There 
were  circumstances  attending  these  trials, 
which  were  most  dreadful  in  their  nature, 
and  reflected  no  small  disgrace  on  the 
jurisprudence  of  Scotland;  ne  alluded  to 
witnesses,  who  were  produced  against 
the  panel,  being  threatened  with  impri« 
sonment  for  life,  if  they  did  not  disclose 
every  thing  required  by  the  court  of  jus* 
ticiary. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  it 
became  him  to  deliver  a  few  words  on 
the  most  extraordinary  motion  he  had 
ever  heard;  for  granting  even  that 
there  had  been  in  the  cases  alluded 
to,  a  mis-triiJ,  that  any  doubts  were  en- 
tertained of  the  legality  of  any  part  of 
their  proceedings,  tnat  tne  verdict  of  the 
jury  had  not  l^o  justified  by  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  conduct  of  the  jud^ 
had  in  any  degree  been  founded  in  mis- 
apprehension of  the  case,  that  there  had 
been  a  misapplication  of  the  law,  or,  in 
sliort,  if  there  had  been  any  thing  irre- 

§ular  in  the  trial,  verdict  or  sentence, 
lere  was  a  remedy  provided  by  the  con- 
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sIftutioD,  for  brbging  the  whole  into  re- 
vision.   But  who  ever  heard  of  an  ad- 
dress being  moved  for  in  this  House,  to 
praj  his  majesty  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  a  sentence  ?    Nothing  was  more 
certain  than  that  human  judgment  night 
err ;  and  not  a  year,  not  an  assize,  not  a 
term  almost  passed,  without  instances  of 
cases  being  brought  into  that  state,  when- 
ene  judge  was  happy  to  have  his  judg- 
ment revised  by  his  brothers,  and  when, 
by  move  deliberate  discussion  of  a  dues- 
taoii,  any  error  into  which  he  might  hsve 
fallen  might  be  corrected,  to  the  ease  and 
remedy  of  the  parties  oonoemed*    Cruel 
and  liard  would  be  the  situation  of  n 
judge,  if  such  meaps  were  not  given  him, 
of  retvaoting   any  misapprelMnsion    or 
error  into  which  he  haa  fallen.    What 
was  the  mv/  in  which  this  was  to  be 
done?    By  the  person  who  stood  con- 
victed by  a  jury  of  his  country  of  a  crime, 
presenting  a  petition  stating  the  hardship 
of  bis  case,  and  praying  Ims  majesty  to 
interlere  with  the  gracious  exercise  of  his 
prerogative*    Was  it  so  here?   -Had  any 
]^tioa  been  presented  by  the  persons 
tried  in  Scotland  ?    No  such  thing.    He 
could  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  such 
was  the   anxiety  of  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  advise  his  majesty  in  that  to  which 
his  own  disposition  so  constantly  leads 
him,  for  the  clear  ascertainment  of  the 
legality  of  the  sentences  in  question,  that 
though  no  ]>etition  had  been  presented 
by  Uie    parties,    an    inquiry  nad  been 
inade;  and  he  would  take  upon  himself 
to  say,  that  when  this  paper  should  ba 
laidliefore  their  lordships,  they  would  see 
that  no  pains  had  been  spared  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred either-  of  irtegularity  in  the  trials, 
or  of  illegality  in  the  sentence.    If  ever 
their  lordships  should  think  proper  to 
entertain  an  inquiry  into  the  case,  he 
would  pledge  himself  that  they  should 
find  the  conduct  of  the  judges  of  Scot- 
land had  been  such   as  their  lordships 
would  always  desire  to  find  in  men  en- 
trusted with  functions  so  important.    The 
noble  earl  had  referred  to  resolutions  of 
that  House,  as  a  ground  for  arraigning 
the    proceedings    on  the    trials.      The 
Scotch  judges  neither  could   know  offi- 
cially, nor  be  guided  by  any  resolutions  of 
that  House ;  they  could  act  only  by  the 
practice  of  their  own  court,  and  it  was 
certain  that  all  the  instances  quoted  by 
the  noble  earl  were  clearly  within  such 
pracUce.    The  lord  advocate  had  a  right 
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to  prove  facts  collateral  widi  the  maia 
fact,  though  not  specially  stated  io  the 
indictment,     WilJi  respect  to  the  mino- 
mer,  though  such  an  error  would  be  (td 
in  the  strict  proceedings  of  the  Engiidi 
courts,  it  was  not  so  in  Scotlted:  it  m» 
their  doctrine,  that  the  identity  of  a  per- 
son was  better  proved  by  his  idining  iBsae 
in  the  trial,  and  thereby  acmwledginf 
himself  to  be  the  penon  xneant,  tlianbf 
being  perfectly  <;orrect  in  the  spelling  «f 
his  name.    In  the  same  way  with  rsspect 
to  the  challenges,  nothing  could  be  mm 
absurd  than  the  grounds  on  which  thej 
were  made.    To  challenge  jurors  becio» 
they  had  entered  into  associations,  was  ii 
fiict  to  challenge  all  that  was  respectable 
m  the  country ;  for  almost*  every  mas  of 
rank  or  respect)  had  at  that  tune  asw- 
ciated.for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
constitution.    In  short,  aH  the  objectisBi 
which  had  been  made  against  these  trt^ 
were  something  in  the    nature  of  b» 
speech  of  the  man,  who  being  put  on  ha 
trial,  8aid>  he  would  swear  the  peace 
against  the  judge,  for  he  had  a  dei^ 
upon  his  life. 

Lord  Thurlaw  agreed  that  nothii*  *a* 
more  becoming  tl^ir  lordAins*  wisdom 
and  prudence,  than  to  be  careful  hoifthef 
gave  countenance  to  reflexions  issWf 
ttirown  out  on  the  administration  of  en- 
minal  jurisprudence.  It  was  of  the  u^ 
most  consequence  to  the  good  order  sod 
well-being  of  the  country ;  and  '^^^^^ 
prosperity  depended  on  the  cpnfi^ce 
which  men  had  in  the  purity  ^**K  y? 
our  laws  were  administered.  Their  ww| 
ships  would  therefore  be  alw8y9indisp««« 
to  any  motion  of  censure,  made  ligW  ;♦ 
against  judges ;  and  he  could  not  wp 
saying  that  the  present  motion,  nwn  tn 
manner  in  which  it  was  made  fi*™  '"s 
ported,  was  of  that  sort,  for  the  noble  e^ 


{iad  referred  their  lordships  to  four  a^ 
reversing  judgments  of  attaincter  p^ 
in  1689.  Their  lordships  would  re^^ 
the  period  at  which  these  acts  ^  Pr"' 
it  was  immediately  after  the  ^^^^^ 
when  a  very  just  and  violent  J*!^^^^[^ 
isted  generally  in  the  minds  ^^^^^ 
in  consequence  of  the  most  f?^''-  j,  ^ 
tive,  and  unprincipled  aAwB^^^*?,  .^^ 
justice,  that  had  ever  been  pf^f^fLj, 
any  country.  Would  it  be  fit  t*«r^ 
lordships  shouldrnow  make  »"^Ythe 
grounded  on  an  ^^it^iiff  ^^^^ 
judgments  lately  passed  in  ScotJfl^  ^ 

the  proceedifigs  which  these  «^*^  rf 
versed?    The  natural  coBwqa«»«^ 
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nich  a  resolution  would  bef>  to  dktuib  the 
9onfidenoe>  whieh  men  hftd  i»  the  admiiiJB*' 
ration  of  justice,  to  deprive  the  magis- 
Tates  of  the  juit  aothonty  «rhich  the^ 
>ught  to  poMesa  in  the  exercise  of  their 
*unctione«    He  agreed  with   the  noble 
sari  in  the  general  doctrine  which  he  had 
laid  down  with  respect  to  criminal  aecu- 
latioA.    Whenever  a  man  was  chaiged 
Mid  pot  upon  his  trial  for  a  criminal  of- 
fbnce,  every  tiltle  of  thatoftnce  ought  to 
be  precisefy  described  in  the  indictment, 
so  as  to  be  previously  made  known  to  him, 
thai  he  might  prepare  hia  answer  and  de- 
fence; and  it  was  equall  j  a  clear  principle 
in  criminal  turisprudenee  that  no  one 
article  ^ould  afterwards  be  added,  so  as 
to  take  the  defendant  by  surprise.    And 
this  wa»  not  onlj  ^e  uniform  practice  of 
the  criminal  courts  in  England,  but  it  was- 
also  a  principle  generally  in  the  law  of 
Scotland^    In  one  particular  instance  in 
the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  that  which 
in  their  law  is  called  art  and  part,  and 
which  is  equivalent  towhat  in  England  we 
call  accessary  before  the  fact,  a  greater 
degree  of  generality  and  loosenesa  was 
permitted,  than  is  suAred  in  England,  or 
than  in  any^  other  part  of  the  Scots  cri-^ 
minal  lawt    This  was  dbne  by  an  act  of 
James  6th,  the  preamble  of  which  seta 
forth,  thal^.  whereas  it  waa  difficult  to 
prove  the  crime  of  art  and -part,  if  the 
some  preeision  in  the  stsitement  of  ffacta 
was  required  that  waa  necessary  for  other 
snecies  of  guilty   it:  permitted  them  to 
cmarge  art  and  part  generally  withoat  enu- 
merating the  particular  fhcts  that  consti* 
tuted'the  corpus  ddidL   It  was  fit,  for  the 
better  understanding  the  question,  that 
Hlei^  lordships  should  know  the  manner 
in  which  the  indictment  was  made  up  jn 
the  Scota  proceedings.    The  indictment 
begins  witn  setting  forth  the  corpus  delicti^ 
which  they  call  the  major  proposition  of 
the  syllogism,  and  this  is  alleged  gene- 
nUly ;  it  then  proceeds  to  the  minor  part 
of  the  syllogism,  in  which  are  enumerated 
»H  the  facts,  which  if  proved,  go  to  con- 
stitute tiie  general  charge,  or  maior  of  the 
proposition.  This  corpus  ddkH  the  judges 
first  found;  thatis,  they  declared  whether 
they  found  the  charge  was  relevant,  and 
whether,  if*the  facts  of  the  mmor  propo- 
sition were  proyed>  it  amounted  to  the 
species  of  crime  libelled  in  the  major 
part  of  the  syllogism,  and  inferred  the 
pumshment   monging   to  such   crime, 
^©judges  having  found  the  relevancy, 
^mrred' the  whole  to  the  jury,  who  hiid 


to  decide  on  the  whole  case,  and  who, 
fvom  the  evidence  were  to  find  a  verdict 
accordingly.    The  criminal  law  of  Scot<« 
land  inthiaoase  had  never  been,  according* 
to  the  Scots  judges,  what  had  been  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  law  of  England  in  certain 
questions.     It  was  impossible  to  deny 
with  sir  George  Mackenzie,  whose  name 
deaerved  much  higher  praise  and  more  re- 
spectful treatment  than  it  had  lately  met 
with,  that  there  was  a  degree  of  harshness 
in  charging  a  man  generally  as  art  and 
part  in  a  crime,  without  specifying  the 
facts  which  constituted  the  crime;  but 
until  he  should  hear  that  a  defendant  had' 
applied  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges  for 
relief,  from    actual  hard^ip  under  the 
severity  of  this  statute,  and  tnat  they  had- 
refVisea  it,  he  certainly  should  not  consider 
it  as  a  charge  against  the  judses,  that  a- 
person  had  been  so  tried.    It  was  the 
statute  law  of  the  land,  and  the  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  had  truly  said,  that 
the  question  was  not  whether  the  law 
itself  was  severe  or  not.    With  respect  to 
the  observation  of  the  noble  earl,  that  9 
misnomer  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  persona 
had  not  been  permitted  to  operate  in 
his  favour;    to  ^this,  he  said,  that  un^ 
doubtedly  in  England,  if  pleaded,  the  in-^ 
dictment  would  fall  to  the  ground  ;  but 
in  Scotland  less  strictness  was  required; 
and  whether  our  strictness  or  their  loose* 
ness  was  most  favourable  to  substantial 
justice,  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire,  for 
the  question  was,  whether  Uiey  had  acted 
conformably  to  their  own  practice.    So 
far  as  he  could  judge  from  what  he  hatt 
read  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial,  the 
counsel  for  tne  defendant  seemed  them* 
selves  not  to  have  persisted  in  the  ob- 
jection, probably  because  they  knew  that 
It  would  have  only  occasioned  a  new  in- 
dictment, and  given  an  interval  of  15  days. 
Hie  specific  crime  charged  on  the  gentle- 
n^en  whose  cases  had  produced  this  dis- 
cussion, was  that  of  verbal  sedition,  which 
seemed  by  the  Scots  judges  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  offence  at  common  law,  an 
opinion  which  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  him  to  controvert,  though  it  seemed 
to  him,  it  had  no  higher  origin  than  th& 
statute  of  James  the  Ist.  against  leasing 
making,  as  the  statutes  of  Edward  1st,  and 
of  scandalum  magnahtm^  were  the  A>un- 
dation  of  our  law  of  libel     The  term 
<*  verbal  sedition"  was  indeed  improper 
because  figurative  and  metaphorical ;  the 
true  crime  of  sedition  was  well  defmed 
and  understood  in  the   Scots  law^  and 
t 
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clearly  answered  to  wliat  were  herie'  called 
routes,  or  unlawful  assembliesy  where  the 
people  were  stirred  up  to  riotous  acts 
against  the  peace,   and  which  in  both 
countries  was  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  whidi  reqikired 
either  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  death 
of  the  king,  of  loTving  war,  &c.    This  act 
of  James  against  leasing  making  had  sub* 
jected  the  criminal  to  capital  punishment ; 
but  by  the  Srd  of  queen  Anne,  it  was  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  what  in  England  we 
called  misdemeanor,  and  restrict^  to  an 
arbitrary  punishment  of  fine,  imprisono 
ment,  or  banishment.    If  these  persons 
had  been  tried  in  England  for  the  same 
offienoe»  they  would  nave  been  tried  for 
misdemeanor;  and  if  convicted,   would 
have  received  the  sentence  commonly  an- 
nexed to  such  guilt.    What  particular 
circumstances  there  misht  be  in  the  tem- 
per and  disposition  of  &e  people  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  in  the 
general  state  of  the  kingdom,  to  induce 
the  judges  of  Scotland  to  inflict  the  verj 
severest  sentence  within  the  grasp  of  their 
discretion  under  the  act  of  queen  Anne ; 
whether  that  act  gave  them  anv  such  dis- 
cretion, or  what  additional  latitude  they 
conceived  to  derive  from  the  act  of  the 
2S5th  of  his  present  majesty,  it  was  not 
for  him  to  determine;  nor  indeed  was  it 
the  busmess  of  this  day  to  inquire.    It 
was  always  his  wish  to  believe  that  judges 
acted  with  a  sound  discretion.     It  was 
idle  to  say,  however,  that  lapses  did  not 
accur  to  judges,  and  that  errors  were  not 
incident  to  m  human  tribunals,  as  well  as 
to  all  human  conduct;  judges  would  be 
placed  in  a  most  unfortunate  situation,  if 
opportunities  were  not  furnished  them  to 
re-consider  their  conduct,  so  that  they 
might  not  persist  in  error.    The  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  had  truly  said,  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  judges  had  either 
mistaken  the  law  or  abused  their  discre- 
tion, the  constitutional  course  was,  for 
the  persons  aggrieved  to  petition  his  ma- 
jesty for  redress ;  whose  gracious  inclina- 
tion and  undoubted   prerogative  it  was 
not  only  to  temper  the  harshness  of  legal 
jud^ents,  but  to  prevent  the  erroneous 
decisions  of  his  courts  of  criminal  justice 
from  being  oppressive  to  his  subjects;  and 
nothing  was  so  wise  as  the  gracious  ex- 
ercise of  this  prerogative,  for  it  tended  to 
preserve  that  confidence  in  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  which  was  so 
necessary  to  the  well-being  and  order  of 
seaety« 


The  question  being  put,  tbdr  lordsl^ 
divided:  Contents^  1 ;  Net  CootanCs,  491 

Prated  retpeding  the  trial  o^  Mr. 
Mugr."}  On  the  rejectioii*  of  eail  Stai- 
hope's  motion,  the  following  proteit  was 
entered  on  the  Joumab : 

Dissentient. 
.  1st,  Because  the  atlendiag  to  the  Am 
administration  of  justioe,  and  the  watdung 
over  the  conduct  of  the  varioua  courts  m 
this  kingdom,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  the   busineta  of  thii 
House,  and  is  at  all  times  also  one  of  its 
most  essential  duties.    2,  Be<auise  it  ob* 
viouslv  appears  to  be  jprop&t  to  examine 
into  the  justice  and  legality  of  a  sentence, 
before  it  is  executed,  and  not  to  pennit 
it  to  be  executed  first,  and  then  to  ex* 
amine  into  its  justice  and  l^ality  afto* 
wards.     3,  Because,    for  want  oi  task 
timely  interference  on  the  part  of  tins 
House,  it  has  formerly  happened,  that, 
within  a  short  time,  no  less  than  four  un- 
just and  illegal  judgments  were  actuaDy 
carried  into  execution,  as  appears  Seam 
the  respective  attainders  of  the  inoooent 
sufferers  having  been  afterwards  lewersed 
and  made  void  (when  it  was  too  lirte)  by 
four  acts  of  parliament,  made  and  pasacd 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  tfacnr  Iste 
majesties  king  William  and  queen  Mnr, 
namely  in  the  cases  of  alderman  Cornish, 
Alice  Lisle,  Algernon  Sydney,  andlosd 
Russel.    4,  Beouise  it  is  contranr  to  the 
first  and  immutable  principles  of  natural 
justice,  that  any  thing  to  the  prcnndioe  of 
a  defendant  should  fa^  brought  befiiie  a 
jury  in  a  criminal  prosecution,   that  is 
*'  only  collateral,  not  in  issue,  nor  neces- 
sary in  the  conclusion.**    5,  Because  it  is 
not  (nor  ought  to  be)  competent  for  the 
prosecutor  to  produce  any  evidence  to 
support  any  matter  that  is  not  char|^  in 
the  indictment :  that  is  to  say,  distttctly 
and  precisely  charged,  and  not  by  mereqii* 
thets  or  general  words,  such  as  opuression, 
sedition,  vexation,  or  the  like*  6,  Because^ 
in  like  manner  it  is  not  (nor  oog^t  to  be  ) 
competent  for  a  prosecutor  to  prodnoa 
any  evidence  to  prove  any  crime  to  have 
been  committctjd  by  a  d^endant  in  any 
other  particular  than  that  wherein  it  is  in 
the  inoictment  expressly  charged  to  have 
been  committed*     7,   Because  no  such 
proceedings  as  those  above  stated,   nor 
any  of  them,  can  be  justified  under*  fse- 
tence,  that  '<  If  it  had  been  necessatfir  to 
specify  in  the  indictment  all  the  ncta 
against   the  defendanti   the  indictment 
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rould  have  covered,  by  its  magnitude, 
Jie  walls  of  the  court'*    And  8,  fiecause 
n  one  year  of  the  trial  of  Warreu  Hast- 
Dgs,  esq.,  namely  in  the  year  1790,  ihere 
vere  no  leu  than  four  decisions  of  the 
Elouse  of  Lords  upon  this  subject,  viz.  on 
lie  25th  of  February,  when  the  lords  re» 
lolvedy    **  That   the   managers   for   the 
Commons  be  not  admitted  to  give  evi* 
lence  of  the  un6tness  of  Kelleram  for  die 
ippointment  of  bein^g  a  renter  of  certain 
lands  in  the  province  of  Bahar ;  die  fact 
df  such  unfitness  of  the  said  KeUeram  not 
l>eing  charged  in  the  impeachment."  And 
igain  on  the  4th  of  May,  when  the  lords 
lecidedy  *<  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the 
mana^rs  for  the  Commons  to  put  the 
Following  question  to  the  witness  upon 
the  seventh  article  of  charge,  vis.    whe- 
ther more  of^pressions  did  actuallv  exist 
imder  the  new  Institution  than  unaer  the 
old  V*  And  again  on  the  l'8th  of  May, 
when  the  House  of  Lords  resolved,  **  That 
it  is  not  competent  to  the  managers  for 
the   Commons  to  give  evidence  of  the 
enormities  actually  committed  by  Deby 
Sing;  the  same  not  being  charged  in  the 
impeachment.*'    And  again  on  the  2nd 
day  of  June,  when  the  Lords  resolved, 
«  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  mana- 
gers,   on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  to 
give  anjT  evidence  upon  the  seventh  article 
of  the  impeachment,  to  prove  that  the 
letter  of  the  5th  of  May  1781,  is  false,  in 
any  other  particular  than  that  wherein  it 
is  expressly  chareed  to  be  false."    The 
said  ctecisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
founded    upon   principles   not    peculiar 
40  trials   by  impeachment;     They    are 
founded  upon  common  sense,  and  on  the 
immutable  principles  of  justice.    In  Scot- 
land those  principles  are  {>eculiarlv  neces- 
sary to  be  adhered  to,   inasmuch  as  by 
the -laws  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  a 
defendant  is  obliged  to  produce  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  his  witnesses  in  exculpation, 
the  day  before  the  trial.    That  alone  ap- 
pears to  me  a  considerable  hardship.    But 
if»  after  such  list  is  actually  delivered  in 
by  the  defendant,  any  facts  (or  supposed 
facts)  not  particularly  set  forth  as  crimes 
in  the  indictment,  may,  on  the  following 
<lay,  for  the  first  time,  and  without  notice, 
be  suddenly  brouffht  out  in  evidence  upon 
the  trial  asainst  tne  defendant ;  such  de- 
fendant, from  such  an  entrapping  mode 
of  trial,  mav  be  convicted,  although  inno- 
cent.    Such  proceedings  (whether  sup- 
ported or  unsupported  by  any  old  Scotch 
«(atute.  passed  in  arbitrary  times)  ought, 


I  conceive,  to  be  revised.  For,  in  a  free 
country,  there  ought  not  to  be  one  mode 
of  administerinff  justice  to  one  man, 
namely,  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  an  opposite 
mode  of  administering  justice  to  another 
naan,  namely,  to  Mr.  Muir. 

Stanhop£, 

7%e  Kin^s  Message  respecting  the  Dis- 
embarkation  ef  Hessian   Troops.^      Mr. 
Secretary  Dundas  presented  the  following . 
Message  from  his  if ajesty. 
**  UEoaoB  J?. 

**  His  Majesty  thinks  it  proper  to  ad* 
quaint  the  House  of  Commons,  diat  a 
corps  of  Hessian  troops,  taken  into  the 
pay  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  on 
foreign  service,  havins  been  brought  to 
the  appointed  place  ofrendesvous  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  his  majesty  has  found  it 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  the  preventing 
any  sickness  taking  place  among  the  said 
troops  firom  their  continuance  on  board  of 
the  trannmrts,  to  order  them  to  be  dis* 
embarked,  and  to  be  stationed,  for  the 
present,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Porta* 
mouth,  and  at  places  adjacent.    G.  B."  ' 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  ike  Treaty 
toith  iheKing  of  SartUnia.li  Mr.  Pitt  hav* 
ing  moved,  <<  TImt  the  copy  of  the  Treaty 
with  the  King  of  Sardinia  be  referred  to 
the  committee  of  supply," 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  considered  this  treaty 
to  be  one  which  his  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuents did  not  permit  him  to  assent  to 
without  some  observations,  and  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  those  observations.  He 
had  never  conceived  that  it  could  be  wise 
to  enter  into  any  treaty  by  which  we  wero 
to  receive  nothing  and  to  give  every  thing, 
or  to  bind  ourselves  to  maintain  a  perpe- 
tual war  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  with 
whom  we  contracted,  without  something 
stipulated  in  our  favour  that  might  be  held 
an  equivalent  for  so  hazardous  an  engage- 
ment. When  he  looked  at  the  treaty,  he 
should  have  supposed  that  the  king  of 
Sardinia  had  it  m  his  power  to  put  mto 
our  possession  the  port  of  Nice,  or  to  af* 
ford  us  an  easypassageintoFVance  through 
his  territory  of  Savoy.  These,  indeed, 
would  have  been  advantages  for  which  we 
ought  to  have  given  something  in  return ; 
because,  under  certain  circumstances, 
they  might  have  contributed  much  to  the 
facility  of  carryins  on  a  war  with  France. 
But,  when  herecoUected  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  treaty  was  made,  he 
found  that  the  king  of  Sardmia  had  lost 
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both  Nice  and  Savoy  befi>re  we  thought 
of  entering  into  any  negociation  on  the 
•ubject.  He  admitted  that  the  assistance 
of  Uie  king  of  Sardinia  might  be  useful 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  but  in  ob* 
taining  assistance  we  ought  to  estimate 
the  b^efits  on  either  part,  as  well  what 
we  gave  as  what  was  to  be  given  us.  By 
this  treaty  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  boond 
only  to  maintain  50,000  men  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  territories.  If  we  had 
expected  any  thing  more  of  him  we  had 
been  miserably  disappointed ;  for  that  part 
of  France  which  was  justly  supposed  to 
bave  been  the  most  averse  from  the  pre- 
sent reigning  system  in  Paris,  and  there- 
fore the  most  likely  to  ent^  into  pur  views, 
far  from  receiving  any  support  from  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  had  been  left  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  what  the  Convention  called 
treason  to  the  republic.  What,  then,  did 
we  gain  by  this  treaty,  in  stipulation  or 
in  fact  ?  That  the  king  of  Sardinia  should 
keep  up  a  force  to  defend  his  own  territo- 
ries. What  did  we  engine  to  perform  ? 
Not  only  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  200,000/.  a 
yeart  in  aid  of  maintaining  this  force,  but 
to  restore  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  all  those 
territories  which  the  French  had  wrested 
from  hini)  while  we  were  sitting  quietly  by 
and  boasting  of  our  neutrality.  Unless 
"we  could  am)rd  to  make  war  for  ever ;  un- 
less we  supposed  ourselves  exempted  from 
the  ordintt^  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs, 
we  might  be  reduced  to  purchase  peace 
by  great  sacrifices  on  our  own  part,  in 
order  to  make  good  our  engagements 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  or  to  subject 
ourselves  to  the  reproach  of  breach 
of  faith,  by  making  peace  without  ob-* 
taining  the  restoration  of  his  territories. 
One  would  have  thought,  that  for  all  this 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  to  do  some- 
thing of  equal  importance  for  us ;  but  in 
the  treaty  we  looked  for  an  equivalent  in 
vain.  We  were  not  only  to  pay  him  for 
keeping  up  a  force  to  defend  the  territo- 
ries he  had  still  remaining,  but  bound  our* 
selves  to  make  peace  wiuiout  restoring  to 
him  the  territories  he  had  lost.  For  the 
sake  of  argument,  he  would  admit  that  the 
restoration  of  Savoy  to  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia was  necessary  to  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  no  peace  ought  to  be  made 
with  France  but  upon  that  condition. 
Wh;  I  VL'n  in  this  case,  fetter  ourselves 
witH  '<ri  engagement  which  we  could  not 
possibiy  know  that  we  should  be  able  to 
fulfil  ?  When  the  timeof  treatingfor  peace 
came,  with  how  much  moce  advantage, 


aod  how  much  m^reikonour  to  ounrivev 
should  we  have  said,  <*  The  king  of  Sardn 
nia  is  not  to  be  «|^ressed  beoiuiae  be  ii 
weak.  In  ^11  transactions  befeween^nattsas, 
justice  is  to  be  regarded,  as  w^  as  bows. 
The  restoratioB  m  Savoy  is  demaDoed  bf 
justice,  and  essential  to  the  future  tra»- 
quilli^  of,  Europe.  We  sbaU  listen  to  as 
propositions  for  peace  of  which  tlua  is  ast 
a  preliminary,"  With  how  much  moie  ad> 
vantage  and  honour  might  we  thus  ban 
stipulated  for  the  restoratioa  of  Savoy,  d 
this  miserable txeaty  had  never  beea  nutdb 
We  should  then  have  stood  forward  as  the 
protectors  of  the  weak,  and  the  de&Bdos 
of  the  balance  of  power.  Kow,  we  bad 
not  given,  but  sold  our  assiatanoe  to  t^ 
king  of  Sardinia—and  sold  it,  for  what? 
For  nothing.  Ministers  having^  dooe  tki^ 
and  the  House  having  sanctioned  it,  thej 
were  next  to  call  upon  the  people  of  En^ 
land  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  20(M)0(ML  Be 
knew,  that  in  every  wi|r  to  be  carried  m 
by  a  confederacy,  we  must  pay  the  weaker 
powers  whom  we  engaged  in  that  ocmfe* 
deracy ;  bat  we  were  not  oertaisly  to  pay 
them  all ;  nor  those  whom  we  did,  forde^ 
fending  then^selves.  Did  we  aisppose,  oa 
the  present  occasion,  that  the  ling  of 
Sardmia  had  no  inclinatioa  to  d^eod  bis 
own  dominions  ?  If  we  did,  our  mooej 
should  have  been  asked  for  as  a  grant,  not 
as  a  stipulation  which  was  to  involve  os  ia 
difficulties  of  a  thousand  times  more  ooih 
sequence  than  the  vidue  of  our  money*  We 
could  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  king 
of  Sardinia  was  not  inchned  to  defend  him- 
self, without  our  paying  for  it.  Our  treaty, 
therefore,  was  not  a  purchase,  for  we  did 
not  buy  the  king  of  Sardinia's  inclinataoa : 
nor  was  it  a  gift,  for  we,  the  ^vars  case 
under  an  obligation  to  the  party  to  wfaea 
we  gave*  It  might  be  aaid,  that  the  treaty 
bound  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  conuniie  the 
war  as  long  as  we  might  think  fit,  efea 
afier  he  himself  might  wish  to  conclude  it. 
If  this  was  what  we  had  gained  by  the 
treaty,  would  not  the  neutrality  or  the 
king  of  Sardinia  have  been  more  beneficial 
and  far  less  embarrassing?  It  woold  not 
be  argued,  that  tliere  was  any  chance  of  a 
separate  peace  between  the  king  of  Sord*- 
nia  and  France ;  or  that  the  king  of  San£h> 
nia  had  any  prospect  of  recovering  Nice 
and  Savoy,  without  our  assistance.  What, 
then,  had  we  done?  If  the  recovering  of 
his  territories  was  of  more  importanoe  to 
the  king  of  Sadinia  than  it  coiud  be  t^  aa» 
we  had  given  a  subsidj,  where  wtf  m^t 
to  have  received  ooc^fiillaiboiiUfcdiaips 
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t>o  eoId»  tliit  the  treaty  being  concluded 
t>y  hie  majetty,  the  proper  reproientative 
[>}*thc  country  in  all  tranaactiona  with  fo* 
reign  jMiweri,  the  House  could  not  refuse 
io  ratify  it,  without  subjecting  tliemselvee 
lo  tlio  imputation  of  a  breach  of  faith. 
This  doctrme  he  must  peremptorily  deny. 
If  tho  House  was  considered  as  bound  to 
mako  good  every  treaty  which  his  ma* 
jostVy  bj^  the  advice  of  his  ministers 
migiit  think  proper  to  concludoi  there  was 
R  complete  surrender  of  the  public  purse 
to  the  executive  power.  Mr.  Fox  con- 
cluded with  observing,  that  having  thus 
briefly  stated  his  objections  to  tlio  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  other  trea* 
ties,  particularly  that  with  his  Sicilian  ma- 

i'osty,  wore  not  to  bo  considered  as  having 
lis  approbation,  because  he  did  not  state 
his  objections  to  them  at  the  lamo  time. 

iMr.  I^auM^  said,  ho  had  been  surprised, 
on  a  former  occasion,  to  hear  the  treaty 
with  Sardinia  called  unprecedented  and  ini- 
«)uitoua.     The  epithet  <<  unprecedented/* 
applied  by  the  ri^ht  hon  gentleman,  so 
fond  of  harsh  epithets,   was  now  aban- 
doned.    It  was  natural  for  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  those  who,  like  him,  op- 
posed the  principle  of  the  war,   to  op- 
pose every  measure  that  could  contribute 
to  its  success.    On  the  contrary  he,  who 
thought  that  our  conuneroo»  our  constitu- 
tion, our  liberty,  and  religion,  depended 
on  tho  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
could  not  opoose  any  treaty  that  seemed 
likely  to  rencier  it  successful.    To  prove 
that  the  treaty  was  not  unprecedented, 
he  appealett  to  former  treaties  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia  and  with  Portugal.    He 
requested  gentlemen  to  recall  to  memory 
the  construction  of  the  treaty  with  Portu- 
gal   upon   the  Spanish  succession,    the 
treaty  with  Savoy  on  tlie  grand  alliance, 
and  the  treaty  of  Worms  in  1749.    These 
treaties  had  been  ratified  by  the  members 
of  tho  cabinet  at  that  time,   and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  House  without  any  debate. 
When,  by  the  treaty  of  I70i,  we  obtained 
the  accession  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  to 
ll)e  grand  alliance,  tl)e  war  then  depending 
was  of  tlie  same  nature  with  that  in  which 
we  were  at  prest^nt  engaged.    We  were 
fighting  for  our  independence  as  a  nation, 
and  the  tranquillity  and  liberties  of  Europe. 
Compare  the  dangers  with  which  we  were 
thrtatened  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  14th 
with  those  which  we  had  to  dread  Aom 
♦he  present  rulers  of  l>ance ;  men  whom 
ho  could  not  dignify  with  the  name  of 
tMHwians,  who  were  allied  to  eiviKaed 
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nations  only  by  their  vices.  Compare  our 
present  dangers  with  our  former,  and  seo 
now  much  greater  ought  to  he  our  oxer* 
tlons.  So  striking  was  the  difference,  that 
iu  the  present  war  of  necessity,  he  would 
say,  l^et  every  man  who  can  furniith  mo- 
ney, furnish  money ;  let  every  man  who 
can  furnish  a  shirt,  fVirnish  a  shirt.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
policy  of  all  nations,  that  in  a  war  of  de- 
tence,  assistance  was  to  be  obtained 
wherever  and  however  it  could  be  had ;  and 
that  those  of  whom  we  received  assistance 
were  to  be  ansisted  in  return.  Might  we  not, 
then,  in  any  instance,  commute  succoure 
in  money  for  succours  in  men  i  The  sub- 
sidy granted  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  was 
not  for  his  own  defence  only,  but  for  the 
ffoneral  purposes  of  the  war.  He  held  as 
nigh  as  any  man  the  right  of  parliament 
to  refuse  supplies ;  but  to  refuse  the  sanc- 
tion of  die  House  to  this  treaty  would  be 
to  loosen  the  bands  of  the  combination 
now  so  fortunately  formed  to  resist  the 
madneu  and  anarchy  of  France.  To  dis- 
solve this  combination  might  suit  the  views 
of  those  who  thought  that  we  had  no  in- 
terest in  what  was  passing  on  the  conti- 
nont,  and  that  the  narrow  channel  by 
wiMoh  we  were  divided  from  it  was  a  sur* 
fioient  protection. 

Mr.  H^er  said,  that  accustomed  aa 
be  was  to  a  profusion  of  epithets  from  the 
right  lion,  ^ntleman  ho  did  not  expect  to 
hoar  the  epithet  «  unprecedented  '*  applied 
to  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia;  If 
the  right  hon.  ffentleman  had  taken  the 
trouble  of  consulting  former  treaties,  he 
would  have  found  in  them  every  article 
which  he  stated  aa  objeotionable  in  tlit«. 
Treaties  supported  by  the  first  statesman 
thi«  country  ever  saw,  or  Europe  ever 
gloried  in,  were  not  to  be  stigmatiaed  aa 
unprecedented  or  iniouitous.  In  every 
war  with  France,  the  alliance  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia  had  been  considered  as  of  the 
utmost  importance.  When  a  nation  liko 
France  was  aggrandiaing  her  power,  and 
direatening  the  subversion  of  every  states 
there  certainty  wa^i  a  necessity  for  raising 
the  utmost  strength  to  oppose  her  pro- 
gress. The  treaty  was  called  ii^urious. 
In  what  respect  could  it  deserve  this  epi- 
thet i  Did  not  the  Sardinians  co-operate 
with  us  at  Toulon  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ?  Was  the  capture  of  Toulon  no- 
thing} Was  the  burning  of  the  French 
navy  nothing  ?  Did  tliey  not  still  coptinue 
to  assist  us  ?  It  was  by  the  combination  of 
many  weak  po were  that  stronger  ooee  had 
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ever  been  subdued.  He  had  heard  it  stated, 
that  Sardinia,  so  small  and  so  defence- 
Jess,  could  not  avail  us  in  any  instance. 
How !  Were  not  the  Milanese  and  Mont- 
serrat  protected  by  her?  Were  none  of 
her  commodities  to  be  estimated?  Her 
corn,  her  wine,  her  olives,  her  fisheries 
and  cattle,  all,  by  her  alliance,  were  ob- 
tained for  the  supply  of  our  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  it  not  of  conse- 
quence to  prevent  the  French  from  ob- 
taining the  rich  supplies  which  they  might 
have  drawn  from  this  quarter  ?  The  trea^ 
had  been  called  the  purchase  of  an  inch- 
nation  to  defend  her  own  territories.  True 
it  was  so.  But  although  Sardinia  had  the 
inclination  to  defend  her  territories,  she 
assuredly  had  not  the  power,  tmd  there- 
fore our  assistance  became  necessary. 
Sardinia,  in  1703,  stipulated  to  raise 
45,000  men  for  the  sum  of  200,000^.  where- 
as she  now  raised  50,000  for  the  same 

^um.    At  that  time  the  other  allied  powers -, ^  ^ 

had  likewise  paid  subsidies,  all  of  which  ance  with  France  and  taking  part  mtiiiB. 
were  purposely  and  solely  made  for  the  Indefiiultofotherargumentibthc&TOfflje 
defence  of  the  Sardinian  territories,  and 


warT  the  epithet,  <<  unprecedented'' his 
right  hon.  friend  had  never  used,  or  had 
used  it  only  to  say  that  he  hardlj  knew 
any  thing  that  could  be  called  aDpreo^ 
dented.  But  if  his  right  hon.  friend  hid 
used  that  epithet,  he  must  hear  muj 
more  circumstances  than  had  yet  bea 
stated  before  he  could  thmk  that  it  did 
not  apply,  as  well  as  the  epithets  '*absuid 
and  miquitous.*'  To  prove  any  resoD- 
blance  in  point  of  precedent  between  Ha 
and  former  treaties,  it  nAist  be  proved 
that  they  were  concluded  under  drcoB* 
stances  nearly  similar.  All  the  aign- 
menu  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had 
proceeded  on  the  presumption  that  tber 
were  so.  At  the  time  <^  condudins  one 
of  the  treaties  referred  to,  instead  offing 
ing  the  king  of  Sardinia  actually  engaged 
in  war  with  France,  andpartofhisterrito. 
ries  taken  firom  him,  we  round  him  the  aOr 
of  France,  andgavehimthe  tormsatipulaw 
in  that  treaty  as  thepriceofbreakiogiusaui- 


temtories, 

surely  if  at  any  period  the  defence  of 
Jthese  territories  was  necessary,  it  was 
more  particularly  so  at  present.  With 
jespect  to  the  stipulation,  that  peace 
should  not  be  concluded,  without  the  res- 
toration of  all  the  territories  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  it  was  the  practice  in 
every  such  treaty.  If  we  were  not  bound 
by  treaty,  we  should  be  bound  by  policy, 
to  prevent  France  from  multiplying  her 
ports  in^  the  Mediterranean  by  keej ' 
possession  of  ViUe  Franche  and  Nice, 
we  should  bring  France  to  negociate  for 
^ace  with  a  government,  considering, 
Itself  under  obligations  to  the  combined 
powers;  or  if  we  should  compel  the  pre- 
sent anarchy  of  France  to  sue  for  peace, 
would  not  Nice  and  Savoy  in  either  case 
be  restored  ?  If  unfortunately  we  should 
be  obliged  to  treat  on  other  terms,  then 
all  security  for  the  balance  of  power,  all 
security  for  our  own  tranquillity  must  va- 
nish ;  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
king  of  Sardinia  would  not  desire  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  Whether,  therefore, 
we  were  successful  or  unsuccessful,  our 
stipulations  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  could 
not  militate  against  our  interests. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  that  in  no  question  of 

S'ving  energy  to  the  operations  of  war  had 
s  right  hon.  friend,  or  those  wha  acted 
with  ^  him,  given  any  opposition.  The 
question  now  to  be  debated  was,  **  Is  this 
a  treaty  calculated  to  give  energy  to  the 


topic  was  resorted  to,  which,  as  hadbecn 
justly  said,  made  men's  passions  iostmct 
their  reason ;  and  the  House  was  t<rfd  thai 
the  anarchy  of  France  was  more  dangerous 
than  the  ambition  of  Louis  Hth.  Wbat«» 
the  nature  of  our  contest  with  that  do- 
narch?  A  contest  for  our  constilutioB, 
and  our  liberty ;  for  the  independence  o^ 
every  state  in  Europe.  What  more  couW 
our  contest  be  now?  At  the  time  of  cob- 
eluding  the  treaty  of  Worms,  the  king  ot 
Sardinia  was  engaged  in  war,  and  m 
lost  part  of  his  dominions.  To  that  tram 
however,  the  queen  of  Hungary  our  aiij 
wasap«rty.  Did  it  appear  that  ourp«; 
sent  allies  were  parties  to  the  p«se^ 
treaty?  If  the  precedent  were  as  apt» 
gentiemen  could  desire,  did  it  follow  |^ 
a  bad  treaty  concluded  then  would  juswj 
the  conclusion  of  a  bad  treaty  now  J« 
admitted  that  Savoy  ought  ^^'^. 
vered  for  the  king  of  Sardiaia.  mj^ 
ou^t  to  be  made  a  general  object  oi  "^ 
confederacy  against  France,  as  wn  a 
by  the  treaty  of  Worms.  Theothejc^ 
bmed  powers  might  have  concurrea  « 
us  in  this  object ;  but  this  did  not  app» 
by  any  information  of  which  the  ito^ 
was  in  possession,  and  until  be  w^^ 
sured  or  it,  he  must  consider  we  PJ^ 
treaty  as  iniquitous  and  absurd.  . 
necessary  to  give  all  that  was  gi'»  J[ 
the  treaty  to  the  king  of  Sardmia,  ^  .^ 
duce  him  to  join  the  grand  alto«^^^^ 
was  necessary,  hfrfihowd  JUU  cw»"r 
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that  in  gi'ving  it  we  bound  ourselves  down 
to  terms  injurious  to  our  own  interests. 
Thoso  ministers  who  saw  Savoy  taken 
from  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  who  af^er  it 
was  taken,  boasted  of  their  neutrality, 
and  never  said  a  word  about  recovering  it, 
till  they  had  prevailed  on  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia to  accept  of  a  subsidy,  coupled  with 
a  stipulation  that  it  should  be  recovered, 
now  came  to  demand  the  assent  of  Uie 
House  to  their  treaty.  He  did  not  grudge 
the  200,000/.  a  year;  it  mattered  not 
much  whether  the  sum  was  too  great  or 
too  small :  but  he  would  not  agree  to 
fake  a  shilling  out  of  the  pockets  of  his 
constituents,  to  make  good  a  treaty  con- 
cluded without  a  due  regard  for  the  bene- 
tits  they  were  to  receive  in  return  to  what 
they  were  to  pay. 

Mr.  Canning  rose  for  the  first  time, 
lie  said,  that  if  he  could  agree  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  in 
considering  the  question  beibre  the  House 
as  an  insulated  and  independent  question, 
standing  on  its  own  grounds,  and  to  be 
argued  solely  on  its  own  principles,  he 
sliould  have  sat  by  contented,  while  gen- 
tlemen, more  qualified  for  such  a  task,  by 
their  opportunities  of  oliicial  information, 
and  by  tiieir  ability  every  way  greater  than 
his,  had  given  their  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  treaty.  He 
Miould  have  sat  by,  contented  with  what 
had  already  been  said  by  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman below  him  (Mr.  Kyder^,  who 
had  given  to  all  the  objections  which  had 
yet  been  urged,  an  ample  and  able,  and| 
to  his  mind,  satisfactory  answer. 

But  as  he  did  much  ratlier  agree  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  spoken  se« 
cond  in  the  debate,  that  the  question  now 
agitating,  was  not  to  be  argued  on  the 
narrow  principle  of  mercantile  precision ; 
that  it  was  not  simply  an  accurate  trades- 
n^an-like  inquiry  into  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  bargain  which  he  had  made; 
on  inquiry  whether  we  had  actually  re- 
ceived a  fair  quid  pro  quo ;  whether  or  not 
we  liad  not  been  somewhat  extravagant  in 
our  payment,  and  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
over*reached  in  the  transaction ;  but  that  it 
was  a  great  and  important  question,  grow- 
ing out  of,  and  inseparable  from,  a  great, 
connected,  and  comprehensive  system— 
the  system  of  general  union  among  the 
powers  of  Europe,  which  had  for  its  ul- 
timate object  the  preventinff  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  French  Republic,  and 
theeheckmgof  the  principles  by  which 
^t  aggrandisement  was  sought  to  be 
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effectuated;  and  as  upon  the  whole  of  that 
system,  and  upon  tne  treaty  before  the 
House,  as  part  of  that  system,  ho  could 
not  conceive  how  any  ffentleman  should 
have  found  much,  in  tormina  their  opi- 
nion ;  so  he  trusted,  that  if  he  attempt- 
ed to  deliver  that  which  he  had  formed, 
he  should  stand  excused  from  the  charge 
of  presumption. 

He  knew  but  two  points,  in  which  tho 
propriety  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
treaty,  could  be  attacked,  or  need  to  be 
defended.    1st,  It  might  be  argued,  that 
no  such  treaty  ought  to  have  been  made 
at  alL  Sdly,  Being  acknowled]p^ed  to  have 
been  proper  to  be  made,  it  might  be  con- 
tended to  be  more  disadvantageous  than 
any  other  treaty  that  had  ever  been  made 
between  the  same  parties;  and  tliat  in 
one  of  two  ways,  either  by  showing  that 
we  had  paid  a  greater  price  for  the  alli« 
ance,  having  only  an  equal  necessity  for  it; 
or  by  showing  that  we  paid  an  equal  price 
for  it,  having  a  less  necessity.    The  ques- 
tion was  thus  to  be  argued  in  two  different 
points  of  view.    It  w«s  to  be  first  shown 
that  some  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia 
was  proper ;  and  if  that  inquiry  should 
terminate  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  then 
be  his  business  to  contend,  in  the  second 
place,  tlint  this  treaty  was  equally  advan- 
tageous, as  well  as  beyond  comparison 
more  necessary  than  any  that  had  been 
concluded  between  the  two  states.    The 
discussion  of  the  first  general  question 
was  easy,  as  there  could  bo  no  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  an  alliance  between  two 
powers  engaged  in  the  same  interest,  pro* 
vokcd  by  the  same  enormities,  and  con* 
tending  with  the  same  enemy.     Without 
longer  dwelling  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  he  shoula  therefore  proceed  to 
the  next  topic  of  investigation. 

The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  preceded 
him  had  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  pre- 
cedents  cited  by  the  rentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House  differed  both  in  their 
nature  and  circumstances  from  the  pre* 
sent  treaty.  This  part  of  the  subject 
had  been  already  so  amply  discussed,  that 
he  would  add  nothing  to  it ;  and  there- 
fore, without  staying  to  examine  the 
validity  of  his  remarks,  he  would  produce 
an  instance  of  an  alliance  with  another 
continental  power,  which  would  be  found 
to  tally  in  almost  every  particular.  He 
meant  the  subsidy*treaty  with  the  late 
king  of  Prussia  in  1759.  The  objections 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ( Mr.  Fox ) 
had  brougiu  against  the  present  treaty ; 
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the  pointoy  wherein  he  Mled  it  to  differ 
for  the  worfle»  from  every  other  treaty, 
which  we  had  even  formed  with  the  same, 
or  any  other  power,  were  these:  that 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  the  time  of  our 
giving  him  the  subsidy,  was  actually  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  France ;  and  that 
uiere  was  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  us 
to  have  subsidized  him,  to  ttiake  him  go 
to  war ;  that  the  only  condition  that  we 
expected  from  him  in  return  for  our  sub- 
'^tdy  was,  the  defence  of  his  own  dont- 
nions ;  and  that  for  this,  in  addition  to 
the  subsidy,  we  ffuaranteed  to  him  not 
the  possession  only  of  that  part  of  his 
iiominions  of  which  he  was  still  possessed, 
but  the  restitution  of  Savoy,  the  posse»- 
«ion  of  which  had  actually  been  taloen 
from  him.  With  every  one  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, does  the  circumstances  of 
the  subsidy-treaty  with  tlie  king  of  Prussia 
in  1758  exactly  tally.  The  king  of  Prussia 
was  then  in  a  state  of  actual  war  with  all 
the  great  continental  powers:  he  was 
iictuaily  out  of  possession  of  considerable 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  nearly  over- 
whelmed, by  the  immense  force  employed 
against  him*  And  did  this  country  treat 
him  as  the  right  hon«  ffentleman  would 
now  wish  us  to  treat  the  king  of  Sardinia? 
No !  it  was  precisely  on  these  principles 
atated  clearly  and  at  large  in  the  pream- 
ble of  (hat  subsidy,  because  he  was  op- 
pressed by  powernil  enemies,  because  he 
was  out  of  possession  of  part  of  his  do- 
Jninions,  and  because  he  was  so  exhausted 
as  to  be  incapable  by  himself  of  defending 
the  remainder,  that  we  were  induced  to 
aid  him ;  an  annual  subsidy  of  67O,000/» 
was  cUeerfiilly  and  unanunoudy  voted 
him ;  wai  carried  triumphantly  through 
that  House,  with  the  loudest  i^probation 
of  the  country. 

And  to  him  too,  as  now  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  we  guaranteed  die  restitution  of 
those  ^minions,  of  which  he  had  been 
depriifvd.  Tlie  diferenoe,  therefore,  be- 
tween likese  two  cases  lay  only  in  this: 
that  the  subsidy  granted  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  400,000^  larger  than  that  now 
granted  to  the  king  of  Saidinia ;  and  that 
the  necessity  for  subsidising  the  king  of 
Sardinia  now,  was  (m  his  mind  at  least) 
ten  thousand  times  more  urgent  than 
that  for  granting  the  subsidy  to  the  king 
of  Prussia.  For,  on  what  prittcqpie  could 
diat  vote  be  justified  to  tiie  people,  who 
were  to  pay  it  ?  On  the  wish  which  the 
then  servants  of  the  crown  entertained  to 
jBieservkthebai»nceofpowerin  Borope. 
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But  how  much 'stronger  were  the  renaani 
which  the  ministry  of  this  day  might  orge 
in  defence  of  the  present  measure !  Tb^ 
might  with  confidence  tell  the  nation,  we 
require  this  money,  not  to  support  a  pre- 
carious or  ideal  biuance  of  power,  bnt  to 
enable  us  to  defend  your  goVemmeDt, 
your  property,  and  your  lives,  against  sn 
enemy  wno  is  waging  a  war  for  joor  utter 
extermkiation !  A  nation  already  too 
powerful,  had,  by  what  some  were  pleased 
to  cbUI  a  politictd  regeneratioiH  attained 
to  a  degree  of  stength  which  threatened 
the  subversion  of  idl  the  existing  forms  of 
social  miion.  To  avert  this  catastrophe, 
the  accession  of  Sardinia  b  requisite ;  and 
idle  can  give  eflfiectual  aid  in  ao  doing.  A 
noble  lord  (Wjrcomb)  had,  om  the  fint 
ni^ht  of  the  session,  avowed,  that  he  con- 
ceived tlie  opinions  and  practices  now 
prevalent  in  France  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  system  of  political  piracq>lei 
and  conduct  throughout  Enrc^ie.  u  it 
were,  indeed,  true,  that  old  piincipks 
were  giving  way  so  fiut,  Mr«  Canning 
said,  he  confess^  that  the  notion  of  the 
balance  of  power,  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  have  been  so  very  dearly  explained, 
or  so  generally  understood,  aa  tnat  the 
people  of  England  would  ding  by  it  after 
abandoning  all  their  other  prejamoea  and 
prepossessions;  or  that  the  poor  peasaBtry, 
who  had  been  represented  that  night  ai 
having  their  hard-earned  pittance  cmeliy 
wrung  from  them,  to  furnidi  the  subsidy 
for  the  king  of  Sardinia,  would  be  better 
pleased  to  part  with  it  for  the  support  of 
the  balance  of  power,  than  in  aid  of  aa 
ally,  engaged  in  common  with  themadves 
for  the  safety,  tlie  laws,  the  religioa,  and 
the  liberty  of  mankind.  He  «x»iild  no^ 
therefore,  conceive  on  what  prinoqile  any 
gentleman  could  argue  the  present  tieatV 
to  be  disadvantageous,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  1758-9,  unless,  indeed,  it  were^ 
that,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
gentlemen  opposite  that  the  earl  of  Tsr* 
mouth  disduu^ed  his  embaa^  to  theosort 
of  Prussia,  so  much  better  ror  bdng  aa* 
paid,  ao  they  micht  possibly  think  that 
the  kmg  of  Sardinia  would  fight  better 
if  we  refused  to  pay  him. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
(and  here  he  begg^  to  be  undentood, 
mat  wiiett  he  presunaed  to  notice  sudi 
arguments  as  he  thought  exceptionabk, 
when  thercame  even  from  mxA  aniho* 
lity,  he  wd  not  do  ao  with  any  intanlion 
of  behaving  to  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
in  any  other  nanner/^^aa  s«di  as  aHght 
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evince,  what  he  really  felt,  the  slncerest 
admiration  for  hii  taicnt8»  and  respect 
and  esteem  for  his  person)— that  right 
fion.  gentleman  did  indeed  steent  to  enter- 
tain some  such  opinion;  for  he  had  ar- 
gued almost  as  if  lie  tliought  that  the 
.Hiibnidy  was  a  drawback  upon  the  exer- 
t  iunM  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  timt  lie  had 
b(H:n  well  enough  disposed  at  firsti  botli 
by  interest  and  inclination,  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  vigour;  but  that,  impose 
upon  him  a  subsidy,  and  all  his  vigour 
was  instantly  overwhelmed  and  extin- 
guished. Nay,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
went  still  farther,  and  proposed  that  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  not  only  should  have 
received  nothing  at  our  hands,  but  that 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  sovereign 
of  a  territory  wliose  revenues  are  insu%- 
rient  to  support  an  adequate  military 
force,  we  who  are  wealthy  ought  to  in« 
Fist  upon  his  subsidising  us;  that  he 
shoula  not  onl^  fight  on  by  himself,  but 
pay  us  for  looking  at  htm.  Till  he  could 
subscribe  to  this  doctrine,  he  sliould  con- 
tinue to  think  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  king  of  Sardinia  had 
stood,  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  we 
siiould  assist  him ;  and  that  our  assistance 
had  not  been  afforded  to  him  in  a  more 
ample  manner,  tlian  the  necessity  re« 
quired. 

With  regard  to  the  question  which  he 
had  at  first  paiiscd  over,  tlte  objections  to 
the  treaty  in  i(40f  as  if  it  ouglu  never  to 
have  been  made,  all  these  objections 
would  ultimately  resolve  Uiemselvcs  into 
such  as  had  been  urged  against  the  war 
in  gt»icral.  As  he  had  not  yet  enjoyed 
any  opportunity  of  declaring  his  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject,  he  would,  if  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  tlio  House,  oiler 
a  few  remarks  upon  it  before  he  sat  down, 
conceiving  it  to  be  natural  and  necessary 
that  he  should  declare  his  reasons  for  ap- 
proving the  commencement  of  a  war 
which  he  was  supporting  in  detail,  and 
of  which  lie  applauded  the  continuance 
Md  vigorous  prosecution. 

The  war  then  he  could  not  consider  in 
•ay  other  light,  than  as  a  war  into  which 
ve  had  been  forced  by  unprovoked  av* 
gressions  on  the  part  of*  Prance,  aor  could 
he  see,  as  some  gentlemen  were  disposed 
to  do,  that  these  aggressions  were  the 
ioM  fo  bo  resisted  and  repdled,  oaac* 
count  of  the  pmciples  by  which  they 
J^ere  justified.  Distiactio&Si  indeed,  had 
been  taken  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
«de  of  the  Uouae,  betwoMi  tiK  progress 


of  the  amis  of  Trance  and  the  progress  of 
her  principles.  The  progress  of  her  arms, 
it  was  admitted,  it  had  been,  and  would 
always  be,  our  right  and  our  policy  to 
oppose ;  but  we  need  not,  and  we  ouffht 
not,  it  seems,  to  go  to  war  against  her 
principles*  He  for  his  part,  could  not  see 
such  nice  distinctions.  Admitting  that 
the  aggrandizement  and  aggression  of 
France,  must  naturally  be  the  objects  of 
our  jealousy  and  resistance,  he  could  not 
understand  that  they  became  less  so,  in 
proportion  as  they  were  accompanied 
and  promoted  by  principles  destructive 
of  civil  society;  he  could  conceive  no 
reason  why  the  sword,  which,  if  it  had 
been  attempted  to  be  drawn  by  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  Trance,  would  have  been  re- 
presented as  threatening  our  prosperity^ 
our  rights,  our  very  existence,  might  be 
wielded  with  tenfold  force  by  the  arm  of 
republicanism ;  might  be  pointed  even  at 
our  breasts,  without  endangering  our 
safety  or  our  honour. 

But  not  only  is  this  a  war  against  prin* 
ciples,  but  against  the  very  best  of  prin* 
ciples,  a  war  against  freedom.  This  is 
loudly  and  confidently  asserted,  and  is  to 
bo  proved,  we  are  told,  from  the  circum» 
stance  of  ministers  having  neglected  to 
interfere  concerning  the  partition  of  Po- 
land. Had  not  ministers  been  actuated 
by  a  hatred  of  liberty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  restrained  by  a  love  of  despotism  on 
the  other,  they  could  never  have  chosen 
to  make  war  against  France,  rather  than 
against  the  powers  who  had  partitioned 
Poland.  The  authors  of  this  assertion 
affected  to  disregard,  or  disdiMned  to  con- 
sider, the  comparative  distance  of  Franco 
or  Poland,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  countries  to  us,  the  strength  of  the 
confederacy  by  which  the  hitter  was  op- 
pressed, and  every  other  circumstance 
which  should  guide  the  discretion  or  re- 
gulate the  conduct  of  every  sober  politic- 
cian. 

Well,  he  would  put  all  these  considcia- 
tions  out  of  the  questwn,  he  would  not 
urge  the  obvious  absurdity  of  goings  in 
search  of  distant  dancers,  and  overlooking 
that  which  knocked  at  our  door;  he 
would  say  nothing  of  the  comparative 
disadvantages  of  going  to  war  against. 
Austria,  Prussia,  Sod  Uussia,  without  an 
ally,  and  the  going  to  war  against  France, 
with  all  those  mighty  powers  to  aid  us ; 
he  would  even  forego  the  use  of  tlie  argu» 
ment  to  which  he  Iiad  before  adverted, 
the  diftrent  dagoeea  of  urgency  and  of 
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which  there  must  always  be 
between  a  war,  such  as  that  for  Poland 
would  have  been,  for  the  sake  of  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  and  one  like  that  in  which 
we  are  engaged  with  France,  for  our  own 
defence  and  preservation.  He  would  pass 
over  all  this ;  he  would  admit,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  there  was  equal  necessity, 
equal  call,  for  our  exertions  in  both  cases; 
and  then  he  would  put  the  argument 
simply  and  solely  on  this  ground :  if  there 
be  two  powers,  who  have  equally  offended 
you,  and  from  whom  by  war  or  by  nego- 
ciation,  you  must  seek  redress;  if  one  of 
those  powers,  however  in  other  respects 
odious  and  wicked  in  your  eyes,  cannot 
however  be  denied  to  have  settled  a  re- 
sponsible government,  with  which  a  nego- 
ciation  may  be  easily  and  prudently  car- 
ried on — while,  in  ihe  other,  however 
otherwise  amiable  and  admirable,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  such  thing, 
no  safe  or  tangible  means  of  negociation — 
does  it  not  seem  a  most  unaccountable 
perverseness  of  jud^ent,  which  thall 
say,  "  Negociate  with  that  party  with 
which  negociation  is  impracticaole ;  go  to 
war  with  that  where  negociation  would 
equally  avail ;  negociate  with  France ;  go 
to  war  with  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Take 
the  bond  of  the  beggar,  and  throw  the 
solvent  debtor  into  gaol ! '' 

We  bad  been  told  that  this  was  a  war, 
into  which  we  had  been  harried  by  cla- 
mour and  prejudice ;  in  short,  that  it  is  a 
war  of  passion.  If,  by  a  war  of  passion, 
gentlemen  meant,  Uiat  it  was  one  contrary 
to  humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy, 
and  which  owed  its  origin  and  support  to 
the  indulgence  of  some  blamcable  pro- 
pensitjr  in  our  nature,  gentlemen,  in  es- 
tablishing this,  had  undertaken  a  harder 
task  than  they  seemed  to  be  aware  of. 
They  must  arraign  nature,  and  confute 
instinct ;  for  they  must  prove  that  self- 
preservation  is  a  passion,  which  it  is  cri- 
minal to  indulge.  But  if  by  war  of  pas- 
sion, gentlemen  understood  no  more,  than 
that  in  addition  to  all  the  legitimate  and 
cogent  causes  of  war,  in  addition  to  the 
necessity  of  repelling  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion, of  succouring  our  distressed  allies, 
of  saying  Europe,  of  preserving  ourselves ; 
that  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances in  this  war,  which  engaged 
and  interested  the  best  feelings  and  sensi- 
bilities of  our  nature ;  in  this  sense  we 
might  be  proud  to  own,  that  it  was  fiurly 
to  be  called  a  war  of  passion ;  and  if  from 
that  dignified  character  it  were  to  be  de- 


graded into  a  war  of  ambitioii  and  in 
rest,  it  would  cease  to  have  in  him  aws 
and  zealous  defender. 

An  appeal  is  made  to  oar  pradenee; 
and  we  are  asked,  with  an  air  of  trinmpk, 
What  are  we  to  get  by  this  war  ?  Befefe 
he  attempted  to  answer  that  question,  be 
,  would  take  the  liberty  to  ask,  whether  m 
not  that  question  properly  and  psrticQlarij 
I  applied  to  a  war,  such  as  we  contend  thui 
•  to  be,  for  our  political  existence ;  or  ta 
'  a  war  such  as  we  contend  this  not  to  be. 
a  war  of  aggrandizement  and  specaiafiaii? 
If,  indeed,  ministers  had  come  down  to 
that  House,  and  said.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  great  and  advantage^ 
ous  acquisitions  for  ue  counby ;  we  m^ 
wrest  nom  France  some  fertile  province^ 
or  extort  from  her  some  valuable  brands 
of  her  commerce,  if  you  will  bat  support 
us  in  a  war ;  and  if  upon  these  gromdi 
the  House  had  consented  to  support  them; 
then  he  granted  the  whole  matter  at  issue 
between  that  House  and  ministers!  The 
question  which  might  be  most  &iriy 
put,  as  conclusive  upon  the  merits  of  the 
war,  would  be,  Well,  what,  after  all,  are 
we  likely  to  get  by  this  war  ?  But,  in  the 
present  case,  it  was  widely  diferent.  We 
might  be  proud  to  say,  that  in  this  war, 
that  was  not  the  first  question  that  we 
asked.  He,  for  one,  should  be  ashamed 
to  defend  a  war,  in  which  it  was  the  only 
question  that  could  be  satisfactorily  an* 
swered.  Yet,  Sir,  let  not  gentlemen  ruo 
away  with  the  idea  that  we  have  gained 
nothing.  Sir,  that  we  have  still  a  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  functions  of  this  House 
have  not  been  usurped  by  a  correiynndfng 
society,  or  a  Scotch  Convention;  tine 
instead  of  sitting  debating  here,  whether 
or  not  we  shall  subsidize  die  king  of  Sar^ 
dinia,  we  are  not  rather  employed  in  de* 
vising  how  to  raise  a  forced  loan  for  some 
proconsular  deputy,  whom  the  banditti  of 
raris  might  have  sent  to  receive  oor  con- 
tributions ;  Sir,  that  we  sit  here  at  all— 
These  are  the  fruits  of  the  war. 

But  when  neither  our  reason  nor  our 
prudence  can  be  set  against  the  war,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  alium  our  apprehen- 
sions. The  French  are  stated  to  be  an  m- 
vincible people;  inflamed  to  a  degree  of 
madness  witn  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  free- 
dom, there  is  nothing  that  they  will  not 
undiertake,  there  is  nothing  that  they  can- 
not accomplish.  He  was  as  ready  as  any 
man  to  allow,  that  the  French  were  enthu- 
siastically anunated,  be  it  how  it  may,  to 
a  state  of  absolute  insanity.  He  desired  no 
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:>ctter  proof  of  their  being  mad,  than  to 
»oe  tliem  hugging  tbemselvei  in  a  Bystem 
>r  slavery  so  crots  and  grinding  as  their 
present,  and  cauing  at  the  same  time  aloud 
ipon  all  Europe  to  admire  and  envy  their 
Voodom.  But  before  their  plea  of  mad- 
)oss  could  be  admitted  as  conclusive 
iguinst  our  right  to  be  at  war  with  them, 
^entlomcn  would  do  well  to  recollect  that 
>f  madness  there  are  several  kinds.  If 
heirs  had  been  a  harmless  idiot  lunacy, 
rvhich  had  contented  itself  with  playing 
ts  tricks  and  practising  its  fooleries  at 
iiome ;  with  dressing  up  strumpets  in  oak« 
loaves,  and  inventing  nick»names  for  the 
kalendar,  he  should  have  been  far  from 
icsiring  to  interrupt  their  innocent  amuse* 
ments;  we  might  have  looked  on  with 
liearty  contempt,  indeed,  but  with  a  con« 
tempt  not  wholly  unmixed  with  commi* 
Boration« 

Rut  if  there  be  a  madness  of  a  diflerent 
kind,  a  moody  mischievous  insanity,  if  not 
contented  with  tearing  and  wounding 
themselves,  they  proceed  to  exert  their 
unnatural  strengtli  for  the  annoyance  of 
their  neighbours,  if  not  satisfied  with 
H-eavinff  straws,  and  wearing  fetters  at 
home,  Uiey  attempt  to  carry  their  systems 
and  their  slavery  abroad,  and  to  impose 
them  on  the  nations  of  Europe ;  it  be* 
comes  necessary  then,  that  those  nations 
should  be  roused  to  resistance ;  such  a 
disposition  must  for  the  safety  and  peace 
of  the  world  be  repelled,  and,  if  possible, 
eradicated. 

But,  when  it  is  found  that  we  are  not 
to  be  daunted  by  the  effects  of  their  mad- 
ness, we  are  called  upon  to  compassionate 
its  cause.  It  has  arisen,  as  we  are  told, 
partly  from  the  oppression  of  their  ancient 
government,  and  partly  from  their  being 
inflamed  and  exasperated  by  the  present 
powerful  confederacy  formed  against  them. 
VVhat,  if  he  were  to  be  attacked  by  an 
individual  madman— -was  it  his  business  to 
proceed  to  an  iovestiffation  of  the  origin 
of  his  disease,  before  lie  guarded  against 
its  consequences  ?  And  if  he  found  upon 
examination,  that  there  was  reasonable 
andjust  cause  for  his  running  mad,  if  a 
stander*by  were  to  say  to  him,  «  that 
poor  man  lost  his  wits  from  love,  or  was 
driven  out  of  them  by  the  cruelty  of  rela- 
tions—if  you  were  to  know  by  wnat  a  me- 
lancholy train  of  accidents  that  unhappy 
maniac  was  reduced  to  his  present  despe- 
rate condition,  you  would  be  above  re- 
sisting him  !'*•*  Was  this  sort  of  reasoning 
to  operate  with  him  against  the  adoption 


of  any  measures  of  self  defence  i  He  could 
hardly  think  so— nor  could  he  agree  that, 
with  regard  to  the  French  nation,  it 
would  merit  much  more  attention— no 
matter  how  they  came  to  be  what  they 
are ;  if  wild  beasts  he  found  them,  as 
a^iinst  wild  beasts,  he  must  defend  him* 

He  did  not  envy  gentlemen  the  task 
which  they  had  imposed  on  themselves  of 
poisoning  the  fair  hopes  of  the  country, 
and  reducing  the  minds  of  the  people, 
otherwise  not  inclined  to  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  successes  of  the  war,  to  r 
state  of  depression  and  despair.  He  did 
not  much  envy  their  industry,  neither,  he 
would  confess,  did  he  much  fear  their 
success.  But  when  gentlemen  had  once 
undertaken  that  ungrateful  task  (for  un- 
pleasing  he  was  sure  it  must  be,  and  no- 
thing but  a  strong  and  imperious  sense 
of  their  duty  could  induce  them  to  under* 
take  it  at  all)— When  they  had  once  dono 
so,  he  thought  they  were  bound  to  go 
throug>h  with  it.  And  then,  if  all  that  they 
had  said  were  true ;  if  our  situation  was  in- 
deed as  deplorable  as  they  represented  it 
—if  we  had  failed  in  all  our  plans— and 
been  baffled  in  every  exertion- if  such  had 
been  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  misfor- 
tunes, that  we  had  neither  satisfaction  iu 
what  is  past,  nor^ resources  for  the  present, 
nor  hopes  for  tlie  future— and  if  for  all 
these  reasons,  it  is  become  necessary,  as 
they  state,  to  sue  for  peace— let  not  gen- 
tlemen stop  here— lot  them  finish  the  pic* 
turc— let  them  show  us  the  extent  of  our 
calamities*- and  describe  all  the  horrors  of 
our  situation.  If  for  these  reasons,  peace 
must  be  asked,  let  them  tell  us,  for  tlicse 
same?  reasons,  what  sort  of  a  peace  we  are 
likely  to  obtain.  It  would  ni^t  be  a  com- 
mon peace,  to  be  obtained  by  common 
concessions,  or  preserved  by  common  se- 
curity. On  our  part,  for  our  own  security, 
we  must  insist  on  the  disbanding  of  the 
great  standing  army  which  was  tlie  instru- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  government  of 
our  enemy ;  and  could  it  be  thought  that 
the  potent  Republic,  which  had,  according 
to  some  gentlemen  baffled  all  our  schemes, 
and  withstood  all  our  efforts,  would  sub* 
mitto  so  degrading  and  humiliating  a  con- 
cession ?  Our  only  reliance  then  must  be 
on  the  public  faith  and  responsibility  of 
the  present  rulers  of  France-*men,  whose 
characters  were  so  familiar  to  that  House, 
that  he  should  not  thirtk  it  worth  while  to  , 
delineate  them— but  he  would  ask  gentle- " 
moDi  whetlier  or  not  they  ^collected  an 
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wtgameatt  wfaicfasomeof  them  hadbroughl 
forward  on  a  former  nij^t— that  it  was  by 
the  distraction  of  that  unhappy  country 
within^  and  the  pressure  of  hostile  force 
from  without,  ttiat  these  monsters  had 
been  raised  to  power ;  and  if  they  atowed 
that  argument,  he  would  fiuther  ask,  whe* 
ther  they  must  not  acknowledge  that  their 
power  would  cease  with  the  cessation  of 
the  cause  that  produced  iu-that  those 
causes  would  cease  with  the  war— -and 
that  the  very  act  of  making  peace  there* 
fore  on  the  responsibility  of  the  present 
rulers  of  France,  would,  by  destroying 
their  power,  destroy  the  only  secusity  of 
its  continuance  ?  So  much  for  our  security 
and  on  the  other  hand^-*wbat  terms  could 
we  offer  ?  la  vain  might  we  propose  all  the 
usual  securities  of  pacification  on  our  pait 
—the  recalling  our  troops— ^he  dismant* 
ling  our  navy— the  cession  of  the  islands 
and  provinces  which  we  may  have  taken*« 
the  abandonment  of  our  allies,  and  the 
relinquishment  of  this  same  Savoy,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  the  answer 
of  France  would  be  **  No — that  is  not 
enough  from  you<^it  is  idle  mockery  to 
talk  of  those  things  as  pledges  for  your 
peaceable  disposition  towards  us.  It  is 
not  enough,  tnat  you  relini^uish  all  that 
you  have  gained,  or  indemnify  us  for  all 
ve  have  expended,  that  you  expose  your 
commerce  to  our  rapine,  and  your  coasts 
to  our  invasion.  You  have  among  you 
what  must  keep  alive  an  eternal  disposi- 
tion to  enmity  against  us,  and  a  power 
that  will  give  effect  to  disposition,  you 
have  your  constitution,  surrender  us  tnat. ' 
It  is  against  that,  that  we  originally  de- 
dared  war,  by  the  submission  of  that 
alone  can  the  war  be  determined.  We 
ask  no  mote  of  you,  our  enemies,  as  a 
pledge  of  peace,  than  we  have  before 
demanded  of  our  friends,  the  Belgians,  as 
a  memmrial  of  amity.  But,  while  your 
constitution  remains,  whatever  other  show 
<ji'friendship  you  may  hold  out  to  us,  never 
can  true  reconcilement  grow  between  seo- 
timeiUs  and  >  systems  so  opposite— idiile 
that  continues  to  give  vigour  to  your  go- 
.vemmaat,  and  generosity  to  your  people, 
never  can  you  sit  tamely  by,  spectators  of 
the  fantastic  pranks  which  we  mean  to 
play  tliroughout  Europe-" 

But  neiUipr  did  it  appear  to  him,  that 
the  call  lor  peace  was  so  pressing  and  im« 
jviediate.  He  had  heard  it  asserted,  in- 
deed, that  the  people  were  awakening 
^rom  what  was  called  their  delusion,  and 
were  become  (^amorous  for  the  speedy 
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conclusion  of  the  war.  He  had  heard  it 
asserted  on  a  former  night,  thmt  eree 
among  those  gentlemen  who  supported 
ministers  in  that  House,  there  was  act 
one  who  would  stand  up  to  say,  that  zo 
his  heart  he  was  satisfied  with  the  {M'osecc- 
tion  of  the  war.  He,  for  his  part  could 
not  boast  of  such  various  and  extensire 
communications  out  of  doors,  as  manj 
gentlemen  might  have^nor  had  be  b&f 
enough  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that 
House,  to  be  able  to  judge  by  any  other 
criterion  than  its  votes,  of  the  touch  aad 
temper  of  its  inclinations*  Bat  as  &r  as 
his  own  limited  communication  and  skort 
experience  enabled  him  to  speak  to  this 
pomt,  he  could  fiurly  say-^I  come  from 
among  the  people,  whom  I  have  left,  not 
dishe«tened  and  desponding,  anxious,  xb« 
deed,  as  which  of  us  is  not  I  for  the  happv 
and  honourable  termination  of  the  war.- 
but  resolved  to  persevere  with  vigour,  tlH 
a  termination,  such  as  they  approve,  not 
disgraceful,  nor  calamitous,  shall  be  ob- 
tained. I  come  among  the  representatire» 
of  the  people,  whom  I  find  as  they  ougbt 
to  be,  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  t^i 
constituents,  to  continue  to  prosecatewid: 
firmness  a  war,  which  they  begun  throogu 
necessity,  supporting  it  with  unremitied 
ardour,  and  sanctionmgit  withunexaai^ 
majorities. 

For  all  these  reasons,  because  he  cac- 
cetved  the  war,  of  which  this  treaty  wsa 
a  natur^  and  necessary  part,  to  have  be* 
gun  in  necessity,  and  to  be  continoed  in 
justice ;  because  he  could  not  think  thai 
in  its  progress  it  had  been  so  deplorablv 
and  disgracefully  unsuccessful  as  some 
gentlemen  were  willing  to  represent  it ;  be- 
cause he  did  not  see  how  our  acquisitiai» 
in  the  West  Indies  could  fairiy  be  stated 
as  a  loss,  because  he  did  not  see,  hov 
our  conquests  in  tlie  East  could  properij 
be  diaracteriscd  as  disgraces  and  defeats; 
because  he  did  no^  see,  how  the  destnac* 
tion  of  the  maritime  force  of  our  oolj 
maritime  rival,  could  reasonably  be  cslcu- 
lated  as  a  fatal  blow  to  our  oonanerci^ 
and  naval  superiority;  but,  because  he 
did  in  his  heart  beheve  the  very  reverse 
of  all  these  pcopositions  to  be  trae :  be- 
cause, to  conduct  the  war  to  a  fmoeevid 
and  glorious  termination,  he  conceived 
-that  tne  system  of  alliances,  which  we  had 
formed,  should  be  scrupulously  maintamied, 
that  ^ey  should  be  maintained,  not  oa>v 
with  those  powers,  which  were  of  then- 
selves  strong  enoii^  to  perform  a  put 
adequate  to  liie  assistance  which  thej 
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might  receive  firom  ut— but  that  if  there 
appeared  lii  any  of  the  allied  powers  a 
want  of  ability  to  perform  such  a  part,  if 
there  appeared  to  be  weakneM  in  their 
counieli,  or  slacknesi  in  their  iipirit,  or 
inadecjuacv  in  their  force;  that  they  ouffht 
to  denve  trom  ui  the  ability  which  they 
wanted,  they  ought  to  be  couniellcd  by 
ourwiadom,  and  animated  with  our  ardour, 
amd  recruited  with  our  strength ;  because, 
among  all  the  allied  powers,  he  knew  none 
to  whom  it  was  more  necessary  that  such 
support  should  be  liberally  fiimished  than 
to  tne  kinff  of  Sardinia,  he  should  chear- 
fully  give  his  vote  for  referring  the  treaty 
to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Sianlfjf  after  paving  a  compliment 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  last,  said,  he  rose,  as  a  country 
gentleman,  to  hint  at  their  sentiments 
and  to  state  his  own.  He  approved  of 
the  treaty,  and  should  have  done  so  if  the 
subsidy  had  been  doubled.  He  approved 
of  the  war,  but  thought  it  had  not  been 
oonducted  with  sufficient  vigour.  He  en* 
treated  tlie  minister  to  keep  a  watchfUl 
eye  over  the  several  departments  of  office 
under  him.  If  ever  an  honourable  and 
disinterested  support  was  given  to  any 
minister,  ithadoeen  given  to  the  chan- 
.cellor  of  the  exchequer  for  the  last  four 
years.  Let  him  show  himself  worthy  of 
that  support :  let  him  show  himself  the 
•on  of  Chatliam.  Peace  he  thought  at 
present  impossible,  because  we  were  en- 
gaged with  enemies  who  envied  us  our 
constitution,  our  religion,  our  liberty,  our 
property,  and  every  thing  we  possessed. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  in  explanation,  that  al- 
though he  had  never  applied  the  epithet 
unprecedented  to  the  treaty,  he  had  no 
objection  to  adopt  it,  unless  some  pre- 
cedent could  be  adduced  more  in  point 
than  any  he  had  yet  heard.  When  the 
treaty  of  Worms  was  concluded,  the  king 
of  ^rdinia  was  literally  balancing  be« 
tween  the  two  contending  parties,  and  the 
terms  agrood  upon  were  tne  price  of  his 
declaring  for  us.  The  other  treaty  was 
also  equally  dissimilar  from  the  present: 
by  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  we  gave  every 
thing  to  receive  nothing ;  and  bound  our- 
■elves  by  stipulations,  the  consequences 
of  which  might  prove  highly  injurious  to 
our  interests.— The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

DfhaH  M  Me  Cammmii  on  ike  Armjf 
JSKimctfft.]  Feb.  3.  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
Army  Estinatesi 

(VOL  XXX.] 


The  Secretary  at  War  observed,  that 
he  should  state  what  exertions  had  been 
made  in  the  present  campaign,  and  what 
the  result  of  the  comparison  of  those  ex* 
ertions  was  with  the  exertions  that  hod 
been  made  in  former  wars.  Gentlemen 
would  recollect,  how  little  prepared 
this  country  was,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  to  enter  into  it ;  for  this  a  de* 
gree  of  allowance  ouffht  necessarily  to  be 
made.  He  should  nrst  state  what  thii 
country  had  done  in  former  wars.  In 
1756,  1760,  1761,  1768,  and  1774,  the 
number  of  effisctive  forces  that  had  been 
raised,  did  not,  taking  any  one  year,  ex- 
ceed 22,000  men.  He  should  next  state* 
the  consequence  of  the  exertions  that  had 
been  made  during  the  first  year  of  tha 
present  campaign.  The  totai  of  the  in* 
fantry  and  caviury  during  the  year  ndS* 
amounted  to  97)169  men :  from  this  he 
would  deduct  die  Fcncibles  that  had  been 
raised  in  North  Britain;  the  amount 
would  then  be  83,000  men.  Thus  it  turned 
out,  that  10,000  more  had  been  raised  in 
the  course  of  the  last,  than  in  any  former 
year.  He  then  moved,  <<  that  a  number 
of  land  forces,  including  S882  invalids, 
amounting  to  60,244  effective  men,  be 
employed  for  the  year  17^." 

Mr.  Huise^^  said,  he  was  almost  ashamed 
to  look  at  tliis  augmentation  of  our  mili- 
tary force,  because  ho  was  afiraid  we 
should  never  be  gainers  by  it.  He  had 
declared  himself,  on  a  former  night,  an 
advocate  for  the  augmentation  of  our 
navy,  because  he  knew  that  they  would 
be  of  more  real  use  to  this  country  than 
an  augmentation  such  as  this,  ten  tiraei 
over.  He  wished  the  minister  had  stated 
some  inducement  to  the  House  for  what 
was  now  asked ;  for  he  confessed  that  he 
could  not  make  up  in  his  mind  what  we 
could  gain  by  this  augmentation  of  our 
military  force.  We  should  only  plunge 
ourselves  deeper  and  deeper  into  cala- 
mity. 

Major  Maiilttnd  said.  It  was  his  inten* 
tion  to  vote  for  the  resolution,  but  upon 
very  diflereitt  views  from  those  who  ap- 
proved what  had  been  done  during  the 
campaign.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
more  troops  had  been  raised  durinj^  the 
present  war  than  on  former  occasions; 
but  if  levy  money  to  a  greater  amount 
was  expended  upon  the  present  than  any 
former  occasion,  there  certainly  wot  an 
end  of  that  superior  merit  in  rMsfaig  them 
which  was  claimed.  Would  the  hon. 
secretary  state  the  effiscts  produced  by 
t4QJ 
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these  boasted  exertions ;  the  object  pro- 
posed  by  them ;  how  they  were  to  be  ap^ 
plied  for  the  purpose  of  conauering  that 
public  opinion,  against  which  we  were 
▼ainly  waging  war  ?  He  would  be  under- 
stood, in  deprecating  the  CTcnts  of  the 
war,  as  laying  the  blame  of  our  repeated 
fiulures  at  the  door  of  ministers  only.  It 
had  been  stated  ovt  a  former  night,  that 
the  means  of  this  country  were  as  yet  so 
•mall  as  not  to  enable  them  to  attempt 
gfteat  things,  or  produce  the  necessary 
eiibct.  If  our  means  had  been  hitherto 
amaU,  they  should  have  been  applied  to 
proportionate  objects.  At  present  he 
coined  his  observations  strictly  to  those 
(operations  carried  on  by  British  troops, 
acting  under  British  generals;  upon  every 
one  of  which  he  contended,  that  where 
we  should  have  looked  for  honour,  we 
had  reaped  nothing  but  dishonour.  Here 
he  took  a  review  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  late  campaign.  The  success  that 
followed  the  embancation  of  the  guards 
for  Holland,  by  the  reUef  of  Williamstadt, 
was  by  ho  means  to  be  attributed  to  any 
wisdom  or  forengbt  of  ministers,  because 
that  being  merely  a  defensive  measure, 
BO  previous  plan  could  possibly  be  adopt- 
ed to  insure  success.  The  first  place, 
il^herethey  could  possibly  reap  any  merit 
irom  the  operations  of  our  troops  was, 
irhen  they  appeared  before  Valenciennes ; 
there  the  troops  had  acquired  that  eclat 
they  always  justly  merited ;  but  then  it 
was  because  they  acted  conjunctly  with 
the  great  armed  force  of  our  allies.  When 
however,  they  came  to  separate  from  that 
force,  when  they  came  before  Dunkirk, 
the  consequence  was  disgrace;  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  entire 
oecies  of  disasters  that  followed  during 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  campaign,  to 
the  resolution  of  separating  the  armies 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  that  un- 
fortunate siege.  How  far,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  siege  was  undertaken  by  the 
gallant  and  illustrious  general,  who  com- 
manded the  British  troops,  upon  his  own 
suggestion,  or  b^  the  interference  of  mi- 
nisters at  home,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  state ;  but  this  he  would  assert,  that 
the  inadequate  means  for  carrying  it  into 
execution  were  the  causes  of  its  failure ; 
and  Uiat  these  were  produced  by  neglect 
at  home  he  had  little  doubt.  The  army, 
general  and  all,  found  themselves  deserted 
wHere  they  looked  for  support,  and  when 
they  B99r  this,  they  felt  themselves  intimi- 
datedf  and  obliged  to  retire.    He  was  the 
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mote  earnest  in  urging  this, 
was  well  convinced  now  desiraMe>  i 
the  same  tin^e  how  attaiBid>le,  the  ]_ 
si<m  of  Dunkirk  was,  from  its  viciiutj  to 
this  countnr.  It  had  been  stated  by 
admiral  M'mide,  that  the  petty  gun-boats 
annoyed  our  troops  i^on  that 
considerably;  and  to  them  Ukewise 
owed  the  loss  of  one  of  the  first 
that  graced  the  British  same,  Orfoncl 
M(Micrieff;  it  was  also  notorious  that  the 
battering  cannon  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  siege,  did  not  arrive  there  in  timr. 
If  then,  such  neglects  as  these  occoired* 
no  wonder  that  failure  was  the  inevitaUe 
consequence.  If  the  failure  was  ifD|Kit»- 
ble  to  neglect  at  home,  would  it  be  denied 
that  ministers  were  to  blame  ?  If  no  such 
neglect  really  did  exist,  and  the  dake  of 
York  had  not  done  his  duty,  then  assu- 
redly the  blame  roust  lie  at  his  door.  Ai 
all  events,  he  trusted  that  a  strict  ioqwrr 
would  take  place  into  the  fiicts  of  the  case, 
that  wherever  culpability  should  be  foand 
there  public  censure  might  attach  itacifc  ■■ 
The  next  object  that  demanded  atteDtioB^ 
was  the  business  of  Toulon.  The  succck 
attendant  on  our  arms  at  this  place  had 
been  constantly  trumpeted  in  our  ean. 
In  the  first  place  he  would  ask,  how  the 
destruction  of  the  French  navy  could  be 
called  a  military  advantage?  We  had 
got  possession  of  Toulon  by  treaty*  and 
we  lost  it  by  force  of  arms :  how  did  thb 
prove  our  military  advanti^?  Upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  of  this  expedition, 
there  appeared,  as  far  as  ministers  were 
concerned,  nothing  but  corruption  and 
incapacity. — The  next  object  was  the 
expieditiott  of  sir  Charles  Grey.  He  lud 
10,000  men  under  his  command*  and  his 
expedition  was  postponed  day  after  day 
and  month  after  month,  and  at  last,  when 
he  sailed,  it  was  at  so  boisterous  a  season* 
with  one  man  of  war,  accompanied  by 
another  with  three  transports,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  couki 
perform  any  signal  service.  He  csiae 
next  to  the  expedition  of  earl  Motrst 
and  this  was  still  worse,  if  possible, 
than  the  rest.  He  had  no  intention  to 
throw  any  reflection  on  his  lordship,  of 
whose  skill,  kno wledgeand  vaiour  bedidnoi 
doubt ;  yet,  after  Uie  pdblic  expectatioft 
had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch :  after 
troops  had  been  collected,  and  transports 
prepared,  his  expedition  ended  in  an  in- 
vasion of  this  country,  by  a  tropp  of 
Hessians.  Thus  he  had  stated,  in  as  far 
words  as  he  could,  all  the  objects  and 
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the  effects  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Bri« 
tiRh  forces*  as  far  as  related  to  Europe. 
lie  must  now  proceed  to  take  a  short 
view  of  them  in  the  West  Indies.  Tobago 
was  taken,  an  acquisition  of  but  trifting 
conaequencc.  But  the  expedition  at  Mar- 
tinique had  completely  tailed,  in  conse- 
quence of  beinff  improperly  nlanned  at 
heme,  and  the  fault  was  not  tne  fault  bf 
the  general,  the  oiiioera,  the  men,  but  of 
tho  ministors.  He  acknowledged  the  ne- 
cessity of  groat  supplies,  but  while  he  did 
so,  Tt  was  his  duty  to  get,  if  possible, 
some  security,  that  not  a  shilling  of  the 
money  oif*the  people  of  this  country  should 
be  misapplied  in  future :  100,000^  had 
been  alr^y  employed,  for  tho  purpose 
of  crectinff  barracks  in  different  parts  of 
this  island ;  a  measure  not  unnecessary 
only,  but  dearly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Jonidnson  said,  thatu pen  all  that  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  gentiotimn,  he  had  but 
two  observations  to  make.  They  were  1st, 
whether  the  campaign  had  or  had  not  been 
nuooessful:  ^ly,  whether  blame  was  or  was 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  several  officers  en- 
gaged in  it ;  or,  if  not,  whether  niiscunduct 
wasorwasnot  to  be  attributed  to  his  mojes* 
tv*s  ministers.  It  could  not  be  for  a  moment 
doubted,  that  if  there  was  success,  it  was  a 
proof  ot*  merit  in  administration.      If  the 
exertions  that  had  been  made  during  the 
present  campaign  were  fairly  considered, 
they  would  reflect  considerable  merit  on 
ministers.      The  secretary  at  war  had  in- 
contestibly  shown,  that  1()»000  men  more 
had  been  levied  during  the  first  year  of 
the  present  campaign,  than  in  the  course 
of  any  one  year  ui  any  former  war.    With 
respect  to  tne  operations  of  the  campaign, 
there  was  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
they  had  been  in  an  eminent  degree  suc- 
cessful.      These  operations  were  planned 
by  government,  and  consequently  great 
]iraise  was  due  to  administration.      It  re- 
mained tlien  to  be  shown  where  blame  was 
to  be  imnuted.      Tho  fir^t  instance  the 
hon.  gentleman    had  adduced    was,  the 
failure  at  Dunkirk;    but  in  mentioning 
this,  the  hon.  gentleman  admitted,  that 
Dunkirk   was  a  considerable  object  for 
this  country.  The  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
to  apply  his  greatest  objection  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  army  ;  but  did  the  hon.  gfcn- 
tleman  recollect,  diat  it  was  impossible 
that  Mens  and  Brussels  could  have  been 
secured  from  tho  attacks  of  the  French 
till  Quesnoi  and  Maubuuge  had  been  re- 
duced)   Did  the  hon.  gentleman  forget 
that|  under  those  circumstancesi  if  the  at- 


tack upon  Dunkirk  had  been  delayed,  a 
particular  season  of  the  year  would  have 
arrnred,  that  would,  considering  the  situa^ 
tion  of  the  place,  have  rendered  any  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it  abortive  ?  In  the  wilure 
that  succeeded,  unless  the  hon.  gentlemaa 
could  show  that  tlie  oiiicers  who  had  been 
i^>pointed,  had  remonstrated,  or  had  do- 
manded  a  force  that  was  not  granted  to 
them,  he  made  out  nothing.  No  blame 
could  possibly  attach  upon  the  duke  of 
York.  He  was  oonvinced  that  all  was 
done  that  possibly  could  be  done.  But 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  no  expeditioft 
was  to  fail  in  the  course  of  the  war  i  Con* 
sideruig  the  great  superiority  of  force  om 
the  part  of  the  French,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  our  troops  had  been 
compelled  to  yield.  The  army  had  beex 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  two 
grand  objects,  tne  reduction  of  Quesnoi, 
and  Dunkirk.  In  the  one  we  had  been 
successful ;  in  the  other  we  had  failed% 
With  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
ordnance  stores  not  being  forwarded  is 
due  time,  it  was  well  understood  that  if 
the  stores  had  been  sent  too  near  the 
place  before  the  army  had  approaohed> 
they  would  have  been  seized.  No  dis* 
grace  oould  nosvibly  arise  from  the  failure 
of  the  expeaition  against  Dunkirk,  when 
it  was  recollected  what  a  superior  force 
had  been  brought  against  tne  covering 
army.  What  was  the  event  of  that  defeat 
Why,  in  order  to  produce  it,  tho  French 
drew  theirforces  from  thearmy  ofthe  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle.  The  successful  operations 
that  followed  in  that  quarter  were  owing  to 
that  circumstance.— *The  hon.  gentleman 
found  great  fhult  with  the  expedition  to 
tho  West  Indies;  but  before  he  had  mad^ 
up  his  mind  upon  the  subject,  it  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  paid  a  little  at^ 
tentionto  dates.  The  forces  that  had 
been  sent  out  were  not  for  the  purpose  of 
conouering,  but  of  taking  possession  of 
the  French  West  India  isl^ds.  At  th^ 
period  that  the  troops  were  sent  out,  the 
royal  party  had  possession  of  the  islands^ 
but  in  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  be* 
tween  their  setting  out  and  their  arrival 
at  the  place  of  destination,  a  revolu- 
tion took  place,  and  the  democratic 
party  had  gained  the  ascendancy.  When 
the  forces  arrived,  this  was  a  ciroora* 
stance  that  required  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion; the  general  at  first  debarked 
part  of  the  forces ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was 
found  tliat  no  success  was  likely  to  ensuOt 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  number 
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of  the  men  must,  were  the  object  to  be 
pimuedy  inevitably  have  peridied,  h^  re- 
embarked  them.  TbiB  was  the  effieet  of 
mere  accident,  and  consequently  no  blame 
could  be  imputed  to  administration.  He 
admitted  that  Toulon  was  certainly  an  ob- 
ject: but  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  to 
be  considered  so  great  an  acquisition  as  to 
induce  us  to  sacrifice  the  opportunity  of 
setting  possession  of  the  French  West  In*- 
dia  islands.  At  that  periodi  the  inhabitants 
of  Lyons  were  adverse  to  Uie  National 
Convention  of  France.  If  the  Lyonese 
could  have  held  out,  Toulon  would  have 
been  secure*  But  that  was  not  the  case, 
the  Lyonese  were  overcome,  and  conse- 
quently a  considerable  force  was  brought 
against  Toulon.  As  to  the  expedition  of 
the  earl  of  Moira,  he  was  prepared  to  de« 
fend  it;  for  notwithstanding  what  had 
been  said  against  it,  that  expedition  was 
tnse  in  the  plan  of  it,  and  the  reason,  wh^ 
it  had  not  been  tried,  and  probably  why  U 
would  not  have  been  successful,  was,  that 
the  royalists  did  not  endeavour  to  gain 
possession  of  sea  porU^  previous  to  which 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to 
aend  a  sufficient  force  to  that  country,  to 
^ive  reason  to  expect  success.  The  royal* 
ists  alone  wej^e  to  blame ;  the  fault  did 
notattach  to  the  earl  of  Moira  or  his  army. 
Taking  the  whole  campaign  in  one  view, 
our  success  by  sea  and  land  had  been  as 
great  as  at  any  former  period. 

Mr.  Drake  supported  the  resolution,  al- 
though he  would,  at  the  same  time,  to* 
commend  the  increasing  our  navy.  We 
should  oppose  all  our  force  to  the  deprav* 
ed  enthusiasm  of  the  French,  and  fulfil 
those  duties  to  our  country,  which  we  had  so 
magnanimously  undertaken  to  perform.  If 
wenad  notnowinour  hands  a  valuable con« 
aideration,  we  had  a  valuable  speculation. 
He  considered  this  as  a  just,  necessary, 
and  moral  war,  and  promised  to  give  it  a 
disinterested,  patriotic,  and  zealous  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Piti  said,  he  was  happy  to  find  that 
there  was  no  direct  opposition  to  the  mo- 
tioD ;  and  as  all  the  cQJniteral  topics  of  de- 
hate  were  announced  as  matter  offuture  and 
more  formal  discussion,  he  should  touch 
bat  very  briefly  on  them  at  that  time. 
To  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  called 
upon  him  ao  pointedly,  he  must  answer, 
that  he  pould  not  enter  into  any  detail  of 
the  intended  operations  on  the  continent ; 
but  that,  looking  at  the  general  character 
and  description  of  the  war,  looking  at  the 
iaiemalsta^e  of  Franfe,  upon  a  dSangein 
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which  more  than  upon  any  oAer  circam* 
stance  must  the  possibili^  of  a  safe  ami 
honourable  peace  depend,  he  could  aj 
that  a  mere  naval  war  would    prove  in- 
efficacious,  because   it  would  not  briag 
that  immediate  pressure  upon  the  enemy, 
which  was  necessary  to   acceleralc  tit 
prospect  of  peace.    France  was  penistoig 
m  the  commission  of  suicide  on  her  ova 
commerce.    She  was  not  only  careless  of 
her  colonies,  but  it  seemed   to  be    her 
system  to  destroy  them  and  her  conunefce. 
Let  gentlemen  but  recollect  what  were 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  war.       They 
were,  first,  the  encroachments  madbby 
the  French,  on  the  territories  of  other 
powers,  to   restrain  which  had,  in    dl 
former  times,  been  hdd  to  be  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain.     The  French  had  over- 
run the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  threat* 
ened   Holland  with  an  invasion.     If  we 
suffered  them  to  add  port  to  port  and 
commerce  to  commerce ;   if  we  suflered 
them  to  possess  themselves  not  only  of  all 
the  ports  and  means  of  naval  and  comaer* 
cial  force  which  Holland  afforded,  but  also 
the  intermediate  ports  of  Uie  Netherlands* 
however  safe  we  might  think  ourselves 
from  immediate  attacks,  what   pro^iect 
could  we  look  to  of  future  security  ?    To 
save 'Holland  firom  an  invasion,  and  to  re- 
cover the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  only 
barrier  for  Holland  against  the  force  of 
France,  were  true  British  objects ;  objects 
in  which  Britain  was  as  deeply  and  as  im- 
mediately interested,  as  the  emperor  him- 
self. But  to  obtain  these  objects,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  the  candoor  of 
every  reasonable  man,  if  it  was  not  neces* 
sary  to  undertake  a  continental  war.    The 
first  campaign  of  the  war,  whatever  judg- 
ment might  be  formed  of  it,  or  whi^ev^ 
epithets  might  be  applied  to  it,  he  diould 
contend,  had  been  eminently  sucoeKfid, 
although  not  without  some  important  re- 
verses. The  arg^ument  to  be  deduced  finoo 
this  would  militate  directly  against  the 
conclusions  of  the  hon.  gentleman ;   for  all 
those  reverses  had  been  owing  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  force  brought  into  die 
field  against  a  people,  who  did  not  cany 
on  war  by  levying  and  equipping  annies 
like  other  powers,  but  who  might  rather 
be  eonsidered  as  an  armed  nation.  If  any 
argument  was  to  be  built  upon  this,  and 
he  was  aware  of  the  use  some  gentlemen 
might  make  of  it,  it  would  not  serve  their 
purpose,  because  it  would  be  found  too 
much  for  those  who  would  urge  it  against 
the  continuance  of  war ;  for  either  ii  was 
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mpoMible  we  could  succeed  in  bringing 
iny  force  adequate  to  our  object,  and  Uien 
11  must  be  despair,  a  sentiment  which  he 
relieved  not  manjr  would  be  brought  to 
larbourt  or  else,  if  tliey  could  not  bring 
he  country  to  this  conclusion,  tliey  only 
irovcd  the  necessity  of  making  stifl  more 
ifforous  exertions.  Would  the  interests 
ttthis  country  have  been  better  consulted 
-•would  the  protection  of  Holland  and  the 
ccovery  of  the  Netherlands  have  been 
norc  enectually  promoted,  if  we  had  not 
lad  30,000  men  in  Flanders  i  Our  hopes 
hen  were,  that  we  should  be  able  to  make 
Tcater  exertions  in  the  second  campaign 
Hau  we  had  done  in  the  first ;  ana  that 
laving  made  some  progress  already,  our 
uturc  progress  would  oe  grester,  more 
apid  apd  decisive,  because  we  should  start 
fith  superior  force,  and  from  better 
;round.  The  ground  from  which  we  were 
0  start  was  better,  because  the  French 
rere  driven  from  all  their  former  conquests 
n  the  Rhine ;  and  although  they  had 
gain  been  unfortunately  able  to  over-run 
»art  of  that  country,  they  htd  been  pre- 
entod  from  seising  on  Mentz,  the  key  of 
rcrmany  in  that  quarter.  They  were 
riven  out  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
nd  instead  of  having  to  begin  the  cam- 
laign  wiUi  some  of  the  strong  places  of 
loTland  taken,  and  others  on  tlie  point  of 
tilling,  we  should  begin  it  with  several  of 
he  strong  fortresses  of  the  French  fron* 
icrs  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  He  did 
iot  claim  for  himself  the  exemption  stated 
>vhis  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Jenkmson),  that 
men  generals  did  not  remonstrate  that 
he  force  given  them  for  an^  object  was 
nadequate,  tbey  and  not  mmisteni,  were 
esponsible  for  miscarriage.  He  thought 
t  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  in 
uch  case,  generals  would  become  jointly 
esponsible  with  ministers.  What  degree 
»f  blame  might  attach  to  a  general,  and 
^hat  to  ministers,  on  this  supposition,  it 
rould  be  rarely  fit  to  discuss,  unless  the 
niscarriage  had  been  of  such  magnitude, 
's  to  render  the  inconvenience  of  avoid- 
"g  inquiry,  as  great  as  the  dansrer  to  be 
apprehended  from  discussion;  and,  in  time 
^^  war,  how  great  that  danger  was,  he 
needed  not  remind  the  committee.  But 
(hen  gentlemen  said,  that  the  expedition 
'gainst  Dunkirk  was  undertaken  contrary 
^  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  prince  who 
commanded  it,  or  that  the  force  employed  in 
|*|uinhis  opinion  inadequate,  he  must  tell 
^  tliat  their  information  was  diametri- 
^lly  the  reverse  of  thefiict.   The  acquisi- 


tion of  Dunkirk,  at  a  time  when  the  object 
was  to  make  as  great  and  as  general  an  im- 
nression  as  possible  upon  the  enemy's 
mntier,  every  gentleman  would  allow  was 
important.  It  was  not,  however  so  impor- 
tant as  to  supersede  other  operations,  and 
divert  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  ministers 
from  other  purposes,  which  they  might 
think  of  still  higher  importance.  He  was 
ready  to  avow  that,  as  one  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  he  had  advised  the  expedition 
against  Dunkirk,  believing  not  only  that 
the  place  could  not  resist  the  force  that 
was  sent  against  it,  but  also  that  the  French 
could  not,  by  an;^  probable  exertion,  col- 
lect a  force  sufficient  to  relieve  it*  That 
he  was  deceived  in  his  hopes,  was  but  too 
true— whether  he  was  to  be  blamed  for 
advice  from  which  he  would  not  now 
shrink,  it  would  be  for  the  House  to  con* 
sider,  if  they  should  think  fit  to  go  into 
the  inquiry,  of  which  notice  haS  been 
given,  when  the  motion  for  inquiry  came 
to  be  debated,  he  should  contend  that 
there  was  no  sround  laid  for  inquiry,  and 
that,  even  if  Uiere  were,  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  far  out-weighed  any  advan- 
tage tiiat  could  possibly  be  expected  from 
it.  If  he  were  conscious  of  an  error,  he 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  own  it,  as,  on  so 
complicated  a  subject  as  the  direction  of 
a  war,  who  would  have  the  presumption 
to  say  that  he  should  never  err?  but  so  far 
was  he  now,  that  he  had  had  the  aid  of  ex- 
perience to  inform  his  judgment,  trcm  be- 
mg  conscious  of  any  error  in  the  advice 
he  had  given,  that  under  tlie  same  circum* 
stances,  he  should  give  the  same  advice 
again.  To  the  very  respectable  noblem'an 
at  the  head  of  the  ordnance,  he  owed  it  to 
declare,  that  no  exertion  that  could  be 
made  in  his  department  had  been  omitted. 
The  French  aun -boats,  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said,  had  in  point  of  fact,  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  failure  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  true  cause  of  the  retreat 
was,  that  the  covering  army  was  attacked 
by  such  superior  forces  as  even  the  able 
conduct  of^  the  officer  who  commanded  it 
could  not  resist.  Both  the  time  and  the 
«nanner  of  that  retreat  were  highly  honour- 
able to  the  prince  by  whom  it  was  direct- 
ed. In  the  ardour  of  youth  and  courage^ 
to  relinquish  a  favourite  object,  and  to 
mark  the  precise  time  when  to  reltnauish 
it  became  necessary,  was,  in  hisconsiaera- 
tion,  tlie  hiffhest  meriu— Respectinff  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  other  parts,  lul  he 
desired  to  say  was,  what  more  ministers 
could  have  done  with  the  force  they  had 
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at  their  command.  On  this  he  would  rest 
the  whole  of  their  merit  or  demerit.  When 
the  force  at  Toulon,  and  the  force  order- 
ed thither  were  known,  he  should  be 
ready  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  ministers 
respecting  the  defence  of  that  place,  if 
the  House  thought  fit.  All  he  should 
then  say  was,  that  although  they  consi« 
dered  the  retreat  of  Toulon  as  ot  import- 
ance, they  did  not  hold  it  to  be  so  import- 
ant as  to  give  up,  on  account  of  it,  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  West  Indies.  They  had 
ordered  such  a  force  for  the  defence  of 
Toulon  as  they  conceived  to  be  sufficient, 
and  he  did  not  even  then  think  that  it 
would  have  been  justifiable  to  forego  the 
expedition  under  sir  Charles  Grey.  They 
afterwards  diminished  the  force  intended 
for  that  expedition,  for  reasons,  which  it 
was  not  then  proper  to  explain.  Such  as 
it  still  remained,  thej^  thought  it  adequate 
to  Uie  service  for  wmch  it  was  sent.  With 
respect  to  the  force  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Moira,  it  was  idle  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  an  expedition  which  had 
been  only  projected  and  was  now  laid  aside. 
All  he  should  say  was,  that  ministers  had 
not  the  means  e«  attempting  such  an  ex- 
pedition at  an  earlier  period ;  and  that 
tbey  were  justified  in  planning  it  at  the 
time  they  did. — To  return  to  the  subject 
of  Toulon,  in  the  defence  of  it,  while  it 
C4)uld  be  defended,  and  in  the  evacuation 
when  it  could  be  defended  no  longer,  the 
oflScerswho  commanded,  had  great  and 
extraordinary  merit.  The  obtaining  pos- 
session of  it  depended  on  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  fleet  sent  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  the  admirable  conduct 
of  the  officers  who  commanded  it.  But 
for  these,  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  could  not 
have  been  blocked  up  in  the  port  of  Toulon 
and  that  degree  of  famine  produced,  which 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  surrender. 
After  the  tower  and  forts  were  occupied  by 
the  small  force  then  at  the  diaposal  of  lord 
Hood,  such  exertions  for  maintaining  the 
place  were  made,  as  he  was  astonished  to 
bear  a  member  of  the  British  army  represent 
as  disgraceful  to  the  British  arms.  When  it 
became  necessarv  to  evacuate  the  place, 
leteentlemen  call  to  mind  the  circumstance 
against  which  that  operation  had  been  ef- 
fected; let  them  suppose  a  great  town  to 
be  abandoned,  a  large  garrison  to  be  em- 
barked, and  the  inhabitants,  in  conster- 
nation and  dismay,  to  be  taken  away, 
while  the  enemy  had  gained  such  advan- 
tages in  various  quarters,  as  enabled  them 
threaten  the  town  itself;  let  them  sup- 
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pose  all  this  performed  in  the  £ice  of  an 
enemy ;  the  garrison  embarked ;  as  isaaj 
of  the  inhabitants  as  chose,  to  the  amouBt 
of  many  thousands,  taken  on  board  tbe 
ships ;  and  all  without  tbe  loss  of  a  m^ 
man,  which  could  luurdly  have  been  ho^ 
in  a  peaceable  emharkatioa  of  the  same 
extent,  on  the  river  Thames ;  let  then 
then  add  the  destruction  of  tbe  enemys 
ships  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  fona  the 
greatest  blow^iven  to  the  French  bsvt  at 
any  period,  and  then  would  any  man  m^ 
that  the  officers  who  conducted  these  ape* 
rations  were  not  entitled  to  every  honour. 
able  mark  of  commendation  and  applause. 
Mr.  Fox  said,  that  aJ^ough  a  fatoie  dis* 
cussionwaspro^iised,  some  sentiments  hsd 
been  delivered  on  which  he  most  remark 
while  they  were  iresh  in  the  memorv  of  the 
House.  He  agreed  perfectly  with  the  hou. 
gentleman  vrho  opened  the  discussion,  as  to 
8ie  propriety  of  the  observations  he  had 
made.  According  tathe  bestpractice  oftbe 
best  times  it  was  strictly  in  order  to  cooadei 
the  ability  of  ministers  to  direct  io  f^ 
most  beneficial  effect  that  force  which 
they  were  voting  the  money  of  their  coo- 
stituents  to  pay.  He  was  glad  to  fod 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  (iie  House 
so  pleased  as  they  professed  to  be  wto 
the  successes  of  the  campaign.  If  itwcK 
possible  to  talk  with  levity  of  a  situatiM 
of  Europe,  which  he  considered  as  higWy 
disastrous,  he  should  congrfi^ulate  we 
House  on  the  issue  of  a  campaign  ^^ 
which  all  parties  engaged  in  it  were 
pleased.  We  extolled  tbe  success  of  out 
armies ;  so  did  the  French  that  of  wor*- 
We  applauded  the  evacuation  of  Won 
as  a  most  fortunate  event ;  <he  ^^^^ 
lebrated  the  same  event  by  pobhc  les^ 
vals— so  that  ministers  and  they  nMfW 
meet  and  join  in  a  common  jubilee.  ^^ 
fortunately  for  him,  he  coidd  no^P^ 
pate  in  these  rejoicings,  while  he  saw*' ' 
rope  brought  into  a  situation  afflioti^ 
every  man  who  retained  the  least  ^PJ^ 
justice  or  humanity.  Since  ^^^  P'^^gJ 
tion  of  parliament,  when  the  *r'*"^^ 
we  had  obtained  were  set  ^o'^^'^T^e 
vaunting  as  they  could  well  °^^j^ 
had  seen  little  success  a«d  rxkfxGx  ^  e 
When  he  saw  that  aU  the  latter  pj^^ 
the  campaign  had  been  uniformly  . 
cessful ;  when  the  successes  of  .^^^ 
part,  instead  of  conduotkigi^^^  ^^ 
been  expected,  to  new  «"*^***^J*  gu* 
only  led  to  disaster  and  disgrace.  ^ 
gured  but  ill  of  the  future ;  W  *"  ^^j 
circumstances  every  rational  0^ 
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augur.  He  could  neither  agre^  with  the 
faon,  gentlenmii,  nor  with  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  who  corrected  him,  on 
the  subject  oi  responsibility;  which  in- 
stead of  Uying  wholly  with  ^ncrals,  or 
jointly  on  the  ^nerals  and  miniaters,  lay 
wholly  with  ministers  in  the  first  instance. 
There  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a  military 
man  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  supposed  the 
commander  in  chief  held  that  situation 
on  whose  information  and  advice 


now, 


ministers  were  to  decide  both  as  to  the 
propriety  of  undertaking  expeditions  and 
the  force  requisite  for  them.  They  might 
have  much  information  respectins  which 
the  officer  appointed  to  command  in  any 
expedition  might  be  ignorant;  conse- 
quently they,  and  not  he,  were  to  judge 
of  the  force  necessary,  and  the  acceptance 
on  his  part  of  a  command  with  an  inade- 
quate fx>rce  was  no  justification  for  them. 
If  he  knew  that  an  officer  had  miscon- 
ducted the  force  entrusted  to  him  (and  he 
hoped  no  man  would  be  so  uncandid  as  to 
suppose  what  he  said  to  have  any  particu- 
lar application),  he  would  charge  ministers 
with  the  blame  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
cause it  was  their  duty  to  employ  none 
but  proper  persons.  When  they  were  put 
upon  their  defence,  they  might  show  rea- 
sons for  the  choice  they  had  made,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  validity  of  those  reasons 
would  they  be  exculpated.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  know  whether  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  combined  army,  and  the 
illustrious  prince  who  commanded  the 
troops  sent  against  Dunkirk,  approved  or 
disapproved  of  the  expedition ;  but  this 
he  knew,  that  if,  on  the  general  inquiry 
into  the  business,  it  should  appear  that  it 
was  undertaken  contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  such  professional  men,  the  circum- 
stance would  form  a  strong  aggravation  of 
the  charge  against  ministers. — The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  said,  tiiat  the 
defence  of  Toulon  was  not  to  supersede 
the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
one  point  of  view,  the  defence  of  Toulon 
was  paramount  to  the  capture  of  all  the 
West  India  islands,  for  it  was  to  preserve 
the  faith  of  the  nation  solemnly  pledged 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  had  put  them- 
selves under  our  protection.  We  entered 
Toulon  by  treaty,  not  by  conquest,  as 
the  ally  of  Louis  17th,  in  conjunction  with 
the  king  of  Spain,  to  whom  the  place  was 
as  much  surrendered  as  to  us,  and  on  the 
express  condition  of  restoring  to  the  inha- 
bitants who  admitted  us,  what  they  called 
tbm  constitution  of  1789)  aUhough  he 
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heard  that  the  part  of  the  treaty  to  which* 
he  alluded  had  oeen  broken  by  our  subsen 
quent  proclamations.  We  got  possession? 
of  the  ships  and!  stores  in  trust  for  our  ally 
Louis  17th»,  and  after  that,  to  boast  of 
destroying  them  as  the  ships  of  an  enemy^ 
was  a  perversion  of  terms.  He  admitted^ 
that  when  they  could  not  be  defended,  we 
had  a  right  to  destroy  them,  or,  what  was 
still  better,  to  bring  them  away,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  the  enemies  of  Louis  17th» 
But  this  was  to  be  lamented  as  a  misfor- 
tune, more  e8pecia]l3r  if  any  considerable 
part  of  them  cUd  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  not  vaunted  as  an  instance  of 
extraordinary  success.  Let  ministers  hold 
to  Louis  17th  or  his  representative,  if  ha 
had  any  ;  let  them  hold  to  French  royal* 
its  the  language  they  held  to  the  House, 
of  preferring  an  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies  to  the  defence  of  Toulon :  let  them 
say,  <<  We  have  got  possession  of  a  port 
and  a  fleet  in  trust  for  you ;  but  we  must 
take  your  West  India  islands  for  ourselves ; 
we  cannot  attempt  the  one  without  endan-* 
gering  the  other;  and  we  prefer  taking; 
what  we  mean  to  keep  at  all  events,  to 
defending  what  we  must  restore  to  yoa 
when  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  your 
ancestors,''  and  see  with  what  cordiality 
and  gratitude  it  would  be  received.  If 
seating  Louis  17th  on  the  throne  of  France 
was  tlie  object  to  which  ministers  looked 
as  the  means  of  peace,  they  ought  to  have 
sent  the  whole  lorce  at  their  disposal  to 
Toulon,  if  necessary,  in  preference  to 
every  other  expedition,  on  motives  of 
common  policy,  much  more  on  the 
strongest  of  all  motives,  that  of  good 
faith. — He  had  oflen  heard,  as  he  had 
again  been  told  that  day,  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Toulon  who  chose  it  were 
taken  away  by  the  British  fleet.  Was  it 
not  true,  however,  and  notorious,  that 
hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  the  unfortu- 
nate  remainder,  had  glutted  the  ven^^eaiice 
of  those  whom  they  had  made  their  impla« 
cable  enemies  by  the  confidence  they  re* 
posed  in  us  ?  If  it  should  be  said,  that 
these  victims  preferred  staying  to  being 
brought  away,  that  would  contribute 
but  little  to  his  satisfaction;  for  what 
must  our  treatment  of  those  men  have 
been,  what  opinion  must  they  have  formed 
of  us,  seeing  that  they  preferred  the  fury  of 
avowed  enemies  to  our  protection?'  It 
had  been  insinuated,  that  the  surrender 
of  Toulon  had  been  effected  by  blockade 
and  famin^i   and  the  decided  $uperio» 
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rity  in  regard  to  appiDhitment,  of  die 
English  over  the  French  fleet  This 
did  not  appear,  upon  investigation,  to  be 
,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  for  there  never 
was  any  contention  between  the  fleets; 
for  the  French  fleet  was  commanded  by 
persons  inimical  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, who  surrendered  their  trust  upon 
certain  terms.  And  this  French  fleet  had 
been  reported  by  admiral  Truguet,  to 
the  convention,  to  be  in  a  state  upon 
which  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  With 
respect  to  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  at  Toulon,  which  was  made  a  boast 
of  as  the  greatest  blow  the  naval  power  of 
France  h^  ever  sustained  from  tne  effect 
of  a  single  action,  he  observed,  that  as 
they  were  vessels  which  we  had  taken,  and 
en^ised  to  preserve  for  Louis  17th,  we 
coSld  only  justify  destroying  them  upon 
one  principle,  that  it  was  the  only  means 
of  preventing  them  from  falline  mto  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  He  de^nded  the 
expression  used  by  the  hon.  major,  that  we 
had  acquired  no  military  glory  at  Toulon. 
By  this  he  did  not  mean,  that  the  parti- 
cular  generals,  or  officers,  or  privates,  had 
not  discharged  their  dutv  there.  He 
knew  they  would  ever  do  their  duty  when 
tbey  were  put  in  a  situation  to  act ;  but 
what  was  meant  was,  that  the  result  of 
that  business  was  not  an  acquisition  of 
^ry  to  this  country.  The  ground,  it 
was  stated,  upon  wmch  the  expedition 
against  Toulon  had  been  concerted  was, 
an  expectation  that  they  would  have  been 
joined  by  the  royalists  of  Lyons  and 
Marseilles,  who  were  at  that  time  in  con- 
siderable force ;  but  any.  person  who  re- 
membered the  American  war,  ought  to 
know  the  futility  of  such  expectations  ; 
we  hoped  and  trusted  that  one  town,  or 
one  state,  would  be  more  favourable  to 
9ur  cause  than  others  had  been ;  but  as 
often  as  we  expected,  so  often  were  we 
disappointed.  lo  the  same  way  our  hopes 
from  the  Lyonese  and  Marseillois  had 
been  frustrated,  and  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  set  their  faces  against  the 
tyranny  by  which  they  were  oppressed, 
had,  many  of  them,  expiated  on  the 
block,  the  crime  of  federation ;  nor  had 
we  been  able  to  raise  any  diversion  in  our 
favour  in  any  of  the  provinces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  either  in  Pro- 
vence, orin  Languedoc,  or  in  Dauphiny.— 
He  next  wished  to  inquire,  if  tne  force 
tent  to  Toulon  was  sufficient  to  preserve 
it  ?  From  everv  thing  he  could  learn  of 
he  subject^  and  from  military  men^  he 
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understood,  that  to  preserve  that  pUroe,  a 
force  of  at  least  80,000  effisctive  men 
would  have  been  necessary.  What  was 
the  force  sent  for  the  protection  of  thai 
place?  There  were  only  15,000  men, 
and  those  not  all  Engliw,  nor  equal  in 
point  of  service  to  hiuf  the  nonaber  of 
English,  but  a  motley  group,  consisdog 
of  Piedmontese,  Spaniards,  Fren<^,  and 
Neapolitans ;  and  to  complete  the  success 
of  the  business,  an  actual  dispute,  he  mn 
derstood,  existed  between  admiral  Gra- 
vina  and  our  general,  who  should  be  com- 
mander in  chief  of  this  army.  If  success 
was  to  be  considered  prima  Jade  evidence 
of  merit,  he  had  a  rigtit  to  assume  that  ill 
success  was  evidence  of  demerit :  as  such 
he  should  consider  the  expedition,  or  the 

S rejected  expedition  under  the  earl  of 
loira;  but  he  mieht  be  told,  that  it 
could  not  yet  be  called  unsuccessful,  as  it 
had  not  been  entered  upon ;  but  he  ean- 
tended,  that  it  was  unsuccessful,  insomncfa 
as  it  was  injurious  in  its  efiects  to  the 
cause  which  it  was  intended  to  serve  ;  for 
what  Frenchman  would  be  mad  enough 
to  hazard  his  life,  by  opposing  the  tyranny 
which  he  detested,  upon  the  hope  that  he 
would  receive  assistance  from  this  countij, 
when  our  troops  had  been  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  coast,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  effisct  any  thing  to  serve  the  cause 
of  the  royalists,  either  in  La  Vendee,  or 
in  any  otner  part  of  France  ?  And  they 
had,  moreover,  the  example  of  Toulon  to 
deter  them.  As  to  the  (question,  whether 
Toulon  or  the  West- India  islands  were  to 
be  preferred  by  this  country?  That  was 
a  question  which  very  much  depended 
upon  what  was  the  object  of  the  war.  If 
our  object  was  to  gain  permanent  po^es* 
sions,  which  we  determined  to  keep,  there 
could  not  be  a  moment's  doubt  but  thai 
the  West-India  islands  were  of  the  most 
importance ;  but  if  the  object  of  the  war 
was  as  it  seemed  to  be  confessed  by  the  mi- 
nister and  the  majority  of  that  House,  to 
force  upon  the  people  of  France,  m  con- 
junction with  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
some  form  of  government  in  the  place  of 
that  tyranny  whidi  now  subsisted  there» 
for  the  attaiiunent  of  that  object,  the  pos- 
session of  Toulon  would  be  more  instru- 
mental than  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Saint 
Domingo,  and  all  the  other  West^Ladia 
islands  together.— An  expression  had  &1- 
len  from  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqoov 
that  we  were  not  now  at  war  with  an  anny, 
but  axk  armed  nation.  This  taken  in  one 
point  of  view  WW  A  vezy  alamiiDg  dram^ 
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•tancei  for  he  belieTed  no  poaition  would 
be  more  readily  admitted,  than  that  an 
armed  natioa,  so  long  as  it  acted  upon  the 
defeaaivey  was  invinciUey  and  h^py  he 
was  that  it  was  invincible,  for  it  was  the 
only  security  that  one  nation  bad  against 
the  designa  of  combined  and  ambitious 
neigbboursy  for  the  preservation  of  its  li<- 
berty  and  independence :  he  did  not  ^mean 
that  kind  of  liberty  which  they  had  in 
FraQce>  but  thai  rational  and  desirable  li- 
berty which  was  enjoyed  under  a  well-re- 
gulated   government.    If  Great  Britain 
should  be  attacked  by  a  combined  force 
of  tlie  powers  of  Europe,  which  was  not 
a  thing  impossible,  the  troops  they  were 
about  to  vote  that  nifbt  would  be  as  no- 
thing to  oppose  against  it.    Would  sixty 
thousand  of  her  sona  be  all  that  would 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  Britain  ?    No; 
we  mould  arm  as  one  man,  we  should 
have  but  one  sentiment,  to  conquer  or  to 
die;  and,  on  this  principle,  he  rejtNced 
that  an  armed  nation  was  invincible.  The 
flame  reason  that  made  an  armed  nation 
invincible  in  defence,  rendered  it  in  attack 
quite  the  contrary.    The  desire  of  con- 
qisest  could  anhnate  but  a  few,  and  they 
would  be  opposed  by  the  same  principle 
of  resistance  in  their  attempts  to  conquer 
other  countries  which  enabled  them  to  de- 
fend their  own.    The  French,  therefore^ 
would  not  succeed  in  their  attempts  at 
conquest  if  they  had  not  abandoned  them, 
and  we  might  make  peace  with  them,  in 
full  as  much  security  that  it  would  be 
permanent  as  we  had  done  at  any  former 
period.    If  in  former  times  we  had  said, 
that  we  would  make  no  peace  with  France, 
without  a  diange  of  that  government, 
which  we  knew  to  be  hostile  to  our  own, 
we  should  have  been  at  war  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.   What  were  the  dangers 
we  had  now  to  dread  from  France  more 
than  those  we  had  actually  experienced 
and  repelled  ?    An  hon.  friend  of  his  had 
aaid,  that  when  a  danger  rose  to  a  certain 
magnitude^  all  beyond  that  became  of  no 
account,  because  we  already  saw  what  we 
dreaded  more  than  loss  of  life.    Now, 
what  was  the  danger  from  which  we  were 
delivered  in  the  days  of  the  pretender  ?  A 
powerful    foreign  despot  attempted  to 
aeat  on  the  throne  a  prince  whose  right 
we  had  abjured ;  to  overturn  our  consti- 
tution and  establish  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment ;  to  subvert  the  protestant  and  in- 
troduce the  Roman  catholic  religion  ;  in 
one  wordy  to.  ravish  from  un  all  we  held 
most  dear,  and  force  upon  us  all  we  moat 
[VOL.  XXX] 
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abhorred.  Yet  we  never  went  ioCo  the 
extreme  of  saying,  "  We  will  make  nO' 
peace  wkh  the  government  ttiat  has  at« 
tempted  this;  we  can  have  no  security 
while  a  ruKng  power  exists,  whose  prin-< 
ciples  are  so  hostile  to  ours."  Sorr^  he 
was  td  find  such  sentiments  eatertamed 
now ;  for  if  France  was  become  an  armed 
nation,  we  might  accelerate  the  ealamitiea 
we  dreaded,  but  we  should  net  conquer 
France.  He  should,  perhaps,  be  told, 
that,  if  France  had  become  an  armed  na- 
tion, it  might  be  necessary  for  us  to  be* 
come  one  also.  But  we  ousht  not  to  be- 
Gome  an  armed  nation  in  order  to  carry  on 
an  offensive  war.  If,  uafoitunately,  we 
ahonkt  ever  be  driven  to  fi^t  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  French  had  been,  we 
too  should  become  an  armed  nation,  and 
like  them  be  invincible. 
The  res(rfution  was  agreed  to;  * 

Debate  on  Mr.  Adam's  Mdion  respect-' 
ing  ike  Crminal  Laxv  of  Scotland jy  Feb# 
4<.  Mr.  Adam  said,  he  rose  to  perform  the 
duty  which  he  had  undertaken  towards 
the  dose  of  the  last  session  relative  to  the 
criminal  law  of  Scotland,  and  the  prac« 
tice  of  the  court  of  justiciary.  Whatever 
opinion  might  be  formed  of  the  proposi- 
tion he  meant  to  submit  to  the  House,  he 
hoped  for  indulgence  and  a  candid  coo- 
struclion  of  his  motives.  And  if  there 
were  no  other  reason  for  it,  he  trusted,  he 
might  claim  it,  because  it  was  nineteen 
^eara  since  he  had  the  hononr  of  sitting 
m  pariiament ;  and  although,  daring  that 
period,  he  bad  often  troubled  the  House 
en  the  different  subjects  under  discussion, 
diat  was  the  first  time  of  his  br|{iging  for- 
ward any  proposition  of  his  own.  He 
had  ^'ven  tiie  subject  the  most  deliberate 
eensideration ;  and  perhaps  the  best  mode 
of  explaining  it  to  the  House,  would  be 
to  detail  the  history  of  it  as  it  stood,  and 
had  passed  in  his  own  mind.  He  had  had 
oocasion  to  bestow  much  reflexion  on  the 
articles  of  union,  and  the  history  of  the 
period  at  which  they  were  concluded. 
He  had  been  led  to  tHe  subject  of  his  in- 
tended motion  by  the  discussion  that  had 
taken  place  on  the  Treasonable  Corres-* 
pondence  bill,  and  by  a  recent  decision 
m  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  been 
professionally  employed  in  that  House 
on  a  question  that  came  befbre  it,  whe- 
ther or  not  an  appeal  lay  from  the  fudg- 
menta  of  the  court  of  justiciary,  and  Cir- 
cuit courts  of  Scotland,  on  matter  of  law 
only,  not  matter  of  fact.  An  apped  war 
[4R] 
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made  last  session  from  the  judgment  of 
the  court  of  justiciary  in  a  crimmal  case, 
that  of  Robertson  and  Berry.*  Some 
Lords  thought,  in  the  first  instance^  that 
the  question  was  already  decided  and  at 
rest ;  while  others  were  of  opinion,  that  as 
this  was  a  case  of  misdemeanour,  it  was 
not  concluded  by  the  former  decisions, 
and  therefore  that  argument  should  be 
heard  upon  it.  It  was  argued  accordingly 
before  a  committee,  and  the  present  lord 
chancellor,  lord  Thurlow,  and  lord  Ken- 
yon,  delivered  their  opinions  seriatim  that 
no  appeal  lay.  Lord  Thurlow  said,  that 
although  this  was  strict  law,  as  the  law 
now  stood,'  he  regretted  that  it  was  so, 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  parliamentary 
regulation  was  necessary.  On  these 
grounds,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
bring  it  forward  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  —  He  was  next  to  consider, 
whether  there  was  any  just  foundation  on 
which  to  proceed.  He  was  supported  bv 
the  18th  Article  of  Union,  which  said, 
that  the  law  of  Scotland  respecting  pro- 
perty should  not  be  altered,  unless  on  some 
very  urgent  occasion,  but  that  the  public 
law  or  laws  of  police,  that  is,  the  law  in 
criminal  cases,  might  be  altered.  Soon 
after  the  union,  the  laws  of  Scotland  af- 
fecting cases  of  treason  were  assimilated 
with  those  of  England;  the  mode  of 
trial,  the  redress  after  trial,  the  whole 
treason  law  of  England,  from  the  statute 
of  Edward  the  3d,  were  incorporated 
in  the  Scots  criminal  code.  Tea  other 
acts  of  parliament  had  passed  since  the 
union,  amending  the  Scots  criminal  law, 
particularly  the  act  for  abolishing  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions.  These  precedents  were 
sufficient  to*  show,  tliat  he  had  a  good 
foundation  to  proceed  upon,  if  he  could 
make  out  the  policy  of^  the  measure.— 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
he  should  endeavour  to  make  it  the  same 
as  by  writ  of  error  in  England.  In  writ 
of  error  thpre  were  three  distinctions.  In 
civil  matters,  it  was  granted  of  course. 
In  cases  of  misdemeanor,  application 
was  made  to  the  attorney  general,  and  he 
considering  of  the  grounds  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  deciding  judicially  upon  them, 
granted  the  writ  of  error  ex  dehitojustttiiSy 
or  refused  it.  In  capital  cases,  it  was  to 
be  obtained  only  by  petition  to  the  Crown. 
Mr.  Adam  said,  he  wished  to  follow  the 
same  rules  with  respect  to  Scotland,  and 
to  give  to  the  lord  advocate  the  same  ju- 
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dicial  discretion  which  the  attorney  gene- 
ral possessed  in  England.  In  order  to  re- 
move and  bring  up  the  record,  ^o  9m  to 
bring  the  who^  matter  of  law  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  some  regulatioas  would 
be  necessary  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Scots  courts,  respecting  the  mode  of  giv- 
ing in  the  verdict  and  making  up  the 
record ;  but  this  would  be  no  unprece- 
dented innovation,  for  it  was  once  the 
practice  in  these  courts  to  enter  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  on  the  record,  a  practice 
which  was  now  laid  aside. —  He  disap* 
proved  of  the  practice  of  the  jury  giving  a 
written  verdict;  he  thought  it  much  better 
for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  that  a  verdict 
ex  viva  voce^  as  in  England,  should  be 
adopted  in  its  room ;  for  often  much  be- 
nefit arose  from  the  verbal  communicatioo 
between  the  judge  and  jury.  He  im- 
posed that  the  indictment,  the  verdict, 
and  sentence,  should  be  removed  bj  writ 
of  certiorari^  or  by  writ  under  the  great 
seal,  to  the  court  which  should  hare  the 
appellant  jurisdiction.  With  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  this  amendment,  he 
thought  there  could  be  little  doubt.  In 
civil  cases,  although  no  provision  was 
made  for  it  in  the  act  of  union,  an  appeal 
from  the  lords  of  session  in  Scotland  to 
the  lords  of  parliament,  was  held  to  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  Scots  par- 
liament no  longer  existing ;  and  this  was 
now  law.  If  it  had  been  foreseen  that 
there  could  be  no  appeal  in  criminal 
cases,  he  was  sure  that  express  provision 
would  have  been  made  for  it  in  the  act  of 
union.  The  reason  of  it  was  to  be  found 
in  this  grand  and  general  principle,  that 
the  court  in  which  a  case  originates  shaU 
not  be  the  ultimate  court  to  decide.  This 
principle,  which  human  wisdom  had  set 
up  as  a  guard  against  human  infirmity 
and  human  error,  pervaded  the  whole 
of  the  English »  and  with  this  single  exp 
ception  which  he  wished  to  remove,  the 
whole  of  the  Scots  law.  So  general  was  it, 
that  if  by  an  act  of  parliament  new  jurisdic- 
tions were  given  to  any  court,  the  deosioa 
of  that  court  would  not  be  final,  without 
express  words  inserted  in  the  act  to  make 
it  so.  In  all  civil  cases,  there  was  an  appeal 
from  the  courts  of  Scotland.  In  all  crinunal 
cases  there  was  an  appeal  by  advocation 
from  inferior  courts  to  tUe  court  of  justi- 
ciary.—The  only  objec^'on  he  could  ima- 
gine was,  that  it  wojiild  be  bringing  matter 
of  law  before  a  tribunal  not  acquainted 
with  the  Scots  forms  of  proceeding.  This 
would  apply  more  forcibly  to  the  appeal 
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in  civil  cases ;  for  in  criminal  cases  the 
trial  was  by  jury,  and  the  proceeding 
much  more  similar  and  analogous  to  those 
in  England.  It  could  be  considered  as 
no  reflexion  on  the  Scots  judgeSi  for  if 
it  were,  the  proceeding  from  court  to 
court  in  England  would  be,  what  no  man 
ever  conceived  it  to  be,  a  constant  re- 
flexion on  the  English  jud^s.  It  would 
lead  to  accuracy  in  receiving  evidence 
and  making  up  the  record  so  essential  to 
i?  ends  of  justice ;  and  it  would  open  to 
the  Scots  lawyers  all  the  valuable  reposi- 
tories of  English  criminal  law,*  and  make 
them  familiar  with  those  great  lights  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  Hale,  Hawkins, 
and  Dlackstone,  and  that  valuable  reposi- 
tory of  criminal  law,  the  State  Trials. 
What  he  proposed  was  no  novelty,  for  it 
stood  upon  precedent ;  it  was  within  the 
meaning  of  tlie  18th  Article  of  Union ; 
and  it  was  founded  on  the  principle  he 
had  already  quoted,  that  the  court  in 
which  a  case  originates  ought  not  to 
be  the4iltimate  court  to  decide.  He  then 
moved,  '*  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  give  an  appeal  to  the  Lords  in  par- 
liament, from  tne  judgments  and  sen- 
tences of  the  courts  of  justiciary  and  the 
circuit  courts  of  Scotland,  in  matter  of 
law."  He  next  moved  <<  that  khe  said  mo- 
tion be  referred  to  a  commitifie  of  the 
whole  House." 

Mr.  Anstruther  felt  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  motion,  because 
it  appeared  to  him  to  seek  an  alteration 
in  the  law  of  Scotland  perfectly  new  in 
principle.     He    would  maintain  that  no 
case  whatever  could  be  found  in  which 
an  appeal  in  criminal  cases  at  any  period 
would  lie  from  the  court  of  justiciary  to 
the  parliament   of  Scotland  before  the 
union,  nor  any  since  to  the  parliament  of 
England ;  nor  any  from  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  to  the  parliament  of  England. 
The  learned  gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
doubts  expressed  by  lord  Thurlow,  upon 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure;  but  the 
point  had  been  settled  by  lord  Mansfield, 
who,  in  1781,  had  declared,  that  no  ap- 
peal lay  to  this  country.     The  motion, 
therefore,  was  not  to  recall  the  law  of 
Scotland  to  its  original  purity,  but  to 
establish  a  new  line  of  practice.  He  must 
also  oppose  it  on  the  ground  of  expedi- 
ency.   He  believed  the  attempt  at  ma- 
king any  alteration  in  the  law  of  Scptland 
at  this  time  would  be  very  unpopular, 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  adminis- 


tration of  justice  in  that  country  such  as 
it  now  was.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
principle,  that  no  court  should  possess  the 
power  to  begin  and  finally  close  a  proceed- 
mff,  was  universal.  This,  he  denied  and 
/eferred  him  to  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment, where  peers  and  commoners  were 
tried  from  first  to  last.  If  ever  there  was 
a  country  perfectly  happy  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  laws,  S6otland  was  that 
country.  He  therefore  wished  the  House 
to  reflect  on  the  danger  of  making  any  al- 
teration in  laws  that  ^ave  general  satis- 
faction.— He  entered  uito  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  writs  of  error,  and  maintain- 
ed that  in  criminal  cases  a  writ  of  error 
was  not  a  writ  which  the  subject  could 
claim  as  a  right,  but  that  it  was  a  mere 
grant  of  favour  from  the  Crown,  as  much 
so,  and  even  more,  if  possible,  than  a 
pardon.  This  was  the  law  of  England 
with  respect  to  a  capital  offence.  In  cases 
of  misdemeanor  a  writ  of  error  was  not 
a  matter  of  right  to  the  subject ;  it  was 
wholly  at  the  discretion  of  the  attorney 
general.  He  objected  on  these  accounts 
to  the  analogy  which  his  learned  friend 
had  drawn  between  the  right  of  appeal 
and  that  of  writs  of  error.  He  objected 
also  to  the  practice  of  introducing  the 
doctrines  of  either  Hale,  Hawkins,  or 
Blackstone,  as  expositions  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.  This  would  produce  endless 
confusion  in  the  courts  of  law  i»  that 
country,  and  if  he  was  bound  to  take  ei-' 
ther,  he  would  prefer  a  short  bill  at  once 
to  declare,  that  the  law  of  England  shall 
be  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  could  not  help  ap- 
plauding the  candour,  as  well  as  the  abi- 
lity, with  which  the  subject  had  been 
opened.  The  importance  of  it  also  de- 
manded the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  that  attention  could  be 
fully  given  to  it,  if  the  motion  was  re- 
jected, for  the  whole  of  the  merits  of  the 
question  would  in  that  case  be  laid  aside; 
and  he  could  not  help  saying,  that  his 
learned  friend  had  stated  ample  around  to 
call  at  least  for  discussion.  He  differed 
widely  from  the  learned  gentleman  who 
had  preceded  him  as  to  the  idea  that  the 
House  should  not  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  alteration  of  the  law  of  any 
part  of  this  kingdom,  unless  the  people  of 
that  part  had  expressed  a  general  wish 
for  that  purpose:  he  thought  it,  on  the 
contrary,  the.  duty  of  that  House  to  in- 
quire into  such  matters ;  and  great  indeed 
might  be  th^  grievances  of  the  peeple  be- 
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fore  redrew  would  be  had  by  their  i^li^ 
cation^  for  their  application  would  not 
come  until  their  suffertngs  were  almost 
beyond  endurance ;  and  he  believed  there 
were  but  few  instances  of  laws  being 
amended  from  the  general  application  o^ 
the  public  to  their  representatives.  It  was 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  examine  into 
and  correct  the  defect  of  the  laws.  He 
differed  also  from  the  learned  gentleman^ 
in  his  construction  of  the  nature  of  a  writ 
of  error.  He  had  stated,  that  a  writ  of 
error  in  a  capital  offence  was  matter  of 
pure  favour  from  the  crown.  That  was 
not  his  idea  of  that  writ.  He  took  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  subject  to 
grant  tlmt  writ  on  a  fair  around  being 
laid  for  The  application.  If  the  indict- 
ment be  substantially  defective,  the  sub- 
ject  will  be  entitled  to  a  writ  of  error,  as 
matter  ofright.  It  was  true,  indeed,  the 
subject  had  no  means  to  compel  the 
granting  of  the  writ,  for  the  law  was  silent 
upon  that  subject ;  but  it  was  a  prero^* 
live  of  his  majesty  to  grant  it,  and  hke 
other  high  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
the  constitution  placed  it  in  his  majesty's 
hands,  in  the  confidence  that  it  would 
never  be  abused,  and  holding  those  re- 
sponsible to  the  public,  who  should  ad- 
vise his  majesty  to  abuse  it.  He  differed 
too  from  the  learned  gentleman,  as  to  the 
hardship  of  subjecting  the  people  of 
Scotland  to  the  law  of  Englana ;  he  did 
Bot  think  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
would  have  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  such  an  alteration.  The  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  he  would  prefer  a 
abort  bill  at  once  to  declare  that  the  law 
jof  England  should  be  the  law  of  Scotland. 
He  differed  from  him  entirely  upon  this 
point,  conceiving  that  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  the 
two  countries,  was  the  most  prudent  mode 
of  proceeding.  It  was  recognized  by  the 
article  of  Union,  that  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  might  enact  such  laws  re- 
specting the  public  rights  as  might  be 
deemed  advantageous  and  politic,  but  tlie 
civil  laws  of  the  two  countries  were  to  re- 
main unaltered.  This  was  a  wise  dis- 
tinetion,  and  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
There  was  one  ground,  however,  which 
had  been  advanced  by  his  hon.  friend,  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  to  which  no  answer 
had  been  given^  The  great  benefit  of  an 
appellant  jurisdiction;  the  right  of  ap- 
pealing, and  die  power  of  reviewing  the 
conduct  of  an  inferior  court.  It  was  dou- 
"^ly  ijood,  it  was  ^ood  for  the  court  ap* 
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pealed  to,  and  the  court  appealed  from, 
making  each  more  cautious  taan  it  ollMr- 
wise  would  be  in  coming  to  a  detemiiBa^ 
tion.  He  would  support  the  motioiiy  not 
pledging  himself  to  agree  to  all  the  pr^ 
visions  of  the  bill,  when  brought  in. 

Tlie  Solicitor  General  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  English  and  Scotch  had  a' jnucI- 
ality  for  their  respective  systems  of  law. 
There  might  be  prejudices,  but  thcr  were 
such  as  should  not  be  destroyed;  nor 
would  it  be  right  to  inspire  nv  jeeioesy 
between  the  two  countries,  llie  instzto* 
tion  of  the  courts  was  difierent.  The 
courts  of  Scotland  were  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  laws  which  they  had  to  admi- 
nister, and  therefore  there  would  be  dan- 
ger in  attempting  to  change  them.  Un- 
fess,  therefore,  much  stronger  grounds 
were  laid,   than  had  been  stated  m  aup- 

Sort  of  the  motion,  he  shoukl  deem  it  hn 
uty  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Fox  began  with  remarking  on  the 
very  singular  mode  in  which  the  question 
had.  been  discussed.  It  had  bera  said, 
that  they  were  not  to  interfere  till  they  re- 
ceived complaints  of  the  judicial  power 
from  the  people ;  tliis,  he  said,  was  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  maxims  he  had  ever 
heard.  The  legislature  were  perfiectly 
competent  without  the  application  of  the 
people,  and  were  better  calculated  to 
judge  what  it  would  be  wise  to  ad<^  for 
the  gcn6ral  welfare.  With  regard  to  the 
defimtion  given  by  the  learned  gentleman 
of  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  it  was,  in 
his  mind,  the  very  reverse  of  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  He  seemed  desirous  of 
adopting  the  laws  of  France,  which  had 
been  so  universally  reprobated.  The 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  if  any  body 
j  bring  forward  such  a  motion,  it  ought  to 
be  lord  Thurlow.  This  was  no  reason 
why  any  other  gentleman  in  that  House 
should  not  bring  it  forward ;  but  if  there 
was  any  argument  in  it,  it  was  in  &voor 
of  the  motion,  that  lord  Thuriow  did  ex- 
press a  doubt  on  the  subject.  If  so,  he 
conceived  it  to  be  an  object  that  ought  to 
!  be  undertaken.  Before  the  Union,  when 
j  the  Scotch  law  was  in  a  barbarous  state, 
appeals  had  been  made  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and  the  obvious  intent  of  the  present 
bill  was  to  put  the  Lords  in  the  same  si- 
tuation as  the  privy  council.  It  was  their 
duty  to  follow  the  q>irit  of  the  act  of 
Umon.  Mr.  Fox  entered  into  an  ani- 
mated defence  of  the  right  of  appeal,  and 
contended  in  favour  of  an  appellant  having 
a  power  to  obtam  jurisdicuoa  fiom  the 
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detendnataon  of  anj  ooort  not  Chat  he 
meant  to  impute  corrupt  motives  to  any 
body  of  men,  but  because  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  an  appeal  was  the  wisest  that 
ever  was  attended  to  ia  the  formation  of 
laws  for  civil  society ;  for  it  went  to  con- 
fess our  infirmities  m  all  stations  of  life, 
and  in  his  opinion  the  greatest  proof  of 
human  wisdom  was  the  recognition  of  the 
weakness  of  human  judgment* 

Mr.  Serjeant  JVaison  said,  that  some 
solid  reasons  should  be  assigned  for  this 
change  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  parlia- 
ment should  be  cautious  of  engrafting  the 
law  of  Scotland  on  the  law  of  England. 
The  principle  seemed  good  in  theory,  but 
the  people  of  Scotland  felt  no  inconve- 
nience no  injury  (rom  the  law  in  the  pre- 
sent form. 

The  Master  of  the  RoU*  began  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion,  by  stating,  not  only 
the  utility,  but  the  comfort  to  a  judge  of 
an  appellant  jurisdiction.  But  he  could 
not  see  the  propriety  of  introducing,  that 
principle  into  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland. 
The  Scots  criminal  law  and  that  of  Eng- 
land had  no  affinity  whatever.  In  Eng- 
land, the  criminal  law  was  by  long  expe- 
rience brought  to  great  perfectioui  and 
all  the  different  gradations,  such  as  capi- 
tal felonies,  clergyable  felonies,  and  mis- 
demeanors, were  clearly  ascertained.  No 
such  distinctions  were  recognized  by  the 
law  of  Scotland ;  and  to  bring  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  that  countr3r  to  be  decided  by 
the  analogy  of  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  very  impolitic. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Stanley, 
Mr.  Montague  and  Mr.  Drake,  and  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Adam,  the  House  di- 
vided: 

Tellers. 
'  Mr.  Adam,    -    -    - 
Major  Maitland  -    - 

^^^^tSir  John  Sinclair    - 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Yeas 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Budget.^ 
Feb.  5.  The  House  having  resolved  into  a 
Committee  of  ways  and  meansi 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  said,  he  rose  to  lay 
before  the  Committee  as  fully^  but  as  con- 
cisely as  he  was  able,  the  various  impor- 
tant particulars  which  were  that  day  to  be 
submitted  to  their  consideration.  In 
doing  this  he  should  call  their  attention  to 
the  several  heads  of  supply  and  ways  and 
neansi  in  the  oider  in  wnicti  he  projposed 


to  arrange  them.  First,  he  would  state 
the  extent  of  the  provisions  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  votes  and  estimates,  for  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  public  service,  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  secondly^ 
all  the  articles  of  supply  and  ways  and 
means ;  and  thirdly,  all  the  particulars  of 
the  loan,  the  resources  arising  from  other 
measures  of  finance,  and  the  new  taxes 
necessary  for  defraying  the  additional  ex- 
f)ense  of  the  interest  of  the  loan.  On  the 
first  of  these  heads  it  would  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  dwell,  as  it  had  already  come 
before  the  House  in  detail.  He  should  only 
remind  the  committee  that  the  first  question 
for  every  man  who  felt  for  himself,  for 
his  country,  or  for  mankind  was,  to  be 
satisfied  tnat  the  measure  of  our  exertion 
was  adequate  to  the  end  we  had  in  view,  ■ 
or  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  oiK  abi- 
lity.  When  the  contest,  in  which  we 
were  engaged,  was  for  the  whole  that  we 
possess,  surely  no  man  could  he3itate  to 
contribute  a  port. 

The  first  head  of  public  service  in  the 
order  of  the  votes,  and  in  the  general 
opinion  and  favour  of  the  country,  was  the 
Navy.  In  the  second  year  of  the  war 
85,000  seamen  had  been  voted,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  commenced  with  only  about 
10,000  of  that  number,  the  increase  had 
been  between  50,000  and  60,000 ;  that  we 
were  now  nearly  arrived  at  the  number 
voted  for  the  second  year ;  and  that  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  our  ships  had 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber or  our  seamen.  The  au^entation  of 
our  naval  force  was  almost  in  proportion 
to  our  wishes,  and  much  greater  than  had 
been  effected  at  any  former  period  within 
the  same  time.  The  Committe  would  oh* 
serve  that  a  vote  for  85,000  seamen  was 
sufficient  to  cover  the  employment  of  a 
much  larger  number,  if  occasion  should 
require,  and  a  larger  number  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  yean 

Tlie  House  had  already  concurred  in 
voting  all  that  was  required  for  the  Army 
at  the  present  time.  The  actual  augmen- 
tation in  the  first  year,  had  been  more 
rapid  and  extensive  than  had  been  known 
in  any  former  period  of  our  history,  and 
larger  than  at  the  conclusion  of  some  wars, 
S0,000  effective  British  troops  had  been 
added  in  the  course  of  one  year ;  and  for 
the  second  year,  the  House  had  voted 
S0,000  more.  Jhe  total  of  our  arm^,  in- 
cluding regulars,  militia,  and  fencibles, 
was  above  140,000  British  troops.      Bu' 
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besides  thesci  the  necessary  charges  had 
been  voted  for  between  30,000  and 
40,000  foreign  troops.  In  the  ordnance 
branch  also,  the  augmentation  had  been 
greater  than  formerly,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  circumstances  and  new  principles 
introduced  in  this  war.  The  artillery 
consisted  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  men. 
So  that  the  whole  number  of  men  employ- 
ed, including  seamen,  regular  British 
troops,  militia  fencibles,  foreign  troops 
in  our  pay,  and  artillery,  amounted  to 
250,000.  If  he  could  prove  that  we  were 
able  to  provide  for  and  support  that  force, 
it  would,  he  trusted,  be  aamitted  that  mi- 
nisters had  not  been  deficient  in  point  of 
diligence,  and  that  their  exertions  had 
been  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion 
and  proportioned  to  the  necessity  which 
callea  for  them.-«A  large  provision  was 
to  be  made  for  the  exceedings  of  last  year, 
and  although  he  lamented  the  necessity  of 
the  demand,  it  was  some  satisfaction  to 
know  tliat  it  arose  chiefly  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  number  of  seamen  had  been 
increased,  and  ships  fitted  and  victualled 
for  service.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
expense,  it  could  not  occur  again  in  any 
thing  like  an  equal  degree.  There  had 
been  already  voted,  for  the  three  differ- 
ent services,  that  he  had  mentioned, 

X 
Navt. — General  service  of  the  Navy  4,420,000 

Ordinaries    •  • 558,000 

Extraordinaries    547 ,000 

Total  amount  of  the  Navy         5,525,000 

AtiMY — Generarservice 4,862,000 

Foreign  troops 1,169,000 

Extraordinanes  for  1793 808,000 

Total  amount  of  the  army  estimate  6,339,000. 

Ordnance. — Ordinaries 324,000 

Extraordinaries 377,000 

Debt  incurred  last  year  and  un- 
funded       643,000 

Total  of  the  Ordnance i,.S45,000 

The  miscellaneous  services  were  206,000/. 
exceeding  by  80,000/.  the  estimate  of  the  fi- 
nance committee  of  1791.  The  deficiency 
of  crants  was  474,000/. ;  dehciency  of 
land  and  malt  taxes,  320,000/.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  war  and  ordinary  charges 
there  was  a  sum  of  200,000/.  which  the 
House  in  1792  had  thought  proper  to  ap- 
propriate to  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  over  and  above  the  other  appropria- 
tipns  for  that  purpose ;  and  although  it 
had  not  been  made  perpetual,  he  wished 
not  to  depart;  even  while  under  the  pres- 
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sure  of  war^  from  what  it  had  been  Aonght 
adviseable  to  do  in  a  season  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

The  exchequer  bills,  amounting  to 
5,500,000/.,  it  had  been  usual  to  discharge, 
and  to  issue  new  bills  for  the  same  sum, 
and  therefore  to  leave  them  out  on  both 
sides,  in  striking  the  balance  between  the 
supply  and  the  ways  and  means.  At  pre- 
sent, it  was  necessary  to  include  them  ia 
the  account,  because  he  intended  to  make 
a  provision  for  any  expenses,  OTer  and 
above  the  estimates  and  votes  of  supply, 
that  might  be  incurred  in  the  course  o£ 
the  year.  Any  sum  for  this  purpose  most 
necessarily  be  taken  on  conjecture ;  and 
he  meant  to  propose  that  the  conmission- 
ers  of  the  treasury  should  have  a  Fote  of 
credit  for  2,000,000/.  in  exchequer  bilk 
Last  year  1,500,000/.  was  voted  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  that  the  amount  of  ex- 
chequer bills  might  not  be  too  great,  an 
equal  sum  was  paid  off,  for  the  same  rea- 
son he  should  in  the  first  instance  issue 
only  5,500,000/.  of  exchequer  bills  this 
year,  which  would  leave  an  opauog  for 
the  2,000,000/.  on  the  vote  of  credit,  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  issue  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  them.  The  whole 
supply  would  then  amount  to  19,940,000/. 
consisting  of  the  following  heads. 
Total  amount  of  navy,  army  and 

Ordnance JS.  13,910,000 

Miscellaneous  services 206,UOO 

Deficiencies  in  Grants    474,000 

Dittu  in  land  and  malt  tax 350,000 

Additional  sum  to  the  commis- 
sioners   for    discharging    the 

Nationaldebt 200,000 

Exchequer  Bills 5,500,000 

Total  amount  to  be  provided  for  19,940,000 

The  ways  and  means  to  provide  lor 
this  were,  land  and  malt,  2,750,000i/. ;  ex- 
chequer bills  3,500,000/.  The  amount  of 
the  permanent  taxes  from  the  5th  Jan. 
179S,  tothe5th  Jan.  1794<,  was  15,941,000/. 
considerably  less  than  the  produce  of  1792 
but  greater  than  the  produce  of  1791. 
The  produce  for  the  present  year  was  to 
be  estimated  eiUieron  an  average  of  former 
years,  which  were  years  of  peace,  and 
therefore  to  be  taken  with  some  allowance  or 
on  the  produce  of  one  year  of  war.  Now  it 
happened,  in  the  present  instance,  that  the 
dinerence  between  the  two  was  not  mate- 
rial. After  deducting  tlie  amount  of  taxes 
repealed,  the  average  of  four  years  was 
13,994,000/.  The  diarges  on  the  conso- 
lidated fund  were,  for  this  year^  1 1^797,000/ 
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The  growing  produce  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  ways 
and  means,  was  therefore  2,197,000/.  Al- 
though  the  East  India  company  might 
suffer  some  temporary  detidcation  of 
profit,  by  the  increase  of  freight  and  the 
decrease  of  sales,  yet  the^  had  obtained 
such  ample  security  for  their  establishments 
in  India,  by  the  capture  of  all  the  enemy's 
factories  and  settlements,  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  apprehend  any  inability  on 
their  part  to  pae  the  500,000/.  a  year  to 
the  pubhc.  The  sum  then  wanting  to 
make  good  the  whole  of  the  supply  was 
ll,000»0Q0/.9  and  this  was  to  be  raised  by 
loan. 
He  enumerated  the  articles  as  follows  : 

Malt  Tax £.  2,750,000 

Exchequer  Bills 3,500,000 

Growing  produce  of  taxes,  after 
answering  Charges  of  Consoli- 
dated Fund 2,197,000 

From  the  East  India  Company      500,000 
Loan 11,000,090 


•£.19,947,000 

He  next  entered  into  a  comparison  of 
the  several  articles  of  ways  and  means  for 
the  present  year,  with  the  estimate  of  the 
finance  committee  in  1791,  from  which 
he  made  out  that  there  was  now  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  war  800,000/.  more  revenue 
applicable  to  the  public  service  than  in 
1791.  Of  this  500,000/.  was  paid  by  the 
East  India  company ;  but  the  produce  of 
the  permanent  taxes  exceedea  the  esti- 
mate of  the  finance  committee  in  1791 
by  522,000;  and  after  deducting  addi- 
tional charges  on  the  consolidated  fund, 
left  300,000/.  to  be  added  to  the  sum  paid 
by  the  India  company. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  the  navy 
debt  had  increased  5,200,000/.  This  he 
did  not  mean  to  leave,  as  in  former  times, 
accumulating  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  did  not,  however,  propose  to  fund  ^e 
whole  of  it,  because,  as  navy  bills  had 
been  issued  at  a  discount,  those  who  held 
bills  of  the  latest  date,  would  receive  a 
greater  profit,  and  an  earlier  payment, 
than  they  were  fairly  entitled  to.  On  this 
subject,  nowever,  as  he  should  brin^  for- 
ward a  proposition  on  a  future  day,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  he  vieant  to 
make  immediate  provision  for  the  interest 
of  the  whole  sum ;  to  fix  a  period  for  the 
payment  of  navy  bills  in  ready  money 
within  fifteen  months  after  their  being  is- 
sued; and  instead  of  allowing  no  interest 
till  six  months  after  (he  date  of  the  billS; 


which  had  been  the  former  practice^  to 
allow  four  per  cent,  interest  from  the  time 
of  issuing.  This,  he  was  informed,  by 
persons  well  qualified  to  judge,  woidd  put 
an  end  to  the  discount  on  navy  bflls, 
which  had  always,  in  time  of  war,  been  so 
disadvantageous  to  the  public.  He 
should  propose  funding  all  the  navy  bills 
to  March  179S,  about  1,900,000/.  pro- 
vided the  holders  should  asree  to  the 
terms  he  meant  to  propose.  There  might 
also  be  some  increase  of  the  navy  debt 
this  year,  but  nothing  like  what  the  in- 
crease last  year  had  been.  The  expense 
of  transports  was  uncertain,  and  might 
exceed  the  estimate  by  500,000/.  The 
usual  sum  of  4/.  per  man  per  month  for 
pay  and  victualling,  fell  short  of  the 
actual  expense  about  nine  shillings  a 
month,  which  would  make  500,000/.  more. 
For  the  probable  exceedings  of  the  navy, 
he  meant  therefore  to  allow  one  million 
more,  and  to  provide  for  the  interest  of 
it,  that  no  debt  might  appear  to  be  with- 
held from  public  view,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem formerly  laid  down  might  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

In  negociating  the  loan,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  encourage  a  free  and  open 
competition  among  monied  men,  without 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  it ;  taking  care  only  that  the  bid- 
ders should  be  of  such  responsibility  as  to 
insure  the  payment  of  the  first  deposit, 
which  might  be  considered  as  the  security 
to  the  public  for  the  rest.  Five  most  re- 
spectable sets  of  monied  men  had  offered, 
and  the  effect  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  •  The  terms  were  highly 
favourable  to  the  public ;  and  what  was 
also  desirable,  he  noped  safe  to  the  len- 
ders. For  100/.  they  were  to  receive 
100/.  3  per  cents,  25/.  4  per  cents, 
and  lU.  6d»  long  annuity.  At  the 
current  prices  of  uie  day  on  which  the 
bargain  was  made^  these  were  worth 
99/.  I9s.  Od.  Tliis  perhaps  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  loan,  in  which  the  fractional 
difference  between  the  sum  borrowed, 
and  the  sum  to  be  paid,  was  in  favour  of 
the  public  In  which  the  discount  on 
prompt  payment  was  the  only  premium 
to  the  lender.— The  discount  on  90/.  viz. 
the  sum  remaining  to  be  paid  after  the 
first  deposit,  for  eleven  months,  at  3  per 
cent.,  was  2/.  9s.  6d.;  which,  added  to 
99/.  I9s.  9d.f  made  102/.  9s.  Sd.  for  every 
100/.  of  the  loan.  This  was  no  doubt  a 
considerable  premium^  but  the  smallest 
he  believed  that  ever  had  been  given. 
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The  annual  mim  to  he  provided  for  the 
payment  of  interest*  ana  one  per  cent, 
for  the  gradual  li^dation  of  the  capital* 
in  conformity  to  the  system  sanctioned 
by  parliament,  and  not  to  be  departed 
from*  eveii  dimnc  war,  was  for  the  loan 
65O|00(tf.  adding  Uie  sum  to  be  provided 
on  the  sane  prineipal*  for  the  actual 
and  expected  navy  debt*  would  make 
898,000/. 

The  Glove  tax  produced  so  little,  and 
was  found  to  be  so  vexatious  to  those 
who  paid  it*  that  he  meant  to  repeal  it* 
even  at  a  period  when  it  might  seem  that 
no  resource  of  revenue*  however  small* 
ou^t  to  be  relinquished.  The  tax  on 
births  and  burials*  which  had  been  im- 
posed, rather  as  a  regulation*  and  more 
with  a  view  to  information  than  revenue, 
he  meant  also  to  repeaL  These  together 
bad  produced  about  10,000/.  The  whole 
sum*  which  he  had  to  provide  for*  would 
thus  be  908,000/.  To  call  for  so  large  a 
sum,  must  be  matter  of  regret  at  any 
period ;  but  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  required  it*  the  same  circumstances 
allowed  not  of  hesitation.  If  the  charge 
was  large,  th^  lar^^eu  of  it  arose  from 
bringing  forward  with  scrupulouscxactness 
astery  article  of  present  expense,  andadher* 
ing  with  strictness  to  the  system  adopted 
for  the  gradual  reduction  both  of  the  old 
and  the  new  public  debt ;  and  the  House 
would  have  the  consolation  of  knowing* 
that,  as  his  majesty  had  stated  from  the 
throne*  there  were  such  means  as  would 
meet  Uie  exigency,  without  any  pressure 
which  could  be  severely  felt  by  the  peo* 

gle.  Of  the  taxes  imposed  in  1791,  a 
urden  thev  had  experienced  and  knew 
could  be  borne*  the  average  produce, 
after  deducting  the  amount  of  those 
which  had  been  repeided*  and  which  he 
did  not  mean  to  renew*  was  685,000^  The 
annual  charge  upon  them  was  250,000/. 
leaving  a  surplus  of  885,000/.  By  the 
new  regulation  of  the  duty  on  spirits  in 
Scotland,  there  was  a  surplus,  over  and 
above  making  good  the  repealed  duty  on 
coals,  of  43,000/.  This  havmg  been  tried 
ibr  one  year  only,  would  probably  in- 
crease; and  with  the  sum  above-men- 
tioned, might  be  taken  at  480,000/.  The 
remaioder  was  to  be  provided  for  by  new 
taxes 

The  first  diat  he  would  mention,  was 
an  additional  duty  on  British  and  foreign 
spirits.  On  these  it  was  desirable  that 
the  duty  shoukl  be  as  high  as  possible, 
without  aftbrding  such  adyanti^   and 


temptation  to  smogi^ng,  as  might  om- 
rate  as  a  premium  to  the  illidt  tiader, 
and  tend  raaterialiy  to  injure  the  re? env. 
Formerly  it  had  oeen  so  high  as  to  pro* 
duce  this  inconvenience*  and  a  reodif 
had  been  applied  by  lowering  tbe  duty. 
It  was  afterwards  thought  that,  wben  the 
capital  of  the  smugglers  was  destroyed, « 
diverted  into  honest  diannels,  the  duty 
mi^ht  be  somewhat  raised  without  dm- 
ger;  and  the  experiment  had  sucoeedei 
The  facility  of  smuggling  Frendi  bran* 
dies,  the  great  article  of  smoggtiog,  ms 
at  present  annihilated;  for  even  saa^- 
glers  were  not  exempted  from  the  gcoenl 
proscription  of  the  national  conventioD. 
Tl^  smuggling  of  rum  had  alwavs  ben 
small,  from  the  distance  from  vhesceh 
was  brought,  and  the  nature  of  the  ves- 
sels in  which  it  was  imported,  sod  ako 
because  it  night  easify  be  watched. 
Wben  peace  came,  and  with  it  the 
opportunity  of  smuggling  from  the  fm^ 
coast  returned,  the  uditional  duty  night 
be  repealed,  as  the  increased  produce  of 
other  branches  of  revenue  would  more 
than  make  good  the  amount.--New build- 
ings certainly  had  not  decreased  in  cod* 
sequence  of  the  tax  on  bricks  and  tiles; 
on  these  articles,  therefore,  ht  flhoold 
propose  an  additional  duty^-^Slste  md 
stone  being  employed  for  rimilar  purposes) 
ought  to  pay  in  proportion,  as  far  si  thtt 
could  be  asoertamea :  but  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  coUect  a  duty  upon  sll  that 
could  be  raised  from  quarries,  be  meant 
only  to  propose  a  duty  on  such  si  csme 
coastway&<— -He  would  next  proposes  tax, 
on  what  might  fairly  be  coosiaered  as  a 
mere  article  of  luxury,  pLaie  and  cro«» 

The  multitude  of  sorts  into  whicft 
paper  was  divided  with  a  view  of  prooor- 
tinning  the  tax  to  the  value,  a  »<^.  °f"* 
rable  object,  if  it  could  be  accompliabed, 
had  given  rise  to  frauds.  He  nietf»tf 
therefore,  to  simplify  the  duty,  by  t«W- 
cing  it  to  three  sorts  only ;  and  to  ado 
0Qe*half  to  some,  and  one-Uiird  to  others. 
—Last  of  all,  a  tax  which  bad  bees  wg- 
gested  to  him  by  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thority in  the  kingdom,  an  additional  tax 
upon  attoraies*  He  meant  to  charge  a 
duty  of  loot  on  the  indentures  ^  «^ 
person  articled  to  an  attorney ;  """Jtv^* 
on  the  admission  of  every  person  BBtmf 
articled. 

KSCAPtTULATIOir. 

British  spirits  one  penny  per  gdtai 
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136,000 


Brandy  ten-pence  per  gallon  J 
Bum  nine-pence  per  gallon  (    "  *  * 
bricks  and  tiles  U.  6d,  additional 

per  thousand  70,000 

Slate  carried  coastways  10s.  per  ton 

— stone  8«,  6rf. 30,000 

Crown  and  plate  glass,  additional  •  •      5^,000 

Paper,  additional 63,000 

Attomies,  additional  •  •  • S6,000 

Add  surplus  of  taxes  1791 430,000 


Total    913,000 

Having   thus  stated  the  amount    of 
supply  and  ways  and  means,  as  well  as 
the  services  to  l>e  performed,  the  loan  and 
other  measures   of  finance,  he  said  he 
should  be  happy  if  the  House  thought 
the  provision  was  ample,  and  the  means 
easy  as  for  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
and  likely  to  be  efiectual.    What  was  the 
nature  of  the  provision?    In  addition  to 
the  lar^e  estimates  for  the  immediate  ser- 
vice ofthe  war,  two  millions  were  pro- 
vided for  extraordinary  and  unforeseen 
expences,  with  ample  means  for  removing 
the  pressure  of  the  unfunded  debt,  and 
all  this  without  deraneine  the  system  for 
the  reduction  ofthe  old  mnded  debt,  the 
sum  applied  to  which,  besides  accumulat- 
ing at  compound  interest,  was  farther  in- 
creased by  200,000^.    Provision  was  also 
made,  not  only  for  the  interest,  but  for 
the  liquidation,  of  the  new  debt  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  borrowed.     The 
Navy  debt  was  put  into  a  state  by  which 
the  mconvenience  of  large  discount  on 
Navy  bills,  so  severely  felt  in  former  wars, 
would  be  avoided.    If  the  terms  of  the 
loan  were  considered,  it  would  be  found 
that  public  credit  and  public  confidence 
were  unimpaired.    The  state  of  the  re- 
venue afforded  grounds  of  satisfaction  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  could 
have  been  formed  respectinff  it.    Of  the 
taxes  great  part  had  been  uready  borne 
without  inconvenience,  and  the  rest  were 
mostly  additions  to  articles  which  expe- 
rience had  proved  to  be  productive  with 
the  least  possible  burden  to  the  public 
The  future  produce  of  the  revenue  was 
calculated  on  the  average  of  four  years  of 
peace,  from  the  first  year  of  war,  in  which 
It  was  more  likely  to  sufier,  our  naval  su- 
periority, and  our  improved  state  of  pre- 
paration  considered^    than   in  any    fu- 
ture year.    The  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion of  Europe  (except  in  as  far  as  every 
country  engaged  in  the  war,  becoming 
poorer  the  loneer  the  war  continued,  must 
be  a  less  valuaible  customer,  for  our  ma- 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


nufacturers),  were  more  favourable  to 
the  extension  of  our  trade  than  in  1793  ; 
because  places  then  in  the  possession  of 
France,    were  now    delivered  from  the 
anarchy  and  distress^  which  French  fra-^ 
temity  carried  every-where  along  with  it ; 
but  infinitely  more  than  for  any  other 
reason,  because  the  singular  and  extraor- 
dinary stagnation  of  tr^e,  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  and  violent  interruption  of 
commercial  credit,  was  now,  and  had  long 
since  been  more  completely  at  an  end  than 
any  man  could  have  presumed  to  hope. 
If  the  revenue  had  even  failed  last  year, 
it  would  not  have  been  very  extraordi- 
nary, nor  would  it  have  been  a  just  cause 
of  discouragement;  but  its  having  been 
productive  m  an  eminent  degree,  afforded 
a  well-grounded  expectation,  that  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  produce  of  the 
present  year  would  be  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  that  of  the  last.    The  produce  of 
the    permanent    taxes    for    1793,    was 
189953,000/.  independent  of  the  tempo- 
rary taxes  to  be  continued :  this  was  less 
than  in  the  year  1792,  a  year  of  the  high- 
est commercial  prosperity,  by  369,0aV. 
But  we  did  not  calculate  on  tne  produce^ 
of  1792.    We  formed  our  estimate  on  the 
average  of  four  years,  500,000/.  less  than 
the  produce  of  1791 ;  and  the  actu^  pro-* 
duce  of  1793,  exceeded  that  average  by 
137,000/.   He  stated  how  far  it  exceeded 
the  estimates  of  the  finance  committees 
of  1786  and  1791 ;  and  added,  that  taken 
in  any  point  of  view,   the  revenue  had 
producea  500,000/.  a  year  more  than  had 
Deen  expected  at  the  most  prosperous 
period.     This  excess  he  did  not  mort-^ 
gage,  but  left  to  meet  future  exigencies, 
or  to  accumulate  if  no  such  exigencies' 
should  occur.    These  were  our  hopes  in 
time  of  war,  and  with  the  surplus  which, 
but  for  the  war,  would  have  been  appli-' 
cable  to  the  reduction  of  our  debt  when- 
ever the  moment  of  peace  arrived,   we* 
should  recur  asain  to  that  system,  the 
blessings  of  which  we  had  already  felt, 
and  the  progress  of  which  had  been  inter-' 
rupted  by  no  fault  of  ours.    While  the 
war  continued,  we  must  resolve  to  meet  it 
as  the  most  important  duty  ever  imposed 
by  the  dispensation  of  providence  on  any 
nation  on  the  face  ofthe  globe.*-^He  con- 
cluded with  moving  his  first  resolution. 

After  a  short  speech  from  Mr.  Fox,  the 
several  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Debateon  Mr.  Grei/^s  Motion  respecting 
entploying  Foreigners  in  tintf  Situation  of 
[4S] 
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Military  Trust jandbringingFareif^  Troops 
into  the  Kingdom^  mthotU  the  Consent  of 

Parliaments^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^*  9^  ^^* 
he  rose  in  consequence  of  a  notice  ne  had 
sopie  time  given,  to  make  a  motion  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom.  The  point 
which  he  had  to  establish  was  plain  and 
Bunple,  and  that  it  might  not  be  mixed 
with  considerations  that  wese  foreign  to 
it,  he  did  not  mean  to  consider  how  fiir 
it  might  or  might  not  be  expedient  to  in- 
troduce at  this  time  foreign  troops  into 
this  country;  his  object  waa  to  prove 
thati  whether  expedient  or  not,  the  mea« 
sure  itself  waa  clearl^r  unconatitutional 
and  illegal;  that  the  kmg  had  no  power 
to  do  so,  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment* On  urgent  oocawonfl  it  might  be 
proper  to  introduce  fordgn  troops  into 
this  country,  but  that  should  never  be 
done  except  in  cases  of  extreme  and 
poved  necessity ;  it  never  could  be  done 
legally,  but  by  the  consent  of  parliament ; 
and  never  should  be  suffered  to  be  done 
without  being  watched  with  that  consti- 
tutional jealousy  which  was  the  best  part 
of  the  character  of  that  House,  and  the 
best  security  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people.  Although  he  was  not  ready 
to  deny,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  our  own 
defence,  we  should  sometimes  employ 
ibrei^  troops,  yet  he  could  not  ndp 
thinking,  that  the  wisest  course  for  us 
would  be,  to  rely  oa  what  had  been  em- 
phatically called  the  energy  of  an  armed 
nation.  These  were  points  not  inmiedi- 
ately  within  hia  purpose.  The  point 
which  he  had  to  maintain,  was,  that  it  was 
contranrto  the  principles  oftbe  consti- 
tution tor  the  king  to  introduce  foreign 


troops,  without  parliamentary  sanction. 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  the  king  had  no 
such  right.  If  the  king  had  a  right  to 
introduce  into  this  country  foreign  troops, 
without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and 
the  exercise  of  that  right  was  expedient 
at  the  present  moment,  let  gentlemen  say 
so,  and  meet  his  proposition  with  a  ditect 
negative.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  le- 
gally was  doubtfU,  but diieexemse  of 
the  power  under  the  present  circum- 
stances expedient,  still  be  hoped  the 
point  itself  would  be  determined  instead 
of  being  avoided  by  the  previous  question. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  hjny  to  go 
back  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  common 
law  of  this  counti^;  we  know  that  in 
those  ancienr  times  there  was  no  such 


character  known  as  a  modem  soldier; 
inferior  lords  held  mifitary  tenures,  and 
supplied  the  state  by  a  number  of  their 
vassals  for  a  limited  time.  ,  At  the  time  of 
Charles  the  2nd.  there  was  no  such  thing 
in  this  country  by  law  as  an  army,  except 
an  army  created  by  parliament ;  asid  it  ft» 
mained  now  for  the  House  to  see  whether 
the  king  can  at  this  da^,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, constitute  in  this  kingdom  a  mili- 
tary law  without  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment. First  he  should  wish  to  argue  this 
important  ouestion  upon  the  groondof 
positive  ana  strict  law,  as  wA  as  the 
principles  that  were  secured  to  ua  aS  the 
Revolution.  The  first  thing  that  he 
should  allude  to,  was  the  Decuuratioa  oC 
Rights  by  which  it  waspositively  dedyed, 
that  to  raise  a  standing  army  iu  time  of 
peace,  unless  by  the  consent  of  paxlianent 
was  against  law.  He  mi^t  be  toM  that 
this  point  was  only  to  be  miasted  upon  in 
time  of  peace,  and  was  not  at  aU  appli* 
cable  to  a  time  of  war.  He  owned  hedid 
not  like  the  distinctioOinar  did  be  belitfe 
it  to  be  a  good  one^  ibe  principle  of  oar 
constitution  did  not  turn  upon  such  nice* 
ties,  for  the  principle  was,  tliat  parliamaat 
should  alwa3nB  have  the  power  of  gnattig 
all  military  force  to  the  soveseigB*  He 
might  rely  on  the  bill  of  Rights  as  an  ex« 
pUmation  of  the  law  of  Engbmd  in  all  the 
pomts  on  which  it  touches.  It  was  not  a 
hill  which  gave  any  rights  to  the  people 
of  this  country;  it  waa  only  a  bm  that 
declared  rights  which  had  hdS;>re  existed. 
It  would  appear  by  this  very  bill»  diat  the 
firuners  of  it  had  it  in  coatemplatian,  tfatt 
neither  in  time  of  peace  nor  war  ahoald 
the  king  have  ai^y  power  to  iatrodnoe 
foreign  troops  into  tnis  countrv^,  wkhoat 
the  sanction  of  parliament-  Ii  they  had 
meant  to  give  him  thatpower  in  tioe  of 
peace,  they  would  have  expressed  theia- 
selves  ina  direct  sentmce  to  that  efiecl; 
he  was  therefore  intitled  to  say  upon  the 
veryspirlt  of  the  bill  of  Rights,  tfaattfaa 
kinp  had  no  such  power  as  he  had  ex* 
ercised  in  the  case  of  the  Hessian  troops. 
— Mr.  Grey  then  entered  into  a  history  of 
various  cases,  as  a{^licable  to  the  point 
in  question.  The  first  he  quoted^  waa 
the  case  in  1775.  The  next  was  a  case 
determined  in  1698:  thia  case  he  relied 
upon  very  much ;  for  although  it  was  not 
in  time  of  actual  war,  yet  it  was  inttQedi* 
ately  afier  the  war,  and  the  kine  sent  a 
messaffe  deshing  that  some  Duttm  troops 
might  he  su£B»ed  to  remain,  and  proaodsed 
that  no  impropttttseshoiddbemade  of 
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them,  ret  the  Cimitnons  refused.  Here 
he  read  the  message  of  king  William,  and 
the  address  of  the  Commons  in  answer 
to  it.  The  next  point  to  which  lie  called 
the  attention  of  tne  House  was,  the  spirit 
and  extent  of  the  act  of  Settlement,  which 
also  tended  to  support  his  proposition. 
This  act  expressly  said,  ^<  that  no  office 
of  trust,  civil  or  military,  shall,  on  any 
account  whatever,  be  held  by  any  but 
natural  subjects  of  his  majesty,  bom 
within  the  realm."  The  conomand  of  these 
troops  now  within  this  realm,  was  a  great 
military  trust,  and  therefore  directly  con- 
trary to  the  act  of  Settlement.  The  mu- 
tiny bill,  too,  would  illustrate  his  pro- 
poaition;  without  the  passing  of  that 
bill  the  army  could  not  be  under  mili- 
tary law.  This  was  a  principle  which 
no  one  would  be  disposed  to  dispute :  the 
Marine  Mutiny  bill  was  of  the  same  nature 
they  both  proved  that  the  king  could  have 
no  troops  except  such  as  had  been  granted 
liim  by  parliament ;  that  without  the  Mu- 
tiny bill  none  of  them  could  be  punished 
for  desertion  or  disobedience  to  any  mili- 
tary orders.  These  very  Hessians  were 
not  at  this  moment  under  military  law. 
They  could  not  be  treated  as  soldiers  in 
this  country,  for  whatever  power  might  be 
exercised  over  them  before  they  came 
here,  the  moment  they  landed  in  England 
they  were  imo  facto  dischai^ed  and  dis- 
banded ;  and  if  any  of  them  desert  or  dis- 
obey any  orders  given  to  them,  there  is, 
no  law  by  which  they  can  be  tried.  He 
wished  to  know  after  this,  whether  he  was 
not  justified  in  sajrins  that,  upon  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  Uie  constitution,  Uie 
king  bad  no  right  to  land  foreign  troops 
here  without  the  previous  consent  of 
parliament?  This  was  not  all,  for  it 
was  forbidden  by  the  express  contents 
of  many  acts  of  parliament.  In  1756, 
which  was  a  period  of  war,  a  certam 
number  of  foreign  troops  had  been  em* 
ployed  to  go  on  the  American  service, 
and  they  were  to  be  landed  here;  the 
earl  of  Chatham  was  then  a  member  of 
that  House,  and  said,  that  the  landing  of 
those  troops  was  unconstitutional,  and 
that  he  would  impeach  the  minister  who 
should  dare  to  advise  his  majesty  to  do  so. 
The  29th  Geo.  2,  the  first  time  of  the  Ma« 
rine  Munity  bill,  and  the  8th  of  the  pie- 
sent  king  he  aUnded  to  also,  to  prove  that 
the  kin^  bad  no  power  to  have  any  foreign 
troops  m  this  country  without  the  sanction 
of  parliament.  He  here  took  a  view  of 
the  diflmnt  ingtaneca  of  meesagee  firoia 


the  thro<ie,  eonoeming  the  landtnff  of  fo- 
reign troops  in  this  country,  firom  ihe  year 
17 15,  down  to  the  present  time  in  which 
he  quoted  the  celebrated  speech  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow,  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
1756*,  he  took  notice  also  of  a  case  in 
1775,  when  troops  had  been  landed,  with- 
out the  previous  sanction  of  parliament, 
and  ministers  thought  fit  afterwards  to  de- 
fend themselves  upon  the  ground  of  the  ne« 
oessityof  the  measure,  but  gave  up  the  con- 
stitutional part  of  the  measure  or  the  lega- 
lity of  it,  and  screened  themselves  behind  a 
biUofindemnit^i  againstthis  measure,  there 
was  a  very  spirited  protest  in  Uie  House 
of  Lordsf,  signed  by  many  of  the  highest 
characters  in  the  House,  and  among  theiA 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  now  one 
oi  the  cabinet  advisers  of  the  king,  and 
who  possibly  might  now  think  legal  and 
constitutional  the  very  thmg  against  which 
he  protested  in  the  year  1775.  Be  that 
as  It  might,  the  House  ought  to  come  to  a 
determination  upon  the  Sul^eot.  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  a  question  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  Goostitotion  of  England,  te 
the  very  prmciple  of  freedom  itself,  for  of 
what  avail  was  it  to  us,  to  say  we  were 
free,  if  the  king  had  power  to  introduce 
among  us  any  number  of  foreign  mercena* 
rieih  he  inight  think  fit,  to  overawe  and 
subdue  us  at  his  pleasure  ?  We  might  as 
well  declare  at  once,  **  that  die  RevoTutimi 
was  nothing  more  than  a  successful  rebel- 
lion; that  passive  obedience  and  non-re- 
sistance were  the  best  of  doctriaes ;  that 
opposition  to  sovereign  power,  at  any  time 
and  under  any  drcumstances,  was  an  op- 
position to  tne  ordinance  of  Ood;  that 
the  actions  of  tyrants  were  not  to  be  ex* 
amined  by  the  people,  for  that  sovereigns 
were  God  s  vicegerents  upon  earth,  and 
accountable  only  to  Ood  for  their  actions ; 
that  under  any  oppression  whatever,  re- 
sistance was  m  crime,  and  obedience  was  a 
duty  of  the  subject."  These  were  doc- 
trhies  which  it  would  be  candid  to  avow 
at  once,  if  no  attempt  was  ever  to  be  made 
to  check  any  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  if  were  te  proceed  in  punishing  every 
mtserafaAe  laaa  without  mercy,  for  endea- 
vouring to  call  the  attention  of  the  pubhc 
to  any  popular  neglected  rights,  under 
the  pretence  of  avoiding  the  anarchy  and 
confusion  of  France.  Tliere  was  no  man 
who  abhorred  more  than  he  did  their  pre- 
sent government !  he  ^bought  the  govern* 

♦  See  Vol.  15,  p.  769.    , 
t  See  Vol  18,  p.  72^,  J  le 
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meoi  of  France  was,  what  it  had  been  cal- 
led SQine  time  ago  by  a  right  hon.  friend 
of  his  (Mr.  Fox)  a  furious  and  ri£;id  ty- 
ranny. Furious  and  rigid  it  certainly  was, 
and  the  last  form  of  government  under 
which  he  would  wish  to  live ;  he  bad  ra- 
ther live  under  Caligula  or  Nero,  than 
under  the  present  government  of  France, 
against  such  a  system  the  last  drop  of 
blood  he  had  he  would  consent  to  shed ; 
but  he  would  makeno  less  exertion  against 
incroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple by  exteodmg  royal  prerogative ;  for 
our  constitution  admitted  of  neither.  He 
was  sure  his  majestv  had  no  bad  intention 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  it  was 
the  duty  of  that  House  to  watch  over  the 
prerogative  which  his  ministers  might  ad- 
vise him  to  make  use  of;  and  he  was  sure 
also  that  his  majesty  would  not  think  par- 
liament was  showing  any  distrust  in  his 
majesty  by  following  the  steps  of  the 
.constitutional  parliament  in  the  time  of 
king  William.  <<  Atque  ego  hoc  non  in 
M.  TuUio,  neque  his  temporibus  vereor. 
Sed  in  magna  civitate,  multa  et  varia  inge- 
nia  sunt.  Potest  alio  tempore,  alio  con- 
sule,  cui  item  exercitus  inmanns  8it,8alsum 
aliquid  pro  vero  credit  Ubi  hoc  exemplo, 
per  senatus  decretum,  consul  gladium  edux- 
erit ;  quis  illi  finemstatuet,  aut  quis  moder- 
abitur.  He  then  moved,  <'  that  employ- 
ing foreigners  in  any  situation  of  .militaiy 
trust,  or  biinguig  foreign  troops  into  this 
kingdom,  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment first  had  and  obtained,  is  contrary 
to  law.** 

Mr.  Potvys  agreed  that  it  was  the  un- 
doubted duty  of  every  member  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  mmisters ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
members  had  another  duty  equally  im- 
portant, which  was,  to  watch  over  and  to 
prevent  great  dangers  coming  from  those 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  preserving 
freedom,  might  propose  measures  which 
liad  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  regular 
government,  and  to  introduce  anar- 
chy and  confusion.  He  felt  no  shame 
in  confessing  himself  to  be  an  alarmist, 
and  that  he  was  much  more  afraid  of  two 
or  three  score  of  red  bonnets,  than  of  all 
the  crowns  and  sceptres  in  Europe.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  voted  against  the 
ministers  m  1775 ;  and  he  did  so  because 
he  thought  the  measure  illegal;  but 
he  thou^t  he  could  point  out  very  ma* 
terial  distinctions  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  two  cases:  in  J  775,  the  fo- 
?ign  troops  were  sent  into  earrison  in 


two  very  important  places,  and  the  £Dg« 
lish  troops  were  sent  to  America;  this  he 
thought  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
voted  against  it.  But  what  was  the  fiurt 
in  the  present  instance  ?  A  body  of  Hes- 
sians had  been  brought  over  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose ;  they  were  disembarJred,  it 
was  true ;  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  their  health,  which  woiud  have 
been  a£Ebcted  by  remaining  so  long  oo 
board  the  transports. — The  non.  gentleman 
had  relied  mucn  upon  precedents.  There 
was  one  precedent  which  he  thought  pre- 
cisely in  point ;  and  that  was,  the  case  (^ 
1 784.  In  that  case,  the  foreign  troops,  on 
their  return  from  America,  were  obliged 
be  landed  in  England,  from  the  circmi- 
stance  of  the  river  Weser  beii^  frozen  op 
which  rendered  it  impossible  U>r  them  to 
return  home  inunediately.  The  oppocitioa 
of  that  day  took  no  notice  of  it,  though 
about  that  time,  they  had  carried  some 
motions  against  the  ministers.  It  vras  the 
duty  of  every  member  to  oppose  tiie  en- 
croachments of  prerogative,  the  VuUus  n- 
starUis  tyranni  but  at  the  same  time  they 
should  guard  against  the  Ciwtm  ardor 
pravajusentium» 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  expe- 
pediency  of  introducing  the  Hessian  troops 
at  this  time  into  Engknd  ;  that  was  not 
the  question  then  before  the  House.  The 
possible  expediency  of  such  a  measure  his 
lion,  friend  had  admitted ;  and  had  coo- 
fined  his  motion  strictly  to  the  legality  of 
bringing  those  troops  into  the  kingdom, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  parliament. 
To  this  position  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
subscribed  in  1775 ;  but  it  appeared  that 
he  meant  to  vote  that  to  be  legal  in  179^r 
which  in  1775  he  had  voted  to  be  iU^gal. 
Whether  any  circumstance  had  occaned 
to  change  the  law  upon  the  subject,  within 
those  periods  he  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House.  He  contended 
that  the  whole  inference  from  law,  and  the 
eariiest  practice  of  the  constitution  imnie- 
diately  subsequent  to  the  revolutim,  bore 
out  his  hon.  friend  in  all  the  assertions  be 
had  made :  nor  had  the  last  speaker  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  his  statement,  ex- 
cept on  the  ground  of  precedent.  On  the 
score  of  precedents,,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  not  even  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
precedents,  from  the  revolution  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  legalize  an  ill^al  act.  If 
that  were  the  case,  where  were  we  to  look 
for  the  constitution  ?  For  sorry  he  was  to 
sayi  (bat  there  wai»8carcely  one  stipulation 
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of  the  B!U  of  Rights  for  the  infraction 
of  which  some  precedent  was  not  to  be 
found.  In  the  courts  of  law  for  instance^ 
in  the  imposition  of  exorbitant  fine8»  and 
the  demand  ofexcessive  bail,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  great 
charter  and  the  Bill  ot  Riffhts,  and  he 
would  name  lord  George  Gordon  as  a  victim 
to  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  ot  King*s-bench.  But  the  hon. 
gentleman,  by  his  vote  in  1775}  had  aban- 
doned all  the  antecedent  precedents^  and 
had  only  the  one  of  1784  to  rest  upon ; 
and  it  would  be  worth  consideration!  how 
far  that  precedent  could  justify  his  con- 
duct* Mr.  W.  then  proceeded  to  show 
how  inapplicable  that  case  was  to  the 
present*  The  circumstance  of  our  being 
then  at  peace  would  put  the  illegality  of 
the  proceeding  out  of  dispute,  even  ac- 
coraing  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  The 
palpable  reasons  for  their  coming  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  notification  for  their  depar- 
ture, as  soon  as  the  navigable  state  oftiie 
Weserwouldpermit,accounted  sufficiently 
for  the  sliffht  notice  that  was  taken  of  the 
event  at  the  time.  But,  independent  of 
all  this,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  if  the  inattention  of  the  House 
to  any  iniVingement  of  the  constitution,  at 
any  period,  were  to  preclude  the  assertion 
of  their  rights  at  any  subsequent  time.  He 
concluded  with  referring  to  the  warning 
given  by  the  Lords,  in  uieir  protest  of  the 
year  1756,  to  posterity,  never  tosuflbr  the 
unjust  encroachments  of  prerogative  to 
pass  unnoticed,  and  without  the  most  stre- 
nuous opposition. 

Mr.  fvindham  said,  that  the  hon.  mover 
had,  in  the  conflict  of  the  night,  aoted 
not  onlv  as  combatant,  but  as  herald  also. 
He  haa  not  only  come  forward  to  fight  the 
cause,  but  had  marked  out  the  ground ; 
and,  having  made  choice  of  the  imerence 
which  he  wished  the  House  to  draw,  had 
collected  fects  of  his  own  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  it.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  House  would  exaimne  those  facts, 
before  they  assent^  to  the  hon.  ^ntle- 
man's  conclusion.  The  chief  pomt  on 
which  gentlemen  seemed  most  to  rely,  was 
the  incompetency  of  the  crown  to  land 
foreign  troops  in  England ;  and  a  question 
had  been  put  with  much  earnestness,  whe- 
Jher  it  was  within  the  royal  preroeative  ? 
To  this  question  he,  for  one,  would  pve 
no  answer ;  nor  would  he  ever  enter  mto 
the  discussion  of  an  abstract  question 
'vhich  did  not  arise  immediately  from  the 
case  under  considcratipn.    In  the  present 


case,   the  simple  fact  of  some  Hessian 
troops  having  been,  under  a  pressure  of 
untoward  circumstances,  landed  in  Eng- 
land, was  wrested  to  the  purpose  of  catl- 
ing into  debate  the  limits  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative,   and  of  agitating  a    principle 
which  did.  not  at  that  day  remam  to  be 
determined.     The  real  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  was,  whether 
ministers  had  acted  wrong  in  advising  the 
landing  of  those  troops  ?  and  in  the  proof 
of  that  point,  he  contended,   the  gentle- 
man had  completely  failed.     The  hon. 
mover  had  taken  much  pains  to  mdce  the 
bill  of  rights  subservient  to  tlie  purposes 
of  his  argument;  but  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  ingenuity  to  reconcile 
the  provisions  of  that  bill  to  the  reasoninff 
of  the  hon.  gentleman.     Nav,  he  would 
maintain,  that  the  bill  of  rights,  by  tacit 
implication,  left  provision  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  war ;  for  the  words  of  it  are  put 
most  emphatically,  **  in  time  of  peace.** 
He  reprobated,  in  terms  rather  of  ridicule 
than  asperity,  the  mode  ofreasoning  tised  by 
tbe  hon.  gentleman  to  prove,  that  if  the 
bill  of  rights  provided  against  the  landing 
of  foreign  troops  in  England  in  time  or 
peace,  d  fortiori  it  went  to  time  of  war. 
it  was  a  Kind  of  argument,  which  might 
serve  certain  infiammatory  purposes,  but 
could  never  produce  conviction;  for  if 
it  even  succeeded  so  far  as  to  show  that 
the  words  of  the  bill  of  rights  were  not  di- 
rectly against  him,  it  could  never  go  so 
far  as  to  establish  a  point  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  its  provisions.    In  short,  he 
maintained  that  words  could  not  be  found 
more  clear  and  explicit  than  those  of  the 
bill  of  rights  to  which  he  alluded.    How 
far  the  principle  enforced  by  them  was 
right  or  wrong,  it  was  not  now  his  business 
to  say ;  but  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong,   they  certainly  were,  upon   the 
most  strained  interpretation  that  gentle- 
men could  give  them,  fundamentally  and 
literally  unfavourable  to  the  hon.  mover 
and  his  arguments.    The  hon.  mover  had 
several  times  told  the  House,  that  acts  of 
the  nature  of  the  bill  of  rights  should  be 
construed  liberally ;  he  confessed  ihat  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  was  meant 
in  that  case  by  **  liberally.'*    Did  the 
hon.  gentleman  mean  that  every  construc- 
tion tending  to  abridge  the  prerogative 
was  to  be  considered  as  liberal,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  constructions,  however  just, 
which  went  to  confirm  or  leave  it  where  it 
was,  were  to  be  considered  as  illiberal  i 
The  liberality  contended  for,  seemed  to 
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be  all  on  one  side.     Mr.  Windham  ex- 
borted  the  House  to  carry  along  with 
them  the  fallacy  of  the  reasonii^  on  the 
other  side  of  the  oueation*    The  hon.  mo- 
ver takes  the  words  of  the  act  <<  in  time 
of  peace;**   then  begs  the  question^  and 
assumes  that  the  act  goes  to  time  of  war 
too;    and  then    tells    the    House,    that 
though  the  act  did  not  express  it,  yet  they 
must  take  it  for  granted.      Conscious, 
however,   that  this  intdlectual  link  was 
too  weak  to  sustain  the  weight  appended 
to  it,  the  hoo.  gentleman  has  recourse  to 
a  kind  of  middle  means,  and  brings  a  case 
in  point,  which  being  between  peace  and 
war,  was  absolutely  neither,  but  partook 
of  both,  and  applies  it  as  a  preceaent  on 
which  to  ground  his  argument,    But  such 
obvious  ndlades,  such  chimerical  argu* 
ments,  would  never  have  weight  in  this  or 
any  other  rational  deliberative  assembly. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  calls  loudly  on  us 
to  throw  aside  {>recedent,   to  burn  our 
acts,  to  tear  to  pieces  our  records,  and, 
by  a  commodious  and  summary  way  of 
proceeding,  would  have  us  adopt  general 
principles  when  they  suit  the  convenience 
of  his  ar^^ument,   and  reject  them  when 
they  militate  against  the  conclusion  he 
would  dra^.    Mr.  Windham  ccmfessed, 
that  whatever  novel   sentiments    others 
might  have  imbibed  in  the  present  rage 
for  innovation,  old  prejudices  still  hung 
about  him,  and  he  should  always  look  for 
the  constitution  in  the  practice  of  it.    Re« 
cords,  he  acknowledged,  should  be  se* 
lected  with  caution,  but  not  put  entirely 
out  of  the  case;  and  he,  for  his  part^ 
would  never  agree  to  their  being  rejected, 
out  of  compliment  to  anv  eentleman's  ar* 
ffument  or  opinions.    The  introduction  of 
foreign  troops  was  warranted,   he  con« 
tended,  by  ail  precedents. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  said,  the  motion 
had  his  fullest  approbation.  If  it  wasne* 
cessary  to  bring  foreign  troops  into  this 
country^  ministers  ought  to  have  come 
to  parliament  for  a  bill  of  indemnity^ 
This  was  the  former  practice  he  wished 
they  had  done  so  now,  for  it  was  agree- 
able to  the  constitution  of  the  country  aa 
he  had  leamt  it.  He  was  no  follower  of 
fiishions,  and  therefore  not  «pt  to  change 
his  constitutional  opinions;  but  there 
were  some  people  in  office  who  dioi^t 
that  whatever  they  wished  to  do  was  to 
be  received  as  the  constitutional  doctrino 
of  the  day.  It  was  common  to  tirik  of 
^mn  for  the  constitution;  he  tbouf^ 
theie  never  MB  audi  cause  fov  alom  as 


when  he  saw  men  with  the  word  coDStitn- 
tion  in  their  mouths,  and  at  the  same 
time  doing  aU  they  could  to  firitter  away 
and  undermine  it. 

Major  Makland  encountered  the  posi- 
tions kiid  down  by  (Mr.  Powys),  vte 
had  completdy  fiuled  in  his  attempt  to 
justify  the  dereliction  of  the  prmciplei 
which  he  had  professed  in  1775.  He 
then  turned  to  tne  arguments  whic^  had 
&llen  ftovEL  Mr.  WindQiam.  He  was  sure 
the  hon.  gentleman's  m^nory  bad  failed 
him;  for,  in  arguing  cm  the  subject  of  the 
bill  of  rights,  he  had  never  introdooed  one 
syllable  of  the  act  of  settlenent,  whicfa 
was  an  act  explanatory  of  die  ImII  of  ri^ts. 
He  insisted,  that  a  declsanatory  \am  was 
to  be  construed,  not  by  the  letter,  but 
b^  the  spirit;  and  by  die  true  apiritof  the 
bill  of  rights*  and  the  sub8e<|uent  act  of 
settlement,  the  king  had  no  nght  to  bring 
foreign  troops  ii^o  the  kingdo«»  withoot 
the  sanction  of  parUimient»  The  act  of 
settlement  particularly  provided,  that  so 
foreign  person  or  i^n  diouid  be  pot  in 
any  office  of  trust;  and  what,  he  asked, 
might  be  the  case?  A  Hesaian  jn^bt, 
according  to  the  «yit«^  beki  then,  get 
the  command  of  Portttaouth,  our  great 
national  dq>ot.  By  the  rautiDy  act,  the 
king  cannot  keep  an  army  but  IroA  year 
to  year,  without  the  sanction  of  {Mvli*- 
ment.  He  might  subsidiae  Hessians, 
and  employ  Hanoverians,  but  he  could 
not  hma  them  in  England ;  at  least,  if  he 
did,  they  ceased  to  be  soldiers  on  their 
laadiiig:  they  were  under  no  miltlavy  law, 
were  subject  to  no  discipline,  and  wooki 
in  fact  be  only  an  anbed  banditti. 

Mr.  J^randi  said,  that  he  roaetospei^ 
to  a  single  point  of  fact,  which  had  been 
made  the  sidiject  of  much  discussion,  but 
which  had,  in  his  opiniim,  been  totally 
misunderstood ;  be  meant  the  article  of 
the  bill  of  righU,  which  lehOed  to  Che 
maintainii^  a  military  force  in  tiaae  of 
peace,  without  the  consent  of  poriiameBt. 
Although  he  concurred  entirely  in  all  the 
general  principles  and  aivumeDta  resorted 
to  by  his  fimds,  who  brought  lonrard 
and  supported  tfie  moticm,  he  diSered 
from  them  in  some  degree  in  thm  con- 
structien  of  this  artide ;  and  that  he  did 
so  with  some  surprise  at  what  he  con- 
ceived was  their  mistake.  But  he  was 
not  at  ail  surprised  on  finding  that»  oa 
this  point,  he  diifeired  totally  from  his 
boo.  friend  (Mn  Windham);  for  that 
gentleman  had  utteriy  forgotten  the 
wordsy  and  of  oounecMldiiot  avoid  giv- 
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ing  a  false  construction  to  the  meaning  of 
the  bill  of  rights.  Instead  of  the  words  of 
the  law,  he  had  substituted  his  own,  and  on 
those  be  had  argued.  He  had  quoted  the 
bill,  as  if  it  had  said,  ^  That  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  troops  in  time  of  peace  was 
against  law.  The  oiU  of  rights  said  no 
such  thing,  or  rather  it  said  nothing  on 
the  subject.  On  the  face  of  the  bill 
It  did  not  appear  that  that  point  was 
at  all  in  question.  It  never  came  into  con- 
templation with  the  patriots,  who  fnttsed 
the  law  at  that  period  that  such  a  question 

'    could  ever  exist,  or  could  ever  be  oelmted 

'  or  endured  in  a  British  House  of  Commons. 
What  the  bill  declared  was,  that  the 
raising  or  maintaining  a  standing  force  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  was  against  law.  What  force? 
A  native  force  certainlj.  The  force, 
which  they  had  seen  maintained  by  James 

r  the  2nd*  They  applied  their  remedy  to 
the  grievance.    Not  a  word  does  the  biH 

(  say  about  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
army.  They  did  not  foresee,  they  did  not 
suppose  it  possible,  that  the  king,  by  his 

^  prerogative,  could,  in  any  circumstance^ 
bring  a  foreign  force  into  Great  Britain, 
without  consent  of  parliament.  For  such 
m  event,  therefore,  they  made  no  provi* 
8ion.~I  grieve,  said  Mr.  Francis,  to  see 
that  doctrines  so  gross  and  dangerous  can 
be  maintained  by  any  man,  partieularly  bf 
a  man  so  liberal  as  my  hon.  friends  li  it 
so  indeed?  Is  this  the  constitution?  Then 
where  is  our  security  ?    God  forbid,  Sk^ 

I    that  any  thine  I  s»)r  on  this  suijecft  should 

t  be  thought  of,  as  if  il  could  be  applied  to 
the  ^cious  prince  upon  the  throne !  Li 

.  his  vinues  we  have  a  security ;  and  it  is 
fdrtunate  for  the  country  that  we  have 
that  security.  According  to  the  principles 
and  doctrines  which  I  hear  every  day  m 
this  House,  if  they  should  prevail)  I  am 
sure  we  have  no  other.  But  worse  times 
may  come,  and  princes  of  a  diffisrent  dm- 
racter  may  reign  over  us,  in  whose  hands 
the  doctrines  and  precedents  now  e^ah* 
lished  will  be  weapons  to  destroy  us.—- 
But  a  distinction  is  taken,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  prodigiousl|jr  material.  «  They 
cannot  introduce  foreign  troops  in  time 
of  peace.'*  Why,  Sir,  what  does  it  sig- 
^^  i  The  king,  by  his  undoubt^  pre- 
rogative, as  I  hear  it  perpetually  affirmed, 
can  make  war  at  his  pleasure.  I  deny  it 
utterly  ;  and  have  no  doubt  of  bemg  able 
|o  prove,  whenever  an  occasion  ofibrs, 

!    wat  by  the  history  and  constitution  of 

I    ^•Dgiand,  the  croirn  has  no  such  preroga 
If 


tive.  But,  if  that  be  taken  for  srantedb 
as  it  is  mnidi  too  ^enendlyy  what  toDows  ? 
What  have  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
do  but  to  excite  or  cceate  a  foreign 
quarrel,  which  is  always  at  their  command 
and  then  they  justify  upon  the  case.  They 
may  brine  any  foreign  force  they  will 
into  the  Kingdom,  because  it  is  time  of 
war ;  tluit  is,  they  make  the  time  and  the 
occasion  when  they  wilL  If  it  be  lawful, 
on  that  ground,  towing  in  4^000  Hessiaas 
to-day,  why  not  10,000  Austrians  to* 
motrowy  and  SOyOOO  Russians  the  dby 
following  f  A  base,  corrupt  and  abject 
neople,  when  once  tiwy  are  properly 
nighted,  wben  once  they  are  sufficiently 
itemed,  will  submit  to  any  thing  for  ^ 
sake  of  being  de&nded.  The  Bnglisk 
nation  wiH  be  threatened  with  a  French 
invasion,  and  instead  cf  being  called  vpon 
to  defend  themselves,  will  be  told  that 
they  n^ajT  be  perfectly  quiet,  for  the  king 
has  subsidized  an  army  of  Germans,  and 
will  take  care  to  psotect  then  widiout 
givinff  them  any  fhraier  trouUeb  F  trust 
that  Englishmen  will  look  a  little  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  doctrine,  befeve  it  be 
too  late.  Sir,  i  am  bold  to  say  that  I 
hm9  teaamed  my  constitutional  principles 
frem  some  of  the  greatest  men  that  have 
lived  in  Bngland  in.  my  time,  and  shall 
notreaddy  mndonthenin  favour  of  new 
ones.  Witk  leapect  to  this  distinction 
that  is  set  up  and  insistedon,  namely}  that 
tjio>k»g  has  the  prerogatt^  in*  yestion 
i»ttae  of  war^  but  not  m  timo  orpaaoe^ 
I  declare  for  myself  thnt»  if  I  were  forced 
tp  an  option^  I  woiddratlier  it  should  bo 
said  that  the  king  possessed  this  power  of 
bringing  in  ferei«i  troops  in  peace  thm 
in  war.  Why  i  Because  if  sndb  a  thins 
were  attempted  in  time  of  peaon,  it*  would 
appear  at  once  so  alanning  and  so  enor* 
mBoafy  that  every  man  would  oppose  the 
enerciso  of  it«  The  precedent  could  not 
beestablishedy  or  it  coald  not  be  matnif^ 
ally  injurious.  Not  so*  when  fbraign  was 
and  fictitious  alarms  f^^misb  pveteneesfii* 
<^ing  in  ^foreign  force,  and  create  a  die- 
posilion  to  receive  it.  Then^  indeed,  the 
dancer  is  serious.  Theprovision  that  is 
maoefor  your  defence,  may  bo  instantly 
tamed  to  your  destruction.  On 'those 
general  grounds  I  concur,  i»thei  motkm 
made  by  my  hon^  friond. 

Mfir.  J.  T,  iSlteii%  conceived  that  the 
motion  was  unnecessaiji  and  dmt  itr  was 
<telculaled  more  to  excite  the  exercise  of 
democratic  principles  without  doofSt  than 
to  be  of  any  real  advantage  to  tho  coun-* 
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try.  The  hon.  mover  had  declared  the 
constitution  violated  by  the  landing  of  the 
Hessians  in  this  kingdom,  but  the  measure 
had  not  been  done  m  a  clandestine  man- 
ner; his  majesty's  message  to  the  House 
had  explained  his  motives,  and  the  neces* 
sity  there  was  that  they  should  be  landed, 
when  the  House,  therefore,  had  voted 
thanks  to  the  sovereign  for  his  message,  it 
acquiesced  in  the  proceeding,  and  so  far 
from  the  business  being  a  matter  of  re- 
prehension, if  necessary,  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity should  be  passed,  in  preference  to  the 
present  motion.  For  ttiese  reasons  he 
would  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  WaUace  said,  that  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  had  not  proved  that  the  bringing 
of  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom^  in  time 
of  war,  was  contrary  to  law,  to  precedent, 
or  to  common  practice;  nor  had  Uiey  shown 
that,  if  this  right  was  lodged  in  the  lumds 
of  the  executivei  the  mscretion  in  the 

{resent  exercise  of  it  had  been  abused. 
£e  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  as  &r 
as  precedents  and  authority  could  lead 
him,  he  believed  the  power  of  introducmg 
foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom,  in  time 
of  w«r,  did  form  a  part  of  die  royal  pre- 
rogative.  Of  this  at  least  he  was  sure, 
that  such  a  power  had  been  again  and 
again  exercised,  and  that  the  instances 
wereonly  to  be  numbered  b^  the  wars  in 
which  we  had  been  engaged.  He  had 
examined  the  various  communications  to 
parliament  upon  this  subject,  and  if  any 
thing  might  be  collected  from  the  terms 
in  which  they  were  conveyed,  the  right 
he  alluded  to  was  by  each  of  them  directly 
asserted.  His  majestv  mformed  them, 
that  he  had  given  such  and  such  orders ; 
but  in  no  single  instance,  did  he  soUcit 
their  consent,  and  he  was  inclined  to 
think,  that  should  this  House  feel  a  dis- 
approbation at  the  landing  of  troops,  in 
consequence  of  those  orders,  and  carry  an 
address  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  it  woidd 
be  a  matter  of  mere  discretion  how  far  his 
niajcNstv's  conduct  should  be  governed  by 
it*  That  no  army  could  be  maintained  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  was  an  article  in  the  bill  of 
Rights;  but  what  did  that  bill  say  of  a 
time  of  war  ?  Not  a  single  word.  With 
re^d  to  foreign  troops,  from  the  Revo- 
lution downtoUie  present  hour,  he  could 
discover  nothing  tnat  did  not  recoffnize 
the  power  he  had  mentioned ;  he  found 
them  serving  in  this  country,  throueh  the 
TWs  of  king  William,  and  dismissed  only 
after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1698.    It 
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not  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
Revolution  which  retained  them;  their 
assistance,  in  that  point  of  view,  had  loog 
ceased  to  be  requisite;  the  Revolutioii 
was  firmly  fixed  and  settled.  Why,  theo, 
were  they  not  dismissed  ?  Because  tk 
king  thought  proper  to  keep  them,  md 
the  parliament  did  not  feel  that  its  power 
extended  to  their  dismission ;  for,  from  cir- 
cumstances that  attended  at  last  their 
being  sent  back,  we  could  entertain  little 
doubt,  that  had  it  depended  upon  parlia- 
ment, they  would  not  have  remiined  to 
be  removed  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
1696.  From  that  time,  he  found  foreign 
troops  repeatedly  landed  in  the  cou&try ; 
he  found  acts  relating  to  them,  after  their 
being  landed,  but  not  one  that  coatrorerted 
the  right  of  bringing  them  into  the  coqd- 
try.  In  1757  an  act  was  passed  forpo- 
viding  quarters  for  a  foreign  foroe.  li  no 
proe^mng  could  be  discovered  prerioos 
to  this  act,  which  eould  in  any  vaj  be 
construed  into  a  parliamentarj  conseat 
for  bringing  them,  this  act  of  the  lep 
laturewent  completely  to  recognize  the 
power  to  exist  in  the  crown.  If  there  was 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  let  it  be  produced; 
if,  however,  the  subsequent  communica- 
tion and  address  were  taken  as  a  consent 
he  must  say,  that  his  majesty,  in  thepit- 
sent  instance,  was  as  completely  poaseiKa 
of  the  sanction  and  authority  of  pvli*' 
ment,  as  any  of  his  royal  predecesaona 
any  one  of  the  occasions  which  had  been 
adduced.  In  1777,  when  it  waa  thoajbt 
necessary  to  bring  over  some  fof^ 
troops,  those  who  opposed  it  «]g"^^ 
the  American  war  was  to  be  considered 
m  the  light  of  a  civil  disdontenti  ^^ 
temal  commotion  of  the  empire  y^^ 
did  not  bring  the  landing  a  foreign  force 
within  the  prerogative.  This  at  let*^ 
went  to  prove,  that  the  opinion  then  ^ 
tertained  was,  that,  in  Ume  of  vtr,  b^ 
majesty  did  possess  such  prerogative,  aw 
that  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  preaeot^* 
stance,  was  neither  illegal  nor  uncoo^^' 
tional.  It  was  remarkable  too,  that  al- 
most every  instance  that  had  been  brougw 
forward,  of  a  foreign  force  in  the  country* 
was  «ubsequent  to  the  act  of  «*"f"!f?: 
which  declares,  that  no  foreigner  shaU  w 
capable  of  holding  a  place  of  tru.^^ 
emolument  within  these  kingdoms.  ^^ 
far  any  pirt  of  these  troops  com  ^ 
brought  under  this  act,  he  did  notwojV' 
it  did  not  appear  to  him,  that  ^?«?T 
acquired  no  permanent  estabhanw®' 
who  were  not  subjects  of  the  country^ 
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but  of  their  native  prince ;  who  held  from 
him  their  commissiooB  and  offices,  could 
be  considered  as  objects  for  the  apph'ca^ 
tion  of  this  law.  But  if  all  the  precedents 
were  admitted,  and  his  majesty  had  the 
prerogative,  and  a  most  important  one  it 
was,  me  exertion  of  it  was  to  be  watched 
with  the  utmost  vigilance ;  but  thouj^h  he 
was  an  advocate  for  vieilance,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  among  ue  duties  of  that 
House  to  abandon  all  confidence  in  the 
executive ;  to  teach  the  people  that  their 
interests,  and  those  oftne  crown,  were 
at  variance;  to  suspect  that  ministers  were 
the  implacable  enemies  of  the  hberties  of 
the  country,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to 
aurprise  and  destroy  them.  ^ 

mr.  Montagu  was  of  opinion,  that  the 

£  resent  was  a  Question  which  should  not 
e  agitated,  unless  it  appeared  that  there 
were  apprdhensions  or  danger.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  had  complained  of 
insinuations ;  but,  thev  seemed  to  be  un* 
mindful  of  the  illiberal  invectives  thrown 
X)n  ministers,  and  men  who  acted  upon  as 
pure  principles  as  they  could  possibly 
pretend  to.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  think, 
that  they  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  cast 
iUiberal  aspersions ;  but  he  thought  that 
he»  and  those  on  his  side,  had  as  good  a 
right  to  retort  them*  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site had  ^ot  into  the  habit  of  keeping  the 
public  mmd  on  the  fret  with  alarms  &o\xt 
the  increasing  power  of  the  crown,  and 
other  old  topics ;  but  he  reminded  them 
of  the  story  of  the  shepherd,  who,  from 
frequently  alarming  the  people  with  the 
cry  of  <<  wolf!"  was  at  last  not  attended 
to. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  sincerely  wished 
that  the  motion  had  not  been  made;  but 
being  now  before  the  House,  he  thought 
it  ofinfinite  importance  to  the  public,  in 
'what  manner  it  was  decided.  Though 
he  thought  the  discussion  of  abstract 
questions,  not  called  for  by  any  emergency 
w  the  case,  was  always  dangerous  vet 
when  such  doctrines  as  he  had  heard  that 
lught,  were  brought  forward  it  was  highly 
necessary  that  mey  should  be  refuted. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had 
made  an  assertion  which  no  British  par- 
liament ou^ht  to  listen  to  with  patience. 
He  had  said,  that  it  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  in  time  of  war,  to  bring 
foreign  troops  into  this  kingdom  for  what- 
ever  services  and  in  whatever  numbers, 
were  judged  necessary ;  and  that  even  if 
parliament  should  express  its  disapproba- 
tion, and  require  such  troops  to  be  with- 
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drawn,  it  waa  in  the  discretion  of  hii^ 
majesty  whether  he  would  comply  with 
such  a  requisition  or  not.  That  his  ma- 
jesty possessed  such  a  discretion,  in  one 
sense,  was  undoubted;  for  in  a  physical, 
and  not  a  moral  or  legal  sense,  every 
man  possessed  a  discretionary  power 
of  actmg  as  he  pleased,  but  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  one  of  his  ministers 
would  dare  to  advise  the  king  to  assert 
or  exercise  such  a  prerogative.— An 
hon.  friend  of  his  fMr.  Windham) 
had  asked,  why  was  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
be  liberally  expounded  ?  He  would  tell 
his  hon.  fnend  why :  first,  because  it  was 
that  law  which  haa  established  and  con- 
firmed the  constitution  of  this  country, 
upon  principles  that,  for  a  century  past, 
had  been  the  chief  source  of  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  of  these  kingdoms :  and 
secondly,  because  it  was  a  declaratory 
law:  and  it  was  an  established  maxim, 
that  such  a  law  should  be  more  liberally 
es^pounded,  than  one  which  introduced 
new  provisions  or  new  principles.  No 
act  could  be  more  pre-eminently  declara-* 
tory,  than  the  Bill  of  Rights;  for  all 
things  therein  contained  were  claimed  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  assented  to. 
by  the  king,  **  as  the  true,  ancient,  and 
indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people."  But  it  was  a  declaratory  law  of 
a  peculiar  nature ;  for  the  provisions  of 
the  act  were  coextensive  with  the  mis- 
dbiefs  recited  in  the  preamble.  It  neither 
was,  nor  professed  to  be,  a  constitutional 
code,  or  complete  declaration  of  all  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  The 
declaration  did  not  go  a  jot  beyond  the 
violation  of  law  that  called  for  it,  nor  the 
remedy  beyond  the  grievance  that  had 
been  felt— He  was  sorry  that  the  mea* 
sures  which  had  given  rise  to  this  debate 
had  been  so  mu(£  defended  upon  prece- 
dent. It  was  in  that  view  ^lone  that  they 
could  be  objectionable  or  dangerous  t 
and  the  recognition  of  those  precedents, 
by  a  vote  of  that  House,  was  the  very 
tning  that  he  most  earnestly  deprecatea. 
He  entreated  the  House  not  unnecesssurily 
to  give  a  wound  to  the  constitution, 
which  the  wisdom  of  future  parliaments 
might  in  vain  be  exerted  to  heal.  In 
times  like  the  present,  it  became  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  be  peculiarly  watchful 
over  the  constitution;  for  it  was  in  times 
of  public  alarm,  that  bad  precedents  were 
likely  to  be  established.  In  his  opinion, 
our  surest  protection  would  be  found  in  ad- 
hering to  the  sound  principles  of  the  con- 
[4T] 
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stitution ;  in  steadily  suppdrting  the  just, 
legal,  limited  prerogatives  of  the  crown  on 
the  one  hand,  the  substantial  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  on  the  odier,  and 
the  superintendance  and  control  of  parlia- 
ment over  all.  However  doabtfid,  there- 
fore, he  Alight  be  of  the  expediency  of 
the  motion,  be  could  not  give  it  a  direct 
negative,  because  he  was  in liis  conscience 
persuaded  of  the  tnith  of  the  proposition 
It  expressed. — If  it  was  contended,  that 
tile  Bill  of  Rights  had  stopped  short  of 
any  declaration,  that  in  express  terms  re- 
strained his  majesty  from  bringing  foreign 
troops  into  the  kingdom  in  time  of  war, 
the  act  of  settlement  had  put  that  point 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  expresslv  enacting, 
that,  <<  no  person  bom  out  of  toe  kingdom 
shall  be  capable  to  enjoy  any  office,  or 
place  of  trust,  civfl  or  raMitary,"  And 
surely,  if  foreign  troops  were  brought 
into  the  kingdom  for  liie  purpose  of  serv- 
ing there,  it  would  hardly  be  contended, 
that  by  being  so  employed,  they  were  not 
placed  in  a  situation  of  military  trust. 
Could  so  clear  and  positive  a  provision 
stand  in  need  of  any  aid  from  implication? 
That  would  be  amply  suppliea  by  the 
29th  Geo.  2.  c.  5 ;  for  when  in  1756  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  employ  certain 
foreign  rrotestants  resident  m  America, 
in  his  majesty's  military  service  there,  it 
was  not  only  deemed  necessary  to  have 
the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parhament  for 
that  purpose,  but  that  sanction  was  given 
under  such  restrictious  and  qualifications 
as  evidently  showed  the  extreme  caution 
with  which  parliament  entrusted  such  a 
prerogative  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
even  in  cases  where  the  expediency  was  ac- 
knowledged. The  truth,  therefore,  of  the 
assertion,  that  no  such  prerogative  could 
be  legally  exercised  by  tne  king,  without 
the  authority  of  parliament,  he  believed, 
had  never  bfeen  seriously  doubted  before 
the  debate  of  to-day,  and  would  not,  he 
trusted,  continue  to  be  doubted,  when 
that  debate  was  at  an  end.— But,  it  was 
by  no  means  a  necessary  conclusion,  that, 
because  a  declaration  was  true,  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  adopted  by  that  House. 
If  any  member  should  move  the  House  to 
declare,  that  by  the  law  of  England  the 
eldest  son  was  entitled  to  inherit  the  lands 
of  which  his  father  had  died  possessed  in 
fee  simple,  though  no  man  could  deny  the 
assertion,  yet  he  should  certainly  expect 
to  be  informed  by  what  emergency  it  was 
called  for,  and  to  what  purpose  it  was  to 
be  applied,  before  he  shoOld  think  it  con- 


sistent with  the  wisdom  or  dSenily  of  par- 
h'aftient  to  make  any  such  declanUkm.  It 
was  no  part  ^  tlie  duty,  wad  iH  befitted 
the  wisdom  <yf  parliament,  to  make  abso- 
lute declarations*  of  law.  There  were  but 
two  grounds,  upon  #hich  decIarstioBs 
could  be  proper :  either,  that  the  positioQ 
was  in  itself  doubtful,  and  ^ood  in  need 
of  the  authority  of  parliamentary  de<dtfa- 
tion,  or  that  there  had  been  an  akunmng 
violation  of  the  law  on  die  point  wiiich  it 
was  proposed  to  declare.  He  could  see 
no  pretence  for  aHegtng  this  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  So  far  was  the  reason  an- 
nounced by  his  majesty's  message  from 
containing  an^  just  ground  of  alami,  dat 
he  thought  it  was  a  measure  equaBjr 
called  for  by  justice,  humanity,  and  even 
necessity.  The  troops  of  ms  majest/s 
allies,  engaged  in  a  war  in  which  every 
thmc  dear  to  this  country,  and  easendd 
to  the  safety  of  Europe,  was  at  stake^ 
had  been  embarked,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  on  forei^  service  m  % 
foreign  country,  the  legality  of  whicft  no 
man  could  dispute.  They  had  aendez- 
voused  on  the  coast  of  tliis  kingdom,  and 
the  objects  of  the  service  for  which  diey 
were  originally  intended,  having  been 
either  defeated  or  delayed,  they  had  been 
permitted  to  Imid,  to  relieve  them  from 
those  contagious  disorders  to  which,  by 
dieir  confinement  in  ships,  they  must  he 
inevitably  exposed.  If  this  coidd  even  be 
considered  as  a  violation  of  the  letter  of 
the  law,  where  was  the  danger  ?  where 
the  substantial  illegalitv  of  the  measarei 
where  was  the  ground  that  called  upon 
parliament  to  interfere  ?  Suppose  a  ve^ 
sel»  loaded  with  felons  sentenced  to  tnins- 

Sortation,  was  on  the  coasts  of  this  'kin^ 
om— >that  she  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on 
(he  rocks,  or  that  a  contagious  distemper 
had  broken  out,  which  endangered  the  life 
of  every  man  on  bo&rd— >in  this  situation 
the  convicts  swim  on  shore,  to  pieseive 
themselves  from  inevitable  destmctjoa; 
would  the  hon.  gendeman,  in  such  a  case 
.move  the  House  for  a  solemn  dedaration 
that  *^  felons  being  found  at  lai^  in  this 
kingdom,  before  the  term  of  theirtranspor* 
tation  had  expired,  was  contrary  to  law  ^ 
As  few  would  be  found  to  assert  the  pro- 
priety as  to  deny  the  truth  of  sudi  a  deda- 
ration.— For  these  reasons  he  could  not 
bring  himself  either  to  deny  or  assent  to 
the  proposition  that  had  been  made,  and  he 
earnestly  entreated  the  House  not  rashly 
to  come  to  a  direct  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion. To  relieve -Ae  House  fiom  the  difi- 
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cultyin  which  they  appeared  to  be  in- 
volved, and  from  the  necessity  of  a  deci* 
sion  which  could  be  attended  with  no 
good,  and  might  be  productive  of  much 
mischief,  he  concluded  with  moving  the 
previous  question* 

Mr.  YorJce  was  for  the  previous  <]|ue8tiani 
but  saidy  he  knew  of  no  constitutional 
right  or  prerogative  by  which  the  king 
could  bring  into,  keep,  or  maintain,  fo« 
reign  troops  within  this  kingdom,  or 
employ  foreign  oflicers  on  British  pay, 
witnout  the  previous  consent  of  parliament* 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
reason  why  he  should  give  his  vote  for  the 
previous  question  was,  because  the  reso* 
lution  that  had  been  proposed,  was  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  the  motion,  and  went  beyond 
what  our  ancestors  had  done  in  conse* 
q uence  of  circumstances  nearly  similar  to 
tne  present*  No  man  could  deny,  that,  de 
Jado^  foreign  troops  had  been  landed  in 
this  kingdom  since  the  period  of  the  Revo^ 
lution,  or  since  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of 
Kights  the  words  of  which  were  these  <<  the 
raising  and  maintaining  of  an  army  within 
the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace.'*  After 
the  Revolution,  king  William  had.  his 
Dutch  troops  here  in  time  of  war,  and 
that  House  had  not  called  upon  him  to 
disband  them,  nor  had  they  been  dis- 
banded till  the  time  of  peace.  With  re- 
spect to  the  act  of  settlement,  he  could 
jnot  conceive  by  what  possible  chain  of 
argum^t  the  present  subject  came  within 
the  clause  in  that  act  that  had  been  al- 
luded to,  or  how  it  aould  be  assimilated 
to  the  naturalization  bill.  He  would  as^, 
whether  parliament  had  come  to  any  reso- 
lution since  the  Revolution,  expressive  of 
disapprobation  of  a  measure  that  had  been 
adopted  under  circumstances  similar  to 
the  present  ?  In  1756,  Hessian  troops 
Jiad  been  landed  in  this  country ;  and  on 
the  king's  communicating  the  circum- 
stance to  parliament,  an  address  of  thanks 
was  the  consequence*  In  1775  some 
Hanoverian  troops  had  been  sent  to 
Gibraltar,  to  rcpmce  British  troops  that 
had  been  sent  to  America*  But  that 
was  a  circumstance  that  did  not  apply  in 
the  present  instance,  because  the  circum- 
stance did  not  occur  within  the  kingdom, 
and  because  it  happened  in  time  of  peace* 
He  would  not  state  any  thing  about  what 
the  law  was  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  of  Righu.  With  respect  to  the  act 
of  settlement,  it  went  to  the  prevention 
of  raising  and  nvMntaining  9  wge  army 


within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peaoe. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  leave  the 
question  as  they  found  it ;  namely,  as 
it  had  been  left  when  the  Bill  of  Righu 
was  passed. 

.  Mr*  jr.  Smith,  combated  tfie-  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  to  land  foreign  troops. 
He  wished  to  know,  if  such  a  prerogative 
existed,  what  was  the  security  of  the  sub- 
ject* The  kin^,  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  had  the  mdubitable  riffht  of  declar« 
ing  war.  If  he  had  annexed  to  that  pre* 
rogativethe  right  oflanding  foreign  troops 
in  the  kingdom,  without  number,  the  Ii« 
berty  and  security  of  the  subject  were  nci 
more* 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  would  state,  on  a  fair 
view  of  the  question,  his  reasons  on  the 
one  hand  for  giving  his  vote  for  the  pre- 
vious ouestion,  and,  on  the  other,  for 
giving  his  direct  negative  to  the  original 
motion,  provided  the  previous  que^tioa 
had  not  been  moved.  He  was  happy  in 
having  that  opportunity  of  avowing  him« 
self  one  of  tne  advisers  of  the  measure 
that  had  been  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  landing  of  the  troops  in  this  country* 
He  did  not  desire  any  bill  of  indemnity 
in  consequence  of  this ;  if  any  charge  was 
tQ  be  brought  against  him  as  an  individual, 
he  should  only  demand  the  risht  of  being 
tried  by  the  law  of  the  land.  In  such 
case,  there  were  only  two  principles  to  be 
proceeded  upon,  the  written  law,  or  the 
known  practice  and  established  usage  of 
parliament*  The  motion  was  liable  to  tw<i 
objections ;  in  the  6rst  place  it  was  by  no 
means  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
that  gave  rise  to  it !  and  ia  the  next  it  wan 
purely  abstract,  and  not  founded  upog 
any  measure  that  coidd  possibly  be  consi- 
dered as  demanding  any  particular  decla- 
ration. The  question  was,  whether  or  not 
it  was  a  culpcd[>le  omission  on  the  part  of 
ministers  not  to  advise  his  majesty  to  ob* 
tain  the  previous  consent  of  parliament 
before  any  foreign  troops  was  suffered  to 
land  in  this  country  in  time  of  war,  and 
at  a  period  when  the  safety  of  tlie  coun- 
try demanded  such  a  measure  ?  His  ma- 
jesty had  afforded  parliament  the  most 
early  communication  of  the  circumstance, 
and  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  an  address 
of  thanks  was  voted  by  that  House  to  his 
majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  oommunj- 
cation  that  his  majesty  had  afforded.  Was 
it,  therefore,  to  be  argued  that  this  was  ,a 
measure  totally  repugnant  to  every  positive 
law  \  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  constant 
and  uniform  practice  that  had  been  adopt- 
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ed,  and  which  was  fortified  by  precedent, 
operated  to  a  full,  complete  and  ample 
justification  of  the  measure.  It  had  been 
stated,  that  in  1745  foreign  troops  were 
brought  into  this  kingdom,  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  invasion ;  this  was  an  in* 
stance  that  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  mover !  but  it  was  a  little  unfortunate 
for  that  hon.  gentleman,  that  in  that  in- 
stance the  previous  consent  of  parliament 
had  not  been  obtained.  But  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
circumstance  of  foreign  troops  having 
been  permitted  to  land  in  this  kingdom 
without  the  previous  consent  of  parliament 
upon  three  grounds,  which  were,  that  his 
majesty  ha^  in  the  communication  to 
parliament,  particularly  stated  the  num- 
ber of  the  troops,  the  places  where  they 
were  to  be  quartered,  and  their  future 
destination.  In  the  present  instance, 
there  had  been  a  vote  of  thanks ;  but  then 
it  was  asserted,  that  the  communication 
that  had  been  afforded  now  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  communication  that  had  been 
afforded  in  1745.  What  was^the  result 
of  this  ?  Why,  if  in  the  communication  af- 
forded now,  the  precise  number  of  the 
troops  landed  had  not  been  stated,  the 
circumstance  of  parliament  not  having  in- 
quired into  the  number,  could  not  possi- 
bly be  considered  in  any  other  pomt  of 
view  but  as  a  ground  or  acquiescence  in 
the  measure.  In  the  communication  that 
had  been  afforded,  mention  was  made  that 
the  troops  would  be  quartered  in  the  most 
convenient  places  of  rendezvous,  but  the 
communication  did  not  specifically  set 
forth  what  the  most  convenient  places 
were.  This  was  the  only  differ^ice.  But  the 
^estion  was,  whether  that  House  would 
pronounce  Uiat  the  bringing  of  foreign 
troops  into  the  kingdom,  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  parliament,  was  contrary 
to  law  i  Now  the  practice  of  the  year  1745 
was  very  nearly  similar  to  the  practice 
tliat  had  been  lately  adopted.  Did  the 
fion.  gentleman  recollect,  that  on  the  2Sd 
of  March  1756,  at  which  period  the  par- 
liament had  been  sitting  for  some  months, 
when  this  country  was  making  {>reparar 
tions  for  war,  and  when  party  spirit  ran 
high,  the  king  intimated  to  parliament 
his  intention  of  bringing  some  Hessian 
troops  into  the  kingdom,  and  that  t(ie 
transports  to  convey  them  hither  had  ac- 
tually;  sailed  ?  What  happened?  Why, 
parliament  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to 

I    '"*^®?i?  ^^^  ^^®    measures  he  had 
token.*    '"'"Proved,  mosjt  unquesdon- 
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ably,  that  when  the  parliament  was  stting^ 
if  tnere  had  been  any  law  to  require  it, 
his  majesty  might  have  obtained  their  con- 
sent to  the  measure  in  nearly  as  expedi- 
tious a  manner,  were  the  occisioD  » 
pressing  as  to  demand  it,  as  by  affording 
a  communication  to  the  House ;  yet  the 
ministers  then  advised  his  majesty  to  make 
the  circumstance  a  matter  ot  communici- 
tion,  and  not  of  application  to  the  House. 
The  precedent  in  1756  must  ha?e  stared 
that  House  in  the  face,  had  there  bees 
any  law  then  in  existence  that  required 
the  previous  consent  of  parliament  It 
would  then  have  appeared,  whether  an 
act  of  indemnity  was  indispensably  nec^ 
saiy,  or  whether  ministers  were  in  asy 
degree  criminal  for  having  advised  tite 
measure.  But  the  parliament  then  passed 
no  act  declaratory  of  the  law.  In  the 
subsequent  session  on  the  13th  December, 
the  secretaiT  at  war  moved  to  bring  in  s 
bill  for  the  legalizing  the  quartering  and 
maintaining  these  troops.  The  preriooa 
silence  of  uie  legislature  was  a  stroi^  ar- 
gument :  but  the  strongest  of  all  possible 
arguments  was  the  exposition  of  the  le^ 
lative  act,  which  went  not  only  to  rabfj) 
but  to  legalize  the  measure  that  hadbeea 
adopted.  But  the  question  did  not  stoD 
here.  In  1775,  dunns  the  contert  with 
America,  and  before  the  interposition  of 
France,  foreien  troops  had  been  sent  to 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca;  but  it  had  not 
then  been  argued  that  the  measure  wss 
contrary  to  law.  But  had  an  act  of  in- 
demnity been  then  passed,  it  would  not 
have  borne  upon  tne  present  question. 
If  it  were  to  be  made  a  question,  that « 
were  not  then  in  a  state  of  war,  still  it 
would  be  of  no  import.  However,  it  was 
a  little  singular  that  this  bill  of  indenuu^ 
never  passed.  He  did  not  rely  on  thfl 
bill  of  indemnity  so  thrown  out,  but  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  legislature  that  it  ws| 
contrary  to  established  usage.  Hewoo" 
next  advert  to  what  had  been  said  by 
Mr.  Speaker  Onslow.  That  hon.  ^^ 
man  had  stated,  that  the  bringips  <^ 
foreign  troops  into  this  country,  ^»^^ 
the  previous  consent  of  parliament,  wtf 
a  measure  that  was  new,  alarmiog  a>^ 
unprecedented.  But  in  opposition  to  tW 
language,  stood  known  usage  ^J^ 
Wished  practice.  He  had  shown,  that  n 
a  bill  of  indemnity  had  passed,  it  vouio 
not  have  operated  on  the  f  reseat  q^ 
tion ;  and  he  had  also  shown  ^^Jj^rz^ 
not  passed.  The  troops  that  had  be» 
originally  sent  to  GihraUar  aniMiiwrc«i 
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at  a  time  when  this  country  was  at  war, 
was  not  the  only  historical  fact  to  be  ad- 
verted to;  for  in  1782,  it  was  communi- 
cated to  parliament,   that  these  troops 
were  coming  to  this  country.    What  hap- 
pened ?  No  bill  of  indemnity  was  passed, 
to  make  the  arrangement  for  quartering 
them  here  legal.    From  this  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  opinion  of  parliament  was 
contrar;^  to  the  bringing  foreign  troops 
into   this  country.      In  the  year  1784 
troops  had  been  brought  upon  the  coast 
of  the  country ;  but  the  establishment 
with  respect  to  maintaining  them  was  not 
increased  till  the  time  that  the^  were  to 
go  to  their  place  of  destination.     He 
would  give  up  the  question  relative  to  tlie 
period  of  peace  or  war;  but  here  a  tem- 
porary rendezvous  had  been  afforded  them 
and  that  place  of  rendezvous  was  admitted 
to  be  the  most  convenient  place  where  they 
might  act  against  the  enemy.  The  measure 
then  was  precisely  the  same  as  now.    An 
address  was  voted  to  his  m&jesty  and  that 
was  then  thought  suffident.    lue  troops 
having  arrived,  remained  till  the  season 
for  their  departure.    The  mode  that  had 
been  practised  then  to  brin^  the  matter 
immediately  before  the  cognizance  of  par- 
liament,  was  exactly  and  precisely  the 
same  that  had  been  adopted  in  the  last 
instance.     His  majesty,  in  his  speech, 
had  ordered  the  treaties  of  Hesse  Cassel 
and  of  Darmstadt  to  be  laid  before  the 
House.    These  papers  being  laid  on  the 
table,  the  parliament  voted  a  supply  to 
his    majesty    to   enable   his  majesty  to 
maintain   those  troops;   and   this  they< 
did     with    their    eyes    open.    It    had 
been  urged,    that    no    security    could 
exist  in  tlie  country,  if  his  majesty  were 
to  brine  into  the  country  what  troops  be 
pleased,  without  the  previous  consent  of 
parliament ;  but  he  would  observe,  in  op- 
position to  this,  that  his  majesty  had  no 
power  to  maintain  those  troops  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.    The  power 
of  the  purse  was  above  all  other  powers ; 
and  over  that  parliament  had  the  com- 
plete control.      Had  the   hon.    mover 
proved  that  this  was  a  measure  that  was 
against  positive  law?  The  first  authority 
that  had  been  resorted  to  was  the  Bill  of 
Rights.    But  our  ancestors  had  confined 
themselves  to  the  definition  of  the  consti- 
tutional question  then  before  them,  and 
had  not  declared  what  measures  they 
would  have  adopted  under  circumstances 
similar  to  the  present.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
went  only  to  say,  that  no  army  coidd  be 


raised  or  maintained  within  the  kingdom 
in  time  of  peaces  The  next  circumstance 
that  had  been  resorted  to,  was  the  rule 
of  positive  law.  That  Dutch  guards  were 
not  suffered  to  be  maintained  in  time  of 
peace,  was  a  fact.  The  parliament  then 
only  followed  up  the  measure  in  time  of 
peace  in  the  same  manner  that  we  followed 
It  up  now  in  time  of  war.  The  parliament 
had  refused  the  maintenance  of  guards 
and  garrisons,  and  they  voted  that  the 
Dutch  troops  which  made  part  of  the 
guards  and  garrisons,  should  oe  disband- 
ed. The  kmg  was  then  desirous  that  the 
parliament  would  alter  their  decree ;  but 
the  parliament  adhered  to  their  original 
principle.  The  question  then  was,  whe- 
ther tne  king  should  be  guarded  by  Dutdi 
troops  or  by  natural-bom  subjects  r  That 
left  the  Bill  of  Rights  exactly  where  it 
found  it.  The  next  authority  that  had 
been  alluded  to,  was  a  clause  in  the  act 
of  settlement,  and  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  it  cited;  for  what  was  it? 
It  went  only  to  ^ard  against  the  placing 
of  any  oiBces,  civil  or  military,  within  the 
kingdom,  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  He 
thought  the  original  motion  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  the  circumstances  that  gave 
rise  to  it,  and  totally  groundless,  if  a  re- 
ference was  to  be  had  to  the  Journals  upon 
the  table,  and  should  therefore  vote  for 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  never  recollected  a 
question  that  had  given  rise  to  so  much 
extraneous  matter,  or  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  abstract  arguments  as  the  present,  and 
felt  consider^le  difiiculty  in  replying  to 
the  different  observations ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  grave  advice  of  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, on  the  danger  of  agitating  the  ques- 
tioui  he  considered  himself  bound  by  his 
duty  to  his  constituents  to  deliver  his 
sentiments  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  expressed 
his  doubts  on  this  extension  of  the  prero- 
gative, and  wished  that  the  question 
might  not  be  argued ;  but  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  differed  materially 
from  the  learned  gentleman,  and  had  given 
a  decided  opinion  upon  this  point  of  pre- 
rogative. It  was  not  for  him  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, who  persevered  in  his  opinion  on  a 
quesUon  that  had  excited  no  small  share 
of  indignation,  even  among  those  who  co- 
operated with  him  on  other  subjects.  If 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
were  true,  nothing  that  had  been  said  by 
the  most  atrocious  libellers  .of  the  con- 
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stitution  could  be  reprehended  by  admi* 
nistratioD ;  because  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  went  to  prove,  that 
we  had  a  constitution  in  words,  but  not 
in  reality.  But  thank  God,  this  was  not 
true ;  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  what  he  had  advanced. 
Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  attempt  to  jus- 
tify the  landing  of  foreign  troops  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  It  was  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  point  out  the  conse- 
quence that  must  arise  from  such  doc- 
trines, if  adopted,  where  forei^ers,  being 
the  instruments  of  any  misguided  prince 
oriicentious  government,  might  be  turned 
against  the  dearest  rights  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Gfeat  stress  had  been  laid  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  were  not  to  remain 
long  in  the  country ;  but  now  the  House 
was  informed  that  they  were  to  remain  in 
the  kingdom  until  sent  on  foreign  service. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity should  have  been  at  least  introduced 
to  justify  the  measure — a  measuure  which, 
during  the  American  war,  was  declared, 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  be  one 
that  annihilated  Magna  Charta.  If  a  biU 
of  indemnity  had  been  brought  in,  the 
preamble  would  have  run  thusi  as  in 
former  inst^ces ;  "  Whereas  certain 
doubts  have  arisen  <"  but  to  this  cemstitu*- 
tional  phraseology  tlie  minister  was  averse, 
as  he  argued,  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
erown  was  fully  competent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  troops,  agreeably  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  His  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Adair)  haS  observed,  that  it  was  better 
nut  to  argue  the  question  than  for  the  op- 
posers  of  the  motion  to  have  a  decision 
against  them ;  but  to  this  he  never  could 
fiubscribe ;  for  though  left  in  a  minority, 
it  was  his  dutv  to  persevere  in  what  he 
thought  for  the  benefit  of  his  country ; 
and  though  the  House  might  not  take 
care  of  its  honour,  it  did  not  follow  that 
he  should  deal  treacherously  with  his 
owti.  A  bill  of  indemnity  had  been 
offered  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
but  this  he  rejected  with  indienation :  he, 
however,  conceived  it  et^nmy  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  form  a  bill  of  indemnity 
on  one  question,  at  it  might  be  necessary 
to  bring  forward  a  bill  of  attainder  on  an- 
other. But  if  a  bill  of  that  nature  was 
brought  forward,  gentlemen  on  the  other 
Mde  would  thereby  seem  to  confess,  what 
they  were  not  willing  to  admit,  that  the 
pr^ogatives  of  the  sovereign  were  not 
auch  as  they  ^iBbed  to  maiotaiQ,  though 


he  trusted  the  House  would  ever  exercise 
its  dignity,  and  show  them  that  the  king 
was  endowed  with  no  prerogative  thai 
militated  against  the  constitution.— -It  had 
been  said,  that  the  gentlemen  who  sup- 
ported the  motion  had  presumed  on  more 
wisdom  than  their  ancestors;  aithou^ 
the  precedent  of  1737  clearly  bore  them 
out  in  every  argument  they  had  offered. 
It  was  urged,  too,  that  they  had  not 
brought  forward  a  single  new  ai^mest 
on  the  subject  in  debate.  Then,  how  in- 
consistent was  it  to  accuse  them  of  being 
bold  innovators,  and  agitators  of  a  ques- 
tion repeatedly  discussed,  and  which  it 
was  arsued  should  sleep  for  ever.  Mr. 
Fox  ridiculed  the  idea  that  as  the  wnd 
"  war"  was  not  precisely  specified  in  the 
Bill  of  Eights  and  the  word  **  peace"  was 
alone  mentioned,  his  majesty  could,  cod- 
sistently  with  the  constitution,  introduce 
foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom.  This, 
he  said,  was  a  fallacious  argunoent,  repre- 
hensible in  the  extreme,  as  being  a  nxst 
daring  attack  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  whkh 
was  not  to  be  an  enacting,  but  a  declara- 
tory law.«  upon  which  the  House  should, 
pn  all  occasions,  put  the  roost  Hbeial  coo- 
struotion.  Allowing  the  chancellor  of  tbe 
exchequer  ev^ry  argument  that  could 
operate  ip  his  favoiyr  founded  on  the  pre* 
cedents  he  had  adduced,  he  would  ask 
him  what  had  be^n  the  law  anterior  to 
the  passing  of  the  BiU  of  Rights  or  the  act 
of  settlement?  If  the  House  had  been 
guided  by  precedents,  those  acts  never 
would  have  passed,  which  prevented  the 
landii^  or  we  suffering  of  foreign  troops 
to  remain  in  this  kingdom.  He  main- 
tained, that  it  was  monstrous  and  absurd 
to  say,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's definition  of  the  Bill  of  Ri^ts» 
that  the  royal  prerogative  could  be  exer- 
cised to  land  foreign  troops  in  this  coun- 
try in  time  of  war,  or  in  time  of  peace. 
If  this  were  the  case,  how  could  he  re- 
concile to  himself  the  mutiny  bill,  the 
Sreamblc  of  which  was  in  direct  cootra- 
iction  to  the  arguments  adduced  b^  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  ?  Mr.  Fpx  reminded 
gentlemen  of  the  debates  that  had  taken 
place  in  1775,  on  sending  foreign  troops 
to  garrison  Minorca  and  Gibraltar.  With 
wlmt  mdignation  was  the  pieamble  of  a 
bill  of  indemnity  brought  in  by  ministers 
then  received,  because  it  stated  that 
doubts  had  arisen  respecting  the  legality 
of  employing  foreign  troops  in  any  p«t 
of  his  m^eaty's  dominions  withont  the 
CQn0eat  or  parliament !  The  bill  with  this 
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preamble  passed  the  Commons ;  but  when 
It  came  to  the  lords,  it  vras  thought  bet* 
Uit  to  throw  it  out  entirely  ^th^  sufier 
it  to  pass  with  a  doubt  expressed  in  it 
on  a  point  of  such  constitutional  impor- 
tance.   During  the  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject lord  Camdm  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  law  knew  no  distinction 
between  peace  and  war,  with  respect  to 
the  right  of  brioeing  foretgn  troops  into 
this  cmmtiy,  and  mt  it  covdd  be  done  at 
no  time  without  the  previeus  consent  of 
parliament.*  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  to  be 
considered  as  declaring  the  constitution  on 
particular  points  recited  in  it,  which  had 
been  previously  attacked  and  endangered, 
not  as  declaring  the  whole  of  the  constitu- 
tion. In  whatbeoks,  or  tn  what  practice  an< 
ter  ior  tothe  Revolution,  did^entlemen  find 
this  diatinction  between  peaoe  and  war, 
which  they  now  so  much  relied  on?  Tlie 
Dutch  guards  in  the  time  of  William  5d, 
were  not  suffered  to  remam  in  this  king- 
dom by  virtue  o(  the  rayal  prerogative. 
They  were  voted  in  the  army  estimates, 
and  had  therefore  the  sanc^n  of  parlia- 
ment.     Where    could    an   instanee   be 
brought  of  foreign  forces  being  introduced, 
without  the  approbation -of  the  Commons  ? 
In  1745,  it  was  true,   they  were  intro- 
duced ;  but  then  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  and  even  at  a  period  so 
alarming,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the 
minister  did  an  illegal  act,    for  doing 
which  he  was  indemnified  by  the  subse- 
auent  approbation  of  parliament.  In  1775, 
there  was  a  previous  consent  of  the  House, 
and  ^erefore  aU  these  precedento  went 
to  deny  that  any  such  dangerous  pieroga- 
tive  existed  in  the  crown.    An  act  of 
indemnity,    he    confessed,  was  unusual 
where  it  applied  to  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  when  acting  illegally;  bi|t  where  a 
number  of  persons  were  implicated;  for 
instance,  if  these  troops  were  resisted  by 
those  on  whom  they  were  billeted,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  bein|^  an  illegal  force,  a 
circumstance  which  might  lead  to  conse- 
quences the  most  dangerous,  then  a  bill 
of  indenmity  was  necessary  to  avert  the 
evil.     So  ftr  such  a  bill,  in  his  mind, 
would  have  been  a  more  salutary  measure, 
than  the  previous  question.  —  Mr.  Fox 
entreated  gentlemen  to  act  with  great 
caution  on  a  question  as  momentous  as 
ever  arrested  the  attention  of  a  British 
parhament,  and  to  resist,  with  a  manly 
nnnness,  the  strange  and  incoherent  doc- 
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trmes  advanced  by  his  majesty's  miius- 
ters.  It  had  been  asserted,  that  these  fo- 
reign forces  had  been  introduced  hero 
for  the  puipose  of  foreign  service ;  but 
he  oared  not  what  was  the  cause,  where 
the  consequences  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
were  so  fatal.  Subsequent  events  might 
reVeal  the  myst^y.  But  agam  he  would 
wish  to  impress  on  the  House  the  conse- 
quences that  might  attend  this  unwarran* 
table  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  4f  these 
troops  were  to  become  the  instruments  in 
the  nands  of  a  wicked  prince,  or  a  venal 
minister.  The  divine  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  was  language  which  he  did  not 
ncpect  to  have  heard  in  the  course  of  that 
night's  debate.  During  the  arbitriffy 
reign  of  JameSi  it  was  true  that  it  was 
considered  blasphemous  to  attempt  defin- 
ing that  prerogative,  to  which  he  set  no 
bounds ;  but  he  conceived,  at  this  time, 
that  words  more  sintable  to  the  toojpes 
of  British  freemen,  were  those  that  denned 
and  supported  the  divine  rights  of  the 
Commons.  They  were  assured  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  as  an  excuse  for  the 
landing  of  these  troops,  that  they  were 
not  to  remain  long  in  the  country.  But 
this  was  not  the  question.  Would  the 
minister  say,  that  the  introduction  of 
these  troops  was  legal  or  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  ?  Who  weie 
to  tell  an  army  of  Austrians^  Hessians, 
Hanoverians,  Dutch,  that  their  farther 
continuance  in  £ngland  was  contrary  to 
law  ?  He  would  appeal  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  own  good  sense,  whether  it 
would  be  wise  or  prudent  to  neglect  as- 
certaining our  ri^ts,  till  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  army  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries—till the  critical  period  arrived,  when 
the  members  of  that  House  would  be 
questioned  on  their  ingress  and  egress, 
respecting  their  politicfd  sentiments— till 
they  were  surrounded  by  perhaps  S0,000 
usurpers,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  de« 
fendm^  their  liberties,  would  sacrifice 
and  violate  the  few  remains  of  the 
constitution.  Let  gentlemen  recollect 
the  danger  of  an  imperious  military  go- 
vernment—let them  recollect,  that  a 
powerful  army  was  an  engine  of  the  most 
alarmmg  nature — ^let  them  remember,  that 
such  a  weapon  had  more  than  onee  ov^- 
thrown  the  liberties  of  Europe— that  if 
we  yielded  in  the  first  instance,  we  be« 
tmyed  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by 
our  fellow  citizens— that  he  ^o  dared  |»e* 
sent  our  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  remonstrance 
to  an  army  of  foreigners;  would  find  it  a 
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uieleas  piece  of  parchment— and  that  our 
wisest  conduct  would  be  a  steady  adhe- 
rence to  the  maxims  of  our  ancestors, 
who  had  uniformly  resisted,  upon  this 
point,  every  act  or  innovation.  By  pur^ 
suing  a  central^  conduct,  we  shoiud  ha- 
zard the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the 
privileges  of  parliament;  and  ne  entreated 
those  who  heard  him  not  to  desert  either, 
through  private  friendship  or  personal 
interest.  If  there  existed  a  pjurty  in  this 
country,  who  manifested  a  wish  to  lower 
the  monarchical  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  party  would  be  defeated  by  not 
rendering  that  power  odious  bv  a  wicked 
and  dangerous  extension  of  tne  preroga- 
tive of  me  crown.  Let.  the  Commons 
prove  true  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
would  remain  obedient  to  the  Commons. 
We  had  no  invasion  to  fear,  but  an  inva- 
sion of  the  constitution ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, which  was  its  natural  watcnman, 
should  regard  with  a  jealous  eye  any  mea- 
sures calculated  to  d^troy  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  three  estates,  by  an  uncon- 
stitutional extension  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown. 

The  previous  question  being  put,  the 
House  oivided. 


Tellers. 


y£As{f!'-^'«y 


'  Mr.  Plumer 


KU—  i  M"^-  Hyde  East 
^^"  iMr.  York 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative 
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Debate  an  ike  Marquis  of  Lansdaum^s 
Motion  Jbr  Peace  tioith  jPnwice.]  Feb.  17. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said:  —  My 
Lords,  I  assure  ^our  lordships  that  it  is  with 
no  personal  satisfaction  I  nse  to  make  the 
motion  which  I  now  hold  in  mv  hand.  I 
would  have  infinitely  preferred  to  see  it 
come  from  those  whose  information  6n  the 
subject,  and  whose  influence  in  this  House 
would  have  insured  its  success*  I  would 
have  particularly  wished  to  have  seen  it 
in  the  hands  of  ministers,  because  I  am 
anxious  only  for  the  object,  and  have  no 
personal  feeling  to  gratify.  I  have  de- 
ferred it,  in  hopes,  at  least,  that  it  would 
have  been  taken  up  by  some  lord  of  more 
consideration  than  myself;  and  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  seconded  it, 
come  from  what  quarter  it  might.  Happy 
should  I  have  been  to  have  allowed  to 
them  all  the  gratitude  which  it  would 
have  excited  in  the  breasts  of  their  coun- 
try ;  for,  however  high  the  tone  and  Ian* 


guage  of  men  may  be  for  a  momenty  I  aia 
convinced  that  tlie  real  sentimenta  of  the 
kingdom  is  in  fiivour  of  peace.  Seeing, 
my  lords,  the  immense  preparations  that 
are  making  for  a  continuance  of  the  wir, 
seeing  the  volume  of  engagements  iots 
which  we  have  entered  with  famg^ 
powers,  and  the  solemn  dedarations,  tiat 
we  are  daily  making  of  perseverance,  I 
think  it  high  time  that  your  Lordships 
should  deliberate  in  order  just  to  inquire 
into  the  c»ise  and  the  object  of  our  par- 
suit.  I  will  not  detain  yoa  by  any  ani- 
madversion on  the  conduct  of  the  war; 
but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  considefa- 
tion  of  what  is  the  object  of  the  war,  and 
what  are  the  means  by  which  we  hope  to 
accomplish  iti  I  will  not  enkige  ia 
the  shape  of  declamation ;  I  will  not  ad* 
dress  myself  to  your  passions ;  bat  what, 
my  lordb,  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  bur- 
dened nation,  when  they  see  tfairteea 
millions  of  money  voted  oy  their  repie* 
sentatives,  towaras  the  continuance  sf 
this  war,  without  even  a  single  considefa- 
tion  being  taken  of  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  when  they  see  this  done^  on  the 
mere  pretext  of  a  French  nawmhlet! 
Such  IS  the  melancholy  fiau:t ;  tor  tnongh 
ministers  have  already  drawn  this  som 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  all  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  nave  gone,  all 
the  arguments  they  have  used,  aU  the  ex- 
planations they  have  given  to  their  cood- 
S,  are  extracts  from  a  French  pamphlK. 
ey  have,  indeedt  l^id  bundles  of  papers 
upon  the  table,  subsidiary  treaties  with 
foreign  states,  which  may  be  called 
boncb,  judgments,  and  mortgagfs  on  the 
estate  of  every  man  in  this  country ;  but 
without  entering  into  any  examination  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  undertakeoi 
or  the  object  which  is  in  view,  other  thsa 
a  few  comments  on  the  pamphlet  of  M. 
Brissot.  My  Lords,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  not  likeljr  to  think  the  senti- 
mente  of  a  single  individual,  and  thst  m- 
dividual  the  member  of  a  factkm  that 
was  crushed  at  Ihe  time  of  his  wotmg,  a 
good  ground  for  perpetuating  the  horrors 
of  an  unexplained  war.  Toe  frKrtionof 
Brissot  was  overthrown,  as  the  oreseat 
faction  mav  be  overthrown ;  and  innamma- 
tory  pamphlets  by  the  partisans  of  eadi 
successive  faction,  may  furnish  pretexts 
for  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  if  such 
wretched  pretexts  are  to  be  considered 
as  legitimate  grounds  of  war. 

After  two  campaigns,  the  last  of  which 
has  been,  ifi  trutb|  the  most  disastrous. 
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both  in  the  eflbsion  of  blood  and  in  the 
waste  of  treasure,  that  the  modem  world 
has   fluflfered,  it  will  not  be  unworthy  of 
your  lordships  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
and,    before  vou  involve  Europe  in  the 
horrors  of  a  third,  M  inquire  into  the  suc- 
cess  of  the  past,    I  speak  the  heartfelt 
sentiment  of  every  man  of  every  country, 
that    the    campaigns   have  been  as  un- 
fortunate as  to  the  object,  as  they  have 
been   melancholy  in  regard  to  the    sa- 
crifice of  blood  and  treasure.    No  pom* 
pous    declaration  can  reconcile  you  to 
falsehDod.    Our  failure  is  matter  of  his- 
tory.   The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether 
the   innumerable  treaties  that   we  have 
made  are  calculated  to  secure  to  us  the 
rational  hopes  of  success  in  the  campaign 
that  is  to  come.    I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sapring,  that  we  have  no  more  probability 
ot  success  now  than  before.    If  we  are  to 
draw  wisdom  from  the  experience  of  ages, 
your  lordships  will  not  aisdaiii  the.  testi- 
monies that  have  been  borne,  by  the  ablest 
generals  that  the  world  ever  saw,  against 
the  line  of  war  in  which  we  are  involved. 
From  the  illustrious  duke  of  Marlborough 
down  to  general  Lloyd,  the  last  officer  who 
has  written  on  the  subject,  the  opinion  of 
all  the  men  of  great  military  talents  of 
Europe  has  been,  that  an  attempt  to  pene- 
trate France  through  its  garrisoned  fron- 
tiers is  impracticable ;  and  that  it  is  mad- 
ness so  to  attack  it.    Tills  opinion  of  mili- 
tary men  has  been  verified  by  the  fate  of  the 
two  last  campaigns.    Let  us  see  what  was 
the  line  of  tlie  war :  the  first  attack  was 
made  by  the  line  of  Champagne,  the  se- 
cond by^  Lirie,  the  third  by  Strasbourg; 
and  these  three  attacks  have  been  maSe 
under  men  of  the  greatest  military  fame  in 
Europe.     Of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  it 
was  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  pane- 
gyric too  lofty :  his  retreat  had  subjected 
him  to  the  most  cruel  reflections ;  it  is 
attributed  to  his  want  of  management ; 
whereas,  I  can  take  upon  me  to.  say,  on 
the  concurring  evidence  of  every  military 
inan  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  that 
his  retreat  from  Champagne  was  highly 
honourable  to  his  military  talents.    It  was 
the  natural  result  of  an  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  kingdom  of  France ;  and  you 
see  that  the  same  fate  has  followed  the 
two  subsequent  attempts.    Did  Clairfait 
fare  better  at  Lisle  ?    Has  Cobourg  fared 
better?   Has  Wurmser  fered  better?  All 
these  office!  8,  the  highest  in  reputation, 
^1  bred  in  the  best  military  schools  of 
Europe,  have  had  the  same  fortune.«-I 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


forbear  to  go  farther,  for  reasons  that  will 
be  obvious  to  your  lordships;  but  I  might 
pursue  the  question,  without  any  hazard 
of  finding  an  exception  in  any  of  the 
other  attempts  that  have  been  made  by 
other  commanders ;  and  we  are  now  be- 
ginning  a  third  campaign  afiter  this  melan- 
choly  experience.  But  it  seems  a  new 
officer,  of  middle  rank,  has  formed  a  new 
plan,  upon  which  all  the  cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope rest  their  hopes,  and  upon  which  we 
are  again  to  hazard  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  My  lords,  I  will  not  afiect  to 
dispute  with  the  cabinets  of  Europe  on 
the  question  of  the  new  project  suggested 
by  this  distinguished  officer  (Mack),  in 
whom  they  affect  to  have  such  confidence. 
Genius  is  undoubtedly  not  confined  to  any 
rank ;  and  I  have  found  many  instances  of 
the  high  and  meritorious  services  per- 
formed by  officers  of  the  middle  ranks. 
It  certainly,  however,  is  a  received  opinion 
that  the  proper  sphere  of  their  service  is  in 
operations,  subservient  to  the  main  design, 
wnere  vigour  and  rapidity  of  execution  are 
required*  AH  the  received  doctrines  of 
the  military  school  assign  to  long  experi- 
ence the  province  of  design.  It  is  not 
certainly  a  novel  thing  to  find  in  the  mili- 
tary profession,  as  we  find  in  every  other 
profession,  men  of  such  zeal  and  warmth, 
as  to  form  the  most  sanguine  plans,  to 
undertake  the  most  improbable  adven- 
tures. I  am  not,  therefore,  so  much  asto- 
nished that  we  should  find  an  officer  sug- 
gesting a  new  plan,  as  I  am  to  see  the 
credulous  avidity  with  which  it  is  em- 
braced. It  is  surely  of  consequence  to 
your  lordships,  to  look  back  to  the  only 
rational  ground  upon  which  any  estimate 
of  success  can  be  made — the  experience 
that  we  have  had  already.  We  are  told 
that  Flanders  has  been  saved ;  let  us  in- 
quire into  the  fact :  Flanders  was  lost  by 
one  battle,  and  regained  by  another.  If 
this  experience  is  good  for  any  thing,  it 
ought  to  teach  you  that  the  fate  of  Flan- 
ders depends  upon  a  single  battle,  and 
that  it  may  be  lost  by  the  next  which  shall 
happen.  A  little  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  last  campaign  would  also  show  you, 
that  the  loss  of  Flanders  to  the  French 
was  the  result  of  the  animosities  of  private 
faction,  which  first  gave  to  Dumourier  tlie 
ascendant  over  one  of  the  parties,  and  sub- 
jected him  to  the  triumph  of  anoUier.  To 
the  animosities  of  these  factions  may  be 
attributed  their  failure  by  the  defection  of 
Dumourier.  But  the  result  of  these  ani- 
mosities has  at  length  given  to  the  govern- 
[4U] 
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nient  of  France  more  formidable  power 
than  ever  was  possessed  by  any  state ;  and 
you  ought  to  look  at  the  consequences 
which  are  likely  to  follow  from  your  kee]^ 
ing  up  in  France  that  enthusiasm  of  spi* 
rf t  ana  energy  of  execution  which  they  at 
present  display.  You  will  run  the  hazard 
of  establishing  in  the  centre  of  Europe  a 
military  republic ;  you  will  cherish  and 
confirm  a  spirit,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  Eurdpe  afterwards  to  extinguish.  Yon 
will  give  a  new  turn  to  their  thoughts,  a 
new  pursuit,  a  new  genius,  a  new  charac- 
ter to  the  people.  Lord  Bolingbroke  says, 
that  all  the  Spanish  statesmen  with  whom 
he  conversed  said  of  Philip,  that  they 
would  have  been  able  to  have  made  him  a 
good  Spaniard  but  for  the  provocation 
which  he  met  with,  and  which  confirmed 
him  French.  Thus,  if  we  persevere  to 
goad,  to  attack,  and  to  hunt  the  French, 
we  should  only  confirm  a  military  repub- 
lic in  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  And  do 
not  let  us  proudly  conceive,  tnat  our  com- 
bination will  make  us  formidable,  because 
it  is  opposed  to  a  single  people ;  when  we 
sharpen  talents  by  irascibihty,  when  we 
inflame  the  natural  energies  of  the  soul, 
when  we  call  forth  and  rouse  evenr  fa- 
culty of  nature,  while  every  individuafman 
becomes  a  ^d,  the  consequences  are  not 
to  be  calculated  by  the  arithmetic  of  com- 
mon events.  And  such  has  ever  been  the 
experience  of  ages.  Great  moments  have 
always  produced  great  men,  and  great  ac- 
tions. The  time  of  conflict  is  the  time  in 
which  nature  seems  to  delieht  in  her 
grandest  productions.  From  ttie  Grecian 
republics,  down  even  to  our  modem  his* 
tory,  the  most  resplendent  powers  of 
man  have  been  shown  in  the  times  of  the 
greatest  danger.  The  present,  therefore, 
IS  a  school  for  Frenchmen ;  every  youth 
devotes  himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  thus  actively  engaged  on  the  grand 
scene,  all  the  powers  of  his  soid  take  a 
warlike  direction ;  it  becomes  a  fashion, 
and  the  whole  of  the  rising  generation  are 
educated  in  the  military  art;  not,  my 
lords,  as  our  youth  are  educated  to  the 
military  art,  as  one  onlpr  of  the  professions 
in  which  they  may  rise  to  eminence  or 
distinction,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  war 
enters  into  the  heart  only  fVom  the  enthu- 
siasm of  liberty ;  and  the  whole  country 
is  taiisht  to  feel  that  their  only  occupa* 
tion,  their  only  passion,  ought  to  be  arms, 
because  their  only  good,  their  only  bless- 
ing, is  independence. 
Such  18  the  war  in  which  we  are  en- 


and  in  which  England  has  taiceo 
the  lead;  and  has  become,  if  I  may  make 
use  of  the  common  expression,  the  eat*s 
paw  of  Europe ;  and  such  are  the  effects 
which  our  c(Hifeder8cy  is  to  prodnce.  I 
wish  therefore,  my  lords,  to  draw  jcm 
consideration  to  the  point  of  hooour,  of 
policy,  of  prudence ;  and  to  demand  of 
you  as  reasonable  men,  and  as  English* 
men,  whether  you  ought  to  perserere  in 
such  a  war  i  whether,  upon  tLe  priocipb 
which  are  avowed,    you  ought  to  we- 
eeed  ?  and  whether  by  the  treaties  which 
you  have  made,  you  are  likely  to  do  loi 
But  above  all,  I  wish  you  to  inquire,  tf 
Englishmen,  whether  the  war  is  not  llkdy 
to  produce  consequences  fearful  to  Eeg- 
land  fearful  to  Europe,  fearful  to  the  fi- 
berty  of  mankind  i  And  our  fint  inquirjF 
must  be,  what  are  the  treaties  and  alh- 
ances  upon  which  we  place  oar  hopei?  1 
shall  run  over  them  with  rapidity,  m  I 
think  it  only  necessary  to  point  oat  sooe 
of  their  leading  features,  and  to  show  joa 
how  little  rational  confidence  ougbt  to  k 
placed  in  them.    First,  as  to  Spain,  vbo 
will  ensure  to  us,  even  for  a  single  can- 
paign,    the  continuance  of  our  Spnisli 
alliance?  It  is  obvious  that  year  views  or 
the  West  India  islands  of  France  throw 
BoBxn  upon  your  mercy.    All  the  object 
or  your  rivaf  interests ;  all  thatcontralMBd 
trade,  which  it  has  been  so  mucfa  jour 
object  to  encourage  to  her  discontent,  aO 
the  points  that  have  so  long  been  at  issue 
between  you,  fall  at  once  to  the  ground, 
and  you  gain  the  complete  ascendant;  lo 
as  even  to  demolish  the  foundations  of 
her  power.     Do  you  flatter  yourselwi 
that  Spain  is  blind  to  aU  this?  Do  joo 
believe  that  she  will  tamely  see  you  g«n 
the  possession  of  islands  that  must  dete^ 
mine  her  fate?  My  lords,  you  oust  not 
trust  to  so  unreasondl>le  a  hone;  Spaj 
cannot  have  forsaken  so  comnlctdf  ** 
unifbrm  system,    I  have  the  wg'^^  J[f 
pect  for  the  Spanish  character;  »<^ 
ntanlVy  candid,  and  open :  the  Spf*J 
is  a  dignified  character,  but  thc|ei»M^ 
itft  government  is  suspicious;  ana*i*«^ 
descending  to  inquire  into  circuB«W"ti 
that  have  recently  happened  at  Tw^ 
without  demanding  whether  '"^^'^ 
signs  of  uneasiness  were  not  inamfestWj 
when  they  saw  a  ship  of  llOgunj^*?^ 
away  by  the  English,  which  they  tbou^J 
belonged  in  preference  to  them,  aj  tw 
natural  guan£ans  of  Louis  l7th,  m^ 
Kttle  satisfaction  they  found  in  the  ftjn^ 
pretext,  that  th^Frendt  chose  rather  w 
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be  under  the  Engliih  protection  than 
theirsi  t  will  gimply  demand  whether  we 
can  entertain  any  substantial  confidence 
in  this  alliance?— As  to  our  next  ally, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  no  political  relations  which  can 
interest  him  to  the  continuance  of  this 
war :  all  his  real  relations  must  lead  him 
the  other  way :  as  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
manic alliance  it  must  ever  be  his  policy 
to  resist  the  aggrandisement  of  the  nouse 
of  Austria.  That  Germanic  alliance, 
upon  which  the  liberties  of  Europe  de- 
pend, seems  for  the  moment  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  this  project  against  France;  and 
be  b  now  allied  with  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria to  accomplish  an  object  which  must 
ruin  the  very  object  of  the  Germanic 
league.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  ca- 
binet of  Vienna  has  changed  its  object, 
and  that  Europe  has  no  longer  any  thine 
to  dread  from  its  unbounded  ambition? 
No  such  thinff.  Your  lordships  all  know 
the  memorable  expression  of  tne  late  king 
of  Prussia,  *'  I  have  seen  the  Austrian 

fenerals  make  faults,  but  the  cabinet  of 
lenna  never  makes  a  fault."  That  cabi- 
net has  been  distinguished,  not  merely  by 
its  systefoatic  ambition,  but  bv  its  inces- 
santi  uninterrupted  ability  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  horrid  designs.  In  no  moment 
has  it  ever  changed ;  in  no  moment  has  it 
ever  abated  from  its  course;  and  this 
power,  so  restless,  so  hostile  to  every 
other  government^  which  so  recently 
l^ottedi  and  was  so  near  obtaining  the 
naughty  object  of  the  change  of  Bavaria, 
by  which  alone  the  liberties  of  Europe 
would  have  been  demolished,  we  now  see 
in  a(i  unnatural  alliance  with  that  very 
bodv  who  are  to  prevent  its  designs.  Can 
we  believe  tliat  a  thing  so  monstrous  will 
continue ;  or  that  the  independent  states 
of  Germany  can  long  be  kept  so  stupidly 
];»lind  to  their  permanent  interests  as  to 
aid  find  abet  the  court  of  Vienna  in  the 
present  war  ?  Our  next  great  ally  is  Bus- 
aia,  the  Colossus  of  Europe :  I  call  the 
empress  of  Russia  the  Colossus  of  Eu- 
jropC)  for  the  best  reasons ;  since,  by  her 
Timorous  and  persevering  policy,  she  has 
raised  herself  to  an  enormous  magnitude 
of  power.  The  good  sense  of  the  British 
l^ation  recently  saved  us  from  a  profitless 
and  impracticable  war;  while,  by  the 
shameful  dereliction  of  all  system,  by  an 
unpardonable  countenance  of  her  ambi- 
tioDi  they  have  suffered  her  to  take  pos- 
aewioo  of  a}l  the  west  of  Poland,  so  as  to 
la^ke  the  rock  of  Ockzakow,  of  ili^elf  of 


no  value,  really  an  ianportant  addition  to 
her  strength ;  and  thus  has  she  been  able 
to  lay  the  seeds  of  power,  the  future  pro- 
duce of  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
calculate.  As  to  her  alliance,  we  may 
reason  from  her  past  conduct  what  will 
be  her  future  ;  it  is  her  invariable  policy 
to  embroil  the  southern  powers  of  Eu« 
rope,  in  order  to  exhaust  them.  We 
have  constantly  experienced  this  disposi- 
tion ;  she  endeavoured  to  interfere  as  a 
mediatrix  in  the  ^eace  of  1782,  onl^  with 
a  design  of  throwing  obstructions  m  the 
wa^,  and  of  retarding  the  event.    It  re- 

auired  address  to  resist  her  efforts ;  ancT 
ie  was  displeased  at  not  being  permitted 
to  use  her  good  offices  to  embroil  us. 
Such  has  been  her  craft  in  the  present 
war,  instead  of  sending  troops  to  aid  the 
confederacy,  she  has  been  building  for- 
tresses, that  as  soon  as  she  sees  her  rivals 
properly  exhausted,  she  may  be  able  to 
attack  her  devoted  victim  the  Turk.  My 
lords,  it  is  a  serious  consideration  that 
you  are  thus  assisting  her  project,  and 
countenancing  the  plan  of  exhausting  the 
finances  of  every  state  in  Europe,  so  as 
to  prepare  them  for  the  ^pneral  overthrow 
which  she  meditates  against  them.  I  caa 
speak  upon  the  most  authentic  infonna- 
tiouy  that  of  merchants  who  have  recently 
come  from  the  keenest  and  most  obser* 
vant  mercantile  country  in  Europe,  tliat 
the  resources  of  the  empress,  in  men  aod 
money,  are  inexhaustible,  and  that  they 
po  beyond  the  calculation  of  all  men  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  founda- 
tions of  her  power. — Our  next  ally  to  be 
considered  is  Holland :  Holland,  that  was 
dragged  into  the  confederacy  by  us  against 
her  own  better  iudgment ;  Holland,  that 
has  been  made  the  cat's  paw  of  the  cat's 
paw.  What  aid  are  we  likelv  to  obtain 
from  the  Dutch  ?  Though  so  formidable  a 
maritime  power,  have  they  sent  a  single 
ship  to  sea  ?  As  to  their  army,  1  forbear 
to  speak.  If  it  be  true  that  thev  displayed 
any  backwardness,  it  only  exhibits  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  difierence  that  there  is 
in  the  conduct  of  men,  when  engaged  in 
defence  of  their  own  liberties,  and  when 
drawn  in  to  fight  asainst  others.— There 
is  another  ally,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  from 
whom  certainljT  much  cannot  be  expected. 
As  to  the  susfMcion  which  some  now  or 
other  has  gone  abroad,  that  it  would  be 
his  inclination  to  continue  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  the  subsidy  that  we  give  him» 
it  is  an  aspersion  to  which  I  cannot  give 
credit*    The  king  of  jSardinia  I  bdieve  to 
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be  an  honest  man;  but  he  is  weak  and 
exhausted :  he  cannot  do  us  service.  It 
was  always  an  opinion,  that,-  though  he 
might  be  a  small  check  upon  France,  and 
might  foe  usefully  employed  in  the  way  of 
diversion,  just  as  the  French  may  hold 
out  the  terror  of  an  invasion  to  us,  he 
could  never  cross  the  Var  to  any  good 
purpose.  I  remember  this  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Grenville,  and  it  has  been 
uniformly  proved  by  experience. 

Such,  my  lords^  are  the  alliances  of 
England  !  And  upon  this  heterogeneous 
confederacy  do  we  rely  for  success  in  this 
war !  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  thev  can 
keep  together  ?  Is  it  to  be  believecl  that 
an  object  that  has  never  been  defined,  in 
which  no  two  of  them  agree,  nay,  which 
is  stated  to  be  diametrically  opposite,  as 
often  as  they  try  to  define  it,  shall  yet 
perform  the  miracle  of  keeping  down  all 
their  old  animosities,  stifling  their  jealou- 
sies, reconciling  their  differences,  smooth- 
ing their  mutual  asperities,  and  resolvins 
them  all  into  a  mass  of  formidable  and 
perfect  union?  If  you  can  rationally  be- 
Jieve  that  this  miracle  will  be  performed 
you  may  attach  hopes  to  any  scheme  that 
may  be  presented  to  you  for  the  farther 
progress  of  the  war.  1  confess,  it  does 
not  enter  into  my  imagination  that  the 
league  can  endure  to  any  good  purpose, 
but  that  it  will  soon  be  found  that  the 
aytful  ambition  of  two  of  the  courts 
mountains  it  only  until  their  rivals  are  ex- 
hausted. In  the  mean  time  it  is  manifest, 
that  none  of  them  have  money,  except 
only  that  power  that  has  taken  care  to 
•give  you  no  other  aid  than  promises,  and 
that  the  whole  burden  has  fallen  and  is  to 
fall  upon  the  people  of  England. — Our  next 
point  is  to  look  at  our  conduct  to  neutral 
powers ;  and  here,  my  lords,  I  must  lay 
It  down  as  a  political  maxim,  that  what- 
ever system  a  nation  may  adopt  for  itself, 
however  profuse  it  may  be  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, no  nation  has  a  right  to  dictate  a 
system  to  another,  lliere  is  no  country 
in  Europe  that  ou^ht  more  religiously  to 
act  upon  this  principle  than  England, 
since  there  is  no  country  that  could  be 
more  endangered  by  the  violation  of  this 
right.  I  fear  that  we  have  lost  by  our 
conduct  towards  neutral  nations  some- 
thing more  valuable  even  than  our  blood  ; 
we  have  lost  our  honour.  Every  other 
loss  we  might  have  borne,  we  might 
iave  retrieved ;  but  the  latest  posterity 
will  pass  judgment  upon  us  in  respect  to 
the   outrages  that  wq  have   Committed 


upon  neutral  powers.    I  will  read  to  joor 
lordships  a  few  extracts  from  the  diploma- 
tic correspondepce  of  the  present  nr; 
I  will  not  detain  yoa  long,  for  1  shall  ooh 
read  to  you  the  harsh  words,  the  pobtei 
cannon  which  you  have  used  against  iml^ 
pendent  states,  merely  because  they  veR 
weak  and  you  were  outrageous.    Heretbe 
noble  marquis  w«[it  succinctly  into  a  re- 
capitulation of  the    correspondence  that 
passed  between  lord  Hervey  and  the  cesrt 
of  Florence,  and  of  our  other  ministen 
with  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland)  aid 
America.    On  the   22nd  of  Ma^,  M 
Hervey  sent  his  first  note  intimating  tbe 
arrival  of  a  Spanish  and  English  sqosdntt 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  he  receivwiforsih 
swer  from  the  minister  of  the  Grand  Dub 
a  respectful  declaration,  that  hig  rojal 
highness  was  determined  to  roaiotaiii  s 
strict  neutrality.     To   this  lord  Heney 
made  a  reply,  expressive  of  his  astoniA- 
ment,  but  declaring  that  he  wouid  nuk 
known   the  answer  to  the    court  of  St. 
James's.     Yet,  to  prove  that  he  had  re- 
ceived his  instructions,  and  that  thisyoiM 
lord  did  not  act  from  himself,  heforthmtik 
dispatched  a  circular  letter  to  alltheotiier 
ministers  in  Italy,  makine  known  this  de- 
claration of  the  grand  diuce,  and  conTey- 
ing  it  in  terms  harsh  and  insulting.   After 
this,  on  the  8th  of  October,  he  presented 
a  memorial,    in  which  he  peremptonfjr 
called  upon  his  royal  highness  to  ckm 
the  Frendi  minister  wi^in  tweheboon, 
or  lord  Hood  would  bombard  Leghorn. 
Such  was  our  conduct  to  the  brother  of 
the  Emperor,  our  ally  ;  such  was  our  out- 
rage to  an  independent  state,  as  dirtant 
from  every  principle   of  policy  as  it  *^ 
from  decency,  and  from  the  lair  of  m- 
tions.    One  would  think  that  a  short  re- 
collection of  the  late  quick  euccessm^ 
monarchs  in  the  house  of  Austria  mjp* 
have  taught  ministers  the  wisdom  of  f»- 
bearance  from  so  gross  an  insult.   1  >*• 
lieve  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  obig|- 
tions  conferred  on  princes  are  usoaliy**- 
gotten,  but  that  insults  and  iniuriesn^er 
are.    It  is  well  known  thatUJeJaici^ 
of  Spain  never  forjB^t,  nor  for^ve  tw 
bombardment  of  Naples.    And  it  was » 
opposite  in  national,  as  it  was  ^^.^\ 
policy ;  for  never  was  there  any  ^ftr 
any.  treaty  more  beneficial  to  England,  tatf 
that  in  the  treaty  of  Worms,  ^edanflg 
Leghorn  a  free  port.    Our  attWDptM" 
Sweden,     Denmark,     and    ^'"^^tJJ 
were  of  the  same  nature.    ^"^J^'lit 
that  tiiere  was  no  system  otl^r  tto  w 
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>f  determined  outrage,  in  all  our  attiacks 
re  made  use  of  difierent  pretences. — He 
^raised  the  answer  of  M.  de  Bernstorf, 
ninister  of  Denmark,  as  one  of  the  finest 
ssays  on  the  rights  of  independent  states 
hat  he  ever  saw;  he  recommended  it  to 
cudents  in  politics  as  a  lesson ;  and  he 
poke  with  equal,  if  not  higher,  praise  of 
he  wisdom,  moderation,  and  temper  dis- 
mayed by  the  canton  of  Berne. '  If  all 
he  world  were  inundated  with  folly,  wis- 
lom  would  retire  and  take  shelter  in  the 
canton  of  Berne;— But  our  treatment  of 
ill  other  neutral  powers  was  nothing  in 
comparison  with  tnat  which  we  had  shown 
owards  America ;  our  sister  people  ;  our 
latural  child ;  our  friend,  who  spoke  our 
anguage,  tied  to  us  by  every  afection : 
>ur  conduct  to  America  had  been  marked 
vith  more  than  common  outrage,  he  was 
vas  afraid  with  blackness  of  puilt,  that  he 
ilmost  shuddered  to  examine.  He  did 
lot  speak  merely  of  the  order  of  the  6th 
)f  November,  an  order  made  without  con- 
sulting the  American  merchants;  but  by 
nrhat  subtlety  had  it  happened  that  the 
Algerines  have  been  made  to  declare 
igainst  the  Americans?  Was  there  no 
mspicion  that  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
called  **  the  arms  which  God  and  nature 
had  put  into  our  hands,"  had  been  let 
loose  upon  the  states  ?  He  had  no  doubt 
but  to  these  questions  ministers  would  be 
provided  with  ready  diplomatic  answers. 
But  it  was  for  the  consideration  of  their 
lordships,  and  of  every  generous  mind  in 
the  kingdom,  to  express,  in  time  to  pre- 
vent consequences,  their  abhorrence  at 
the  very  idea  of  such  a  system.  No 
power  on  earth  could  display  more  true 
wisdom,  mere  dignified  moderation,  than 
had  Mr.  WaiBhington  and  the  government 
of  America.  He  opposed  himself  to  the 
madness  of  the  moment,  and  secured  to 
the  people  of  America  the  blessings  of 
peace,  in  spite  of  themselves.  What  is 
the  consequence?  The  reflexion  has 
proved  to  them  the  wisdom  of  their  go- 
vernment, which  has  collected  strength 
and  stabtlitv  by  the  measure. 

Thus,  whether  we  looked  to  our  confe- 
deracy on  the  one  hand^  or  to  the  neutral 
powers  that  we  had  irritated  on  the  other, 
ne  saw  nothing  very  promising  in  our  fu- 
ture prospects.  The  confederacy,  as  he 
had  said,  was  almost  utterly  destitute  of 
raoney.  Holland  itself  was  low  in  credit. 
A  lottery  by  which  they  hoped  to  borrow 
a  sum  of  money  at  five  per  cent,  had  failed, 
though  almost  all  their  debt  bore  only 


two  and  a  half.  Spain  had  issued  16  mil- 
lions of  rix  dollars  in  paper  money  and 
the  exchange  had  lowered  20  per  cent. 
On  the  exchange  of  Amsterdam  there 
were  blank  certificates  in  circulation  from 
every  one  of  the  powers  at  war.  Not  a 
guinea  was  advanced  upon  any  of  them, 
except  perhaps  Russia.  Great  Britain 
alone  was  to  be  the  paymaster,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  funds  for  alL  Were  we  to  look 
forward  to  a  miserable  West-India  island 
or  two  as  an  indemnity  ?  He  reprobated 
the  idea.  When  America  was  ours,  the 
West-India  islands  were  valuable;  but 
things  had  now  taken  a  very  different 
course,  and  he  was  much  mistaken  if  we 
should  have  reason  to  boast  of  our  posses- 
sions in  the  West- Indies  as  valuable.  It 
is  well  known  that  Jamaica  had  been 
forced  to  open  her  ports  to  America  in 
order  to  procure  a  supply  of  stores ;  and 
when  we  talked  of  indemnity  for  the 
French  West-India  islands,  it  behoved  us 
to  look  to  the  measures  which  they  would 
naturally  adopt.  Our  possession  of  a 
part  of  St.  Domingo  had  already  given 
rise  to  a  long  edict  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  in  which  they  re- 
solved to  give  freedom  and  arms  to  the 
blacks,  as  a  means  of  war.  Would  not 
this  be  contagious?  and  was  it  not  likely 
that  we  should  soon  feel  the  West-India 
islands  a  burthen  on  Great  Britain,  when 
they  might  find  the  monopoly  of  our  mar- 
ket of  advantage  to  them,  but  when  it 
would  be  a  serious  detriment  to  us? 
Let  us  not  then  pursue  the  idiea  of  this 
pitiful  indemnity  to  our  own  ruin.  The 
stagnation  of  our  domestic  industry  and 
of  our  national  capital,  for  only  one  year, 
was  worth  more  than  the  fee  simple  01  any 
of  their  islands,  in  point  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  empire.  The  French  looked 
upon  us  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  confe- 
deracy, as  its  soul  and  head ;  all  their  ef- 
forts were  therefore  directed  against  us : 
they  had  turned  themselves  to  their  ma- 
rine, and  we  all  knew,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  what  they  had  done  in  that  way  in 
the  time  of  Louis  Mth  what  great  things 
they  were  capable  of  achieving.  And  what 
was  the  object  that  we  had  m  view  in  all 
this  ?  Had  it  ever  yet  been  defined  ?  To 
show  that  all  the  declarations  that  had 
been  issued  by  the  allies  differed  firom  one 
another,  the  noble  marouis  took  a  short 
view  of  all  of  them  as  tney  had  succes- 
sively appeared.  Is  then,  said  he,  the 
restoration  of  the  old  government  of 
France;  the  object  of  the  war  i    If  it  be, 
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how  can  the  old  government  be  defined? 
It  was  a  worn-out  government,  and, 
though  I  have  often  conversed  with  en- 
lightened Frenchmen  on  the  subject,  I 
never  coold  procure  a  definition  of  what 
the  old  govemmmxt  was.  I  remember  a 
speech  of  the  late  lord  Chatham  to  me 


when  I  was  a  joung  man.  He  asked  me, 
on  my  return  from  France,  about  the  si- 
situation  of  that  country,  and  he  made 
use  of  these  words,  <<  When  I  was  myself 
at  Dijon,  I  saw  an  order  stuck  up  on  the 
part  of  the  king ;  turning  the  comer  of 
the  street,  I  saw  another  order  on  the 
part  of  Uie  parliament,  forbidding  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king's  order.  From  that 
moment  I  was  sure  that  the  French  go- 
vernment could  not  last.'*  When  we  had 
possession  of  Toulon  we  had  indeed  a  fine 
opportunity  of  creating  a  powerful  inte- 
rest in  France  in  our  favour.  The  old  go* 
vemment  of  Toulon  was  founded  on  de- 
mocratical  principles.  It  contained  a 
third  estate.  If  you  had  given  the  Tou- 
lonese  this  form  of  government,  you 
would  have  attached  them  to  you  instead 
of  alienating  their  minds  by  a  mode  of 
conduct  so  replete  with  contradictions, 
that  they  could  not  rely  upon  any  of  the 
promises  that,  were  held  out  to  them, 
whether,  therefore,  it  was  the  old  go- 
vernment, or  what  it  was  we  had  in  view, 
it  was  impossible  to  conjecture ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  unworthy  tlieir 
consideration  to  endeavour  if  possible  to 
make  out  and  explain  to  the  world  a  spe- 
cific end  that  we  had  in  view.  Even  the 
best  advocates  for  aristocracy  were  of 
this  opinion.  Mallet  du  Pan,  one  of  the 
most  forcible  writers  against  the  French, 
has  not  hesitated  to  say,  thai^  by  not  hav- 
ing a  dear  specific  object  in  view,  all 
hope  of  conquest  is  demolished.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  this  writer ;  and  without 
suggesting  terms  to  the  executive  power, 
this  country  should  hold  forth  a  liberal 
and  generous  conduct  to  France,  the 
same  sort  of  generosity  which  France 
showed  to  England,  dunng  the  civil  wars 
of  Henry  Sd,  and  which  Hume  so  finely 
describes,  ought  to  be  an  example  to  us 
in  the  [Hresent  momenL  Hume,  speaking 
of  Louis  9th  during  the  dreaidful  civu 
wars  that  ravaged  England  under  Henry 
Sd  says,  <'  Whenever  this  prince  inter- 
posed in  English  afEurs,  it  was  always 
with  an  intention  of  composing  the  diffiar- 
ence  between  the  king  and  his  nobility ; 
fee  recommended  to  both  parties  every 
peaceable  aad  reconciling  measure ;  md 


he  used  his  authority  with  the  ear)  of 
Leicester  his  native  subject,  to  bcDdhui 
to  a  comi>liance  with  Hemy.  He  maiie 
a  treaty  with  England  at  a  time  when  tke 
distractions  of  t£it  kingdom  vrere  at  tk 
greatest  height,  and  when  the  king's  sa* 
Uiority  was  totally  annihilated ;  and  tk 
terms  which  he  granted  misht,  even  io  a 
more  |N*osperous  state  of  ueir  aSam,  be 
deemed  reasonable  and  advantageeos  to 
the  English.  He  yielded  up  aonie  teni- 
tones  which  had  been  conqoered  fion 
Poictou  aad  Guieane;  he  enaured  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  laUer  pro- 
vince to  Henry ;  he  agreed  to  pay  thst 
prince  a  large  sum  of  money ;  aad  be 
only  required  that  the  king  stioald,  in  le- 
turn,  make  a  final'  cession  of  Normandr. 
and  the  other  provinces,  which  he  com 
never  entertain  any  hopes  of  raooverim 
by  force  of  arms.  This  cession  was  rati- 
fied by  Henry,  by  his  two  sooa  aad  tw« 
daughters,  aira  by  the  long  of  the  Robisbb» 
and  his  three  sons.  Leicester  alone^  either 
moved  b^  a  vain  arr<^;ance,  or  desirosf 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Ki^igh  po- 
pulace, protested  against  the  deed,  sad 
msisted  on  the  right,  however  distaat, 
which  mi^t  accrue  to  his  cooaort*  Louis 
saw  in  this  obstinacy,  the  unbounded  am- 
bition of  the  man ;  and  as  the  barons  ia* 
sisted  that  the  money  due  by  treaty 
should  be  at  their  disposal,  not  at  Hea* 
ry's,  he  also  saw,  and  probably  with  re- 
gret, the  low  condition  to  which  thit 
monarch,  who  had  more  arred  from  weak- 
ness than  from  any  bad  intentaona,  was 
reduced  by  the  turbulence  of  hb  ova 
subjects." 

I  am  confident,  said  the  noble  aaarqoif, 
t  that  if  he  were  to  show  the  same  senti- 
ment of  kindness  and  generoeitj,  if  «e 
were  to  manifest  a  desire  of  peace;,  thev 
would  do  more  than  meet  us  half  way'; 
they  have  always  been  against  the  war 
withEnglttid.  I  am  not  the  dupe  of  all  the 
silly  pretexts  that  have  been  held  not  for 
our  plunging  into  the  war.  It  is  aat  the 
violent  speeches  and  tlie  inflammatory  ha- 
rangues that  happen  either  in  their  con- 
vendoa  or  in  our  parliament,  that  Ave  me 
any  true  notion  of  the  genenu  senti- 
ment of  either  country.  Violent  apeechf^ 
in  one  assembly  wiU  naturally  produce 
violeiit  speeches  in  aaother.  When  we 
talk  of  dem^tshiqg  their  aaarohv,  tbejr 
will  call  cur's  tyranny;  and  by  the 
miserable  invectivea  bftsdied  from  ooe 
side  to  die  other,  nuiy  the  ten^iefs  of 
the  people  Oft  both  sides  be  iorilalad  with- 
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>ut  cause,  and  without  object.  Let  all 
his  be  avoided ;  it  can  produce  no  good. 
Vhat  the  terms  of  the  peace  ought  to  be, 
do  not  mean  to  sug^st,  but  I  am  confi- 
lent  that  in  great  aftairs  there  should  be  no 
nediuro.  An  indemnification  I  should  sup* 
\ose  would  not  be  insisted  upon ;  for  we 
an  have  no  wish  of  accepting  gold  from 
^rance;  and  what  indemnification  can  a 
ew  worn-out  islands  be  to  us  ?  Besides, 
is  America  has  guaranteed  the  posses- 
ion of  the  French  West»India  islands, 
rill  she  quietly  permit  you  to  seize 
hem  ?  If  we  do  not  mean  extermination, 
re  ought  to  be  generous.  One  of  the 
iblest  political  writers  that  ever  lived  says, 
hat  between  the  one  and  the  other  of 
hese  objects,  there  should  be  no  dispute, 
^et  us  not  then  cabal  about  an  island, 
t  is  not  the  trash  of  an  indemnity  that 
re  ought  to  pursue;  it  is  to  conciliate 
he  minds  of  the  people  of  France,  and  to 
estore  peace  to  mankind.  We  see,  what 
ndeed  history  might  have  told  us,  #tth* 
)Ut  this  fatal  experience,  that  God  has 
nade  such  a  difference  between  offensive 
rnd  defensive  war,  that  the  same  creature 
icting  in  different  situations,  changes  his 
Miture.  These  very  FVench  whom  we 
kave  found  so  formidable  when  attacked, 
h*oop  and  sicken  when  they  come  in  their 
;ums  to  be  the  assailants.  We  have  no- 
:hing  to  apprehend  therefore  from  their 
sxtemal  hostility.  Whenever  they  have 
some  across  tHe  Rhine,  vou  see  how 
feeble  they  have  become.  Nor  does  the 
lentiment  of  the  nation  countenance 
them  in  foreign  attacks ;  no  part  of  the 
prar  created  such  murmurs  at  Paris  as  the 
liege  of  Majence.  These  considerations, 
my  lords,  I  trust  will  induce  you  to  give 
&  deliberate  attention  to  the  object  of  this 
*^r.  I  have  endeavoured  to  compress 
them  into  the  proposition  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  and  to  which,  whatever 
weight  it  may  have  with  you  to-day,  I 
«n  persuadea  that  you  will  by-and-by 
recur,  as  a  measure  not  altogether  unde- 
serving of  your  serious  regard.  I  there- 
fore move  your  lordships— 

"  That  an  humble  Aadress  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  torepresent  to  his  majesty 
that  the  events  of  the  last  campaign 
have  demonstrated  the  extreme  improba- 
bility of  conquering  France,  even  under 
the  singular  circumstance  of  a  'gene- 
Jjl  confederac]r  formed  against  her;— 
That  the  duration  of  an  extensive  confe- 
deracy, necessarily  slow  and  ill-combined 
to  its  operations,  is  not  to  be  depended 


on  from  day  today,andlbrmed,as  the  pre- 
sent is,  with  powers,  who,  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, from  the  exhausted  state  of  their 
finances,  wasted  hy  profusion  and  war, 
can  only  fulfil  their  engagements  to  us 
by  being  subsidized,  leaves  the  burthen 
of  expense  and  odium  ultimately  to  fall 
upon  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :-^Tfaat 
were  the  war  to  be  in  future  «6  successful 
as  it  has  hitherto  proved  adverse,  it  ought 
not  in  sound  pohcy  to  be  continued,  be* 
cause  no  acquisitions  of  territory  can  be 
of  real,  and  much  less  of  adequate  benefit, 
at  the  risk  of  prolonging  the  present,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  future  wars  n^ 
That  a  loss  to  the  nation  incalculable,  and 
almost  beyond  imagination,  must  foHow 
from  the^minution  of  product  and  con- 
sumption, the  stagnation  and  destruction 
of  capital,  and  Uie  general  decay  of 
trade,  which  have  arisen  in  the  place  of 
that  reduction  of  debt  and  taxes,  which 
we  were  taught  to  expect,  and  which  is 
so  essential  to  our  external  independence^ 
and  to  our  internal  tranqoillily  and  happi- 
ness :  —  That  the  dismemberment  of 
France,  if  attainable,  so  far  from  securing 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  must  en- 
danger if  not  overturn  it,  as  it  cannot  fail 
to  augment  the  strength  of  the  greater  Eo- 
ropean  powers,  who  from  their  ambition  and 
the  pohcy  which  they  have  lately  adopt- 
ed of  acting  in  concert,  already  threaten 
the  extinction  of  the  independent  states 
of  the  second  and  third  order ;  upon  whose 
preservation  die  liberties  of  Europe  es- 
sentially depend  :*«  That  opinions  and 
sentiments  once  widely  disseminated, 
cannot  be  controlled  by  arms,  and  there- 
fore it  behoves  every  government,  which 
would  guard  ag^ainst  tl^  pro^ss  of  de- 
mocratic princij^es,  to  avoid  the  evils 
which  gave  Inrth  to  thenk  in  France  :— 
That  the  obedience  paid  by  the  French 
nation  to  its  present  provisionar^  govern- 
ment, when  in  the  act  of  opposing  a  con- 
federacy attempting  to  control  its  interior, 
though  a  strong  proof  that  the  present 
war  is  more  likely  to  confirm  than  to  des- 
troy such  a  government,  yet  is  no  proof 
that  the  FVench  nation  will  continue  it,  pro- 
vided we  suffer  them  to  return  to  a  state 
of  external  peace  That  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  every  attempt 
to  interferein  the  internal  afiairs  of  France, 
even  if  the  injustice  of  it  were  problema- 
tical, and  that  we  must  deserve  the  deep- 
est reproach  which  a  nation  can  incur,  if, 
to  serve  the  mere  occasional  purposes  of 
Ae  confederacy,  we  encourage  farther  re- 
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▼olts  in  that  country,  where  we  find  that 
we  are  unable  to  fulfil  our  promises  of 
present  support,  or  to  save  those  who 
have  put  a  confidence  in  us,  from  ruin 
and  extermination :— Therefore  to  im- 
plore his  majesty  to  declare,  without  de- 
lay his  disposition  to  make  peace  upon 
such  just  disinterested,  and  liberal  terms, 
as  are  best  calculated  to  render  the  peace 
between  any  two  nations  lasting,  and  to 
communicate  sudi  declaration  to  his  allies, 
that  an  immediate  end  may  be  put  to  that 
daihr  effusion  of  human  blood,  which,  if 
Bu&red  to  proceed,  must  alter  the  dia- 
xacter  of  the  nations  ,of  Europe,  and 
in  the  place  of  that  improving  spirit  of 
humanity,  which  has  till  lately  distin- 
guished modern  times,  substitute  a  degree 
of  savage  ferocity  unexampled  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind.'* 

Earl  FiixtDtiliam  said,  he  believed  that 
the  people  of  thb  country  considered  this 
war  on  our  part  to  be  strictly  a  defensive 
war.  It  was  evident  the  French  meant  to 
give  law  to  all  Europe,  and  to  carry  their 
principles  into  the  heart  of  every  other 
country ;  principles  which,  if  propagated 
without  opposition,  must  be  tremendous 
to  every  other  part  of  the  known  world ; 
and  the  intention  of  the  French  to  pro- 
pagate them  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
by  many  facts,  and  confirmed  from  the 
authority  of  Brissot,  who  was  the  first 
adviser  of  the  declaration  of  war.  Brissot 
had  since  declared  that  this  war,  on  the 
pf(it  of  the  French,  was  not  a  war  in  order 
to  gain  territory  merely,  or  of  ambition 
only,  but  a  war  of  destruction  to  every  law- 
ful government. — But  although  he  regard- 
ed this  war  on  our  part  as  a  defensive  war, 
yet  it  did  not  from  thence  follow  that  we 
should  not  be  very  active  in  our  measures, 
no,  for  active  we  certainly  must  be  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  unless  we  forgot  all  our 
ancient  principles,  and  gave  way  to  a  new 
system,  that  threatened  all  Europe  with 
dlestruction.  The  present  motion  appeared 
to  be  highly  objectionable ;  the  object  of  it 
seemed  to  be,  to  call  on  his  majesty  to 
make  a  distinct  specification  of  the  mode 
in, which  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on, 
and  to  desire  his  majesty,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  all  the  treaties  by  which  he  is  en- 
red,  to  abandon  the  common  cause. 
LIS  appeared  to  him  to  be  highly  im- 
er  ;  for  we  should  at  all  times  pay  a 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  our  treaties, 
and  were  bound  in  honour  by  the  present 
treaties.  Others  might  be  of  a  di&rent 
opinion  but  he  believed  there  were  but 


few  in  this  country  who  would  thbk  it  ad- 
viseable  for  his  majesty  to  abandon  tbe 
spirit  of  them  without  even  so  much  u 
consulting  any  one  of  his  allies;  tks 
would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  lav  ef 
honour,  as  well  as  the  law  of  nations;  bj 
this  we  should  at  once  forfeit  our  faith  aad 
abandon  our  own  interest. — ^With  r^ 
to  peace  with  France,  we  could  have  cd 
hopes  of  it  under  the  present  systeoa,  us- 
less  we  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  erery 
thing  that  was  dear  to  us,  for  we  bad 
lately  been  told  by  one  man  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  that  we  may  \aift 
peace  if  we  please,  but  before  we  have  it 
we  must  give  up  our  constitution.  What 
after  this,  was  to  be  said  of  the  hopes 
we  had  of  obtaining  peace  under  the  p 
sent  system  of  government  in  Fiaoce^ 
What  were  we  to  expect  if  we  w^eto  with- 
draw from  the  present  league,  or  to  be- 
come passive?  The  best  way  toaoswer 
that,  would  be  found  out  by  lookiogittfae 
conduct  of  the  French  when  they  iwaded 
Savoy.  That  they  were  eager  toiDtm. 
duce  their  political  sentiments  into  otkr 
countries,  appeared  sufficiently  dear  frtna 
their  conduct  in  neutral  nations,  or  rber- 
ever  they  were  permitted  to  have  any  fox- 
ing; their  first  and  great  object  in »«» 
situations  being,  to  est3[>lish  Jacobin  dobs, 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  their 
principles ;  and  in  Flanders  they  erec » 
tablished  primary  assemblies.  Would  re 
propose  terms  of  peace  with  France, « 
must  first  disbana  our  army,  or  quit  «» 
territories  of  the  Republic,  and  then  *b3t 
security  had  we  that  any  honourable  tffjjs 
would  be  assented  to  on  their  part?  The 
noble  earl  contended,  that  the  safety  oi 
the  country,  the  preservation  of  tbe  coo- 
stilution,  and  of  every  thing  dear  to  i^j 
lishmen  and  to  their  posterity,  depeodw 
upon  the  preventing  the  introduction  oi 
French  principles  and  thenew-fangled  doc- 
trine of  the  Rights  of  Man;  and  that »»» 
could  only  beeflected  by  theestabhfho» 
of  a  regular  form  of  govemmentifll"*^ 
country  upon  which  jwme  reliance  oig 
be  Til&c^d 

•AeDtike  of  Grafton  rose  to  delitet 
his  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  present 
tion,  not  from  attachment  toanypar^^ 
but  from  a  thorough  conviction  ttiw^ 
could  not  render  his  country  «T!l!t 
sential  service,  than  by  using  hia  utin^ 
endeavours  to  rescue  it  from  a  war  as  .^^ 
tructive  in  iu  nature  as  unknown  w 
principles  and  object.  He  ^^^.^j 
been  satisfied  with  l^earing  the  opuuoD 
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others  much  at  length  upon  this  subject, 
and  would  have  weighed  it  well,  and  then 
as    a  man  of  honour,  unbiassed  by  any 
sidey  should  have  given  his  vote.    This  he 
wished  to  do  on  every  important  occasion, 
he  shoi|ld  certainly  mive  done  so  upon  the 
present,  if  the  noble  marquis  who  made 
this  motion  had  not  done  mm  the  honour 
to  eommunicate  it  to  him ;    and  he  must 
declare,  that  if  he  had  not  deliberately 
considered  it,  and  if  he  had  not  been  tho- 
roughly satisfied  with  the  construction  and 
tendency  of  it,  he  should  not,  at  this  stage 
of  tlie  debate,  say  a  single  word  upon  me 
subject ;  but,  under  all  these  circumstances 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  come  forward 
and  deckre  his  sentiments.    There  might 
be  some  who  thought  that  it  would  avail 
nothing  to  support  a  side  of  a  question 
against  a  great  superiority ;   he  confessed 
he  was  not  dismayed  by  that  considera* 
tion  :  for  he  was  old  enough  to  remember 
and  to  see  a  small  minonty— a  minority 
slandered  by  addresses  to  his  majesty 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
by  other  productions,  and  all  this  for  ad- 
vising peace  with  America :  and  yet  some 
of  the  very  persons  who  were  so  angry  at 
first  at  this  advice,  adopted  it,  and  the 
small  minority  grew  up  into  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  kingdom.    What,  then,  was 
to  be  dreaded  in  this  war,  any  more  than 
had  been  encoimtered  and  subdued  in  that 
former  instance  ?  Nothing.  Was  this  mo- 
tion  to  be  attended  with  any  indignity  to 
the  Crown  ?  No ;  that  was  not  the  inten- 
tion. Was  the  spirit  of  the  motion  a^nst 
the  interest  of  toe  citizens  ?— >He  did  not 
like  the  word  citizen.    But  was  there  any 
thing  in  the  motion  against  the  interest  of 
Britons  ?  24othinff.    On  the  contrary,  the 
motion  was  calculated  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  country ;    and 
he  believed,  that  if  right  measures  had 
been  taken  some  time  ago,  with  regard  to 
continental  affairs,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  lives  of  our  fellow  beings  would  have 
been  saved  ;    and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
4teps  that  had  hitherto  been  found  so 
destructive,     should    still    be  proceed- 
ed in.     He  had  some  time  since  heard,  in- 
deed, that  we  ought  to  repose  confidence 
in  ministers ;  but  when  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  were  to   be   wasted    by    their 
schemes,  confidence  in  ministers  was  a 
new  doctrine  to  him ;    and  he  was  sure  it 
was  entirely  unconstitutional.  There  were 
men  who  were  interested  in  continuing  the 
system,  the  effects    of  which    were  so 
heavily  felt.     But  he  believed  not  many 
LVOL,XXX.] 


of  their  lordships  would  deny  that  very 
alarming  consequences  might  arise  out 
of  that  continuance.  We  knew  very  well 
that  we  were  two  years  ago  in  a  state  of 
enviable  prosperity ;  and  few  would  doubt 
that  we  were  dreadfully  fallen  since  that 
period.  Fo(  this  he  was  inclined  to  think 
there  were  two  causes,  either  the  building 
itself,  although  not  rotten  at  the  heart  wai^ 
in  a  state  of  dangerous  decay,  or  ministers 
were  corrupt  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty ;  and  by  inefficient,  ill-judged,  or 
unwise  measures,  had  brought  us  to  the 
condition  we  are  in  at  present.  £ither  of 
those  causes  was  enough  to  bring  us  into 
our  present  situation,  and  unless  some 
remedy  was  taken  to  prevent  it,  this  might 
end  in*  our  total  ruin.  Hitherto  he  had 
dealt  in  general  terms  upon  this  subject, 
but  their  lordships  would  be  able  to  apply 
what  he  said  witnout  any  diffikiulty. /Uiey 
would  remember  that  about  two  years  ago 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had,  in  a 
speech  delivered  with  that  matchless  elo-' 
quence  which  distinguished  him,  held  out 
to  the  public  the  very  thriving  condition 
of  the  finances,  the  growing  produce  of 
our  revenue,  and  the  prospeet  we  had  of 
continuing  to  ourselves  the  blessings  of 
an  uninterrupted  peace  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  years  s  in  February  179^*  the  mi- 
nister had  actually  calculated  our  finances 
upon  that  prospect,  and  on  it  he  had  built 
a  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  our  enormous 
debt.  At  that  time  the  minister  could 
not  be  deceived  as  to  the  affairs  of  France, 
for  there  was  not  then  a  single  emigrant 
from  France  that  was  not  a  friend  to  tb^ 
dd  eovemment,  and  from  whom  he  could 
not  have  received  any  flattering  details  of 
the  good  disposition  of  the  then  ruling 
party  in  France ;  and  yet  with  all  this  ad- 
vantage  from  information  that  could  not 
flatter  him,  he  was  pleased  to  bold  out  to 
the  public  a  prospect  of  the  blessings  of 

Seace  for  fifleen  years  together!  What 
id  this  teach  every  man  of  a  reflecting 
mind  to  infer  ?  Eitner  that  the  minister 
was  insincere  at  the  time  he  held  out  this 
language,  or  that  the  system  on  our  part 
with  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  Con- 
tinent, was  changed.  The  first  was  an 
uncharitable,  the  second  a  fair  inference. 
He  would  take  it,  then,  that  we  had 
changed  our  system,  and  that  we  were  now 
to  insist  on  a  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment. On  this,  he  must  own  he  had  no 
idea  of  success ;  nor  did  he  see  justice  in 

•SeeVol.29,^.816.  . 
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our  inteifering  -at  any  time  in  the  mtemal 
government  of  France,  or  of  any  other 
country.    He  had  heard,  indeed,  that  the 
French  insisted  on  altering  our  constitu- 
tion, before  they  would  consent  to  be  at 
peace  with  us;  but  he  believed  that  if 
there  was  wisdom  in  our  councils,  and 
jproper  terms  were  offered  for  peace  with 
the  French,  our  constitution  would  not 
be  in  any  danger.    He  had  heard  mudi 
said  against  the  violence  of  the  French, 
and  the   desperation  of  their  cause,  as 
jnanisfested  by  their  debates  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  much  reliance  was 
placed  in  the  pamphlet  of  Brissot,    to 
prove  that  the  Frencn  were  determined  on 
the  destruction  of  all  other  governments. 
He  owned  he  did  not  agree  in  such  a  con- 
clusion.    We  had  in  our  Houses  of  par- 
liament said  as  hard  thii^  of  them  and 
tlieir  government,  as  they  could  say  of  us. 
All  this  would  soon  be  set  aside,  by  open- 
ing any  train  of  negociation,  which  had 
been  too  long  neglected*    Indeed,  such 
steps  had  been  taken,  as  had  tended  much 
to  mflame  the  whole  of  the  French  peo- 
ple.   One  of  these  was  tlie  manifesto  of 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  performance 
which  he  really  believed  had  been  the 
cause  of  much  shedding  of  blood.    It  was 
but  just  that  the  public  should  know  whe- 
ther our  cabinet  Knew  any  thing  of  that 
publication.    If  they  did,  he  was  sorry 
they  did  not  protest  against  it.    If  they 
did  not,  it  was  insolent  in  the  court  of 
Vienna  to  conceal  it  from  us,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  it  must  have  been  in  their 
contemplation  to  bring  us  into  the  league, 
and  while  we  remained  silent  on  that  sub- 
ject, the  people  of  France  would  consider 
the  sentiments  contained  in  this  manifesto 
as  the  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.    The  i^ame  observation  was-  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  other  manifestoes  and 
declarations  of  the  allied  powtes. — The 
noble  duke  concluded  with  observing,  that 
with  regard  to  himself,  ministers  ought  to 
see,  by  looking  at  his  conduct  for  years, 
that  he  was  actuated  by  no  motive  of  per- 
sonal hostility  to  them:  but  on  this  oc- 
casion he  felt  himself  bound  to  act  the 
part  he  did.    He  acted  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  his  king,  his  country,  and  him* 
self;  and  viewing  all  these  as  he  did,  he 
found  himself  bound  most  solemnly  to 
declare  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  from 
continuing  in  the  present  system,  the  ex- , 
istence  of  the  throne  itself  naight  be  in 
danger,  the  authority  of  parliament  an- 
nihilated,'land  the  country  ruined. 


TbeEarlof  GshurMmMd,  tiilltib  n^ 
argument  or  propositien  advanced  |yy  ^tte 
noble  marquis,  did  he  cotactlr,  but  «ne, 
which  was,  that  peace  was  desiisUe»  if  k 
could  be  obtained  with  honoitf* '  ^kid  '^cu- 
rtty ;  but  to  him  it  appeared,  tint  there 
existed  at  this  moment  no  greater  hope  <ff 
security  than  there  existed  two  nmtths 
ago,  when  their  lordships  concttrted  m 
the  address,  which  expressed  ^i^ropinieBs 
that  a  continuation  of  the  war  was  jast 
ftnd  necessaiy.    An  honouml^ie  ^petux  did 
not  seem  to  be  possible ;  for  die  j^rooDd 
proposed  was  a  oreadi  of  fiutli  with  &ar 
alHes.  What  was  the  object  of  the  inetioa? 
To  addresf^his  majesty  to  define  the  object 
of  the  war,  and  the  grounds  upon  wnidb 
we  will  accept  of  peace.    The  object  df 
the  war  had  been  alreadjr  ampl^  deined 
on  the  part  of  France,  in  their  severai 
decrees,  from  the  16th  of  NoTeniber  I79S, 
to  the  report  of  Barrere,  as  president  of 
the  committee  of  general   safety;  their 
object  was  an  offensive  war,  for  Uie  par- 
pose  not  only  of  conquest,  but  of  the  sd>- 
vcrsion  of  Use  different  constituttoDs  of 
the  governments  of  Europe.     Our  object 
was  a  defensive  war  for  tiie  protection  of 
our  allies,  the  preser\'ation  of  our  coosti^ 
tution,  and  for  obtaining  security  against 
similar  encroadiments  in  future.      The 
arguments  used  against  a  continuimce  of 
the  war  tended  to  involve  us  with  oar 
allies,  by  inducing  a  suspicion   of  their 
conduct,  and  also  to  involve  tis  with  nea- 
tral  nations,  America  in  particular,  who 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  us.    A 
noble  earl  had  on  a  former  day  aU^ed 
that  France  had,   bv  her   constitutioD, 
given  up  all  idea  or  interfering  hi  any 
government  but  her  own.    A  constitutioa 
It  was  called,  but  it  possessed  no  featnne 
of  a  constitution,  nor  a  single  trace  of  the 
venerable  remains  of  their  former  TOvera* 
ment.  Was  it  this  constitution,  whidi  was 
deemed  unfit  for  a  time  of  "war,  i^wn 
which  we  were  to  depend  fbr  the  contmu- 
ance  of  peace  ?     Even  if  we  were  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  Frendi,  mider  the 
authority  of  that  constitution  to-fdorrow, 
there  was  no  sedurity  for  the  continuance 
of  it  for  a  moment ;  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  rights  of  man,  would  endanger  all  the 
constitutions  in  Europe.    In  short,  there 
was  no  security  to  be  tiadfrom  the  Trench 
for  the  punctual  observance  of  any  of  their 
engagements.    They  had  no  idea  of  na* 
tional  honour,  national  faith,  or  the  force 
of  a  national  enjgagement.    To  illustrate 
what  he  now  8aid|lie  would  refer  to  the 
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common  coiirae  of  proceeding  in  courts 
of  iustice :  when  any  witness  was  called 
to  be  examined,  and  when  his  integrity  or 
capacity  were  doubted,  he  was  usually 
askedy  what  idea  have  you  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath ;  if  the  answer  was  insuffi- 
cient^ the  court  would  refuse  to  examine 
him.     Precisely  so  was  the  case  here-— 
tho  French  tiad  no  idea  of  an  agreement 
between  one  country  and  another,  and  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  promise, 
supposing  their  judgment  to  be  correct 
upoo  that  subject.    Indeed,  all  the  ties 
of  moral  obli^tion  were  loosened.  There 
was  no  religion  in  France;  there  was  no 
morality  in  France ;  there  was  no  honour 
in  France;  there  was  no  virtue  in  France; 
there  was  nothing  in  France  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  which  civil  society  was 
interested.    The  Deity  by  name  they  had 
degraded— denied  his  existence — then  to- 
lerated him—then  admitted  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  J^obin  clubb    All  that  infamy, 
blasphemyy  and  folly,  was  the  efect  of 
their  despondence  and  despair.      What, 
connexion  could  be  held  with  such  per- 
sons ?     Their  system  was  to  set  Europe 
in  a  flame,  as  had  been  expressed  by  Bns- 
sot;  and  although  befell,  his  opponents 
differed  from  him  in  this  point,  only  in 
point  of  time :  they  agreed  to  the  pnnci- 
ple   of  setting  Europe  in  a  flame,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  for  the  preservation 
of  die  Frendi  Republic.     Besides,  we 
were  lately  told  from  the  Jacobin  club, 
and    from  the  National  Convention  by 
Barrere,  that  England  wished  for  peace ; 
that  England  should  have  peace,  but  it 
must  be  by  sacrificing  her  constitution; 
and  this  was  a  price  which  he  was  sure 
no  man  in  this  country  would  consent  to 

paj. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  expressed  himself 
more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  propriety 
of  persevering  in  the  trar«  He  nad  oflen 
been  told  that  the  country  was  injured  by 
its  continuance;  but  when  he  looked 
around  him,  he  saw  the  same  happiness 
was  enjoyed,  and  the  country  in  the  same 
prosperity  as  in  1789.  There  was  no 
one  who  wished  for  a  speedy  and  honour- 
able peace  more  Uian  he  did ;  but  before 
he  mad^  any  attempt  jto  procure  it,  he 
must  )i^ve  some  reason  to  hope  it  would 
l>e  permanent.  Bi|t  the  noble  marquis 
h{^  |kot  pomted  out  any  mode  in  which 
pea^  might  be  procured.  He  had  not 
stated  with  what  government  we  were  to 
n^gopiate.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed, 
for  hii9  to  d^e  th^t  gciyeromeDt.    From 


the  late  decrees  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, it  appeared  that  the  Conrentioa 
would  listen  to  no  overtures  of  peace* 
without  the  sacrifice  of  our  constitution* 
This,  with  him,  and,  he  trusted,  with  every 
other  noble  lord,  would  ever  be  an  unan- 
swerable argument  against  peace.  The 
war  was  founded  on  justice  and  necessity; 
he  would  to  the  last  moment  giye  it  his 
warm  support ;  and  so  satisfied  was  he  of 
its  urgency,  that  he  would  prosecute  it 
with  ms  fortune  and  his  life,  should  such 
support  be  ever  requisite. 

The  Earl  of  Guilford  said,  that  so  much 
did  he  approve  of  all  that  had  been  said 
by  the  noble  marquis,  that  if  he  was  re^ 
solved  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Hous^ 
upon  his  motion,  he  should  vote  for  it. 
A  noble  earl  had  started  an  extraordinary 
sort  of  argument  for  refusing  to  malue 
peace  with  France.  He  had  compared 
the  French  government  to  a  witness 
brought  to  the  bar  to  pve  evidence,  and 
whom  he  would  think  it  necessary  first  to 
ask,  if  he  understood  the  nature  of  an 
oath  ?  Just  so,  the  noble  earl  before  ha 
treated  with  the  Convention  would  think 
it  necessary  first  to  be  satisfied  whether 
they  understood  the  nature  of  a  contract 
between  two  nations.  If  this  doctrine 
were  to  prevail,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
when  the  proper  time  for  negociation 
would  arrive,  for  granting  all  that  had 
been  said  about  the  perfidy  of  the  Coo- 
venton,  if  they  turned  their  attention  to 
the  ancient  system  of  France,  they  would 
find  that  in  all  its  transactions  with  this 
country,  when  a  monarchy,  there  was  as 
muQh  perfidy,  and  as  little  dependence  to 
be  had  on  its  treaties,  as  could  be  stated 
against  this  or  any  convention  or  governf- 
ment,  from  the  time  of  Louis  Hth  to  tbfi 
present  day.  As  to  the  question  that 
had  so  often  been  repeatea,  how  nobl^ 
lords  could  advise  making  a  peace  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  treaties 
entered  into  with  our  allies,  he  would  ask 
what  power  was  invested  in  the  executive 
government  to  make  treaties,  by  which 
the  privileges  of  that  House  were  to  be 
entirely  taken  away  I .  He  never  coul^ 
hear  without  reprobating  such  new-fai^ 
gled  doctrines.  Thp  next  thing  attempt- 
ed to  be  4rgued  wa^  the  impossibility  of 
treating  at  all  with  France,  from  Uie  diffe- 
rent decrees  of  the  Convention,  and  much 
use  had  been  made  of  them,  as  well  as  ojf 
Barrere's  report,  whiph  he  owned,  to  hiiq, 
did  not  appear  in  any  way  pertinent  to  tho 
q^^tipn  then  befpre  tpe  House.    Oj^ 
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thing,  however,  he  was  glad  to  see  ad- 
mitted by  all  parties,  and  that  was  the 
universal  wish  for  peace  that  prevailed 
amongst  all  ranks  of  people  in  tnis  comi- 
try,  and  that  unanimous  wish  ought  to 
induce  ministers  to  lose  no  opportunity 
to  procure  that  peace  so  desirable.  This 
despair  of  making  peace,  seemed  to  arise 
.  from  an  idea,  that  as  long  as  the  French 
adhered  to  the  spirit  of  their  decrees, 
there  could  ^e  no  chance  of  treating  with 
them;  it  might  be  so,  if  this  could  possibly 
Jiappen ;  but  he  contended  that  it  could 
)iot;  nor  ought  we  to  state  those  declara- 
tions in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  than 
the  declarations  of  other  countries.  Such 
declarations  he  would  always  consider  as 
the  dedarations  of  individuals,  more  than 
the  acts  of  parliament,  or  government.  It 
would  then  be  said,  what  are  we  to  do  ? 
80  great  are  the  difficulties  at  home  and 
abroad,  th^t  we  know  nothow  to  remove 
them?  But  be  in  his  turn  would  ask  what 
were  they  ?  He  believed  the  difficulties 
were  mosdy  at  home,  and  without  any  solid 
foundation.  Were  we  ashamed  to  be  the 
€rst  to  bring  about  that  which  was  not 
'  only  for  the  good  of  our  country,  but  for 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe?  Much 
had  been  said  about  the  danger  to  our 
laws  and  religion ;  but  he  could  not  see 
the  weight  in  that  argument  which  it 
seemed  to  have  with  some  people ;  and  at 
80  momentous  a  crisis,  we  ought  not  to 
allow  prejudices  of  any  sort,  or  exaggera- 
tions of  the  proceedings  of  others,  so  far 
to  get  the  better  of  our  judgments  as  to 
prevent  our  restoring,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  blessincs  of  peace  to  our  coimtry. 

The  Duke  of  Leeds  said,  that  the  mo- 
tion, coming  from  the  quarter  it  did,  de* 
manded  from  him  every  degree  of  respect. 
He  declared  himself  however  against  the 
motion,  and  was  surprised  when  he  found 
the  noble  marquis  had  used  no  argument 
that  could  induce  him  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
He  did  expect  to  have  heard  it  stated 
'that  some  n^eat  change  in  the  French  sys- 
tem had  taken  place,  that  something  had 
happened  that  made  a  peace  practicable ; 
but  from  nothing  he  had  heard  that  night 
could  he  collect  any  such  thing ;  the  only 
answer,  therefore,  that  he  thought  the 
motion  required  was,  to  read  the  address 
to  his  majesty  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion. Hehadnodoubt  but  the  motion  had 
been  brought  forward  from  the  purest 
motives,  and  for  the  essential  service 
of  the  country,  but  he  really  could  not 
l^lp  objecting  to  the  tim^  in  wbich  it  bad 


been  made.    He  considered  the   gfoand 
ofthewarto  be  purely  defensive.    He 
always  had  conceived  the  French  system 
to  be  a  shameful  conspiracy  against  the 
constitution,  the  liberties,  the  iaws»  and 
the  religion  of  every  established  govern- 
ment ;  and  these  he  took  to  be  snlficias 
grounds  for  the  origin  of  the  war.      And 
as  to  peace,  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
abandonment  of  that  system  on  their  part, 
should  ever  induce  us  to  treat  with  mem. 
He  thought  it  would  be  mean   and  da^ 
tardly  to  recommend  peace  at  this  junc^ 
ture,    considering  the  circamstances  of 
this    country.  —  He    congratolated    the 
House  on  the  appearance  of  a  noble  duke 
that  night,   afrer  so   long   a  retirement 
from  public  business,  because  he  believed, 
that  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  was  the 
only  motive  that  could  have  brought  him 
forward.    But  one  remark  had  been  made 
by  his  grace  which  he  could  not  pass  en- 
tirely unnoticed :  the  noble  duke  had  re- 
flected on  the  conduct  of  ministers  for 
some  time  back,  and  had  ascribed  to  that 
conduct  many  of  the  worst  consequenoei 
that  had  occurred  since  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution.     At  the  begm- 
ing  of  that  revolution  he  was  in  office  as 
secretary  of  state,  and  from  his  situation, 
he  was  happy  to  think  that  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  avert  one  of  the  most  horrid 
conspiracies  at  Paris,    that    could  have 
been  contrived.    With  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  M.  Chauvelin,  was  there  ever  an 
ambassador  so  obnoxious,  or  any  instance 
of  a  person  who  dared  to  behave  in  such 
an  improper  manner?  He  cpntinued  this 
shameful  behaviour,  till  sovemment  found 
it  necessary  to  assume  tne  dignified  part 
and  order  him  immediately  to  ooit  the 
country.    We  have  seen  the  deoaration 
of  the  Convention,  in  which  they  stated 
that  they  would  not  enter  into  any  over- 
tures  for  peace   till  the   enemy  quitted 
their  frontiers,  and  till  we  evacuated  the 
Netherlands.     What   reason  had  we  to 
suppose  that  after  we  had  withdrawn,  tfaer 
would  not  resume   their  career,  break 
through  the  barrier  and  again  pass  on  to 
HoUand  ?  Besides  they  had  positively  de- 
clared, that  England  must  relinquish  ber 
constitution,  or  they  would  not  treat  with 
her.    On  the  whole,  in  the  present  state 
of  afiairs  we  could  not,  however  great  our 
anxiety  for  that  object,  effectuate  a  peace. 
Lord  Sydney  objected  to  the  molion» 
because  it  went  to  declare,  our  injostioB 
in  having  commenced  the  war,  our  inabi- 
li^  to  carry  i%  oo^  and  our  diiaraft  of 
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our  allies.  He  felt  himself  warm  on  the 
occasion,  from  those  honest  prejudices  of 
education  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his 
youth ;  and  whatever  apolo^  might  be 
made  for  the  conduct  or  the  French,  be- 
cause it  was  similar  to  what  had  been  pur- 
sued under  Louis  the  I4th,  he  woula  as 
eagerly  have  acted  against  him,  had  he 
adopted  a  similar  course  of  cruelty  and 
injustice.  He  would  not  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  all  their  villanies,  but  would  just 
mention  their  attack  upon  Savoy,  upon 
Austria,  upon  the  king  of  Sardinia,  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  he  had  a 
few  paltry  redoubts  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  plundering  incursions  into  the  ad- 
jacent countries.  Their  conduct  towards 
Geneva  was  unjust,  unfeeling,  and  op- 
pressive ;  they  had  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der it  an  epitome  of  Paris.  It  was  true, 
they  did  not  succeed  in  their  object  of 
establishmg  their  government,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  of  destroying  all  go- 
vernment there,  but  they  sent  into  their 
state  a  banditti  of  ruffians,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  citizen  Rotondo.  This  wretch, 
instructed,  no  doubt,  in  the  bad  purposes 
of  his  commission,  was  constantly  reviling 
all  legal  and  royal  authority,  and  among 
other  topics  of  abuse,  had  mtroduced  the 
name  of  our  sovereign.  He  was  one  day 
at  table  more  than  usually  abusive,  and 
in  mentioning  his  majesty,  wished  him  the 
same  fate  as  the  unhappy  monarch  who 
had  been  recently  guillotmcd  This  inso- 
lence was  spiritedly  repressed  by  a  young 
Irish  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Hobson, 
who  instantly  knocked  him  down.  The 
affray  cost  this  wretch  his  life,  which  he 
had  so  justly  forfeited  by  his  crimes.  It 
was  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  peace  was 
preferable  to  war ;  but  should  we  prefer 
an  unsafe  and  a  precarious  peace,  when 
we  could  compel  one  that  should  be  solid 
and  lasting  ?  War  was  already  determined 
on,  and  he  was  sure  the  country,  from 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  motives, 
from  which  it  was  undertaken,  would  con- 
tinue to  support  it. 

The  Earl  of  Kinnwd  said,  he  had  not 
heard  one  argument  which  could  induce 
him  to  altei^  the  opinion  he  had  stated  last 
year  respecting  ttie  conduct  of  France, 
and  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  this 
country.  He  was  for  prosecuting  the 
^ar,  as  a  measure  altogether  wise  and 
unavoidable. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdak  said,  that  it 
was  now  evident,  that  peace  was  the  most 
desirabJe  object  to  all  hmks  of  men  in 


this  country;  and  as  they  had  every  reason 
to  apprehend  that  ministers  had  not  that 
object  so  much  at  heart  as  they  ought  to 
have,  every  man  who  persevered  m  his 
endeavours  to  brine  it  about,  deserved 
the  best  thanks  of  nis  country.  In  this 
light  it  was  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
his  noble  friend  that  night ;  that  sort  of 
perseverance  was  always  proper,  and  in 
the  American  war  finally  had  its  effect. 
There  was  nothmg  novel  in  it,  though 
there  was  in  the  manner  in  which  he,  and 
those  who  thought  as  he  did,  were  treated 
by  the  supporters  of  the  war.  They  were 
daily  calumniated  in  the  grossest  manner, 
and  every  thing  they  said,  misrepresented 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  their  calumniators. 
If  they  mentioned  the  word  freedom,  they 
were  accused  of  Jacobinism ;  and  if  they 
spoke  in  favour  of  liberty,  they  were  said 
to  defend  French  principles. — It  had  been 
asked  what  losses  we  had  sustained?— 
The  answer  was  simple.  There  was  not 
an  individual  but  haa  sustained  sonie  in- 
jury. Every  one  who  had  property  in  the 
funds,  had  lost  one-fourth  part  of  it :  and 
those  who  possessed  landed  property 
would  find  their  loss  to  be  in  proportion. 
Then  there  was  an  additional  burden  of 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  nine  millions  a 
year ;  besides  an  interruption  put  to  that 
system  of  paying  off  the  national  debt, 
which,  had  we  not  engaged  in  this  un- 
happy war,  all  the  powers  in  Europe 
coulanot  have  affected.  Every  branch 
of  our  commerce  had  suffered  to  a  great 
extent.  And  for  all  this,  what  had  we 
gained  ?  Would  any  impartial  man  look 
back  to  the  last  campaign,  and  say,  that 
there  had  been  one  action,  the  rememt 
brance  of  which  could  warm  the  breast  of 
an  European  with  pride  at  the  conduct  of 
his  country?  Had  we  persevered  in  a 
dignified  neutrality,  the  wealth  of  Europe, 
would  have  fiown  into  this  island;  we 
should  have  profited  by  the  animosities  of 
our  neighbours,  we  should  have  gained  a 
noble  harvest,  and  have  saved  our  honour. 
As  to  the  alarms  about  the  constitution 
being  in  danger,  he  had  no  fears  of  that 
sort,  being  fully  sensible  the  blessings  we 
enjoyed  under  it  were  so  strongly  im- 
pressed on  all,  that  it  was  equ^ly  safe 
whether  in  peace  or  war.  Every  body 
knew,  that  there  was  no  similarity  between 
the  old  government  of  France  and  the  con- 
stitution of  England.  What  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  France 
previous  to  the  revolution?  The  purse- 
proud  nobility  oppressed  the  wretched 
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peasantry  with  taxes  the  most  severe;  the 
clergy  and  nobility  fed  in  luxury,  whilst 
the  miserable  poor  lingered  out  a  wretched 
existefnce.  The  noble  earl  then  proceeded 
to  refute  all  the  objections  made  as  to  the 
impracticability  of  treating  with  France^ 
and  argued,  that  if  these  were  well-found- 
ed, it  was  impossible  to  say  when  peace 
might  be  restored.  As  to  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  treatinff  on  account  of  our  alliances, 
had  we  held  that  doctrine  in  our  late  dis- 
pute with  Russia,  we  must  have  still  been 
at  war.  To  those  who  argued  that  to 
treat  with  France  for  a  separate  peace, 
would  be  a  violation  of  different  treaties 
which  the  executive  government  had  en- 
tered into  with  foreign  powers,  he  would 
say,  that  no  treaty  ought  to  have  been 
made  by  which  this  country  was  pre- 
vented from  making  a  separate  peace, 
when  her  interests  required  it.  The  pri- 
vileges of  parliament  would  be  annihi- 
lated indeed,  and  we  should  be  acting  on 
prindples  not  British  but  truly  Prussian 
and  German,  if  ever  we  allowed  the  kins 
or  his  ministers  to  make  treaties  which 
bound  the  parliament  and  the  people  of 
tills  country  not  to  have  peace  till  the  im- 
practicable views  of  those  who  entered 
into  such  treaties  were  gratified. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  wished  it  not  to 
go  abroad,  that  there  was  in  tliis  country 
any  aversion  to  peace.  The  true  ground 
of  objecting  to.  treat  was,  that  the  proper 
time  for  treating  was  not  yet  come.  Let 
their  lordships  consider  what  the  effect 
of  votmg  such  a  motion  would  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Our  enemies 
would  believe,  that  we  were  unable  to  pro- 
secute the  war,  and  rise  in  their  demands 
when  we  proposed  peace.  It  could  not 
be  pretenaed  that  the  war  had  been  un- 
productive of  advantage.  The  advantage 
of  driving  the  French  back  from  Holland 
and  the  Austrian  Netherlands  was  great ; 
the  advantage  of  driving  them  out  of  In- 
dia was  also  great;  but  more  important 
than  all  the  rest,  was  in  bis  opinion,  the 
advantage  of  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion witn  France  at  a  time  when  war  was 
declared,  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
this  country,  and  which  nothing  but  war 
could  have  so  completely  effected. 

Lord  GrewoiUe  said,  that  whatever  the 
real  object  of  the  motion  might  be,  and 
whatever  was  the  real  intention  of  the  no- 
ble marquis  in  making  it,  it  would  at  least 
have  one  happy  efect,  namely,  that  of 
confirming  and  impressing  more  deeply  on 


the  minds  of  parliament,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  tiie  true,  legitimate,  and  fion* 
damental  principles  of  the  war,  and  of 
reminding  them,  how  much  they  had  u 
stake  in  the  event,  and  how  necessary  it 
was  to  prosecute  it  with  their  united 
strength.  Impressed  with  thia  idea  he 
would  enter  into  the  primary  causes  cft 
the  war.  He  believed^  however,  there 
were  but  few  who  then  heaird  him  tb&t 
were  not  conviiiced  that  it  was  a  war,  oa 
the  success  of  which  the  existence  of 
every  thing  they  valued  io*life  depended. 
A  noble  duke  nad  very  naturally  aslred, 
what  new  ground  had  occurred  in  the 
space  of  the  last  few  weeks  to  chanee  dke 
opinion  of  parliament,  which  hadlately 
^one  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  pledge 
Itself  to  support  the  war  ?  What  new 
measures  haa  arisea  now  to  hold  out  ihe 
idea  of  peace,  though  not  a  substaotul 
one  ?  A  noble  lord  had  challenged  tluxe 
who  were  advocates  for  the  war  to  declare* 
whether  thejr  could  express  the  objecu 
they  had  in  view  ?  This  challenge  he  was 
willing  to  accei|t,and,  in  oae  word^  would 
tell  their  lordships  the  object  waa  secaricr. 
A  noble  duke  had  adverted  to  tlie  speech 
of  a  riffht  hon.  friend  of  his  delivered  in 
the  other  House  in  February  1792,  io 
which  he  had  congratulated  thie  nation  on 
the  prospect  of  a  Tasting  peace.  Had  hii 
right  hon.  friend  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
speak  with  that  degree  of  certainty  stated 
by  the  noble  duke,  allowance  might  be 
made  for  zeal,  and  the  irailty  inaeparable 
from  human  opinions.  But,  woiud  snj 
man  compare  the  state  of  Europe  in  1792 
to  its  situation  when  the  war  b^an? 
There  was  in  1792  something  like  a  go- 
vernment in  France.  The  amiable  ok>> 
narch,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  regi* 
cidal  faction,  had  then  some  little  power; 
and  the  scanty  authority  which  he  had 
was  made  use  of  to  compose  the  trnnul* 
tuous  dispositions  of  those  who  had 
usurped  the  power  in  that  country,  and 
to  avert  the  menaced  hostility  of  the  sor* 
rounding  nationsr  At  his  solicitation, 
the  most  friendly  conduct  was  pursued  hy 
the  government  of  this  country  ;and  there 
were  strong  hopes  entertained  by  these  in 
his  majesty's  councils,  that  this  amicable 
disposition  would  have  met  with  no  inter- 
ruption. The  Emperor  had  fhoi^m  a  si- 
milarforboaranGe,with  the  hope  thpt  hos* 
tilities  would  be  prevented.  But  there 
was  a  party  in  tbe  Convention  who  were 
actuated  by.the  basest  principles  that  ever 
were  displayed  4|i  any  i;oi|ntiy.    They  ar- 
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gued,  that  if  the  king  should  become  po- 
pular, he  would  at  length  become  power- 
ful.     They  therefore  frustrated  all  his  pa- 
cific views,  compelled  him  to  discharge 
[lis  ministers^  and  substitute  Brissot's  fac- 
tion in  their  stead;  and  then  came  on  the 
WAT    with   Austria.    Actuated  by  malig- 
nity and  perfidy,  they  forced  the  king  to 
abandon  peace,  in  order  the   better  to 
bring  about  their  private  ends,  and  esta- 
blish   a  republican  government.— Much 
had  been  said  of  the  manner  in  which 
M.  Chauvelin  bad  been  treated,  and  much 
blame  had  been  attempted  to  be  thrown 
on   ministers  for  their  conduct  in  that 
transaction.    But  here  he  must  declare, 
that  their  treatment  of  M.  Chauvelin,  so 
long  as  he  conducted  himself  with  discre- 
tion, ^Bs  conciliating  and  indulgent ;  but 
from  that  period  in  1792,  when  the  Jaco- 
bin faction  had   usurped  the  government, 
M.  Chauvelin  left  no  means  of  corruption 
unattempted,  to  debauch  the  minds  of  the 
people,  promote  disaffection  to  the  ^ovem- 
menty  and  raise  them  up  in  opposition  to 
the  established  authority  of  the  country. — 
8uch  was  the  extent  of  the  mischief  then. 
But  had  it  been  diminished  since?  It  had 
not,  nor  ever  would,  but  by  crushing  the 
nrery  source  from  which  it  sprung ;  for  if 
sedition  reared  its  head  here,  how  could 
it  be  successful  but  by  uniting  with  the 
factious  banditti  in  France  ?    His  lordship 
then  went  into  a  detail  of  the  original  cir- 
cumstances that  save  rise  to  the  war,  and 
drew  inferences  from  it,  to  show  that  the 
war,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  de- 
fensive in  spnrit  and  in  fact.    But  if  none  of 
this  had  passed,  subsequent  acts  of  aggres- 
sion would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Us  to  remain  at  peace.    The  question  then 
before  the  House  was  simply  resolved  to 
this,  shall  the  horrors  of  France  be  intro- 
duced into  England  ?     A  noble  lord  had 
expressed  his  disbelief  of  the  adoption  of 
atheism   by  the  French.    Thus  far  he 
would  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  athe- 
ism had  not  become  universal  with  the 
people  there ;  but  that  it  was  adopted  by 
the  ruling  powers,  no  one  could  doubt. 
His  lordship  then  adverted  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  marquis,  touching 
the  last  campaign,  which  he  had  censured 
as  unproductive  of  any  advantage ;  but  as 
facts  were  at  all  times  able  to  countervail 
toere  ysertion,  he  would  lay  before  the 
House^he  comparative  state*  of  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  in   Fe- 
bruary, and  at  the  close  of  it.    In  Fe- 
oniary,the  French  wereinpossessionof  the 


Austrian  Netherlands,  Valenctennei,  Con- 
de,  Le  Quesnoi,  and  a  number  of  other 
towns.  They  had  a  victorious  andy  in 
Champagne,  and  Savoy,  and  had  penetrat- 
ed even  to  Holland,  where  they  threatened 
to  subjugate  Holland,  and  make  the  wealth 
and  fleeU  of  that  Republic  the  instruments 
of  descent  on  Great  Britain.  This  was  their 
state  in  February.  But  what  was  if  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  year?  Ihe  Frendi 
driven  ^m  Williamstadt,  and  finally  out 
of  Austrian  Flanders,  their  commerce  de- 
stroyed, and  the  seas  deared  of  their 
cruisers :  the  grand  fleet  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean  destroyed,  their  navj  crippled,  and 
their  principal  arsenal  rendered  useless  ^ 
while  almost  all  the  ports  in  Europe  were 
shut  against  them.  To  all  this  was  to  be 
added  the  various  possessions  taken  from 
them  in  the  West-Indies,  and  their  total 
expulsion  from  the  continent  of  India. 
These  were  successes  which  were  greater 
than  had  ever  attended  the  first  campaign 
of  any  war.  Lord  Grenville  here  de- 
fended die  Dutd)  from  some  insinuation^ 
tiiat  had  been  thrown  out  against  their  mi- 
litary diaracter.  He  thought  they  had 
much  better  have  been  avoided,  for  thejr 
were  cidculated  to  do  essential  miscluef. 
Something  of  a  similar  nature  had  been 
said  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
had  been  represented  as  continuing 
the  war  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
benefit  himself  by  the  subsidy  granted 
to  him.  Nothing  was  more  mlse.  His 
majesty  was  an  honourable  man,  and  was 
perfectly  entitled  to  the  assistance  granted  . 
him.  His  lordship  then  turned  to  the 
conduct  of  the  allies  to  neutral  nations. 
He  said,  the  intention  was,  to  prevent 
nations,  under  the  pretext  of  an  affected 
neutrality,  from  supplying  the  enemy  with 
the  materials  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  and 
on  this  subject  the  language  of  the  ca- 
binet to  those  neutral  powers  was  in  a 
tone  of  moderation,  good  temper  and 
firmness;  and  he  avowed,  that  if,notmth- 
standing  such  remonstrances,  they  still 
persisted,  the  arm  of  war  ought  to  be 
brought  in  aid  ;  for  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the*^rar,  that  such  collusive  dealings 
should  be  put  an  end  to.  As  to  America, 
which  the  noble  marquis  had  said  was 
disposed  to  go  to  war  with  us,  he  had 
reason  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
was  persuaded,  that  if  she  departed  from 
her  neutrality,  it  would  be  on  the  side  of 
the  idlies. — ^Lord  Grenville  said,  he  was 
astonished  to .  see  two  men,  such  as  the 
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noble  marauis  and  the  noble  duke,  who 
had  both  held  such  situations  in  tliis 
country,  come  forward  and  propose  a  ne« 
gociation  without  stating  any  one  ground 
on  which  a  peace  could  oe  brought  about 
with  security.  Would  either  of  the  no- 
ble personages  degrade  themselves  so 
much  as  to  be  the  bearers  of  a  proposi- 
tion for  peace  ?  Or  did  there  exist  a  man 
in  France  who  had  the  power  to  treat  with 
them  i  There  is  neither  stability  nor  con« 
sequence  in  any  one  set  of  men  to  treat 
for  a  peace.  There  exists  a  power  for  in- 
vasion, but  no  power  for  a  negociation. 
fiarrere  in  his  last  speech  has  said, 
<<  Kings  have  asked  us  with  whom  are  they 
to  treat  I  answer  them,  let  them  treat 
with  our  armies  on  the  frontiers."  But 
there  are  several  armies,  and  what  one 
might  agree  to,  the  other  might  disap- 
prove. I  do  not  say,  but  that  there  mav 
be  some  great  general  in  an  army,  with 
whom  it  might  be  safe  to  treat.  But  who 
are  the  generals  who  head  the  French 
armies  ?  Are  they  men  of  any  note,  or 
who  are  permanent  in  their  command? 
Are  thev  not  rather  objects  of  jealousy 
and  misfortune ;  passing  from  obscurity 
to  command,  ana  from  command  to  the 
guillotine  ?  In  the  whole  course  of  the 
revolution,  there  have  been  but  two  ge- 
nerals who  possessed  any  kind  ofpower. 
La  Fayette  and  Dumourier.  We  all 
know  what  has  been  the  fate  of  both.  I 
therefore  may  fairly  conclude,  that  there 
is  no  security  in  treating  with  the  armies. 
If  any  power  exists  in  France,  it  is  with 
the  most  desperate  men,  whose  traffic  is 
in  murder  and  assassination.  Besides, 
there  are  two  distinct  obstacles  to  prevent 
even  a  negociatlon.  By  one  decree  of 
the  Convention,  every  man  is  to  be  pu- 
nished with  death  who  proposes  a  peace ; 
and  by  another  it  is  decreed,  that  the 
French  republic  shall  make  no  peace 
while  the  enemy  holds  a  foot  of  ground 
on  its  frontiers.  What  is  the  situation  of 
the  allied  powers,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  conform  themselves  to  these  new-fan- 
gled regulations?  Has  it  not  been  the 
custom  of  every  nation  to  acquire  an  in- 
demnity after  a  successfid  war?  Will  any 
man  say,  that  we  are  to  give  up  all  our 
conquests,  to  evacuate  all  the  strong  posts 
now  in  our  possession,  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  negociatlon  and  acknowled^ent  of 
the  French  republic,  its  indivisibility^  its 
equality,  its  liberty,  and  all  its  bombastic 
appellations ;  that  we  must  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  peoploi  as  well  as 
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their  tyranny,  the  sonroe  of  evenr  dis- 
order. If  you  do  so,  you  are  confoaog 
the  tyranny  of  your  ewn  govenunent,  sod 
the  justice  of  Uieir's.  What  an  eumpie 
does  this  hold  out  to  every  nation!  These 
are  the  concessions  which  must  be  rnnk 
before  anegociation  can  be  entered  od. 
The  French  provoked  the  war  to  estabM 
a  republic  ;  and  they  continue  the  w  to 
preserve  it ;  nor  do  they  think  themselvK 
safe,  till,  as  Barrere  says,  <<  the  English 
renounce  their  infernal  constitutioD."  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  feel  it  sn  honor 
to  be  considered  by  France  as  snobitacii? 
to  the  establishment  of  their  crimiQil  go- 
vernment. It  is  my  firm  opimooytbat 
the  only  result  of  success  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  would  be,  the  consolidatioD  of 
the  Republic  of  France,  and  the  conse- 
quent destruction  of  every  monarchicil 
government  hy  France.  I  therefore  M 
give  this  motion  a  more  decided  negatire 
than  ever  I  did  any  other  since  lot io 
parliament. 

The  House  divided:  Contentf,  12; 
Proxies,  1—13.  Not-Contents,  S6; 
Proxies,  17— 103,  Majority  sgaissi  tbe 
motion  90. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  brinpnglo- 
reign  Troops  into  the  Countrvj  iwf^ 
the  Consent  of  Parliament.^  Peb.21.- 
The^Earl  of  Albemarle  said,  it  would 
appear  very  singular,  that  lo  young  * 
member  of  the  House  as  he  was»  should 


undertake  a  task  of  such 
as  that  of  examining  and  censoh^ 
the  conduct  of  ministers;  but  tie 
right,  nay,  more,  the  duty  of  every  Bem- 
ber  of  that  House  to  watch  with  a  jdojS 
eye  every  act  that  tended  to  cxteM  »J 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  beyond  \\&W 
limits,  and  every  encroacnincnt  on  tw 
Kberty  of  the  subject,  was  what  he  t» 
sure  the  House  would  agree  with  m^ 
admitting ;  a  violation  of  the  laws  oj  tK 
country  was  a  point  which  particulaj"; 
called  for  their  interposition,  and  w  ""» 
light  he  considered  the  act  of  la^u^  * 
body  of  Hessian  troops,  without  the  coo- 
sent  of  parliament.  In  order  to  pjo^ 
that  it  was  illegal,  he  read  that  part  of »« 
Bill  of  Rights  which  related  to  the  wbiert, 
that  Bill  expressly  sUtes,  that  the  m 
cannot  keep  up  a  standing  army,  »o  |Jr 
of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  pan 
menu  He  was  aware  that  he  ^m!^^ 
told  that  what  he  had  just  read  i^  "X 
plicable,  inasmuch  as  the  '^ords^^^  ^ 
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measure  was  adopted  in  time  of  war ;  but 
he  would  the  more  contend/  that  what 
was  deemed  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  be  illegal  in  time  of  peace,  ought 
to  be  deemed  still  more  illegal  in  time  of 
war.  The  next  proof,  upon  which  he 
meant  to  establish  the  illegality  of  the 
measure  was,  the  act  of  settlement.  That 
act  states,  that  it  shall  be  illegal  for  any 
person  not  bom  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  or  their  dependencies,  except 
such  as  had  been  naturalised,  or  were 
bom  of  English  parents,  to  hold  any 
trust,  civil  or  military.  This,  therefore, 
is  directly  against  the  measure  that  has 
been  adopted,  for  the  troops  landed  in 
Great  Britain  were  commanded  by  foreign 
officers,  which  was  a  military  trust;  and 
which  trust  the  act  of  settlement  made  it 
illegal  to  exercise ;  the  landing  and  keep- 
ing the  private  soldiers  was  also  rnaae 
an  illegal  act  by  the  Mutiny  Bill.  These 
were  strong  points,  and  such  as  he  con- 
ceived womd. establish  the  illegality  of 
the  measure.  He  had  therefore  prepared 
a  bill  of  indemnity  for  those  persons  who 
had  advised  his  majesty  to  it.  His  lord- 
ship then  ran  over  the  precedents  of  1745, 
1756,  1775,  1782,  and  1784.  In  1745, 
when  the  country  was  threatened  with  in- 
vasion, and  a  number  of  foreign  troops 
were  landed,  the  king  had  sent  a  message 
to  parliament,  expressive  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  but  such  was  the  jealousy  which 
their  lordships*  ancestors  manifested  on 
that  occasion,  that  in  1746  they  entered 
into  a  formal  protest  against  the  measure. 
In  1756,  his  majesty  again  made  a  requi- 
sition of  foreign  forces,  and  at  that  period 
his  majiestj's  ministers  thought  fit  to  give 
notice  toparliament.  In  1775,  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  empow- 
ering his  majesty  to  send  foreign  troops  to 
Gibraltar  and  rort  Mahon ;  the  motion 
was  lost  by  an  evasion,  as  it  was  said  by 
the  ministers  of  that  day,  that  Gibraltar 
was  out  of  the  kingdom ;  but  such  was 
the  opinion  of  several  noble  lords,  that 
they  entered  against  this  measure  also  a 
strong  protest.  A  bill  of  indemnity  was 
introduced  at  that  day;  it  passed  the 
Commons,  but  had  been  rejected  in  the 
Lords,  because  the  preamble  ran  thus,  in 
the  usual  form :  "  Whereas  doubts  having 
arisen;"  but  their  lordships,  struck  with 
the  word  «<  doubts,*'  objected  to  the  bill 
«»  toto.  For  to  admit  that,  was,  in  some 
njeasure,  to  admit  the  justiOcation  of  mi- 
nisters at  a  future  period-  The  next  prece- 
aent  was  that  of  1782,  vrtiich  he  explained. 
C  VOL.  XXX.] 


The  precedent  of  1784  was,  when  the 
Hessian  troops  brought  home  from  Ame- 
rica were  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in. 
consequence  of  the  river  Weser  being 
frozen,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
send  them  to  their  own  country  till  a 
thaw  took  place.  His  majesty's  ministers 
brought  down  a  message  to  the  House, . 
informing  parliament  of  the  circumstance . 
and  of  its  cause.  There  was  a  resolution ' 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1641,  in 
these  words : — <^  Resolved,  that  any  per- 
son who  shall  recommend  to  his  majesty 
to  employ  foreign  troops  within  this  realm, 
shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  consti- 
tution and  the  country,  and  punished  as 
such/'  He  begged  their  lordships  to 
consider,  that  if  they  threw  out  his  bill, 
they  would  establish  a  precedent  ex- 
tremely dangerous :  it  would  authorise  the 
king  to  employ  at  any  time  an  unlimited 
number  of  toreign  troops  in  English  pay, 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  l£s 
lordship  then  brought  in  a  bill  <<  to  in- 
demnify such  persons  as  have  advised  his 
majesty  to  bring  within  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  certain  Foreign  Troops  be- 
longing to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. ' 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time.     On  the 
question  for  the  second  reading. 

Earl  Spencer  congratulated  the  House 
and  the  noble  earl,  on  having  begun  his 

Solitical  career  with  sentiments  that  re- 
ected  the  highest  honour  on  him.  He 
also  gave  the  noble  ear)  credit  for  having 
stated  the  precedents  correctly ;  and  if 
the  present  instance  was  a  deviation  from 
those  precedents,  he  would  very  rea- 
dily second  his  motion.  But  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  not  violated  in  this  case,  be- 
cause it  particularly  forbad  the  keeping-  a 
standing  army  without  the  consent  o£ 
parliament.  The  act  of  settlement  did 
not  affect  it,  because  the  troops  now  in 
England  were  no  more  than  an  armed 
people  stationed  at  different  places.  The 
officers  did  not  command  in  their  present 
state,  and  therefore  they  held  no  trust. 
The  present  case  was  similar  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  1784.  The  Hessian  troops 
taken  into  British  pay  had  come  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight : 
their  destination  was  not  known ;  and  if 
it  had,  ministers  would  have  been  very 
wTOne  to  have  published  it ;  still  a  mes- 
sage had  been  sent  to  the  House»  de- 
claring their  arrival^  and  the  reason  of 
their  landing.  In  what  instance^  then, 
had  the  law  Deen  violated.  With  regard 
to  the  resolution  of  1641  >  be  did  not 
[4Y] 
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conceive  it  could  apply  to  the  present 
case ;  it  was  not  a  law ;  but  he  thought  it 
the  less  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  took  place 
before  the  Revolution,  from  which  time 
only  the  constitution  had  taken  that  elori- 
ous  form  which  it  had  retained  ever  since. 
The  spirit  of  the  present  motion  clearly 
was,  that  the  king  should  not  keep  an 
army  in  this  country,  without  the  consent 
of  parliament  previously  obtmned.  lliis 
would  be  trucy  if  it  were  either  stated  or 
believed  that  he  kept  this  army  for  the 
purpose  of  using  it.  If  any  man  were  to  as* 
Bert  that  his  majestyVrould  use  those  foreign 
troops,  or  any  foreign  troops  in  actual 
service,  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
parliament,  he  woula  be  the  first  to  im- 
peach that  man.  It  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  that  House  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  ministers  in  this  respect,  and  it  was 
certainly  true,  that  their  vigilance  was 
most  demanded  in  dangerous  times,  when 
innovations  might  be  most  successfully 
attempted.  But  he  saw  no  violation  of  law 
or  the  constitution  in  the  present  act. 

Lord  Auckland  contended,  that  so  far 
from  the  constitution  being  violated  the 
people  of  this  country  felt  its  beneficial 
effects  in  the  highest  degree.  He  had 
heard  of  no  law  which  proved  the  illega- 
lity of  landing  foreign  troops ;  but  if  he 
was  disposed  to  enter  at  large  on  the  ques- 
tion, he  would  argue,  from  the  spirit  of 
ihe  constitution,  that  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters was  just  and  proper.  As  the  con- 
stitution was  silent  on  tne  point  of  emer- 
gency which  required  the  landing  of  fo- 
reign troops,  it  was  fair  to  argue,  that  it 
left  the  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  the  exe- 
cutive power.  It  had  been  said,  that  such 
an  unbounded  prerogative  of  the  crown 
might  be  employed  by  a  vicious  prince,  to 
over-run  the  country  with  foreign  troops. 
Fancy  was  often  employed  to  give  ima- 
ginary danger  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative ;  but  could  any  individual  lay 
nis  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say,  that  there 
had  any  improper  or  dangerous  use  been 
made  of  that  prerogative  ?  In  times  of 
danger,  like  the  present,  it  was  wise  to 
have  confidence  in,  rather  than  suspicion 
of,  the  discretionary  power  of  the  crown, 
exercised  through  the  ministers.  On 
these  grounds,  he  would  move  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Lord  Romnev  did  not  think  the  present 
a  fit  case  to  call  for  an  act  of  indemnity ; 
but  though  he  should  vote  against  the  bill, 
he  must  declare  his  utter  dissent  from  the 
noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  that  the  intro- 
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ductioh  of  foreign  troops  was  nbt  ilknl 
Tile  doctrine  was  conlrary  to  every  idea 
he  had  of  the  constitution. 

Lord  GrenviUe  could  not  reconcile  it 
to  himself  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  dils 
occasion.    That   the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  did  not  extend  to  the   right  of 
keeping  a  foreign  force  in  this  country, 
during  the  lime  of  peace,  he  was  ready  to 
admit ;  but  that  did  not  imply  that  a  case 
of  necessitjT  mieht  not  arise,   in  wbtcfa 
ministers  might  feel  it  absolutely  requisite 
to  admit  them;  and  this  he  conoeiyed 
might  be  done  without  the  smallest  breach 
of  the  constitution.    Now,  if  nothine  ir- 
regular had  been  done,  no  bill  of  indem- 
nity   could    be  reqmred.    Tile    ^irecise 
question  was,  whether  the  act  of  landing 
a  small  body  of  Hessian  troops  destined 
on  a  foreign  service,  which  was  retarded 
by  accident,  whose  health  required,  that 
they  should  be  so  landed,  and  of  which 
landing,  notice  had  been  given  to  parib- 
roent  as  early  as  possible,  was   illegsl; 
Now,  as  all  the  prerogatives  o€  the  king 
were  to  be  executed  under  the  respsrasihi* 
lity  of  his  ministers,  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  House,  to  examine  the  exercise  of 
each  prerogative ;  but  they  would  not,  he 
conceived,  be  ready  to  nuestion  and  ar- 
raign prerogative  itself.    They  would  not 
presume  abuse,  they  would  not  lay  ft 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  where  there  was 
prerogative  there  must  be  abuse  of  it. 
To  keep  an  army  in  England  without  con- 
sent was  contrary  to  law ;  but  to  introdoce 
a  body  of  troops  merely  on  an  emergency^ 
and  to  communicate  the  same  to  pariia- 
ment,  was  regarded  as  a  sound  exercise 
of  the  royal  discretion.    The  crown,  in- 
deed, could  not  keep  up  a  standing  army 
in  this  country,  as  the  standing  council 
of  the  nation,  the  parliament,  held  a  full 
security  against  it  namely,  the  army  couM 
not  be  quartered,  disciplined,  nor  paid 
without  their  authority.    What,  then,  nas 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  admission  of  a 
few  foreign  troops,  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
avowedly  engaged  for  foreign  service,  and 
who  could  not  possibly  act  here  ?    The 
danger  could  be  none ;  and  therefore  it 
appeared  the  more  strange  that  an  indem- 
nification should  be  thought  necessary  ibr 
those  whom  no  man  could  fairly  charge 
with  having  dode  wrone. 

The  Ean  of  Lauderdale  said,  diat  on  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  End- 
ing of  foreign  troops,  either  in  peace  or 
war.    This  principle  was  recogtuxed  by 
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our  constitution,  and  was  the  spirit  of  the 
bill  which  was  attempted  to  be  perverted. 
The  wise  plan  of  our  ancestors  had  in- 
fused into  the  Bill  of  Rights  a  general 
principle,  which  provided  better  £r  pos- 
terity on  unforeseen  occasions  than  if  it 
had  been  limited  and  tied  up  for  paftial 
and  particular  purposes.    He  quoted  pre- 
cedents in  order  to  enforce  his  statements, 
and  said  that  the  very  principle  of  the 
mutiny  bill  applied  equally  to  war  and 
peace.    The  act  of  settlement  explicitly 
declares,  that  no  foreigner  is  capable  of 
any   civil  or  military  trust.    The  act  of 
George  Ist  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  this  point,  when  it  expressly  says,  thait 
no  foreigner,  naturalized,  can  be  employefl 
in  a  military  capacity.    It  is  but  reason- 
able, then,  that  the  country  should  b^ 
alarmed  when  troops    in    crowds  were 
brought  into    the  kingdom.      He    con- 
tended, that  every  precedent   down  to 
1782,  would  bear  him  put  in  his  argu- 
ment.    He  showed  bv  the  letter  of  each 
message,  that  until  tne  present  instance, 
the  communication  had  been  in  sufficient 
time  to  enable  parliament  to  take  mea- 
sures against  the  landing,  if  they  thought 
it   unsafe,  or  improper:  here  the  thing 
was  done  without  giving  them  time  for 
such  measure.     But  it  was  said  the  crown 
could  introduce  troops  without  their  con- 
sent, provided  they  were  not  exercised 
and    disciplined.     Was  it,    then,    to  be 
gravely  argued,  that  the  crown  possessed 
the  prerogative  of  landing  at  pleasure  an 
armed  banditti?  For  such  must  all  troops 
not  subject  to  discipline  be.     He  could 
not  keep  native  troops  without  the  mu-' 
tiny  law;    but  he  could    keep   foreign 
troops  ;  and  the  violation  of  the  most  sa- 
cred compact,  with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  standing  army,  was  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  this  prerogative.    But 
it  seems  the  crown  mi^ht  land  troops 
without  previous  communication ;  without 
assent ;  ne  might  do  this  to  any  amount ; 
but  when  here,  they  could  not  be  em- 
ployed but  with  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment! and  so  parliament  were  to  see  the 
introduction  of  troops  with  peifect  indif- 
ference, because  afterwards  they  might 
dispute  the  use  to  which  they  might  be 
put !     He  did  not  highly  approve  of  ar- 
guing the  case  with  50,000  armed  logi- 
cians. 

Lprd  Havakeibury  said,  that  with  regard 
to  the  illegality  of  landing  foreign  troops 
in  the  kingdom  without  the  cpnsent  of 
parliament,  there  could  not  be  a  question 


upon  the  subject;  buf  undoub^dly  d\e 
measure,  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
ought  to  be  considered  with  a  particular 
attention  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
it.    With  regara  to  the  insts^ncc  in  ques- 
tion, no  noble  lord  imputed  blame  to  mi- 
nisters, or  raised  a  doubt  as  to  its  expedi- 
ency or  necessity.    With  regard  to  tb0 
right  of  the  crown  in  this  particular,  the 
various  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
universally  received  principles  of  com- 
mon law,  were  sufficiently  clei^r  upon  it, 
as  well  as  upon  every  other  part  of  the 
constitution,  without  calling  upon  parlia* 
ment  upon  every  occasion  to  ratify  them. 
He  was  as  ready  as  any  noble  lord  could 
be  to  declare,  that  the  employing  foreign 
troops  in  this  country  was  illegal ;  but 
then  the  present  case  did  not  amount  to 
that,  for  these  troops  were  actually  engi^ 
^ed  for  foreign  service,  but  had  been  landed 
through  the  mere  necessity  of  preserving 
their  health.    As  to  the  precedent  of  1641, 
he  thought  it  by  no  means  a  good  prece- 
dent, because  at  that  time  the  parliament 
were  on  tfie  eve  of  engaging  in  a  civil  war; 
and  looking  to  resistance,  it  was  clearly 
of  great  moment    to  them  to  prevent 
Charles   1st    from  landing    any  foreign 
troops  in  this  island.    With  respect  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  if  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  Uie  great  characters  concerned  in  it, 
they  certainly  would  have  provided  for  a 
case  like  the  present,  could  they  have 
foreseen  that  any  such  case  would  arise  ; 
for  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  drawn  up  by 
men  of  the  highest  character  then  living. 
As  to  the  subsequent  instances,  he  passed 
briefly  over  them,  and  showed  the  tardi- 
ness with  which  parliament  had  entered 
into  any  consideration  upon  the  iubject 
of  foreign  troops ;  that  the  legality    or 
ille^ality'had  not  been  even  the  subject  of 
their  examination ;  and  that  the  subordi- 
nate  considerations  of  their  subsidy- and 
destination  had  alone  been  in  their  view. 
He  contended  that  this  was  one  of  the, 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  should 
be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  which  was  responsible   for 
the  exercise  of  it.    Ministers  did  not  feel 
the  smallest  apprehension  from  what  they 
had  done,  consequently' did  not  wish  for 
a  bill  of  indenmity ;  and  as  he  thought  it 
was  totally  unnecessary,  he  should  give 
the  motion  his  negative. 

Earl  Stanhope  was  happy  ^at  his  noble 
relation  seemed  so  little  ^pclined  to  favour 
that  monstrous  doctrine  that  had  beep 
laid  down  fn  another  place.    It  he4  be^a 
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ekewhere  stated  by  persons  high  in  offi- 
cial situation,  ^  that  the  king  by  his  prero- 
gative, had  a  right  to  land  as  many  armed 
foreigners  into  this  country,  either  in  time 
of  peace  or  war,  as  be  pleased,  without 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  and  to  march 
them  wherever  he  thought  proper.     All 
he  would  say  upon  this  point  was,  U^at  if  any 
minister   of  Uiis   country   attempted   to 
practise  the  doctrine  that  had  been  stated, 
he  trusted  it  would  be  resisted  with  that 
violence  which  it  called  for.     He  differed 
widely  from  a  noble  lord  who  had  argued 
that  it  was  legal  for  the  king  to  introduce 
a  foreign  army  into  this  country.     The 
noble  secretary  of  state  did  not  go  so  far, 
but  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  legality 
of  keeping  a  foreign  army  in  this  country 
depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  employed,  because  it  would  be 
illegal  to  emplov  those  troops  without  a 
second  communication  from  the  king  to 
parliament,  stating  in  what  manner  Uiey 
were  to  be  employed.    Thus  the  noble 
lord  did  not  wish  to  carry  the  sublime 
•Tory  principles  of  preroeative,  which  had 
been  dwelt  upon  in  anotner  place,  so  far. 
In  this  way,  then,  these  noble  lords  did 
not  difter  with  those  with  whom  he  agreed 
that  night ;  they  allowed  that  there  was 
right  by  prerogative,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  argued  there  was  no  law  against 
landing  these  foreign  troops ;  so  that  this 
was  all  the  difference  between  ^hem,  as  to 
•which,    the  onus  probaudi  certainly  lay 
with  the  other  side.     He  quoted  judge 
Hale  to  ascertain  that  what  was  called 
the  statute  law  took  its  date  in  1189,  and 
all  the    law  before    that    period   being 
founded  on  usage  merely,  was  styled  the 
lex  non  scripta,   or  common  law.      He 
next  quoted  Blackstone,  to  proye  that  the 
first  standing  armies  in  Europe  was  in 
France  in  1445,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  guard  against  the   dangerous   conse- 
quences  of  a  standing  army;   and  this 
being  several    centuries  afler   the   com- 
mencement of  the  statute  law,  it  was  im- 
"possible  that  the  common  law  could  at  all 
.apply.    He  then  came  to  the  precedent 
-of  1775,  when  foreign  troops  had  been 
landed,  and  it  had  been  found  necessary 
'to  come  to  parliament  to  obtain  its  sanc- 
tion,   and   a   bill    for    quartering    these 
troops.    This  certainly  proved  that,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  parliament  they  could 
not  be  kept  in  the  kingdom.     With  sur- 
prise he  had  heard  a  noble  earl  desire  the 
House  to  look  only  to  what  had  happened 
«»«iee  tfecTeyolution,  ^sxli  not  to  look  far- 
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ther  for  the  constitution  of  this  comiCrf ; 
and  that  all  before  was  fitter  for  a  dtecaa- 
sion  in  an  Antiquarian  society  than  that 
House.  In  this  he  differed  widely  from 
the  noble  earl,  and  considered  thiat  not 
an  iota  of  our  constitution  was  altered  bv 
the  revolution,  but  merely  established. 
The  noble  secretary  of  state  had  men- 
tioned the  standing  council  of  parliament 
as  a  Justification  of  any  measure,  however 
illegal,  that  might  appear  to  the  executive 
government  necessary  or  expedient;  but 
he  would  ask  where  was  this  standing 
council  during  the  recess  of  parliament  ? 
As  to  precedents  he  considered  them  as 
nothing,  particularly  when  argued  as  they 
were  that  night.  It  had  been  argued  as 
precedent,  that  illegal  measures  had  been 
taken  in  many  instances  without  any  no- 
tice being  taken  of  them  by  parliameot ; 
but  upon  this  idea  ministers  might  do 
just  as  they  pleased ;  for  he  believed  there 
was  nothing  so  bad,  so  ille^,  or  so  enor- 
mous, but  there  might  be  a  precedent  for 
a  similar  crime  without  its  being  noticed 
by  parliament.  He  concluded  by  giving 
his  hearty  assent  to  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  considered  the 
bringing  in,  or  maintaining  a  foreign  army 
in  this  country  to  be  totally  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  but  saw  nothing  in  the 

S resent  case  that  called  for  a  bill  of  in- 
emnity.  He  professed  himself  to  be 
i^ainst  the  introduction  of  abstract  ques- 
tions ;  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  hid 
better  be  left  as  he  found  it.  The  bill 
he  considered  as  truly  ridiculous ;  and  to 
prove  it  was  so,  he  beg^d  >eave  to  state 
a  supposed  case ;  for  this  bill,  if  it  meant 
any  thing,  was  to  preserve  the  ministers 
from  the  dangers  of  an  impeachment 
Now  suppose  there  were  a  number  of  fo- 
rei0[i  troops  engaged  for  an  expeditioQ, 
and  that  one  division  of  them  should  be 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  the 
other,  from  long  confinement  on  ship- 
board, were  threatened  with  an  alarming 
disorder,  and  the  minister  should  advise 
their  being  suffered  to  land ;  in  both  these 
cases  he  would  be  equally  crirainal  for 
having  suffered  them  to  be  on  shore ;  and 
the  impeachment  must  run  something  in 
this  form,  «  Whereas  the  minister  did 
cruelly  and  wilfully  consent  to  save  the 
lives  of  sundry  men  who  were  shipwreck- 
ed ;  and  whereas,  with  the  like  cruel  in- 
tent, he  assisted  in  restoring  to  health 
certain  other  men,  &c."  Now  could  any 
man  find  him  guilty  for  such  crimes? 
And  if  he  could  not  be  found  guikyi  it 
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was  an  absurdity  to  think  of  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity. 

The  Earl  of  Guilford  was  clearly  of  opi- 
nion, that  no  foreign  army  could  legally 
be  landed  in  this  country,  and  that  no  ar- 
gument of  expediency  could  justify  any 
deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. Some  noble  lords,  too  fond  of 
precedents,  seemed  to  argue  that  every 
deviation  which  had  been  overlooked  by 
parliament,  was  as  much  in  their  favour  as 
if  there  had  been  an  existing  law  on  their 
side.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  ingenious  manner  in  which 
the  act  of  settlement  had  been  attempted 
to  be  evaded  by  the  noble  secretary  of 
state.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  they  were 
no  army,  nor  in  any  military  trust;  because 
to  make  them  an  army,  three  things  were 
necessary,  to  discipline,  to  clothe,  and  to 
pay  them,  which  could  not  be  done  but 
by  parliament ;  and  from  thence  had  ar- 
gued as  if  to  lay  the  order  for  bringing 
foreign  troops  before  parliament  without 
any  notice  whatever.  In  this  manner 
James  2d,  might  have  brought  into  this 
country  a  sufficient  number  of  French 
troops  to  have  prevented  us  from  enjoyine 
the  blessings  which  we  had,  and  he  trusted 
long  would  enjoy,  under  the  mild  govern- 
ment of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Some 
noble  Lords  had  stated  a  bill  of  indemnity 
to  be  the  same  as  a  bill  of  impeachment : 
he  thought  there  was  a  wide  difference. 
As  to  what  had  been  said  about  the  mes- 
sage from  the  throne  being  sufficient  for 
the  executive  government  to  act  upon, 
he  would  conclude  with  observing,  in  the 
words  of  lord  Coke,  "  that  the  king's 
message  was  gracious ;  but  what  is  the 
law  of  the  land?" 

The  Duke  of  Portland  considered  the 
bringing  of  any  foreign  troops  into  this 
kingdom,  and  keeping  them,  was  illegal 
and  unconstitutional ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  saw  nothing  in  the  present  case  that 
made  a  bill  of  indemnity  necessary.  He 
saw  no  sort  of  danger  from  the  landing 
the  Hessians  at  this  time,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  them  to  their 
present  temporary  station. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  wished  noble  lords 
had  not  introduced  the  abstract  question  ; 
but  as  it  had  been  introduced,  he  "would 
not  hesHate  to  declare,  that  he  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  troops,  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  was  unconstitutional  and 
illegal,  at  the  same  time  he  conceived  the 
nature  of  the  caw  to  be  such  as  to  relider  a 


bill  of  indemnity  unnecessary  and  improper 
He  compared  it  to  the  case  of  1776,  when 
a  famine  was  dreaded  and  ministers  had 
acted  without  the  sanction  of  parliament ; 
a  bill  of  indemnity  was  then  proposed,  and 
was  refused  by  earl  Camden. 

The  Marquis  ^of  Lansd&aon  said,  thai 
when  he  came  down  to  the  House  he  did 
not  know  in  what  manner  ^he  question 
was  to  be  taken  up.  He  comphraehted 
the  noble  mover  on  having  made  his  first 
appearance  in  that  House  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  never  recollected  to  have  been 
equalled  by  any  voung  lord.  He  had 
shown  most  clearly  the  necessity  for  thdt 
discussion,  for  which  the  House  and  the 
country  owed  him  their  particular  thanks; 
From  all  he  had  heard  he  was  happy  that 
it  had  been  brought  on,  not  as  a  party 
question,  not  as  an  abstract  question,  not 
as  a  political  question,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  important  that  could  possibly  be  ar- 
gued in  that  House,  because  it  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  existence  of 
the  constitution  of  this  country.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  avoid  such  discussions 
as  unnecessary,  because,  to  agitate  doubts 
upon  a  subject  where  'there  really  were 
none,  some  noble  lords  thought  was  dan- 
gerous ;  he  thought  it  no  more  dangerous 
than  if  any  of  their  lordships  was  to  con- 
sult a  lawyer  about  the  title  of  his  estate, 
when  it  was  not  challenged ;  and  as  to  be- 
ing unnecessary,  that  day's  debate  wa:^  a 
complete  answer. — His  noble  friend  had 
gone  upon  the  best  grounds,  and  taking  all 
the  circumstances,  what  could  be  so  proper 
a  way  of  bringing  the  question  before  the 
House  as  by  a  bill  of  indemnity  \  He  did 
not  recollect  whether  his  name  was  or 
was  not  to  the  protest  in  1782,  but  his 
mind  was  perfectly  made  up  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  gave  it  most  explicitly,  "  that 
without  the  previous  consent  and  sanction 
of  parliament,  the  king  could  not  bring  Ie« 
gaily  a  single  man  into  this  country."  His 
lordship  then  went  over  the  different  pre- 
cedents of  1741,  45,  56;  at  last,  in  1775, 
a  bold  and  proper  stand  was  made  against 
the  practice,  which  was  followed  up  in  1 782. 
The  last  precedent,  that  of  1784,  was  fresh 
in  their  memories,  but  whatever  blame 
might  be  ascribed  at  that  time  to  ministers, 
that  was  a  time  of  much  confusion,  and  not 
to  be  used  as  a  precedent  now.  lliere  were 
however,  much  higher  and  stronger  rea- 
sons for  his  giving  his  vote  for  the  motion 
that  night.  This  pretended  right  had  been 
compared  to  different  branches  of  the 
king  »prerk>gativ€;hlspower(>f  pardon|bn(i 
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veto:  but  here  there  was  a  material  difkr^ 
ence;  those  were  powers  given  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  the  power  of  introducing  fo- 
reign troops  into  this  country  either  in 
time  of  peace  or  war,  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  iever  was  ffiven.      Other 
doctrines  of  a  nature  equalfy  curious  had 
been  used,  and  an  attempt  made  to  place 
the  executive   power  of  the  crown  and 
the  parliament,  as  plaintiff'  and  defendant, 
upon  which  ministers  built  their  grand  ar- 
gument of  responsibility.      In  short,  they 
are  to  do  what  they  please,  and  tell  us, 
we  do  not  wish  for  an  act  of  indemnity;  if 
we  have  done  wrong  we  are  responsible. 
And  this  sort  of  doctrine,  attended  by  the 
supppsed  influence  that  ministers  ought 
to  have,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  soften- 
ing and  conciliating  majorities  in  both 
houses  of  parliament.    He  was  extremely 
sorry  to  near  some  noble  lords  treat  bills 
of  indemnity  as  measures,  that  seldom  had 
been  or  ought  to  be  used.     He  must  re- 
ynind  noble  lords,  that  they  had  not  always 
thought  so ;  not  long  ago,  when  the  coun- 
try was  threatened  with  a  famine,  and 
numbers  found  it  indispensably  necessary 
to  act  illegally,  very  great  and  curious 
discussions  took  place ;    and  when  it  was 
mentioned  only  to  be  a  temporary  mea- 
sure for  ten  days,  a  bill  of  indemnity  was 
insisted  upon^  and  it  was  properly  said 
that  ten  days  were  as  bad  as  ten  years;  if 
the  law  was  infringed  upon  by  ministers, 
from  whatever  cause  a  bill  of  indemnity 
was  necessary,  and  this  applied  to  the  no- 
ble earl's  argument  of  shipwreck.  Though 
he  rejoiced  m  this  discussion,  he  still  said 
that  there  was  something   left    in    the 
wound ;   he  wished  to  have  it  perfectly 
cleared  away.   Ministers  and  their  friendb 
cannot  argue  the  legality  that  they  ad- 
mit :  but  as  is  the  case  in  all  questions  of 
prerogative,  one  says,  he  thinks,  another 
believes,  and  still  nobody  can  make  out 
the  precise  extent  to  which  they  wish  to 
carry  their  maxims  of  prerogative,  till 
finding  they  have  carried  them  too  far, 
they  lower  them  and  lower  them  one  after 
another,  till  they  get  a  man  who  is  elo- 
quent enough  to  deny  them  quite,  and  is 
altogether  angry  if  any  one  dares  to  say 
that  ever  he  could  have  thought  or  said 
so.    That  conduct  was  not  new  in  public 
political  assemblies.    He  was  truly  nappy 
that  bis  noble  friend  had  struck  a  bold 
blow  at  that  system.    The  phalanx  ought 
to  be  ^book,  and  he  had  shaken  them  in 
an  honourable  and  manly  way.  He  should 
give  bis  heartjr  assent  to  the  motion. 
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The  Earl  of  Afaii{/£^U  would  not  suffer 
the  principles  that  impressed  his  nund  to 
be  warped  by  what  he  had  heard  in  the 
House.     He  had  formed  his  judgmeoty 
not  by  abstract  and  theoretical  proposi- 
tions, but  by  the  practice  of  our  anceston 
in  the  purest  times.    It  did  not  appear  to 
him  possible  precisely  to  define  what  wis 
the  extent  oi  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
in  this  or  that  peculiar  instance,  because,  as 
the  prerogative  itself  was  nothing;  morethan 
a  discretionary  power  lodged  in  the  crova 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  king's  subjects,  the  wisdom,  expe- 
diency, and  necessity  of  its  exercise,  de^ 
pended  altogether  on  the  nature  of  the 
emergency  which  called  it  forth,  and  dT 
the  extent  of  that  emei^ncy  parliament 
were  to  be  the  judges.      The  King*s  mi- 
nisters were  undoubtedly  re8|M>n«ble  to 
parliament  for  the  whole  of  their  conduct 
and  the  question  at  all  times  when  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  made  use  oC 
would  be,  not,  whether  ministers  had  s 
right  to  use  the  royal  prerontive^  bat 
whether  the  occasion  justified  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  exercised  iu      After 
what  had  been  heard,  there  was  but  little 
occasion  for  him  to  say  any  tbin^  respect- 
ing the  precedents  of  former  times ;   be 
would  content  himself  therefore,  with  ad* 
verting  to  the  precedent  of  1784  which  had 
occurred  in  the  time  of  the  present  minis- 
ters, and  must  be  fresh  in  all  their  lordshipc 
minds.    Noble  lords  must  remember,  that 
the  time  to  which  he  alluded  was  a  period 
in  which  ministers  were  not  likely  to  pass 
uowatched,  nor  did  their  conduct  stand 
much  chance  of  escaping  censure,  if  it 
had  been  thpught  that  censure  was  de- 
served.   For  his  part,  he  saw  no  shad. >v 
of  violence  to  the  constitution  in  the  trans- 
action of  1784,  nor  did  he  perceive  any 
shadow  of  violence  to  the  constitution  in 
the  recent  instance  of  landing  the  Hessian 
troops,  and  therefore  he  should  vote  against 
the  bill. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  said,  that  every 
noble  lord  had  agreed  as  to  the  illegality 
of  the  measure.  He  was  therefore  sur- 
prised that  the  noble  secretary  of  state  bad 
followed  up  that  opinion  by  very  aiid>igu- 
ous  arguments ;  and  the  other  noble  lords 
who  were  satisfied  as  to  the  ill^ality,  con- 
tended very  unaccountably,  he  thought, 
against  the  bill  of  indemnity.  Now  he 
would  ask  any  one  of  those  noble  lords, 
whether  if  he  really  thought  ministers  had 
done  wrong,  he  would  hk^e  voted  for  a 
bill  of  iademnity?  From  what  he  had 
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heard  that  night,  he  did  not  think  any  of 
them  would.  A  noble  duke  justified  the 
measure  by  a  reference  to  treaties ;  but 
the  noble  duke  would  find  that  the  clause 
upon  which  his  argument  was  founded, 
only  allowed  the  landing  of  those  Hessians 
in  a  case  of  necessity,  which  nobody  ever 
mentioned  to  be  tne  case.  He  wished 
much  that  this  argument  might  be  aban- 
doned, because  if  not,  it  gave  the  kin^  an 
absolute  power  to  bring  as  many  Hessians 
as  he  pleased,  and  land  them  when  and 
where  he  pleased.  The  secretary  of  state 
had  been  clearer  in  his  statement,  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  these  troops, 
but  he  never  should  have  such  implicit 
confidence  in  the  present  ministers,  or  any 
administration,  as  to  allow  to  the  king  the 
prerogative  of  introducing  into  this  coun- 
try any  number  of  foreign  troops  in  peace 
or  war,  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
parliament,  upon  the  mere  assertion  of 
ministers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  to  be  employed.  A  noble  earl  had 
supposed  the  case  of  sickness  or  ship- 
wreck, and  had  mentioned  the  coast  of 
Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  this 
was  a  shallow  pretext :  a  hundred  thou- 
sand might  be  as  liable  to  sickness  as 
ten  thousand,  and  thus  we  might  have 
a  very  formidable  army  of  sick  Hessians 
landed  in  their  way  from  one  side  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Much  had  been 
said  about  the  impropriety  of  starting  the 
abstract  question ;  he  was  rather  pleased 
that  it  was  started,  because  he  considered 
the  illegality  of  the  measure  decided  and 
admitted  by  alL  For  these  reasons  he 
would  certainly  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  question  being  put,  there  appeared, 
Contents,  68:  Proxies,  21—89.  Not 
Contents,  11 ;  Proxies,  1—12.  Majo- 
rity, 77. 

Protests  against  the  Rejection  of  the  HeS" 
fian  Troops  indemnity  BiU,"}  Thefollow- 
bg  Protests  were  entered  on  the  Journals : 
Dissentient. 

1.  Because  <'  It  is  contrary  to  law  for 
the  crown  to  keep  an  army  m  this  king- 
dom, either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of 
war,  without  the  previous  consent  of  par- 
liament."  And  it  is  essential,  that  this 
important  constitutional  principle  (which 
was  unequivocally  admitted  in  the  debate) 
should  be  for  ever  maintained  ^lviolate  in 
this  country.  And  the  friends  of  public 
liberty  ought  ever  to  bear  in  memory  the 
admirable  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  5th  day  of  May,   1641|  when  it 


was  resolved,  «  That  this  house  doth  .de- 
clare, that  whosoever  shall  give  counsel 
or  assistance,  or  join  in  any  manner,  to 
bring  any  foreign  force  into  the  kingdom, 
unless  it  be  by  command  of  his  majesty, 
with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  in  par- 
liament, shall  be  adjudged  and  reputed  a 
public  enemy  to  the  king  and  kingdom.** 

2.  Because  the  annual  mutiny  bill  is  a 
proof,  that  the  crown  cannot  perpetuate 
or  assume  a  prerogative,  whrch  parlia- 
ment annually  bestows ;  nor  exercise  at 
its  own  discretion  that  power,  which  the 
legislature  specially  limits. 

3.  Because  it  is  a  most  dangerous  doc« 
trine,  that  the  crown  has  a  ri^t  (by  vir- 
tue of  an  "  undefined  prerogatlve/M  to 
do  any  act  which  is  not  warranted,  either 
by  common,  or  by  statute  law,  under  the 
frivolous  pretence  of  its  appearing  to  mi- 
nisters to  be  useful.  And  the  supineness 
of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  king  James 
the  2nd,  when  so  many  acts,  notori- 
ously illegal,  were  committed  by  the 
crown,  and  yet  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
two  Houses,  clearly  proves,  that,  from 
the  want  of  vigilance  in  certain  parlia- 
ments, precedents  may  be  established, 
subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  na« 
tional  freedom. 

4.  Because  the  maintmning  of  a  foreign 
army  on  the  establishment,  or  within  the 
territory  of  this  kingdom,  is  in  open  defi* 
ance  or  the  very  act  of  parliament,  which 
settles  the  crown  on  the  present  royal  fa- 
mily (namely  the  12th  and  13th  of  Wil- 
liam 3d.  chap,  the  2nd.)  which  expressly 
enacts,  '<  That  no  person  bom  out  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  or.  Ire- 
land, or  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing (although  he  be  naturalized,  or  made 
a  denizen,  except  such  as  are  bom  of 
English  parents)  shall  be  capable  to  enjoy 
any  office  or  place  of  trust,  either  civil  or 
military."  And  the  act  of  the  29th 
George  2.  chap,  the  5th,  is  a  proof,  that 
the  legislature  deemed  a  special  act  of 
parliament  necessary,  to  enable  the  king 
to  employ  even  a  limited  number  of  subaN 
tern  foreign  officers  in  America,  only 
under  certain  restrictions  and  qualifica- 
tions. 

5.  Because  '<  Foreign  mercenaries  have 
always  been  unusefuf,  or  dangerous  to 
those  who  employ  them.  Their  conduct  at 
first  has  generally  been  peaceable  and  en- 
snaring ;  at  last,  seditious  and  destructive. 
And  those  states,  that  have  carried  the 
points  which  they  intended,  by  their  as- 
sistance, have  usually  in  the  event;  been 
enslaved  by  them." 
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And  6th,  Because  a  prerogative  in  the 
executive  power,  to  introduce  any  num- 
ber without  limit,  of  armed  foreign  hire- 
lings into  any  country,  without  the  pre- 
vious and  express  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture, is  totally  incompatible  with  any 
form  of  a  free  constitution.  For,  not  onljr 
that  government  is  tyrannical,  which  is 
actually  tyrannically  administered;  but 
that  government  also  is  tyrannical  (how- 
ever administered,}  where  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient security  against  its  being  tyranni- 
cally administered  in  future.  And  I  so- 
lemnly protest  against  a  measure^  which 
tends  to  endanger  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  of  whom  I  consider 
inyself  only  as  a  trustee. 

Stanhope. 
Dissentient. 

1.  Because,  as  it  was  in  the  debate 
unanimously  admitted^  that  the  keeping 
in  this  counUy  troops,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  in  time  either  of  war  or  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  parliament,  is  un- 
constitutional. And  as  it  was  also  ad- 
mitted unanimously  and  unequivocally, 
that  the  troops  in  question  are  here  upon 
grounds  of  ntness  and  expediency;  and 
as  the  consideration  of  fitness  and  expe- 
diency, though  they  render,  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  present  instance  do  render,  not  only 
justifiable,  but  highly  meritorious,  do  in 
no  degree  so  change  the  nature  as  to 
make  it  more  or  less  constitutional.  This 
bill,  though  of  a  nature  to  be  very  spa- 
ringly adopted,  yet  was  of  particular  pro- 
priety ;  for  in  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
It  declared  the  law,  saved  the  constitu- 
tion, and  did  justice  to  the  motives  of  the 
executive  government. — Because  the  stop- 
ping of  this  bill  leaves  the  troops  here, 
without  any  consent  of  parliament.— Be- 
cause the  efiect  of  the  declarations  by 
which  the  right  of  the  crown  so  to  keep 
troops  here  was  disclaimed,  however 
strong,  general,  and  unequivocal,  is  yet 
transitory  and  fugitive;  but  the  met 
that  troops  are  so  here,  is  notorious  and 
recorded;  and  when  the  motives  which 
justified,  and  the  declarations  that  recon- 
ciled to  the  House  the  measure,  are  for- 
gotten,  may  be  turned  into  precedent. 

Radnor*. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade.']  Feb.  7.  Mr.  JVilber- 
force  said,  that  there  had  been  some  appre- 
hension by  many  that  the  motion  He  was 
about  to  make  would  go  to  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade.  His  ideas  went 
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to  that  length,  but  the  motion  he  aliould 
conclude  with  was  confined  to  the  .pre- 
vention of  any  supply  by  us  to  any  otthe 
foreign  territories  with  slaves.  That  was  a 

Eart  of  the  trade  which  in  fact  could 
ardly  now  be  said  to  exist,  and  the  maiD 
object  of  his  motion  was,  that  it  should  not 
be  revived.  He  then  moved,  "  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  Abolishing  th& 
Trade  carried  on  for  supplying  foreign  ter- 
ritories with  Slaves:"  Also,  ••  that  tlus  Mo- 
tion be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House.** 

Sir.  W  Young  thought  the  xnodon  ob- 
jectionable in  various  points  of  view:  ft 
was  inefficient  for  the  purpose  proCessed 
to  be  in  view  by  it ;  it  was  unequal  in  it- 
self: it  was  dangerous  in  points  of  time 
and  experiment ;  and  finaUy,  it  was  vexa- 
tious to  merchants  concerned  in  our  West 
India  trade.  He  was  therefore  hound  to 
give  it  his  negative. 

Mr.  Whitoread  hoped,  the  hen.  mover 
would  persist  in  his  first  resolution  upon 
this  subject  for  the  total  and  immediate 
abolition  of  this  abominable  trade*  It  bid 
been  said,  that  the  time  was  past  ^ur  agi- 
tating this  question,  and  that  the  dangt^ 
was  great.  rJo  time  could  be  incouTc- 
nient;  no  danger  could  be  so  pressing 
as  to  allow  the  House  to  continue  sucn 
gross  injustice,  as  that  which  attended  the 
slave  trade. 

Colonel  Caxvthome  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  opposing  every  measure  that  had 
the  smallest  tendencv  to  an  abolition  of 
the .  trade.  When  the  disadvantages  to 
private  property,  when  the  deficiences  of 
public  revenue,  which  such  a  measure 
would  occasion,  were  considered,  it  de- 
manded opposition.  This  was  justifiable^ 
both  on  patriotic  principles  and  for  the 
sake  of  individual  security ;  but  in  the 
present  case  it  was  not  necessary,  because 
the  proposition  itself -was  nugatory,  h 
was  nugatory  in  the  retrospect  to  thie  ces- 
sation of  commerce  between  foreign  co* 
lonies  since  the  commencement  of  bos- 
tilities;  it  was  nugatory,  since  the  procla-' 
mation  of  French  sentiments,  and  the  con- 
fused condition  of  the  French  republic. 
Whatever  were  the  pretended  motives  of 
religion,  justice,  and  hunianity,  he  sus- 
pected the  real  motives  of  the  abolitionists 
were  attributable  to  their  disaffection. 
Long  had  that  party  betrayed  symptoms 
of  their  hatred  towards  the  constitution  of 
this  country.  It  was  our  duty  tor  counter- 
act the  premeditated  evil. 

Mr.  jbent  remonstrated  against  the  for* 
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nudity  of  a  committee  on  this  subject. 
The  measure  was  so  contrarj  to  that  po- 
licy by  which  this  nation  was  supported 
and  enriched,  that  none  but  entnilsiasts 
could  approve  it.  Already  the  slave  trade 
which  but  two  years  since  was  so  vehe- 
mently condemned,  had  been  wrecked  4  and 
only  a  few  of  the  partizans,  that  so  eagerly 
embarked  in  it,  were  left  to  collect  the 
disjointed  materials.  This  was  not  a  time 
for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade  with 
foreign  colonies,  as  many  of  our  merchants 
taust  b&  rumed  by  it.  Failures  at  Liver- 
pool, to  the  extent  of  SOO,00(V.  had  al- 
ready happened,  some  of  which  he  sus- 
pected rnignt  have  partly  originated  in  the 
proposed  abolition ;  more  perhaps  might 
follow,  and  our  growing  prosperity  be 
thus  unfortunately  checked. 

Alderman  Neumham  was  determined  to 
give  his  negative  to  the  motion^  as  it  im- 
plicated the  ruin  of  individuals  and  the  di- 
minution  of  the  supplies  of  the  state. 
Hitherto  we  had  efinoed  the  necessity  of 
securing  private  property,  and  now  we 
were  the  farst  to  invade  it.  Why  should 
we  emancipate  those  who  had  been  proved 
to  be  in  a  oetter  condition  than  tne  la- 
bouring peasants  in  this  country?  Much 
had  been  urged  of  the  shameless  barbarities 
of  their  inhuman  masters.  History  had 
been  traced  back  for  more  than  a  century 
to  select  the  records  of  these  abominabfe 
crimes ;  and  what  had  been  thus  diligently 
searched  for,  was  aggregated  and  exagge- 
rated, to  serve  the  purposes  of  enthusiasm, 
and  delude  the  weak  and  pitying  multi- 
tude. The  same  means  would  apply  to 
render  matrimony  detestable.  Every  gen« 
Ueman  was  aware,  that,  in  the  mamage 
state^  which  was  dignified  with  the  epithet 
of «  blessed,"  there  existed  petty  feuds,  1 
and  resentful  animosities.  Every  gentle- 1 
man  had  read  and  heard  of  infidelity  and  I 
punishment,  of  flagrant  enormities,  of  men 
beating  their  wives,  and  wives  injuring 
their  husbands,  of  acts  of  violence,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  murder.  Would  any 
one,  because  these  abuses  have  existed, 
maintain  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the 
nuptial  law  f  Slaves  m  the  West-Indies  1 
were  confessedly  happier  than  in  their  na- 
tive country,  and  experienced,  in  general, 
as  mild  and  attentive  treatment  from  their 
masters,  as  servants  do  in  England.  There 
was  a  mutual  interest  between  the  planter 
and  the  slave,  which  enforced  compassion 
and  duty.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  if 
the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  were  li- 
berated, those  of  other  nations  would  still 
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be  yoked,  and  wear  their  fetters.  Actua- 
ted by  these  considerations,  he  should 
give  his  negative  to  the  motion. 

Colonel  Tarleton  considered  the  change 
specified  as  a  dangerous  interference  with 
the  trade,  which  he  must  oppose ;  because 
he  thought  it  an  unequivocal  attack  upon 
I>rivate  property.  As  to  the  trade  in  ques- 
tion, if  it  had  been  to  commence  de  novo^ 
he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  declaring 
his  decided  opposition  to  it;  but  as  cir- 
cumstancies  stood  at  present,  he  must  con- 
sider the  measure  proposed  as  a  violent 
aggression  upon  property,  which  would 
produce  the  most  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  Ryder  could  not  but  express  his 
astonishment  at  the  reception  which  the 
present  question  had  experienced.  On 
the  exposition  of  the  bill  brought  forward 
last  year,  it  had  been  said,  that  the  de- 
struction of  a  trade  so  very  profitable  was 
an  innovation  as  dangerous  in  execution 
as  it  was  absurd  in  policy ;  now,  it  had 
been  laid  down  as  an  argument,  that  there 
was  no  trade,  and  therefore  the  bill  w^ 
inefficacious  and  superfluous.  He  was 
not  a  little  astonished  at  the  inconsistency ; 
but  it  did  not  end  here ;  gentlemen  had 
expressed  no  single  objection  to  the  the« 
ory  of  the  bill,  but  that  it  was  a  measure  < 
fit  to  be  pursued,  and  laudable,  could  it 
be  done  gradually;  and  upon  this  occasion 
it  was  opposed,  though  it  was  the  first 
step  towaras  that  same  gradual  abolttioh. 
At  that  time  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
were  only  partial ;  at  present  they  were 
not  so,  but  likely  to  be  general.  He  must 
advert  to  another  inconsistency,  that  we 
could  regulate  the  trade  better  by,  in  some 
degree,  approaching  to  humanity;  but 
that  other  countries  would  not ;  we  were 
therefore  to  continue  ravaging  and  strip- 
ping a  country  of  its  inhabitants,  bringing 
them  into  that  situation  in  which  they  are 
liable  to  every  disease,  infection,  and  cru- 
elty, because  some  other  country  which 
might  think  proper  to  enter  into  such  a 
oommerce,  would  be  inclined  to  treat  them 
with  still  greater  severity, 

Mr.  Lechmere  thought  the  present  not 
a  fit  time  to  agitate  the  subject.  The 
motion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gene- 
ral question  of  abolition :  but,  as  all  Eu- 
rope was  in  a  state  of  confusion,  it  would 
be  highly  imprudent  to  adopt  any  untried 
expedient. 

Mr.  East  said,  that  the  motion  was  in- 
consistent with  the  previous  resolution  of 
the  House  for  a  gradual  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade^  inasmuch  as  it  went  to  an  int- 
[4Z] 
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mediate  .abolition  of  part  of  that  trade. 
This  was  not  the  time  for  any  alteration 
in  the  compact  with  the  slaves.  When 
war  raged  abroad,  and  distrust  and  jea- 
lousy prevailed  at  home,  it  would  be  ma- 
nifestly wrong  to  risk  any  additional  evil. 
After  a  varie^  of  attempts  to  accomplish 
an  abolition  of  the  trade,  the  measure  had 
been  over-ruled  by  a  large  and  decided 
majority.  To  quiet  the  minds  of  gentle- 
men who  had  been  inflamed  or  misled  by 
notions  of  false  humanity,  some  allevia- 
tion had  been  given,  by  the  ccuisent  of 
that  House  to  a  gradual  abolition.  Yet 
but  a  short  time  had  elapsed  before  the 
self-same  propositions  were  made  de  novot 
thoi^h  brought  forward  in  an  assumed 
disguise;  for  exactly  what  those  propo- 
sitions were  in  subrtance,  the  present  were 
in  fact.  He  should  give  his  decisive  ne- 
gative to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  Uiat  the  hon.  eentleman 
who  spoke  last,  had  endeavoured  to  prove 
an  inconsistency  between  the  present  mo- 
tion, and  the  former  resolutions  of  the 
House;  he  therefore  wished  to  recall  to 
their  recollection  what  those  resolutions 
were.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
the  House  had  passed  diose  resolutions 
on  the  principle  of  thereby  setting  the 
question  of  the  slave  trade  at  rest.  He 
wished  to  know  what  the  hon.  gentleman 
could  mean  by  that  expression  ?  Was  it 
to  be  supposed,,  that  the  House  meant,  bv 
passing  a  resolution  gradually  to  abolisn 
the  trade,  to  do  nothmg  else  than  pass  the 
resolution,  and  never  actually  to  abolish 
it  ? ,  The  House  had  negatived  the  mo- 
tion for  an  unqualified  sS>olition :  but  on 
what  ground  had  they  done  it?  It  was 
thought  by  many  that  if  the  trade  was  so 
Buddenly  put  an*  end  to,  serious  mischief 
might  be  aone  to  our  West-India  planta- 
tions ;  it  was  thought  also  by  some,  that 
however  justice  might  call  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  trade,  yet  there  were  some  pp- 
pNQsing  claims  of  justice  also  to  be  con- 
siderea,  and  that  on  these  grounds  some 
time  ought  to  be  tfiven ;  it  being  at  the 
same  time  genenuly  admitted,  that  the 
trade  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  not 
fit  to  be  continued.  Where,  then,  was 
the  inconsistency  of  the  present  motion  ? 
The  House  havmc^  determined  that  the 
trade  should  be  abolished,  but  having  post- 
poned the  period  of  abolition  till  1796,  a 
motion  was  this  day  made  to  abolish  imme- 
diately that  part  of  the  trade  which  did 
not  respect  our  West-India  islands,  but 
which  applied  to  the  foreign  islands  only. 
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It  was  also  to  be  observed,  tbot  liie  fo- 
reign slave  trade  having  actually  ceased  of 
itself,  the  motion  was  not  so  much  a  no- 
tion to  abolish  it,  as  to  prevent  its  revival 
The  question  was,  whether  we  should 
suffer  british  subjects  asain  to  set  osi  foot 
a  branch  of  that  trade,  me  whole  of  whicb 
the  House  had  condemned  as  unjost  f  It 
was  by  no  means  inconsistent  to  aboli^  a 
part  of  that  now,  of  which  the  whole  wis 
determined  t6  be  abolished  two  yeais 
hence.  On  the  contrary,  the  measure  now 
proposed  might  be  considered  as  one  sief 
towards  the  gradual  abolition  that  was 
agreed  upon.^An  argument  against  the 
motion  had  been  uttempted  to  be  dmm 
from  the  proceedings  on  this  subject  now 
pending  in  the  other  House.  In  his  opi- 
nion, the  consideration. of  those  proceed- 
ings led  to  the  adoption  of  the  present 
motion.  Their  lordships  bad,  in  point  of 
fact,  spent  only  four  days  in  the  whole 
of  the  last  year  in  examining  evideDce. 
What  were  the  reasons  that  induced  them 
to  bestow  so  few  days  on  the  examination 
of  a  subject  which  had  so  deeply  engaged 
this  House  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to 
inquire.  He  must  presume  tmit  their  lord- 
ships had  good  reasons  for  the  slownem 
of  their  proceedings;  but  if  he  assumai 
this  to  be  the  case,  he  was  only  bovrnd  so 
much  the  more  to  vote  for  the  present 
motion,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  sepa- 
rate that  part  of  the  slave  trade  in  miestion 
which  was  short  and  simple,  and  admitted 
of  a  more  immediate  decision,  from  that 
other  part  of  it,  which  involved  so  loi^an 
examination.  The  proposition  was  one 
which  all  friends  to  the  general  abolition 
must  agree  to,  and  in  which  many  even  of 
its  enemies  might  join,  without  any  im- 
peachment of  their  consistency. 

Mr.  Ped  opposed  the  motion.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  when  humanity  was  opposeil 
to  interest,  the  latter  ought  to  ^ve  way; 
in  the  present  instance,  however,  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  natives  of  A&icbl 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  by  civi* 
lization  to  receive  their  liberty  ana  free- 
dom ;  and  that  emancipating  those  who 
were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  on- 
derstand  and  feel  the  blessings  of  Uberty, 
would  be  like  putting  a  sword  into  the 
hands  of  a  madman. 

Mr.  fF.  Smith  supported  the  motion, 
and  in  answer  to  the  observation  relative 
to  the  dan^r  of  the  negroes  b^ng  put 
to  death  if  we  did  not  purchase  tbem, 
stated,  that  tlie  minds  of  the  negroes  bad 
already  become  more  tractable  smce  (heir 
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condition  had  become  fm  object  of  par- 
liamentary discussion,  that  those  of  the 
trailers  had  been  meliorated,  and  that  less 
murders  were  committed  even  on  their 
<pwn  coasts  than  formerly. 

Mr,  Wilberforce  replied.    After  whiofa, 
^he  House  divided : 

Tellers. 
^^"^^  iMn  WfihiSread  "-  "-  '-  }  ^^ 

Lieave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

February  25.    On  the   order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Sir  fV.  Young  mdj  that,  though  he  had 
last  session  supported  a  bill  to  the  same 
effect,  yet  m  the  present  instance,  he  felt 
Umself  bound  to  oppose  it ;  the  circum- 
stances of  the  question  were,  he  thought, 
entirely  changed  since  the  abolition  of 
colonial  slavery  by  the  French  Conven- 
tion, and  the  measures  lately  pursued  in 
the  French  islands.  He  reprobated  the 
doctrines  of  the  humanity  and  policy  of 
the  abolition,  which  he  considered  as  wild 
and  visionary  opinions,  unfounded  in 
themselves,  and  destructive  to  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  Great  Britain.  Al- 
ready the  evils  complained  of  in  tiie  slave 
trade  were  at  an  end,  the  transportation 
to  the  French  West-India  islands  had 
abated  since  the  war,  and  during  the  war 
it  was  impossible  the  trade  could  rise 
again.  If  the  present  bill  passed,  he 
-feared  that  other  bills  must  follow,  which 
would  greatly  impede  and  confuse  the 
merchants.  He  concluded  with  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  on  that  day 
six  months. 

Alderman  Neumham  should   ^ve  his 
negative  to  the  motion,  because  it  could 
be  of  no  avail,  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  foreign  ^rade  had  been  already  sup- 
pressed by  the  effect  of  the  war.    When 
•ne  considered  the  immense  property  em- 
barked in. the  West-India  trade,  and  the 
serious  consequences  which  must  follow 
if  that  trade  were  lost  to  tliis  country,  he 
could  not  suppress  his  astonishment  that 
gentlemen  should  wish  to  hazard  so  much 
without  the  certainty  of  gaining  any  thing; 
because  the  cause  of  humanity  would  not 
be  served  bv  it:  on  the  contrary,  the 
irade  would  be  carried  on  by  otheis,  and 
not  one  negro  the  less  would  be  brought 
from  Africa. 
Mr.  Bunion  fidt  himself  boimdi  a«  a 


man,  a  Briton,  and  a  Christian,  to  give 
his  support  to  a  bill  which  tended  in  some 
degree  to  abolish  a  tr^de,  founded  on  in- 
justice and  inhumanity. 

Mr.  Vaughan  said,  he  had  always  been 
surprised  how  any  British  colonist  could 
object  to  the  cessation  of  that  part  of  the 
trade  which  went  to  the  supply  of  fo- 
reigners with  slaves.  He  thought  it 
somewhat  extraordinary,  that  any  British 
colonists  should  be  anxious  to  raise  up  ri- 
val colonies  to  supplant  themselves.  His 
surprise  was  not  the  less  to  find  that  the 
present  state  of  things  among  the  French 
islands  was  thought  a  new  motive  for  us 
to  continue  to  supply  foreigners  with 
slaves.  While  the  French  slaves  were  in 
a  state  of  convulsion,  it  was  very  extra- 
ordinary to  wish;  by  pouring  in  fresh  slaves 
among  them,  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  and 
give  them  fresh  reinforcements  of  moti* 
neers ;  for  such  would  the  newly-imported 
slaves  become.  His  West-India  iriends 
had  deprecated  discussion  in  their  own 
meetings,  though  they  allowed,  by  Uieir 
reasonings,  that  the  matter  was  al- 
ready spread  abroad  in  the  colonies.  For 
his  own  part,  he  wholly  disregarded  the 
fear,  that  the  minds  of  the  negroes  were 
in  such  a  state  of  dangerous  excitement, 
that  we  must  not  appear  to  give  way 
upon  any  one  part  of  the  slave  question. 
The  votes  of  tnat  House  and  other  symp- 
toms of  the  public  feeling,  were  already 
known  to  the  slaves ;  and  as  the  Lords 
would  soon  have  to  pronounce  aye  or  no 
on  the  principal  question,  little  would  be 
gained  by  temporizing  and  delay  on  this 
secondary  question.  He  then  reierred  to 
the  late  of  the  mulatto  question  amon^ 
the  French,  to  show  that  a  contrary  con- 
duct to  theirs  would  be  policy  in  our  case 
under  present  circumstances ;  and  that  we 
ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  put  the 
free  mulattoes  and  free  blacks  on  our 
side>  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage 
small  settlers,  and  endeavour  to  soften  tne 
maimers  of  the  mulattoes  and  blacks. 
To  the  principle  of  the  bill,  therefore,  he 
avowed  nimself  a  friend. 

Mr.  East  contended,  that  this  was  ra- 
ther a  bill  of  abolition  than  of  regulation, 
because  it  went  to  destroy  the  lai|^ 
branch  of  the  trade,  that  to  the  foreign 
islands.  In  the  smaller  islands  the  opera* 
tion  of  it  would  be  particularly  felt  as  a 
grievance,  as  the  merchants  had  planta- 
tions in  each  little  island,  and  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  transport  their  slaves 
nrom  one  to  the  other,  as  circumstances 
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might  require*  Whenever  occatioD  to  do 
this  should  occur  in  future,  they  would 
h0  obliged  to  make  application  to  the  go- 
vernor for  a  licence,  and  then  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  option  with  him  either  to 
grant  or  reject  it  Though  we  declined 
the  trade,  we  must  be  aware  that  the 
Dutch  and  Spaniards  would  not  forego  it; 
and  what  advantage  could  possibly  arise 
from  throwing  up  the  trade  mto  the  hands 
of  others,  who  might  *  treat  them  with 
much  .more  cruelw  ?  The  poor  negroes, 
from  benevolent  mends,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  hard  task-masters. 
.  Mr.  Barham  said,  that  no  good  argu* 
ment  had  been  adduced  against  the  pro- 
posed regulation.^  The  old  hackneyed  as- 
sertion had  been  brought  forward^  that  if 
we  gave  up  the  trade,  other  powers 
would  take  It  up.  What  did  this  amount 
to,  but  a  declaration,  that  we  ought  to 
continue  what  was  wrong,  in  order  to 
keep  others  from  doing  worse ;  a  propo- 
sition the  reverse  of  every  principle  of 
morality. 

Mr.  Jenkimon  thought  the  bill  highly 
dangerous,  considering  the  state  of  the 
West-India  islands,  and  the  nature  of  the 
decree  of  the  National  Convention  of 
France  relative  to  their  slaves.  What 
eood  effect  could  the  bill  possibly  pro- 
duce, since  it  confessedly  could  not  ope- 
rate during  the  continuance  of  the  war  I 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  as  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  admitted  the  trade 
proposed  by  this  bill  to  be  abolished  for 
ever,  had  now  no  existence,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  maintain  with  any 
consistency  the  impropriety  of  this  bill. 
Because,  if  the  traae  had  no  existence  at 
present,  the  question  was,  whether  we 
should  revive  it  ?  The  trade  now  having  no 
existence,  what  became  of  all  the  argu- 
ments they  had  heard  concerning  the 
mighty  capital  embarked  in  it,  the  sanction 
which  parliament  had  given,  from  time  to 
time,  to  its  continuance,  the  violent  at- 
tack on  private  property,  the  injury  to 
con^merce,  the  danger  of  innovation  \  All 
these  arguments,  if  arguments  they  could 
be  called,  were  fled ;  nothing  now  remain- 
ed, but  for  parliament  to  take  care  that, 
having  fled,  they  should  never  return. 
This,  was  essentially  and  emphatically 
their  duty;  because,  if  parliament  should 
now  remain  silent  upon  the  subject,  the 
friends  of  the  trade,  on  attempting  to  re« 
vive  it,  would  sav*  that  not  having  taken 
measures  to  prohibit  the  revival  when  the 
iraoo  was  daad  and  consequently  no  m<^ 
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a  could  luise  to  any  individnal^  tbey 
acquiesced  in  ita  princi^e,  and  held 
out  encouragement  for  otben  to  md^nsk^ 
ture  when  an  opportunity  should  (yfEsr; 
and  then  again  it  would  be  attenpted  ta 
be  proved,  that  parliament  had  pledged 
itself  to  support  tnis  alyminablft,  uum  ex& 
crable  traffic    Having  said  this,  he  came 
to  notice  the  determination  of  Chat  House 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade  gradoaUT*  and 
the  period  at  which  the  House  had  fixed 
the  final  abolition  of  this  trade,  namely, 
the  1st  of  January  1796.     Of  that  reso- 
lution he  considered  the  present  bill  a  >»- 
terial  part,  and  the  House  in  pormii&g  it 
did  nothing  more  than  hold  out  to  this 
country,  to  Europe,  to  the  world  atlarge, 
that  they  were  sincere  in  thdr  inteotioa. 
He  trusted  also  that  the  hem.  ^entfensa 
who  first  brought  forward  this  subject, 
would  not  abate  in  his  seal  for  the  ^ 
nous  cause  in  which  he  had   engaged. 
Periiaps  it  might  not  be  absolutelj  neoet- 
sary  in  tliis  session,  but,  sure  he  was,  that 
the  agitation  again  in  that  Hooae,  of  the 
genera  question  of  the  total  alxditioB  of 
this  detested  traffic,  should  not  be  delayed 
beyond  the  next ;    for  he  was  deariy  of 
opinion,  it  could  not  be  too  frequently  agi- 
tated.   In  what  state  was  this  great  qnes- 
tion  at  the  present  moment  ?  He  wouldnot 
speak  with  disrespect  of  the  House  ofLofd% 
but,  surely,  if  this  question  had,  firom 
the  multiplicity  of  business  before  their 
lordships,  not  recdved  their  detenninaticNi 
it  could  not  be  improper  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  vigikuit,  and  to  nmiad 
their  lordships  of  the  subject.   The  Hoose 
would  recollect  that  the  Lords  had  re- 
ceived the  resolutions  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade 
in  April  1792.    Whatproeresa  their  lord- 
ships had  made  in  the  subject  he  could 
not  find,  but  he  had  understood  that  their 
lordships  had  that  very  day  fiuther  post- 
poned the  consideration  of  the  slave  trade 
to  that  day  fortnight.     Theoefore^  if  the 
Lords  delayed  this  question,  if  th^sboo- 
ned  it,  if  they  shrank  from  it,  d  they 
shifted  or  neglected  it,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ought  again  and  again  to  remind 
them  of  it.   He  did  not  accuse  their  lord- 
ships of  any  sinister  intentions  upon  this 
or  any  other  subject ;   he  had  too  mudi 
confidence  in  thehr  integrity,  their  justice^ 
their  humanity,  and  their  prudcnoe,  to 
suspect  them  of  any  intention  to  prevent 
the  abolition  of  so  foul  a  trade. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  wild  and  ii^Miv 
viden(  measure  that  hftd  beea  adopted 
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by  the  Prencht  of  giving  liberty  to  the 
slaves  in  their  islandB,  waa  the  strongest 
pomible  argument  that  could  be  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  present  bilL  It  was  ar* 
gued,  that  that  examftle  was  likely  to 
spread  danger  in  our  West^India  islands. 
That  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  for,  who 
were  the  most  likely  to  mutiny,  those  that 
had  been  in  our  islands  for  some  time,  or 
those  that  might  lately  be  imported  i 
{jViost  unqaestionablv  the  latter.  The 
question  of  a  general  abolition  was  an  ad* 
ditional  argument  in  favour  of  this,  as  it 
w^it  to  the  complete  prevention  of  mu* 
tiny,  since  it  «v as  acknowledged,  thattliose 
that  were  recently  imported  were  the 
most  likely  to  rebel.  But,  applving  the 
arguments  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  ques- 
tion as  it  then  stood,  what  apprehension 
could  be  entertained  ?  If  it  were  admitted 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves 
in  our  islands,  the  danger  of  mutiny  was 
increased,  what  policy  was  it  to  increase 
their  number  to  which  the  effect  of  those 
principles  that  appeared  to  be  apprehended 
was  applicable. 

The  House  divided: 
Tellers. 

v,A„  JTheLord  Muncaster    - 1   ,-« 
**^*  t  Mr.  Serjeant  Watson    -J   ^ 

xr^ rSir  William  Young    -     1 

^^^^iMr.Cawthome     -    -    -j 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Mr*  Palmer* s 
Petition  respecting  his  Sentence.^  Feb.  24. 
Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  present  a  Petition 
irom  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fysdie  Palmer,  an 
unfortunate  gentleman  who  some  time 
since  was  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  was  at  present  on  board  a 
transport,  for  Botany  Bay,  in  consequence 
of  a  sentence  of  transportation  passed  upon 
him  for  sedition  by  the  high  court  of  jus- 
ticiary  in  Scotland.  The  petition  stated, 
that  the  sentence  was  "  illegal,  unjust,  op* 
pressive,  and  unconstitutional;"  and 
prayed  such  relief  as  the  House  in  its 
wisdom  should  see  fit  to  afford.  As 
far  as  he  (Mr.  S.)  had  been  able  to  exa- 
mine the  sentence,  his  opinion,  with  re- 
gard to  the  illegality  of  it,  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  unfortunate  sun 
ferer. 

Mr.  Pt^  said,  this  was  a  petition  against 
^e  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  so- 
lemnly and  deliberately  pronounced;  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  a  most  extiaor- 
dinary  nature,  and  one  which  he  should 
hold  It  his  duty  in  the  first  instance  to 
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oppose ;  for  there  never  had  been,  as  far 
as  his  recollection  served,  an  instance  of  an 
application  to  that  House^  to  interpose  its 
authority  between  the  judgment  and  the 
execution  of  a  sentence  pronounced  by  a 
Competent  court ;  the  proper  and  regular 
mode  of  application  for  mercy  would  be 
to  the  crown.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  judges  had  acted  either  ill^;ally  orun« 
justly,  the  House  of  Commons  might  in« 
terfere  by  an  address  to  remove  them*  or 
by  an  impeachment.  But  in  this  case  a 
man,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  by  a 
competent  tribunal  when  the  sentence  is 
about  to  be  carried  into  execution,  ap 
plies  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  to  travel 
out  of  their  province,  and  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  the  executive  power:  after 
sentence  was  passed,  all  that  could  be 
given  him  was  mercy,  which  was  vested 
solelv  in  the  crown  b^  the  constitution  of 
Enghnd.  He  considered  the  motion 
equally  unprecedented  and  improper. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  hoped  the .  ri^t  hoo* 
gentleman  would  not  persist  in  bis  objec* 
tion.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ob* 
served,  that  no  appeal  lay  to  that  House 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  sentence^ 
though  complained  of  as  illeea]«  unjust 
and  unconstitutional.  It  might  be  possible 
that  he  (Mr.  F.)  had  totally  mistaken  the 
British  constitution ;  but  if  he  had  not,  he 
would  maintain,  that  it  was  a  principle 
universally  admitted  that  a  petition  might 
be  presented  to  the  king  in  parliament,  in 
other  words,  to  the  legislature,  against  the 
decision  of  any  court  of  justice  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal  by  law  to  any  court 
of  judicature.  In  pursuance  of  tlus  prin» 
cipie  it  was,  that,  on  the  opening  of  every 
session,  the  House  appointed  a  committee 
upon  courts  of  justice,  which  was  always 
considered  to  be  sitting  and  exercising  a 
perpetual  and  vij^ilant  superintendency 
over  all  the  inferior  courts,  that  the  peov 
pie  might  know  that  their  representatives 
were  ready  to  receive  comj^ain^  for 
which  redress  could  be  obtamed  in  no 
other  place.  In  the  case  set  forth  in  the 
petition,  the  House  well  knew  that  there 
was  no  appeal  to  any  judicial  court ;  they 
could  not  therefore  refuse  to  take  the  pe» 
tition  into  consideration  without  desertme 
their  duty.  And  it  was  certainly  high 
time  for  the  benefits  of  the  Enslim  laws 
to  be  extended  to  all  parte  of  the  United 
Kingdoms,  when  it  had  been  determined 
that  there  lay  no  appeal  from  the  CQuMt  6f 
justiciary  in  S)cotuuid  to  the  House  of 
Lords  ix^  England.    If  they  niere;  also 
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exempt  fron  the  Appellant  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  what  remedy  was 
there  for  the  utmost  possible  abuse  of  the 
principles  of  justice  in  their  proceedings? 
Supposing  that,  after  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, the  House  of  Commons  nad 
been  applied  to  by  petition,  statins  unr 
answerable  alle^tions  of  fact,  to  inter- 
fere and  reverse  it  in  the  case  of  lord  Rus- 
sel  or  Algernon  Sydney,  he  fancied  it 
would  have  startled  even  the  men  in 
power  of  those  times  if  they  had  been  an- 
swered as  they  were,  "  We  acknowledge 
that  the  judgments  against  them  are  ilfe- 
sal  and  unjust ;  but  it  would  be  unprece- 
dented in  us  to  interferfere  while  the  sen- 
tence is  in  process  of  execution.  Let  them 
be  beheaded,  and  then  we  will  reverse  the 
aentence  completely  fulfilled."  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  said«  that  an 
application  to  them  in  their  legislative 
capacity  was  irregular  and  improper :  in 
such  a.  declaration  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  been  mistaken ;  in  the  present 
case  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  it  had 
been  decided,  that  no  appeal  lay  to  any 
superior  court  of  iaw,  consequently  no 
alternative  remained  for  a  man  com- 
plaining of  the  illegality  of  a  sentence,  but 
a  petition  for  its  reversal  to  the  legislature. 
A  petition  to  his  majesty  for  mercy  was  of 
a  nature  totally  different ;  it  generally  set 
odt  with  admitting  the  legality  of  a  sen- 
tence, but  prayed  an  abatement  on  the 
ffrouud  of  mercy.  The  only  resource,  as 
far  as  he  could  see  in  the  present  instance, 
was  the  one  that  had  been  taken.  And 
whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  with  respect  to  the 
particular  merits  of  the  case,  he  trusted 
that  he  would  not  attempt  to  give  so  deep 
a  wound  to  the  constitution  as  refusing  to 
bear  it  would  certainly  be. 

Mr.  Fitt  said,  he  believed  there  was  not 
a  single  instance  of  such  an  application  to 
that  House.  He  admitted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  inquire  into  and 
recti^the  abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
But  in  what  manner?  not  as  a  court  of 
appeal,  but  as  a  court  possessing  the  power 
or  inflecting  censure  and  punishment  on 
those  who  abused  their  judicial  authority. 
To  receive  such  a  petition  as  that  offered 
would  form  a  precedent  for  making  par- 
liament a  regular  court  of  appeal,  and 
confound  the  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions, the  distinct  separation  of  which  had 
been  justly  held  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  the  British  constitution  ? 
The  proper,  and  indeed  the  only  regular 
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mode  of  proceeding,  would  be  bymovmg 
to  impeach  the  juc^es  by  whom  tbeien* 
tence  had  been  pronounoed*  At  the  pb& 
time  he  did  not  at  present  wish  to  Mm 
any  decided  opinion  upon-  the  subject  oot 
having  formed  one.  His  only  anxiety  m 
that'substantial  justice  should  be  doiie,aD(l 
as  this  was  a  point  of  very  great  impoft> 
ance,  of  which  no  previous  notice  hid 
been  given,  and  as  he  wished  to  ezan^ 
more  into  the  precedenu  on  the  nibject, 
and  not  to  hazu^  a  rash  opinion,  betnut- 
ed  a  motion  he  should  propose  would  meet 
with  no  opposition,  viz.  ^*  That  the  d^ 
bate  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  or  Mn- 
day;  but  as  Thursday  had  somebusDea 
allotted  to  it,  and  was  rather  too  earij^tSl 
Monday  the  Sd  of  March."  This  he  ei- 
pected  would  meet  with  general  approb- 
don,  as  no  doubt  gentlemen  on  hm»da 
would  wish  to  consider  more  deh"berately 
a  point  of  such  momentous  importsnce. 

Mr.  Fox  would  not  oppose  thequertwa 
of  adjournment,  because  the  point  ob- 
doubtedly  called  for  mature  conaidenfioO' 
He  was  not  prepared  to  state  wlrat  jw* 
cedents  might  be  found,  which  would  sop- 
port  an  application  to  that  House  for  its 
interference  for  the  suspension  of  execu- 
tion of  judgment  after  seoteooe  p«Wt' 
but  undoubtedly  there  were  precedentt 
for  reversal  of  judgment  after  execoUou: 
and  .a  man  must  be  of  a  very  curious  turn 
and  composition  of  mind,  who  '^®"|y*^ 
port  the  one  and  resist  the  other.  He  *" 
not  imagine  that  his  hon.  friend  would  oD- 
ject  to  the  delay,  as  no  doubt  be  wooia 
wish  to  have  before  him  all  the  know- 
ledge which  could  be  collected  on  t» 
subject.  ,.  . 

Mr.  />^said,that  as  the  inteml  before 
Thursday  might  be  too  short  a  tune  wr 
maturely  considering  the  question  ot  iw 
petition,  he  should  wish  the  debate  upon 
it  to  be  adjourned  till  Monday  n**! -.  ^ 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  after  the  ^<^^ 
that  had  arisen,  or  rather  were  W^^ 
arise  in  the  present  instance  ^^"j!^^ 
sideratlon,  in  consequence  ^^  jjj?^.) 
beensaidby  his  right  hon.  friend  [V^^^  ^ 
he  could  have  no  manner  of  objecuo 
the  adjournment.  .   .!^ 

Mr.  Francis  wished  to  caUtheatte^^ 
of  the  House  to  a  point,  ^^^ J'l^'^fl. 
importance,  had  been  overlooked  oyf^^ 
tlemea  on  both  sides,  viz.  the  *ctu 
tuation  of  the  unfortunate  P^^^^d  not 
hoped  his  majesty's  ministers  yfo^ 
put  in  execution  the  sentence  ^  ^j^ 
tition  had  heoi  discussed;  ^  ^ 
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deprive  the  petiticHser  of  all  possi- 
bility of  benefit  or  aavantage  from  the  re- 
sult of  the  discussion* 

Mr.  M.  A,  Tat/lor  said,  that,  after  the 
^eat  doubts  that  nad  been  entertained  by 
persons  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  both  with  respect  to  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  libel,  and  the  legality  of  the 
sentence,  the  execution  of  Uiat  sentence 
ought  to  be  suspended  till  the  House  had 
come  to  some  decision  on  the  various  re- 
lative points  in  question.  Antecedent  to 
that,  it  would  be  indecent  in  ministers  to 
suffer  a  single  step  to  be  taken  towards 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Mr.  Taylor 
said,  that  it  was  not  a  few  whispers,  as 
had  been  insinuated,  butUie  seriousdoubts 
of  manv  men  of  ereat  repute  in  the  law, 
that  had  been  held,  of  the  legalitv  of  this 
sentence,  which  ought  to  weigh  in  the 
minds  of  the  House.  He  could  not  there- 
fore agree  to  the  adjournment,  without 
first  receiving  some  assurance,  that  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  should  be  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  Dundas  begged  the  House  not  to 
adjourn  with  an  impression  on  their  minds 
that  government  intended  the  smallest  de- 
lay in  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  As 
far  as  concerned  him,  the  sentence  had 
been  carried  into  execution  some  time, 
for  the  warrant  for  the  transportation  of 
Mr.  Palmer  had  passed  the  council  board, 
and  he,  with  other  convicts,  was  already 
received  on  board  the  transports  ap- 
pointed to  carry  them  to  their  place  of  de- 
stination. If  the  execution  of  it  were  to 
be  delayed  in  consequence  of  such  a  peti- 
tion as  that  offered  to  the  House,  appli*' 
cations  of  the  same  sort  might  be  ex- 
pected from  every  other  person  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  with  Mr.  Pahner.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Taylor) 
upon  the  legality  of  their  sentence^  had 
been  given  as  a  matter  of  authority :  they 
were  not,  however,  to  be  directed  by  pre- 
sumed authority,  but  by  reason ;  and 
therefore  he  should  consider  it  as  no  other 
than  the  hon.  gentleman's  own  opinion, 
against  which,  with  great  deference  to 
him,  he  was  re^ady  to  oppose  his  own ;  for 
he  had  not  yet  heard  a  single  argument 
which  had  induced  him  to  alter  an  iota 
of  those  sentiments  which  he  had  declared 
in  that  House  to  be  the  sentiments  that 
he  entertained  on  Uie  subject,  when  it  had 
been  first  alluded  to,  and  which  he  was 
readv  to  support,  whenever  gentlemen 
should  be  disposed  to  bring  forward  the 
discussion;  vue.  that  the  sentence  was  le- 


gal ;  and  that  the  court  of  justiciary,  in 
passing  that  sentence  had  exercised  a 
sound  discretion.  He  condemned  the 
conduct  of  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  as  unnecessarily  tardy  and  procras* 
tinating,  since  they  had  neglected  the 
business  they  had  undertaken  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  now  called  upon  him  to  stop 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  If  they 
had  been  so  eager,  and  in  any  expectation 
of  obtaining  the  interference  of  the  House 
to  have  the  sentence  respited,  they  might 
have  offered  the  petition  at  any  former 
time  since  the  meeting  of  parliament.    . 

Mr.  Af.  A.  Taylor  said,  that  where  a 
petition  for  mercy  was  presented  to  the  , 
king,  it  was  always  customary  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  till  the  pe- 
tition had  been  decided  upon.  Surely 
the  same  rule  ought  to  be  observed  where 
a  petition  was  presented  to  parliament 
complaining  of  a  sentence  as  illeeaL 

Mr.  Adam  said,  it  afforded  him  some 
satisfaction,  that  the  chancellor  of  Uie 
exchequer  had  not  persisted  in  the  hasty 
rejection  of  the  petition  which  he  had 
first  suggested.  Let  tliat  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman recollect  that  this  case  of  Mr 
Palmer  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  no 
appeal  to  any  court  of  law,  and  that  par^ 
liament  was  the  only  place  to  which  the 
petitioner  could  look  for  redre.  s.  The 
petition  was  of  so  much  importance, 
that,  with  all  the  inconvenience  to  which 
he  must  expose  himself,  he  would  defer 
making  the  motion  he  intended  to  have 
made  that  day  until  the  House  had  de- 
cided upon  it.  He  wished,  however,  to 
obtain  that  decision  on  Thursday  the  27th, 
because  the  transport  in  which  Mr.  Pal- 
mer was  embarkea,  waited  only  for  a  con- 
voy. If  the  transport  should  sail  before 
the  decision  of  the  House  upon  the  peti- 
tion, there  would  be  no  occasion  to  search 
for  precedents  ;  for  it  would  not  then  be 
an  application  for  the  interposition  of  the 
House  between  sentence  and  execution, 
but  for  the  House  to  reverse  a  sentence 
after  execution. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  to  deliberate 
on  Mr.  Palmer's  petition,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  suffer  his  sentence  to  be  executed, 
would  be  a  mockery  of  justice. 

Mr.  Fox  felt  himself  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  turn  which  the  debate  had 
latterly  taken.  He  had  not  paid  any  visit 
to  Mr.  Palmer,  whom  lie  haa  never  seen ; 
but  had  conversed  upon  his  case  with 
gentlemen  who  had  at  different  times  had 
interviews  with  him.    Thojaghrte^nMi*- 

gitized  by  ^ 
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tained  the  power  and  the  duty  ef  pariiap 
ment  to  fiupenntend  and  control  the  juri- 
dical proceedings  of  other  courts,  yet  he 
thought  k  prudent  to  resort  to  that 
control  in  cases  of  necessity  only.  As 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Adam] 
was  about  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  allowing  an 
appeal  from  the  court  of  justiciary  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  which  the  committee 
would  be  instructed  to  give  it  a  retrospec- 
tive operation  on  all  the  sentences  of  the 
year  1793,  it  might  be  best  to  wait  for 
the  chance  of  an  appeal  to  the  regular  su- 

Sreme  court  of  Justice.  Of  the  subsequent 
elay  he  could  say  nothing.  A  petition 
little  more  thanfour  weeksaf&r  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  was  presented  tothe  House. 
Mraisters  desired  tune  to  consider  of  that 
petition ;  and  it  was  at  least  incumbent 
upon  them  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  as  long  as  they  themselves  re- 
quired to  consider  of  a  petition  complain- 
ing of  the  illegality  of  the  sentence.  A 
secretary  of  state,  if  a  petition  had  been 

given  him  to  present  to  nis  majesty  in  be- 
alf  of  a  condemned  criminal,  and  he  had 
doubted  of  the  propriet]^  of  presenting  it, 
certainly  would  not  hesitate  in  delaying 
thejexecution  till  his  doubts  were  satisfiea. 
He  had  no  reason  to  expect  at  the  time 
that  his  friend's  motion  would  be  so  rea- 
dily disposed  of,  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  the  advice  he  gave  might  not  have 
influenced  in  some  decree  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Palmer  and  his  friends  in  drawing  up 
the  petition ;  that  as  little  time  as  possible 
might  be  lost,  he  moved  that  the  debate 
be  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  27th. 

Mr.  Adam  declared,  he  spoke  without 
the  least  knowledge  of  the  unfortunate 
persons  on  board  the  transport.  He  spoke 
independently  of  every  consideration,  ex- 
cept that  of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  that 
House,  and  in  that  view  it  did  seem  to 
him  that  this  was  a  question  on  which  the 
House  ought  not  to  hesitate  a  moment, 
either  to  agree  to  delay  the  sailing  of  the 
vessel,  or  to  take  the  subject  into  consi- 
deration as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  Whithread  sen.  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  peculiar  case  of  the 
petitioner,  which,  he  said,  was  an  object 
well  wordiy  dieir  serious  consideration : 
Mr.  Faliner  was  a  man  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the 
county  of  Bedford;  and  the  unfortunate 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed^  had 
been  the  cause  of  inexpressible  grief  to 
his  numerous  friends ;  even  supposing  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  him  legal  and 
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just,  a  question  upon  which  he  fc)t  him- 
self by  no  means  competent  to  decide, 
he  was  nevertheless  an  unfit  object  of 

Srosecution  and  punishment  being  co&a* 
ered,  all  his  life,  a  maa  somei^t  de- 
ranged in  his  intellects.  He  belicTed 
from  his  heart  the  petitioner  had  do  erf. 
intention  against  the  government  of  rlis 
country;  and  he  was  firmly  Bcrsmde^ 
that  any  twelve  gentlemen  of  Bedfordsbire, 
who  knew  him,  and  were  summooedoQi 
jur^  of  lunacy,  would  bring  him  in  iDsaoe. 
He  thought  it  his  duty,  as  a  member^ 
parliament,  and  also  in  compliance  nVh 
'the  applications  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  to  give  the  House  this  infon» 
tion,  whidi  fell  within  his  own  particBlir 
knowledge. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  he  should  rote 
for  the  earliest  day,  because  ocdff 
all  the  circumstances,  that  appeared  to 
him  to  be  tJie  best.  But  he  conidnct 
help  making  this  observation— If  tie 
principle  maintained  by  thesecrctarrot 
state  was  carried  to  iu  full  extenr,  tk 
sentence>4)f  the  court  of  justiciary  awsi 
be  executed,  even  if  it  should  be  death; 
and  the  only  remedy  to  be  allowed  to  tiic 
person  complaining,  was,  an  in<jairy  into 
the  justice  of  his  sentence  after  hit  cxeco' 
tion.  He  wished  to  know  whether  there 
was  in  nature  any  thing  more  absurd  thaft 
such  a  proposition. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the 
amendment,  and  the  debate  upon  Mr. 
Palmer's  petition  was  adjourned  to  Tbutv 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  thechanrfor 
of  the  exchequer  having  declaredjVben 
the  petition  just  disposed  of  for  the  ^ 
sent,  was  presented,  that  the  time  w»  too 
short,  as  first  proposed,  for  its  con«d^ 
tion,  he  could  hardly  now  think  of^otm 
the  sentence  against  the  petitionerinc^ 
cution  before  the  debate  oo  *^l*^ 
was  determined.  He  hoped  ^J^^ 
would  stop  the  transport  m)ro  sadin^ 
that  event  should  be  over.  '^jrT 
therefore  mov^  "  That  an  ^"^^j. 
dress  be  presented  to  his  voBJestft^, 
ing  that  his  majesty  will  be  P^^ 
pleased  to  give  directions  f^^V^^^ 
the  said  Rev.  Thomas  Fyshe  n^ 
being  sent,  in  the  transport  2?  Vj.- 
he  is  now  on  board,  till  after  Itw^/ 

The  Master  of  the  Holts  *^?^^J^ 
was  no  one  ground  on  which  *"*;  ^gj. 
could,  with  propriety,  adopt  ^^j 
sure.    There  was  nothing  od  tw  «w^ 
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hings  that  distinguished  the  case  of  Mr. 
'aimer  from  the  case  of  any  other  coa- 
ict.  In  the  situation  in  which  the  House 
hen  stood,  they  knew  nothing  of  Mr. 
^ahner  or  his  case,  at  least  thev  had  no- 
hin^  before  them  as  a  foundation  for 
noving  such  an  Address.  He  coi^ld  not, 
or  his  part,  see  any  distinguishing  feature 
between  his  case  and  that  of  any  other 
onvict.  Besides,  he  had  not  understood 
hat  any  proper  application  had  been 
aade  to  the  crown,  wnose  undoubted  pre- 
ogative  it  was  to  exercise  mercy,  when  it 
bund  fit  objects. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  there  was  one 
lifference  between  the  case  of  Mr.  Palmer 
nd  the  other  convicts,  who  had  not  stated 
heir  case  to  the  House;  Mr.  Palmer  had. 
rhe  question  now  was,  whether  the 
louse,  having  adjourned  the  considera^ 
ion  of  the  petition,  would  not  give  the 
object  of  it  an  opportunity  of  benefiting 
)y  that  discussion,  if  the  result  of  it  should 
)e  favourable  to  him.  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying,  that  if  there  was  nothing 
nore  than  that  question  before  the  House, 
ind  independent  of  any  merits  what- 
iver,  he  shovdd  give  his  vote  for  the  mo- 
ion. 

Mr.  Ryder  could  not  see  any  reasona- 
)le  grounds  for  the  modon.  As  to  the 
)articalar  situation  in  which  the  House 
tood,  they  had  said  indeed,  that  the 
luestion  on  receiving  the  petition  was 
loubtful,  but  they  had  not  said  that  the 
natter  now  before  them  should  be  consi- 
lered  at  all.  Gentlemen  now  came  for- 
lard  with  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
Town,  just  at  the  time  the  sentence  was 
inder  execution.  The  petition  was  signed 
hrce  weeks  ago ;  why  was  it  not  presented 
before  ?  What  reason  was  there  for  this, 
mless  it  was  done  with  a  view  of  gaining 
I  little  time  ?  This  was  something  like 
he  conduct  of  certain  creditors  of  an  hon. 
gentleman,  who  arrested  him  after  an 
)rder  went  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
inder  the  authority  of  the  alien  bill,  to 
juit  the  kingdom ;  this  made  it  necessary 
^or  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  intro- 
iuce  a  clause  into  chat  bill,  to  put  an  end  to 
mch  practice.  There  was  no  instance  he 
believed,  of  presenting  a  petition,  the 
prayer  of  which  was  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  a  sentence.  As  well  might  any 
person  convicted  at  the  Old 'Bailey  make 
ft  similar  application.  The  House  had 
never  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  sentence  on  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Adam  said,  the  extraordinary  in- 
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terposition,  if  there  was  any,  came  from 
gentlemen  on  the  .other  side.  They 
would  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  werer 
ready  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  peti« 
tion  ought  to  be  received,  much  less,  whe*' 
ther  or  not,  if  received,  the  prayer  of  it 
ought  to  be  granted.  What,  then,  was 
the  drift  of  their  arguments  ?  that  the  pe-* 
titioner,  whether  well  of  ill  founded  in  his 
application  to  the  House,  should  desire 
no  benefit  from  it.  .  The  right  hon.  gen-* 
tleman  should  have  recollected,  that  hef 
had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity,  after 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  to  give  notice 
of  his  motion.  His  respect  for  courts  of 
justice  made  him  cautious  of  bringing 
any  charge  against  their  proceedings 
without  mature  consideration.  He  had 
then  abstained  from  all  animadversion  oa 
the  legality  of  the  sentence,  and  he 
should  do  so  still,  unless  goaded  by  sudfr 
observations  as  he  had  just  heard. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  interposition 
which  he  had  used,  was  nothing  more 
than  what  his  duty,  as  a  member  of  that 
House,  obliged  him  to ;  he  was  bound  to 
give  his  opinion  on  what  he  thought  the 
properest  mode  for  the  House  to  conduct 
itself  on  any  point  which  came  before  it ; 
this  opinion  of  his  had  been  unanimously 
adopted.  How  could  this,  then,  be  term- 
ed interposition  ?  The  same  sense  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  used  with  regard  to 
the  motion  now  before  the  House.  In 
that  the  House  were  called  on  to  inter- 
pose; not  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  duty,  but  in  a  matter  perfectly  ex- 
traneous.. The  efiect  of  agreeing  to  the 
present  motion  would  be  to  give  to  the . 
public  an  impression  that  the  House 
doubted  the  legality  of  the  sentence,  at  a 
time,  when,  for  any  thing  they  knew, 
much  of  the  internal  peace  of  the«country 
might  depend  on  no  such  impression  go- 
in^  forth. 

IVir.  Sheridan  staged  to  the  House,  that, 
in  company  with  a  nobje  lord,  and  ano^ 
ther  gentleman  a  member  of  that  House, 
he  had  long  ago  paid  a  visit  to  the  gen-  . 
tlemen  so  severely  Condemned  by  the 
court  of  justiciary,  on,{>urpose  to  gain 
such  intelligence  of  their  condition  as 
might  operate  towards  the  attainment  of 
a  reversion  of  their  sentence.  After  this 
visit  they  waited  on  the  secretary  for  the 
home  department,  and  represented  the 
illegality  of  the  sentence,  tne  oppression 
it  inflicted,  and  their  determination  to 
bring  forward  a  parliamentary  enquiry 
upon  the  subject.    They  then  requested 
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some  suspension  of  the  severities  they 
irere  condemned  to  suffer  until  they  were 
able  to  determine  upon  the  competency 
of  the  court  of  justiciary,  whether  an  ap- 
peal did  not  lie  to  a  supreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature, or  whether  some  revocation 
could  qot  be  established.  Mr.  Palmer 
had  since  presented  a  petition  to  his  ma- 
jesty. Was  that  petition  referred  to  the 
judges,  or  had  the  report  of  the  judges 
upon  it  been  signified  to  Mr.  Palmer? 
Those  who  had  interested  themselves  in 
Mr.  Palmer's  case  had  omitted  no  mode 
Of  obf aining  relief.  It  was  very  confi- 
dently reported,  that  although  sentence 
was  passed,  yet  there  was  good  reason 
for  believing  that  a  sentence  so  abhorrent 
tor  the  very  spirit  of  our  law,  would  not 
be  eatried  into  execution.  Upon  these 
grounds  it  was^  that  the  business  had 
been  delayed  until  it  was  actuallv  proved 
tliat  everv  hope  of  lenity  was  unfounded. 
Let  gentlemen  recollect  that  the  measure, 
v^hich  had  now  been  judged  as  criminal, 
Ttras  instituted  formerly,  and  promoted  by 
those  very  persons  who  now  pronounced 
that  judgment.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
punishing  a  few  individuals  with  Such  un- 
remitting rigour  as  they  had  done,  they 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  whole  coun- 
try had  not  risen  up  in  arms  to  enforce 
them  to  their  first  solemn  and  repeated 
jA'omise.  •  •  .  -     * 

'  Mr.  Anstrutker  said,  that  all  that  par- 
liament were  at  present  informed  of  was, 
that  Mr.  Palmer  was  convicted  of  sedition, 
and  being  now  on  the  point  of  receiving 
the  sentence  due- to  that  crime,  had  peti- 
tk^ned  the  House  on  its  legality  and  jus- 
tice. This  petition  the  House  thought  so 
nbvel  in  its  nature,  as  to  require  time  to 
consider  of  the  propriety  of  receiving  it. 
If,  however,  it  had  been  received,  it  could 
not  have- been  considered  that  day,  and 
the  same  argument  vrould  l^en  have  ap- 
plied for  delaying  the  execution  as  at 
present.  The  consequence,  therefore,  of 
this  tloctrine  'would  be  to  enable  imy  con- 
vict to  delay  his  own  sentence.  The  re- 
sponBibility  of  ministers  in  this  case  was 
exactly  what  H  was  in  every  otiier,  and 
no  more.  As  he  could  not  see  the  least 
reason  for  delaying  the  sentence,  he  should 
of  course  oppose  the  motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Titchfeld  said,  that 
since  the  petition  was  to  oe  accepted,  he 
thought  tne  sentence  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended, if  it  was  urged  by  no  other 
arguments  than  the  dictates  df  huma- 
nity. 
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Mr.  Wilberforce  ridiculed  the  idea  c 
humanity  as  applying  to  Mr.  Palrotr,  a] 
though  he  had  not  read  his  trial  H 
thought  the  whole  business  suspic;  i 
because  Mr.  Adam  had  postponed  i; 
motion,  which  motion  alone  appeared  i. 
pable  of  giving  them  full  informatioD  -? 
the  sulflect.  He  declared  upon  his  coi 
science,  that  he  did  not  conceive  the  ses 
tence  ought  to  be  suspended. 

The  House  divided;  Yeas  S4:  Nee 
104. 

Feb.  27.  The  order  of  the  day  beingr^ 
for  resuming  the  debate  on  the  queiti-J 
for  receiving  Mr.  Palmer's  Petition, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  understWKi  k 
chancellor    of   the   exchequer  was  dot 
ready  to  consent  to  the  receiving  this  pe 
tition.    Indeed,  the  question  was  so  pliii 
that    the    petition  ought  to  have  beca 
brouffht  up  at  once  and  read.   He  U 
found  several  precedents  exactly  in  poit, 
but  it  would  be  unnecessary  Tor  him  tc- 
detail  them  aH.    He  mentioned,  fiowBrer. 
'the  case  of  an  individual  as  being  exadj 
in  point  with  the  present  petition.  Tfis 
man  was  convicted  before  the  reconIe|. 
land  was  ordered  to  be  three  times  pil- 
;ioried.    The  parliament  ordered  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case  to  be  laid  before 
them,  declared  them  to  be  illegal  andop- 
pressive,    and     reversed    the  sentence- 
Their  standing   committee  of  courts  oi 
justice,  he  said,  was  a  roocke7up«flwe 
country,  if  the  subject  hadnot  a  nght  toap 
ply  to  that  Housefor  a  redress otoewflcj.^ 
whcnheconceivedhimseinnjuredbytheaa- 
ministration  ofj  ustice  in  any  of  the  courts  0 
thekingdom.  He  therefore pressedit  to  tfli 
consideraUon  of  the  chancellor  of  the  excw* 
quer,  whether  it  would  not  ^^"^^^L 
sent  to  the  production  of  the  record  »nwc 
case  of  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  uj  ^ 
der  to  enable  them  to  discuss  the  mcnboi 
that  business  tlie  more  ^^I'^l^ 
eluded  with  moving,  "  that  tb&rtum^ 
Committed."  ,       .;o« 

Mr.  Pitt  did  not  object  to  ^^^^ 
but  the  inconvenience  which  ^^^Y,^^ 
from  the  House  taking  up  the  case  ot  e^^J 


individual  who  might  petition  y  ^ 
execution  of  his  -sentence  mj»^^jp. 
ous  ;  he,  however,  admitted  ^'^^^ 
municating  with  others  upon  ^  ^ 
of  tliis  case,  he  found  there  weregw 
for  bringing  up  the  petition- 
Mr.  Fox   said,  fc  was  exci 


alarmed  when  a  doubt  "was  ^^P    -  jpy 
to  the  propriety  of  recdying  tw* 
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ctitionthat  stated  a  complaint  of  a  sen- 
?ncey  or  any  part  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
ourl  of  justice.  The  right  of  petitioning  in 
lat  case,  and  the  duty  of  the  House  to  at- 
snd  tosuchapetition,  wereso clear,  that  he 
ondered  they  ever  could  have  been  ques- 
oned.  The  doctrine  on  that  subject  was 
[>  indisputable,  and  so  well  exemplified 
y  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  which 


it  in  1641  (a  parliament  which,  in  the 
arly  part  of  its  proceedings,  did  more 
ood  to  this  country  than  aU  the  rest  put 


^gather),  and  which  was  almost  exclu- 
ively  occupied  in  receiving,  delibarating 
nd  deciding  on  such  petitions  as  that  of 
Ir.  Palmer,  that  a  doubt  on  such  a  ques- 
on  at  the  present  moment  excited  Ins  as- 
3nishment.  So  far  was  it  from  being 
oubtful  that  parliament  should  attend  to 
le  petitions  of  individuals,  complaining 
f  the  injustice  or  the  irregularity  of  their 
entences,  that  almost  all  the  numerous 
ases  in  which  parliament  interfered,  and 
orrected  the  proceedings  of  courts  of 
istice,  were  necessarily  the  cases  of  indi* 
iduals.  The  Long  Parliament,  however 
iulty  it  mieht  have  been,  had,  in  this  re- 
peat, rendered  the  most  essential  ser- 
iccs  to  their  country,  by  receiving  and 
ttcnding  to  the  petitions  of  persons  con- 
eiving  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  deci- 
ion  of  the  star  chamber.  The  parliament 
lad  not  only  received  these  petitions,  but 
I  ad  in  many  of  them,  either  reversed  the 
rhole  proceedings  or  the  sentence,  as  ap- 
leared  necessary,  and  compensated  the 
ulTercrs. 
The  Petition  was  then  read. 

Poor  Removal  BilW]  Feb.  27-  Mr.  £ast 
noved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to 
)revent  the  Removal  of  roor  Persons  to 
he  place  of  their  legal  settlement  until 
hey  are  actually  chargeable."  He  said, 
hat  this  was  a  subject  on  which  he  should 
lave  entered  rather  with  hesitation,  as  so 
nany  able  men  had  before  failed  in  their 
ittempts  in  it,  did  he  not  know, ^that  since 
those  attempts  had  been  made,  some 
(changes  had  taken  place  that  would  give 
liim  better  ground  to  stand  on.  He  said, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  unfeeling  neg->. 
lect  of  officers,  and  the  rigorous  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  overseers  and  churchwar-. 
dens,  many  unfortunate  creatures  had  died, 
by  being  removed  while  in  a  stateof  health 
unfit.for  it.  The  bill  he  proposed  to  bring 
in  was  intended  to  enable  justices,  on  seeing 
persons  unable  to  move»  to  suspend  their 
removal  till  they  were  fully  able  to  pro- 


ceed. The  13th  and  Hth  Charles  2d  ena^- 
bling  justices  to  remove  the  poor  frooi 
parish  to  parish,  eave  a  great  latitude  to 
magistrates  to  indulge  caprice  or  passioO) 
in  cases  where  objects  came  within  the 
letter,  though  not  the  contemplation  or 
spirit  of  those  laws,  but  particularly 
where  (as  almbst  'every  day  happened^  g; 
person  was  getting  an  honest  livelihooaiji 
another  parish  by  industry  or  ingenuity 
in  any  art,  or  at  any  species  of  labour  not 
in  request,  or  to  be  had  in  his  own.  In 
such  cases  great  hardships  were  endured ; 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  object  himself, 
in  being  forced  from  an  honest,  profitable 
livelihood  to  a  state  of  bare  dependent 
subsistence;  in  the  next  place,  by  th^ 
parish  to  which  he  was  removed,  in  being 
thus  loaded  with  an  unnecessary  portion 
ofexpence;  and,  in  the  next  place,  by 
society  and  the  country  at  large,  in  bein^ 
thus  deprived  of  the'p^rson's  contributive 
share  or  labour,  and  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  it.  To  his  knowledge,  there 
were  many  magistrates  who,  though  very 
desirous  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  those 
laws  in  the  instances  he  alluded  to» 
thought  themselves  incompetent  to  do  «o, 
and  imagined,  from  the  woiding  of  the 
acts,  that  there  was  no  discretion  vested 
in  them  to  exercise  their  judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  them,  or  to  take  into 
their  consideration  whetlier  the  person 
was  likely  to  become  chargeable  or  not 
before  removing  him*  ^o  risk,  he  said, 
could  possibly  be  incurred  in  urging  this 
remedial  experiment ;  for  it  had  been  tried  i 
before,  in  the  1st  and  2d  William  Sd* 
There.it  was  enacted,  that  the  person 
should  be  permitted  to  remain,  on  his 
getting  the  officers  of  his  proper  parish  te 
certify  that  he  belonged  to  it ;  but  it  was 
found  too  difficult  to  prevail  on  parish 
officers  to  do  so ;  for  they  generally  thought 
it  hard,  that  when  another  parish  was  per* 
haps  for  thirty  or  forty  years  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  person's  labour,  that  they 
should  be  burtheped  with  his  support  and 
nmintenance  in  the  time  of  his  old  age 
and  infirn^ity ;  and  thus  the  provisions  atnd 
salutary  intention  of  those  acts  were  com- 
pletely frustrated. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill* 

* 

Petiiion  of  Mr.  Christopher  Atkinsonjor 
e:tpangingjram  theJourrmU  the  ReMolution 
^  his  &piUsioiu*2  March  3^  Mr.  M.  A.  • 

aylor  rose,  to  present  a  Petition  from 

•  See  Vol.  «4,  p.  89. 
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Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson ;  the  Jirayer  of 
it  was,  that  the  House  would  expunge 
from  their  Journals,  the  resolutions  they 
had  made  for  his  Expulsion.  Mr.  T.  stated 
the  pounds  which  called  for  the  present 
application,  and  explained  the  object  of 
St.  Mr.  Atkinson  haying  formerly  con- 
siderable business  wit|i  ^e  victualling 
board,  in  supplying  them  with  corn,  had 
been  accused  m  the  public  prints  of  va- 
rious mal-practices,  and  these  accusations 
had  all  been  signedl)y  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Bennett.  Mr.  Atkinson  intending  to 
sue  Bennett  for  damages  for  having  li- 
belled him,  made  an  afi^avit,  which  was  a 
necessary  measure  previous  to  filing  his 
bill,  wherein  he  swore  he  had  never  made 
any  other  advantages  than  what  the  board 
lallowed  him.  Upon  this  affidavit,  which 
had  been  drawn  by  very  eminent  attornies 
and  revised  by  the  late  lord  Ashburton  he 
was  afterwaras  indicted  for  perjury,  and 
convicted  in  1781.  *  The  attorney-general 
of  that  day  likewise  filed  a  bill  against 
him  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  to  force 
him  to  account  for  those  sums  of  which 
his  conviction  supposed  him  to  have  de- 
frauded the  public.  In  consequence  of 
this  proceeding  a  minute  investigation  into 
the  long  detail  of  his  accounts  took  place, 
and  the  re'^ult  was  a  very  honourable  ac- 
quittal of  all  imputation  of  fraud,  by  the 
concurrent  testimoy  both  of  the  bench 
and  the  attorn«y- general.  He  suffered 
the  punishment  mf  icted  by  the  sentence 
of  tne  court  before  which  he  was  con- 
victed, but  afterwards  applied  to  the 
tnercy,  or  rather  the  justice,  of  the  crown, 
and  received  a  pardon,  which  did  away  all 
legal  incapacities  which  his  former  con- 
viction and  sentence  imposed  on  him.  The 
present  was  an  application  to  that  House, 
to  rescind  the  vote  of  expulsion  they  had 

Eassed  upon  his  conviction.  Mr.  T.  said, 
e  intended,  for  the  present,  merely  to 
imng  up  the  petition,  to  have  it  referred, 
on  a  future  day,  to  a  committee,  to  report 
on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  opposed  the  motion 
•  jstating  as  a  reason,  that  the  transaction 
itself  bore  the  strongest  marks  *of  fraud 
and  enormity,  with  the  slightest  veil  thrown 
over  it.  He.  cursorily  enumerated  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Mr.  Atkinson  had  been  justly 
convicted. 

The  Master  of  the  RoUshuA  no  objection 
to  receiving  the  petition,  but  was  against 
any  other  proceeding  to  be  had  upon  it. 
He  considered  Mr.  Atkinson  ill-advised 


in  his  present  application,  asitwasfordog 
a  discussion  ot  the  merits  of  his  cue  in 
that  House*,  which  had  not  been  doDe  be- 
fore; their  former  vote  of  expulsion  beog 
merely  a  matter  of  course.  The  present 
application  was,  besides,  useless,  because 
Mr.  Atkinson's  pardon  from  the  crovn 
having  restored  him  to  all  his  former  rights 
the  vote  of  expulsion  in  a  former  par- 
liament did  not  prevent  his  sitting  in  h 
present. 

Mr.  Bearcrqft  ^gued  with  great  zeal  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  whose  afeirs,  b 
said,  had  been  very  unfortunate,  asd 
greatljr  misrepresented.  He  disclaimed 
any  imputation  on  the  judge  and  jury  vlio 
condemned  him,  and  thought  the  ca»e 
widely  altered  since  the  judgment  in  tbe 
exchequer,  in  consequence  of  which  fee 
had  received  from  the  crown  a  M  off- 
don  :  iThis  pardon  misht  be  pleaded  ia 
every  court  of  law,  ana  was  conclusive  in 
his  &vour. 

Mr.  Alderman  Curtis  conceived  the 
case  of  Mr.  Atkinson  to  be  too  enonuoss 
to  allow  of  the  bringing  upof  thepetitioa. 

Mr.  Pitt  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
that,  although  he  had  a  leaning  as  to  tk 
merits  of  the  case  itself,  he  abstained  from 
saying  a  syllable  as  to  the  tendency  of 
that  opinion.  By  acceding  to  this  moUoo, 
the  House  stood  pledged  for  nothing 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 
'  Mr.  Francis  gave  his  assent  to  the  mo- 
tion, merely  on  the  general  ground  ot 
supporting  the  right  of  the  subject  o 
petition  fie  House,  let  its  decision  ulti- 
mately on  the  merits  of  the  case  beiriw 
it  might. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BiUforthebetter  ObservaiumofSunJ^HJ 
March  6.    Mr.  Mainwaring  hro^^^ 
his  promised  motion,  respecting  the  a 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath.  He^d,tfl« 
the  act  of  the  29th  of  Charles  2nd,  w^ 
annexed  penalties  to  the  breach  o' 
day,  was  found  inefficient  for  ^^^^^^ 
forcementof  its  provisions,  ^^^^  fi^ 
the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  ^! 
execution.    He  would  be  as  tar »  »  )^ 
man  from  exacting  a  rigid  exec"  ^ 
any  penal  law  ;  but  he  thought  it  m** 
that  divine  worship  should  be  morep  ^ 
tually  attended  to  than  it  was.    *      .^ 
he  alluded  to  was  defective  in  this,  wa 
did  not  vest  sufficient  authority  in  ^. 
trates  to  carry  its  provisions  >n^^  .  ^ 
for  the  sum  of  five  Aiimp]!^/^,^ 
nalty  to  be  leyied  pa  the  oS^S  r 

•^  gitizedbyC^OOgle 
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one  third  of  which  only  was  to  go  as  a 
reward  to  the  informer  or  prosecutor. 
He  put  it,  then,  to  the  House  to  consider, 
how  very  inadequate  an  inducement  the 
third  part  of  five  shillings  was  to  any  man 
to  take  upon  himself  the  trouble  of  seeing 
the  law  carried  into  efiect ;  and  he  would 
propose  to  amend  that  act,  by  enabling 
magistrates  to  pay  the  prosecutor  his  ex- 
pences.  He  then  adverted  to  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  sabbath,  which  seemed  to 
have  the  sanction  of  the  generality  of  the 
people.  He  meant  the  case  of  the  jour- 
neymen bakers,  who,  for  the  whole  week 
had  not  less  than  nineteen  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  employed,  and  of  course 
could  have  no  time  to  devote  to  the  service 
of  their  Creator  but  Sunday.  He  thought 
therefore,  as  it  had  been  insisted  upon  that 
the  people  would  suffer  from  their  not 
baking  on  Sundays,  that  at  least  tf  specific 
portion  of  that  day  (suppose  from  ten  to 
one  o'clock)  should  be  allotted  to  that 
purpose.  He  therefore  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  '<  to  explain  and  amend 
tlie  act  of  the  29th  Charles  2nd,  intitled, 
*  an  act  for  the  better  Observation  of  the 
Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday.' " 

Mr.  JolWe  conceived  the  proposition 
was  absurct^and  would  be  nugatory.  It 
was  absurd  to  propose  that  the  bakers 
should  be  compelled  not  to  work,  as  an 
exemption  from  a  hardship,  when  they  had 
it  in  their  own  power  at  present  to  re- 
lieve themselves  from  that  hardship,  if 
they  considered  it  to  be  one,  since  there 
was  no  law  which  compelled  them  to  la- 
bour on  that  day.  He  imagined  that  thq 
next  step  would  be  to  pronibit  roasting 
and  boiling  on  Sundays,  from  which  the 
next  gradation  wouli^  be  easy  enough, 
namely  to  prohibit  eating. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to* 

Debate  on  Mr.  JVhitbreacC$  Motion  for  a 
Separate  Peace  U)ith  France,"]  March  6. 
Mr.  Whithread  rose,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  various  Treaties  which 
had  been  entered  into  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  dispute  that  part  of  the  prerogative  by 
which  the  crown  was  vested  with  the 
power  of  contracting  alliances  and  enter- 
ing into  treaties  with  foreign  powers ;  but 
he  held  it  to  be  the  incontrovertible  right 
of  the  Commons  to  take  such  engagements 
into  their  consideration ;  and  if  Uiey  found 
suiy  stipulations  in  them  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  the  crown,  or  incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  people,  it  was 


their  ddty  to  carry  their  disapprobation 
of  them  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.    Feel- 
ing that  the  treaties  in  question  contained 
such  stipulations,  he  had  been  induced  to 
frame  the  motion  with  which  he  should 
conclude.    He  should  not  recur  to  the 
grounds   upon  which  this   country    had 
been  ensaged  in  the  war  with  France. 
The  opinion  of  a  minority  was  recorded 
upon  that  subject;    but  he   could  not 
forego  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
satisfaction  he  experienced  at  having  con- 
tributed his  efforts  to  assist  his  rieht  hon* 
friend  (Mr.  Fox)  in  his  noble  endeavours 
to  prevent  this  country  from  being  pluneed 
into  the  present  unfortunate  war.     Neither 
would  he  dwell  upon  those  topics  of  invec- 
tive and  inflammation  which  had  been  so 
liberally  and  successfully  used,   to  per- 
suade the  people  to  concur  in  that  de- 
structive measure.  But  these  artifices  were 
iiot  new ;  individuals  and  nations,  en^^ed 
in  the  fhost  elorious  struffgles  for  liberty 
had  been  calumniated  with  the  same  epi<« 
thets  which  we  now  bestowed  upon  tbe 
French.    In  the  manifesto  by  which  that 
furious  tyrant  Philip  the  2nd  proscribed 
the  illustrious  prince  of  Orange,  that  ve- 
nerable character  was  designated,  in  the 
verj^  terms  now  in  use  to  describe  the  Ja* 
cobin  rulers  of  France ;  and  by  comparing 
the   manifestoes    published    during    the 
American  war,  witn  those  of  the  present 
day,  we  should  see  the  same  charges  of 
impiety,  immorality,  hatred  to  order,  and 
every  other  species  of  accusation,  brought 
without  reserve  against  the  Americans, 
which  we  now  lavished  on  the  French. 
The  issues  of  the  two  contests  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  were  known ;  and  from  them 
he  might  presume  to  augur  what  would  be 
the  event  of  the  present  struggle.  Butatthe 
time  the  French  nation  were  unjustifiably 
libelled  by  the  charee  of  deism  and  atheism, 
it  was  not  assertea,  that  we  had  drawn 
the  sword  in  support  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, nor  to  induce  a  belief  of  that,   of 
which  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  yet  could 
have  really  doubted,  the  existence  of  a 
God.    When  the  murder  of  the  unhappy 
Louis  was  held  up  to  our  view,  we  were 
told  that  we  were  not  engaged  in  a  war  of 
vengeance  upon  that  crime ;  and  when  the 
t^anny  of  the  Jacobin  government  was  so 
frequently  and  forcibly  painted,  and  it  could 
not  be  pourtrayed  in  colours  too  strong,  it 
was  absolutely  denied  that  we  were  at 
war  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  in  the 
internal  a£mjrs  of  France.     These  were 
only  incentives ;  and  he  would  take  Uie 
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war  to  have  ongin^ted  in  principles  of 
self-defence— always  maintaining  his  own 
opinion  upon  the  falsity  of  that  assertion. 

It  would  be  proper  to  review  the  siiaa- 
tion  of  affairs  at  the  time  this  war  com- 
menced. AustHa  and  Prussia,  two  powers 
whom  we  had  seen,  upon  ever^  former 
occasion,  combating  the  ambitidus  pro- 
jects of  each  other,  were  combined  against 
F^nwce.  We  h^  6een  the  event  of  one 
disastrous  campaign  to  diose  powers.  We 
had  learnt  their  principles  in  the  infamous 
and  sanguinary  manifestoes  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  We  had  witnessed  those 
^rindples  carried  into  execution  in  the 
perfidious  attack  of  Prussia  upon  Poland. 
However  conscious  English  ministers 
might  feel  of  the  purity  of  the  motives 
which  had  induced  them  to  take  up  arms, 
it  could  not  be  concealed,  nor  was  it  to 
be  denied,  that  thid  motives  which  had 
prompted  Austria  and  Prussia  to  die  warj^* 
nadbeen  an  inordinate  ambition,  and  a 
hatred  to  the  liberties  of  France.  For  the 
truth  of  his  assertion,  he  appe^ed  to  tiie 
treaty  of  Pilnitz,  an  incontestible  evidence 
in  his  favour.  About  the  time  that  we 
were  forced  into  the  contest,  Russiu  had 
felt  herself  forced  to  a  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities also.  Did  any  man  doubt  the  mo- 
tives of  that  princess  i  Was  it  not  evident 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Ottomah  eitapire 
was  her  object  at  the  time  she  joined  the 
combination  against  France ;  and  that  she 
incited  the  difterent  European  powers  to 
war,  that  when  they  had  sufficiently 
weakened  themselves,  she  might  with  the 
more  facility  seize  upon  her  prey  ?  Would 
it  not,  then,  rouse  the  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  House,  and  of  the  country,  to 
find,  that  with  these  powers  we  had  en- 
tered into  the  most  intimate  connection 
and  confidence ;  that  we  had  united  with 
them  in  a  common  cause ;  had  bound  our- 
selves to  go  the  whole  length  of  their  in- 
famous and  desperate  projects ;  had  sti- 
pulated not  to  lay  down  our  armb  till  those 
powers  found  themselves  indemnified  for 
the  past,  and  secured  for  the  future; 
whose  complete  success,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  say,  would  be  more  fatal  to 
the  liberties  and  the  social  happiness  of 
Europe,  than  the  spreading  of  the  wildest 
democracy  that  ever  enter^  into  the  head 
of  an  enthusiast  for  liberty  and  equality. 
Upon  this  groimd,  he  called  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  express  their  dis- 
approbation of  the  treatfes. 

It  would  be  material  to  consider,  in 
what  flituatimii  of  the  iritemd  offiurs  .of 


Frd^ce,  irk  cbiild  find  security  for  a  wr- 
manent  peace,   and  how  fiir  our  ms 
might  differ  from  us  upon  that  snlnecL 
Could  we  adcnowledge  a  republican  form 
of  government  in  France  ?  That  question 
must  necessarily  be  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  for  ms  majestjr's  ministers  had 
not  yet  ventured  to  say  that  we  cooldoot 
treat  with  a  republic,  only  not  with  the 
present  leaders  of  the  French  rq)ub]ic. 
It  would  hardly  be  imagined,  that  tbe 
powers  to  whomhe  bad  above  diuded  would, 
as  long  as  they  could  continue  the  vsr^ 
aicknowledge  a  republic  in  France.   Coold 
we  find  security  m  the  re-establishmentof 
the  constitution  of  1789,  Great  Britain 
was  pledged  to  the  constitution  of  1789 
by  the   transactions   respecting  Toulon. 
But,  can  any  man  sup^se  that  Austria 
and  Prussia,  who  con^sined  for  the  totsf 
t  overthrow  of  that  constitution,  and  to 
crush  the  infant,  liberty  of  France,  vOl 
ever  allow  that  they  are  secure  as  to  the 
future  peace  of  Europe,  while  France  s 
'  governed  according  to  Uie  constitution  of 
1789  ?  These  powers  are  pledged  agMKt 
that  constitution  as  strongly  as"  »e  are 
pledged  to  its  ,re-establishment.   At  the 
very  time  we  were  negociatingthecessioa 
of  Toulon,   general  Wunnser  in  Alsace, 
in  a  manifesto,  declares  the  constitutioa 
of  1789  to  be  infamous.    Can  we  forget 
the  manifestoes  of  the   prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg,   at  the   time  of  Dumourier's 
defection,  when  he  published  an  approba- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  1789,  and  wm 
obliged  in  four  days  to  retract  eve^  wort 
that  he  had  said  ?    But,   independent  of 
these  evidences  it  is  impossible  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  should  ever  accede  to  the 
constitution  of  1789,  from  the  single  ftrt 
of  his  conduct   to    the  marqurt  de  /a 
Fayette;  a  cold-blooded  act  of  the  moft 
malevolent  and  fruitless  cruelty,  that  crer 
was  perpetratied  in  the  whole  history  ot 
tyranny.    Can  the  person  who  keeps  m 
chains  the  champioh  of  the  consUtum 
of  1789,  for  that  single  ofience  aga^^ 
despotism,'  ever  give  his  consent  to  me 
establishment  of  that  constitution?  U»» 
Russia  ^d  Prussia,  the  invaders  ot  ^^ 
land,  and  the  destroyers  of  her  mi/d  ifl^ 
narchy  and  equitable  laws,  consent  to  inc 
existeticeoffireedom,  even  «n°^  ^\Lg 
narchical  government,  in  any  P*^^' V. 
world?    But,  alas  I  Sir,   these  foj^^ 
whose  liands  are   still  reeking  iriw  J 
blood  of  Poland,  we  arfe  bound  to  ^^ 
in  all  their  destructive  sctemes  ap"^ 
France.    lit  the  course  of  m  evenw 
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life,  a  man  might  be  obliged  to  use  th^ 
brutal  force  of  a  murderer,  to  assist  bim 
in  preventing-  some   flagmnt  breach   of 
the  laws ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  no  neces- 
sity  could  force  one  to  make  ^<  common 
cause"   with  that   murderer*    But   with 
the  murderers  of  Poland,  Great  Britain 
has    made  common  cause ;  and  it  is  qur  i 
<lutv  to  express  to  the  tl^rone  our  disap- 
probation of  these  destructive  and  unna- 
tural connexions.    It  wq^  wiqH    Ifnown, 
that  by  a  defensive  treaty  entered^  hito 
between  Great  Britain  and    Plrussia  in 
17^8,  Prussia  was  alreafdy  bound,  in  case 
of  any  attack  upon   Greiit    Britain    to 
furnish  her  with  a^istance  aa  thercjipi  sti- 
pulated.   The  nresent  was  idways  stAted 
to  be  a  war  of  defence  on  our  part,  and 
yet  it  did  not  appear  tl)E|t.  flip  stiptdAtipns 
of  tlie  treaty  alluded  tp/had  been  insisted 
upon.    In  fact,  ministers  themselves  con- 
tradicted their  own  assertion^  as  to  the 
<^rigin  of  the  war ;  or  they  had  done  wrong 
in  unnecessarily  bind/ng  the  country,  by 
Iresh  engagements,  which  n^ieht,  andc^rii 
tainly  would,  oppose  great  cufficulties  to 
a  general  or  sep^rat^ .  pucificfition.    An? 
other  part  of  hjs  motion  would  reftr  to 
the  treaty  with  Sardinia;  and  upon  that 
liead,  he  thought  the,  wanton  misconduct 
of  ministers  would  appear  in  the  most 
glaring  light,    Mfe  were  bound  not  to  lay 
<iown  our  arms,  until  the  king  of  Sardinia 
was  repossessed  of  all  the  territoty  which 
should  haye  been  taken  from  him  during 
tlie  war.    It  appeared,  thut  Savoy  had. 
been  in  the  possesion  of  the  French  long 
before  the  war  between  Fraaice  and  Gng* 
land  broke  out,  and  of  so  little  importanee 
was  it  esteemed  to  the  gei^ral  baiatice  of 
power  in  Eurdpe,   that  even  after  that 
event,    and  in    consequence   of  it   th6 
king  of  Sardinia  had  required  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Genevese ;  k>rd  Robert  Fits- 
gerald,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, requested  tlpide  republic  of  Geneva  to 
preserve  her  neutrality.    The  tnemorial  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia  bears  A»Xt.  October 
10,  1792 ;  that  of  Great  Britain  October 
11,1 792.    I^hat  apology  could  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  receive  for  this  wan- 
ton pledge  that  had  been  given  for  an  ob- 
ject whicm  ministers  themsSiyes  considcired 
of  no  importance? 

He  then  took  a  general  view  erf  all  the 
powers  united  against  France.  Hie  secre- 
tary of  state  had»  in  the  last  session,  de- 
clared)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  admmistra* 
lion  to  call  down  the  assistance  of  emy 
power  in  Europe  Against  Enmc^    ne 


fecMred,  that  in  fulfilling  tl^t  du^«  they 
had  violated  the  most  sacred  obligations 
of  morality;  that  in  collecting  streogth 
for  what  was  termed  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  had  overlooked  that  com* 
prehensive  Christian  precept,  <<  X)o  tmto 
others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto 
you;"  and  that  when  the  conduct  of  the 
cpmbination  to  neutral  poweicashould  comie 
to  be  investigated,  it  would  be  fo^nd  that 
the  necessity  of  taking  arms  against  t^ranc^ 
had  been  enforced  by  the  sell  same  cepro- 
b^ted  means  which  had  been  used  by  the 
French  for  the  propagation  of  liberty  and 
equality.  The  cause  of  the  confederacy  was 
assumpdas  the  cause  of  all  civilised  society. 
Civilized  spciety  disclaimed  the.assertioiu 
The  existence  of  neutral  powers  of  every 
d^eqcrintjon,  even  in  Sui^pp'e,  monarchioEd 
as  well  as  republicaxi,  contradicted  the 
^W/^n^enU  The  neutmdity  of  America 
bore  esridence  against  it;  and  we  our^ 
pelves,  in  that  arSde  of  the  treaty  which 
stipulat€»i  for  the  possible  neutrality  of 
Naplefl^  were  witnesses  against  it.  It. was 
curioud  to  observe  the  inconsistency  of 
men.  Neutrality  could^lone  be  tolerated 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  witb 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  use  the  em* 
phatical  lanpiage  of  the  combinatioD, 
<<  npt  to  be  for  udi  is  to  be  agajnst  lis." 

He  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  number  and  power  of 
the  allies,  there  was  no  hope  of  subdutni; 
what  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had, 
upon  It  fonder  occasion,  inadye^ntly, 
but  tpo  truly,  called  an  ^<  armed  nation.'^. 
This  armed  nalioii  woiild  prove  itsdf  an 
undooqueraUe  natiooi .  He  took  a  reyiew: 
of  thie  situation,  of  the  oombined  powers  at 
the  heginnSnjg  of  thd  present  andjdf  die 
lastcampaignyand  contcbAed»  &6mthb  ex^. 
hausted  state  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
armies,  that  our  hopes  of  success  coiild  not 
be  so  great  now^as  they  were  at  thattin^e* 

Did. we  imagine,  that  even  thesubjuga^' 
tioo  of  France  tvduld  produce  a  pacifica^^ 
tion  in  Europe?  WoiHd  no  quarrda  exist) 
about  the  division  of  die  spoiL?     Would 
the  powets  who  h^d  exhibited  disposilions  i 
so   aanguinary  with  'te^etA  to  Poland  < 
forget  their  appedtia  for  plmn^er'and  ra-  > 
pine  ?  No ;  w^  ihould  fina  that  toe  event 
alluded  to  would  produce  hot  a  short  a^d  ^ 
delusive  repose ;  and  thecomfilete  iluccess 
of  the  allies  woidd  prove  ultimately  di^k*  • 
trucUve  to  the  pow^r  and  the  lit^eroes  of  > 
this  country.    Peace  with  Rrauce  was  the 
only  oneivnich  coiddbe  built  iqpon  stable 
fonudatioDS,  and  tbftt  under  any  foriii  of 
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government  she  willed  for  herself.  Coald 
we,  it  was  said,  place  any  dependence  upon 
a  treaty  concluded  witn  such  men  ?  As  to 
the  ftith  of  treaties,  he  could  not  help  re- 
marking, that  gentlemen  now  argued  as  if 
the  &ith  of  kings  were  indisputable,  when 
in  fact,  their  want  of  faith  was  so  noto- 


▼ention  of  Great  Britain  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  war  at  its  commencement!  Tbat 
might  Europe  have  been  at  peace,  and  the 
unfortunate  sovereigns  of  France  still  in 
possession  of  that  exalted  situation  from 
which  they  had  been  dragged  to  an  igno- 
minious death.      That  fortunate  moment 


rious,  that  were  the  same  want  of  atten-  'had  been  neglected;    and  it  only  now  re- 


tion  to  the  most  solemn  engagements  to 
be  displayed  in  common  life,  which  was 
practised  by  crowned  heads  in  the  more 
important  c<mtracts  between  nation,  and  ^ 
nation,  society  would  be  at  a  stand.  In- 
Btanoes  of  royal  perfidy  were  so  numerous 
that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  quote 
thenu  But  he  could  not  help  reminding 
the  House  of  the  most  flagrant  instance 
of  profligate  perfidy  that  had  ever  dis- 
graced the  annals  oi  mankind,  exhibited 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  towards  the  repub- 
lic of  Poland.  This  was  our  ally ;  and 
could  we  imagine  that  any  other  ties  ope- 
rated upon  such  a  prince,  but  the  want  of 
power  to  break,  or  a  sense  of  immediate 
mterest  to  keep  his  engagements  ?  We 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Prance, 
in  her  present  state,  would  be  at  least  as 
fiuthHu  to  any  stipulation  she  entered  into 
as  any  other  power  in  Europe.  She  did 
preserve  her  faith  with  those  nations  who 
nad  wisely  preserved  their  neutrality ;  this 
had  been  acknowledged  in  a  public  decla- 
ration by  count  Bemstorf,  the  Danish  mi- 
nister, Under  all  these  circumstances,  he 
£elt  it  his  duty  to  propose  to  the  House  to 
advise  his  majesty  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  engagements  he  had  formed,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  so  utterly  destruc- 
tive to  the  interests  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  he  meant  not  to  desire  the  king 
to  violate,  in  the  smallest  particle,  the  na- 
tional iaith ;  and  he  thought  that  an  op- 
portunity now  ofiered  of  withdrawing,  with 
the  strictest  honour  and  justice,  firom  the 
engagements  entered  into  with  some  atr 
least  of  the  combined  powers.  A  contract 
which  was  not  fulfilled  by  one  party, 
could  not  be  binding  upon  tne  other ;  and 
it  was  notorious  Uiat  Russia  had  not  con- 
tributed a  man  or  a  rouble  to  the  com- 
mon cause.  As  to  Prussia,  the  report  very 
commonly  prevailed,  that  that  power  was 
averse  firom  commencing  thQ  present  cam- 
paign, and  even  now  luuL  made  a  demand 
iqion  this  coumry  for  a  subsidy  of 
800,000{.  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the 
war.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  tfiis 
country,  had  the  king  been  advised  to 
listen  to  the  solicitations  of  the  unfortu* 
nate  Louisi  whoi}  he  requested  the  inter- 


mained  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of 
restoring  peace.  —  Mr.  Whitbread  con- 
cluded with  moving, 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  represent  to  his  majes- 
ty, that  his  faithful  Commons  having  taken 
into  their  serious  consideration  the  va- 
rious treaties  which  have,  by  his  majest 7*$ 
command,  been  laid  before  this  House, 
cannot  forbear  to  express  their  deep  con- 
cern that  his  majesty  should  have  been 
advised  to  enter  into  engaeements,  the 
terms  of  which  appear  to  this  House,  to 
be  wholly  incompatible  with  the  dedars- 
tions  repeatedly  made  to  this  House  from 
the  throne,  relative  to  the  professed  ob- 
jects of  the  present  unfortunate  war. 

<<  To  represent  to  his  majesty  the  af- 
fliction and  alarm  of  bis  faithful  Commons 
that  his  majesty  should  have  been  advised 
to  make  a  '<  common  cause"  with  powers 
whose  objects  are  unavowed  and  unde- 
fined, but  from  whose  conduct  his  faith- 
ful Commons  have  too  much  ground  to 
dread  that  they  carry  on  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dictating  in  the  internal  afl^rs  of 
other  countries ;  views  which  have  been 
repeatedly  and  solemnly  disavowed  by  his 
majesty  and  his  ministers,  and  whicrh  are 
utterly  abhon^nt  from  those  principles 
upon  which  alone  a  fi«e  people  can,  with 
honour  engage  in  war. 

<<  To  represent  to  his  ihajesty,  that  if 
the  present  war  had  been  what  his  ma- 
iesty's  message  in  the  last  sesssion  of  par- 
liament stated  it  to  be,  a  war  of  agimssion 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  "of  defence  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  by  a  treaty 
previously  in  existence  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  co-ope- 
ration and  assistance  of  that  power  were 
ensured  to  this  country. 

<<  That  it  does  not  appear  to  this  House 
that  the  succours  stipulated  by  the  de- 
fensive treaty  of  1788,  have  been  required 
by  his  majesty,  but  that  a  new  convention 
has  beenienteredinto,  the  stipulations  of 
which  have  no  other  tendency  than  the 
involving  us  in  schemes,  as  foreign  to  the 
true  interest,  as  they  are  renugnant  to  the 
natural  fiselings  of  Engltsnmen,  and  of 
imposiPg  restniiiits   upon  his  m^'esty's 
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mown  disposition  to  avail  himself  of  any 
ircumstances  which  might  otherwise  en- 
ble  him,  consistently  with  the  honour  of 
us  crown,  and  the  welfare  and  security  of 
he  country,  to  relieve  his  people  from  the 
iresent  burthensome  and  calamitous  war. 
<<  To  represent  to  bis  majesty,  that  the 
rruption  of  the  French  into  Savoy,  and 
heir  possession  of  that  part  of  the  domi* 
lions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  did  not  ap* 
>ear  to  his  majest  jr  so  far  to  endanger  the 
>alance  of  power  in  Europe  as  to  induce 
lis  majesty,  on  that  account,  to  commence 
iiostiliUes  against  France  :  that  his  faithful 
[Commons  do  therefore  express  their  dis- 
ipprobation  of  that  part  of  the  treaty  re- 
cently concluded  between  his  majesty  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  by  which  his  majesty 
is  bound  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  the 
restitution  of  Savoy  shall  have  been  ac- 
complished, a  species  of  engagement 
whicn  it  can  at  no  time  (excepting  in 
cases  of  the  greatest  emergency)  be  either 
prudent  or  proper  to  make;  and  much  less 
for  an  object  which  was  not  deemed,  in 
his  majesty's  wisdom,  to  be  so  connected 
with  the  interests  of  this  country  as  to 
occasion  a  declaration  of  war. 

**  To  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  it 
appears  to  his  faithful  Commons  to  be  the 
general  tendency  of  these  engagements  to 
involve  us  in  connexions  of  undefined  ex- 
tent, for  objects  which  we  disapprove,  and 
have  disavowed ;  and  this  with  powers  on 
whose  principles  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion we  are  instructed,  by  experience,  to 
have  noreliance,  and  whose  complete  sue* 
cess  may,  in  our  opinion,  prove  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe. 

<<  To  represent  to  his  majesty,  that,  hav- 
ing thus  expressed  our  sentiments  respect- 
ing  the  engagements  which  his  majesty  has 
been  advised  to  contract,  we  feel  it  our 
bounden  duty  most  humbly  and  earnestly 
to  implore  his  majesty  to  consider  of  such 
measures  as  to  his  royal  wisdom  shall- seem 
adapted  (consistently  with  that  national 
faith. which,   in  common  with  his  majesty 
we  desire  to  preserve  religiously  inviolate  } 
to   extricate  himself  from  engaeements 
whidi  oppose,  such  difficulties  to  his  ma- 
jesty's conclu^nga  separate  peace,  when- 
ever the  interests  of  his  people  may  ren- 
der such  a  measure  adviseable,  and  which 
t^rtainly  countenance  the  opinion  that  his 
majesty  is  acting  in  concert  with  other 
powers  for  the  unjustifiable  purpose  of 
compelling  the  people  of  France  to  sub- 
mit to  a  form  of  government  not  approved 
hy  that  nation.^' 
j;VpL.XXX.] 


Mr.  JenUnstm  said,  that  under  whatever 
view  the  war  between  this  country  and 
France  was  to  be  taken,  whether  it  was 
considered  as  a  war  of  aggression  on  thebr 
part,  or  of  necessity  on  ours,  he  vms  ready 
to  prove,  upon  principles  admitted  on  all 
sides,  that  the  war,  as  entered  into  bj 
Austria  and  Prussia,  was  perfectly  ju8ti« 
fiable.    The  convention  of  Pilnitz  was 
entered  into  by  those  powers  for  the  sale 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  French  monaroh, 
then  held  in  bonda^,  from  his  ci^vity, 
and  to  enable  him,  in  conjunction  with  the 
states  of  France,  to  adopt  such  a  consti- 
tutipn  as  they  might  deem  for  their  advan- 
tage.   Now  it  was  a  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations,  that  where  any  power  took 
any  step,  which  might  be  deemed  o&n« 
sive  to  another,  but  for  which  that  power 
was  afterwards  ready  to  make  apology, 
that  then  all  ground  of  animosity  and  hos- 
tility was  done  away.    In  this  manner  ex- 
actly did  the  emperor  act  upon  this  oo* 
casion.    When  the  French  king  declared 
that  he  freely  accepted  the  constitution  of 
1789,  the  emperor  immediately  declared 
the  object  of  that  convention  fulfilled; 
and  so  satisfied  did  both  countries  after* 
wards  seem  of  the  sincerity  of  that  pro- 
fession, that  an  Ambassador  was  sent  and 
actually  resided  for  a  considerable  time 
at  Vienna.    Nay,  when  the  French  emig^ 
rants  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  arming 
in  the  dominions  of  the  electors  of  Cologne 
and  Treves,  the  emperor  expressly  gave 
those  powers  notice,  that  they  would  for** 
feit  die  protection  of  the  empire,  if,  by 
acting  contrary  to  good  faith,  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the  resentment  of  the 
French  nation.    If,  as  gentlemen  alleged, 
the  aggression  originated  in  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  where  was  the  as- 
semblage of  troops  for  the  commenoement 
of  hostilities?    Had  any  act  of  violence 
been  offered  on  the  part  of  Austria  ?  No ; 
all  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  in 
the  expectation  of  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  amiirs.     With  regard  to  the  policy 
which  directed  the  conduct  of  Prussia, 
nothing  was  more  easily  vindicated ;  for 
if  Austria  happened  to  be  wdntonly  at* 
tacked  by  France,  it  was  impossible  that 
Prussia  could  view  the  assault  with  an  eye 
of  indifference;  and  whatever  might  have 
been  the  conduct  of  the  latter  with  respect 
to  Poland,  he  was  convinced  that  all  bla^ie 
was  totally  unfounded  respecting  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  against  France; 
because  resistance  had  been  provoked  by 
the  wanton  aggression  of  the  French  re# 
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Tnitrlicans^  '  When  a  comitry  was  involved 
ID  a  war,  it  became  indispensably  neces*- 
sary  to  form  as  strong  and  numerous  alli- 
ances as  possible.    Our  treaty  with  Aus- 
tria and  other  powers,   when  surveyed 
through  this  medium,  deserved  praise  not 
censure.    It  was  founded  on  principles  of 
reciprocal  advantage^    It  had  been  erro* 
Beously    advanced,    that    Oreat    Britain 
could  not  obtain  peace  till  such  time  as 
f  ranee  surrendered  her  rights  and  liberties 
Xo  the  invaders.    But  gentlemen,  on  the 
examination  of  the  articles,  would  find, 
diat  whenever  the  towns  which  had  been 
taken  during  the  war  were  restored  to  the 
original  possessors-^whenever  Prussia  and 
the  emperor  obtained  what  was  generally 
called  the  status  ^^— *then  tlMs  parties 
were  at  liberty  to  conclude  the  terms  of 
pacification.     It  had  been  asked,  what 
territories  had  the  emperor  so  valuable  to 
•us,  88  to  induce  this  nation  to  engage  in 
a  war  against  France  ?    He  begged  leave 
to  say,  that  independent  of  the  balance  of 
power,  certain  possessions  of  the  emperor 
were  valuable  to  us,  because  they   en- 
couraged, by  a  speedy  consumption,  the 
manutactures  of  this  country.     The  port 
of  Ostend,  for  instance,  was  of  the  great* 
est  importance  to  us,  because  through  that 
channel  our  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
difiiised  itself  all  over  the  German  em- 
pire.   The  low  countries  were  therefore 
very  interesting  to  Great  Britain,  because 
they  afforded  many  advantages  to  oifr  tra« 
ders.    As  to  the  treaty  with  Sardinia,  it 
might  be  viewed  mere!  v  through  the  me* 
"dium  *  of  policy ;    and,   notwithstanding 
what  had  been  Sieged  against  it,  he  would 
^amtain,  that  the  expenditure  of  200,000^ 
a  year  was  a  wise  and  politic  measure  on 
-our  part.    If  France  conceived  that  hos- 
tilities would  be  obstinately  enforced  in 
Savoy,    this   circumstance   alone  would 
oblige  her  to  retain  a  powerful  armv  in 
that  quarter.    Thus  the  exertions  of  the 
enemv  against  the  Auatriansand  Prussians 
would  be    considerably    weakened,    and 
Savoy  preserved  to  Sardinia.    The  price, 
therefore  given  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  equal  to  the  purchase. 
As  to  Savoy,  let  the  event  of  the  war  be 
what  it  might,  we  certainly  couM  always 
command  its  restoration  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia.     It  had  been  hitherto    consi- 
dered as  the  interest' of  this  country  to 
guard  i^ainst  an  extension  of  territory 
y  France.    Was  that  politic  system  to 
be  totally  abandoned;    or  was  she  less 
'iangerous  ff om  the  power  and  extension 


of  her  dominions  now  than  she  inn  for* 
merly  ?  It  had  been  affirmed,  that  thit 
was  a  war  of  aggression  on  our  part;  vhes 
nothing  was  more  evident  than  thathva 
a  war  of  necessity.  But  even  if  this  po- 
sition were  erroneous,  which  he  deoM, 
it  became  a  matter  of  policy  to  check  the 
daring  ambition  of  France;  and  wen 
there  no  other  incitements  to  the  war,  k 
would  approve  of  it,  because  it  tendeJ 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  a  f<»mi(bUe 
rivaL— Some  gentlemen  had  endeaToaitd 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  miodb 
of  the  members  by  an  appeal  to  thdr  ps- 
sions  respecting  the  melancholj  case  of 
Pokmd.  Such  an  appeal  was,  howew, 
inapplicable  to  the  present  ntuatioa  of 
affiurs.  There  was  an  old  adaee,  tint 
when  your  own  house  was  on  oreyjoi 
ought  not  to  exert  yourself  to  extfflgQii& 
the  flames  in  that  of  your  ndghbtoR 
While  his  own  house  was  on  fire,  he  voiiid 
not  ^o  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  of  another.  It  f« 
absurd  to  talk  of  Poland,  a  tenitotTit 
such  a  distance,  when  there  were  tbe 
greatest  apprehensions  of  danger  so  aear 
at  home.  While  we  lamented  the  miifor- 
times  of  Poland,  let  us  look  to  ourselves; 
let  us  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  Bames 
of  discord  which  now  prevailed  in  Fraoce. 
and  then  we  might  have  a  chance  of  peace 
on  rational  and  permanent  sroonda. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taytw  said,  he  would  «p- 
port  the  motion,  because  he  alwap  dis* 
liked  any  league  entered  into  with  despo- 
tic powers.  Prussia  was  the  ■^**'*.'^  F^ 
we  could  unite  with ;  a  power  which  bad 
plundered  Poland  and  so  baiharoadt 
treated  that  excellent  character  M.  de« 
Fayette.  Such  a  power  did  more  iojury 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  than  all  tJ>*^^^ 
the  French  had  ever  cominitted.  ijf 
French  had  a  right  to  choose  the  reputti- 
can  government,  if  they  pleased;  aad  flo 
other  power  had  a  right  to  prefent  the* 
He  contended,  that  Austria*  aod  not 
France,  was  the  real  aggressor  in  thcwa'- 
The  emperor,  the  king  of  Pw«8*»  ^ 
the  pious  empresa  of  Russia,  had  no  otter 


object  in  view  than  to  slice  up  ^'■"f*,^ 
tween  them,  after  having  conquered  it 
He  should  vote  for  every  ""^f^^^ 
which  there  was  any  chance  of  gel"^ 
rid  of  the  present  war.  He  would  reo^ 
mend  it  to  the  country  gentlemen  ^  co^ 
aider  the  evils  they  brought  upon  the  fi^ 
tion  by  their  support  of  the  war.  ^ 
them  inquire  in  the  difierent  p«r»»^"^ 
there  they  would  find,  that  the  p<wr-»w 
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rere  increasing  in  such  a  decree,  that  in 
;ome  places  they  were  scarcelj  tolerable. 
Sir  G.  P.  Turner  acknowledged  that  the 
>oor  rates  were  rapidly  encreasing ;  how- 
ever, that  was  no  argument  against  the 
>resent  war,  which  he  had  supported  on 
air  and  honest  principles,  and  which  he- 
Lid  not  consider  as  a  war  of  attack,  hut 
>f  defence.  He  hoped  that  every  country 
;entlen>an,  as  well  as  himself,  and  every 
>erson  who  wished  well  to  the  commerce 
>f  his  country,  would  support  it,  for  it 
¥as  the  war  of  all  Europe. 

Mr.  Jioxsaid,  that  he  thought  himself 
>ound,  in  the  first  place,  to  return  his 
cordiai  thanks  to  his  hoo.  friend,  for  the 
^le  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  he  had 
t>TOught  forward  the  motion,  and,  next,  to 
s^ive  it  every  degree  of  support  and  counte- 
lance  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow. 
A.B  answer  to  a  very  small  part  of  his  hon. 
friend's  speech  had  been  attempted  to  be 
^Iven;  but  those  arguments,  which  had 
been  deduced  from  the  general  distress  of 
the  country  at  the  end  of  what  had  been 
most  falsely  called  the  tenth  year  sif  un- 
exampled  prosperity,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  enormous  and  increasing  bur- 
thens  under  which  we  groaned,  had  been 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  that  for  a  rea« 
son  sufficiently  obvious,  namely,  because 
they   were  unanswerable.     Independent 
of  any  remark  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  war,  on  which  so  much  had  al* 
ready  been  said,  it  still  remained  for  them 
to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
war  was  conducted,  and  into  the  views  of 
those  with  whom  we  carried  it  on.    It  was 
impossible,  by  any  sophistry,  to  evade 
the  conclusion,  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  the  fomentors  of  this  contest,  by  | 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  ;  t 
a  treay  which  had  for  its  object  an  un- 
warrantable and  impious  purpose,  namely, 
the  destruction  of  an  independent  state, 
by  lawless  and  insatiable  ambition.  When  ! 
this  was  considered,  every  principle   of  ; 
reason  and  morality  loudly  called  upon  | 
us  to  balance  the  advantages  we  might  ! 
reap  from    such  an  alliance,    with  the  j 
shame  and  diseraoe  attendant  upon  any  | 
engagement  wiUi  those  with  whom  we  had  | 
connected  ourselves.    It  had  been  asked,  \ 
in  respect  to  Poland,  whether  or  not  when  ; 
OUT  neighbour's  house  was  on  fire,  it  would  : 
be  wise  to  run  to  extinguish  a  fire  at  a  . 
mile's  distance?    Mr.  Fox  begged  leave  j 
to  continue  the  allegory,  and  to  ask,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  commendable  in  a  man, 
3when  he  found  bis  neighbour's  bouse  on 


fire,  to  call  in  a  band  of  plunderers  and 
robbers  to  his  assistance.  Ilather  than 
make  a  common  cause  with  them,  either 
by  pumping  the  engine,  or  even  handing 
them  a  bucket,  he  would  hazard  every 
danger  to  which  he  might  be  exposed  by 
the  conflagration. 

He  admitted  that  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz, 
although  a  notorious  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, was  an  aggression  for  which  an  apo- 
logy mieht  have  been  made  and  accepted, 
provided  all  intention  of  following  it  up 
had  been  unequivocally  disavowed.    But, 
was  i;he  treaty  annulled  I    Was  any  apo- 
logy made  for  it  ?     Did  not  the  emperor 
persist  in  avowed  interference  in  the  mter- 
nal  a^irs  of  France  ?    Did  he  not  make 
constant    complaints  of  the    clubs    of 
France,  and  other  matters  which  could 
only  concern  the  sovereign  of  the  sub- 
jects of  that  country  ?    With  respect  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  be  had  no  pretext 
forattadcing  France.    He  did  not  even 
pretend  that  he    had    any.      He  neve? 
called  upon  us  for  those  succours>  which, 
had  he  not  been  tlie  aggressor,  we  were 
bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  him.     Nexti 
we  were  told,  that  the  conduct  of  those 
powers  with  whom  we  were  confederated 
towards  Poland,  was  not  to  be  considered 
with  relation  to  the  present  war.    From 
the  same  persons  who  held  this  language, 
he  had  heard  on  former  occasions,  that  a 
commercial  connexion  with  Poland  might 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  Uiis 
country  could  form.    That  system  was 
now  forgotten.     Poland  was  no  longer  of 
importance  in  the  scale  of  nations.     Bo 
it  so :  but,  were  we  to  shut  our  eyes   tQ 
the  perfidy  of  those  powers  with  whom  we 
contracted    alliances  ?    Where  was  tho 
instance  in  the  French  Convention,  or  tho 
Jacobin  club,  that  could  match  the  perfidy 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Poland  ?    He 
not  only  encouraged  the  Poles  in  model- 
ling their  constitution,  but  he    publicly 
congratulated  them  on  having  made  theic 
monarchy  4iereditary  in  the  ramily  of  his 
relation,    the  elector    of  Saxony;    and 
twelve  months  afler,  he  had  the  unexam- 
pled impudence  to  declare,  that  this  very 
alteration  had  given  just ^  ofience  to  the 
empress  oi  Russia,  and  was  a  sufficient 
.cause  for  joining  his  arms  to  hers  against 
Poland.     Surely,    this  was  sufficient  to 
teach  us  caution  !  When  negociation  with 
France  was  the  question,  we  were  told, 
<<  Think  not  of  France  as  a  nation,  look 
not  to  general  maxims  of  policyi  consider 
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only  the  monk  and  characters  of  the  men 
witn  whom  you  must  negociate."  When 
the  conduct  of  our  allies  was  mentioned, 
we  were  told,  «  Think  not  of  the  cruel 
and  perfidious  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
look  only  to  the  present  object,  and  the 
aid  they  can  afford  you  to  obtain  it.'' 
Hence  ne  conceived  this  was  the  infer- 
ence, ^<  Make  peace  with  no  man  of  whose 
good  conduct  and  good  faith  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied ;  but  make  an  alliance 
with  any  man,  no  matter  how  profligate 
or  faithless  he  may  be." 

^hen  he  spoke  of  kings,  he  desired 
always  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
courts  and  cabinets ;  for  he  held  it  to  be, 
in  general,'  as  true  in  other  countries  as 
in  this,  that  for  the  actions  of  princes 
their  ministers  were    responsible.      Till 
tliat  disgrace  on  civilized  society,  the  im- 
prisonment  of  the  virtuous  and  merito- 
rious   La  Fayette    was  done  away,  no 
.Frenchman  who  loved  his  country  could 
repose  confidence  in  the  professions  of 
the  combined  powere.    It  was  in  vain  that 
we  had  virtue,  humanity,  religion  in  our 
mouths,  while  passion  and  malignity  were 
rankling  in  our  hearts,  and  displayed  in 
our  actions.     He  had  been  informed  that 
the  king  of  Prussia,  in  answer  to  applica- 
tions for  the  liberation  of  M.  de  La  Fay- 
ette, had  said,  that  La  Fayette  was  not  his 
prisoner,  that  he  was  the  prisoner  of  the 
combined  powers,  and  he  could  not  be 
released  but  by  general  consent.    This 
answer  he  knew  had  been  given;  with 
what  truth,    ministers   could  best  tell : 
but  even  if  it  was  false,  it  was  so  much 
the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  clear  our- 
selves from  the  obloquy  of  being  parties  to 
the  cruel  treatment  he  had  received.    By 
our  own  declarations,  although  these  were 
not  all  very  consistent  with  one  another, 
we  engaged  to  support  the  constitution  of 
which  La  Fayette  was  one  of  the  principal 
authors.     Under  the  constitution  of  1789, 
We  accepted  of  the  surrender  of  Toulon, 
in  trust  for  Louis  17th.   According  to  the 
forms  of  that  constitution,  the  govern- 
ment of  Toulon  was  administered  while 
we  were  in  possession  of  it.    Louis  17th 
was  not  styled  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
as  by  the  old  government,  but  king  of  the 
French,  as  by  the  constitution  of  1789. 
On  the  restoration  of  monarchy  we  offered 
4>eace  to  the- French,  and  thus  we  ex- 
plained, that  we  would  be  satisfied  with 
that  sort  of  monarchy  which  La  Fayette 
had  assisted  in  endeavouring  to  estabUsb* 
Where  was  th^  French  constitutionaast 
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who  did  «iot  then  call  for  La  Fayette? 
With  how  much  more  effect  nnght  he  hue 
been  sent  commissioner  to  Toulon  tbaa 
sir  Gilbert  Elliot  i     But,  mark  the  honi- 
ble  contrast  between  our  words  and  our 
actions.    While  we  were  holding  tlus  lan- 
guage to  the  people  of  Toulon,  he  who 
loved  rational  liberty,  who  loved  his  coun- 
try and  his  king,  who  had  sacrificed,  in 
their  defence,  all  that  makes  life  dearable, 
was  languishing  in  one  of  the  meat  loath- 
some   dungeons  of  a    Prussian   prison. 
About  the  same  time  that  we  were  profess- 
ing to  support  the  constitution  of  1789, 
general  Wurmser  had    entered    Alaee. 
What  were  his  orders  from  the  emperor? 
Did  he  profess  to  support  the  constitutiw 
of  1789  ?     No :  liis  orders  were  to  abro- 
gate every  authority  under  that  coostito- 
tion,  and  restore  the  old  form  of  govon- 
ment.    This,  which  was  matter  of  &ct 
and  practice,  proved  that  the  views  of  the 
emperor  could  not  be  the  same  with  oms. 
\^en  Dumourier,  the  most  enterpns- 
ing  and  the  most  active  general  that  had 
lately  appeared,    proposed    joining    the 
prince  of  Saxc  Cobour^,  he  was  dedared 
a  wise  and  virtuous  citisen,  resolved  to 
give  peace  to  his  country,  and  to  assist 
with  his  array  in  restoring,  not   the  old 
despotic  system,  but  the  limited  monarchy 
of  1789.     Why  was  this  proclamation  is- 
sued by   the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg? 
Because  he  meant  to  adhere  to  it  ?     No 
such  thing.     As  soon  as  Dumoarier  s  de- 
fection was  found  to  be,  not  the  defec- 
tion of  an  army,  but  of  a  general  and  a 
few  followers,  atl  his  wisdom  and  his  vir- 
tue vanished  with  his  power,  and  within 
four,  or  at  most,  five  aays,  the  prince  of 
Saxe  Cobourg,  without  waiting   to  see 
what  effect  his  proclamation  would  pro- 
duce in  France,  with  audacity  and  effron- 
tery unparalleled  in  histoiy,  issued  a  se- 
cond proclamation  retracting  every  word 
of  it.    This  he  mentioned  to  show,  that 
there  was  as  little  sincerity  in  the  empe- 
ror's professions  as  in  those  of  the  king 
of  Prussia.    The  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg 
was  not  a  man  to  issue  proclamations  has- 
tily or  without  orders;    and  frcxn    the 
dates,  and  other  circumstances,  it  was 
evident,  that  he  must  have  had  the  second 
proclamation  by  him  when  he  issued  the 
first.     Soon  after,  the  '*wise  and  virtuous** 
Dumourier  came  to  this  country,  whidi 
he  was  almost  immediately  ordered  to 
quitt  and  he  had  since  been  reduced  to  a 
situation  not  to  be  envied  by  a  Fkench 
general  even  before  the  refolutiaDary  tri- 
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bunal*    What  was  the  lesson  thus  held 
out  to  Frenchmen  ?     That  it  was  better 
to    run  the  hazard  of  the  guillotine  in 
France,  than  to  take  tlie  certainty  of  mi- 
sery   and  contempt  among    the    allies. 
»Such  was  the  capacity  we  had  shown  for 
overthrowing  the  Jacobin  power  in  France ! 
Had  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  had  Russia, 
acceded  to  our  views  any  iQore  than  the 
emperor?    If«they  had,  what  better  se* 
curit J  for  their  good  faith  had  they  given 
us,     than  they  had    given    to  Poland  ^ 
Were  they,  wno  held  themselves  bound 
lyy  no  engagements,  to  make  a  splendid 
exception  in  our  favour,  and  keep  sacred 
to  us  promises  which  were  given  to  others 
only  to  betray  ?    We  talked  of  indemnity 
for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future, 
as  our  objects  in  the  war.    Let  us  sup- 
pose ourselves  in  the  situation  of  a  well- 
disposed  person  in  France,  an  enemy  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins,  and  see  how 
these  would  operate.    Security  we  might 
think    reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France,    and  to  this  the    well-disposed 
Frenchman  might  assent.    For  indemnity, 
we  might  be  content  with  some  of  the 
West-India  islands ;  and  to  this  also  the 
Frenchman  might  agree.     But,  then,  our 
allies  would  want  an  indemnity,  and  what 
would    be  enough   for    them?    If  the 
Frenchman  looked  to  Poland,  he  would 
see  that  nothing  short  of  the  partition  of 
France  would  satisfy  them ;  and  could  he 
be  expected  to  risk  his  life  by  rising  in 
opposition  to  the  Convention,  when  the 
most  flattering  prospect  was  the  ultimate 
ruin  of  his  country  i    If  France  should 
be  subdued  (an   event  which  he  never 
considered  as  probable),  the  whole  king- 
dom might  not  be  suQcient  to  indemnify 
all  the  powers  at  war ;  and  then  we  must 
have  to  fight  for  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
without  even  that  delusive  calm,  which 
had  been  said  to  be  all  that  could  now  be 
obtained  by  a  peace  with  France.    It  was 
pretty  well  known  that  some  of  our  allies 
were  not  very  cordially  disposed  towards 
one  another.    Where  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian troops  were  brought  together  they 
were  much  more  inclined  to  fight  with 
each  other  than  against  the  common  ene» 
my,    and  were  only    restrained  by  the 
strons  arm  of  power.    Except  ourselves 
and  Holland,  not  a  state  haa  joiaed  the 
confederacy  but  those  under  absolute  mo- 
narchies.    Holland,    we  all  knew,    had 
been  dtawn  into  the  combination  by  in- 
flaence  equivalent  to  force,  and  would 
rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  gelti&g  out 
of  it  with  safety. 


But  he  AouKl  be  told,  that  it  was  easier 
to  look  back  and  find  fault  than  to  look 
forward  and  point  out  a  remedy.  The 
motion  made  by  his  hon.  friend  presented 
the  means  of  miding  that  remedy.  The 
inclination  of  Holland  to  peace  could  not 
be  doubted ;  Spain,  if  he  was  not  much 
misinformed,  would  consent  to  it  without 
any  indemnity ;  and  it  was  very  generally 
reported  and  believed,  that  Prussia  de- 
manded t>f  us  a  subsidy  of  700,000/.  as 
the  condition  of  prosecuting  the  war. 
This,  if  true,  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, for  it  opened  a  door  for  peace 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  allies.  The 
late  campaign  had  been  called  successful 
beyond  our  hopes.  The  latter  part  of  it, 
certainly,  was  not  that  which  could  be 
thought  the  most  fortunate.  Now;  after 
being  told,  as  the  House  was  repeatedly 
told  last  session,  that  France  was  only 
ca'pable  of  one  desperate  effort ;  and  after 
seeing  that  effort  bafBed,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign,  but  the  loss  neariy  re- 

S aired  in  the  subsequent  part  of  it,  not 
y  desperate  efforts  but  by  perseverance, 
he  could  not  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  next  campaign,  even  if  it  should 
begin  as  brilliantly  as  the  last.  He  was 
not  bold  enough  to  assure  himself,  or  the 
House,  that  we  should  be  able  to  obtain 
the  restoration  of  Savoy,  which  we  had 
bound  ourselves  by  treaty  to  obtain ;  but 
if  he  were,  he  should  still  object  to  giv- 
ing the  means  of  making  peace  out  of  our 
own  hands.  When  ministers  were  charged 
with  neglecting  the  business  of  convoys, 
they  answered,  that  France,  in  the  first 
instance  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  her  un- 
expected aggression ;  yet  this  unexpected 
aggression,  as  it  was  called,  was  made 
several  months  after  the  conquest  of  Sa- 
voy, after  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  matter  of  great 
consolation  to  him,  that  in  spite  of  popu- 
lar clamour,  he  had  used  every  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  war ;  and,  when  it  was  un- 
fortunately commenced,  to  render  it  as 
short  as  possible.  Believing  now,  that 
several  of  the  allies  were  disposed  topeace, 
he  thanked  his  hon.  friend  for  affording 
him  an  opportunity  of  repeating  and  re- 
cording his  opinion  on  the  subject.  He 
would  say  nothing  of  the  calamities  inse- 
parable from  war,  although  on  eveiT 
question  they  were  perfectly  in  order.  It 
was  idle  to  say,  that  because  they  were 
general  topics^  and  applicable  to  every 
war^  they  were  fit  matter  of  argument 
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against  none.  The  veiy  circumstance  of 
their  generality,  rendered  them  matter  of 
serious  consideration  before  we  entered 
upon  any  war.  It  was  impossible  to  de- 
vise productive  taxes  that  would  not  fall 
ultimately  upon  the  lower  classes;  and 
when  sudi  additional  burthens  had  been 
imposed,  it  ^vas  impossible  to  call  war  a 
state  of  prosperity.  Every  new  tax  fell 
heavier  tnan  those  which  went  before  it, 
because  its  weight  was  added  to  that  of 
all  the  preceding.  Thus,  the  taxes  for 
the  American  war  fell  heavier  than  those 
for  the  war  preceding;  those. for  the  pre« 
sent  heavier  than  the  taxes  for  the  Ameri- 
can war ;  and  those  for  any  future  war  must 
be  heavier  still. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  c — Sir ;  the  question  which 
has  been  now  brought  forward  comes 
within  a  very  naiTow  compass.  If  the 
House  or  the  country  conceived  the  pre- 
sent contest  to  be  what  it  is  represented 
to  be ;  if  they  conceived  it  to  have  origi- 
nated from  a  league  of  despots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crushing  the  rising  liberties  of  a 
neighbouring  state  ;  if  they  considered  it 
as  a  contest  into  which  we  had  unnecessa- 
rily entered,  and  in  which  no  interest  of 
our  own  was  involvedi  they  might  then  be 
of  opinion  that  the  present  motion  ought 
to  be  adopted.  But  if  the  House  and  the 
country  continue  to  think  that  the  war  was 
originally  undertaken  to  repel  aggression, 
and  to  secure  our  dearest  and  most  impor* 
tant  interests  and  that  in  such  circum- 
stances we  had  the  happiness  to  find  allies 
in  some  powers  already  engaged  in  the 
same  contest,  and  likewise  to  find  others 
who  were  disposed  to  concur  with  us  for 
the  same  purpose,  will  they  not  tlien  be  of 
opinion,  that  instead  of  seekine  to  abandon 
our  present  alliances,  we  ought  rather  to 
do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  cement 
and  confirm  them  i  Tlie  arguments,  upon 
which  the  motion  has  been  supported, 
have  been  derived  from  particular  parts  of 
the  conduct  of  some  of  our  allies,  or  from 
general  objections,  which  apply  equally  to 
all  confederacies ;  but  wliile  such  are  the 
arguments  upon  which .  it  rests,  what  are 
the  effects  which  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce ?  It  tends  to  discourage  our  allies, 
and  impress  them  with  the  idea  that  they 
can  no  longer  depend  upon  our  co-opera- 
tion, while  it  holds  out  a  signal  to  the 
enemy  that  we  are  prepared  to  receive 
such  a  peace  as  they  may  be  disposed  to 
«ive  us.  The  motion  is  no  less  than  a 
motion,  for  peace,  and  that  upon  any 
^  ^rms.    A  gjreat  part  of  the  speech  of  the 


right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  vas 
taken  up  in  proving  that  the  objections 
which  are  urged  against  war  in  general, 
apply  to  the  present  war.  This  surely  was 
not  necessary :  so  much  do  the  objectiou 
against  war  in  general  apply  to  every  par- 
ticular war,  that  they  ought,  no  doobt, 
to  be  allowed  the  greatest  infiueoce,  whco* 
fever  there  is  any  option  between  war  and 
peace.  But  in  every  case  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  undertake  a  war  ia  support  of 
the  interests  or  independence  of  a  cooo- 
try,  these  objections  are  supposed  to  va- 
nish. The  right  hon.  i^ntlemao  hsi 
asked,  whether  the  last  year  is  to  be  deem- 
ed one  of  the  ten  years  of  prosperity! 
Whatever  may  have  been  fte  pecnliardr- 
cumstanoes  of  the  last  year,  it  has  cer- 
tainly furnished  instances  of  the  radical 
resources  and  real  prosperity  of  thecoiu- 
try.  If,  from  tlie  occurrences  of  last 
year,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  means  to 
draw  any  arguments,  that  our  resources 
arc  not  equal  to  the  contest  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  he  certainly  will  fiiil  in  bis 
object.  The  inconvenience  experienced 
by  commerce  arises  not  solely  from  oar 
having  taken  part  in  the  war ;  but  is,  n^ 
a  great  measure,  the  effect  of  that  conti- 
nental war,  which  had  previously  sub- 
sisted. Besides,  had  not  we  taken  an  ac* 
tive  share  in  the  war,  the  inconvenience 
to  commerce  might  even  have  increased; 
the  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  wbida 
threatened  to  overspread  Europe,  woald 
have  become  more  formidable;  .and  liber- 
ty and  commerce,  against  which  this  «rar 
was  directly  pointed,    would  have  been 

S laced  in  a  situation  of  more  iinrament 
anger.  Another  cause  of  the  sboci 
which  was  last  year  sustained  by  credit, 
arose  from  the  extent  to  which  comraer- 
cial  speculation  had  been  carried.  T"'* 
was  a  circumstance  which  might  haw 
taken  place  without  the  opeTS^ionw^^J 
war ;  it  was  an  evil  which  we        *  "*' 


na- 


turally  have  foreseen,  and  upon  ««cfl 
we  were  bound  to  calculate.  •  But  an- 
other argument,  upon  which  the  o^ 
gentlemen  have  insisted  much,  ^  ^ 
ttle  probability  of  success  in  the  pe- 
sent  contest ;  an  argument  which  toe), 
no  doubt,  particularly  address  to  tuose 
who  may  approve  of  the  principles  up^" 
which  it  was  undertaken.  I  ^^  J?^ 
deed,  confess,  that  the  prospect  ot  m 
want  of  success  is  pregnant  with  eve^ 
mischief  to  Uiis  country.  There  tf« » 
shades,  which  can  deepen  the  horrors  » 
such  a  catastrophe ;  imd  there  sa  no  »• 
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ertiond  whioh  ooght  not  to  te  etnplojred 
in  order  to  avert  it.  Eyen  were  our  pro9^- 
pects  of  success  as  bad  as  has  beien  at* 
tempted  to  be  represented,  I  should  still 
think  Uiat  we  had  no  alternative,  and 
that  it  were  better  for  us  to  meet  the 
danger,  even  in  its  utmost  extent,  than 
to  court  any  terms  of  aecommodationtf— 
'An  hon«  gentleman  has  asked,  whether 
our  prospects  of  success  were  as  great  at 
the  conclusion  as  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  compaign  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  campaign, 
the  prospects  of  success  will  become 
more  or  less  sanguine  according  to  the 
complexion  of  events.  But  the  true  crir 
terion  of  the  success  of  the  campaign,  is 
to  compare  the  general  state  of  Europe 
with .  what  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign.  And  who  will  not  say 
that  the  change  in  positive  circumstances 
has  been  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  success  ?  We  have  seen 
the  great  exertions  that  have  been  made 
by  France. .  But  are  those  exertions  na- 
tural ?  If  we  look  at  what  the  campaign 
has  cost  France,  and  what  it  has  cost  the 
allied  powers,  even  if  we  had  not  gained 
one  battle,  or  one  inch  of  ground,  still 
we  must  deem  the  advantage  to  be  on 
our  side. — The  short  question  then  comes 
to  be— If  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  just,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  system 
of  our  alliances  inconsistent  with  sound 
policy  ?  Complaints  have  been  made  of 
detached  parts  of  the  conduct  of  our  al- 
lies ;  some  of  them  previous  to  the  war» 
«nd  others  during  the  war,  but  all  of 
them  independent  of  the  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged*  With  respect  to  La 
Fayette,  I  have  only  to  sav  that  his  fate 
was  never  at  the  disposal  or  this  country. 
The  situation  of  Poland  has  often  been 
brought  forward,  but  I  have  never  hesi- 
.tatecf  to  express  my  disapprobation  of  the 
.treatment  of  th^t .  country.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  we  should  allow  one  act 
of  injustice  to  deprive  us  of  the  assis- 
tance of  those  powers  in  resisting  a  sys- 
tem of  intolerable  injustice,  not  merely 
.existing  in  France,  but  attempted  to  be 
introduced  into  every  other  country  ?  It 
has  been  asked,  what  are  the  views  of  our 
allies  with  respect  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  France  i  Do  they  mean  to  re- 
.store  the  former  absolute  monarchy  ?  I 
have  no  reason  to  impute  to  them  an^ 
such  intention ;  but  this  I  know,  that  this 
country  is  engaged  in  the  contest,  only 
io.  fiir  as  relates  to  her  <nvn  defence. — 


But  it  has  been  urged  that  even  should 
the  combined  powers  succeed,  there  may 
be  danger  from  their  subsequent  divisions. 
— This  is  an  obiection  which  must 
equally  apply  to  all  confederations ;  but 
it  is  surely  no  ^ason  why  Great  Britain, 
the  soul  and  cement  of  the  confederacy, 
should  at  present  withdraw  her  assistance 
and  co-operation  from  the  other  powers. 

After  a  short  reply  from  Mr.  Whit* 
bread,  the  House  divided* 
Tellers. 
v»*o  S^'- Whitbread      -    - 
"^^  J  Mr.  Sheridan    -    -    - 
VT        C  Mr.  John  Smith    •    -^      r  100 
No^«{Mr.PoleCarew    -    .     ^  ^^® 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Debate  tm  Mr*  Adam* s  Motion  respect* 
ing  the.  Trials  of  Mr,  Muir  and  Mr.  Pal* 
mer.*']  March  10.  Mr.  Adam  rose  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker ;  I  rise,  after  a  variety  of 
delays,  to  lay  before  this  House  the  Ju* 
dicial  Proceedings  of  the  supreme  court 
of  criminal  judicature  in  the  nortliem  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer.  The  various 
circumstances  whicli  have,  till  now,  pre« 
vented  my  bringing  this  subject  before 
you^  were  not  created  by  me,  they  aro 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  House,  and  I 
forbear  to  waste  your,  time  by  dwelling 
upon  them.  The  task  I  have  undertaken 
is  an  arduous  one,  and,  in  the  discharge 
of  it,  I  feel  my  mind  strongly  impressed 
with  the  opposite  sensations  of  comidence 
and  anxiety.  Confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  my  cause ;  anxiety  as  to  my  ca* 
pacity  to  do  it  justice.  It  is  a  subject  at 
once  grave,  important,  interesting,  and 
difficult.  It  is  grave,  in  so  far  as  it  ques- 
tions the  legal  judgment  and  sound  dis- 
cretion of  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  im« 
portant,  as  it  relates  to  the  administra^ 
tion  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  imme* 
diate  connexion  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  the  freedom  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  it  is  interesting,  with  reference  to 
the  individuals,  who  are  to  suffer  under 
the  severity  of  the  sentence ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult, because  it  is  a  legal  subject,  re- 
lating to  Scotland,  addressed  to  a  popular 
assembly,  and  not  to  a  court  of  justice. 

Under  these  impressions,  however, 
there  are  some  circumstances  to  give 
me  comfort.-  It  is  not  my  fisiult  that  I 

•  See  Howell's  State  trials,  Vol.  «3,  p.  p. 
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am  here.  The  decisions  of  tlie  supreme 
appellate  court  (the  House  of  Lords) 
have  established,  that  from  the  iustict- 
ary  and  circuit  courts  io  Scotlaud,  both 
of  which  are  supreme  courts,  there  is  no 
appeal.*  1  endeavoured  to  remedy  that 
defect  by  proposing  an  act  to  give  an  ap- 
peal from  the  criminal  courts  of  Scot- 
land,-)* and  I  meant  that  it  should  contain 
a  retrospective  clause  which  would  have 
includea  these  Cases.  But  a  majority  of 
this  House  thought  proper  to  reject  my 
motion ;  and  I  am  now  under  the  neces- 
sity of  discussing  the  legal  part  of  this 
qiiestion  in  this  place,  because  this  is  the 
only  place  in  which  it  can  be  discussed. 
Under  such  necessity,  whether  1  look 
round  me^  or  whether  I  look  to  the 
benches  opposite  to  me,  there  are  circum- 
stances to  comfort  me  under  the  impres- 
sions which  I  feeU  Around  me  there 
.are  gentlemen  whose  constitutional  know^ 
ledge,  whose  powerful  talents  and  dis- 
cerning minds  enable  them  to  embrace 
and  understand  the  subject;  and  there 
are  those,  whose  great  experience  in  the 
profession  of  the  law  of  this  country,  give 
them  a  ready  apprehension  of  legal  ques- 
tions, though  arising  out  of  the  criminal 
law  of  another  country.  Over  against 
^e  I  see  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pitt),  who,  though  now  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  was  originally  educated 
to  the  profession  of  the  bar,  and  who  to 
early  habits  of  legal  study  adds  consi- 
derable parliamentary  experience,  who 
possesses  great  and  undisputed  talents, 
and  who,  having  repeatedly  declared  his 
opinion  upon  the  legality  and  sound  dis- 
cretion of  these  sentences,  must  have 
sifted  the  question  to  the  bottom ;  and  I 
doubt  not  he  will  take  a  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion. I  have  the  satisfaction  to  see 
another  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Dun- 
das),  whose  tilness  was  one  cause  for  post- 
poning this  business  till  now.  1  hope  he 
will  not  fail  to  take  a  part  in  this  debate ; 
for  though  I  have  every  thing  to  fear 
from  my  own  defects,  my  subject  fears 
no  opponent.  That  gentleman,  to  long 
parliamentary  experience  adds  the  edu- 
cation and  practice  of  a  Scots  lawyer, 
particularly  m  the  criminal  courts,  where 
as  Solicitor  General  or  Advocate,  he 
served  the  Crown,  almost  from  the  hour 
he  was  called  to  that  bar.  Sir,  I  see  ano- 
ther gentleman,  whose  presence  we  have 


•  See  Howeirs  State  Trials,  Vol.  «3,  p.  115. 
t  See  p.  1346  of  the  present  volume. 
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procured  by  our  last  dday,  a  droun* 
stance  which  is  likewise  consoktorj  to 
roe ;  for  here  again  I  court  full  discuadon. 
I  mean  the  learned  person  *  who  insti- 
tuted and  conducted  these  prosecutions, 
and  who  of  course  must  have  given  hit 
whole  mind  to  this  important  subject 
Sir,  I  see  other  gentlemen  of  great  nnk. 
knowledge,  and  estimation  in  the  law  of 
this  country,  and  some  who  may,  fros 
their  habits  and  practice  in  the  court  of 
appeal  from  Scotland,  be  said  tobeDoc/i 
utrita^  Juris*  To  all  these  gentlenea 
I  particularly  address  myself;  and  in  the 
arduous  task  which  I  have  to  dikhar^, 
I  have  much  satisfaction  in  beholdng 
such  an'%udience. 

Sir,  I  have  no  pretenvons  wfaatem  to 

{)ractical  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Scat- 
and,  but  I  have  some  pretensiom  to  se- 
dulous, laborious,  and  anxious  atteotMO 
to  whatever  my  duty  in  this  House  caB* 
upon  me  to  consider.  I  have  vieved 
this  extensive  and  difficult  subject  on 
every  side ;  according  to  the  ezpressire 
language  and  sound  precept  of  lori 
Bacon — «  not  to  contradict  and  confirte^ 
not  to  believe  or  take  for  granted,  not  to 
find  talk  or  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider."  Sir,  I  have  weighed  ana  con- 
sidered the  subject  in  all  its  aspecte  and 
in  all  its  parts,  not  only  with  a  Tiew  to 
form  a  sound  opinion,  which  in  sudia 
case  I  was  bound  to  do,  before  I  vcnttwd 
to  challenge  jucHcial  supreme  authority, 
but  with  a  view  to  frame  the  motions 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ofer  to 
the  House.  I  mean  first  to  move  for 
certam  parts  of  the  record,  and  certain 
notes  of  memoranda  of  the  «^f!j* 
which,  if  before  the  House,  will  feiny 
raise  the  whole  question.  The  first  na- 
tion will  be  for  the  indictment,  the  plea, 
the  verdict,  and  the  judgment,  which  wiU 
raise  the  question  of  legality.  The  se- 
cond motion  will  be  for  certein  detenw- 
nations  of  the  court  respecting  the '^ 
mitting  and  rejecting  of^  evidence.  * 
third  will  be  for  certain  proctfdmp 
which  took  place  respecting  the  adotf- 
sion  of  objectionable  persons  to  serve 
upon  the  jury.  The  fourth  will  re^^^^ 
the  commitment  of  a  person  of  the  name 
of  William  Muir  for  refusing,  «pllg 
ligious  scruple,  to  take  the  oath,  a 
fifth  motion  relates  to  the  conduct orwe 
court  with  respect  to  one  John  K****^' 

*  Lord  Advocate  Dondas ;  a^^^'^'^'J^ 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  of  ScotianD. 
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a  witness  for  the  defendant,  whose  eri- 
dence  was  refused,  and  he  himself  com- 
mitted fpr  prevarication,  without  being 
examined.    AU  these  things  appear  upon 
the  face  of  the  record,  except  the  se- 
cond ;  and  I  have,  here  in  my  possession, 
an  office  copv  of  the  record  to  prove  my 
aaeertion.    The  last  can  be  supplied  by 
the  Botes  of  the  judges,  in  the  manner 
in  use,  in  cases  where  the  notes  of  the 
judge  is  the  only  evidence  Of  n^at  passes 
at  a  trial*  Of  these,  thefirst  motion  is  com- 
mon to  the  case  of  Mr.  Palmer,  as  well  as 
that  of  Mr.  Muir;   the  others  are  special 
circumstances  which  belong  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Muir  only.     If  diese  should  be 
granted,  it  is  my  intention  to  found  on 
them  two  addresses  to  his  majesty,  appli- 
cable to  the  cases  of  those  untortunate 
gentlemen.     If  thev  are  not  granted,  I 
shall  think  it  equally  my  duty  to  move 
the  addresses,  because  I  am  entitled  to 
assume  these  things  as  true,  unless  the 
contrary  is  shown  by  a  production  of  the 
record  and  evidence.    The  addresses  will 
state  respectfully,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
court,  that  there  are  doubts  in  regard  to 
the  legality  of  the  sentences ;  that  there 
is  an  excess  in  the  exercise  of  judicial 
discretion,    in  both  cases;    that   there 
are  in  Mr.  Muir's  case  specialities,  which 
go  to  show  a  mis-trial,  by  an  improper 
admission  of  jurymen,  and  an  improper 
admission  and  rejection  of  evidence ;  and 
they  will  conclude  with  a  prayer  to  his 
majesty,  to  extend  his  justice  and  mercy 
to  botn  these  persons;   so  that  **  The 
monarch,"  according  to  the  elegant  and 
constitutional  sentiment  of  sir  William 
Blaokstone,  '*  may  appear  in  those  works 
only,  in  which  the  nation  is  accustomed 
to  see   him,    works  of  legislature  and 
mercy,  that  the  people  may  look  up  to 
him  as  the  fountain  of  nothing  but  bounty 
and  grace.     Which  acts  of  goodness,  fre- 
quently repeated,   and  coming  immedi- 
ately from  nis  own  hand,  endear  the  so- 
ver^gu  tc»  his  subjects,  and  contribute 
more  than  any  thing   to  root   in  their 
hearts,  that  .filial  affection  and  personal 
loyalty,  which  are  the  sure  establishment 
of  a  prince." 

In  the.  course  of  what  Xhave  to  offer  to 
the  House,  though  I  may  sometimes  be  led . 
to  illustrate  the  subject  by  analogies  from 
the  law  of  England.  I  shall  certainly  foimd 
my  right  to  prevail  in  what  I  propose, 
upon  Uie  law  of  Scotland  alone,  because, 
by  that  law  alone,  the  legality,  justice, 
and  discretion  of  the  sentences  m  question 
<        [VOL.  XXX.] 


are  to  be  judged.  .  In  doing  this,  I  shall, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  avoid  disccs* 
sions  purely  technical,  not  because  tech- 
nical accuracy  does  not  secure  substantial 
justice ;  for  upon  that  subject  I  never  can  * 
forget  the  wise  and  powerful  sentiment  of 
an  eminent  judicial  character  Hord  Thur- 
low)  whose  unremitting,  intelligent,  im-* 
partial,  and  gratuitous  administration  of 
justice  in  appeals  in  the  other  House  of 
parliament,  Scotland  will  continue  to  feel 
with  endless  gratitude.  That  great  and 
enlightened  person  is  reported  to  have 
seiid,  <<  The  forms  of  law  are  the  fences  of 
justice."  As  such  they  are  doubtless  to^ 
be  considered,  and  as  such  I  must  call 
them  to  my  aid ;  but  I  will  isall  them  in 
aid  sparingly ;  because  too  strong  a  lean« 
in^  to  that  sort  of  argument  might  be 
misplaced  in  addressing  a  numerous  and' 
popular  tribunal  like  this  House ;  and  the* 
object  which  I  wish  to  attain,  may  be  ac- 
complished without  pressing  upon  that 
part  of  the  subject  to  an  excessive  de* 
gree. 

The  question  which  I  brin^  forward 
has  nothing  fil)stract  in  it.  It  is  a  great 
practical  question,  upon  a  most  impor« 
tant  judicial  decision.  The  first  con- 
sideration being  the  legality  of  the  sen* 
tences,  my  opinion  with  respect  to  that 
legality  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
out,  by  maintaining  the  three  following 
propositions :  First,  That  the  crimes  set 
forth  in  the  indictments  against  Thomas 
Muir,  and  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer,  are 
what  the  law  of  Scotland  terms  Leasing- 
making,  which,  by  the  English  law,  is  a 
misdemeanor,  in  the  nature  of  a  public 
libel,  tending  to  affect  the  state;  and  the 
indictments  charge  no  other  offence  what- 
ever. Second,  That  the  punishment  of 
transportation  cannot  by  the  law  of  SqOt* 
land  be  legally  inflicted  for  the  crime  of* 
Leasing* making  or  Public  LibeL  The 
Scots  act  of  Queen  Ann,  (170S,  c  4.) 
having  appropriated  to  that  crime  the  pu- 
nishment of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment; under  whicn  pain  of  bani^ment, 
transportation  is  not  included.  And  that 
the  annexing  the  pain  of  death  to  the  re- 
turn from  such  transportation  is  an  ag- 
gravation not  warranted  by  law ;  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  being  expressly  taken 
away  by  the  statute  of  170S.  c.  4.  and  no 
statute  has  passed  since  that  time  which 
varies  or  alters  that  law.  Third,  That  if 
the  acts  charged  in  the  indictments  do  not 
constitute  the  crime  of  leasing-making,  or 
public  libel,  the  indictments  charge  no 
[6C] 
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c^fime  known  to  the  law  of  Scotland: 
Firsts  because  there  ia  no  such  crime 
known  to  the  law  of  Scotland  at  cominoa 
]fkw»  as  sedition  constituting  a  distinct 
BBd  separate  offisnce :  and  diese  ofiences 
do  not  fall  witliin  the  staitutorj  seditions. 
Secondly,  because  if  there  is  such  a  crime 
at  Qomtnon  law,  these  indictments  do  not 
charge  it»  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  law 
to  punish  that  ofence  by  transportation ; 
md  not  warranted  by  law  to  mflict  the 
pain  of  death  for  returning  from  such 
transportation. 

To  exf^ain  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions, it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  a 
Scots  indictiment  professes  to  be  a  perfect 
sgrllegism :  the  first  or  major  proposition 
sets  l>rth  the  crime ;  the  minor  pronosi- 
lieKi  asserts  the  facts  with  time  and  places 
which  the  accused  is  charged  with  having 
oommitAed ;  the  conclusion  drawn  is,  that 
he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  charged.  Here 
tlua  roatenal  observation  arises^  that  how- 
oyer  wide  the  range  of  the  major  proposi- 
tion may  be,  the  matter  charged  in  the 
auttor  proposition  must  be  understood  to 
VBStrict  it,  upon  this  sound  principle  of 
law  and  common  sense,  that  a  person  can- 
not be  found  guilty  of  more  than  he  is 
charged  to  have  done ;  and  that  what  he 
la  supposed  to  have  done,  is  contained  in 
Ijbe  minor  proposition.  There  is  another 
observation  equally  material,  viz.  That  as 
the  major  proposition  contains  the  state- 
ment of  the  crime,  so  the  facts  set  forth 
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The  indictment  sets  forth,  m  AeaM^or 
proposition,  <<  That  it  ia  criminal  to  escite 
disloyalty  by  seditions  speedies  and,  ^^ 
rangues;    more  especially    when    mmeb 
speeches  and  haranguea  are  addreaaed  to 
meetings  and  convocations  brouefat  toge* 
ther  by  no  knrful  authority,  and  attend 
by  one,  who  ii  the  chief^^instrumeBt  of 
calling  together  such  meetings.**     Whaa 
is  stated  in  the  first  part  of  thin  pit 
tion  is  nothing  more  than  Leasing- 
ing;  namely,  me  speaking  words 
ta  excite  discord  between  the  k 
his  peo|Ae.    The  other  part  of  Iftip  propo- 
sition, that  is,  the  doing  so  beftais  unlaw- 
ful convocations,  in  calling  of  which  a»- 
lawful  convocadona  the  person  harangsmg 
was  the  chief  instrument,  is  mem  watr 
tor  of  aggravation.    First,  it  is  so  laid  in 
tlie  indictment,  for-  it  is  introducsed  nsdcr 
words  of  aggravation;  next,  it  is  the  pro- 
per form  and  mode  of  pleading  sndi  oEnt- 
ter,  and  is  laid  down  to  be  so  in-  tibe  las 
au^orities  of  Scotland;  and  lasthr,  it  is 
so  held  to  be,  by  the  lord  justiee  caerk  in 
delivmng  judgment  in  dus    case,  ^lon 
the  relevancy  of  the  indictment.    As  to 
the  first,  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove, 
that  the  words  in  the  indictment,  **  man 
especially/'  which  apply  to  all  the  cbnse 
that  relates  to  convocating  the  people, 
are  words  of  mere  aggravation,  and  not  of 
substantive  charge*    As  to  the  wc€ond,  it 
is  established  upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  to  be  the  role  o{ 


in  the  minor  proposition,  must  be  such  as  ;  pleading,  to  lay  the  crime  of  conTocatuw 


to  constitute  the  crhne  set  forth  in  the 
major  proposition,  and  no  other;  and 
above  all,  toat  the  minor  proposition  can- 
not legally  contain  facts,  establishing  a 
higher  cnme  than  that  set  forth  in  the 
major  proposition.    Under  these  observa- 


'  as  aggravating  matter  only.  Sir  George 
1  Mackenzie,  is  an  author  to  whom  I  daU 
!  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  Ue  may 
I  be  said  to  be  almost  the  onljr  autboritj, 
j  as  a  text  writer,  on  the  criminal  law  of 
;  Scotland ;  he  was  a  roan  of  coosidefaUe 


ti^    I    contend,    that   the    indictment  |  talents  and  great  acquirements;  and  his 

gainst  Mr.  Muir  contains  no  charge  but    '       "'   *"'"*■    — *  ""    — ' 

tha^  of.leasing-making,  or    public    libel 
i^gabst  the  state. 

^Ih  leading  the  indictment,  the  House 
wUirperceive,  that  I  read  from  the  printed 
trial*  But  I  am  not  only  sure  of  its  accu- 
lacy  by  having  compared  it  with  the  office 
copy  of  the  record,  which  I  have  here 
before  me,  but  I  may  observe,  now,  once 
for  all,  that  there  were  three  accounts  of 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Muir  published;  that 
which  I  shall  quote  from,  is  the  trial  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Creech,  which,  from  the 
motto  on  its  title  page,  and  from  the  intro- 
duction, is  evidently  meant  to  bear  against 
the  prisoner,  and  to  be  partial  to  that 
side  which  has  not  mercy  for  its  object. 


works  are  both  various  and  eminent. 
But  his  object  was,  to  raise  himself  by  the 
patronage  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdide,  and 
those  persons  who  governed  Scotland 
during  the  disgraceful  reign  of  Chsries  2d. 
a  period  which  stains  the  purity  of  public 
justice  and  national  honour.  He  waa  a 
tool  of  the  worst  of  ministen,  and  die 
apologist  of  all  the  unconstitutimiacts  of 
that  unhappy  «ra;  yet,  botli  as  a  lawyer 
and  an  historian,  I  must  rely  upon  turn  as 
supporting  the  case  which  I  undertake  to 
prove.  And  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
when  I  quote  Sir  George  Mackensie,  I 
quote  an  authority  constancy  cited  in  the 
Scots  criminal  courts.  Such  an  asthor 
may  with  propriety  be^^(l(^^  unwilliDg 

gitizedby' 
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^•vritness  in  audi  a  cause  ss  I  have  to  bring 
^yef€ne  ymu  But  if  he  proves  my  ease, 
like  erery  case  proved  by  an  aowilling 
'witness,  the  cause  receives  additional 
strength,  the  amunent  additional  confir- 
mation. Upon  the  subject  of  convocating 
the  people.  Sir  George  Madcenzie  in  his 
title  SedttioB,  says,  "  The  crime  of  simple 
^convocation  is  ordinarily  pursued  before 
the  council,  and  is  seldom  punished 
either  by  the  council  or  justice  court,  as 
crimen  per  se^  but  as  the  agreging*  quality 
of  a  riot,  or  other  crime  f ."  So  that  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  act  of  convoca- 
tion  is  by  law  matter  t>f  aggravation ;  and 
of  course,  is  properly  IsmT  in  the  major 
proposition  of  the  indictment,  under  words 
of  aggravation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  major  proposition, 
^rhich  sets  forth  the  circulating  seditious 
writings,  or  reading  them  aloud  to  meet- 
ings,   does  not  diarge   the  convocating 
those   meetings,  either  as  a  substantive 
fact,  or  as  aggravating  matter;  therefore, 
on  dhat  part  of  the  proposition,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  defenders  of  the  judgment  to 
rely.     Taking  the  case  then  on  the  major 
proposition  alone,  I  deny  that  there  is  any 
thing  there  stated  which  raises  the  crime 
above    leasing^makia^    or  public   libd. 
Let  us  see  next,  how  it  stands  under  the 
minor  proposition.    The  minor  proposi- 
tion sets  forth,  that  Thomas  Muir  ml,  at 
certain  times  and  in  oertain  places,  <*  in 
eooieties  of  refomi,  which  societies  he  was 
the  chief  means  of  instituting  and  forming, 
harangue  such  meetings,  propagate  cer- 
tain doctrines,*'  Sec*  Here  the  act  of  convo- 
cation, or  assembling  the  people,  is  not 
charged  either  as  a  substantive  crime  or 
as  aggravation;  but  he  is  merely  charged 
«8  being  a  chief  means  of  instituting  the 
societies  of  reform ;  which  cannot  mean 
the  calling  them  together  for  the  particu- 
lar criminal  purpose  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment ;  but  as  being  a  person  who  insti- 
tuted or  gave  birth  to  the  societies  for  the 
genial  purposes  of  reform.    80  that  even 
if  the  major  proposition   alleged  another 
crime  than  leasing-making,  and  that  the 
aggravating  matter  could  be  changed  into 
adfirect  allegation  of  sedition,  the  minor 
proposition  has  restricted  it  by  not  alleg- 
ing it  all ;  for  the  saying  he  instituted  the 
society,  can  never  be  held  to  mean,  that 
he  coHvocated  the  people. 
But  observe,  lastly,  wliat  the  court  says 

*  A(regin£  means  ag^vating. 
t  CfJXDin«&,p.  i.t.T,1.3. 


u^on  it,  in  pronouoeine  oa  the  ^elevaacy 
of  the  libel;  a  proceeding  which  fdwavs 
takes  place  in  Scotland  previous  to  toe 
trial  of  the  accused,  lue  lord  Justice 
clerk  says,  *<  the  crime  with  which  the  in- 
dictment charges  the  panel  is-«*that  ofexr 
citing  discontent  among  the  people ; — of 
endeavouring  to  create  a  rebellioo  ;*— of 
feloniously  disseminating  wicked  and  s^ 
ditious  publications,  and  advising  their 
perunl."  There  are  in  this  judgment 
three  clauses;  the  first  and  third  cannot 
be  construed  to  rise  an  iota  higher  ihtm 
leasin^-maldng.  The  exciting  diBconteot 
and  disseminating  seditious  publications 
are  precisely  and  accurately  the  crime  ef 
libel  aflectmg  the  government  of  the  coun^ 
try.  The  second  or  middle  dause  is  of  a 
diiflferent  nature,  the  endeavouring  to  cre^ 
ate  a  rebellion.  Now  I  contend  that  that 
crime  does  not  stand  charged  on  the  face 
of  the  mdictmeat,  and  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing  it  cannot..  Theea  is 
no  charge  in  the  ii^ctment  of  a  conspv* 
racy  to  excite  sedition,  or  raiisie  insurrec^ 
tions.  There  is  no  diarge  of  individual 
acts  to  indte  insurrection*— There  is  there* 
fore  no  misdemeanor  alleged  which  can 
by  any  construction  be  brought  withia  the 
second  dause  of  the  judgment,  even  if  re- 
bellion could  be  construed  to  mfeaa  na 
more  than  an  insarrectiou,  or  a  seditlooa 
commotion.  But  what  is  rebellion?  It 
k  treason.  What  is  the  endeavour  to  exdt^ 
it,  if  commhted?  It  is  the  crime  of  ac^ 
oessary  to  treason.  The  treason  laws  of 
England  are  extended  to  Scotland,  and 
by  that  law  there  is  no  necessary  in  tvetih 
son,  all  are  principals :  therefore  the  in- 
dictment must  charge  the  crime  af  treason 
which  is  not  pretended,  or  the.  middle 
clause  of  the  judgment  of  the  lord  jus- 
tice clerk  falls  to  the  ground.  The  rev 
levancy  of  the  libel  therefore  rests  on  the 
first  and  third  proposition  exciting  discoat- 
tent,  and  disseminating  seditious  worics^ 
which  are  mere  leasing-maktog.  I  am 
therefore  entitled  to  condude  inat  I  hs»k 
the  judgment  of  the  court  with  my  con- 
struction of  what  the  indictment  chareeat 
and  I  am,  upon  dear  prindples  of  law^ 
entitled  to  say,  in  the  terms  of  my  first 
proposition,  «<  That  the  crime  set  forth  in 
the  indictment  against  Mr.  Muir,  is  lea- 
sing-making,  and  that  the  indictment 
charges  no  other  crime  whatever.''*- As  to 
the  indictment  against  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
same  argument  applies,  with  this  material 
additional  observation,  that  in  that  indict^ 
meat  not  one  word  is  sta^d  respecting  a 


The  earl  of  Aigyle, 
iedi<Nr  1 


in  the 
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convocation  of  the  people;  but  the  sini* 
pie  act  of  publishing  what  is  termed  a 
aeditiOuBJibel,  is  there  charged;  conse« 
quently  the  case,  which  is  clear  with  re- 
«pect  to  Mr.  Muir,  must  remain  without  a 
doubt  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Palmer. 

It  being  established,  therefore,  by  these 
arguments,  that  the  crime  chaiged  against 
th^  gentlemen  is  ieasing-mddng  only, 
it  remains  to  be  shown,  according  to  my 
aecond  proposition,  <«  That  the  punish- 
aent  of  transportation  cannot,  by  liie  hiw 
of  Scotland,  be  ieeally  inflicted  on  that 
isrime;  the  statue  of  1703,  chap.  4.  having 
enacted  the  punishment  of  banishment, 
in  which  transportation  is  not  included ; 
«nd  that  the  annexing  the  pain  of  death 
4>n  return,  is  an  aggravation  not  warranted 
by  law ;  the  punishment  of  death  being 
taken  away  by  the  statue  of  1703 ;  and  no 
law  having  passed  since  that  time  to  vary 
or  alter  the  enactment  of  that  statute. ' 
•  In  order  to  understand  the  argument 
•upon  this  proposition,  it  is  necessary  to 
«nter  intp  the  origin  and  history  of  the  act 
jof  1703,  re^>ectingleesing-making. .  The 
bistory  of  any  act  of  parliament  is  an  or- 
dinary and  lesai  clue  by  whidi  to  unravel 
Its  meaning;  but  it  is  peculiarly  calculated 
4a  explain  the  construction  of  acts  which 
ffelate  to  the  state  and  government,  and 
most  particularly  suited  to  expound  this 
statute,  which  is  the  master-key  that  un- 
locks and  discovers  this  repository  of 
doubtful  legality  and  unprecedentdl  seve- 
nty. The  act  of  1703,  chap.  4.  derives  its 
oa^ixi  directly  from  that  charter  of  liberty 
^hich  passed  in  Scotland  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  termed  the  Claun  of  Right, 
and  which  corresponds  to  the  Bill  of 
Bights  in  this  country. 

Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  allude  to  that  pe- 
riod of  Scots  history,  without  paying  a 
due  tribute  of  praise  to  those  who  led  the 
•way  in  that  great  event.  They  did  not 
jpend  their  time  in  metaphysical  disquisi- 
iions  upon  the  abdication  of  the  crown, 
but  at  once  decided,  in  the  phraseology  of 
that  country,  that  it  was  forefaulted.  The 
oppression  of  individuals  and  the  infringe- 
ments of  liberty,  which  preceded  the  re- 
volution in  England,  ItKewise  preceded 
ihat  event  in  Scotland.  If  England  had 
her  Sidney  and  Russell,  Scotland  had  her 
£arl  of  Argyle,  The  history  of  that  ex- 
(traordinary  personage  is  so  well  known, 
ihat  it  were  aJraost  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  it,  did  it  not  mark  the  origin  of  a 
most  important  clause  in  the  claim  of  right, 
from  vhipb  I  will  show  the  act  of  1703  to 


be  derived. 

year  1681,  or  1682,  was  triedl 
making,*  because  he  had  ^ven  a  cossci- 
entious  explanation  of  an  unconadentioas 
test,  attempted  to  be  impoaed  upon  tbe 
people  of  Scotland,  by  the  tyranaical  go- 
vernment of  the  duke  of  York  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  2nd.    Mr.  Hume,    in  &- 
scribing  the  injustice  and.  illegality   of 
that  truil,  says,  **  It  is  needleaa  to  enter 
into  particulars,  where  the  iniquity  is  so 
apparent.    Though  the  sword  of  josdoe 
was  displayed,  even  her  send»lance  was 
not  put  on,  and  the  forma  alone  of  law 
were  preserved,  in  order  to  sanctify,  or 
rather  agmvate,  the  oppression.**     IW 
earl  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers,  and  sentenced  to  death  by  the  cooct; 
but  he  made  his  escape  from  priaoo.     He 
returned  afterwards  to  Scotland  in    tbe 
reign  of  James  the  2nd,    and   w«s  (to 
fill  the  measure  of  judicial  iniquity)  exe- 
cuted upon  the  old  sentence  of  1681.  Bat 
when  the  period  of  the  revolutiou  arrived 
those  who  accomplished  that  greet  event 
were  anxious  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
such  aggravated  and  enormous    oppres- 
sion.   They  inserted  it  as  adause  in^die 
claim  of  right,  .*<  That  the  causing  pursue 
and  forfeit  persons  upon  Stretches  of  old 
and  obsolete  laws,  upon  frivolous  and  weak 
pretenoesy  upon  lame  and  defective  nro- 
batioas,  as  particularly  the   late  ean  of 
Argylc,  are  contrary  to  law."     This  short 
but  expressive  and  important  dauae  was 
considered  as  a  security,  and  did  for  soaoe 
time  operate  as  a  security,  against  the 
oppression  of  the  crown  through  the  me- 
dium of  criminal  prosecutions ;  but  the 
state  of  Scotland  soon  changed*     An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Scots  to  fniablish 
a  colony  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  which 
was  strongly  resisted  by  the  ministers  of 
the  crown.     The  eagerness  and  seal  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  in  support  of  this 
favourite  measure,  led  to  many  acts  and 
publications  reflecting  on  the  govemmeDt 
and  the  fiarliament.     A  trial  took  plaoef 
in  1701,  in  which  doctrines  subveraive  of 
liberty  andjustice  were  held  by  the  crow& 
lawyers.    The  obsolete  laws  condemned 
in  the  claim  of  right,  in  the  case  of  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  were  attempted  to  be  re- 
vived, the  effect  of  which  was,  indeed,  pre* 
vented  in  the  particular  instance,  by  the 
jury,  who  had  the  good  sense  and  spirit 

*  See  his  case  in  Howell's  State  Trials,  voL 
B,  p.  84a. 

t  Amot*s^CriminaI  Trials,  page  91.  Ihe 
case  of  Acbmouty  and  Thomson. 
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to  acquit  the  accused  persons:   but  those 
who  loved  their  country,  felt  the  danger, 
and  saw  with  alarm,  a  most  material  ar- 
tide  of  their  liberties  directlyairoed  at. 
That  illustrious  Scots  patriot,  Fletcher  of 
Sal  ton,  who  had  returned  from  bamshment 
and    persecution,  was    daily  engaged  in 
defending  the  liberties  of  his  country  in 
parliament,  aad  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
auch  an  attack  upon  them  as  this,  could 
have  escaped  his  vigilance.  It  is  material  to 
observe,  too,  that  the  ptrUament  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  same  day  that  the  act  con- 
cerning leasing-making  passed,  had  the 
claim  of  right  immediately  under  its  consi- 
deration. ThisfiictisprovedfromthecoUec- 
tion  of  the  Scots  acts  of  parliament,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  statute  which  im- 
mediately precedes  the  actconcemingleas- 
ing-making,  is  an  act  making  it  hish  treason 
-to  alter  or  innovate  the  claim  of  right,  or 
any  article  thereof.     Then  follows  the 
act  cooceming  leasing-making,  in  these 
words;    '<  Whereas  the  said  laws,  have 
beenliid>le  to  stretches,  and  that  in  respect 
of  their  generality  and  the  various  con- 
atructions  they  may  admit,  th^  may  be 
as  to  the  aforesaid  capital  punishment,  of 
dangerous    consequence;    her    majesty, 
with  the  advice  of  the  estates,  &c.  doth 
therefore  abrogate  in  all  time  comine  the 
sanction  and  pain  of  death  and  connsca* 
tion,  and  ordains  that  the  punishment  of 
the  crimes  therein  mentioned  shall  here- 
after be  arbitrary,  that  is,  by  fining,  im- 
prifionment,  and  banishment.    But  if  the 
party  be  poor  and  not  able  to  pay  a  fine, 
then  to  be  punished  in  his  body,  life  and 
limb  always  preserved." 

The  ongin  and  nature  of  this  act  then 
is  clear  and  indisputable.  By  the  evident 
history  of  the  times,  namely,  the  oppres* 
sive  and  unconstitutional  doctrines  con- 
tended for  in  the  crown  prosecutions  o£ 
that  period,  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  the 
Darien  cause,  and  the  contemporaneous 
consideratimi  of  the  claim  of  right  as  well 
as  the  similarity  of  the  language  of  the 
two  statutes,  the  act  of  1708,  chap.  4.  ap- 
pears to  derive  its  descent,  lineally,  ftom 
that  important  clause  of  the  claim  of  right, 
which  took  its  rise  in  the  trial  of  the  earl 
of  Argyle.  The  two  characters  which  it 
bears—its  character  as  a  penal  law,  and 
its  character  as  a  law  of  privilege,  con- 
nected with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, — 
unite  to  enforce  the  same  construction.  As 
a  penal  law,  every  word  is  to  be  construed 
strictly,  upon  that  important  principle  of 
^crimioal  jurisprudence,  the  safety  of.  the 


accused.  As  derived  from,  and  connected 
with,  the  claim  of  right,  it  is  to  receive 
an  interpretation  favourable  to  the  privi«- 
leg^es  of  the  people ;  which  requires,  that 
in  its  construction  it  should  be  limited  to 
the  strict  sense  and  meaning  of  the  words, 
for,  the  privilege  of  the  subject,  under  this 
statute,  is  the  limitation  and  restrictioB 
of  punishment.  There  is  another  obsef^ 
vation  of  material  consequence,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  act.  It  leaves  the  of- 
fices exactly  as  they  stood  by  the  former 
statutes,  but  it  alters  the  punishment  by 
mitigating  its  severity.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  construed  in  sudi  a  manner,  as  will 
give  full  effect  to  that  spirit  of  lenity  and 
mitigation,  and  of  two  doubtful  interpre- 
tations that  is  alwajTs  to  be  prefened  by 
which  severity  is  abridged. 

Under  these  observations,  let  me  now 
consider  what  toe  word  banishment  means 
in  general,  what  it  means  by  the  law  of 
Scotland,  and  what  it  particularly  means 
in  the  act  of  170S,  chap.  4.  That  it  does 
not  mean  transportation  (the  punishment 
inflicted  in  the  cases  under  coinsideration) 
I  pladce  myself  to  prove  by  every  species 
of  evidence  b^  which  any  position  of  law 
can  be  ascertained;  from  the  lowest  cir- 
cumstance of  proof,  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  word  in  common  language, 
to  the  very  highest — The  language  ofdie 
legislature  in  acts  of  parliament.  It  is 
necessary  here  to  make  a  prelimioary  ob- 
servation, namely,  that  there  is  now,  and 
was  fcnrmerly,  great  inaccuracy  and  want 
of  precision  in  the  use  of  words  in  Scot^ 
lana,  even  in  the  courts  of  law,  conse* 
quentlv  it  may  appear  in  some  instances, 
from  the  mode  of  using  the  words  banish- 
ment and  transportation,  both  in  the  sta- 
tutes and  the  cases,  that  it  is  doubtful 
which  is  meant ;  it  is  therefore  not  the 
word  taken  abstractedly,  or  by  itself,  by 
which  we  are  to  ccMlstrue  its "- 


but  it  is  to  be  construed  by  the  context 
and  relation  in  which  it  stands.  By  ba- 
nishment I  mean  mere  expulsion  from  the 
society,  country,  or  realm,  to  which  the 
expelled  person  belongs;  leaving  every 
other  country  open  to  his  approadi,  with- 
out restraint. 

**  Round  the  wide  world  in  banishment  we 

roam, 
Forced  from  our  fertile  fields  and  native^ 

home."* 

By  transportation  I    mean  not  only 
the  expulsion  of  the  person  transported 
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from  the  realm  or  society  to  which  he  be- 
longs, but  his  being  sent  to  another  place 
^ich  he  cannot  quit,  and  in  whidi  he 
must  remain,  in  a  situation  of  servitude, 
as  in  America  formerly ;  or  under  a  mili- 
tary despotism  and  servitude,  as  at 
Botany  Bay  now.  *  The  one  is  siasple 
expatriation  with  the  power  of  going  any 
where,  but  deprived  of  the  power  of  re* 
turning  home.  The  other  is  expatriatioa 
with  the  aggravation  of  being  sent  to  a 
stated  plaoe,  in  a  situation  oi  servitude 
and  confinement  in  that  place.  This  dis- 
tinction, Sir,  I  beg  may  be  kept  in  mind, 
because  in  the  decided  cases  of  the  Sootefa 
covuts,  and  in  the  acts  of  the  Scotch 
Mriiament,  it  will  appear,  that  the  words 
tianished  to  the  plantations,  banished  to 
the  West-Indies,  banished  to  America, 
VT8  frequently  used ;  but  though  the  word 
iNUkished  is  ined,  vet  i  admit  that,  where 
it  stands  conjomed  with  the  place  of  trans- 
]Hirtat!on,  tl^  thing  dene  is  what  is  under- 
cteod  new  ia  SetHhrnd,  and  has  been  al- 
ways understood  in  this  country.  So  be 
transportation. 

It  will  not  bescmposed,  I  am  suve,  by 
Bny  person  who  knows  the  history  of 
diese  pwMBhments,  that  Ihero  is  any  thing 
theoretical  in  this  doctrine;  it  is  one 
which  is  to  foe  found  both  in  the  Roman 
Ui$r,  and  in  the  law  of  this  country.  In 
the  Roman  law,  there  were  shree  distinc- 
tions ;  %ht4t^cp  et  ignis  inteNlicUo  /  the 
(rekga^ ;  and  the  SeportaH^  ininsuiam. 
The  first  was  perpetuaa  banifldiraent,  whh- 
-ottt  restriction  as  to  plaoe,  but  expatriation 
#on  Rome  fer  life^  the  second  rde^aiioy 
was  banis^naent,  to  a  plaoe  appointed, 
wk^ut  sertiende ;  iJio  >third,  tkporkOio 
in  insuliim,  jifecisely  ainawers  to  trans- 
poitacton  as  It  is  now  understood  in  £ng- 
laad.  In  England,  banishment  seoms  to 
have  been  a  punishment  ui^nown  to  t^ 
common  law,  yet  the  term  is  used  by  lord 
Coke  [2nd  Institute,  201,]  and  abjura- 
^on  of  the  realm  for  felony  is  in  the  nature 

•  In  govrtiior  PhiHp*8  instnictions  to  Mr. 
King,  commandant  or  Norfolk  island,  pste 
73  and  74,  it  is  said,  ^  the  convicts  hemg  the 
servants  of  the  Crown,  till  the  time  for 
which  they  aro  senlenced  is  expired,  tbeif  la- 
bour is  to  be  for  the  public. 

You  arc  not  to  permit  any  intercourse,  or 
trade,  with  any  ships  or  vessels  that  may  stop 
at  the  island,  whether  English,  or  of  any  other 
nation,  unless  such  ships  or  vessels  should  be 
in  distress.''  Vide  also  the  act  of  U7  George 
3rd  chap.  d.  eirahlishing  Martial  Jaw  as  the 
law  of  the  aetUemfinU 


of  banishment.    The  esfwesaioa  ^ 

likewise,  in  a  statute  of  the  39th  Fltriihcth 
whereby  certain  vagraats  are  enacted  to 
be  banished.  But  although  k  ^do«s  iMit 
exist  in  this  country,  asa  pnniahnient  ia 
the  ordinary  course  of  cmainal  justice, 
it  is  to  be  found,  in  bills  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, as  in  the  cases  of  lord  Clswenooo 
and  the  bishep  of  Rochester.  In  ail  these 
cases  it  has  a  distinct  laeaBing,  and  is 
clearly  a  distinct  and  diflferent  pnniahaimf 
from  transportation ;  so  that  the  f^atpntial 
distinction,  for  whi4:^  (  oaatend,  between 
the  punishment  of  siof^  haninlnnoiir  and 
the  aggiavated  baaisfameatof  tc«aspott»- 
tion,  whioh  has  coafiaeaieat  to  a  pkocb 
servitude,  and  other  circiuastanoes  of  i^ 
creased  severity,  superadded*  is  leeog^ 
niaed  in  established  systenM  of  law. 

I  shBU  presendy  show  ia  what  mannrr 
this  distinotiea  arose  ia  the  hiw  of  Sca^ 
land,  from  which  it  wiU  ckarijr 
that  accovdtng  to  the  sottad  i 

of  theatatuteoflTOS,  ehi^4«  

baaishraeat  as  used  in  that  atetoie,  u. 
simple  expatdatioa  fipom  Sootlaad,  sad 
nothing  more.    In  order  that  I  osaj  rea- 
der this  evident,  it  is  necessary  to  stale 
shortly,  the  history  of  the  pwniahment  of 
transportatioB  as  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  and  of  iu  hm»  During 
the  early  periods  of  the  Scotch  govero- 
ment,  it  is  in^ossible  that  there  should 
have  been  any  such  puaiehaseni  as  trana- 
portation*    jpor  transportation  infers  the 
existence  of  some  place,  territory,  or  ce- 
loay,UBder  thedomiaionand  aathority  of 
the  governing  |Hiwer,  and  out  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  to  which  a  criauaal  caa  be 
sent,  as  to  a  sitaatioii  of  servitude  sod 
confinement.    New  theeooditioa  of  Scot- 
land admitted  of  no  sach  thiqg^  oatil  the 
end  of  (he  last,  and  banning  of  the  {tf«- 
sent  centucy,  wlien  the  l>arien  coloay  wai 
set  on  foot:  for  it  will  not  be  said,  that 
the  seUleaaent  of  the  ScoU  in  the  |u«. 
vince  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  after  the  ae- 
cessioB  (^  James  the  1st  to  the  throne  of 
England,  afforded  the  meaao  of  tiaaa- 
poftatioB.    The  authoritv  of  a  coart  can- 
not exceed  the  boands  of  iu  jorisdiiction ; 
therefore,  these  can  be  ao  transpoitauon 
by  the  enthoiity  of  the  court,  because  its 
jurisdiction  is  restricted  to  the  hounds  of 
the  reahn.     To  coaatitute   the  panish- 
meat  of  transportation,  there  snast  ei« 
ther  be  an  act  of  the  Isgielatare  (as  1 
shall  show  by-end-by  was  the  caae  in  Eng- 
land]^ or  aa  usuge  af  the  ooorts»  aadan 
wquieiomB^  of  t^  ligwlatwe  i 
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shall  show  immediately  to  hmm  been  t&e 
case  in  Scotland. 

If  this  doctriae  required  to  be  proved, 
or  illustrated,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  a  very  recent  case,  which  arose  upon 
the  sheruPof  a  Scots  county,  inftictiRgthe 
sentence  of  transp<NrtationI  When  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  over  against  me  (Mr. 
Dundas),  was  solicitor-general  for  Scot^ 
land,  a  prosecution  was  instituted  before 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Haddmgton> 
for  theft,  sheriffs  in  Scotland  having  juris- 
diction in  capital  cases.  The  prisoner 
was  found  guilty,  and  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  sheriff  was  transportation* 
The  matter  was  carried  before  the  court 
of  justiciary  by  the  convict,  there  being 
an  appeal  rrom  tike  sheriff's  court  to  the 
court  of  justiciary.  It  was  argued  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  as  counsel  for  the 
erown,  in  fkvour  of  the  sheriff's  power  to 
transport.  It  was  argued  for  the  conrict 
by  Mr.  Blair,  thejmsent  solieitor-general 
for  Scotland,  like  court  of  justiciary 
decided  in  favour  of  the  convict,  and  held 
that  the  sheriff  oould  not  inflict  the  sen- 
tence of  transportation,  because  his  coun- 
ty limited  his  lurisdietion.  It  then  ad- 
Judged  that  the  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion must  bo  reversed;  but  inasmuch  as 
t£e  party  had  been  found  guilty,  by  the 
▼erdict  of  a  jury,  the  court  of  justiciary 
sentenced  him  to  be  banished.  [Mbclau- 
rin,  p.  S67.]  This  case,  then,  establishes 
two  material  points ;  first,  it  shows,  that 
transportation  is  limited  by  jurisdiction, 
so  that  in  the  original  state  of  Scotland, 
there  could  be  no  transportation ;  next  it 
proves  the  distinction  which  I  contend 
for  between  transportation  and  banish- 
ment ;  they  prevent  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation from  being  executed,  and  they 
mffict  that  of  baniuiment— that  is,  they 
set  aside  the  higher  punishment  of  ex- 
patriation, servitude,  and  confinement  to 
a  particular  place,  and  they  pronounce 
the  more  lenient,  and,  therefore,  the  dis- 
tinct  punishment  of  simple  expatriation 
or  exue  fVom  Scotland.  This  case  took 
place  so  late  as  the  year  1767 ;  it  clearly 
marks  and  confirms  the  distinction  for 
which  I  contend,  and  it  will  not  be  as- 
serted that  any  competent  authority  has 
since  varied  or  alterea  the  law. 

This  doctrine  of  transportation,  or  ba- 
nishment^ accompanied  with  foreign  or 
colonii^  imprisonment  and  servitude, 
which  tete  one  and  the  same  thing,  being 
founded  in  the  authority  of  the  state  over 
weign  possessions,  and  controlled  by  the 


defect  of  power  m  the  courts  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  reahn  is  no  theoretical  fimoy 
of  mme.  It  is  the  g^uine  result  of  the 
true  principle  of  jurisdiction,  and  receives 
confirmation  from  the  authority  of  sir 
George  Mackenzie,  [Criminal  Law,  p» 
266]  who  says,  *<  WiUi  us,  no  judge  can 
confine  a  man  whom  he  banisheth,  to  a 
particular  place  out  of  his  jurisdiction ;  be- 
cause he  has  no  jurisdiction  over  other 
countries,  uid  so  cannot  make  acts  or 
pronounce  any  sentences  relative  to  them.'" 
[Vol.l,p.S88.] 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  this 
authority,  to  cenfirm  the  principle  which 
I  have  laid  down,  or  to  snow  that  orici* 
nally  ^ere  was  no  transportation  by  Uie 
law  of  Scotland.  The  question  then  is, 
how  did  it  become  the  law  ?  For  I  admit, 
that  to  certain  purposes,  and  as  the  pu* 
nishment  of  certain  crimes,  it  is  now  the 
law  of  Scotland  to  transport.  But  I  con- 
tend that  it  is  not  the  law  as  applicable  to 
the  crimes  charged  on  Mr.  Muir  and  Mn 
Palmer. 

The  first  instance  of  transportation  in 
Scotland  was  in  the  year  1666  or  1667. 
It  appears  firom  Bishop  Burnet's  History 
of  his  own  Times  [Vol.  1 ,  p.  3S8]  that  the 
tyranny  and  violence  of  the  earl  of  Mid« 
cbeton  and  archbishop  Sharp  had  carried 
death  and  torture  to  such  extremity, 
against  certain  covenanters  who  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  battle  of  Pentland  Hills, 
that  the  kingwrote  a  letter  to  Scotland,  cal- 
culated to  repress  the  severities  without  giv- 
ing up  the  ministers  who  had  directed  them 
to  be  mfiieted.  The  king  said,  he  approved 
of  all  that  had  been  done,  but  added,  that 
there  was  blood  enough  shed ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  best  of  the  prisoners  should 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  theincorrigible  besent 
to  the  plantations.  Thus  the  executive 
power  began  by  its  own  authority  what 
the  privy  council  (a  court  as  odious  to  the 
memory  of  Scotsmen,  as  the  star  chamber 
is  to  that  of  Englishmen)  carried  into  ef- 
fect with  the  assistance  of  that  executive 
power ;  and  the  crown  of  both  kingdoms 
being  worn  by  one  person,  by  a  kmd  of 
silent  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land, the  executive  government  of  that 
country  was  enabled  to  carry  these  sen- 
tences into  execution,  though  she  had  no 
plantations  or  dependencies  of  her  own. 
Thereafter  the  punishment  of  transporta- 
tion came  by  degrees  to  be .  inflicted  by 
the  court  of  justiciary ;  and  I  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  show  in  what  man- 
ner the  judgments  of  this  last-mentioned 
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court  aflect  my  argument  As  to  Ao 
privy  council  of  Scotland,  I  deny  the  legal 
authority  of  that  court  entirely ;  I  have 
therefore  made  no  search  into  its  records 
for  the  purpose  of  this  case,  because  they 
oup;ht  to  be  consi^ed,  for  ever,  to  ob- 
livion, as  the  oflspriog  of  tyranny  and  in- 
justice. 

Here  again  I  must  observe,  that  thb  is 
no  theory  of  mine,  for  here  again  I  have 
the  authority  of  sir  George  Mackenaie  to 
confirm  my  doctrine.  He  says  in  his  vin- 
dication of  the  government  of  Scotland, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd  p.  844.  ''  As 
to  the  8endin|r  away  the  people  to  the 
plantations,  it  is  answered  that  none  were 
sent  but  such  as  had  been  at  BothweU 
Bridge,  or  in  Argyle's  rebellion :  and  it  was 
changing  a  capital  punishment  into  exile, 
which  was  an  act  of  clemency  not  of  cru- 
elty." This  historical  remark  and  apology 
not  only  establishes  the  origin  of  tne  pu- 
nishment, but  shows  the  crime  to  which  it 
was  applied ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  when  I 
coiAe  to  state  the  decided  cases,  that  in 
conformity  to  this  idea,  tliere  seems  to  be 
no  case  less  than  capital  upcm  the  records 
of  justiciary,  for  which  the  puni^ment  of 
transportation  has  been  inflicted ;  conse- 
quently every  case,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception is  a  case  of  mitigation,  oy  ex- 
changing the  punishment  of  transportation 
for  that  of  death. 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  those  cases  to 
the  House,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  point 
out  the  language  which  the  legislature 
of  Scotland  has  si)oken  on  this  subject,  by 
which  the  distinction  between  transporta- 
tion and  banishment,  on  the  ground  and 
foundation  on  which  I  have  placed  it,  is 
clearly  and  unequivocally  proved,  and  the 
word  banishment  in  the  act  1703  made  out 
incootrovertibly,  to  mean  simple  expul- 
sion from  the  realm.  There  are  various 
acts  of  parliament  on  this  subject.  '  In 
the  reign  of  Robert  2nd,  it  is  enacted  in 
certain  cases,  ut  sii  bannitus  et  exid  $  and 
^  there  is  a  series  of  acts  from  the  time  of 
James  1st  of  Scotland,  in  1424,  to  the 
act  in  question,  in  1703,  by  which  banish- 
ment is  made  a  punishment.  I  will  not 
tire  you,  Sir,  witli  an  enumeration  of  the 
acts,  they  are  all  upon  the  paper  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  may  be  referred  to 
by  any  gentleman  who  chooses  to  examine 
it.  In  tne  acts  sometimes  the  expression 
is  banish,  sometimes  banish  the  realm, 
sometimes  baniflh  forth  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  all  these  expressions,  I  contend,  mean 
the  same    thing,    namely    expatriation. 


without  confinement  or  restraint ;  and  tr  ta 
evident,  from  the  state  of  the  comtiy, 
that,  until  the  rei^  of  Charies  doMl,  ^ 
coidd  mean  nothing  else.     Among  tM 
statutes  ittainst  leasing^making,  there  is 
one  passed  in  1609  the  object  of  w'liidi 
may  seem  whimsical,  as    among  odier 
things,  it  makes  it   leasing-making    for 
Scotsmen  to  abuse  Englishmen ;   now.a- 
days,  it  might  be  more  necessary  to  tuni 
it  the  other  way,  and  to  make  an  act  to 
prevent  Englishmen  from  abusing  Soots- 
men.      This  act  made  the  punishment  of 
the  crimes  therein  stated  nne^  iiB|irisaB- 
ment,  banishment,  or  more  rigorous  oofpo- 
ral  pain.    It  is  a  most  material  statute  ia 
the  consideration  of  this    qiiestion»  be- 
cause it  is  the  act  upon  leasing-mdciog 
which  immediately  precedes  the  act  « 
1703.     I  need  not  inform  you.  Sir,  tint 
one  of  the  most  obvious,  and  at  the  ssne 
time,  one  of  the  souiuiest  rules  .for  coo- 
stniing  an  act  of  parliament  ia,  to  look 
back  and  see  what  law  it  altered.    If  it 
altered  the  common  law,  by  finding  aat 
that  rule  of  common  law,  whidi  it  akend, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  int^retthe  doiiibdid 
words  in  the  statute.     If  it  altered  an  act 
of  parliament,^  the  same  rule  applies :   by 
examining  the  act  which  it  altered,  a  guide 
will  be   discovered  for  expounding  the 
statute  of  doubtful  meaning.      Now,  Sir, 
let  me  request  those  who  are  deairoos  of 
understanding  this  subject,  to  look  to  the 
statutes  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  act 
of  1703.    The^  will  find  the  act  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  vis.  1609,  cap.  9,  to 
be  the  last-mentioned  act  in  that  lecitaL 
This  then  is  the  statute  which  is  to  guide 
the  exposition  of  the  act  in  questioo,  not 
only  because  it  is  the  law  immediately 
preceding  it,  but  because  it  is  an  act  » 
pari  materiAf  upon  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter with  that  question ;  and  I  need  not  en- 
large upon  it  being  an  invariable  rule  in 
constrmng  statutes,  that  all  acts  m  ftn 
materia  are  to  receive  a  similar  constnic- 
tion.    The  act  of  1609  makes  fine,  ii^Hi- 
sonment,  and  baiushment,  or  mofe  rigo-  . 
reus  corporal  pain,  the  punishmeat  of  the 
leasing-making  contained  in  that  statute. 
The  act  of  1703  makes  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  banishment  (leaving  out  mote  rigo- 
rous   corporal    pain)    the   ^punishment; 
therefore,  upon  toe  principles  just  stated, 
whatever  the  word  Danisbment  memis  in 
the  act  of  1609,  that  must  be  the  meaning 
of  it  in  the  act  of  17Q3.    For  that  former 
act  is  not  only  the  immediateljf  preceding 
law  upon  the  subject  of  leasiog-Quduagr 
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but  the  alteration  is  made  by  omitting  in 
the  latter  act  of  1703,  the  words  in  the 
former  which  go  to  corporal  punishments, 
aad  ivtaining  those  words  wluch  relate  to 
the    other  and  milder  punishment;    the 
words  retained,  therefore,  must  receite  the 
same  interpretation  in  the  last  as  in  the 
first  statute*    Now,  by  the  act  of  1609, 
banishment  could  only  mean  simple  expa- 
triation, that  is,  exile  from  Scotland  ;   it 
could  not  mean  the  aggravated  banish- 
ment of  transportation  accompiuued  with 
Confinement  and  servitude  in  a  particular 
district,  because  the  court  haa  no  juris- 
diction to  inflict  it,  the  lef^islature  of  Scot- 
land, from  defect  of  foreign  colonial  pos- 
sessions, had  no  power  to  enact  i^  and 
usage  had  not  in  any  r^pect  sanctified  it. 
But  the  legislative  expositioD  of  the  pu- 
nishment does  not  rest  here.     There  is 
another  act  of  parliament,  which  passed 
in  1670,  cap.   1,  which  renders   it  still 
more  clear.      Sir»  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  state  of  Scotland  during  the  close 
of  the  last  century.    The  violence  of  the 
government  of  archbishop  Sharp  and  the 
earl  of  M iddleton  on  the  one  nand,  and 
that  of  the  fanatics  on  the  other,  produced 
many  extraordinary  laws.    Among  others, 
the  act  of  1670,  c«  1,  was  passed  to  com- 
pel unwilling  witnesses  to  give  the  testi* 
mony  against  their   fellow  •  covenanters. 
It  is  there  enacted,  that  the  punishment 
of  those  who  shall  refuse  to  depone,  "  shall 
be  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  banishment, 
by  sending  them  to  his  majesty's  planta- 
tions in  the  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  as  his 
majesty's  council  shall  think  fit."  Now  ba- 
nishment by  sending  to  his  majesty's  plan- 
tations is  transportation.    If  these  words 
had  not  been  added,  and  it  had  stood  that 
the  punishment  for  refusing  to  depone 
should  be  banishment  simply,  it  must  nave 
been  held,  according  to  every  rule  of  con- 
struction, that  the  word  banishment  stand- 
ing alone,  did  not  mean  the  aggravated 
banishment  of  transportation,  but  the  or- 
dinary banisliment  of  simple  expatriation, 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  use 
in  adding  the  words,  <<  by  sending  them 
to  his  majesty's  plantations,"  to  have  given 
it  another  quality,  and  thereby  raised  it 
to  the  higher  punishment  of  transportation. 
But  what  removes  all  doubt  as  to  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  act,  is  this ;    the  same 
statute  goes  on  to  say,  ''  That  the  depo- 
sition any  person  may  make  against  ano- 
ther, shall  not  infbr  against  himself  the  loss 
of  life,  of  member,  or  banishment"  ( without 
the  additicMial  words).  NoWt  under  the  im* 
[VOL.  XXX.] 


qualified  expression  banishment,  is  dearly 
meant  simple  banishment,  or  expatriation 
not  banishment  to  a  particular  place,  as  in 
the  former  clause,  but  banishment  from 
the  realm  of  Scotland.  The  person  giving 
testimony,  therefore,  though  he  might 
have  been  punished  under  this  clause,  with 
any  pain  inferior  to  banishment,  could  not 
have  been  sent  out  of  the  reaAm  of  Scot- 
land into  exile.  But  if  the  words  of  the 
statute  in  this,  as  in  the  former  clause,  had 
been^  that  the  persons  making  depositions 
under  the  authoritr  of  the  act,  "  should 
not  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  life^  mem- 
ber, or  banishment  by  sending  them  to  bis 
majesty's  plantations,"  then  the  persons 
making  deposition  might  have  been  pu- 
nished with  exile  fh)m  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land, that  iBf  with  simple  banishment ;  be* 
cause  the  term  banishment  means  no  more 
than  expatriation;  but  the  superadded 
words,  specifyii^the  banishment  to  be  to 
a  particular  place,  namely,  the  plantations 
contorts  banishment  into  that  higher  spe- 
cies of  punishment,  which  is  understood 
by  transportation;  consequently  if  the 
law  had  been  so  worded,  persons  giving 
testimony  might  have  been  banished  or 
sent  out  of  Scotland ;  whereas,  as  the  act 
stands,  nobody  will  contend  that  the  ba- 
nishment even  of  simple  expatriation  could 
have  been  inflicted.  The  true  criterion 
to  prove  the  distinction  between  transport 
tation  (or  banishment  to  the  plantations) 
and  banishment,  is  to  consider  always 
what  the  punishment  would  be  under  the 
one  prohibition,  and  what  under  the  other. 
The  prohibition  of  transportation  includes 
banishment,  but  the  prohibition  of  ba- 
nishment itself,  excludes  the  right  to  in- 
flict this  last* mentioned  punishment.  This 
act  of  1670  therefore  shows,  that  though 
the  Scots  legislature  (from  that  inaccu- 
rate use  of  words,  which  I  have  before  re- 
marked as  prevalent  even  in  the  courts, 
and  parliament  of  Scotland)  did  not  adopt 
the  language,  yet  it  did  adopt  the  distinc* 
tion  of  the  English  legislature,  by  enact- 
ing banishment  to  a  particular  place,  viz. 
to  the  plantations,  to  be  the  punishment 
in  one  case ;  while  it  excluded  banishment 
from  Scotland,  as  the  punishment  in  ano-^ 
ther.  I  therefore  contend,  that  I  have  es- 
tablished by  the  highest  evidence  of  the 
law,  viz.  the  language  of  the  le^slature  ia 
acts  of  parliament,  Uiat  the  distinction  be» 
tween  the  punishment  of  banishment  and 
transportation  was  in  substance  perfectly 
km>wa  and  established  ia^e  law  pf  Scot- 
land.  g  itized  by  V^OOgle 
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Sucb,  Sir,  is  the  state  of  the  sutute  law 
of  Scotland  on  this  subject,  and  such  its 
sound  const!  ucUon.  It  is  a  singular  fea- 
ture in  the  constitution  of  the  law  of  that 
country,  that  the  effect  and  operation  of 
statutes  may  be  varied  by  usafre,  and  that 
a  series  of  judicial  decisions  win  operate  as 
a  repeal  of  an  act  of  narlianient.  If  such 
a  principle  exists,  to  tne  extent  contended 
fbr,  every  part  of  this  discussion  becoflKS 
more  important  irom  the  consequences 
neeessarily  resulting  from  that  principle. 
In  this  6ta^  of  the  proceeding,  howerer, 
I  have  no  mt^est  to  combat  it,  because  it 
n^U  anpear  presently,  that  tiie  cases 
itrengtnen  my  proposition ;  Inasmuch  as 
they  show,  that  the  judicial  decisions  of 
the  court  of  justiciary,  have  not  varied  Ae 

Sonishment  mtroduced  by  the  act  of  1709. 
lut  on  the  contrary,  those  cases,  as  fhr 
as  they  have  gone,  have  confirmed  and 
enforced  the  statute,  and  sustain  the  con- 
struction which  I  have  put  upon  it. 

To  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  effect 
and  full  import  of  this  part  of  the  ques* 
tion,  I  have  carefully  examined  every  case 
iki  the  printed  books,  which  has  any  rela- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  I  have  received 
minute  information  fi-om  the  industry  of 
persons  of  knowledge,  capacity  and  accu- 
racy, by  an  inspection  of  the  justiciary 
records  in  Scotland,  directing  that  inspec- 
tion to  the  particular  objects  in  question ; 
and  I  think  I  may  venture  testate,  witli- 
out  the  fbar  of  corrtradiction,  that  in  the 
records  of  the  court  of  justiciary,  there 
is  not  any  instance  of  the  punishment  of 
transportation  for  any  crime,  but  such  as 
is  by  the  law  of  Scptiand  punished  or  pu- 
nishable with  death.  It  would  be  endless, 
and  of  no  avail,  to  po  tbroueh  each  ce^se 
particularly,  especially  as  9ie  object  I 
nave  in  view  can  be  attained  by  consider- 
mg  the  cases  under  distinct  classes. 
The  classes  may  be  distin^ished  into 
Cases  that  are  capital,  and  cases  that 
are  less  than  capital.  The  first  class  of 
capital  cases  consists  of  those,  where  the 
party  has  been  convicted,  and  the  appro- 
priate and  legal  punishment  was  aeath. 
Such  as  cases  of  murder,  rape,  notorious 
adultery  (which  is  death  by  the  law  of 
Scotland)  assaulting  a  person  in  his  dwel- 
Mng-house,  called  Hamesucken  (which  is 
likewise  capital  by  that  law)  coining,  and 
other  crimes.    In  these  instances,  trans- 

r>rtation,  according  to  the  sense  in  which 
have  explained  it,  has  been  in  use  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  sentences  of  the  court  of 
justiciary.    But  as  those  were  all  of  them 


cases*  wheie  it  operated  m  i 
of  the  poniitoaent  which  nigfat  bsvcbecn 
pronounced,  90  argunent  out  be  &mwu 
from  thenoe  to  fiivour  the  le^dity  of  tfe 
sentences  in  question*    The  — cond  daas 
of  capital  cases  cottosts  of  cnmesy  10  their 
nature  capital,  where  the  puni^memt  Ihs 
been  restricted,  according  to  the  pwmedes 
of  Scotland,  taa  discretiooaij  or  SBtbitiaF 
ry  punishment.    To  understand  tiua,  Sk, 
it  is  neoessary  to  observei  diat  ps^vioos 
to  the  matter  being  referred  to  tie  coMi- 
deration  of  a  jury,  there  is  a  judgmcat  of 
the  court  pronounced*  upon  what  is  caMsd 
the  relevancy  of  the  libc},  oi 
in  w|iich  the  court  determinea  the 
of  the  crime  charged  in  the 
whether  it  is  so  chtfged  as  to  beaniiciBBi 
in  law,  and  what  pumshment  the  law  mt- 
nexes  to  the  crime.     It   happena   lie- 
ouentlv  in  the  course  of  this  Aoedediag, 
tnat  tne  l^el  or  indictment,  aithoi^  tl^ 
crime  it  charges  be  a  capital   crraae,  is 
limiied  to  infer  an  arbitrary  puniaittBcnt, 
that  is,  any  punishment  short  of  death, 
w^ich  the  court  chooses  to  iitfliot.    la 
such  cases  as  these,  the  court  lias  foeen  in 
use  to  pronounce  the  punishment  of  tnai^ 
portation.  But  this  class  of  casea  does  oes, 
any  more  than  the  former  class,  tSeet  the 
pres«it  question,  or  disturb  any  doctrine 
m^ch  Ihave  laid  down,  or  any  ooMlqsioii 
which  I  have  drawn  from  the  stalxile  law ; 
because  the  original  crime  being  eaffilal  in 
its  nature,  to  inflict  the  puntthment  of 
transportation  was,  in  this,  as  in  tliefonner 
dass,  to  use  the  words  of  air  Oeori^ 
Mackenzie,  in  his  vindicatiott  of  Cbaiks 
2nd,  mercy  and  not  cruelty.   A  fimd  dass 
of  capital  cases  is,  where  ea»itftl  pimish- 
ments  have  been  pronounoea,  but  base, 
by  compact  or  pardon,  been  oSnnautcd 
for  the   punishment   of    traospoitatioB. 
This  class  of  cases  cannot  shake  my  argo- 
raent,  because  what  is  matter  of  i^ree- 
ment  cannot  afiect  the  law. 

Of  crimes  which  might  be  reokoned  en 
as  less  than  capittfl,  there  is  fiiet  of  all  a 
case  of  mobbing,  tried  in  the  jgir  1771.* 
in  that  case  It  appears,  that  aome  of  tfie 
parties  convictea  were  transportod.  Bttt 
this,  though  It  seems  to  form  an  excep- 
tion to  my  doctrine,  yet,  when  esaumed, 
does  not  aflbct  it  at  all.  'Because^  in  the 
fnrst  place,  it  is  dear  law,  and  law  for 
which  aeain  I  have  the  a^horiiy  of  sir 
George  ofackenaie,  that  pap^as  PtOitmis 
was  never  held  to  be  a  reason ^r  punish* 

*  Maclaurin^s  Criauosl  Cases,  p.  641. 
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ing  crimen.  But  ind^pandeiit  of  tbal  ar- 
P^ument,  the  ca«e  to  ifoich  I  now  al]ude» 
u  one  in  which  Uie  parties  are  indicted 
upon  the  riot  act,  viz*  the  l8t  of  George 
Isty  which  extends  to  Scotiand*  They 
are  indicted  too  upon  other  grounds* 
But  as  fiur  as  they  are  charged  upon  the 
riot  act,  they  are  charged  with  an  offends 
jn  its  nature  capital.    The  verdict  is  a 

Seneral  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  court 
oea  not  distinguish,  and  could  not  dis- 
tinguish, in  appropriating  the  punishment 
CoDsequentlv  this,  which  appears  at  first 
sight  a  case  less  than  capital,  is  in  fact  a 
capital  case,  and  therefore  forms  no  ex- 
ception to  the  doctrine  which  I  maintain, 
namely,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  case,  in  the  records  of  justiciary,  less 
than  capital,  in  which  the  punishment  of 
transportation  has  been  inflicted.  The 
next  case  of  a  crime  le^s  thap  capital 
which  occurs,  is  one  of  subornation  of 
perjunr,*  which  is,  in  my  Opinion,  deci* 
sive  of  the  whole  question.  The  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  court  of  justiciary 
upon  a  person  convicted  of  that  crime,  as 
late  as  17S8,  was  banishment,  with  cer- 
tification, that,  if  the  party  returned,  he 
should  be  transported.  Here  then  is  a 
case  lest  than  capital,  where  the  j^unish- 
nient  is  arbitrsry,  that  is,  discreUonarv, 
where  the  discretion  dictated  the  punish- 
ment  of  banishment,  and  where  the  greater 
punishment  of  transportation  is  to  be 
inflicted  in  case  of  return ;  establishing,  at 
a  very  recent  period,  not  only  the  grada- 
tion of  those  punishments,  but  the  dis- 
tinction between  them.  The  remaining 
cases  which  fall  under  the  class  of  cases 
less  than  capital,  are  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  which  are  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent discussion,  vis.  seditious  libel.  The 
judgments  upon  which  put  this  matter,  in 
ray  opinion,  beyond  uie  possibility  of 
doubt  or  ca? il. 

Early  in  the  present  century  fwhen 
there  was  a  disputed  succession,  ana  a  de- 
posed family  pretending  to  the  tlirone  of 
t|iese  kingdoms)  there  were  many  prose- 
cutions for  offences  in  the  nature  oi  leas- 
ing-makiog,  by  libelling  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  even  the  monarch 
himself.  One  of  them  happened  in  1712 ; 
it  was  an  indictment  for  leasing-making, 
against  a  gentleman  for  distributing  me- 
ws, and  inaking  speeches  in  the  &culty 
^advocates,  tending  to  favour  the  pre- 
teader>t     This  mdictment  never  came  to 

*  Maclaunn,p.661. 
- .  t  Mr.  James  Dundas,  of  Anuston :  See  his 
Case  in  Howell's  Slate  Trials,  Vol.  15.  p.  715^ 
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trial ;  the  diet,  as  il  is  phrased  in  Scof- 
land,  was  deserted^  add  the  matter  was 
never  carried  farther.  But  though  the 
jury  did  not  try,  nor  the  court  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  accused,  it  is  a  nu^erial 
case  in  one  point  of  view.  It  sbows^  that 
for  an  offence  of  this  sort  (and  there  is  no 
possible  difference  in  the  specific  quality 
of  that  crime  and  of  those  in  question ) 
the  charge  was  leasing-making,  and  there 
was  no  attempt  whatever  to  lay  it  as  the 
crime  of  sedition  alone,  although  a  convo^ 
cation  of  the  people  might  have  been  prov/- 
ed.  The  other  prosecutions  were  in  1715, 
or  near  that  period.  They  are  all  hero 
before  me,  faithfully  extracted  from  the 
records  of  justiciary.  There  are  several 
of  them,  but  I  will  confine  my  observations 
to  two  cases.  The  first,  the  case  of  Gra- 
ham, Crawford,  and  Hogg,*  who  were  in- 
dicted for  drinkine  the  pretender's  h^th 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  with  huzzaing, 
and  hautboys  playing  to  them  all  the  time. 
They  were  indicted  for  leasing-making. 
Sir  David  Dairy mple  was  the  lord  advocate 
who  prosecuted  them.  What  he  says  is 
very  material.  In  his  information  on  the 
relevancy  of  the  libel,  which  is  not  a  speech 
spoken,  but  a  written  paper  maturely 
weighed  and  deliberately  advised  upon, 
he  lays  it  down  that  "  leasing-making  is  a 
general  name  for  every  injury  tending  to 
sedition  or  discord ;  that  the  crime  does 
not  consist  in  speaking  directly  against  the 
kinf^,  but  in  speaking  falselv  to  engender 
sedition,  to  Uie  contempt  of  the  king*s  au- 
thority, state,  and  dignity.  The  laws  against 
leasing-making,  he  says,  were  ancient^  odi- 
ous; but  since  the  happy  Revolution,  that 
crime,  amongst  many  others,  has  happily 
been  removed.  What  was  useful  in  thia 
acts  against  leasing-making,  was  preserved 
by  the  4th  chapter  of  the  act  of  1709. 
The  bitterness  of  the  punishment  is  re- 
strained, and  so  the  odiousness  of  the  law 
is  taken  off."  This  was  the  opinion  of  a 
lord  advocate,  deliberately  given  into  the 
court  in  writing,  within  ten  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  1703,  when  all  the 
circumstances  concerning  it  must  have 
been  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  in  that  of 
the  whole  country ;  and  when  the  persons 
who  ft'amed  and  passed  the  law  must  have 
been  still  alive. 

The  whole  law,  or  rather  the  punish- 
ment of  the  old  law,  is  not  only  reckoned 
odious,  but  it  is  clearlv  the  opinion  of  sir 
David   Dalrymple,   that   the   alteration 

,   •  See  Bov^U*8  Sma  TrialSi  Vol  1/,  p.  1. 
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koaght  dbout  by  the  act  of  170S»  accord- 
ing to  the  genealogy  which  I  have  a<- 
ci&ed  to  it,  u  to  be  traced  to  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  that  the  object  which  was  ac- 
complished, namely,  the  restraining  the 
bittemesaof  the  punishroenfyand  removing 
the  odiousness  of  the  law,  applied  not  only 
to  leaaing^making  or  libel,  but  to  all  crimes 
tending  to  sedition  and  discord;  for  he 
aays,  in  positive  terms,  that  leasing-making 
is  the  general  name  for  every  injury  tend- 
ing to  sedition  and  discord.  The  punish- 
ment of  transportation  never  entered  his 
mind,  as  one  which  the  court  of  justiciary 
could  inflict  in  such  a  case ;  because,  to 
inflict  that  punishment,  would  have  been 
leaving  the  bitterness  of  the  punuhment 
unrestrained,  and  would  not  have  taken  off 
the  odiousness  of  the  law*  The  judgment 
on  the  relevancy  of  the  libel  under  that 
indictment  was,  finding  the  panels  drink- 
ing the  health  of  king  James,  and  his  hap- 
py restoration,  relevant  to  infer  an  arbi- 
trary punishment.  Crawford  is  found 
guilty  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  the 
others  not :  and  the  sentence  inflicted  by 
the  court  was  a  fine  c^fifly  pounds  sterling. 
About  the  same  time,  Oliphant,  Watson 
and  others,  magistrates  of  Dundee,  were 
indicted  for  drinking  the  pretender's 
health,  and  for  stopping  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  of  the  town  on  the  accession  of 
George  1st.*  The  libel  was  foundrele- 
vant  to  bfer  an  arbitrary  punishment. 
The  jury  found  them  guilty,  and  the  court 
inflicted  the  punishment  of  deprivation  of 
office,  incapability  of  enjoying  office  in  all 
time  coming,  and  a  fine,  with  imprison- 
ment for  one  month* 

From  these  cases.  Sir,  I  have  a  ri^ht 
io  draw  this  conclusion;  that  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation  is  inapplicable  to 
the  crime  of^  leasing-makinff,  or  to  any 
crime  tending  to  sedition  or  discord,  not 
only  upon  the  authority  of  sir  David  Dal- 
rymple,  the  lord  advocate,  and  of  the 
court  which  pronounced  the  judgments, 
but  upon  this  strong  and  unanswerable 
ground,  that  there  is  not  any  instance  to 
be  found  in  the  records  of  justiciary,  in 
which  that  punishment  has  been  inflicted 
for  such  an  offence :  no  one  surely  will 
pretend  to  say,  that  iu  the  then  existbg 
state  of  the  country,  with  a  Popish  pre- 
tender, a  recent  rebellion  and  the  house 
of  Brunswick  but  newly  seated  on  the 
throne  of  these  realms,  in  a  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  where  the  abdicated  fa- 
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mily  was  known  to  have  man^  sdhereots, 
and  where  some  of  the  parties  accowd 
were  in  the  actual  exercise  of  magisterial 
functions,  the  crimes  alleged,  and  proved, 
and  punished^  were  not  crimes  of  a  most 
heinoutf  nature  and  most  dangerous  ten- 
dency. From  these  cases,  ami  from  thk 
deduction,  I  draw  this  undeniable  ca&* 
elusion,  that,  although  transportation  b  in 
arbitrary  punishment  by  the  law  of  Scot* 
land,  it  is  an  arbitrary  punishment  only 
in  cases  in  their  nature  capital,  because 
it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  it  has  ben 
used ;  that  is,  it  is  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment  in  the  scale  downwards,  but  not  id 
the  scale  upwards ;  thac  in  that  country 
as  in  this,  it  is  a  punishment  appropriate  ta 
felonies,  not  to  misdemeanors ;  that  it 
cannot  be  ranked  as  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment in  inferior  crimes,  becauie  to  such 
crimes  it  never  has  been  applied— and 
here  again  I  must  have  recourse  to  ar 
George  Mackenzie,  who  says,  as  I  hxn 
ahready  shown,  that  parkas  ratitmU  «v 
never  held  by  our  ancestors  to  be  a  reuoB 
for  punishing  crimes.  A  doctrine  which, 
being  founded  in  a  sound  principle  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  viz.  the  certain^ 
of  punishments  and  safety  of  tbe  accused, 
will  apply  universally;  but  wbicb  i« pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  understood  con* 
stitution  of  the  criminal  law  of  Scotlaml 
and  is  well  illustrated  by  a  leading  and 
marked  distinction  between  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  of  that  county 
and  of  this, 

'  By  the  law  of  England,  Crimea  are  di- 
vided into  certain  generic  classes,  and  it 
ought,  though  not  condusiTely  perhapii 
be  said,  that  you  may  reason  nom  ooe 
generic  set  of  crimes  to  another;  hntm 
Scotland  there  is  no  such  diatinctioD. 
There  misdemeanor  is  not  tbe  genua  of  a 
distinct  class  of  offences ;  but  each  oHence 
of  that  sort  stands,  as  it  were,  ooftiown 
separate  and  distinct  ground.  Thereforem 
reasoning  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  J^u^^ 
not  possibly  reason  from  misdeoeaoorto 
misdemeanor  and  say,  because  one  ev^ 
meaner  infers  one  sort  of  puniahmeot,  an- 
other shall  infer  that  punishment  like^u^* 
Usage  forms  a  most  material  part  e^  ^* 
the  criminal  code  of  the  lawof  ^^ 
The  inferior  crimes  or  delicts  are  all  dis- 
tinct and  specific,  and  not  geoenc. 
Usage,  therefore,  in  regulating  punish- 
ment, should  be  permitted  to  extend  (^ 
to  the  cases  where  that  paniahment  las 
been  used,  otherwise  a  supposed  analogj 
of  crimes  would  leave  all  arbitravy  P«^' 
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ixients  in  the  will  of  the  court,  and  anni- 
hilate all  certainty,  that  most  necessary 
mgredient  in  every  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence.    If  the  arbitrary  punish- 
ment   of  transportation,  therefore,   has 
been  applied  to  crimes  capital,  it  is  fair  to 
Ba^  that  it  may  be  applied  to  all  canital 
crimes,  because  they  form  a  general  class. 
But  if  it  has  never  been  the  usage  to  apply 
it  to  crimes  less  than  capital,  it  shall  not 
at  pleasure  be  now  extended  to  them. 
Nay,  Sir,  if  that  could  be  shown,  which 
I  believe  cannot  be  shown,  I  mean,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  crimes  less  than  ca- 
pital  had  received    that  punishment,   I 
should  still  contend  that   those  crimes 
only  to  which  the  punishment  of  trans- 
portation has  been  specifically    applied 
could  be  so  punished,  and  that  no  crime 
or  offence  to  which  it  never  had  been  ap- 
plied could  at  this  time  of  day,  by  the 
will  of  the  court,  have  that  punishment 
pronounced  upon  it.    For  example,    if 
perjury  had  been  in  use  to  be  so  punished. 
It  would  not  follow  that  libel  could  be  so 
punished;  if  assault  had  been  in  use  to 
be  so  punished,  it  would  not  follow  that 
subornation  of  perjury  could  be  so  pu- 
nished, because  the  usage  which  had  es- 
tablished the  punishment  in    one   case 
could  not,  by  parity  of  reason,  be  held 
to  extend  it  to  another ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  crime  of  leasing-making,  or  those  in- 
juries which  lead  to  sedition  and  discord, 
has  never  been  punished  with  transporta- 
tion, that  punishment  cannot  be  applied 
^o  it  novr.    This  doctrine,  Sir,  I  persuade 
myself,    is  founded  in  sound  sense,    in 
substantial  justice,  and  in  the  true  max- 
ims of  criminal  jurisprudence.     Sir,  it  is 
a  doctrine  material  in  every  view  of  it, 
particularly  in  considering    those  laws 
which  have  passed  in  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  upon  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation, because  there  is  great  danger, 
by  combining  the  police  regulations  of 
those  statutes  with  a  loose  construction  of 
the  law  of  Scotland  in  awarding  punish- 
ments, of  establishing  a  system  which 
would  subvert,  by  inference,  the  whole 
system  of  Scots  criminal  law. 

Sir,  1  shall  now  show,  in  conformity  to 
what  I  have  stated  in  the  close  of  my  se- 
cond nroposition,  that  no  statute  or  the 
British  parliament  has  altered  the  law; 
consequently,  that  the  court  of  justiciary 
has  no  power  to  pass  sentences,  which  it 
did  not  antecedently  possess;  and  that 
tlie  law  remains  now,  with  respect  to  the 
^ri»e  of  leasiog-maldDg,  aod  (^  crimes 


tending  to  sedition  or  discord,  precisely 
on  the  footing  on  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  act  of  1709.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
inform  the  House,  that  as  to  some  often - 
ces,  such  as  taking  cloth  from  tenters, 
and  certain  offences  on  the  borders,  the 
punishment  of  transportation  was  en- 
acted in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  soon 
after  the  restoration.  But  the.  statute  by 
which  that  punishment  was  introduced 
into  the  law  of  England,  as  generally  ap- 
plicable to  felonies,  is  the  4th  of  Geo.  1st, 
c.  1 1  •  That  statute  proves,  that  in  England 
there  was  no  such  punishment  at  common 
law,  but  that  it  is  the  creature  of  parliament 
and  all  the  statutes  prove  that  transporta- 
tion is  a  punishment  for  felonies  only.  The 
material  observation  at  present,  however, 
is,  that  the  act  of  George  the  1st  ordains 
that  nothing  therein  shali  be  construed  to 
extend  to  Scotland.  The  first  British 
statute  upon  the  subject  of  transportation, 
applicable  to  Scotland,  is  that  of  the  6th 
of  Greo.  3d,  c.  S%  aod  it  forms  a  very  im* 
portant  part  of  the  present  consideration. 
The  practice  of  Scotland,  as  I  have 
shown,  had  been  to  adjudge  the  punish* 
ment  of  transportation  in  capital  o&nceS) 
from  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
viz.  from  1670  to  the  year  1766 ;  when 
this  last-mentioned  statute  passed,  with- 
out any  legislative  authority  whatever. 
At  this  last-mentioned  period,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  the  act  to  which 
I  have  referred,  which  is  material  both  in 
its  title  and  preamble.  It  is  <*  An  act  to 
extend  the  4th  of  Geo.  Ist  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  more  effectual  transportation 
of  felons,  to  Scotland."  The  preamble 
imports  that  there  were  certain  provisions 
in  the  4th  of  Geo.  1st  respecting  the 
contracting  for  the  servitude  of  the  per* 
sons  transported,  which  it  would  be  con- 
venient and  necessary  to  extend  to 
Scotland.  It  therefore  enacts,  that  it 
should  be  lawAil  to  contract  for  such 
servitude,  so  often  as  any  sentence 
of  transportation  should  be  inflicted. 
This  act  I  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
which  it  can  be  contended,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  statutory  recognition  of  the 
punishment  of  transportation  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  because  it  is  an  act  applying 
a  regulation  of  police  to  a  punisnment 
supposed,  by  the  very  application  of  the 
regulation,  to  have  a  pre-existence.  But 
the  question  is,  what  did  it  recognize, 
and  how  far  forth  did  it  sanctify  the  appli- 
cation of  that  punishment?  I  say  it 
must  be  held  to  nave  recogoiaed  it  so  far 
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as  it  had  been  used,  and  not  one  hair's 
breadth  farther.  Therefore,  as  the  pu« 
nishment  of  transportation  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  inflicted,  in  any  cas^ 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
justiciary  not  in  its  nature  capital,  so  the 
recognition  is  limited  to  capital  crimes, 
and  cannot  be  extetuled  to  anv  offence  of 
a  lower  denomination.  I  admit  that  it 
aanctifies  transportation  as  an  arbitrary 
punishment«-but  as  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment for  capital  crimes  only;  that  is,  as 
an  arbitrary  punishment  in  mitigation, 
but  not  in  aggravation— or,  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  sir  Ueorge  Mackenzie,  as  an 
act  of  clemency*,  not  of  cruelty.  And  so 
the  act  is  framed,  for  it  is  dear  that  it 
means  onhr  to  regulate  the  punishment  of 
capital  oTOuces,  as  is  evident  from  its  se- 
cond section. 

Upon  this  footing,  the  law  stood  from 
1766  to  1785,  when  the  separation  from 
America,  and  the  impossibility  of  trans- 
porting to  that  country  rendered  the  act 
4>f  the  25th  of  Geo.  3d  c.  46  necessary. 
That  act  proceeds  upon  an  act  in  the  pre- 
ceding ^ear,  regulating  the  transportation 
pf  convicts  from  England.  The  object 
.of  the  English  statute  was,  to  enable  the 
courts  to  order  persons  liable  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  transportation  to  be  sent  to 
such  places  as  his  nuyesty,  with  advice 
.of  his  privy  council,  should  think  fit ; 
and  in  tne  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  subsequent  session 
of  parliament,  his  majesty  intimated  that 
Botany  Bay,  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  was 
to  be  the  place.  The  act  upon  which  I  have 
been  observing  did  not  include  Scotland 
by  name,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
held  not  to  have  extended  to  Scotland.* 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  regulation 
of  police,  substituting  a  new  place  of 
transportation  in  the  room  of  America, 
to  which  we  could  no  lon^r  send  our 
convicts.  The  act.respecung  Scotland, 
viz.  the  25th  of  the  king,  c.  46,  follows 
the  English  act  verbatim  in  its  title,  and 
accurately  in  its  object ;  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, uierefore,  as  embracing  the  ob- 
ject of  police  or  regulation  only,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  America,  and 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  in 
view  any  alteration  in  the  penel  code 
of  Scotland.  Of  course,  it  must  be  con- 
strued so  far  as  to  confine  its  etfect  to  the 

•  It  is  intituled, «  An  act  for  the  more  cfffee- 
tual  transponation  of  felons,  Or  other  offim- 
ders/'    It  is  94th  Ceo.  3dc.  $a,     '  .  : . 


object  of  |>olice;  atid  indeed.  Sir,  ji 
would  be  a  most  grievoua  and  alanning 
consideration,  if  it  were  posaible  by  im* 
plication  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
principle  of  the  law,  where  all  that  w» 
meant,  was  a  regulation  as  to  the  mode  of 
executing  a  sentence.  Hence  I  coatend, 
that  the  construction  of  it  must  be  s/m> 
timmi  juris^  without  enlargeoient  by  im- 
plication beyond  its  meaning  or  professed 
object.  Haying  seen  that  ita  object  k 
mere  regulation  of  police,  let  ua  next 
consider  its  enactments.  It  enacts,  ^^ 
<<  when  any  person  shall  be  convicted  9f 
an  offence  for  which  the  puniahment  of 
transportation 'or  banishment  beyond  seas 
may  be  inflicted,  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  the  court  to  adjudge  liim  to  be 
transported  to  whatever  place  his  msjesty, 
with  advice  of  hi;^  privy  councU,  rasj 
direct.'* 

The  questioa-then  is«  does  banidtBeat 
beyond  seas  carry  tbp  power  pf  the  eoort 
higher  than  it  stood  before?   To  whoA 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  it  caa- 
not  be  60  held.    1st.  Because  it  is  a  kv 
of  police  and  must  not  be  permitted  to 
alter  the  criminal  code,  where  that  code 
limited  punishment  to  umple  baniahmeot 
or  expatriation,  without  the  aggravations 
of  confinement  and  servitude  attendant  on 
transportation.    2dlv.  Because^  ^ppij^iog 
it  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  it  is 
to  be  held,  that  Whatever  was  the  punisb- 
ment  whidi  the  act  of  1703  ioiposed,  that 
is  the  punishment  lawfully  to  be  inflicted, 
and  no  other  mode  of  exile  more  aggra- 
vated in  its  nature.    By  act  of  1709»  ba- 
nishment firom  Scotland  only  ia  meant, 
as  I  have  already  shown;  ccmaeque&tly 
banishment  beyond  seas,  could  not  be  law- 
fully inflicted  on  the  crime  of  leasing-mak- 
ing,  if  thy  banishment  beyond  seas  be 
meant  the  power  of  detaining  the  person 
so  sent  beyond  seas  in  connnemeDt  ia  a 
particular  place;  and  if  so,  the  act  of  the 
25th  of  the  king,  c.  SS,  does  not  by  mesos 
of  these  "words  make  any  alteration  in  the 
law  as  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
Next,  it  is  clear  that  the  words,  banish- 
ment beyond  seas,  may  fairly  be  con- 
strued to  be  synonymous  with  transporta- 
tion, and  to  mean  the  same  thing,  or  to  be 
a  mere  explanation  of  that  word*    And 
whflt  confirms  me  in  that  opinion  is,  the 
form  ai^  phrase  of  the  act  of  the  6th 
Geo.  si.     Ihere  the  word  transportation 
alone  is  used  without  any  exptanatioa; 
yet  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  mode 
of  carrying  traosport^tiou  uito  execuliooiy 
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which  can  be  done  under  the  ^th  of  the 
kin§:,  could  have  been  done  tander  the  6th 
uf  the  king,  and  therefore  the  words  ba- 
nishment beyond  seas,  carry  the  case  no 
higher  in  any  respect  than  it  stood  before, 
the  t^th  of  the  king.     It  is  impossible  to 
argue,  that  if  the  ofences  under  conside- 
ration  had  been  committed,  at  any  period 
between  the  years  1766  and  1785  (that  is 
between  the  6th  of  Geo.  M  and  ^Sth  of 
Geo.  3d),  that  there  would  have  been  any 
pretence  for  extending  the  punishment 
of    transfwrtation  to  leasing-making,  or 
to  any  crime  tending  to  sedition  or  dis- 
cord under  the  words  of  the  act  1766,  or 
under  its  general  import ;  wid  surely  ac- 
cidental words  of  mere  tautology  shall  not 
be  construed  to  have  that  efleoT,  especially 
when  no  intermediate  case  has  1itq»pened 
to  justify  a  stretch  so  unthought  ot,  and 
so   extraordinary.      But,    Sir,  if  l^ese 
words  could  be  construed  to  have  the 
elTect  of  thus  altering  the  law,  it  is  clear 
that  ft  was  not  tlte  intention  of  the  lee^is- 
latare  to  make  that  aJteration ;  but  mat 
it  is  purely  die  result  of  an  unobserved 
and  accidental  expression  having  found 
its  way  into  this  act  of  parliament,  viz. 
banishment  beyond  seas.    In  that  view  of 
the  case  shall  it  be  said,  that  this  House 
will  stand  by  and  see  a  sentence  exe- 
cuted under  such  circumstances ;— war- 
ranted neither  by  the  statute  law  of  Scot* 
land,  by  the  general  system  of  the  Scots 
criminal  code,  nor  by  the  analogies  of  the 
law  of  England,  without  endeavouring  to 
stop  it  in  its  course  ?  Other  important  ob- 
servationsi  arise  on  the  act   1785  ;*  for 
example,  **  it  is  enacted,  that  if  the  trans- 
ported person  shall  return  to  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  that  he  shall  (upon  being 
lawfully   convicted)   suffer  death,   as  in 
cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy." 
This  clause  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  the 
act  of  the  4th  of  George  the  first.    It  is 
Mkewise  material  to   observe  that   that 
clause  is  included  in  all  the  acts  from  the 
time  of  Charles  the  second,  down  to  the 
25th  of  the  king,  c.  46.     From  hence  I 
draw  tliis  conclusion,  that  without  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislature  upon  every  new 
system  of  regulation  for  transporting  cri- 
minals, it  would  not  be  lawtul  for  any 
court  to  inflict  the  pain  of  death  upon 
return ;  and  as  parliament  has  observed 
the  same  rule  in  the  statutes  which  relate 
to  Scotland,  as  in  Uiose  which  relate  to 
England,  1  contend,  that  the  observation 

f  i5thofGeo.3rd.c.5e, 


ts  equally  applicable  to  Scotland  and  to 
England.  So  that  the  legislature  by  !»• 
serting  that  provision  in  the  act  of  the 
^th  of  Geo.  8d  shows  that  parliament  did 
not  think  the  power  woula  extend  to  a 
return  from  Botany  Bay,  because  it  had 
be«i  enacted  in  the  6th  of  Geo.  5rd  with 
respect  to  returns  from  America«^If  I 
have  been  successful  in  showing  that  the 
act  of  the  £5th  of  the  king  does  net  ap* 
ply  to  die  case  of  leasing-mkking,  or  to 
offences  tending  to  sedition  or  dkoord; 
and  does  not  vary  or  alter  the  meaning  of 
the  word  banishment  in  the  act  o#  170S,' 
it  fdllows  as  a  corollary  from  that  propo- 
sitien,  that  the  purushment  of  death  upon 
return  cannot  be  legally  inflicted.— And 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  view  and 
object  of  this  kist-mentioned  aot  was  to 
repeal  the  punishment  of  death,  in  all  the 
cases  of  public  Kbel  or  leasing-naking,  to 
which,  by  the  old  laws  of  Sfx>tland  it  had 
been  applied ;  and  that  it  enacts,  that  if 
the  party  is  poor,  and  cannot  pay  a  fine, 
be  shall  be  punished  in  his  body,  life 
and  fimb  being  always  preserved ;  it  con* 
firms  that  part  of  my  second  proposition 
beyond  a  doubt ;  viz.  **  That  annexihg 
the  penalty  of  death  upon  return,  is  an 
aggravation  of  the  punishment,  not  war- 
ranted by  law." 

•  Snr,  there  is  another  most  extraordi- 
naij  circumstance  in  this  sentence; 
^ick,  though  I  do  not  rest  upon  it  as 
aflfecting  this  "case,  fundamentally,  yet  I 
cannot  pass  it  over  entirely.  It  is  a 
powerful  instance  of  the  ill  consequences 
that  arise  from  the  want  of  an  appellate 
jurisdiction.  The  act  of  the  25th  of  Geo. 
3rd  says,  if  the  transported  person  returns 
to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  he  shall  suf- 
fer death.  The  sentence  says,  (and  I 
speak  from  an  authentic  official  copy,  for 
in  such  a  case,  I  could  not  but  distrust 
the  printed  account,  till  I  found  it  coin- 
cide in  this,  as  in  every  thin^  else,  with 
the  office  copy  of  the  record)  I  say.  Sir, 
the  sentence  is,  that  if  after  being  so 
transported,  Mr.  Muir  shall  return  to,  and 
be  found  at  large  within  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  during  fourteen  years,  he  shall 
sufler  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  So  that  the  act  says 
one  thing,  the  sentence  says  another. 
Hie  act  says,  he  shall  be  liable  to  suffer 
death  if  he  returns  to  Ireland,  or  to  Great 
Britain;  the  sentence  says  nothing  of 
Ireland.  Sir,  the  sentence  should  fun 
in  the  very  words  of  the  act,  otherwise 
it  misleads.      Ignorantia  juris  neminem 
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excusatf  is  a  principle  of-  law  which  must 
pervade  the  jurisprudence  of  every  civi- 
Jized  nation.  Witnoutsueh  a  principle, 
laws,  both  civil  and.  criminal,  would  be 
incapable  of  execution,  and  therefore  it 
behoves  courts  ef  justice  the  more  to 
take  care  that  their  sentences  run  in  the 
terms  of  the  law ;  otherwise  they  operate 
as  snares  to  the  objects  of  them.  What 
so  natural  as  that  the  ofiender  should  look 
to  the  sentence  onl  v  i  If  he  does  in  this 
case,  he  might  thmk  himself  safe  to  re- 
turn to  Ireland;  and  jet  if  he  returns 
there,  he  will  be  liable  to  be  executed  as 
a  felon,  because  ignorance  of  the  law  is 
no  excuse.  For  idthough  the  sent^ce 
omits  Ireland,  the  statute  includes  it,  and 
the  statute,  and  not  the  sentence,  consti- 
tutes the  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  contended,  that  the  court  in  its 
sentence  is  nol  bound  to  follow  the  act, 
it  then  comes  to  this,  that  the  act  is  no 
part  of  the  present  consideration,  that 
the  judges  probably  did  not  read  it,  that 
they  certainly  did  not  proceed  upon  it, 
and  consequently  that  the  law  is  not  va- 
ried by  it :  for  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
it  varies  the  law,  so  as  to  cover  the  sen- 
tence, and  yet  that  the  court  is  entitled 
to  deviate  from  the  act  of  parliament 
which  makes  the  law.  This,  Sir,  undoubt- 
edly, is  a  most  serious  feature,  not  only ; 
in  this  case,  but  in  the  whole  S3rstem  of 
judicial  jurisprudence  in  Scotland,  in  cri- 
minal matters.  In  this  stage  of  the  ar- 
gumenti  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
grave  and  serious  doubts  exist  with  re- 
gard to  these  sentences  in  point  of  law, 
and  that  the  crime,  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment, being  nothing  else-than  leasing- 
making,  the  punishment  would  follow  the  \ 
statute  of  170S ;  of  which  the  highest  pU'  | 
nishment  is  banishment ;  that  no  higher  . 
punishment  could  be  inflicted,  than  mere  ' 
expulsion  from  the  realm,  that  is,  from  ; 
Scotland ;  that  although  the  party  might 
be  carried  beyond  seas,  by  the  mode  of , 
executing  the  sentence  of  banishment,  yet 
he  could,  afterwards,  go,  at  his  pleasure, 
to  any  part  of  the  world  but  Scotland. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  second 
proposition  which  I  had  the  honour  to  lay 
before  you,  in  the  commencement  of  what 
I  have  said,  I  proceed  jnow  to  show,  ac- 
cording to  my  third  proposition  ;  *^  That 
if  the  acts  charged  in  tne  indictment  do 
not  constitute  the  crime  of  leasing-making, 
or  public  h'bel,  the  indictments  charge  no 
crime  known  to  the  law  of  Scotland." 


First,  <<  Because  there  is  no  aadi  crime 
known  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  at  com- 
mon law,  as  sedition  constituting  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  offence:  and  the  of- 
fences in  question  do  not  fall  within  Uie 
statutory  seditions."  Secondly,  **  Be- 
cause if  there  is  such  a  crime,  at  common 
law,  these  indictments  do  not  chaz^  it, 
and  it  would  be  contrary  to  law  to  punish 
that  offence  by  transportation,  and  not 
warranted  by  law  to  inflict  the  pain  of  death 
for  returning  from  such  traDSportation.** 
Of  the  important  and  weighty  consideni- 
tions  in  this  momentous  cause,  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  weighty  in  its  prb- 
cinle  and  consequences.  The  other  parts 
or  the  case,  are  grave  and  interesting; 
but  this,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  con- 
ception, oversets  the  most  in^ortant 
maxim  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole 
circle  of  judicial  jurisprudence.  The 
maxim  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  short  but 
material  one,  that  tJie  office  of  a  judge, 
or  court  of  justice,  is.  Jus  dicere^  notJot 
darcy  to  interpret  law,  not  to  make  law. 
If  the  judicial  power  in  any  instance 
usurps  the  right  of  making  laws,  the  con- 
sequence must  be  uncertainty,  tyranny, 
and  oppression.  Yet  if  the  crime  of  sec- 
tion, as  contended  for,  onder  these  recent 
cases,  exists  in  Scotland,  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  it  can  stand  on  no  other  ground 
but  that  most  dangerous  assumption  of 
the  legislative  power,  by  the  judiciaL 

Sir,  I  have  neard  that  it  has  been  said, 
in  the  course  of  the  late  proceedings  in 
the  court  of  justiciary,  "  That  alterations 
in  the  state  of  society  produce  new  insn- 
ners,  that  new  manners  produce  new 
vices,  and  new  vices  produce  new  crimes." 
From  which  the  inference  to  be  expected 
is,  that  the  legislature  should  regulate  and 
provide  for  Uieir  trial  and  punishment. 
No,  Sir,  no  such  thing.  The  inference 
which  has  been  made  is,  <<  That  the  court 
of  justiciary  has  an  inherent  power  to 
pronounce  upon  the  new  crimes,  and  to 
appropriate  such  a  punishment  to  them 
as  they  shall  think  fit"  It  wouM  be  a 
great  relief  to  me  to  hear  a  denial  of  this 
representation.  But  if  it  was  said,  then  I 
ask  whether  there  ever  was  a  doctrine 
held  by  the  star-chamber,  or  high  com- 
mission court,  which  went  more  directly 
to  the  insecurity  and  oppression  of  tlie 
subject?  And  yet,  without  some  such 
doctrine  as  this,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
crime  of  sedition,  as  contended,  for,  in 
support  of  these  judgmeDtts,  can  be ) 
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There  are  two  classes  of  statutes  rela- 
tive to  sedition,  besides  those  against 
leasinff-inaking.  The  one  class  relates 
to  rismffs  or  conventions  in  burghs,  with- 
out auuority.  It  will  not  be  asserted, 
that  the  cases  of  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Pal- 
mer fidl  under  them.  The  other  class 
relates  to  conventicles,  or  unauthorised 
assemblies,  convocated  for  the  purpose 
of  seditiously  promoting  a  certain  rorm 
of  church  government.  Thev  were 
enacted  upon  the  occasion  of  the  reli- 
gious commotions  of  the  last  centuiy. 
They  are  all  repealed,  expired,  or  ^one 
with  the  occasion  which  gave  them  birth ; 
and  it  would  not,  at  any  rate,  be  said, 
that  they  apply  to  the  cases  of  Mr.  Muir 
and  Mr.  Palmer.  There  being  no  other 
class  of  statutory  regulations  which  ranks 
sedition  as  a  crime,  its  existence,  in  the 
sense  contended  for,  must  rest  ei^er  on 
the  propositiob  which  I  have  stated,  and 
which,  1  am  sure,  nobody  in  this  House 
will  venture  to  maintain,  namelv,  that 
the  judges  may  make  law,  as  well  as  in- 
terpret law;  or  upon  some  authority 
equal  to  statute,  namely,  a  clear  unequi' 
voc»I  usage,  and  an  acq^uiescent  legisla- 
ture, which  may  constitute  something 
Hke  common  law  iifion  the  subject. 
Now,  Sir,  though  I  cannot  have  looked 
with  my  own  eyes  into  the  criminal  re- 
cords of  Scotumd,  yet  I  will  venture, 
upon  the  investigation  which  has  been 
made  under  the  direction  which  I  have 
given,  to  assert  three  propositions,  all  of 
which  I  defy  the  learned  Lord  Advocate, 
or  any  other  person,  however  versed  in 
tile  law  of  Scotland,  to  contradict.  First, 
I  assert,  that  there  is  not  a  sinsle  instance 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  justiciary, 
where  the  crime  of  sedition  has  been  tried 
distinctly  from  treason  or  leasing-making. 
Secondly,  lliat  there  is  not  a  sii^le  in- 
stance of  sedition,  indicted,  trteu,  and 
punished  as  a  crime  at  common  law,  by 
Itself.  Thirdlv,  there  is  not  a  smsle  in- 
stance of  sedition  bemg  punished  with 
transportation. 

Alt  these  propositions  are  conceived  in 
a  negative  form :  yet,  bold  as  it  is  thus 
to  assert  negatively,  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  assertine  them.  If  these  facts  cannot 
be  coutramcted,  I  am  then  entitled  to 
say,  that  there  is  no  one  requisite  which 
can  bring  the  crime  of  sedition,  and  the 
punishment  of  transportation  for  that 
crime,  within  the  pnndple  of  common 
law;  for  if  there  is  no  instance  of  an  in- 
dictment for  the  crime  by  itself,  and  none 
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of  the  punishment  of  transportation  hav- 
ing been  inflicted,  even,  when  it  has  been 
indicted  for,  in  conjunction  wiUi  another 
ofence,  there  cannot  have  been  any  ac- 
quiescence or  usage  to  establish  its  ex- 
istence as  a  distinct  indictable  crime* 
The  only  other  oflfence,  to  which  the 
term  of  sedition  is  applied,  is  the  crime 
ofsediiio  regnif  which  was  a  crime  of  a 
higher  nature,  and  amounted  to  treason. 
It  is  clear,  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
authorities  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  the 
Regiam  Mafettatem^  book  1.  chap.  i.  (  4 
ana  5,  book  4.  chap,  u  §  2  and  5,  that 
sedition,  or  seditio  regnif  was  a  crime  con- 
sisting of  acts,  and  not  of  words,  aiming 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  king  and  govern* 
ment ;  and  that  it  fell  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  treason,  and  was  considered  by 
sir  George  Skene,  a  lawyer  and  antiquary 
whose  authority  will  not  be  disputea, 
as  treason.  It  appears  from  sir  Geor^ 
Mackenzie's  Criminal  Law,  book  1.  ttt. 
7.  on  sedition  (as  1  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  show,  in  reasoning  upon  the 
form  of  the  indictment)  that  there  is  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  sedition, 
which  amounts  to  treason,  and  the  sedi- 
tion which  is  analogous  to  riot ;  he  terms 
this  last,  as  I  have  already  stated,  simple 
convocation,  and  says  it  is  not  held  gene- 
rally to  be  crimen  per  se  /  and  he  lays  it 
down  distinctly  that  there  is  no  gradation 
between  the  sedition  of  treason,  and  the 
sedition  of  simple  convocation  of  the 
lieges,  *  BO  that  there  is,  not  only,  no 
case  to  support  the  crime  and  punish- 
ment of  sedition,  as  distinct  from  leasing- 
making,  but  all  the  general  doctrine  is 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  possibility  of 
such  a  distinction.  It  seems  as  if  all 
crimes  against  the  state  in  Scotland  had 
their  origin  in  statute,  and  that  between 
sedilio  regni,  which  is  treason,  and  leasing- 
making,  or  simple  convocation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  statutory  crimes  within 
boroughs  and  in  conventicles,  already 
alluded  to,  there  is  no  intermediate  of- 
fence ;  a  doctrine  which  h  confirmed  by 
the  opmion  of  sir  David  Dahrymple  (in 
the  case  of  Graham)  in  1715,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  and  on  which  I 
will  not  again  enlarge. 

Under  this  part  of  the  law,  a  very  se- 
rious consideration  arises.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  state  law  of  a  coun- 
try has  rested  on  statute  only,  and  that 


•  lieges  mens  the  peopl^^thoae  who  are 
bound  to  aUegiaiKe. 
[5E] 
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any  part  of  the  statute  law  is  repealed, 
and  nothia^  put  in  its  place  by  the  legis- 
lature; is  It  clear  that  by  this  act  of  re- 
peal, a  new  crime  rises  at  common  law^ 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  re- 
peal ;  and  that  it  rests  with  the  will  of  a 
court  of  justice,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  such  an  o&nce,  and  ap|>ortion  its 
punishment?  Such  a  doctrine  would 
completely  overset  the  maxim  to  which 
I  have  referred;  that  judges  ought  to 
interpret  law,  but  ought  not  to  make 
law.  1  take. It,  Sir,  that  there  is  a  fun- 
damental distinction  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  between  crimes  which  are  mala 
in  sCf  and  tliose  crimes  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  mala  prokibita.  In  the  first 
case,  the  crime  would  revert  to  its  ori- 
ginal order ;  in  the  second,  the  question 
with  me  is,  whether  it  would  not  sink 
entirely,  until  created  again,  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature.  For  example.  Sir,  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  murder  in  trust,  that 
is,  a  school-master  or  guardian  murder- 
ing his  scholar  or  ward,  was  treason.  By 
the  treason  laws  of  England  being  ex- 
tended to  Scotland,  that  crime  is  no 
longer  treason;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore cease  to  be  a  crime,  for  this  power- 
ful reason  —  The  crime  of  murder  is 
malum  in  se,  and  is  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  nature,  which  is  the  common  law  of 
every  civilized  community  ;  consequently 
it  returns  to  that  class  to  which  it  origi- 
nally belonged,  and  is  triable  and  punish- 
able as  the  crime  of  murder.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  such  is  the  case  with 
crimes  of  positive  institution ;  and  there- 
fore when  state  crimes  have  stood  inva- 
riably upon  statute  law,  if  those  statutes 
which  created  them  are  taken  away  by 
statute,  it  should  seem  that  the  legisla- 
ture which  t^es  them  away,  must  put 
something  in  their  place;  otherwise,  if 
it  is  left  to  the  courts  of  law  to  act  with- 
out statute,  the  judicial  power  would  be 
confounded  with  the  legislative,  and 
judges  .might,  according  to  their  fancy, 
create  what  crimes,  and  inflict  what 
punishments,  they  pleased.  So  tliat  if 
sedition  was  fonnerly  enacted  to  be  trea- 
son by.  the  lnw  of  Scotland,  and  those 
treasons  are  repealed  or  varied  by  the 
act  which  n^ade  the  treason  law  of  Eng- 
land extend  to  Scotland,  the  treason  of 
sedition  is  of  course  annihilated,  but  it 
does  not  follow  th^t  ax^th^r  oflfcnce  of 
sedition  rises  at  conuaoa  law.*      la  no 
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view    of  this  subject,  therefore,    can  h 
be  said,  that  the  crime  of  sedition  exists 
in  Scotland,    at  common  lavr,  tanquoM 
crimen  per  se.     Far    less  can  the    pu- 
nishment   inflicted   be  founded  in   law, 
for  no  instance  of  the  punishment  of  tnuis- 
portation    can    be    shown,    in    the 
cords  of  justiciary,  in  any  case  of 
ing-making  ;    and  no  trial  whatever  for 
sedition  alone,  excluding  always  that  se- 
dition which  amounts  to  treason,     Wbea 
to  this  I  add  the  momentous  considera- 
tion,    that  the  court    of  justiciary,  in 
which  this  legislative  pdwer   is  said  to 
rest,  is  a  court  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  but  that  it  is  at  once  original  ai^ 
flnal,   I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  sive  my 
assent  to  the  doctrine  contended  for,  in 
support  of  these  judgments  being  justi- 
fied on  the  footing  of  the  charge  besn^ 
fur  sedition  generally,  without  admitting 
that  there  exists  in  this  country^  which 
boasts  of  its  freedom  and  its  laws,  a  sys- 
tem of  judicial  tyranny,  as  dangerous  as 
any    that   ever    was    contended   for  m 
the  arbitrary  reigns  of  the  race  of  Stmrt. 
Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  I  feel  myself  enti- 
tled to  conclude,  that    the  legality  of 
these  judgments  is  most  questionable,  be- 
cause the  crime  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment is  merely  leasing-making ;  becanse 
the  statute  of  1703,  limits  the  punishment 
of  that  crime  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
banishment,  by  which  word  banisbmeot, 
is  meant  simple  expatriation,  unaccom- 
panied   with    the    aggravating    circum- 
stances which  attend  transportation,  be- 
cause the  pain  of  death  is  taken  away 
by  the  statute  of  170S ;  and  yet  by  tbie 
sentences,   death  is  to  be   inflictei  in 
case  of  return :  and,  lastly,  because  there 
is  no  common-law  crime  ot  sedition,  taken 
by  itself  separately  and  distinctly,  nor 
any  instanqe  whatever  of  the  punishment 
of  transportation  for  that  crime  to  be 
found  in  the  criminal  records  of  the  court 
of  justiciary.     From  all  which  I  drsw 
this  unanswerable  conclusion,  that  what 
should  lead  to  the  reversal  of  the 


proved,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  BritfLin,  in  assimilating  the  treason 
laws  i}£  England  and  Scotland.  By  the  tlb 
of  Anne,  c.  21,  sect.  7,  il  is  particularly  pro- 
vided, that  thef\  in  landed  men  and  other 
crimes,  which  were  treason  by  the  law  of 
Scotland,  should  thereafter  be  considered  as 
capital  offences ;  so  that  the  statute  even  ei- 
ceeds  my  position,  by  not  leaving  it  to  the 
common  law  to  punish  tliose  offences  as  W« 
in  9C* 
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tence  in  a  court  of  lav,  upon  the  ground 
t»f  legal  error,'  should  determine  this 
House  to  address  the  throne  for  mercy, 
as  the  only  meiEms  left  to  attain  the  ends 
of  justice.  I  am  perfectly  sensible,  Sir, 
of  the  unavoidable  length  of  the  subject 
'which  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
bring  forward.  But  the  importance  of 
the  pase  to  the  public,  and  the  necessity 
I  feel,  on  my  own  account,  to  make  out 
every  point,  in  a  question  which  brings 
before  you  the  conduct  of  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  in  matter  of  law  or 
discretion,  make  me  hope  that  you,  Sir, 
and  the  House,  will  continue  to  me,  that 
favourable  attention  which  you  have  hi- 
therto shown,  especially  as  I  can  promise 
that  the  topics  which  1  am  now  about  to 
agitate,  are  of  a  more  interesting  nature 
than  that  long  legal  discussion  which  I 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  laying 
before  you. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  certain  speci- 
alities in  the  case  of  Mr.  Muir,  which  do 
not  constitute  legal  error,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  this  country,  would 
Induce  a  court  of  justice  to  grant  a  new 
trial,  and  should  therefore    induce  this 
House  to  adopt  the  motions  with  which 
I  shidl  conclude.    According  to  the  prac« 
tice  of  Scotland,  if  a  party  is  once  con- 
demned, however  evident  it  may  be  that 
he  has  not  been  properly  tried,  he*has  no 
remedy,  but  must  resort  to  the  mercy  of 
the  crown,  or  the  interposition  of  parlia- 
ment.    In  the  case  of  Mr.  Muir  there 
has  been  a  mis-trial.    First,  because  evi- 
dence was  admitted  against  him,  which 
ought  not,  according   to  law,   to  have 
been  admitted.    Secondly,  because  per* 
sons  were  permitted  to  pass  upon  the 
jury,  to  whom  there  was  a  legal  ground 
of  objection.    Lastly,  because  a  witness, 
who  was  called  in  his  defence,  was  com- 
mitted for  prevarication,  prevented  from 
being  exammed,  and  his  testimony  with- 
held from  the  consideration  of  the  jury, 
notwithstanding  the  interposition  and  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Muir  to  have  him  exa- 
mined.   It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  the  first  of  these  objections  intel- 
ligible, that  I  should  explain  to  the  House 
iei  circumstance  of  a  peculiar  nature  in 
the  criminal  law  of  Scotland.     By  that 
law,  under  an  act  of  the  twelflh  parlia- 
ment of  James  sixth  of  Scotland,  and 
first  of  England,  cap.  151,  it  is  ordained, 
"  that  in  time  coming,  all  criminal  libels 
shall  contain,  that  the  persons  complained 
df  ase  art  and  part  of  the  crimes  ln)elled> 


which  shall  be  relevant  to  accuse  them 
thereof,  so  that  no  objection  or  excep- 
tion take  away  that  part  of  the  libel  in 
time  coming.'*  By  art  is  meant,  that  the 
crime  was  committed  by  his  contrivance ; 
by  part,  that  he  was  a  participator  in  it. 
In  one  word,  it  is  analogous  to  the  term 
accessory  in  the  law  of  England.  From 
the  statute  just  referred  to,  the  person 
charged  as  principal  could  likewise  be 
charged,  in  the  same  indictment,  as  ac- 
cessory to  those  very  crimes  with  which 
he  was  charged  as  principal.  But  then 
it  is  clear,  that  the  charge  of  accessory 
cannot,  by  the  words  of  the  statute,  apply 
to  any  other  crime  than  the  principal 
crime  charged  or  libelled,  nor  to  any 
other  time  than  the  time  laid  in  the  in- 
dictment. 

All  that  the  statute  does,  is  to  prevent 
the  indictment  from  being  defective  in  law, 
because  it  contains  allegations  that  the 
party  charged  as  principal,  is  accessory 
to  those  very  crimes  with  which  he  is 
charged  as  principal.  Accordingly,  in 
this  indictment,  Mr.  Muir  is  indicted  as 
being  art  and  part  in  the  crimes  with 
which  he  is  charged  principally.  It  is 
material  therefore  to  see  what  the  princi- 
pal crimes  are  of  which  he  is  accused,  and 
what  the  time  is  when  he  is  said  to  have 
committed  them.  The  acts  of  criminality 
charged  are,  having  endeavoured,  by 
speeches,  to  inculcate  seditious  doctrines 
at  certain  places  specified.  Having  dis- 
tributed Mr.  Paine's  works,  certain  pas- 
sages of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  indict- 
ment of  criminal  libel.  Having  put  into 
the  hands  of  one  William  Muir,  a  work- 
called  the  Patriot,  and  having  laid  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in 
Edinburgh,  the  address  of  the  united 
Irishmen,  lliese  are  the  specific  offences 
charged,  and  the  time  of  committing  them 
is  set  forth  to  have  been  in  the  months  of 
September,  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, of  the  year  1792.  It  appears 
from  the  trial  that  Robert  Weddell,  a  wit- 
ness for  the  prosecution,  was  asked,  if  he 
remembered  Flower  on  the  French  consti- 
tution, being  mentioned  by  Mr.  Muir,  and 
what  was  said  of  it  ?  Mr.  Muir  objected 
to  this  question,  because  nothing  respect- 
ing that  book  was  charged  against  him  in 
the  indictment.  The  lord  advocate  con- 
tended that  he  was  entitled  to  support  the 
general  charge  of  sedition  in  the  minor 
proposition  of  the  indictment,  by  general 
evidence.  Mr.  Muir  said,  he  could  not 
be  permitted  to  prove  the  murder  of  Wii-. 
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liam,  under  an  accusation  of  the  murder 
of  John ;  so  the  inquiry  about  Flower's 
book  could  not  be  admitted  where  the 
cliarge  was  publishing  Paine's.  Mr. 
Creech's  account  says,  that  the  Court 
was  going  to  give  their  opinion,  when  the 
lord  advocate  said,  he  would  not  give 
them  the  trouble,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance.  The  other  accounts  of  the 
trial  say,  that  the  court  did  give  their 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  evidence  being 
admissible  under  the  general  charge  of 
art  and  part,  or  accessory ;  and  that  the 
lord  advocate  then  declined  proceeding. 
This  part  of  the  trial,  therefore,  only 
shows  the  tendency  of  the  practice  and 
opinion  of  the  court,  without  forming  a 
ground  of  objection,  the  evidence  not  be- 
ing pressed.  But  in  the  trial  by  Creech, 
it  appears,  that  the  same  principle  was  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  prosecutor,  and  ruled 
by  the  court.  Anne  Fisher,  a  menial  ser- 
vant in  Mr.  Muir's  family,  says,  "  That 
she  remembers  Mr.  Muir  spealung  of  the 
courts  in  this  country,  and  saying  a  re- 
form was  necessary  in  the  court  ofsession 
and  justiciary ;  that  there  was  much  non- 
sense in  the  lords  coming  in  parade  into 
Glasgow,  and  that  the  court  got  their 
money  for  nothing,  but  passing  sentence 
on  poor  creatures ;  that  after  a  trial  in 
Glasgow,  where  Mr.  Muir  was  advocate 
for  two  soldiers,  he  said,  he  had  told  the 
court  and  jury  what  they  might  expect." 
**  Mr.  Muir  here  objected  to  the  witness's 
observations  on  his  slandecjng  the  court, 
being  admitted  as  evidence,  on  the  same 
grounds  as  before,  as  such  a  charge  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  indictment.*' 

**  Lord  Advocate.  The  question  is 
simply  this ; .  has  the  panel  done  any 
thing  feloniously  or  seditiously  against  the 
Iring  or  constitutional  government  of  the 
country?  and  to  establish  this  I  may 
draw  my  evidence  from  every  quarter,  and 
&om  every  subject,  not  merely  from  peo- 
ple in  the  streets,  but  from  his  domestics ; 
nor  am  I  obliged  in  the  indictment  to  go 
into  a  full  condescendence  of  facts ;  other- 
wise I  might  have  made  it  large  enough 
to  have  encircled  the  room.'' 

'<  Mr.  Muir. — I  mean  only  to  state  a 
broad  fact,  which  is,  that  ail  criminal  in- 
dictments should  be  particular,  and  the 
&cts  specially  condescended  upon ;  that 
if  I  am  accused  of  murdering  John,  I 
may  not  be  charged  with  murdering 
Barnes ;  so  for  the  same  reason,  if  I  am 
accused  of  sedition,  the  facts  intended  to 
prove  that,  must  be  fully  stated.*' 


"  Hie  coiirt  irere  of  ofumoii,  Uiatthe 

general  terms  of  the  indirtment  were  sof- 
cient  to  warrant  the  questions  rdaliDg 
to  the  courts,  which  were  anert  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country ;  tnat  the  $(»• 
tute,  6th  Jac.  1st.  allowraoth^  fktsto 
be  adduced  to  establish  the  general  erioe 
charged,  and  therefore  repelled  the  ob- 
jection." 

By  this  decision,  matter  was  permiued 
to  go  to  the  consideration  of  the  juir, 
which  upoB  every  principle  of  law  oi^t 
to  have  oeen  withheld  n-om  them.   And 
here  again,  sir,  I  call  to  my  aid,  the  sup* 
porter  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and 
the  apologist  of  all  the  judicial  tynBajd 
the  reign  of  Charles  2d.     Sir  George  Ms- 
kenzie,  in  his  Criminal  Law,  title  "  Art  and 
Part,"  lays  it  down,  that  the  crime  wiucb 
is  laid  as  the  principal  crime  is  that  alooe, 
to  which  the  evidence,  under  the  chai]^ 
of  accessory,    can  apply.      But,  sir,  it 
seems,  as  it  were,  an  insult  upon  comman 
sense,  to  have  recourse  to  legal  authocftj 
to  inforce  this  argument,'  because  it  is 
founded  in  the  invariable  and  immuittk 
rules  of  justice,  which  must  equally  per- 
vade the  laws  of  all  civilized  countries;  no- 
less  we  are  to  learn  now,  for  the  first  tiooe, 
that  the  very  first,  and  most  obvioos  prin- 
ciples of  criminal  jurisprudence  are  no 
longer  to  form  a  part  of  the  system  of  oar 
penal  laws.    I  assert  that  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  the  law  of  England,  re- 
auires,  that  a  person  accused  should  have 
\ie  crime  specially  set  forth,  and  thetitae 
and  place  of  commitnient  assigned.  The 
law  of  England  has  been  in  this  respect 
subject  to  some  ridicule,  because,  though 
a  day  must  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  that 
day  need  not  be  adhered  to  in  proof.  1| 
is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  thoy 
the  day  laid  may  be  departed  from,  ^tm^ 
particular  day  must  be  F^^»*?T 
precision  is  required.    The  law  of  Scot- 
land may  admit  of  still  greater  latitude  n 
to  time,  but  even  the  law  of  that  country 
does  require,   that  some  particular  tJfl« 
should  be  specified.     In  the  indictoent 
against  Mr.  Muir,  the  crimes  are  p^' 
larised,  the  place  of  committing  them  « 
set  forth ;  and  it  is  laid,  that  they  were 
committed  *  some  time   within  the  four 
months  of  September,  October,  Nojre^- 
bef,  and  December,  of  the  year  l/J^* 
The  accused  then  comes  to  defend 
self  against  the  charge  of  having 
the    specified    crimes,   at  the  V^^ 
places,   and   within   the  «P^^®**f^ 
when  be  finds  two  words^  art  and  p*^ 
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introduced  into  the  indictment,  under 
which  tiie  court  think  i^  lawful  to  per- 
mit evidence  to  be  given  of  any  act  he 
may  have  done,  or  any  words  he  may 
have  used,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  in 
moments  of  domestic  privacy  and  inad- 
vertence, to  be  proved  by  a  menial  servant 
who  may  have  listened  at  the  door,  or 
been  attendinf^  the  family  in  the  season  of 
careless  conviviality.  Is  it  possible  that 
a  doctrine  so  subversive  of  justice,  tend- 
ing so  directly  to  mislead  the  accused 
in  his  defence,  and  to  take  him  so  per* 
fectly  unprepared,  can  be  the  law  of 
any  country  that  calls  itself  civilized? 
Or  that  an  act  which  passed  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
merely  to  entitle  the  prosecutor  to  charge 
the  principal  as  accessory,  without  ren- 
dering the  libel  void  in  law  by  a  defect  of 
form,  should  be  construed  in  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  authorize  a  spe- 
cies of  proof,  of  which  the  indictment 
gives  no  notice  ?  What  innocence  is  safe, 
what  virtue  is  secure  under  such  a  system  ? 
The  crimes  charged  are  soecific;  among 
them  there  is  not  a  hint  or  any  abuse  of 
the  courts  of  law,  yet  that  fact  is  given  in 
evidence;  a  fact  equally  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  jury  in  their  verdict,  and 
the  judges  in  their  sentence.  For  what 
breast  is  so  armed  against  prejudice,  as 
not  to  be  affected  by  an  attack  upon  what 
they  may  eonceive  to  be  their  dignity  and 
justice  ?  The  tendency  of  the  fact,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  its  bemg  no  part  of  the 
crime  charged,  is  an  additional  reason 
against  its  being  admitted  in  proof.  But 
the  fact  charged  does  not  fall  within  the 
time  laid,  it  relates  to  another  period,  and 
to  matter  (if  it  took  nlace  at  all)  quite 
distinct  from  that  whicn  is  the  subject  of 
accusation.  Sir,  if  in  this  extensive  and 
various  subject  there  did  not  exist  another 
consideration,  I  should  say,  that  this 
alone  was  sufficient  to  prevent  Mr.  Muir 
from  being  transported  to  that  loathsome 
scat  of  crime,  desolation,  and  military 
despotism. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  the  objection 
respecting  the  jury  which  was  impanelled 
to  try  Mr.  Muir.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  consume  any  part  of  the  time 
of  the  House,  by  estahusliing,  that  chal- 
lenges to  the  jury,  for  cause,  in  such  a 
crime  as  that  under  consideration,  is  com- 
petent to  the  accused  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, because  the  conduct  of  the  court 
admits  the  right  to  its  full  extent.  If  it 
were  necessary,  or  if  it  should  be  denied. 


I  am  ready  to  ar^ue  it,  and  to  establish  it 
from  acts  of  parliament,  from  precMents, 
and  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madaurin. 
now  a  lord  of  session,  by  the  tide  of  lord 
Dreghom,  a  most  enlightened  and  liberal 
reporter  of  Scots  criminal  cases.  When  the 
five  first  jurymen  were  called,  to  pass  upon 
the  trial  ot  Mr.  Muir,  it  appears,  both 
from  the  official  copy  of  the  trial,  and 
from  the  printed  trials  before  me,  that 
Mr.  Muir  objected  to  them  as  members 
of  an  association  called  the  Goldsmiths- 
Hall  association ;  and  that  the  solicitor- 
general  answered  the  objection.  From 
the  official  copy  of  the  trial  it  appears, 
that  the  objection  was  repelled.  In  the 
printed  trial  by  Creech,  tiie  lord  justice 
clerk  is  made  to  say,  **  that  it  would  eo 
to  exclude  every  man  who  had  taken  the 
oaths  to  government."  Sir,  I  have  sJf* 
ready  stated  that  one  of  the  chargea 
against  Mr.  Muir  was  the  publishing  and 
disseminating  Paine's  book.  Now,  Sir, 
one  of  the  declared  and  express  purposes 
for  which  the  society  at  Goldsmiths-Hall 
was  associated  was,  to  counteract  seditious 
doctrines.  Another  object  was,  to  check 
and  counteract  the  measures  taken  to 
bring  about  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  parliament  As  far 
as  these  objects  go,  and  as  far  as  I  have 
yet  stated  them,  there  certainly  was  no- 
thing in  the  conduct  or  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  association  of  Gold- 
smiths-Hall, which  could  have  consti- 
tuted a  valid  legal  objection  to  their  be- 
ing upon  the  jury  of  Mr.  Muir.  But  Sir, 
that  association  went  a  step  farther,  and 
upon  that  the  objection  rests.  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  offered  a  reward  to 
any  person  who  should  discover  the  cir- 
culators of  Paine*s  works,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  brought  to  justice.  So  that 
the  members  of  that  association  had  actu- 
ally decided  upon  the  guilt  of  that  parti- 
cular act  with  which  Mr.  Muir  was 
charged,  namely,  the  disseminating  and 
circulating  Paine's  works.  To  admit  such 
persons  upon  his  jury,  could  be  attended 
with  one  event  only,  his  necessary  and 
inevitable  conviction.  It  never  could  be 
imagined  that  those  who  had  offered  a 
reward  for  discovering  the  person  who 
should  circulate  that  work,  in  order  that 
he  mi^ht  be  brought  to  justice,  would  fail 
to  find  him  guilty,  when  they  should  be 
called  to  sit  in  justice  upon  him ;  for  the 
very  terms  of  their  association  decided 
upon  the  criminality  of  the  work,  by  an 
extra-judicial  decision  that  it  was  hbel- 
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Sound  of  dbjection  to  the  members  of 
e  Goldsmiths-Han  association.  Mr. 
Muir,  and  other  gentlemen  who  belonged 
to  a  society  for  parliamentary  reform, 
Went  and  signed  the  association  at  Gold* 
toiiths-Hall.  The  association  struck  his 
name  fVom  their  book,  and  in  other  re- 
spects,  expressed  an  opinion  of  the  cHmi- 
nality  of  the  objects  of  the  society  for 
parliamentary  reforin.  The  question,  Sir, 
IS  not  whether  those  objects  were  crimi- 
nal or  innocent ;  but  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  had  so  expressed 
themselves  ?  If  they  did  so  express  them- 
selves, I  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
a  principal  of  law,  or  justice,  upon  which 
it  could  be  pretended,  that  they  were  ad- 
missible as  jurymen ;  or,  being  admitted 
upon  the  jury  to  try  Mr.  Muir,  a  pretence 
for  saying  that  tic  had  a  fair  trial.  But, 
Sir,  I  do  not  rest  on  general  principles  of 
substantial  justice,  nor  on  reasons  of  ana- 
logy to  the  law  of  England;  I  say  the 
case  has  been  solemnly  and  judicially  de- 
cided in  the  law  of  Scotland.  In  the  year 
1635,  lord  Balmerino  was  indicted  for 
this  very  crime  of  leasing-making.  The 
trial,  though  a  Scots  case,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  State  trials.*  By  the  practice  of  Scot* 
land,  when  a  peer  was  to  be  tried,  his  jury 
consisted  partly  of  noblemen,  and  partly  of 
men  of  great  landed  property.  Lord  Balme- 
rino objected  to  lord  Marshall  being  one  of 
his  jur^  alleging  that  he  had  used  expressi- 
ons whidi  implied  that  he  considered  him 
(lord  Balmerino)  as  guilty.  It  was  left 
to  the  oath  of  lord  Marshall.  Lord  Mar- 
shall swore,  that  he  had  never  used  such 
expressions,  and  he  was  permitted  to  pass 
upon  the  Jury.  Lord  Balmerino  made 
the  same  objection  to  lord  Dumfries.  It 
was  put  to  lord  Dumfries*  oath.  He 
Swore  he  had  never  expressed  himself  as 
supposed.  Lord  Dumtries  was  permitted 
to  pass  upon  the  Jury.  The  objection 
was  then  made  to  lord  Blantyre.  It  is 
alleged  against  my  lord  Blantyre,  **  That 
he  cannot  be  upon  the  assize  because  he 
had  publicly  reported  to  sundry,  that  the 
panel,  in  his  judgment,  was  guilty  of  the 
aittaUf  and  cannot  be  cleared  thereof, 
which  they  refer  to  his  lordship's  oath, 
who  being  sworn,  said  he  could  not  deny 
that  he  had  spoken  such  speeches ;  where- 
upon he  was  repelled,  and  ordained  to 
stand  aside.'*  Sir,  it  is  impossible,  if  I 
had  been  to  invent  a  case  on  purpose,  that 

♦  See  Howell's  Stale  Trials,  Vol.  3.  p.  591. 
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I  could  have  thought  of  one  more  pr^ 
(A^\j  calculated  to  meet  every  fact  and 
principle  for  which  I  contend,  on  the  pre- 
sent   occasron.     The    members  of  tk 
Goldsmiths-Hall  association  had,  to  mt 
the  language  of  1635,  <' publidy  reported 
to  sundry,  that  Mr.  Muir  was  guiltjflf 
the  diHay,  and  could  not  be  dearalthm' 
of."  For  they  had  resolved  and  pablidhed, 
that  the  matter  with  which  he  was  dmpii 
was  a  crime,  and  they  had  assigned  h  a 
a  reason  for  striking  his  name  from  tlie 
association,   that  he   had  actaBllj  dooe 
those  things  which  they  had  declared  ge- 
nerally to  be  criminal.     Sir,  the  objec- 
tion is  no  {^rsonal  reflexion  on  the  mdi- 
viduals  who  composed  the  jury,  some  of 
idiom  I  know  intimately,  and  valae  (Id- 
cerely. .  A  legal  objection  never  can  be  a 
personal  reflexion  m  any  (air  or  candid 
view  of  it.    I  insist  then,  Sir,  Chat,  botft 
upon  principle  and  precedent,  theobjec* 
tion  taken  by  Mr.  Muir  to  the  first  fi« 
jurytnen,  ought  to  have  been  admitted, 
and,  that  not  having  been  admitted,  be 
was  not  tried  pursuant  to  the  rules  o^ 
law.     If  the  case  had  happened  in  ^ 
country,   he   would,  upon  this  gnmi 
ftlone^  have  been  entitled  to  a  new  trial; 
or  in  those  cases,  where  the  fonnpre* 
vents  a  new  trial  from  taking  place,  tlie 
execution  of  the  sentence  would  hare 
been  suspended,  till  the  legalitj  cf  ^^ 
admission  had  been  discussed  bjalltbe 
judges    of  England.    In   Scotland  the 
usage  does  not  admit  of  any  such  p 
ceeding,  or  any  such  relief;  so  that  the 
only  means  by  which  this  mis-trial  cin 
now  be  remedied,  is  by  the  mereiful  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  a  • 
leviating  or  pardoning  the  Sentence  which 
has  been  pronounced.  '  .. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  mean  to  m 
the  attention  of-the  House,  is  but  a  wort; 
it  relates  to  the  evidence  of  a  persona? 
the  name  of  William  Muir,  ^^  ^ 
called  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecuuoo. 
He  refused  from  a  conscientioua  of  ^^' 
gious  scruple  to  take  the  oath,  op 
which  he  was  committed  to  pn^^  ^^ 
informed  by  the  court,  as  well  iij>y  ^"^ 
learned  lord  opposite  to  me,  thathemusi 
remain  there  for  life,  for  that  they  wew 
of  no  law  by  which  he  could  be  libera^' 
Sir,  an  opinion  so  preposterous  '".'vj 
and  ^0  contrary  to  aU  sound,  lega^'  "^ 
constitutional  doctrine,  ought  to 
stated,  were  it  only  that  it  migh  J^ 
reprobated,  flut  I  state  it,  because 
conceive  it  likely  to  have  operated, 
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on]y  upon  that  witoess,  who  was  after** 
wards  persuaded  %o  give  up  his  scruples, 
and  take  the  oath,  but  because  other  wit- 
nesses might  be  intimidated,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
circumstance  tending  to  produce  an  un- 
fair trial.— The  next  subject  of  considera- 
tion is,  the  conduct  of  the  court,  with 
respect  to  the  evidence  of  John  Russel, 
who  was  called  as  a  witness  by  Mr.  Muir^ 
in  his  defence.    By  the  law  and  practice 
of  Scotland,  every  witness,  before  he  is 
examined  upon  the  principal  matter,  is 
asked  certain  preliminary  questions,  to 
ascertain  the  credit'  that  is  due  to  his 
testimony.      One  of  those  Questions  is 
meant  to  discover,  whether  he  nas  received 
partial  counsel  or  advice,  as  to  the  evi- 
dence he  is  to  rive.    I  agree  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary,  that  Ae  witness  should  answer 
the  initial  questions  before  he  is  permitted 
to  be  examined;   that  is  to  say,  if  he 
were,  contumaciously,  to  refuse  to  an- 
swer, his  testimony  could  not  be  received, 
because  he  had  resisted  what  the  Is^w  re- 
Guires.    Were  the  present  case  of  tliis 
aescription,  I  should  have  nothing  to  offer 
to  the  House  upon  the  testimony  of  John 
Russel.    The  case  upon  which  I  have  to 
observe  is  of  9  very  different  sort.    The 
office  copy  of  the  trial,  states,  <<  It  being 
observed  by  the  court  that  this    witness 
(John  Russel)  had  been  guilty  of  conceal- 
ing the  truth,  therefore  tne  justice  clerk, 
and  lords  commissioners  of  justiciary  or* 
dain  him  to  be  carried  to  prison  for  conceal- 
ing the  truth,  there  to  remain  for  three 
weeks."  The  printed  trial  by  Creech,  states 
that  <<  John  Russe^  merchant,   on  being 
asked  the  usual  question,  if  any  body  had 
instructed  him  what  to  say  i   replied!,  that 
he    had  received  genertu  instructions  to 
tell  the  truth. — Being  asked,   where  or 
from  whom  ?  said  he  could  not  recollect— 
Having    produced    his    citation,   it  was 
found  to  be  dated  but  four  days  before ; 
and  as  this   conversation  had    happened 
since  that  time,  he  was  told,  that  he  must 
certainly  be  able  to  recollect  some  of  the 
particulars ;   but  on  his  still  persisting  to 
say  he    could    mention  nobody's  name 
who  had  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  the 
lord  advocate  moved,  that  he  should  with- 
draw, and  observed^  that  as  there  appear- 
ed evident  signs  of  a  desire  to  conceal  the 
truth  in  this  man,  he  hoped  their  lord- 
ships would  punish  him  by  ordering  him 
to  be  conunitted  iq  prison,    Mr.  Muir 
was  going  to  say  sometliio^  in  behalf  of 
the  man;  when  the  lord  justice  clerk  stppt 


him  by  tellinj;  him  he  had  nothing  to  s^j 
in  that  question ;  and  the  court  then  or- 
dainecl  John  Russel  to  be  committed  to 
prison,  there  to  remain  for  three  weeks, 
for  concealing  the  truth  upon  oath.'* 
from  both  these  accounts,  it  appears  that 
the  witness  was  not  rejected  for  contu* 
macy,  but  that  he  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing concealed  the  truth,  in  his  manner  of 
answering  to  the  preliminary  questions^ 
The  prevarication,  not  the  contumacy  of 
the  witness,  was  the  reason  for  not  exa- 
mining him,  and  for  committing  him  to 
prison. 

Upon  this  state  of  the  case  (in  which 
the  records  confirms  the  account  contained 
in  the  printed  trial)  it  is  clear  upon  every 
principle  of  justice,  and  upon  every  tedih 
nioU  rule  of  Scots  law,  that  the  defen- 
dant was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Russela 
testimony;  an4,  therefore,  refusing  to  hear 
his  testimony  constitutes  a  mis-trial,  in  sq 
far  as  his  evidence  migh^  have  materially 
affected  the  verdict  of  the  ju^y  and  tbie 
judgment  of  the  court ;  and  here  again  % 
must  have  recourse  to  the  minister  of 
Laudcrdale*s  oppression,  to  support  and 
enforce  my  argument.  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie lays  down  the  distinction  between 
competency  and  credibility  in  clear  and 
perspicuous  terms,  as  a  distinction  well 
known  and  recognized  in  the  criminal  jiiw 
risprudence  of  Gotland;  and  inde^  it  is 
impossible  that  the  distinction  should  not 
exist,  whenever  la\^  exists,  for  itj  is  a  dis* 
tinction  essential  ^o  substantial  justice.  Ia 
the  255th  page  of  his  Criminal  LaW|  that 
author  fays,  th^e  is  o.ne  set  of  objections 
which  go  to  the  persons  ojf  witnesses,  and 
another  set  of  objections  which  go  to  what 
they  say ;  that  i^  m  o^r  words,  ther^i 
are  objections  to  th^  competency,  or  ta 
their  b^ng  admit^d  at  all^  apd  there  are 
objections  to  th«ir  credit*  or  to  the  effect 
which  should  be  given  to  their  testimony. 
Now,  Sir,  I  maintain  that  the  objection  to 
the  testimony  of  John  Russel  went  to  hi/s 
credit,  and  not  tp  his  competency.  Had 
he  refused  to  speak  at  aU*  he  might  have 
been  rejected  for  the  contumacy  of  that 
refusal:  but  by  the  very  statement  of  the 
ground  of  his  coipmitment,  it  appears  that . 
this  was  not  the  case;  for  he  w;as  com- 
mitted for  concealing  the  truth,  as  appears 
by  the  ^ntry  in  the  office  copy  of  the  ju^- 
ment.  If  I  were  inclined  tp  argUf^  the 
question  upon  the  strict  words  of  tne  entry 
on  record,  there  is  not,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  the  shadow  of  an  answer  to  hp  given 
to  ^he  objection)  of  rejecting  i\n»  witness ; 
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for  concealment  of  the  truth  is  matter  that 
goes  merely  to  the  credit  of  the  witness. 
%ut  I  admit  (althoi^h  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  record  itseff)  that  the  conceal- 
ment or  prevarication  took  place  in  the 
initial  question;  and  cannot  he  applied  to 
the  principal  matter.  But  I  deny  that 
this  makes  any  difference  as  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  case.  At  whatever  stage  of 
the  examination  it  took  place,  if  it  was  a 
concealment  of  the  truth,  or  prevarication 
even  amounting  to  perjury  itself;  I  insist 
upon  it,  that  it  is  a  question  of  credibility 
and  not  competency.  Sir,  I  see  over 
against  me,  learned  gentlemen,  who  fre* 
qaently  act  in  the  character  of  supreme 
judges.  I  ask  those  gentlemen  then,  whe» 
ther  in  dispensing  justice  they  do  not  con- 
sider creaibility,  as  a  question  of  fact ; 
whether  when  tfae^  assume  to  themselves 
the  right  of  deciding  as  to  the  compe- 
tency of  a  witness,  they  do  not  with  the 
utmost  caution,  leave  the  credit  due  to 
the  testimony  given  by  a  witness  to  be 
decided  on  by  the  jury  as  matter  of 
fact;  and  whether  they  durst  venture  to 
dismiss  a  witness  without  examination, 
because  he  had  delivered  his  testimony  in 
a  prevaricating  manner,  or  even  in  a  man- 
ner which  might  require  his  being  com- 
mitted for  perjury,  provided  there  was  no 
objection  to  his  competency  ?  Sir,  I  know 
that  no  person  entrusted  with  judicial  au- 
thority m  a  court  regulated  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  law,  will  venture  to 
'  accept  my  challenge,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  same  rule  is  equally  well  estab- 
lished, and  ought  to  be  equally  well  ob- 
served in  ScoUand. 

I  would  ask  the  same  gentlemen,  or  any 
others,  not  only  capable  of  making  a  legal 
distinction,  but  capable  of  drawing  those 
conclusions  which  are  the  result  of  plain 
common  sense,  whether  prevarication,  or 
that  conduct  upon  the  part  of  a  witness, 
which  leaves  the  trutn  or  fidsehood  of 
what  he  says,  as  a  matter  to  be  weighed 
and  considered,  is  not  uniformly  and  in- 
variably a  question  of  credibility,  and 
consequently  a  question  of  fact  for  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  jury,  and  not  matter  of 
law  for  the  court  ?  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  as  the  testimony  was  withheld  from 
the  jury,  by  the  authority  of  the  court, 
Mr.  Muir  so  far  forth  has  not  been  tried. 
The  rejected  witness  might  have  ffiven 
important  testimony  for  the  defendant; 
he  mi^t  have  been  believed  by  tfie  jury, 
and  his  testunony  might  have  altered  their 
^rdict.    It  might  too  have  had  an  in- 


inence  on  the  severity  of  the  senteace' 
but  into  that  I  do  not  now  enter.  I  reft 
the  case  upon  this,  that  prevarication  gtK> 
merely  to  the  credit  of  die  witness  si. 
does  not  aSEect  his  competency,  a  stra^ 
hold  from  which  no  ingenuity  nor  tsSiem 
can  move  me.  This  witness  having  bees 
committed  before  his  evidence  was  heirt! 
the  defendant  was  mis-tried;  and  dier; 
beine  no  remedy  for  such  a  mis-trial,  h 
the  Taw  of  Scotland,  I  am  upon  that  m- 
sideration  alone  entitled  in  this  place  t9 
call  upon  the  justice  of  the  crown,  throogt 
the  medium  of  the  address  of  the  repr^ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  to  avert  thatp 
nishment,  which,  I  have  a  right  to  sit, 
might  never  have  been  inflictea,  if  the  te* 
timony  of  Russel  had  been  given  and  con- 
sidered by  the  jury. 

Sir,  the  conduct  of  the  court,  in  reject- 
ing the  witness  under  the  circumstjoces 
stated,  and  the  principles  upon  whicb  r 
is  justified,  lead  to  nothing  short  of  depm- 
ing  the  subject  of  his  trial  by  jury.  For 
if  the  court  can  by  its  unquestionable  tn- 
thori^  withdraw  from  the  jury  the  power 
of  judging  of  the  credit  due  to  the  witnes 
in  the  finest  extent,  it  can  shut  out  te 
the  trying  tribunal,  that  for  which  it  is 
alone  instituted,  namely,  deciding  upon 
the  guilt  or  innoc^ice  of  the  accsscd,  ac- 
cording to  legal  and  adaussibleeTideDce. 

I  have  now  shown,  Sir,  that  there  ns 
such  error  in  law,  as  might  hare  led  to  s 
reversal  of  the  judgment;  and  socbre 
jection  and  admission  of  evidence  as  sbotiM 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  anew  tnaf.  w 

§oing  through  those  two  moat  importanj 
ivisions  of  the  subject,  I  hare  done  aw 
in  my  power  to  preserve  that  «^"!^v^ 
I  may  use  the  expression,  ^i^^ 
temper  of  mind,  which  such  a  subject  b 
the  present,  m  afl  the  views  o^'^^!z 
I  have  made  no  allusion  to  the  cbaracre' 
of  judges,  whose  individual  dianrtersaflfl 
legal  mformation  I  know  to  be  wo^ 
spectable.  I  trust  that  I  hare  not  »w»J 
any  tendency  to  personal  ""^^/gn. 
the  judgments,  in  the  opoiofiyio>^ 
tertain  of  them,  do  not  ^K^{i^^e 
mium.  I  consider  myself,  in  '"v^^ 
offered  to  you,  to  be  as  ^^f^jT^ 
from  any  offensive  pe"0™-7^  JJi 
the  court  of  justiciary!  as  if  *  »"  -  j^^ 
arguing,  professionally,  in  «Jf "f .  :^^. 
upon  a  writ  of  errpr,  to  ^J^,:, 
meat,  or  in  8«PP0rt  ofaruleto^  ^^ 

new  trial.  In  the  P«rt  ©L  mf^  to 
which  remains,  il  shall,  rtdl,  ^.J^T^s- 
preserve  the  same  temperate '*»^'^ 
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cuAaioii ;  but  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  it 
EX&Ay  be  more  difficult  to  execute  my  in^ 
tention  with  success.  Sir,  there  is  some* 
tiling  in  the  nature  of  the  puuishment 
imposed  upon  these  unfortunate  persons, 
by  this  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
sentence,  which  does  so  agitate  the  feel- 
ings, and  affect  the  heart,  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  open,  or,  in  what  manner,  to 
Ymfold  the  question  of  discretion;  but  I 
must  now  proceed  to  it,  and  1  hope  I 
shall  accomplish  the  discussion  in  such  a 
temper,  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  de- 
corum which  is  due  to  a  court  of  justice, 
or  the  gravity  which  belongs  to  the 
subject. 

Sir,  it  has  been  repeatedly  said  in  this 
House,  espeeially  by  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Pitt)  high  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice,  that  the  discretion  which  dictated 
these  punishments  was  a  sound  discretion. 
1  am  ready  to  admit,  that  there  is  no 
question  in  the  whole  circle  of  judicial 
consideration,  in  which  there  is  more  dif- 
ficulty than  that  of  determining  the  just 
measure  of  discretion,  in  affixing  a  punish- 
ment, where  the  law  has  left  the  degree 
and  measure  of  it  in  the  power  of  the 
court.    The  law  undoubtedly  holds  out 
principles  for  legal  discretion,  but  it  is  so , 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  discover  a  just 
guide  for  its  direction,  that  I  have  oflen 
been  tempted  to  think,  that  as  it  was  one 
of  the  most  delicate  branches  of  jurisdic- 
tion, both  to  the  feelings  of  the  judge  and 
the  interest  of  the  public,  so  it  would  be 
desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  relieve  the 
judges  from  that  duty.     In  most  cases  of 
discretionary  punishment,  a  different  con- 
clusion will  be  formed  of  its  mildness  or 
severity^  according  to  the  different  frame 
and  structure  of  the  characters  and  tem- 
pers of  those  who  contemplate  it.     Their 
opinion  about  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
their  apprehension  of  danger,  or  confi- 
dence in  the  security  and  permanency  of 
the  existing  system  of  things,  will  produce 
various  conclusions,  as  to  the  proper  de- 
gree of  punishment  for  a  state  offence. 
Those  who  are  apprehensive  and  alarmed, 
will  think  one  measure  of  punishment  no 
more  than  due;  when  he  who  feels  little 
or  no  alarm,  will  consider  a  much  less  de- 
gree of  severity  to  be  excessive  and  un- 
just.   To  find,  a  criterion  or  guide  is  a 
consideration  in   ordinary    cases   to    be 
looked  for  in  vain ;  on  the  present  ooeaiion 
I  trust,  I  shall  shew,  to  the  satis&ction  of 
the  House,  that  wehdve  obtained  this  grand 
imdefatuirii  and  that  there  was  no  dif- 
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fieulty  arising  froisalhe  want  of  a  justicnte- 
rion  toregulate  the  exercise  of  the  diacretton 
of  the  court  of  justiciary.  To  judge  whether 
•the  discretion  exercised  was  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  then  to  oompase 
k  with  the  precipe  extent  of«everity  eon- 
tained  in  the  punishment.    The  ofieuoe 
of  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer  ia  a  misd«« 
meaner,  and  nothing  more«    Sudb  as  b 
this  country  would  l»ve  received  the  pu- 
nishmeat  of  fine  and  jroprisonBaent.  •  .The 
pillory,  undoubtedly,  is  likewise  a  compe- 
tent sentence  in  cases  of  misdemeBDo^ ; 
bat  of  late  years  it  has  seldom  been  pro- 
nouncedf  and,  I  believe,  it  has  not  been 
recently  executed  in  the  instances,  in  whioh 
it  has  been  pronounced.    The  offence  ef 
Mr.  Muir  consists,  among  other  things, 
in  publishing  the  waitings  of  Mr.  Paine. 
Mr.  Paine  has  been  convicted  aa  the  au- 
thor of  that  which  Mr.  Muir  ctrcnlated. 
Were  Paine  to  return  to  this  country,  and 
the  court  of  King^bench  h|id  to  infiict  the 
punishment  for  the  oifence  of  which  he 
18  fi>und  guilty  (namely,  the  being  the 
author  or  publisher  of  those  books)   by 
the  law  of  England,  the  sentence  must 
be  restricted  to  fine  and  imprisoweneut, 
andif  pillory  were  to  be  added  by  the 
court,  1  am  entitled  to  say  (accordmg  to 
the  recent  practice)  that  the  advisers  of 
his  majesty  would  take  care  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  sentence, 
by  pardoning  it,  or  paasiag  it  by.    The 
other  parts  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Muir 
are  of  the  same  nature,  aamely,  publishing 
libels;  and  they  agree  with  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Palmer  in  one  respect,  his 
sole    offence  being  the  distribution  and 
circulation  of  a  paper  charged  as  seditious. 
Instead  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  which 
could  have  been  the  only  ;^iidgment  .pro- 
nounced on  such  offences^  in  England; 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  ihese  two  per- 
sons   is    transportation;     a   punishment 
adapted  and  appropnated  only  to  felons 
and  capital  OTOnders.     A  transportation 
too  the  moat  aggravated  in  its  mode  and 
circumstances,  that  is  to  he  found  in  the 
history  of  the  penal  laws  of  this,  or  per- 
haps of  any  country.    Not  like  that  trans  • 
portation  which  took  4>lace  before  our 
separation  firom  America,  when  there  was 
a  short  and  easy  voyage  to  the  place  of 
destination;  a  cultivated  and  inhabited 
country,  a  freeand  civilised  people^apeak- 
ing  our  own  language,  following  pursuits 
flimilar  to  ours,  tmd  whdre  servitude  might 
beallevjatedhy  tlieexample  of  npi^bours^ 
[SF] 
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and  that  tendernesf  and  lenity  which  are 
the  invariable  concomitants  of  civilizatioDy 
freedom,  knowledge,  and  morality. 

Far  different  is  the  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay.  The  voyage  is  long  and 
tedious,  and  so  inconvenient  and  distress- 
ing, independent  of  the  transportation,  as 
to  be  a  much  more  severe  and  dreadful 
punishment,  than  anv  which  the  laws  of 
Eiiffland  would  permit  to  be  inflicted  for 
8U(%  a  crime!  Look,  Sir,  into  the  report 
upoa  yout  table,  describing  the  severi- 
ties, ^e  hardship,  and  aunost  certain 
Aeath  attending  that  voyage,  and  you  will 
then  be  i^le  to  judee  how  far  I  am  guilty 
of  exaggeration.  When  they  have  arrived 
•t  the  place  of  destination,  the  contrast 
'with  tlie  comparative  happiness  of  an 
American  transportation  ana  servitude,  is 
equally  striking.  In  New  Holland  Uiere 
is  an  mhospitable  soil,  so  barren  that  no 
industry  can  render  it  productive ;  where 
the  means  of  subsistence,  depending  upon 
the  supplies  from  hence,  are,  freouently,^ 
so  scanty  as  to  threaten  the  whole  esta- 
blishment with  famine,  against  which  the 
utmost  industry  of  the  executive  goyem- 
ment  at  home  cannot  guard.  Tnere  b 
without,  a  barbarous  and  hostile  people, 
of  savage  manners  and  unknown  langua^ 
Within,  instead  of  masters  whose  mild 
treatment  might  alleviate  the  suffisrings  of 
those  under  tlieir  power,  the  governors 
are  armed  with  all  tne  severity  of  military 
despotism.  Instead  of  companions,  whose 
society  mi^ht  soften  the  afflictions  of  sla- 
very and  disgrace,  they  are  surrounded  by 
the  outcasts  of  every  gaol  in  En^luid,  ig- 
norant in  mind,  abandoned  in  Uieir  morals, 
and  devoid  of  every  quality  that  belongs 
t^  civilized  man.  Yet  this.  Sir,  is  the  si- 
tuation to  which  we  are  to  permit  men  to 
bo  sent  for  a  residence,  in  one  case,  of 
seven,  in  another  fourteen  years,  more 
than  the  computed  duration  of  human  life 
in  any  sitimtion,  and  at  any  period  of  it ; 
men  whose  education  and  habits  have  been 
such  as  to  entitie  them  to  be  admitted  to 
the  most  respectable  and  most  learned 
professions  that  exist  amonsst  us !  An 
eloquent  and  philosof^iod  historian  re- 
markjB  upon  the  manners  and  government 
of  the  Romans,  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
emptors,  thai  there  were  two  circum- 
stances which  rendered  despotism  pecu- 
liariy  dreadful  %o  that*  people.-  Compar- 
ing them  with  the  absolute  govemments 
of  the  East,  he  says,  in  these  last,  (he 
language  afforded  no  otiier  word  for  go* 
^nimentybutdespotism :  and  the  subjecC| 


considering  that  he  held  his  life  at  tke 
will  of  the  prince,  looked  upon  the  loa 
of  it  by  the  order  of  the  prince,  only  as  a 
additional  means  used  by  Provideoceti 
deprive  him  of  hfa  existence.    Bat  the 
minds  of  the  Romans  under  the  empenns, 
he  says,  was  very  differently  prepared  for 
slavery.    The  education  of  Tacitut  ad 
Pliny  was  the  same  with  that  of  Cato  nd 
Cicero ;  from  the  study  of  the  Gredao 
philosophy,  they  imbibed  the  highest  op- 
tions ot  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  Me 
they  were  forced  to  submit  to  all  tfie  » 
senes  of  despotic  power.     So  it  is,  Sir, 
with  this  dreadful  and  unprecedented  pu- 
nishment ;  the  minds  of  those,  who  aretk 
ordinary  objects  of  transportation  to  Bo- 
tany Bay,  are  accustomed  only  to  thei 
fetters  and  their  gaol ;  their  imagiDatioBi 
conceive,  and  their  language  expre«Gf 
nothing  but  immoridity  and  vice,  andthej 
consider  the  abridgment  of  liberty,  or  tiie 
deprivation  of  life  by  the  executioner^  u 
natural    dispensations     of    FiroTideoa^ 
which  they  have  reason  to  expect  ai  die 
consequences  of  their  crimes.    But  the 
unfortunate  persons,  who  are  the  obfecti 
of  my  address  to  you  to-day,  edocatra  is 
men  of  learning,  and  bred  up  in  the  bft* 
bits  of  virtue  and  reUgion,  hadooreaioo, 
from  any  former  precedent,  or  acbcT. 
ledged  power,  to  expect  a  fate  which  ii 
worse  than   death  itedC    Sir,  tbe  en- 
lightened historian  to  whom  I  have  refer- 
r^,  says,  there  was  another  leading^* 
ture  in  the  Roman  oppression,  which  m- 
creased  and  aggravated  its  severities.  In 
modem  Europe,  the  division  of  countne 
into  different  kingdoms  sofleos  the  seven- 
ties of  arbitrary  power.    The  example  w 
one  monarch  may  make  an  iinnresfi^'P 
upon  the  mind  of  another :  and  ii  th^^ 
not  always  the  case»  still  the  object  of  his 
severity  may  escape  from  liis  vengeance, 
and  in  another  country,  find  a  o^^' 
tune  adequate  to  his  merits,  the  freedom 
of. complaint,  and  perhaps  tbe  mms» 
revenge.    "  But  the  empire  of  the  p 
mans  filled  tiie  worid,  and  when  that  ^ 
jpire  came  to  be  governed  by«  *J^* 
man,  the  worid  became  a  secures^  drea- 
ry prison  to  his  enemies.    To  nast  w» 
fatal;  to  £y,  impossible.    Beyond  toe 
frontiers,  he  could  discover  oothi(«  o|» 
the  ocean  or  desert  land,  ioluibited  n 
hostile  baibariaos  of  rode  m*"?*.  T 
ud^nown  language,  bf  whom  heimg^^^ 
seized,  discovered,  and  brought  back  w 
an  irritated  nutfter.''    Had  these  gen^w- 
men  been  sentenccjd-to  tra0sport«t»<»i 
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nrfaen  America  was  the  place  4>f  deatba- 
tioiiy  if  they  had  fallen  under  a  master  na- 
turaJly  tyrannical^  there  might  have  been 
aome  relief  from  the  example  of  those 
around  htm ;  a  new  situation,  adequate  to 
tfaeir  merits,  might  have  opened  to  have 
relieved  them  from  their  oppression,  and  if 
the  system  of  municipal  law  wisely  check- 
ed aod  prevented  the  means  of  reyenge, 
•till  they  would  have  found  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge^  and  in  the  society  of  men 
of  letters*  a  refuge  and  solace  for  the  mi- 
-aeries  of  their  fate.    But  in  the  place  to 
which  thev  are  now  destined,  they  are  to 
be  the  subjects  of  a  military  despotism, 
from  which  they  cannot  flv,  but  to  the  un- 
fathomable ocean^  or  to  desert  land  inha- 
bited by  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  rude  man- 
ners and  unknown  language,  by  whom 
they  might  be  seized  and  restored  to  an 
irritated  master,  and  to  the  severity  of 
martial  law. 

Such,  Sir,  is  this  ag^vated  species  of 
transportation:    a  punishment  not  only 
dispropordoned  to  tne  offence,  but  harsh 
ana  unnecessary,  when  it  is  considered 
with  reference  to  the  situation  and  cha^ 
racter  of  the  persons  on  whom  it  is  pro- 
nounced.   Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those, 
who  think  that  crimes  should  be  punished 
differently  in  the  high  and  low,  or  that 
one  species  of  punishment  should  be  ap- 
propnatdl  to  one  rank  and  condition  m 
jsociety,  and  another  to  another.    But  I 
conceive  it  to  be  a  sound  and  unerring 
inaxim  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  Xo  make 
the  prevention  of  crime  the  object  and 
end  of  punishment.    In  exercising  a  dis- 
cretion  as  to  punishment,  therefore,  a 
court  is  bound  to  consider  what  will  be 
adequate  and  effectual  to  the  end  of  pre- 
vention, and  never  to  exceed  it.    In  that 
view  of  the  subject  a  sound  discretion  ne- 
cessurily  includes  the  consideration  of  the 
rank,  education,  and  condition  of  the  par- 
ty convicted.  It  is  not  a  sound  discretion 
whidi  has  recourse  in  all  cases,  without 
distinction,  to  the  utmost  grasp  of  that 
which  the  law  may  be  supposed  to  per- 
mit; for  the  mind  of  man  shudders  at  a 
disproportionate  sentence,  and  feeling  no' 
reject  for  the  administration  of  justice 
so  strained,  the  hand  of  authority  is  wea- 
kened  and  palsied  by  the  act.    These 
principles  and   that  maxim,    especially 
when  considered  with  a  reference  to  the 
extreme  han^ness  of  these  judgments, 
compared  with  those  punishments  whi/sh 
should  have  been  the  guide  to  its  discre* 
tioOf  might  have  servra  to  moderate  the 


conduct  of  the  court.  Sir,  there  were* 
guides  at  hand,  to  which  I  think  the 
judges  were  bound  to  have  had  recourse, 
as  to  sound  and  unerring  rules  of  judg-* 
ment.  In  the  first  place,  they  might  have 
looked  at  home,  and  referred  to  similar 
cases  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  times 
when  the  memory  of  the  act  of  170S,  was 
fresh  in  men's  minds,  in  cases  where  the 
crimes  punished  were  leasing-making ;  and 
of  that  aggravated  sort  which  insulted  the 
prince  upon  the  throne,  attacked  the 
succession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
with  a  foreign  enemy  at  our  door,  and  a 
rebeilioa  just  ready  to  break  out,  or  but 
recently  qaelled.  They  would  then  have 
found  that  the  only  punishments  inflicted 
were  fine  and  imprisonment. 

If  they  had  not  chosen  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  Scots  ancestors,  they  might 
have  referred  to  the  mild  but  sufficient 
laws  of  England  for  their  guide.  There  was 
every  reason  for  following  what  the  prac« 
tice  of  £nffland  pointed  out.  In  the  first 
place,  the  legislature  of  both  countries  in 
the  18th  article  of  the  union,  formalky 
stipi^ed  and  agreed,  had  expressed  a 
clear  opinion,  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  matters  of  nublic  law  and  police  put 
upon  the  same  rooting  in  both  countnes. 
Where  judicial  discretion  leaves  much  in 
the  power  of  the  judge,  nobody  can  doubt 
that  the  court  woula  have  acted  a  wise 
and  justifiable  part,  if  in  its  judicial  dis* 
cretion  it  had  leaned  to  that  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  pointed  out  as 
wise  and  politic,  for  legislative  regulation ; 
especially  when  one  branch  of  the  law, 
respecting  pul>lic  crimes,  or  affisnces 
against  the  state  or  government.  (I  mean 
the  laws  respectin^p  treason.)  had  been 
rendered  the  same  m  both  countries,  bv  a 
British  statute  extending  the  English  law 
of  treason  to  JScotland.  Sir,  there  was 
besides  this,  another  clear  and  solid  prin* 
ciple,  to  dictate  and  suggest  the  analogy 
Of  the  English  laws,  namely,  that  when 
subjects  are  bound  by  the  same  allegiance 
to  the  same  prince  and  state,  the  rmes  of 
law  which  regulate  that  allegiance,  and 
punish  breaches  ofit,  should  be  the  same. 
That  which  applies  to  the  higher,  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  lower  order  of  state 
crimes.  Scotland  is  bound  by  the  same 
moral  and  political  duties,  with  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  constitution,  and  the  weL^ 
fiire  of  society,  as  £ngland.-^There  is  no 
duty  whidi  a  person  residing  in  England 
owes  to  his  prince,  which  a  person  in 
SfioUifed  does  not  equally  owe  to  him; 
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and  he  ernes  no  other.  Th^k  ckilies  aie 
iliesanie  with  regard  to  the  legislsture 
for  we  live  under  the  Bsme  legislatiTe 
power.  Every  breach  of  duty  by  the  one 
10  equally  a  breach  of  duty  by  the  other. 
1  have  always  been  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  laws  should  be  assimilated  and 
■lade  conformable  in  the  lesser  state  of- 
iencea,  as  well  as  in  treason*  But  if  the 
tegislature  has  not  done  boj  still  it  would 
hwre  been  a  just  and  aound  guide  for  a 
judicial  discretion  to  have  referred  to  the 
puatshment  of  such  crimes  in  England ; 
as  it  is  evident  that  what  would  secure  the 
state  m  one  country,  was  likely  to  do  so 
in  the  other :  every  obligation  of  political 
ihorality  being  virtuidly  and  nmttnlly  the 
same.  With  that  index  to  point  the  way,- 
how  different  ought  the  sentences  to  have 
been  in  these  cases  1 

But  if  neither  the  example  of  Scots  ju* 
dicatures  in  former  and  similar  cases,  nor 
the  daily  practice  of  England,  were  thought 
fit  and  suitable  guides  for  the  discretion  of 
tfie  judges,  still  there  remained  another^ 
by  the  analogy  of  which  ther  might  have 
been  regulated.  Ther  might  have  had 
recourse  to  the  example  of  the  Brhish  le* 
gislatnre,  in  cases  that  were  not  supposed 
to  fall  within  the  ordinary  coarse  of  the 
oonnnon  or  statute  hiw :  they  would  there 
have  fom)d,  among  many  others,  the 
ease  of  bidiop  Atierbury.  They  would 
have  seen  that  a  horrid  conspiracy 
had  been  entered  into  against  the  reigoing 
kingy  and  that  the  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  many  solemn 
assurances,  by  him  given,  of  faith  and  al- 
legiance, had  been  deeply  eoncemed  in 
forming  and  directing  the  said  wicked 
deteA&le  conspiracy,  to  procure  a  foreign 
force  to  invade  and  depose  the  reigning 
long,  and  overturn  the  constiUitioB.  For 
that  crime,  the  act  €»f  attainder  iniicts 
upon  him  the  sentence  of  bamshmeot 
(that  18^  expabion  froas  thereahn)  and 
he  accordingly  went  to  France.  They 
might  have  compared  the  erime  of  Mr. 
Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer  with  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Rochester.  Whatever  heinous- 
ness,  alarm,  and  apprehension  may  have 
attached  to  the  former,  there  is  nothinfr 
cither  in  iu  nature,  or  in  the  character  of 
the  times,  that  raises  it  near  to  the  pitch 
of  theiatter.  Such,  Sir,  are  the  just  guides 
for  the  direction  of  the  court,  but  they 
were  aU  rejected,  and  instead  of  them,  re* 
course  was  had  to  the  law  of  Rome  under 
the  dominion  of  the  emperors,  as  a  Suit- 
jBble  and  fit  aoal9jgy  for  acritoinal  court  in 


afireecdojairj.    A  learned  jvdgfampvi^ 
judgment  says  (and  the  aothcnticily  ^ 
my  quotation  cannot  be  doubtsd,  for  the 
emtor  giyes  the  X/atin  quoCatioiia  firom  the 
Civilians  with  great  accttracy,  and  they 
could  only  flow  from  the  leained  judge 
himself)  ^  If  punishment,  adequate  to  the 
crime  of  sedition  were  to  be  Bought  for. 
it  could  not  be  foundin  our  lair ;  nov  that 
torture  is  happily  abotished.      The  sole 
object  of  punidiment  aasosi^  no  ia  only  to 
deter  others  firora  ooanaittuig  like  crimes 
in  time  coming.     In  this  view  I  ooncnr 
in  the  transportation  for  fourteen  yearsy 
which  is  a  mild  nunishment,  conamring 
the  offence,  and  the  danger  of  Hie  times ; 
by  the  Roman  law,  which  ia  held  to  be  oar 
common  law  where  there  is  no  atatvCe,  the 
punishment  was  various,  and  trasMyeetatiaa 
was  among  the  mikbal  metttiooeA  Paalns 
I,S8.Dig.dePcsmi,  writes,  Actorea  Sedr- 
tionis  &  tumultus  populo  concitate,  pro 
qoalitatedig»t«ti8,aiitiB  feacam  tolfciatar, 
ant  bestiis  objiehBitur,  snt  in  imtttimm  it' 
portanhar.     We  have  diosea  the  mildest 
of  these  prniiahoiettts."     The  coort  then 
rejected  the  judgments  of  their  ancestors 
in  1715.    The^  rejected  the  mikU  equita- 
ble, hot  efficacious  law  of  Ens^and.  They 
rejected  the  digitisations  or  the  l^isia* 
ture,  as  in  the  case  of  Atterbwy ;    and  in- 
st^  of  these  tational  and  coaatitotioaal 
guides,  suggested  and  enforced  by  bcsng 
the  laws  of  a  free  people,  and  tending  to 
unite  and  keep  in  unifonBily»  that  system 
of  obedience  due  br  two  nations,  now 
united  in  one,  bound. by  one  aliegiance, 
and  obeying  one  legislature  they  have  bd 
recourse  to  the  tyranny  of  Rone,  under 
the  cruel  and  absohite  dommion  of  Nero, 
Caligula,  aad  Domitian ;  when,  aceordiag 
to  the  sublime  hmguage  of  Gibbon,  «<  The 
empire  of  the  Romans  filled  the  world,  and 
being  governed  by  a  single  man,  the  world 
became  a  secure  but  diKary  prison  for  its 
inhabitants."  Such,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  sav 
has  been  the  mistaken  conduct  of  a  l^inso 
court  of  justice^  looking  for  guides  to  ih- 
rect  them  in  the  analogy  of  (kspotisBaadl 
tyranny,  where  no  analog;^  ought  to  be 
looked  for ;  and  disregarding  that  index 
which  must  have  shown  them  the  ri^ 
road  to  the  true  and  genuine  prindplea  of 
criminal  discretion.    Such  unprecedented 
severity,  Sir,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  avert;  it 
would  be  their  duty  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  discretion  alone ;  but  if, 
inadditimi)  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  h^ 
lity  of  the  sentencesy  and  feasoa  to  thmk 
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thaw  wis  m  ■M'tfkily  tlittve  aanfiot  be  a  dtfi 
ierence  of  dpioian  aboui  onr  dttty  and  oiur 
otmdkKftmUiia  pbce.  Sic»  I  am  al  a  loss 
to  caoneiva  what  argumcoto  can  be 
brongbt  to  mamtaia  a  condUakm  contrary 
to  that  for  which  I  eonCend^  for  such  a  con- 
cJuMon  if  as  injurioua  to  EoglaDd,  as  it  is 
disgraoefiil  to  Scotland.  How  can  this 
l>art  of  the  island  be  goveraed^if  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  it  the  punishmeai  fortbe  same 
cfince  is  so  far  to  exceed  all  neasnre  of 
severity  known  bere  ?  It  nmst  eildier  be 
adastited,  that  tbe  laws  of  fleotlaad  are 
cruel  and  tyrannical,  or  those  of  England 
weak  and  raefficadons.  Sir,  if  this  s  jrstem 
is  pmevered  in,  I  shaU  not  be  wttbo«t 
suspicion  that  it  is  iaitendedy  though  it 
dare  not  be  atowed,  ta>  iatrMkice  iSo  ri- 
^oors  of  traiMportation  for  state  nusde- 
meaaors  into  the  bnrg  of  the  eoimtry. 

Sir,  I  have  new  closed  this  graTSi  im- 
portant and  interestmg  subject.  I  have 
dhewn  the  iegali^  of  the  sentences  agunst 
]Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer  to  be  question* 
41e ;  because  the  law  does  not  autkarize 
the  punishment  of  tfonsportation  for  snch 
oiiences  as  they  are  charged  with,  in  any 
view  of  the  question,  i  lutve  shown,  that 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Muir  there  was  a  nus- 
trialyby  the  admission  of  objectionable  ju- 
aymea,  by  the  rejection  of  legal,  and  the 
admission  of  illegal  evidence.  But  even 
if  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  legality  or 
mis-trial,  still  I  have  shewn,  that  there 
lias  been  an  unsound  and  excessive  exer- 
cise of  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
court,  in  adjudging  these  unprecedented 

funishments.  Having  done  these  things, 
have  closed  my  case.  Sir,  I  should  cer- 
tain!;^ conclude  here,  were  it  not  that  I 
owe  it  to  m^sc^f,  Portly,  to  explain  the 
motives  which  have  persuaded  me  to  lay 
this  most  momentous  subject  before  jroo. 
As  a  professional  man,  I  cannot  wish  it  to 
be  supposed  that  I  have  any  over.weening 
disposition  to  bring  the  conduct  of  judges 
into  pubUc  discussion.  As  a  Scotsman, 
I  have  no  desire  to  hold  out  16  public  dis^ 
approbation  the  errors  of  that  part  of  the 
country  to  which  I  belong,  and  to  which  I 
am  most  sincerely  attached.  Sir,  I  have 
not  been  led  to  make  these  motions  from 
the  hope  of  professional  advancement. 
For  though  what  I  have  said  on  t^e  pre- 
sent occasion  does  not,  in  any  respect,  re- 
late to  the  courts  in  which  my  praedce 
lies,  yet,  what  I  do  upon  this  occasioii, 
may  be  supposed  to  imply  a  general  readi- 
ness to  question  judiciu  authority.  Sir,  I 
have  yot  been  lead  to  thia  measura  from 


ters  of  the  learned  persons  who  eosipose 
the  court  of  justiciaiy.  In  that  pasticttlar 
my  prejudices  are  all  the  other  way ;  and 
I  should  be  much  more  happy  in  an  op- 
portunity to  praise,  than  I  can  be  in  an 
obligation  to  blame.  I  cannot  be  influ- 
enced on  this  occasion  by  any  peisonal 
partiality  for  Mr.  Matr  and  Mr.  P&lmer ; 
I  have  never  seen  them ;  1  am  totidly  ub« 
acquainted  with  them.  I  have  not  been 
exciled  to  take  this  step  by  an  apprabatioa 
of  P^e's  doctrines.  My  sentiments  res- 
pecting the  works  of  that  person  have  been 
recently  andopen^dedaredin  this  House, 
and  as  a  reward  for  my  opinion,  Mr.  Paine 
has  been  pleased  to  aoMDadvert,  in  a  pub- 
lication, upoa  what  I  then  said,  and  to 
place  me,  to  my  surDrise,  in  the  company 
of  the  two  right  nan.  gentlemen  over 
against  me  (Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  I>Hodas)« 
I  have  not  been  led  to  bring  this  bosinesa 
before  you,  from  a  desire  ofptomoting  a 
reform  in  tlae  representation  of  the  people 
in  parhament.  My  opinion  in  oppositmn 
to  such  a  plan  (notwithstsndiaff  my  at- 
tachment to  the  respectable  ftiemu  around 
me  who  support  it )  has  been  imiformly  the 
same«  It  has  been  recently,  publicly  and 
solemnly  declared  by  me  in  this  House  to 
rest  in  a  finn  persuasion  of  the  danger  and 
inefficacy  of  such  a  measure.  It  was  de- 
clared by  me  tube  influenced  by  the  sup« 
posed  spirit  of  the  times,  or  by  acciden- 
tal circumstances;  and  I  can  venture  to 
say,  that  as  my  opinion  has  been  maturely 
formed,  so  it  will  not  be  readily  or  rashly 
altered.  I  have  been  induced  to  bring 
forward  these  questions,  from  a  firm  and 
decided  conviction  that  the  only  means  of 
preserving  good  order,  and  a  due  respect' 
and  obedience  to  government  is,  to  take 
care  that  the  law  is  dispensed  in  a  spirit 
purely  judicial;  that  the  judgments  of 
courts  of  justice  proceed  on  legal  autho* 
rity,  admissible  evidence,  and  sound  dis- 
cretion; and  that  undue  stretches  of  law, 
lame  or  defective  probations  do  not  lead 
to  excessive  and  unprecedented  punish- 
ments. 

Sir,  Ihave  been  impelled  to  the  u^itation 
of  this  subject  by  the  natural  feelings  of 
humanity  and  compassion,  and  that  I  may 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  ward  ofl'thepublic 
disgrace  which  invariably  accompanies  in- 
dividual oppression.  I  have  been  impelled 
to  it,  in  order  to  prevent  that  greatest  evi> 
that  can  befall  the  community— the  per- 
version of  criminal  jorisprudenoe  in  state 
crimeB.     An  evil,  which  the  history  of 
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evjsry  country,  and  every  age,  and  above 
all,  the  history  of  this  idand,  might  have 
taught  U8  to  avoid,  as  big  with  mischief. 
Widiout  having  recourse  to  ancient  times, 
and  other  nations,  from  our  own  history 
we  may  learn  this  important  and  impres* 
sive  le8S<m,  that  judicial  severity  and  public 
discontent  have  never  failed  to  accompany 
each  other.  Whether  filiilosophers  will 
consider  tliem  as  cause  and  e&ct,  I  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire ;  that  thqr  have  been 
uniformly  co-existent  is  enough  to  rouse 
a  man  of  common  observation  to  try  to 
check  the  one,  from  an  honest  apprehen- 
sion of  the  other.  I  have  been  mduoed  to 
bring  these  judgments  under  your  view, 
because  I  am  attached  to  the  constitution 
of  England,  as  by  hiw  established.  Be- 
cause I  think  the  blessings  we  enjpv  under 
it,  are  put  in  serious  haurd  by  the  judi- 
cid  power  pressing  its  authority  in  doubt* 
ful  questions,  to  the  very  edge  and  utmost 
grasp  of  its  discretion. 

Sir,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  prevent  the 
mischief  to  wmch  these  judgments  may 
give  rise,  and  I  must  think  that  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  vindicate,  to  defend, 
and  to  excite  such  sentences,  do  not  well 
consider  the  dangers  they  are  about  to 
encounter.  «  They  (says  lord  Bacon) 
embrace  more  than  they  can  hold ;  they 
stir  more  than  they  can  c|uiet ;  they  fly  to 
the .  end,  without  consideration  of  the 
means  and  degrees;  they  try  extreme 
remedies  at  6rst,  and  that  whidi  doubleth 
all  errors,  will  neither  acknowledge  nor 
retract  them."  Sir,  I  ardently  and  sin- 
cerely wish  to  prevent  the  consec^uences 
of  extreme  remedies,  and  unwise  ju- 
dicial severities;  and  I  wish  to  accom- 
I>lish  my  end  in  a  wav  equally  constitu- 
tional as  it  regards  the  subj[ect,  and  re- 
spectful as  it  regards  the  king.  I  wiah 
to  engage,  in  this  most  interesting  cause 
of  humanity  and  justice,  the  most  valua- 
ble privilege  of  the  commons,  the  right 
to  approach  the  throne.  I  wish  to  per* 
suaoe  this  House,  the  representatives  of 
the  whole  nation,  to  address  the  sove- 
reign, calling  upon  him  humbly  but  ear- 
nestl^r  to  interpose  his  most  favoured  pre- 
rogative in  behalf  of  these  unfortunate 
gentlemen  and  thus  obtain  for  them  the 
dispensations  of  mercy :  that  attribute  of 
Heaven,  which  blesses  him  that  gives, 
and  those  who  ask.  In  this  manner  (by 
availing  myself  of  my  situation  in  this 
House,  to  open  the  only  channel  for  re- 
dress in  a  case  where  all  legal  appeal  is 
precluded)  I  do  all  that  an  individual  can 


do,  to  prevent  the  most  seriouaaiidalsBnii- 
ing  injury  that  can  fai^p^  to  the  law  and 
the  constitution.  In  that  spirit^  mad  wHk 
these  impresstons  I  hnmbly  move  yoo.  Sir, 
<<  That  there  be  laid  before  this  Hooae, 
a  copy  of  such  parts  of  the  books  of  ad- 
journal or  eriminal  records  of  the  oomt 
of  justiciary  in  Scotland,  as  contain  the 
libel  or  indictment,  the  verdict,  and  jiidg* 
ment,  in  die  case  ai  Thomas  Muir,  Em. 
vouDger,  of  Huntershill,  irfio  waa  tried 
before  the  court  of  justiciary  at  Edinbnigii 
on  the  SOth  and  31st  days  of  Aogost, 
1798.»' 

The  Lord  AdoocaU  said,  that  be  c<hi- 
curred  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man in  the  importance  of  the  subject  in 
debate,  and  indeed  in  ahnost  every  geneial 
proposition  ^i4iich  he  had  laid  down ;  but 
the  application  of  those  propositions  to 
the  present  case,  he  must  take  the  li- 
berty of  disputing.    No  man  would  refuse 
to  agree  with  tSe  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman that  the  purity  of  the  administratioa 
ofcriminal  justice  was  an  object  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  whidi,  if  in  any 
case  abused,  it  was  highly  neceasary  for 
the  House  to  watch  over.  But  he  tnnted, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  House 
would  concur  with  him  in  thinking,  that 
the  conduct  of  a  supreme  criminal  court 
was   not  to  be  brought   into    question 
lightly;  and  that  it  was  equally  essential 
to  the  good  of  the  state,  and  consistent 
with  the  duty  of  the  House,  to  give  judges 
their  protection  against  unfounded  impu- 
tations.   The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  endeavoured  to  establish  two  propo- 
sitions, as  the  ground  of  the  illegality  of 
the  sentences  against  Palmer  and  Mnir: 
1st,  that  they  had  been  accused  of  the 
crime  of  sedition,  or  of  fiicts  importing  it, 
which  was  a  crime  not  known  in  the  com- 
mon law  of  Scotland:  2ndly  that  from 
the  showing  of  their  indictments,  they 
were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  leaaing-inaking 
only,  whidi  though  it  was  known  and  de- 
fined by  a  variety  of  statutes  passed  by 
the  Scotch  parliament,  and  haa  been  by 
oldo*  statutes  erected  into  a  capital  of- 
fence, was,  by  the  act  of  170S,  c.  5.  de- 
clared to  be  punishable  only  by  fine,  bn- 
prisonment,  and  banishment ;  under  which 
last  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  that 
transportation  was  meant  or  that  the  two 
terms,  were  synonymous.    It  was  dmost 
unnecessary  to  enter  into,  the  conatdera- 
tion  of  the  first  question— whether  the 
in4ictm^ts  were  properly  hud  at  comnon 
hiw>  o(  whether  Uiey  ought  to  have  been 
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laid  on  the  statute  aeainst  leasing-mak- * 
ing  ?  because,  if  the  learned  geotleman 
was  right  in  this  that  the  indictment  should 
have  been  laid  against  leasing-making,  it 
was  equally  in  that  event  competent  for 
the  court  to  inflict  in  its  discretion  the 
punishment  of  transportation.    When  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  prefer  the 
indictment  against  Muir,  he  iiad  care- 
fully considered  all  the  acts  of  the  Scotch 
paruamrat  relative  to  the  subject;  and 
bein^  satijified  that  the  ofiences  imputed 
to  him  did  not  fall  under  the  description 
stated  by  the   learned  gentleman^  but 
under  the  description  of  seditt(»i  at  com- 
mon law,  he  had  drawn  his  indictment  ac- 
tcordingly ;  and  if  he  had  been  mistaken 
in  this  opinion,  the  House  could  not  but 
be  satisfied  that  he  acted  without  any 
sinister  motive ;   as  he  was  confident  it 
would  appear  that  the  court  was  compe- 
tent to  inflict  the  punishment  they  aid, 
in  whichever  manner  the  indictment  had 
been  preferred.    To  those  who  read  the 
act  of  1703,  without  attending  to  its  spi- 
rit, or  to  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  word 
^'banishment,''  it  mig^ht,  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear that  transportation  was  not  by  that 
act  permitted.    It  was  neither  the  vulgar 
nor  the  legal  acceptation  of  that  term  by 
the  Englidi  law,  that  thev  were  at  pre- 
sent to  consider,  but  the  legal  and  tech- 
nical meaning  of  it  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 
The  learned  sentleman  had  well  observed 
that  the  legal  import  of  any  term  was  to 
be  collected  either  fi*om  other  statutes,  or 
from  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  law, 
Itnd  the  sense  in  which  it  had  been  diere 
uniformly  used.    In  that  view  of  the  ease 
lie  perfectly  concurred ;  because,  without 
referring  to  a  variety  of  statutes,  from 
Kobert  2nd  to  the  Union,  one  or  two  in- 
stances would  demonstrate,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  who  heard  him,  that  the 
term  <<  banishment''  included  every  kind 
and  species  of  exile ;  that  transportation 
was^  not,  as  in  England,  a  separate  and 
distinct  punishment,  but  a  mode  of  carry- 
ing the  sentence  of  banishment  into  exe- 
cution.     When  the  Scotch   parliamoit 
meant  to  limit  the  court  of  justiciary  to 
the  milder  or  more  severe  modes  of  pu- 
nishment, they  invariably  did  so:    out 
.when  they  meant  to  leave  free  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  they  expressed  it  gene- 
rally, and  thus  the  court,  and  every  law- 
yer in  Scotland,  had  considered  it.  When 
th^  Scotch  parliament  meant  to  punish 
certain  offieooes»by  the  most  lenient  mode 
of  puriisbmeBt^  they  took  care  to  express 


that  intention    in  dear  and  iunbiguous 
terms,  as  had  been  done  by  the  S4th  act 
of  the  1st  of  Charles  2d  against  clandes- 
tine marriages ;  the  celebrators  of  which 
were  by  that  statute  "  banished"   the 
kingdom,  never  to  return  therdn,  under 
pain  of  death.    In  the  last  parliament  of 
William,  scarcely  three  years  before  the 
act  in  question,  certain  punishments  were 
inflicted  upon  Jesuits  ana  concealed  popish 
priests;  and  the  privy  council  was  ap- 
pointed (1700>  c  3),  "  to  banish  them 
forth  of  the  realm,  imder  what  certifica- 
tion even  to  the  pain  of  death,  they  shall 
think  fit."    In  both  these  instances,  the 
power  of  inflicting  the  more  severe  spe-. 
cies  of  banishment  was  not  conferred; 
and  the   court   was  restricted    to    the 
sentence   of    banishment   simply.      On 
the  other  hand,   when    the   parliament 
meant  to   exclude  the   lesser,   and   to 
confine  the  powers  of  the  courts  of  law 
to  the  higher  species  of  exilci  thev  took 
care  to  make  use  of  terms  which  were 
equally  explicit;  as,  in  the  statute  alluded 
to  by  the  learned  gentleman,  which  passed 
in  1670,  by  which,  persons  refusing  to 
give  evidence  against  delinquents,  were 
to  be  punished,  **  by  fining  and  close  im-* 
prisonment  or  banishment,  by  sending 
them  to  his  majesty's  plantations  in  the 
Indies,  orelsewhere,  as  his  majesty's  coun- 
cil shall  think  fit."      By  these  statutes 
the  parliament  clearly  denoted  the  gene- 
ral and  comprehensive  sense  in  which  the 
term  ^'banishment"  was  used,  and  which  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  limit,  by  ex- 
press declaration  if  they  meant  to  restrain 
the  courts  of  law  to  one  particular  mode 
or  species  of  it.    But  when  they  meant 
to  leave  the  court  the  full  discretion  of 
inflictinjB^  any  species  of  banishment,  which 
they  might  consider  adequate  to  the  par- 
ticular case  before  them,  the  parliament 
used  the  term  '<  banishment*'  only,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  without  annexing 
any  limitation.    A  decisive  example  to  il- 
lustrate this,  occurs  in  the  act  1696,  c  5> 
against  fraudulent  bankrupts,  whom  the 
court  of  session  were  thereby  empowered 
to  punish  by  *<  banishment,'*  or  otherwise 
(death  excepted)  as  they  shall  see  cause; 
under  which  the  court  had,  without  ques- 
tion, and  in  various  instances,  transported 
persons  to  the  plantations,  whenever  the 
enormity  of  the  o&nce  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary.   But  in  all  these  statutes,  whe* 
ther  Umiting  the  courts  to  the  higher  or 
the  lower  species  of  exile,  stOl  was  the 
term  «  buiisbment "  uniformly  adopted  by 
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the  Scotch  aeiiiameDt  as  compn^hending 
under  all  the  difierent  species  of  exMe, 
temporary  or  perpetual,  indefinite  or  to  a 
certain  piooe,  voluntary,  or  compafeory ; 
and  if  used  by  parliament  in  a  more  li- 
mited sente  than  ita  common  legal  accept- 
ation, auch  UmitatioBs  were  un&jd'mly  and 
anxiouBly  declared. 

if  tiie  learned  gentleman  looked  to  die 
fianne  in  which  the  courts  of  law,  at  the 
period  of  the  act  1?0S,  understood  the 
term  <<  banishment,"  tliere  woiidd  not  re- 
main a  doabt  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
present   motion.       from     1672,    when 
the  court  of  justiciary  was  new  modelled 
to  liie  present  form,  numberless  cases  had 
oconned,  of  persons  banished  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  transportation  b^ng  des* 
cribed  in  the  conchidmg  part  of  the  sen- 
tence*  only  as  the  mode  of  carrying  this 
particular  sentence  of  banishment  into 
execution.    These  instances  abomid  on 
the  records  of  the  court.    It  was  irapossi* 
ble  to  open  the  book,  and  not  to  see  them. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  conclude,  that  if  the 
Scotch  parliament  had  meant,  when  they 
sabstituted  an  arbitrary  punishment  for 
a  capital  one,  in  the  case  of  leasing-mak- 
ing,  to  substitute  the  milder  for  the  more 
severe  mode   of  banishment,  that  they 
would  not  have  expressly  said  so,  as  they 
had  done  three  years  before ;  seeing,  too, 
tiie  daily  practice  of  the  courts  of  privy 
council  and  of  justiciary,  which  embracer 
unde  the  term  "  banishment,"  every  spe- 
cies of  exile.     But  waving  the  improba- 
bility of  the  learned  gentleman's  ai^^u- 
ment,  let  us  attend  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  term  <<  banishment"  adopted  by  the 
persons  who  passed  the  act  ot  1703.    In 
February,  1704,  only  eight  months  after 
passing  the  act  of  1703,  one  Baillie  was 
indicted  before  the  privy  council,  at  the 
suit  of  the  duke  of  Queensbury  and  mar- 
quis of  Arundel,  for  the  crime  of  leasing'^ 
making.*     The  lord  advocate,  sir  James 
Stewart,  the  ablest  lawyer  of  his  age,  con- 
curred in  the  indictment  against  Baillie, 
which  concluded  with  expressly  requiring 
the  court  to  inflict  the  punishment  pro- 
vided by  the  statute.    A  numerous  band 
of  counsel  appeared  for  the  prisoner ;  the 
first  characters  of  the  time  were  on  the 
bench;    many  of  them   peers;   several 
}ud^  of  both   the  supreme  cmirts  of 
justice ;  sir  James  Stewart  was  dso  pre- 
sent :  every  one  of'  them  must  have  been 
members  of  the  parliament  which  a  few 
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momhs  befb«e  passed  the  «ct  of  1701 
What  was  «he  aenteoce  ?  They  banabed 
Baillie  from  Sootlaad  for  ever,  and  «r- 
dered  that  he  should  be  detained  in  pri- 
son till  a  €t  opportontty  ofllered  £»r  his 
<<  transportatioa  ;*'  aad  they  added  the 
pittory,  and  other  penalties  la  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  ffasoefa  of  the  act  ^ 
170S  would  so  soon  dare  tio  violale  it  in 
so  glaring  a  manner ;  or  will  it  be  ssid, 
that  it  is  likely  the  chief  inatminents,  k 
these  persons  were,  in  briDgine  about  dte 
ffeviriution«  and  who,  when  Skej  recog- 
m'aed  the  right  of  queen  Anae  to  the 
throne,  had  te^publisbed  that  year  thede^ 
•daration  of  Gkievanoes,  the  Claara  «f 
■Right,  and  the  acceptance  of  William  aad 
Mary,  would  themselves  have  been  grnkj 
of  an  act  of  power,  more  illegal,  unjust, 
and  oppressive,  than  any  of  Ihe  prnrj 
council  of  Charles,  and  of  James,  ami 
which  had  in  a  great  degree  }M'odi:Medthe 
extirpation  of  the  family  of  Stuart* 

He  then  adverted  to   the  objectioof 
brought  against  the  proceedings  on  the 
trial  of  Muir.    The  objectien  to  the  jury- 
men, as  members  of  an  association  for 
the  support  of  the  constitution,  had  been 
most  justly  repelled  by  the  coivt.     the 
amount  o^  the  objection  was  no  more  than 
this ;  that  axxj  person  who  was  attached 
to  the  constitution,  or  who  differed  from 
the  prisoner,  was  unfit  to  sit  on  his  jury. 
With  equal  reason  might  a  traitor  object 
t6  a  jury  of  loyal  subjects,  sa  iacompeieat 
and  partial,  as  having  already  prejudged 
him,  in  wishing  well  to  the  oonstitatuMi 
and  their  country.    The  point  respecting 
the  book  called  Rower  on  the  Constitu- 
tion was  not  insisted  <m,  and  therefore 
the  prisoner  had  no  cause  to  complain ; 
^ough  it  was  undoubted  that  as  he  was 
charged   in  the  indictment  witii  having 
uttered  seditious  speeches  and  harangues 
and  havmg  recommended  sections  books, 
any  circurostanoe  of  that  nature  mighc 
have  been  proved.    In  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  Scotland,  they  did  not  wuow» 
exactly  as  in   England,    the  rules  and 
forms   of  pleading ;  that  the  ludgea  of 
Scotland  did  not  pretend  to  now  the 
forms  of  Eojglish  courts,  nor  think  Ibem- 
s^ve^   at  liberty  to  meddle  with  what 
they  did  not  understand ;   and  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  recollect,  that  how* 
ever  harshly  Uie  conduct  of  the  Scotch 
judges  had  been  ceaswed,  it  wan  not  by 
the  rul^  or  jpftaotice  iff  i^i^sh  laws,  bat 
by  those  ofScotlaiid  ah}ne,that«lieflrcoB-* 
tluct  codd  be  ^deoid^d  upciL    Wi*  po^ 
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gard  to  the  witness  Russel,  whp  had  been 
committed  for  preraricationy  and  whose 
evidence  has  been  refused^  the  court  was 
bound  to  act  as  they  did.  Every  witness 
in  Scotland,  afler  being  sworn,  was  inter- 
rupted, ffi  imtialilnis,  as  it  is  termed,  si- 
nular,  as  he  understood,  to  the  voir  dire 
in  £ngland ;  and  if  the  witness  could  not 
answer  satisfiictorily  these  preliminary 
questions,  he  was  rejected  as  inadmissible. 
The  customary  question  was,  *<  has  any 
man  instructed. the  witness  what  to  say?'' 
and  this  question  was  put  to  Russel :  he 
hesitated^  and  at  first  declined  answering ; 
on  being  pressed,  he  said  he  had  been 
told  to  tell  the  truth ;  on  being  asked, 
who .  told  him  ?  he  answered,  he  could 
not  recollect,  though  admitting  that  the 
conversation  had  taken  place  since  his 
citatjon,  dated  only  four  days  before. 
The  court  rejected  his  evidence,  and  com- 
mitted him  for  a  short  time.  It  was  al- 
most unnecessary  to  add,  that  he  was 
called  to  prove  what  a  dozen  before  him 
had  proved,  and  which  the  prosecutor  had 
admitted  to  be  proved.  What  injury, 
then,  could  the  prisoner  sustain,  by  the 
rejecting  of  Russel,  had  the  court  been 
at  liberty,  which  the^  were  not,  to  act 
otherwise  than  they  did  i 

As  to  the  excessive  severity  of  the  pu- 
nishments, and  of  the  abuse  of  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  court,  in  inflicting 
them,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
having,  by  the  common  and  statute  law 
of  the  country,  such  discretion  vested  in 
them,  they  had,  on  a  full  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  those  two  cases, 
and  the  degrees  of  guilt  attending  them, 
apportioned  the  punishment  to  tne  best 
of  dieir  judgment.  Hie  learned  gentle- 
man had  talked  of  assimilating  the  law  of 
Scotland  to  Uiat  of  England,  and  of  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  Scotch  judges 
to  the  modes  of  ptmishment  inflicted  on 
similar  ofienders  in  this  country.  He  was 
ready  to  say,  that  he  saw  no  reason  for 
this ;  on  the  contrary,  he  saw  many  strong 
reasons  for  brineine  the  law  of  England  up 
to  that  of  Scotlanu.— The  judges  of  Scot- 
land had  followed  the  only  course  they 
could  pursue  in  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  transportation.  Was  ^pecuniary  fine  a 
more  adequate  punishment?  A  fine,  paid 
most  probably  by  a  more  wealthy  person, 
secretly  embarked  in  the  same  criminal  en- 
terprise. Would  imprisonment  have  been 
more  proper  I  .What  would  their  prisonhave 
been,  but  a  nest  of  sedition,  fir^m  whence, 
as  in  this  country,  the  offender  would  in- 
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milt  the  law  which  punished  him,  and 
kugh  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  pencd* 
ty  ?  Was  it  not  prefers£le  to  do,  as  the 
judffes  of  Scotland  had,  in  observance 
of  Qie  law  of  that  country,  done,  to 
move  for  a  period  to  a  distai^t  country, 
these  men  who  had  attempted  to  subvert 
the  constitution,  whose  protection  th^y 
no  longer  deserved  ?  On  these  grounds, 
he  trusted,  the  House  would  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  objection  to  the  legality  of 
the  sentences  in  question,  and  to.  the 
proceedings  on  the  trials,  were  altoge« 
ther  unfounded ;  that  the  conduct  of  tfie 
court  was  free  even  from  suspicion ;  and 
that  they  would  negative  the  motion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  couJid  not  remain  silent 
after  arguments  which  he  had  just  heard. 
The  learned  lord,  not  confining  his  obser- 
vations to  the  indif  idual  case  before  the 
House,  had  adverted  to  matters  which 
implicated  this   questions    whether   the 
law  of  England  ought  not  to  be  assimi- 
lated' to  that  of  Scotland?    In  the  pro- 
gress of  his  observations,    the    learned 
lord  had  divided  his  countrymen  into  two 
classes,  the  associators,  and  the  levellers 
and  republicans :  he  would  not  admit  that 
there  was  any  middle  class,  and  of  conse-* 
quence  none  qualified  to  act  as  an  honest 
and  imoartial  jury.     This  was  indeed,  a 
melancnoly  representation,  and  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  the  country  furnished  some 
exceptions  to  this  general  division  of  cha- 
racter.     There  were  some  vf  ho  belonged 
neither  to  the  one  class  nor  to  the  other, 
and  who,  though  they  would  not  conde- 
scend to  crouch  at  the  foot  of  power, 
would  still  defend  the  constitution  with 
unabated  activity.    Having  given  such  a. 
character  of  his  countrymen  in  Scotland, 
the  learned  lord  had  confessed  his  igno- 
rance of  the  law  of  England }  but  bad 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  House  would 
believe  him  to  be  learned  in  the  law  of 
Scotland.    If  his  statemento  of  that  law 
were  correct,  he  had  indeed  presented  a 
picture  calculated  to  alarm  every  man 
in  tlie  country.    Would  the  learned  lord 
dare  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
for  transporting  persons  convicted  of  li- 
bels in  England  to  Botany  Bay  ?     No,  he 
would  not.  ^In  all  his  arguments  the  learn- 
ed lord  had  gone  farther  than  the  necessity 
of  the  case  required.    In  his  statement  of 
the  evidence  of  Russel,  he  had  mentioned,    . 
that  that  witness  was  committed  because 
he  refused  to  answer.  But  had  he  brought 
this    refusal  within  the  point  of  law? 
Somebody,  it  appeared;  l^ad  talked  to 
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the  witness  abont  his  evidence :  but  did 
the  learned  lord  mean  to  say,  that  talking 
to  witnesses  after  their  citation  rendered 
their  evidence  inadmissible?  He  certainly 
could  not  mean  to  palm  such  nonsense 
on  the  House  as  Scotch  law :  it  was  not, 
he  would  assert,  the  law  of  Scotland.— 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  put  the 
Question  on  the  footing  of  wishinff  to 
nirow  a  stigma  on  the  Scotch  judges. 
What,  he  would  ask,  was  the  cause  of 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  judges 
of  this  country.    Was  it  their  character  ? 
No.    It  was  Ate  controlling  power  which 
tiie  House  had  over  those  judges,   and 
which  was  the  best  security  for  the  proper 
administration  of  justice  by  them.    The 
learned  lord  had  stated,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  transactions  he  had 
begun  to  study  the  common  law,  and 
that  eighteen  months  a^o  he  had  been 
obliged  to  read  laws  which  had  slept  for 
near  a  centur}%    A  more  accurate  cha- 
.racter  of  the  late  trial  could  not  be  wished 
than  this :  this  was  so  curious  a  circum- 
stance, that  if  persons  were  present  who 
xiever  heard  of  the  recent  proceedings  in 
Scotland,  they   would    say,    what  new 
crimes  have  these  men  committed,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a   hundred 
years,  in  order  to  find  a  punishment  for 
them  ?    They  would  think  that  Scotland 
had  exhibited  a  revival  of  the  golden  age 
for  the  last  century,  that  no  treasons  and 
insurrections  had  taken  piace  within  that 
period,  when,  in  fact,    there  had  been 
not  only  sedition  and  insurrections,  but 
two  rebellions.    Had  *  the  learned  lord, 
during  all  that  period,  not  heard  even  of 
one  solitary  instance  ?     Had  he  not  heard 
of  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Dundas,  of  Amis- 
ton,*  who  had  received  from  the  dutchess 
of  Gordon  some  medals  with  the  Pre« 
tender's  head  on  them,  which  he  had  dis- 
persed, and  who  had  likewise  gone  so  far 
as  to  harangue  the  faculty  of  advocates 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender  ?— What,  he 
asked,  was  the  accusation  against  Messrs. 
Muir    and  Palmer?    Mr.   Palmer    had 
been  accused    of  inciting  poor  people 
to  insist  on  a  parliamentary  reform.    If 
the  learned  lora  had  not  been  as  ienorant 
of  English  history  as  of  English  law,  he 
would  have  found  some  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Palmer's  conduct ;  he  would  have 
found  a  resolution  signed  Pitt  and  Rich- 
mond, from  which  resolution  every  word 
and  sentiment  used  by  Mr.  Palmer  had 
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been  stolen.    I  have  here,  said  Mr.  She^ 
ridan,  drawn  np  in  three  columns,  the  de- 
darations  of  Air.  Palmer,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Borke; 
and  I  declare,  that  there  is  not  one  senti- 
ment used  by  Mr.  Palmer,  which  he  has 
not  borrowed  from  the  others ;  with  this 
only   difference,    that  they  hare    gone 
much  greater  lengths  and  emploved  more 
forcible  langua^,  in  calling  the  people 
to  assert  their  right  of  universal  sulfr^e, 
and  to  throw  aside  all  dependence  upon 
parliament.  —  The     learned     gentlemaa 
Doasts    that,  in  conducting   Mr.   Muirs 
trial,  the  established  course  of  prooeedii^ 
was  followed.    He  forgot,  however,    to 
state,  that  in  summing  up,  while  every 
circumstance  of  aggravation  was  brought 
forwwd,  no  notice  was  taken  of  an  j  part  of 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accuseds— 
The  distinction  between  banishmoit  and 
transportation,  Mr.  Sheridan  explained  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  the  lord  sd- 
vocate ;  and  notwithstanding  his  partico- 
lar  reference  to  the  statute  1696,  Mr.  S. 
insisted,  that  the  two  words  were  not  of 
a  svnonymous  meaning.  The  learned  krd 
had  argued  v«y  cunously  with   regard 
to  leasmff-making.    He  defined  it  to  be 
merely  tdling  lies  or  speaking  a  few  idle 
words ;  and  yet  he  haa  told  us,  tfiat  the 
act  of  170S,  which  rendered  this  ofeice 
formerly  capital,  liable  only  to  an  arbi- 
trary punishment,  could  intend  nothing 
less  than  transportation,  as  simple  banish* 
ment  would  have  been  much  too  light  a 
punishment.    In  order  to  support  the  le- 
gality of  the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
he  has  stateda  number  of  cases,  in  which, 
though  the  statutes  only  gave  them  au- 
thority to  impose  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, they  had  taken  the  liberty  to  in- 
flict transportation :  but  the  learned  lord 
comes  at  laait  to  what  he  thinks  a  clinch- 
ing argument  against  those  who  appear 
friendly  to  the  motion.    He  at  once  en- 
deavours to  silence  us  by  the  memorable 
case  of  Baillie,  in  ITCM*,  several  moodis 
after  the  law  which  had  this  evening  been 
so  often  mentioned  was  passed.    1%is  in« 
stance  the  learned  lord  considers  as  the 
climax  of  his  legal  authority,  which  was 
to  panic-strike  and  confound  all  his  op- 
ponents.   It  was,  however,  very  unfor- 
tunate for  the   lord   advocate,    that  of 
all   cases    which  could  be  resorted  to 
for  the  maintenance  of  an    argument, 
this  was,   without  exception,  the  wont 
and  most  odious.     And   why  compare 
the  abominable  proceedings  of  the  priiy 
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eoundl  to  tkoie  of  the  «ourt  of  justiciary  ? 
Ought  a  sentence  of  that  court,  in 
point  of  infiuny  not  iotferior  to  the  Star 
Chamber,  to  be  deemed  a  judicial  prece- 
dent, and  to  furnish  an  authority  for  the 
court  of  justiciary  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
Indeed,  m  this  opinion  he  had  the  high  au- 
thority of  a  great  lawyer  in  the  other 
Xiouse,  who  had  said  from  the  woolsack 
last  year,  when  the  precedent  of  the  ap- 
peal to  the  privy  council,  1704,  was 
stated,  <<  You  must  not  mention  that ; 
you  cannot  argue  from  it;  it  is  no  pre- 
cedent.'* They  had  shown  their  contempt 
for  the  law  passed  only  eight  months  be- 
fore :  they  not  only  sentenced  Baillie  to 
tnmsportation,  but  ordered  him  the  pillory 
as  a  preliminwy,  and  inflicted  upon  him 
the  epithet  inmmous,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  christian  charity  and  benevolence. 
For  such  an  undue  exercise  of  power, 
these  men  ought  to  be  execrated  rather 
than  held  up  to  admiration.  The  learned 
lord,  indeeo,  even  in  bringing  forward  a 
precedent,  does  not  attempt  to  justiiy  the 
Bentence ;  he  admits  it  to  be  severe,  and 
brings  it  forward  only  to  contrast  it  with 
the  mercy  of  the  present  judges.*— The 
question,  however,  ought  to  be  more 
strictly  attended  to.  It  was  not  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Scotch  privy-council  in  17(H»  but 
whether,  in  the  cases  of  Muir  and  Palmer, 
there  now  appeared  sufficient  grounds  to 
order  an  exambadon  into  the  conduct 
of  the  court  of  justiciary,  and  whether  or 
not  the  whole  proceedings  ought  to  be 
revised,  and,  if  necessary,  amended?  He 
hoped  gentlemen  would  deeply  impress 
on  their  minds  the  serious  consequences 
of  these  legal  decisions,  before  they  gave 
the  vote  which  they  were  that  night 
called  upon  to  give.  He  lamented  the 
modem  Scotch  explanation  of  the  word 
sedition ;  he  believed  that  Muir  and  Pal- 
mer had  been  dealt  with  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional manner ;  and  he  thought  that  a 
check  ought  to  be  given  to  the  arbitrarv 
conduct  of  the  Scotch  judges. — Much 
idle  declamation  had  been  made  respect- 
ing the  common  law  of  the  two  coun« 
tries.  He  was  convinced  that  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  was  founded  on  the 
broad  principles  of  common  sense.  He 
wished  that  the  spirit  of  the  criminal  law 
were  the  same  in  both  countries :  and  that 
the  Scotch  judges  would  divest  them- 
selves of  extravagant  partiality,  and  evince 
some  respect  to  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land and  to  the  common  sc^nse  of  every 


country.  The  learned  gentleman  has 
told  us,  that  the  trials  of  Muir  and  Pal- 
mer were  conducted  by  the  coitimon  law 
of  sedition.  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
can  be  any  such  law ;  but,  if  such  be  the 
law,  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist. 
Can  it  be  consistent  with  any  principle 
of  equity,  that  the  fate  of  individuds 
should  hmge  upon  a  law  whidi  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  nimself  has  admitted  has 
not  been  in  exercise  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  of  which  he  has  not  been  m\e  to 
produce  even  one  precedent?  Every 
word  which  he  has  q|Uoted  from  sir 
George  Mackenzie  furnishes  an  argument 
direcUy  agamst  his  own  assertions.  Will 
he  affirm  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Muir  or 
Mr.  Palmer  comes  under  any  of  the  three 
descriptions  of  sedition  stated  by  that 
leamM  writer ;  or  can  h^  with  all  his  in- 
genuity, devise  a  fourth  species  of  sedi- 
tion, in  which  it  can  possibly  be  in- 
cluded? No;  the  species  of  crime  which 
he  has  described  is  a  monster  as  unknown 
to  the  law,  as  the  proceedings  are  repug- 
nant to  every  principle  of  justice.  What 
is  the  crime  cnarged,  and  the  situation 
in  which  the  accused  has  been  placed  ? 
It  is  to  put  a  nerson  upon  his  trial  on 
the  suspicion  or  being  a  disaffected  sdb- 
ject.  It  is  to  assume  aright  to  prove 
asainst  him'  general  disaffiiction,  without 
arording  him  an  opportunity  to  repel  any 
specific  charge  tnat  may  be  brought 
against  him.  —  The  learned  eentleman 
stated,  that  he  conceived  hims^  entitled 
to  bring  forward  the  circumstance  of  cir- 
culating Flower's  book  as  a  collateral 
proof  of  Mr.  Muir's  seditious  intentions. 
What  i  bring  forward  a  book  of  which 
not  a  single  word  is  mentioned  in  the  in- 
dictment, the  legality  of  which  was  never 
called  in  question,  which  was  not  before 
the  court,  and  of  which  not  even  one 
sentence  was  read  to  the  jury !  This  is 
to  put  a  man  upon  his  trial  without  afford- 
ing him  either  the  means  of  defence  or 
the  hopes  of  acquittal,  to  drag  him  to 
the  bar  to  answer  upon  a  general  charge 
of  disaffection  raked  upfirom  every  circum* 
stance  of  his  private  life,  and  every  expres- 
sion of  his  unguarded  moments.  In  such 
circumstances  what  individual  can  be  so- 
cure ;  or  what  can  be  more  illegal  or  op- 
pressive than  a  trial  conducted  on  such 
principles?  Good  God!  Sir,  is  it  pos- 
sible tnat  this  can  be  the  law  of  ScotUmd  ? 
If  it  be,  it  ought  not  to  continue  one 
hour  longer.«~There  was  one  droiim* 
stance^  mich,  though  not  entering  into 
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the  subject  matter  of  debate,  he  could 
not  avoid  stating  to  the  House.  An 
faoo.  and  worthy  member  (Mr.  Whit* 
bread  senr.)  Iiad,  upon  a  former  night, 
stated,  with  motives  which,  no  doubt,  did 
honour  to  his  feelings,  an  insinuation  re- 
specting the  sanity  of  the  faculties  of 
Mr.  Palmer.  This  unfortunate  gentle* 
man,  now  on  board  the  vessel  which  is 
to  convey  him  to  Botany  Bay,  had,  in 
a  letter  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  de« 
clared  that  not  all  the  severities  of  his 
unmerited  fate  had  touched  him  so  sen- 
sibly as  this  imputation ;  and  be  earnestly 
desired  diat  it  misht  be  understood,  that 
in  the  petition  which  he  had  offered  to 
that  House  and  to  the  throne,  he  had 
deniande^  justice,  not  implored  mercy. 
The  mistake  had  probably  arisen  from 
the  circumkangp  of  there  being  a  bro- 
ther, of  this  gentleman,  a  clergyman,  who 
laboured  under  the  misfortune,  mis* 
takenly,  and  no  doubt  kindly,  attributed 
to  him. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  the  latter  part 
of  the  q>eech  of  his  hon.  friend,  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  intrude  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  House ;  he  alluded  to  what 
had  fallen  on  a  former  night  firom.a  gen- 
tleman very  near  and  d^r  to  him,  re- 
specting an  insinuation  of  Mr.  Palma!!'s 
insanity :  he  was  sure  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  the  purest,  the  most  humane 
motives;  but  he  could  not  but  bear  tes- 
timony to  die  sanity  of  Mr.  Palmer :  he 
liad  seen  him,  known  him,  and  had 
corresponded  with  him ;  he  was  a  man  of 
the  most  engaging  manners,  and  of  the 
most  enh'ghtened  mind.  The  greatest 
proof  of  his  firmness  and  fortitude,  was, 
the  undaunted  and  the  philosophic  mind 
with  which  he  bore  up  against  this  un- 
heard-of oppression.  He  was  a  man  on 
whom  "  The  gods  themselves  may  look 
with  envy."— Since  he  had  had  a  seat  in 
that  House,  he  had  never  heard  a  speech 
which  80  much  excited  his  indignation  as 
that  of  the  lord  advocate ;  and  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  declare,  that  if  the  law  of 
Scotland  was  such  as  represented  by  the 
learned  lord,  it  was  a  kw  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  it  was  absurd  to  speak  of 
personal  liberty  in  |bat  country.  He  had 
neard  it  asserted  that  the  laws  of  England 
were  too  light;  that  sufficient  punish- 
ments were  not  inflicted  on  those  who 
were  convicted  of  seditious  practices. 
But  if  the  ministers  of  this  country  should 
'dare  to  introduce  the  law  of  Scotland,  he 
ho^  thei:^  would  be  Cound  i^  that 


House  men  bold  eoou^  to  impeach 
them.  He  left  all  encomiiBos  on  the 
Scotch  law  to  the  learned  advocate;  if 
his  accounts  of  it  were  true,  none  bet 
slaves  could  admire  it.  Impartial  poste- 
rity could  alone  be  the  judges  on  ^is  m- 
fortunate  business*  \jet  the  minister  be- 
ware how  he  pushed  matters  to  a  crisis ; 
it  was  not  the  fettering  of  hands,  coofio- 
ing  of  bodies,  or  transporting  the  persons 
to  Botany  Bay,  which  could  repiess  the 
sentiments  of  truth,  or  annilulate  the 
cause  of  justice.  Every  day  ministen 
were  pushing  points  too  far ;  but  a  time 
would  arrive  when  a  proper  judgment 
would  be  .formed  of  these  transaction& 
"  Quo  magis  socordiam  eonun  irridefe 
libet,  qui,  prsesenti  potentia,  credimt  ex- 
tingui  posse  etiam  sequentis  sevi  memo- 
riam :  nam  contra,  punitis  in  geaiis  glis- 
cit  auctoritas,  neque  aliud  qui  ea  ssevitia 
usi  sunt,  nisi  dedecus  sibi  atque  iilis  gk»- 
riam  peperere." 

Mr.  Windham  .cov\di  not  agree,  that  in 
treating  this  subject,  the  House  was  not 
to  be  restricted  to  forms,  or  coofiaed 
within  legal  trammels.  He  would  allow, 
that  in  constitutional  questions,  a  large 
and  liberal  view  was  more  fit  for  the  adop- 
tion of  that  House  than  the  forms  and 
habits  of  inferior  courts :  but  this  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  mere  question  of  law,  and 
one,  indeed,  of  a  very  confined  sort.  Ihe 
first  consideration  was,  whether  the  trial, 
the  verdict,  and  the  sentence  were  l^al 
or  not  ?  This,  the  House  would  see,  was 
confined  to  perfect  legal  strictness.  But 
he  was  sorry  to  be  (£liged  to  saj,  that 
an  hon.  gentleman,  in  arguing  the  mat- 
ter, had  neither  proceeded  on  principles 
of  law,  nor  applied  himself  to  the  general 
merits  of  the  case ;  but  had  bardj  con- 
fined himself  to  the  more  pleasant  task 
of  entertaining  the  House  with  allusions  to 
the  opinions  of  certain  persons  expressed 
upon  former  occasions,  and  far-fetdbed 
applications  of  those  opinions  to  the  sub- 
ject in  discussion.  The  opinions  he 
meant  were  those  of  considen^e  peisoBS 
respecting  a  parliamentary  reform;  on 
whidi  subject  newould  only  say,  thatwbat«* 
ever  great  and  wise  men  might  once  have 
thought  of  it,  and  however  highly  they 
might  have  prized  it,  long  experience, 
and  the  eiuunple  of  the  present  tune,  had 
convinced  them  that  they  were  wrons.-* 
Great  stress  had  been  laid  on  what  had 
fallen  firom  the  learned  lord  reispecting 
the  objections  of  Mr.  Muir  to  the  jury ; 
and  tbSose  o^jectioaa  had  be^a  mainwnwt 
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hy  the  learned  mover^  but,  in  his  mind, 
they  amounted  to  no  more  tlian  this,  that 
no  man  was  fit  to  try  a  traitor  that  was 
hostile  to  treason.  This  he  maintained 
to  he  a  false  inference :  all  honest  men 
who  try  a  criminal  must  be  enemies  to 
the  crime  in  a  greater  or  lesser  decree ; 
but  in  crimes  against  the  public,  allmen 
avere  nearly  concerned ;  and  if  this  doo 
•trine  were  held  good,  none  of  course 
could  be  qualifiecf  to  try  this  species  of 
x^rimes.  As  to  assoeiators,  they  were 
obliged  to  associate  for  the  public  secu- 
rity ;  but  by  no  possible  inference  could 
Ihis  be  deemed  a  disqualification  to  serve 
.on  a  jury  for  trial  of  a  traitor  or  sedi- 
tious  jperson. — ^The  hon.  gentleman  had 
askedt  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  say, 
that  the  laws  of  Scotland  should  be  pre* 
fered  in  such  c^ses  to  those  of  England  ? 
He,  for  his  part,  would  be  the  one  to 
say,  that  if  justice  was  baulked,  and  the 
laws  were  not  adequate  to  the  punish- 
ment of,  crimes,  he  had  no  difficulty  to 
•declare  his  opinion  that  they  should  be 
jnoade  so.  There  was  no  necessity  to 
ibUow  Scotland  in  her  laws,  if  wrong ; 
but  laws  shoidd  be  made  adequate  to  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crimes,  or 
All  security  of  life  and  property  were  at 
an  end.  if  the  crime  of  leasing-making 
was  confined  to  a  narrow  compass,  there 
must  be  something  short  of  high  treason, 
for.  which  provision  should  be  made,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  crimes  with  respect 
to  which  the  utmost  vigilance  should  be 
observed,  namely,  seditious  writings,  and 
other  practices  calculated  to  disturb  the 
public  repose.  That,  however,  was  not 
the  question  now,  but  simply,  whether 
the  proceedings  were  legal  ?  On  this  sub- 
ject he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention the  learned  mover,  and  he  had 
not  the  smallest  hesitation  to  declare  his 
/decided  opinion,  that  by  the  word  ba- 
nishment, the  court  was  invested  with 
the  fullest  power  of  inflicting  the  sentence 
of  transportation,  and  that  that  power  had 
been  long  exercised.  An  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  if  the  House  decided  against 
this  (question,  it  would  establish  the  fatal 
doctrine,  that  no  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  conduct  of  courts  without  having 
proof  of  actual  illegality  before  it*  This 
lie  denied  and  hoped  the  House  would 
never  enter  into  an  inquiry  when  they 
had,  as  in  the  present  case,  proof  before 
them  that  the  sentence  proposed  to  be 
inquired  ipto.ifas  a  proper  and  legal  aen- 
tence^  . 


Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said:— -It  was  my 
wish.  Sir,  that  this  question  should  nei« 
ther  be  imitated  in  this  House,  nor  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  but  since  it  has  been 
brought  before  the  House,  and  since  doc- 
trines of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
monstrous  nature  that  ever  fell  from  any 
gentleman  within  these  walls,  have  been 
advanced  by  a  learned  lord  opposite  me, 
who  has  risen  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
the  tribunal  of  ScoUand,  and  to  defend 
the  part  which  he  has  taken  in  the  pro* 
ceedings,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  I  should  feel  myself  deficient  in 
the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  own  character, 
as  a  representative  of  a  great  and  free  peo- 
ple, if  I  withheld  my  sentiments,  and  con- 
tented myself  with  giving  a  silent  vote  on 
this  occasion.  The  present,  Sir,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  greatest  importance— a  ques- 
tion involving  in  its  consideration,  not 
only  the  fortunes  of  two  suffering  and 
oppressed  individuals,  but  the  conse- 
quences which  will  be  produced  to  j^ste* 
terity,  by  establishing  a  precedent  mimi- 
cal to  the  hberties  of  mankind.  No  won- 
der, Sir,  that  my  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Whitbread)  should  have  displayed  sudi 
honest  indignation,  and  expressed  himself 
in  so  feeling  a  manner  on  such  a  subject ; 
but  there  is  one  point  in  the  speech  of  my 
hon.  friend,  which  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of,  and  on  which  I  nm  under  the 
necessity  of  entirely  dissenting  from  him. 
My  hon.  friend  has  declared,  that  if  an^ 
minister  should  dare  to  introduce  into  tins 
country  the  law  of  Scotland,  he  hoped 
there  would  be  found  in  this  House  men 
bold  enough  to  impeach  him.  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  on  this  point:  for  so 
dearly  do  I  prize  the  freedom  of  debate, 
in  such  veneration  do  I  hold  the  free  and 
unlimited  discussion  of  an^  political  or 
constitutional  question  within  these  walls^ 
and  so  jealous  am  I  of  every  thing  which 
would  look  like  an  infringement  of  this  our 
most  valuable  privilege*  that  if  the  minister 
were  to  advance  the  most  dangerous  and 
detestable  principles,  if  he  were  even  to 
propose  a  bill  to  this  House,  to  alter  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  introduce 
in  the  place  of  our  sovereign,  a  foreign 
pretender,  I  would  hold  him  justifiable  for 
the  unconstitutional  measures  he  attemptr 
ed  to  introduce,  and  would  with  my  voice 
endeavour  to  rescue  him  from  a  public 
ip[ipeachment  or  prosecution. 

The  learned  lord  in  his  panegyric  on 
the  laws  of  his  own  country,  has  thought 
proper  to  throw,  out  insinuations  agauist 
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the  laws  of  England,  From  hia  train  of 
reasoning,  and  from  the  many  argumenta 
he  has  brought  forward,  in  attempting  to 
defend  his  favourite  system  of  Scottish 
jurisprudence,  it  struck  me,  and  it  must 
have  struck  every  man  open  to  the  most 
common  impressions,  that  it  was  his  sin-> 
cere  and  fervent  wish,  that  his  native  prin- 
ciples of  justice  should  be  introduced  into 
Uus  country;  and  that  on  the  ruins  of  the 
common  law  of  England  should  be  erected 
the  in&mous  &bric  of  Scottish  persecu* 
tion.  Indeed,  Sir,  when  I  recollect  what 
has  been  advanced  by  the  learned  lord,  I 
can  easily  account  for  the  sentence  pro* 
nounced  against  these  two  unfortunate 
gentlemen.  If  that  day  should  ever  arrive, 
which  the  lord  advocate  seems  so  anxiously 
to  wish  for— if  the  tyrannical  laws  of  Scot- 
land should  ever  be  introduced  in  opposi^ 
tion  to  the  humane  laws  of  England,  it 
would  then  be  high  time  for  my  hon. 
friends  and  myself  to  settle  our  afiairs, 
and  retire  to  some  happier  dime,  where 
we  might  at  least  enjoy  those  rights  which 
God  mis  ffiven  to  man,  and  which  his  na^ 
ture  tells  him  he  has  a  right  to  demand. 

I  will  now.  Sir,  address  myself  to  my 
hon.  friend  who  has  just  sat  down  and  ask 
him  what  he  meant  by  an  expression 
which  fell  from  him,  implying  a  doubt  of 
the  laws  being  adequate?  Does  he  mean 
to  assert  that  the  laws  are  not  adequate  in 
this  country  to  punish  sedition?  Tliere 
was  a  time  when  my  hon.  friend  agreed 
with  me,  that  the  laws  were  adequate, 
and  surely  he  must  think  so  still.  He  has 
told  us,  tnat  if  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
dbeck  the  career  of  sedition,  laws  ought 
to  be  introduced  to  answer  that  purpose. 
Would  my  hon.  friend  introduce  the  ty- 
rannical laws  of  Scotland  ?  No  ;  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  the  punish- 
ment which  has  been  inflicted  on  these 
^ntlemen,  struck  with  a  conviction  of  the 
uiquity  of  the  whole  proceedings,  im- 
pressed wit!)  a  veneration  for  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  an  apprehension  of  the 
inevitable  and  fatal  consequences  that 
must  result  to  English  liberty,  from  the 
horrors  of  such  innovation,  he  has  quali- 
fied a  little  his  expression,  and  has  mge- 
niously  slipt  in  an  j/^— «*  your  if  is  the 
only  peace-maker,  much  virtue  in  if," 
My  hon.  friend  has  said,  if  the  laws  are 
kiot  adequate,  why  then  let  the  laws  of 
Scotland  be  introduced  in  their  place. 
The  question.  Sir,  is  unfortunately  a  com- 
plicated one.  In  complicated  questicms 
It  will  always  happen  that  theit  are  some 
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particular  parts  m  which  gentlenien  dis- 
agree; there  will  be  parts  that  umm  wiH 
overlook  and  others  combat ;  but  m  eveiy 
question,  however  intricate,  tliete  ave 
cei^tain  essentials  in  which  aU  mho  valoe 
truth,  and  act  from  the  honeat  in^Nilse  of 
their  heart,  must  be  unanimoiia*  Most 
true  it  is,  Sir,  that  in  every  covmtiy  there 
will  be  points  on  v^ich  the  sentimeiita  of 
men  will  be  at  variance,  for  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  men  to  differ ;  but  justice  in  every 
country  is  the  same,  and  m  what  relates 
to  her  there  can  be  but  one  ojnmoo.  If, 
therefore,  this  sentence  must  m  England 
be  considered  as  notoriously  unjusty  and 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  hmnamty, 
it  IS  impossible  for  ii^nuity  to  vanish 
such  a  system  of  iniqmty,  or  give  to  that 
which  on  its  very  face  wears  the  features 
of  cruelty  and  oppression,  the  appearance 
of  justice  or  humanity. 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  examine  a  little  what 
the  lord  advocate  has  stated  with  respect 
to  precedent,  and  on  this  point  I  will  he 
bold  enough  to  assert,,  that  except  ia  oat 
case,  I  mean  the  statute  of  banbuptcf, 
the  learned  lord  has  not  pointed  out  a 
single  case  which  bears  on  the  preacnt 
motion,  or  warrants  the  interpretation  be 
has  put  on  the  word  banishment.  With 
respect  to  the  act  of  1703,  it  ia  a  limiting 
act ;  it  uses  simply  the  word  benishmeot. 
In  the  statute  of  1672  the  word  banish- 
ment is  mentioned  with  additions :  ao  that 
if  gentlemen  examine  all  the  statotes 
which  have  been  made,  it  most  afaike  the 
minds  of  those  open  to  conviction,  what 
the  real  meaning  and  the  fair  and  honest 
interpretation  of  the  word  banishment  im- 
plies. The  lord  advocate,  to  vindicate 
the  proceedings  on  the  trial,  and  give  it 
at  least  an  air  of  justice,  has  treated  the 
word  in  rather  a  singular  manner,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  transportation.  But  let  us 
refer  to  the  last  statute  quoted,  namely, 
that  of  1672,  and  gentlemen  will  deaiiy 
discover,  that  wherever  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  extend  banish- 
ment to  transportation,  the  place  destined 
for  the  culprit's  transportation  was  specifi- 
cally declared.  Hence,  in  the  statute  of 
1672,  we  see  banishment  to  the  West  In- 
dies; if  this  word  extended  to  transporta- 
tion, why  is  the  place  pointed  out  in  sooie 
cases  and  omitted  in  others  ?  The  reason 
is  obvious ;  when  the  law  of  Scotland  only 
meant  simple  banishment,  that  is,  exiling 
a  man  firom  his  country,  it  only  nsed  Uie 
word|  wd  gave  him  the  liberty  of  choosing 
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a  spot  for  himself ;  but  where  the  offence 
.called  for  more  severe  pmiishment,  the 
place    of  transportation   was   identified. 
There  is  one  statute,  and  only  one»  which 
makes  in  favour  of  the  learned  lord's 
argument,  and  that  is  but  a  poor  assist- 
ance ;  I  mean  the  statute  of  1696.    That 
statute  enacts,  that  banishment,  or  other- 
wise, should  be  the  consequence  on  con- 
viction;   now,    to   argue   on  the   word 
"  otherwise'^  and  make  it  a  ground  for 
a  severer  punishment  than  the  word  ba- 
nishment, would  be  contrary  to  all  rules 
of  law,  and  in  my  mind,  every  principle 
of  English  jurisprudence,     llie  prece- 
dent of  17M   was   made  by   the   privy 
council  of  Scotland,  the  most  reprobate 
«nd  despicable   tribunal  that  ever   dis- 
0aced   the    annals  of  its    history;  we 
Enow  this,    as  well,  from   the    circum- 
stances of  the  case  itself,  as  from   what 
All  from  the  noble  lord  on  the   wool- 
sack last  year,   who,   when   this   prece« 
dent  was  mentioned,  started  up  and  de- 
clared, he  would  pay  no  attention  to 
amy  thing  which  came  from  that  infa- 
mous and  reprobate  tribunal. 

I  come  now  to  this  enormous  and  ei- 
gantic  sedition,  which  has   induced  the 
lord  advocate  to  ransack  precedents  which 
have  laid  dormant  for  two  centuries.    In 
the  last  century  he  says  there   are   no 
precedents,  thou^  in  that  period  there 
were  two  rebellions,   and   we  find  the 
names  of  a  Graham  and  several   others, 
who  were  convicted  of  more   atrocious 
offences,  but  punished  with  less  severity. 
But  what  is  this  sedition?   The  learned 
lord  has  mentioned   the  name  of  Mac- 
keuzie,  and  has  misquoted  him,  in  sup- 
port of  his   own  principles;   but  this  is 
an  authority  which  I  never  mention  with- 
out reluctance   and  humiliation   ^but  I 
am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  him,  as 
there  is  no  other  constitutional  writer), 
because  this  very  man  was  the  flattering 
apologist  of    the  tyrannies   perpetrated 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
which  arjB  now   attempted  to   be  reviv- 
ed in   Scotland.    Indeed,  Sir,    so   strik- 
ingly  disgustful  are   the  whole  features 
of    this    trial,    and    so    enormous    its 
proceedings,  that  when  I  first  heard  of 
them,  1  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  such  proceedings  had  actually 
taken  place;  the  charge  itself,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  charee  was  exhibited, 
made  my  blood  run  cold  within  me.    I 
read  the  first  edition,  I  discredited ;  I  read 
the  second  and  third  editions ;  I  was  in- 
t 
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dined  to  disbelieve  them  all ;  nor  would 
I  even  believe  it  now,  but  in  consequence 
of  what  I  have  heard  firom  this  lora  advo- 
cate himself.    But,  if  sedition  is  to  be 
groved  by  such  an  evidence  as    Anne 
Fisher,   evidence  which  in  no  civilized 
countrv  oug^t  to  be  permitted,  there  is 
an  end  of  justice,    lliis  infamous  evi- 
dence, this  domestic  spy,  was  even  ques- 
tioned respecting  the  private  and  unguard- 
ed conversation  of  her  master,  and  her 
testimony  was  allowed,  because  it  was 
solicited.    Good    God!   Sir,  what   man 
amongst    us,  if  our  servants   and   our 
friends   were    called   to    give    evidence 
against  our  private  declarations,  would 
not  stand  guUtv?     And   which    of  us 
would  not  be  liable  to  transportation  ?    If 
so  tyrannical  a  law  exists,  our  fortunes, 
our  honours,  our  lives,  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive  power.    But  since  the 
lord  advocate  has  mtroduoed  a  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  has  spoken  much  of  the 
word  sedition,  I  wOl  ask  him  where  he  is 
to  find  this  word  seditioir  i    It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  common  law  of  Endand  oc 
Scotland ;  but  I  will  give  him  a  little  assist- 
ance to  help  him  out  of  his  embarrassment, 
and  will  advise  him  to  change  this  word  in- 
to indvism.    Let  the  lord  advocate  imitate 
the  example  of  France ;  let  him  convert 
sedition  into  incivism ;  and  let  him,  like 
the  unfeeling  and  ferocious  rulers  of  that 
people,  doom  the  suspected  to  Botany 
Bay  or  the  guillotine.    Let  him  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  a  common-law  case  of 
sedition  in  Scotland.    The  only  authority 
he  can  produce  is  Mackenzie,  and  that 
is  un&vourable   to  his  argument.    Let 
him  show  me  by  what  laws  of  eternal  jus- 
tice such  proceedings  as  have  lately  taken 
place  in  Scotland  can  be  vindicated.    It 
IS  too  much  for  professional  men  to  ex- 
pect that  we  should  pay  implicit  obedi« 
ence  to  their  doctrines.    Does  the  lord 
advocate  suppose  that  I  will  give  unlimit- 
ed confidence  to  his  ipse  dM  ?    He  is 
wrong  if  he  imagines  we  are  not  equally 
capable  of  discussing  subjects  of  legal  po- 
licy.   It  is  evident  n'om  all  that  has  been 
said,  that  the  legality  of  the  sentences 
passed  upon  Messrs.  Muir  and  Pahner  is 
highly  questionable. 

Mv  hon.  and  learned  friend  who  opened 
the  debate,  has  clearly  shown,  that  the 
panels  were  indicted  on  the  statute  of  leas- 
mg-makin^ ;  we  have  also  clearl  v  seen  that 
the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the  convict- 
ed, are  either  banishment,  fine,  imprison- 
ment or  corpord  punishment.    The  lord 
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advocate  has  seriously  asked  the  House,  if 
these  men'  were  not  transported,  what 
would  be  done  with  them  ?  Shall  I  im- 
prison theniy  said  he  ?  Imnrisonnaent  is  a 
poor  chastisement ;  a  gaol  is  only  the  nest 
and  den  of  iniquity ;  there  offenders  are 
only  taught  to  revile  theirjudges  and  jurors, 
and  to  meditate  new  schemes  of  sedition. 
Would  you  impose  a  fine  on  them  ?  That 
would  be  easily  paid  by  some  rich  friend 
leagued  in  their  conspiracies.  The  hu- 
manity of  the  lord  aavocate  would  not 
suffer  him  to  talk  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  on  gentlemen  of  education 
and  respectabil  i  ty .  From  hence  he  infers, 
tliat  the  only  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  them  is  banishment ;  but  it  has  been 
more  than  sufficiently  proved  to  the 
House,  that  bam'shment  cannot  extend  to 
transportation,  without  annexing  the  name 
of  the  place  appointed  for  exile.  Sediu'on 
has  been  defined  to  be  public  commotion; 
now,  public  commotion,  by  the  laws  of 
both  countries,  is  high  treason.  Had 
they  been  indicted  for  sedition,  they  must 
have  been  convicted  of  high  treason  and 
must  have  suffered  death.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  the  judgment  cannot 
be  supported. 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther,  I  would 
beg  to  address  a  few  words  to  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Windham).  I  confess  I  am 
astonished  to  see  that  gentleman  so  sud- 
denly change  his  principles  and  profes- 
sions, commencing  an  alarmist,  and  af- 
fecting to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his 
king  and  constitution.  It  is  disagreeable 
to  recall  old  and  unpleasing  truths ;  yet  I 
cannot  help  reminoing  my  hon.  friend, 
that  there  was  a  time  though  he  had  not 
then  a  seat  in  this  House,  when  he  took 
an  active  and  spirited  part  in  opposition 
to  the  government,  during  the  unhappy 
American  war.  I  myself  heard  him  speak 
not  the  most  respectfully  of  one  of  the 
chief  justices.  I  do  not  say  that  he  be- 
longed to  clubs,  but  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  he  was  present  at  several;  he  ran 
about  from  town  to  town,  conversing  with 
artizans  on  the  rashness  and'  impolicy  of 
the  war ;  and  he  delivered  his  sentiments 
at  Norwich  and  other  places  in  a  manner 
the  most  decidedly  hostile  to  government. 
My  hon.  friend  would  at  that  time  have 
thought  himself  hardly  dealt  with,  if  he 
had  been  condemned  as  an  enemy  to  his 
king  and  constitution,  merely  because  he 
was  an  enemy  to  the  American  war.* 

•  Jlr.  Windham's  earliest  essay  as  apublip 


Why,  Sir,  are  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  W- 
mer  to  be  considered  as  enemies  to  the 
constitution,  sowing  the  seeds  of  r^t^ 
lion,  anarchy,   and   confusion   for  ouij 
poindne  out  to  the  people  those  privileges 
which  Uiey  should  enjoy,  and  which  inej 
are  unjustly  denied?     Sedition  is  of  a 
generic  nature ;  there  are  diflferent  mdcs 
of  sedition;  and  there  iaa  species  of  sec- 
tion of  which  the  lord  advocate  himself 
has  been  guilty,  with  regard  to  this  trial ; 
one  fact  so  glaringly  scandalous,  that  I 
cannot  pass  it  over  m  silence*     I  allude 
to  the  conduct  shown  with  respect  to  two 
witnesses  upon  this  trial ;  one  of  these, 
who  was  incompetent  to  give  evidence 
was  admitted;  whilst  the  other,  on  the 
pretext  of  his  credibility  being  doubted, 
was  reiected.    I  contend,  with  respect  to 
Russef,  that  the  credibility  of  his  evidence 
ought  to  have  been  left;  to  the  jury,  in- 
stead of  the  judge  usurping  their  province^ 
and  that  with  respect  to  Johnson,  there 
was    the    greatest    partiality    anpareoC 
The  witnesses  were  not  fairly  aomitted, 
and,  consequently,  Mr.  Muir  could  not 
have  a  fair  trial.    I  believe,  Sir,  the  war 
jority  of  this  House  are  associators ;  but 
I  entreat  them  to  recdlect  that  they  are 
also  representatives  :  and  let  me  ask^  were 
these  associations  founded  on  established 
law,  or  were  they  self-created  ?    If  they 
were  not  formed  by  the  command  of  the 
legislature,  no  man  ought  to  be  censored 
for  not  performing  a  duty  which  is  not 
legally  imposed  upon  him ;  consequently, 
the  learned  lord  must  have  been  ouiried 
by  intemperate  warmth  into  an  unguarded 
assertion,  when  he  declared,  on  Mr*  Muir  s 
objecting  to  one  of  those  gentlemen  being 
on  his  jury,  who  belonged  to  an  associa- 
tion which  had  prejudged  him  bef<Hre  his 
trial,  that  <*  if  this  objection  was  not  re- 
pelled, Mr.  Muir  could  have  no  jury  at  all 
to  try  him,  but  men  who  were  eit!ier  trai- 
tors or  conspirators ;  for  that  all  men  real- 
ly attached  to  their  constitution  had  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  associations  of  this 
nature.*' 
But  there  is  one  strange  asserti<Ki  made 

speaker  was  occasioned  by  a  call  made  cm  the 
country,  for  a  subscription  in  aid  of  goverc- 
ment,  to  be  applied  towards  carrying  on  the 
war  with  our  American  colonies.  It  was  on 
the  38th  of  January  1778,  at  a  meeting  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  hera  at  Nor- 
wich. A  copy  of  this  speech  will  be  ibond  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Windham,  prefixed  by  Mr. 
Amyut  to  the  Collection  of  his  Speeoiesia 
Paxliament,  vol.  i.  p.  Ii3» 
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..  by  one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary.  He 
'^  flays,  "  that  no  man  has  a  right  in  the 
"^  constitutiony  unless  he  possesses  a  landed 
property;  men  of  personal  property, 
"[  though  they  may  have  immense  sums  m 
*  the  finds,  have  no  lot  or  part  in  the  mat- 
ter.** How  absurd,  how  nonsensical,  how 
'     ridiculous !  When  judges  speak  thus  with 

-  levity,  at  random,  and  in  a  manner  that 
discovers  the  most  profound  ignorance  of 
the  constitution,  what  is  the  inference  I 
would  draw?     That  the  temper  of  the 

'-    judges  is  manifest  from  such   conduct, 

-  which  never  occurred  even  in  the  reign  of 
the  Stuarts.  Another  learned  lord  said, 
that  as  he  saw  no  punishment  for  sedition 
In  our  law,  he  must  go  into  the  lioman 
law; and  having  recourse  to  this  extra-ju- 
dicial authority,  he  at  last  discovered  that 
the  mildest  punishment  that  could  be  in- 
flicted on  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was 
transportation  for  fourteen  years!  The 
Roman  law  left  it  at  the  learned  lord's  dis- 
c^retion  to  give  Mr.  Muir  either  to  the 

Sillows  !— >to  wild  beasts !— or  to  Botany 
ay;  and,  of  the  whole  he  had  happily 
selected  the  mildest!     He   was  utterly 
amazed  when  he  learned  that  a  judge  had 
seriously  supported  such  unaccountable 
nonsense  from  thebench — such  nonsense  as 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  ft-om  the  youngest 
or  most  ignorant  student.    He  had  always 
entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  the 
character  of  a  judge ;  and  his  indignation 
tiras  roused,  to  find  that  the  learned  lord, 
instead  of  discharging  his  duty  with  the 
gravity  becoming  the  bench,  had  acted 
with  Ignorance,    levity,  and  hypocrisy. 
Jitiet  having  put  his  invention  to  tfie 
rack,  he  had  at  last  hit  upon  the  mild  pu- 
nishment, of  fourteen  years'  transporta- 
tion beyond  the  seas !    Good  God  !  Si^, 
any  man  of  spirit  (and  such  be  believed  Mr. 
Muir  to  be  I  would  sooner  prefer  death 
than  this  mildest  instance  of  the  judge's 
xnercy.    But  another    of  these  learned 
lords,  or  perhaps  the  same  (for  with  their 
names  I  profess  myself  totally  unacquaint- 
ed), asserted,  that  now  the  torture  was 
banished,  there  was  no  adequate  punish- 
ment for  sedition !  Here,  Sir,  is  language 
-v^hich  also  shows  the  temper,  the  igno- 
rance, the  levity,  the  hypocrisy  of  this 
imprudent  man :  let  him  be  either  serious 
or  m  jest,  the  sentiment  was  equally  intol- 
erable*   I  Imow  not  which  of  them  ad- 
vanced such  a  proposition,  but  God  help 
the  people  who  have  such  judges ! 

I  admit.  Sir,  that  the  conduct  of  a  lord 
advocate  is  less  material  tlian  that  of  a 
t  VOL.  XXX.] 


judge ;  but  I  do  not  think,  that  in  Great 
Britain  any  person  should'  be  declared 
guilty,  before  he  is  arraigned  and  convict- 
ed of  the  offence.  Shall  we  send  Muir, 
Palmer,  Skirving,  Margaret,  and  Gerrald, 
to  England?  said  the  lord  advocate.  But 
here  he  acts,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Gerrald, 
as  he  did  towards  Mr.  Muir,  and  sup- 
poses him  guilty,  without  ever  being 
brought  to  a  trial.  The  abuse  of  discretion 
has  been  made  a  topic  of  debate ;  but  I 
assert,  that  when  these  learned  lords  are 
about  to  exercise  discretion,  they  should 
look  to  England,  and  regulate  tneir  con- 
duct by  her  example.  What,  Sir,  was 
the  case  here?  A  Mr.  Winterbottom* 
was  convicted,  and  punished  with  fine  and 
impqsonment.  In  the  course  of  his  im- 
prisonment, he  was  placed  among  the 
common  felons.  As  soon  as  the  attorney- 
general  of  this  country  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance,  with  that 
humanity  which  should  ever  attend  his  of- 
fice, he  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  remov- 
ed :  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  <<  God 
forbid,  let  his  crime  be  sedition,  or  what 
it  may,  that  I  should  sufier  this  man  to 
mix  with  such  company,  to  have  his  mo- 
rals corrupted  and  tainted  with  their  vil- 
lainy! I  will  not  allow  it."  But,  how  dif- 
ferent was  the  conduct  of  the  humane 
court  of  justiciary !  They  send  the  un- 
justlyaccused  and  convicted  to  herd 
with  the  most  infamous  and  abject,  and 
even  think  this  punishment  too  mild  for 
the  offence.  I  wish  gentlemen  would 
speak  out — that  they  would  tell  us  what 
tneir  notions  are  of  the  law  of  Scotland. 
Let  us,  for  Heaven's  sake»  be  informed 
what  the  opinion  of  the  House  reall;^  is  as 
to  this  tyrannical  law.  Were  1  to  live  in 
Scotland,  I  should  consider  my  life,  my 
property,  and  my  liberty  to  be  insecure, 
and  should  place  no  confidence  in  the  en- 
joyment of  any  of  those  blessings. 

It  cannot  hove  escaped  gentlemen, 
that  not  many  years  ago,  associations 
were  formed  in  this  country,  exactly  on 
the  same  principles  that  Mr.  Muir  and 
his  friends  formed  their  associations. 
Sir,  it  is  precisely  for  those  very  offences 
,  which  were  committed  by  those  very  as- 
sociations in  England,  that  Mr.  Muir  and 
Mi.  Palmer  are  now  condenmed  to  trans- 
portation for  fourteen  years.  But  it  will 
be  said,  that  the  French  revolution  has 
changed  the  nature  of  the  case.    It  may 

•  See  HowelPs  State  Trials,  VoL  22,  p.p. 
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the  higher  exercise  of  power  and  pf cro^» 
tive  in  a  certain  family,  and  not  for  the 
propagation  of  principles  whicli,  by  ex- 
citing discontent  and  insurrection  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  had  a 
tendency  to  promote  sedition.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie)  whose  authority  seemed  to 
be  pretty  much  relied  on,  even  by  those 
who  most  warmly  censured  him,  in  a 
passage  in  his  commentary  on  the  statute 
10  James  6th  c.  10.  enters  into  a  minute 
description  of  sedition,  which  must  be 
an  ofcnce,  varying  according  to  parti- 
cular acts,  times,  and  countries,  but 
which,  upon  the  whole^  must  in  Scottish 
jurisprudence  have  ever  been  esteemed  a 
distinct  and  specific  crime,  liable  to  the 
infliction  of  arbitrary  punishment.  The 
legality  of  the  proceedings  being  thus 
established,  he  must  next  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  trial,  as  stated  by  the  lord  advo- 
cate ;  and  without  enquiring  whether  the 
country  was  exactly  (uvided  into  associa- 
tors  and  republicans,  he  must  remark, 
that  the  jury  having  belonged  to  the 
Goldsmiths-hall  association,  could  be  no 
just  cause  of  challenge,  as  they  might  still 
act  with  the  most  impartial  justice  towards 
the  libeller,  however  they  might  hate  the 
libel.  This  whole  transaction  had  been 
represented  as  most  oppressive;  but, 
stripped  of  all  party  exaggerations,  it 
would  appear  that  the  question  with  re* 
gard  to  Flower's  book  had  been  waved, 
that  instead  of  ransacking  the  actions  of 
Muir's  life,  Hone  but  those  of  the  three 
last  months  of  it  had  been  inquired  into ; 
that  his  exculpstory  witness,  James  Rus- 
sel,  had  not  been  examined,  from  his  own 
misconduct  \  and  the  circumstances  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  prove,  were  une- 
quivocally admitted  by  the  lord  advocate. 
When,  then,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  sentence,  he  would  not  be 
disposed  to  entertain  surmises  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  judges,  on  account  of  any 
mistaken  expressions  they  might  use ;  nor 
would  he  think  4t  at  all  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  justification  of  his  learned  frieiid, 
the  lord  adtocate,  with  regard  to  the  part 
he  had  acted  in  this  business,  nor  of  his 
own  behaviour  on  the  question  of  parlia* 
mentary  reform.  He  thought  that  the 
judges  would  have  been  highly  culpable, 
if,  vested  &sthey  were  with  discretionary 
powers,  they  had  not  employed  them  for 


the  present  punishment  of  such  darnr^ 
delinquents,  and  the  suppression  of  doc- 
trines so  dangerous  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Adam  made  a  very  able  reply,  ia 
which  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
ministers  should  advise  the  execution  of 
such  sentences  against  men  whose  offence 
might  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  doctrines 
formerly  inculcated  by  some  of  those  who 
now  held  distinguished  situations  in  the 
cabinet. 

Mr.  Grey  shortly  stated  what  the  of- 
fences were  of  which  these  gentlemen  bad 
been  accused.  He  said,  that  Mr.  Pit: 
had  acted  on  their  principles  at  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Thatched  house  in  1782,  that 
the  doctrines  promulged  from  thence  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Richmond  were 
of  the  same  tendency  as  those  maintained 
by  these  twt)  unfortunate  gentlemen ;  nay, 
that  the  duke  of  Richmond  had  gone 
greater  lengths  than  either  of  them,  in 
recommending  universal  suf&age,  and 
telling  the  people  that  they  must  depend 
on  their  own  exertions  in  procuring  a 
parliamentary  reform ;  and  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  noble  duke  and  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1782,  on  that  subject,  might  be  regarded 
as  having  produced  the  exertions  of 
Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer  in  Scotland. 
But  what  was  the  result  ?  The  noble  duke 
and  Mr.  Pitt  sat  in  his  majesty's  cabinet, 
and  gave  their  sanction  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  sentences  passed  on  Mr. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Muir,  that  they  should 
be  banished  for  fourteen  years,  and 
doomed  to  live  with  the  out-casts  of  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Grey  said,  that  he  entirely 
agreed  with  Mr.  Pox,  that  if  the  criminal 
law  of  Scotland  were  extended  to  Eng- 
land, then  it  would  no  loncer  be  the 
country  where  a  freeman  could  live. 

The  House  divided : 


Tellers. 
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^*^' tMr'shCTidail    '-    :    '     \ 

xr^f.*  f  The  L.  A.  of  Scotland,  1  ,.-, 
^^^^Mr.Anstruther:  -  -  j  ^'^ 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Adam 
then  made  a  similar  motion  with  regard 
to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Palmer;  and  moved 
also  an  address  to  his  majesty,  in  behalf 
of  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  embodying 
the  various  arguments  made  use  of  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  They  were  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 
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